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SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  could  he 
revisit  London,  would  encounter 
at  least  two  surprises.  The  first 
might  be  .pleasant :  he  would  wit- 
ness among  the  people  an  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Fine  Arts  to  which 
he  had  been  a  stranger  in  the  last 
century.  The  second  astonish- 
ment, we  fear,  might  be  painful : 
he  would  discover  that  his  once 
popular  Discourses  had  fallen  out 
of  date,  and  that  his  teachings 
concerning  High  Art  had  become 
obsolete.  The  lapse  of  a  century, 
he  would  see,  had  brought  evolu- 
tions not  always  securing  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  and  transmuta- 
tions in  species  not  everywhere 
showing  developments  upwards. 
Imagine  the  sensations  of  the  first 
President  on  approaching  Burling- 
ton House,  and  on  entering  the 
present  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Again  he  would  be 
the  subject  of  mixed  emotions. 
He  might  almost  stagger  with 
amazement  on  beholding  the  mag- 
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nificence  of  the  local  habitation, 
yet  would  sigh  when  his  eye  met 
the  pictures  on  the  walls.  Little 
in  the  present  could  recall  the 
past :  in  vain  would  he  look  either 
for  his  own  portrait  or  for  his  pre- 
cepts. Nowhere  could  be  dis- 
covered the  Caracci  whose  example 
had  been  held  up  to  the  students ; 
and  naught  answered  to  the  "  de- 
sire that  the  last  word  pronounced 
in  the  Academy  might  be  the 
name  of — Michael  Angelo."  In 
fact,  all  that  Reynolds  wrote  has 
by  some  strange  misapprehension 
been  read  backwards ;  indeed  the 
pictures  of  the  year  might  seem 
in  malice  to  reverse  the  Discourse 
wherein  appears  the  passage :  "A 
mere  copier  of  nature  can  never 
produce  anything  great — can  never 
raise  and  enlarge  the  conceptions, 
or  warm  the  heart  of  the  spectator. 
The  wish  of  the  genuine  painter 
must  be  more  extended ;  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  amuse  mankind 
with  the  minute  neatness  of  his 
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imitations,  he  must  endeavour  to 
improve  them  by  the  grandeur  of 
his  ideas.  Instead  of  seeking  praise, 
by  deceiving  the  superficial  sense 
of  the  spectator,  he  must  strive  for 
fame  by  captivating  the  imagina- 
tion." Thus  Reynolds  might  not 
differ  widely  from  the  dictum  of 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  pronounced 
at  an  Academy  banquet  —  the 
great  law  of  art  is  the  law  of 
reaction  ! 

The  salient  feature  in  the  world 
of  art  is  the  amazing  increase  of 
production.  Galleries  multiply 
apace,  and  yet  artists  complain 
that  their  works  are  crowded  out. 
Unluckily  merit  does  not  rise  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  growth  in 
numbers.  The  art,  indeed,  might 
seem  to  be  diluted ;  and  of  course 
when  watered  it  necessarily  covers 
a  broader  surf  ace.  And  artists  when 
multiplied  are,  it  may  be  feared, 
in  the  condition  of  a  population 
doubled,  with  only  the  same  total 
of  intellect  for  distribution  among 
the  swollen  mass ;  and  so,  in  the 
scramble  for  brains,  some  naturally 
fall  short !  The  number  of  pic- 
tures now  on  view  cannot  be  under 
6000 ;  and  the  total  output  in  the 
twelve  months  may  be  set  down 
at  about  10,000.  And  as  it  does 
not  appear  that  art  as  art  gains 
or  advances  much,  the  end  mainly 
answered  is  that  the  artist  shall 
somehow  live.  Yet  the  life  led 
is  but  a  lottery,  for  as  the  supply 
rises  in  excess  of  the  market  de- 
mand, the  few  may  prosper,  but 
the  many  must  starve.  Seldom, 
indeed,  has  the  sunshine  which  is 
supposed  to  lie  around  the  painter's 
path  been  so  darkened  by  shadow. 
Far  too  many  labourers  are  in  the 
field,  and  many  bring  to  the  task 
inadequate  talents.  The  facilities 
for  entering  the  profession,  the  in- 
sensate fashion  which  fosters  what- 
ever bears  the  charmed  name  of 
art,  however  frivolous  and  worth- 


less it  may  be,  crowd  the  lists 
with  vainest  mediocrity.  And, 
sad  to  say,  it  is  this  mediocrity, 
endlessly  multiplied,  which  brings 
down  the  general  level.  And  as 
no  commanding  genius  comes  to 
take  the  place  of  artists  of  light 
and  leading  who  one  by  one  are 
swept  away,  darker  grow  the 
shadows  which  fall  on  our  con- 
temporary art.  We  want  leaders 
strong  to  mould  a  national  art. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  we  depicted  "  The  Conflict  of 
the  Schools  " ;  now  the  conflict  has 
brought  chaos. 

Fairly  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  year's  art  is  by  no  means  easy, 
yet  the  task  admits  of  simplifica- 
tion. The  worst  works  must  be 
eliminated,  and  when  the  gross 
mass  has  been  well  winnowed,  the 
chaff  can  be  thrown  on  one  side,  and 
the  good  grain  weighed  or  measured. 
It  is  really  amazing  among  a  mul- 
titude of  competitors  how  compara- 
tively few  merit  a  prize — a  melan- 
choly fact  known  to  the  examiners 
of  the  many  thousand  drawings 
sent  to  South  Kensington  by  the 
schools  of  art  throughout  the 
country.  Surprisingly  small  in- 
deed is  the  percentage  of  the 
pictures  now  on  view  which  merit 
serious  consideration.  Take  the 
total  exhibited  at  6000,  5  per 
cent  yields  300  works,  certainly 
a  liberal  estimate,  considering 
that  the  Academy  can  hardly 
sum  up  50  that  deserve  to  hold 
a  permanent  place  in  the  mem- 
ory. By  leaving  out  inferior  pro- 
ducts, and  by  taking  into  the 
reckoning  only  the  best  works, 
the  final  verdict  will  at  least  have 
the  merit  of  proving  all  the  more 
lenient. 

The  tendings  and  shortcomings  of 
our  contemporary  art  are  clearly 
pronounced ;  the  exhibitions  of  the 
season  appear  for  the  most  part  as 
thrice-told  tales;  the  same  men, 
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with  here  and  there  a  new  recruit, 
hold  the  field,  and  execute  with 
slight  variations  accustomed  man- 
oeuvres. And  on  the  principle 
that  nothing  succeeds  like  success, 
a  fortunate  picture  has  its  replicas 
or  sequels.  Our  artists  fear  to 
overtax  their  intellects,  and  so 
prefer  subjects  devoid  of  thought, 
compositions  without  complexities, 
pictorial  problems,  elementary  as 
questions  put  in  a  village  school. 
Painters,  indeed,  are  more  prone  to 
the  recreations  of  the  playground 
than  to  the  serious  work  of  the 
schoolroom  :  they  are  so  addicted 
to  save  their  heads  at  the  expense 
of  their  hands,  that  they  grudge  an 
extra  five  minutes  for  the  matur- 
ing of  an  idea,  while  they  will- 
ingly devote  months  to  its  man- 
ual elaboration.  Thus  a  studio 
is  a  laboratory  rather  than  a 
library,  and  pictures  are  mechan- 
ical structures  more  than  imagina- 
tive creations.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  our  modern  art  fails  to  move 
the  best  men  of  our  time,  and  re- 
mains stagnant,  while  all  around 
advances.  Our  galleries  cannot 
compare  with  our  museums  of 
science  for  inventive  power ;  and 
the  amazing  progress  to  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  testified  at  the 
opening  of  the  International  In- 
ventions Exhibition,  is  due  not  to 
discoveries  in  art,  but  to  the  con- 
quests of  science.  Lord  Macaulay 
was  censured  when  he  declared 
that  theology  could  not  be  classed 
with  the  progressive  sciences  ;  but 
we  shall  hardly  be  charged  with 
irreverence,  if  we  venture  on  the 
assertion  that  the  Fine  Arts  do  not 
share  in  the  rapid  and  sustained 
advances  which  mark  the  Useful 
Arts.  Yet  nature  lies  at  the  root 
of  all,  and  the  recent  rise  of  nat- 
uralism in  art  might  haply  bring 
renewal  of  strength.  Neverthe- 
less, our  artists  still  lag  behind, 
and  one  reason  may  be  that  they 


are  not,  in  the  same  deep  and 
searching  sense  as  our  men  of 
science,  the  interpreters  of  nature. 
The  exhibitions  of  the  year,  in  fine, 
fall  short  of  advanced  thought, 
and  the  ideas  which  mould  and 
colour  the  century  obtain  inade- 
quate expression. 

As  often  as  May  comes  round, 
we  hear  repeated  the  question, 
"  Is  it  a  good  Academy  1 "  The 
standard  on  which  the  judgment 
is  formed  fluctuates  greatly  with 
the  lapse  of  years.  We  can  re- 
call, not  without  a  sigh,  a  golden 
age  some  five-and-thirty  years  ago, 
when  the  old  rooms  in  Trafalgar 
Square  rejoiced  in  the  presence  of 
Callcott,  Collins,  Turner,  Etty, 
Mulready,  Maclise,  Dyce,  Leslie, 
E.  M.  Ward,  Webster,  Poole,  Land- 
seer,  Watson  Gordon,  John  Philip, 
David  Roberts,  Creswick,  and  Stan- 
field.  At  this  culminating  period 
of  English  art,  the  show  made  by 
the  Academy  in  any  year  might 
easily  rise  to  the  superlative  degree 
of  "  very  good."  But  such  eras 
unfortunately  prove  brief  as  they 
are  bright,  and  history  teaches, 
especially  in  Italy,  that  after  a 
dazzling  ascent  follows  a  speedy 
and  signal  fall.  Unhappily  in 
England  not  only  did  death  hasten 
to  thin  the  foremost  ranks,  but 
destiny  by  some  unintelligible  ca- 
price seemed  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
creation  of  more  genius.  And 
few  men  of  the  first  rank  being 
ready  to  fill  up  the  vacant  places, 
elections  from  the  second  rank  in- 
evitably brought  down  the  merit 
of  the  annual  musters.  This  de- 
terioration, at  first  hardly  percep- 
tible, when  maintained  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  accumulates  into 
something  startling.  Hence  the 
standard  is  so  lowered  that  the 
poorest  Academy  of  the  past  gen- 
eration would  rank  as  a  good 
Academy  now.  Consequently  a 
wretched  Academy  such  as  the 
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present  may  be  said  to  be  wholly 
without  historic  parallel ! 

Eulogy  were  certainly  this  year 
ill-timed,  yet  apology  is  heard. 
The  Academy,  we  are  told  by  some, 
is  interesting,  is  agreeable,  is  full 
of  promise;  if  old  favourites  are 
in  decline,  young  men  are  coming 
forward ;  and  if  works  of  signal 
merit  are  few,  amends  are  made 
by  a  good  general  average.  Let 
these  pleas  be  accepted,  and  yet 
the  Academy  remains  far  from 
good.  The  accomplished  President, 
at  the  Academy  banquet,  puts  the 
case  with  his  accustomed  felicity. 
He  pleads  thus  :  "  The  note  which 
dominates  in  our  show  is  variety — 
variety  in  aims  and  variety  in  ex- 
pressions. May  this  attribute  long 
distinguish  the  exhibitions  of  our 
Academy,  of  which  comprehen- 
siveness is  the  strength,  and  cath- 
olicity should  be  for  ever  the 
corner-stone  ! "  Fine  phrases,  like 
the  language  of  diplomacy,  serve 
as  disguises ;  surely  "  variety  " 
scattered  among  the  many  can 
scarcely  be  the  measure  of  the 
merit  concentrated  in  the  few. 
And  "  comprehensiveness,"  when 
diffused  over  2134  miscellanies, 
may  prove  a  little  scattered  as 
wordy  wit  wanting  brevity,  or 
as  windy  wisdom  lacking  reti- 
cence. Even  "catholicity,"  instead 
of  a  corner-stone,  may  turn  out  a 
stumbling-block,  should  fallacious 
figment  take  the  place  of  infalli- 
bility !  And  yet  to  cavil  at  the 
Royal  Academy  is  bootless  as  the 
wasting  of  powder  and  shot  on  an 
impregnable  fort.  The  Academy 
grows  rich;  and  the  public,  well 
pleased,  crowd  to  see  the  show, 
while  Cabinet  Ministers,  having 
tasted  the  wines,  testify  to  the  fine 
flavour  of  the  art  vintage.  We 
once  heard  Sir  Henry  Cole  com- 
plain that  the  exhibitions  at  South 
Kensington,  which  they  took  pains 
to  make  the  best,  the  public  cared 


for  the  least.  Apparently  the  les- 
son has  not  been  lost  at  Burlington 
House ;  and  when  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  best  pays  the  worst,  it 
were  folly  to  improve.  Reverting 
then  to  the  question,  "  Is  it  a  good 
Academy  1 " — the  reply  might  be, 
"  It  is  an  Academy  that  will  bring 
good  grist  to  the  mill !  " 

The  public  are  greatly  to  blame  : 
they  hold  the  faith  that  the  first 
and  final  purpose  of  the  painter 
is  to  please,  and  so  the  artist 
surrenders  his  ideal  and  paints 
down  to  the  common  taste  of 
the  day.  Reason  and  imagina- 
tion are  gifts  comparatively  rare, 
but  the  senses  are  organs  pertain- 
ing to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men ;  therefore  the  arts  pander  to 
sensation,  and,  like  popular  poli- 
tics, obtain  applause  by  realising 
through  low  expedients  the  great- 
est happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber. The  crowds  that  flock  to  the 
Academy  are  the  reverse  of  criti- 
cal, yet,  of  course,  they  all  criti- 
cise ;  and  not  a  little  amusement 
may  be  gathered  from  listening 
to  the  sapient  remarks  of  country 
cousins  before  the  pictures,  cata- 
logues in  hand.  The  multitude 
betake  themselves  by  preference 
to  the  Academy,  because  they  are 
sure  of  a  show  agreeable  to  their 
choice  and  cultured  capacities. 
The  pleasure  received  might  ap- 
pear to  be  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  senses  called  into  play; 
and  were  it  possible  to  bring  all 
the  five  senses  into  action  together, 
the  triumph  of  art  could  go  no  fur- 
ther !  Listen  and  you  shall  hear 
the  criticism  now  deemed  search- 
ing. An  old  connoisseur  has  been 
known  to  remark  over  a  picture  of 
"Waterloo,  that  Wellington  does 
not  sit  straight  in  the  saddle,  and 
so  the  critic,  fresh  from  a  ride  in 
the  Row,  rejoices  in  his  superior 
sense  of  eyesight !  A  gentleman- 
farmer,  captivated  by  a  remarkably 
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realistic  farmyard,  notices  that 
the  snout  of  a  prominent  pig  ac- 
tually protrudes  from  the  canvas. 
In  order  to  make  sure,  he  gently 
applies  his  finger,  and  by  feeling 
the  paint  gratifies  the  sense  of 
touch  !  An  old  veteran  fights  his 
battles  over  again  in  face  of  charg- 
ing cavalry  and  a  furious  battery, 
and  pays  no  ill  compliment  to  the 
painter  when  exclaiming,  "  By 
Jove !  I  hear  the  clatter  of  the 
horses'  iron  heels  and  the  very  roar 
of  the  guns  !  " — and  thus  a  silent 
art  has  its  victory  in  rousing  the 
sense  of  sound  !  And  it  were  hard- 
ly beyond  the  range  of  possibility 
that  a  gourmet  should  say  of  a 
picture  of  peaches  that  they  made 
his  mouth  water;  or  that  a  fair 
florist  should  exclaim  over  a  piece 
of  flower-painting,  "  This  nosegay 
is  sweet  as  a  bed  of  violets ! " — 
thus  the  senses  of  taste  and  of 
smell  would  severally  gain  delec- 
tation !  We  beg  to  present  these 
critical  morsels  to  Earl  Granville, 
as  materials  in  store  for  his  accus- 
tomed comic  speeches  at  the  Acad- 
emy dinners ! 

The  Royal  Academy,  incident  to 
the  downfall  in  art  standards,  has 
increased  its  exhibition  space.  It 
is  acting  the  part  of  certain  poli- 
ticians who  lower  the  franchise, 
let  in  the  flood  of  democracy,  and 
with  the  consequent  multiplica- 
tion of  constituents,  open  additional 
voting-booths.  This  year  no  less 
than  9010  works  sought  admis- 
sion. And  three  new  rooms  were 
added,  making  sixteen  in  all,  and 
affording  accommodation  as  fol- 
lows:  Oil-pictures,  1160  —  eleven 
rooms :  water-colours  and  minia- 
tures, 419 — one  room;  black  and 
white,  including  etchings,  draw- 
ings, and  engravings,  160  —  one 
room  ;  architectural  drawings,  227 
— one  room;  sculpture,  168 — two 
rooms  ; — making  the  amazing  total 
of  2134  works.  This,  the  largest 


number  yet  admitted,  is  278  in  ex- 
cess of  the  total  of  last  year;  and 
the  list  of  exhibitors  is  swollen  by 
140  names.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
these  generous  efforts,  no  less  than 
6876  proffered  works  were  either 
rejected  or  crowded  out ! 

If  the  display  made  in  the  large 
gallery  may  be  taken  as  a  gauge  of 
the  whole  Academy,  poor,  indeed,  is 
the  muster.  Seldom  have  we  en- 
countered severer  disappointment. 
The  general  effect  is  the  reverse  of 
decorative  :  prevailing  dulness  and 
blackness  are  relieved  chiefly  by 
patches  of  crude  colour.  The  room, 
though  architecturally  imposing,  is 
said  to  be  difficult  to  hang;  and 
the  task  this  year  was  not  the 
easier  when  the  vested  rights  of 
certain  Academicians  who  shall  be 
nameless,  gave  possession  of  the 
line  to  at  least  seven  works  which 
otherwise  would  on  their  demerits 
have  been  turned  out  altogether. 
And  little  relief  comes  from  the 
ponderous  presence  of  forty -two 
portraits  !  The  subject -pictures, 
viewed  from  the  centre  of  the 
room,  give  to  the  walls  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  symmetric 
Florentine  mosaics  —  a  triumph, 
surely,  for  the  hangers  rather  than 
for  the  artists !  A  greater  con- 
trast can  hardly  be  conceived  than 
that  between  this  vapidness  and 
the  pungency  of  the  chief  hall  in 
the  Paris  Salon.  One  cause  of 
weakness  is  the  want  of  scale. 
Hardly  a  figure  is  above  a  third 
the  size  of  life,  except  the  full- 
length  portraits,  which  from  above 
dwarf  the  small  fancy  articles  near 
at  hand.  But  the  want  of  scale  is 
not  more  fatal  than  the  lack  of 
style.  As  to  the  grand  style  about 
which  Reynolds  raved,  not  a  muscle, 
bone,  or  rag  of  it  is  visible  any- 
where. And  when  history  un- 
fortunately is  conspicuous — as  in 
Mr  Frith's  "John  Knox  at  Holy- 
rood  " — so  far  is  the  manner  from 
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historic,  that  we  could  wish  the 
artist  had  never  diverted  his  tal- 
ents from  the  railway  station  or 
Epsom  race-course.  On  all  sides 
it  is  but  too  evident  that  the  mode 
of  study  and  the  system  of  painting 
are  widely  severed  from  the  practice 
of  the  great  schools.  These  modern 
pictures,  as  may  be  well  supposed, 
have  little  or  naught  in  common 
with  galleries  of  the  old  masters. 
The  subjects  have  no  elevation,  the 
forms  lack  nobility  of  type,  the 
drawing  is  without  grandeur  of 
line,  and  the  treatment  is  little 
else  than  pretty  or  picturesque. 
The  best  intentions  are  usually 
carried  out  the  feeblest — as  in  Mr 
Herbert's  "  Sheepfold  "  ;  and  by 
way  of  ill  recompense  the  common- 
est objects  generally  come  out  the 
strongest  —  as,  for  instance,  Sir 
Thomas  Boughey's  black  boots, 
emphasised  with  a  vengeance  by 
Mr  Collier !  It  will  readily  be  in- 
ferred that  the  collective  contents 
are  not  merely  varied,  as  the  most 
tolerant  of  Presidents  would  have 
us  believe,  but  absolutely  chaotic 
and  purposeless.  Thus  is  felt  the 
force  of  Rossetti's  sarcasm — that 
to  talk  of  the  English  school  is 
ridiculous,  because  it  does  not 
exist. 

Three  master-works,  to  be  held 
in  remembrance,  occupy  to  advan- 
tage the  chief  centres  of  the  large 
gallery.  "A  Reading  from  Ho- 
mer "shows  Mr  Alma  Tadema  at 
his  best,  and  that  signifies  super- 
lative merit.  The  reader,  seated 
on  a  white  marble  terrace,  with  an 
outlook  over  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean, has  the  poetic  furor  of  a 
rhapsodist ;  also  abandoned  to  the 
muses  is  a  lady,  evidently  a  study 
from  the  painter's  wife,  reclininw 
'mid  rich  drapery,  likewise  a  min- 
strel seated,  the  lyre  at  his  side,  and 
a  youth,  finely  fashioned,  clad  in 
dark  fur -skin,  and  stretched  full 
length  on  the  white  marble  floor. 


Like  thrilling  recitations  we  re- 
member to  have  witnessed  on  the 
bay  of  Naples.  Mr  Tadema  has 
surpassed  himself  in  the  technical 
perfection  of  his  handiwork ;  yet 
the  superlative  praise  lavished  on 
his  illusive  marble  is  excessive, 
seeing  that  house  decorators  send 
out  skilled  mechanics  who  imitate 
to  illusion  marbles  and  woods  at 
so  much  per  square  foot.  We 
esteem  more  highly  the  advance 
apparent  in  the  living  tenants  of 
the  scene  :  occasionally  the  painter 
has  "  imitated  humanity  so  abom- 
inably" that  we  might  suppose 
"  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had 
made  men,  and  not  made  them 
well ! "  But  now  all  is  changed, 
and  matchless  realism  pictures  a 
scene  in  which  imagination  de- 
lights. 

Vis  -h  -vis  to  Mr  Tadema's  tri- 
umph hangs  Mr  Millais's  failure — 
"  The  Ruling  Passion."  The  tech- 
nical perfections  of  the  one  make 
all  the  more  obvious  the  short- 
comings of  the  other.  Yet  the 
subject  is  felicitous :  Mr  Barlow, 
the  engraver,  a  magnificent  study, 
reclines  on  a  couch,  the  very  im- 
age of  doting  science  fallen  sick. 
Around  inquisitively  gather  chil- 
dren intently  gazing  on  a  bird  of 
bright  plumage,  which  the  old  or- 
nithologist, himself  wise  as  an  owl, 
holds  up  in  his  hand.  A  dull  dis- 
mal sort  of  blanket  stretches  across 
the  couch,  and  a  serious  mistake  is 
that  the  colour  throughout  has  not 
been  pitched  up  to  the  bright  bird, 
but  painted  down  to  this  dull 
blanket  —  which  verily  as  a  wet 
blanket,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase, 
weighs  heavily  on  the  picture,  and 
quenches  the  colour  which  here 
and  there  vainly  strives  to  kindle 
into  fire.  And  the  handling  fal- 
ters equally  with  the  colour,  as  if 
the  artist  tried,  hesitated,  and  at 
last  ended  without  getting  what  he 
wanted.  Composition  pictures  are 
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known  to  cost  Mr  Millais  trouble 
and  perplexity  :  he  does  not,  as  did 
the  old  masters,  settle  his  scheme 
beforehand  by  preliminary  draw- 
ings, he  prefers  with  bold  brush  to 
extemporise  on  canvas  direct;  what 
proves  wrong  he  paints  out  and 
begins  afresh :  thus,  hit  or  miss, 
he  knocks  his  picture  about  until 
it  comes  right.  Reynolds,  who 
is  known  to  have  paid  dearly  for 
this  hazardous  practice,  when  com- 
plimented on  the  completion  of  a 
work,  replied,  "  Under  it  lie  many 
pictures,  some  better  and  some 
worse  !  "  Mr  Millais,  did  he  care 
to  reveal  the  secrets  of  his  studio, 
might  have  to  make  like  confes- 
sions. Yet  his  changing  methods 
may  be  accounted  but  as  the  ready 
and  varying  resources  of  genius. 

The  third  picture  favoured  with 
a  post  of  honour,  Mr  Orchardson's 
"  Salon  of  Madame  Recamier  "  has 
during  the  season  received  tribute 
from  encircling  crowds.  We  con- 
fess ourselves  among  the  minority, 
content  to  stand  a  little  outside 
the  worshipping  throng.  Curiosity, 
however,  to  read  the  names  printed 
on  the  frame,  by  way  of  index  to 
the  celebrities  within,  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  eager 
approaches.  Wishing  to  begin 
with  the  chief  characteristic,  we 
sought  for  a  key  to  the  carpet — a 
fabric  and  design  so  magnificent  as 
to  claim  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  floor-space  all  to  itself. 
This  remarkable  carpet  is  the  clue 
to  the  artist's  invariable  scheme  of 
composition  :  it  is  as  a  spacious 
arena  empty  and  to  let.  And  the 
narrowness  of  the  remaining  stand- 
ing-ground drives  to  the  wall  the 
distinguished  assembly,  with  Tal- 
leyrand in  the  midst,  and  Canova 
and  Madame  de  Stael  at  either 
extremity.  Mr  Orchardson,  as  a 
painter  of  history,  has  often  found 
repose  and  unobtrusive  dignity  in 
a  vacuum,  so  he  instinctively  se- 


cludes Madame  Recamier  in  the 
solitude  and  the  silence  of  a  dis- 
tant sofa.  This  happy  isolation 
may  be  supposed  to  respond  to  "the 
repose  of  her  manner,"  which,  it  is 
said,  "  made  her  sympathy  more 
effective."  However,  "the  old  aris- 
tocracy "  do  not  dare  to  approach, 
but  simply  take  a  distant  look  at  the 
fair  phenomenon  draped  in  white 
and  freely  distended  to  view.  The 
delineation  of  historic  characters 
depends  a  good  deal  on  traits  famil- 
iar to  the  comic  stage — such  as  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a  twist  of 
the  neck,  a  lurch  in  the  spine,  or  a 
sprawl  of  the  legs.  The  execution 
is  scratchy,  and  the  colour  comes 
from  the  mustard  -  pot,  with  an 
added  mixture  of  chalk  and  water. 
All  this  may  be  supremely  clever, 
yet  perhaps  just  a  little  short  of 
the  French  ideal  of  an  intellectual 
and  fashionable  salon. 

We  have  tried,  but  in  vain,  to 
reckon  up  twenty  works  that  will 
live.  Among  outsiders,  Mr  J.  W. 
Waterhouse  is  the  man  who  has 
again  made  a  decided  hit.  "  St 
Eulalia  "  ranks  first-class,  whether 
judged  as  a  dramatic  poem  or  as 
a  picture.  The  saint  lies  out- 
stretched and  half  clad  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  and  the  miraculous 
fall  of  snow  which  came  after  her 
martyrdom  to  shroud  the  loveli- 
ness of  her  form,  already  whitens 
the  ground.  Roman  guards  ward 
off"  the  passionate  approach  of 
Christians  pressing  forward  to 
the  martyr,  and  among  a  flock  of 
gentle  doves,  one  on  the  wing  is 
supposed  to  bear  the  spirit  of  the 
saint  heavenwards.  The  whole 
conception  rises  out  of  the  com- 
mon, and  the  treatment  is  emin- 
ently artistic.  If  we  mistake  not, 
Mr  Waterhouse  has  won  his  elec- 
tion into  the  Academy.  Since 
these  words  were  written,  the 
prophecy  is  fulfilled.  Mr  Frank 
Dicksee,  if  he  have  not  quite 
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realised  his  promise,  remains  true 
to  his  poetic  gift,  in  the  Spenser- 
ian interpretation  of  "Chivalry." 
A  fair  lady  stands  bound  to  a 
tree,  and  a  brave  knight  avenges 
the  insult,  and  comes  to  her  de- 
liverance. The  composition,  it 
may  be  objected,  has  been  huddled 
together  in  a  confused  heap,  and 
is  as  destitute  of  aerial  perspective 
as  a  piece  of  tapestry.  But  much 
may  be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of 
the  deep-toned  harmonies,  and  the 
ardent  spirit  of  love  and  devotion 
which  breathes  as  in  poet's  vision. 
Also,  among  efforts  of  the  imagi- 
nation must  not  be  overlooked  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton's  decorative 
frieze  dedicated  to  "  Music."  Here 
space  is  apportioned  rhythmically, 
but  the  figures  are  posed  with  a 
sense  of  harmonies  over-sweet,  and 
notes  too  long  drawn  out.  Also,  it 
may  be  objected  that  in  certain 
sleepy  or  swooning  passages  the 
dying  cadences  are  overdone.  Al- 
together, the  tune  to  which  the  com- 
position is  set,  has  a  sentimentality 
of  which  Dryden  was  innocent  in 
his  Ode  to  St  Cecilia. 

As  the  last  relic  of  the  past,  we 
take  a  lingering  look  at  monu- 
mental art,  a  scene  "After  the 
Arena,"  wherein  Mr  Armitage,  of 
the  school  of  Delaroche,  depicts  on 
large  scale  and  in  a  broad  manner 
the  entombment  in  the  catacombs 
of  a  young  Christian,  killed  in  the 
Roman  amphitheatre.  The  artist 
shows  a  proud  indifference  to  popu- 
larity ;  he  does  not  condescend  to 
win  by  grace  or  charm  by  colour, 
and  yet  his  art  commands  respect. 
This  solemn  scene  was  designed  as 
a  contribution  to  the  projected  and 
long  -  neglected  decoration  of  St 
Paul's ;  but  the  artist  withdrew  his 
offer,  because  the  picture  turned 
out  so  dark  that,  if  placed  in  the 
Cathedral,  it  could  only  be  seen  as 
an  obscure  hole  in  the  wall !  Alas 
for  St  Paul's  and  the  lost  art  of 


mural  decoration !  Among  the 
melancholy  signs  of  decline,  none 
are  more  ominous  than  the  neglect, 
not  to  say  the  derision,  which 
has  befallen  time-honoured  monu- 
mental art.  Were  it  not  for  the 
successful  labours  of  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  within  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  the  art  might  in- 
deed be  dead.  Surely  our  national 
school,  if  we  have  one,  has  not 
gained  in  nobility  since  the  exhi- 
bition in  1843,  within  Westminster 
Hall,  of  cartoons  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Royal  Commission  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  headed  by  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  numbering 
illustrious  legislators,  men  of  sci- 
ence and  of  letters,  stirred  up 
England  to  a  revival,  now  remem- 
bered only  as  a  distant  and  dim 
tradition.  In  the  consequent  com- 
petition, prizes  fell  to  the  lot  of 
two  young  and  comparatively  un- 
known men,  Mr  Edward  Armi- 
tage and  Mr  G.  F.  Watts.  And 
amid  faint-heartedness  and  falling 
away  on  all  sides,  it  is  reassur- 
ing to  find  that  the  first  faith  and 
early  love  of  these  two  veterans 
on  entering  professional  life,  re- 
main firm  and  true  to  the  last. 
Mr  Watts's  contribution  to  the 
Grosvenor,  "  Love  and  Life,"  and 
Mr  Armitage's  "  After  the  Arena  " 
in  the  Academy,  are  compositions 
built  upon  the  truths  which  govern 
the  great  schools  in  all  times  and 
places.  But  such  noble  and  self- 
sacrificing  efforts  are  all  but  thrown 
away ;  the  world  no  longer  wants 
this  art.  We  have  heard  Mr  Watts 
declare  his  willingness  to  under- 
take national  works,  his  readiness 
to  clothe  with  colour  the  railway 
terminus  in  Euston  Square,  for 
little  more  than  the  bare  cost  of 
the  materials.  But  the  time  is 
past;  we  have  fallen  upon  days 
which  were  foretold  when  Eng- 
land's art  turned  from  grandeur 
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to  littleness,  from  noble  concep- 
tion to  servile  imitation.  A  Royal 
Academician  with  brush  in  hand, 
working  on  a  historic  picture  for 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  said  in 
our  hearing,  "This  art  is  doomed 
to  death;  the  young  painters  of 
the  rising  generation,  wandering  in 
other  paths,  have  not  the  power  or 
desire  to  keep  it  alive."  The  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecy  has  brought 
disaster  on  the  exhibitions  of  the 
present  year. 

And  the  observation  is  melan- 
choly, as  it  is  true,  that  the  trite 
and  trivial  compositions  within  the 
Academy  are  almost  invariably  the 
best  in  point  of  art ;  and  that  when 
a  picture  is  heralded  by  a  ponder- 
ous quotation  in  the  catalogue,  be- 
speaking the  serious  attention  of 
the  reader — or  when,  as  in  Mr 
Frith's  "John  Knox,"  Mr  Herbert's 
"Message  of  a  Flower,"  or  Mr 
Storey's  "beautiful  five  maidens 
sitting  to  Zeuxis,"  the  pages  of 
history  or  of  poetry  are  hung  up 
for  public  view, — certain  are  we  to 
find  some  abortion  which  pleads 
excuse  by  good  intentions.  But 
that  such  miscarriages  rank  as 
the  rightful  ordinances  of  nature 
or  of  art,  the  great  historic  periods 
disprove.  The  best  art  has  never 
been  superficial  or  frivolous ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  serious  and 
profound,  weighted  with  thought, 
and  severe  through  study.  The 
sublimest  truths  in  religion,  the 
gravest  thoughts  in  philosophy,  in- 
spired Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael 
while  painting  in  the  Vatican. 
And  rising  to  the  great  argument, 
their  art  became  grand  as  the 
thought.  All  vital  art  is  con- 
ceived within  the  brain ;  and  the 
brain-force  as  volition  makes  itself 
felt  to  the  finger-ends,  and  so  passes 
into  the  pencil  or  brush.  Art  is 
brain-power  in  visible  forms,  and 
that  is  the  power  which  ebbs  and 
stagnates  in  modern  art. 


And  as  a  substitute  for  the 
creative  power,  the  imaginative 
force,  of  the  old  painters  and  sculp- 
tors, our  contemporaries  offer  com- 
pilations, eclecticisms,  imitations. 
A  creation  of  art  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  the  union  between 
body  and  soul,  making  the  whole 
humanity;  and  the  divorce  of  this 
divine  union  has  brought  upon  our 
modern  art  poverty  and  impotence. 
A  morning's  walk  through  our 
exhibitions  is  a  perplexity  and 
distress.  We  might  at  moments 
mistake  a  gallery  for  a  street  of 
tombs ;  in  fancy  we  stumble  across 
bodies  that  have  lost  their  souls ; 
or,  perchance,  encounter  shadows, 
disembodied  ghosts  "  doomed  for  a 
certain  term  to  walk  the  night." 
And  this  dismay  and  confusion 
come  of  the  suicidal  conflict  be- 
tween schools  natural  and  schools 
spiritual ;  and  until  some  middle 
mean  be  struck,  and  the  truth 
recognised  and  practically  carried 
out,  that  the  outward  form  is 
modelled  on  the  indwelling  life, 
that  mind  modulates  minutest  sur- 
faces, that  motive  and  will  are  pre- 
sent in  every  movement — it  were 
vain  to  hope  for  the  revival  so 
long  waited  for :  that  union  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  ideal,  found 
in  varying  phases  and  forms  in 
classic  Greece  and  in  medieval 
Italy. 

Imagination,  pre-eminently  the 
art  faculty,  the  mind's  creative 
power,  is,  as  already  said,  strangely 
absent  from  the  Academy.  We 
have  walked  through  and  through 
all  the  eleven  rooms  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  counting  up  the 
pictures  of  imaginative  flight,  and 
the  very  few  that  meet  the  eye 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  when 
an  artist  shoots  high  he  is  sure 
to  miss  his  mark.  Take  as  a  dire 
example,  "Night  covering  the 
sleeping  Earth,"  a  vision  revealed 
to  Mr  Henry  J.  Stocks.  Close 
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by  hangs  the  ghost  of  a  "  Cloud," 
which  Mr  George  M'Culloch  would 
have  us  accept  as  an  adequate 
rendering  of  Shelley's  gossamer 
fancy.  The  painter  fails  in  part 
because  the  poet's  "cloud"  is 
formless  as  star-dust,  and  floats  in 
ethereal  space  beyond  the  sphere 
and  the  reach  of  pictorial  art. 
These  misfortunes  prove  how  hard 
and  hazardous  it  is  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  poet-painter, 
Blake.  Theologians  tell  us  that 
the  age  of  miracles  is  past;  and 
surely  our  artists  have  no  such 
gift,  for  when  they  essay  the 
supernatural,  they  miss  divine 
grace,  and  do  but  violate  nature. 
This  sense  of  the  supernatural 
has  forsaken  modern  artists.  Mr 
Goodall  shows  reverence  and  re- 
finement, yet  the  Holy  Mother 
and  Child  are  hardly  divine.  The 
face  of  the  Madonna  is  a  form 
which  the  painter  dwells  on  fondly 
and  oft  repeats.  The  type  has 
been  studiously  chastened ;  mate- 
rial blemishes  which  spoil  beauty, 
the  blots  of  sin  which  mar  hu- 
manity, are  carefully  exorcised. 
The  head  is  hardly  traditional,  and 
has  none  of  the  severity  of  pre- 
Raphaelite  painters;  it  inclines 
rather  to  the  suavity  of  later 
masters,  such  as  Sassoferrato.  And 
Mr  Goodall  has  not  failed,  for 
want  of  pains,  in  a  small  picture, 
bearing  from  Archdeacon  Farrar's 
'  Life  of  Christ,'  the  explanatory 
words:  "The  Spirit  of  God  des- 
cended like  a  dove  and  rested  from 
infancy  on  the  Holy  Child."  The 
artist  is  famed  for  tender  model- 
ling and  loving  touch  when  depict- 
ing infancy,  yet  here  he  lacks  at 
least  religious  feeling.  He  throws 
a  naked  and  simply  naturalistic 
baby  on  its  back,  and  above  is 
thrust  a  white  bird.  This  we  are 
asked  to  accept  for  sacred  art :  but 
after  every  possible  care  to  compass 
all  perfection,  the  one  element  of 


the  divine,  is  left  out.  The  result 
is  unsatisfactory,  from  lack  of  the 
supernatural,  which  shines  in  and 
shadows  the  face  of  the  divine 
Child  in  the  San  Sisto  Madonna. 
The  problem  of  how  to  depict  the 
divine  in  the  human  is  perplexing, 
yet  possibly  some  light  may  dawn 
on  our  darkness  through  Words- 
worth's ode  :  "  The  intimations  of 
immortality  from  recollections  of 
early  childhood."  Artists  of  the 
olden  time  might  seem  to  paint  as 
the  poet  sings  of  "  the  heaven  that 
lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,"  of 
"  the  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our 
life's  star,"  of  "  the  trailing  clouds 
of  glory  wherewith  we  come  from 
God  our  home."  Mr  Goodall's 
exclusively  naturalistic  transcript 
of  babyhood  bears  out  the  text  that 
"  the  natural  man  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God." 
Nature-study  must  have  less  mate- 
rial aims ;  and  if  the  art  of  England 
have  a  future,  it  will  be  in  taking 
new  departures  and  making  fresh 
approaches — in  watching  and  wait- 
ing upon  nature,  listening  to  her 
voices,  learning  her  secrets,  and 
conforming  to  the  order  of  her 
ways.  The  naturalism  in  which 
our  age  is  strong  may  only  need 
to  be  directed  aright ;  if  we  can 
but  recognise  that  the  highest 
aspects  and  laws  of  nature — the 
thoughts  that  underlie  creation — 
are  divine  and  godlike,  then  reli- 
gious art,  though  not  precisely  in 
the  old  forms,  may  once  more  shine 
on  the  world. 

Fancy,  usually  accounted  a  lesser 
faculty  than  imagination,  ought  yet 
to  show  its  sport  and  spell  within 
our  exhibitions.  An  artist  with 
pleasing,  playful  fantasy,  comes  as 
sunlight  sparkling  among  flowers. 
Fuller  saith  that  such  is  the  "  mar- 
vellous and  enviable  fecundity  of 
fancy,  that  it  adorns  whatever  it 
touches,  and  can  invest  naked  fact 
and  dry  reasoning  with  unlocked- 
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for  beauty."  Here,  then,  is  one 
of  the  appointed  means  whereby 
the  dull  monotony  and  the  corrod- 
ing care  of  daily  life  may  obtain 
refreshment  and  relief.  Yet  this 
ready  remedy  for  the  mind's  mala- 
dies our  artists,  by  some  strange 
perversity,  scorn  to  administer. 
However,  Mr  Calderon  prescribes 
a  mixture  sufficiently  drastic  along- 
side "The  River,"  to  be  repeated 
if  required  in  the  "  Morning."  Such 
personifications,  poor  of  their  kind, 
pander  to  vitiated  tastes,  and  the 
demi-toilet  constitutes  an  offence 
compared  to  which  simple  nudity 
is  innocence  itself.  The  receipt 
for  these  appetising  cordials  is : 
take  a  buxom  blooming  lass,  loosen 
and  lower  her  dress,  bare  her  arms, 
show  freely  her  ankles,  make  her 
at  all  points  a  pert  piece  of  im- 
pertinence, and  then  christen  the 
choice  creation  a  muse  or  a  goddess  ! 
If  an  artist  cannot  refine,  it  were 
better  for  the  public  morals  that  he 
should  throw  down  the  brush. 

"Nude  studies,"  this  year  con- 
spicuous beyond  wont,  have  pro- 
voked in  the  papers  an  exciting 
controversy.  A  certain  "  British 
Matron,"  with  zeal  beyond  know- 
ledge, stirred  up  a  storm  in  her 
teacup  !  And  "  Another  British 
Matron,"  "  after  some  years  ab- 
sence in  the  colonies,"  deemed  her- 
self qualified  on  her  return  to  lec- 
ture the  Old  World  on  pictorial 
proprieties  !  What  specially  struck 
persons  of  real  experience  in  art 
was  the  lack  both  of  knowledge 
and  of  novelty  displayed  in  the 
letters.  Everything  had  been  said 
before,  and  occasionally  in  better 
form.  Some  people  may  remember 
the  noise  raised  at  the  opening  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  against  the 
alarming  multitude  of  nude  plaster 
casts  ;  but  at  last  the  wrath  of  even 
bishops  was  appeased  at  the  cost  of 
a  few  hundred  fig-leaves  !  Yet  the 
charge  of  indecency,  if  it  can  be 


sustained,  is  far  too  serious  to  be 
treated  with  levity.  Not  only  the 
morals  of  the  general  public,  but 
the  best  interests  of  art  and  of 
artists,  are  at  stake.  Our  experi- 
ence both  at  home  and  abroad  is, 
that  no  sooner  does  an  ill-advised 
artist  pander  to  passion,  than  he 
and  his  art  alike  hurry  to  destruc- 
tion. Art  has  for  its  mission  to 
refine  and  ennoble,  and  we  can 
positively  state  that  artists  guard 
with  utmost  vigilance  against  the 
approach  of  vulgarity  and  vice. 

The  number  of  nude  studies  is 
inconsiderable ;  among  the  total 
of  2000  pictorial  works  collected 
in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  and  the 
Academy,  we  count  but  seven,  as 
follows  :  "  Love  and  Life,"  by  Mr 
Watts;  "Eve's  Second  Paradise," 
by  Mr  Phil  Morris — both  in  the 
Grosvenor.  The  remaining  five  in 
the  Academy  are:  "Ariadne  de- 
serted of  Theseus,"  by  Mrs  Rae ; 
"  Eve,"  by  Mrs  Merritt ;  "  Andro- 
meda," by  Mr  Calderon  ;  "  Circe," 
by  Mr  Collier;  and  "  Diadumene," 
by  Mr  Poynter.  These  figures 
give  to  the  student  mind  little 
occasion  for  cavil.  Measured  by 
Continental  standards,  they  are 
singular  for  repose,  reticence,  and 
decorum ;  and,  tested  by  general 
or  abstract  rules,  they  appear  suffi- 
ciently innocent  of  evil  suggestion. 
And  if  appeal  be  made  to  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  all  schools,  from 
Phidias  to  Titian  and  Correggio, 
possibly  will  be  recognised  an 
avoidance  of  what  might  shock, 
coupled  with  an  endeavour  to  con- 
form to  the  chastened  views  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live.  Artists 
themselves  indignantly  repel  the 
charge  of  indelicacy ;  and  they  will 
thank  Mr  Poynter  for  the  proud 
disdain  wherewith  he  concludes  his 
explanatory  letter  to  the  '  Times  ' : 
"Against  the  accusation  of  inde- 
cency I  will  not  attempt  to  defend 
myself ;  there  is  no  common  ground 
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on  which  I  can  meet  your  corre- 
spondents on  this  score." 

The  justification,  or  otherwise, 
of  the  undraped  figure,  is  deter- 
mined in  any  given  case  greatly,  in- 
deed mainly,  by  the  motive ;  also  by 
the  treatment,  and  by  delicacies  and 
degrees  subtle  as  the  finest  line  or 
the  shadow  of  a  shade.  And  on  a 
question  thus  mixed  and  complex, 
not  the  prejudices  of  casual  corre- 
spondents, but  the  opinion  of  ex- 
perts, connoisseurs,  and  men  of 
culture  have  weight.  Charles 
Kingsley  is  to  be  thanked  for  the 
timely  platitudes,  that  "to  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure,"  and 
"that  the  foundation  of  all  art, 
as  well  as  of  all  modesty  and  of 
all  love,  is  to  be  found  in  the  great 
saying  which  tells  us  how  the  man 
and  his  wife  were  both  naked  and 
not  ashamed."  And  Mr  Ruskin, 
as  might  be  hoped,  rises  altogether 
above  the  common  confusion  of 
morals  with  clothes,  when  he  de- 
fines immoral  art  as  the  delight 
in  the  prolonged  contemplation 
of  a  vile  thing ;  and  moral  art, 
exemplified  by  a  picture  of  Titian, 
a  Greek  statue,  a  Greek  coin,  or  a 
Turner  landscape,  as  "the  delight 
in  the  perpetual  contemplation  of 
a  good  and  perfect  thing."  The 
opinion  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
expressed  equally  in  words  and 
works,  is  well  known.  In  the 
studio  we  have  heard  him  rebut 
the  idea  that  moral  objections  at- 
tach to  the  undraped  figure.  Had 
time  permitted  he  might  have 
added,  all  depends  on  the  treat- 
ment. We  also  recall  a  conver- 
sation on  this  question  years  ago 
in  Florence  with  Hiram  Powers, 
whose  nudity  of  the  Greek  Slave 
always  escaped  the  purist's  gibe. 
Indeed  we  once  heard  a  lady  de- 
clare that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
world  she  would  not  do  to  rescue 
a  creature  so  lovely  and  spotless. 
The  sculptor,  Mr  Powers,  in  talking 


over  the  figure,  dwelt  on  the  ex- 
ceptional liberty  which  the  public 
concedes  to  the  artist ;  and  with 
emphasis  added,  all  the  more  it 
becomes  our  duty  not  to  abuse  the 
privilege.  We  have  always  found 
this  feeling  of  responsibility  among 
artists,  and  with  none  less  than 
with  that  earnest  and  single- 
minded  man,  John  Gibson,  in 
Rome.  The  whole  aim  of  his 
art,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  was 
to  perfect  the  human  form ;  and 
when,  on  one  occasion,  a  lady 
advanced  the  charge  of  indelicacy, 
he  is  reported  to  have  replied,  "  I 
should  have  no  opinion  of  the 
modesty  of  a  woman  who  could 
not  look  on  the  noblest  work  of 
creation  without  a  blush."  Mr 
Eyre  Crowe  does  good  service 
when  he  adds  to  the  weight  of 
these  testimonies  the  opinion  of 
the  greatest  lady  in  the  land.  It 
is  recorded  in  '  Fifty  Years  of 
Public  Work,  by  Sir  Henry  Cole,' 
how,  in  an  exhibition  at  Gore 
House  in  1853,  studies  of  the 
nude  by  Mulready  were  arranged 
in  a  separate  room  by  themselves. 
The  royal  party  were  expected, 
and  the  authorities,  fearing  their 
censure,  closed  the  door.  But  the 
Queen,  wandering  away  with  Sir 
Henry  Cole,  and  coming  to  the 
Mulready  room,  "  opened  the  door 
and  entered.  She  exclaimed,  What 
fine  works !  and  told  me  to  fetch 
the  Prince  and  Princess  to  see 
them.  She  gave  these  drawings  a 
long  examination,  making  frequent 
exclamations  of  admiration.  And 
she  commissioned  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake  to  find  out  if  Mulready  would 
part  with  any." 

A  knowledge  of  wellnigh  every 
picture-gallery  and  museum  in 
Europe  enables  us  to  state  from 
observation  the  effect  of  nude 
studies  on  the  public  mind.  Much 
depends  on  custom  ;  and  in  south- 
ern climes,  where  in  life  the  figure 
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is  comparatively  unburdened  and 
free,  the  undraped  form  on  canvas 
or  in  marble  comes  with  less  sur- 
prise. But,  speaking  generally,  all 
depends  on  culture  or  its  contrary. 
The  ignorant — those,  for  example, 
who  howl  against  Mr  Poynter's 
"  Diadumene  "  —  see  but  naked 
nature.  The  educated  overlook 
the  nudity  in  the  art.  And  we 
have  always  found  some  student 
minds,  of  both  sexes,  wishful  to 
extend  their  knowledge  and  to 
refine  their  taste.  Such  persons 
regard  the  Venus  of  Milo,  or  the 
Venus  of  the  Capitol,  somewhat  as 
a  revelation ;  they  are  moved  as 
by  music  or  rhythmical  thought. 
Passion  cannot  intrude.  Such  is 
the  spell  of  beauty  and  perfection 
as  personified  by  the  Greeks,  and 
apostrophised  by  Winckelmann  in 
a  passage  we  never  tire  of  per- 
using. "Beauty,"  writes  this 
grave  critic  under  rhapsody,  "as 
the  loftiest  mark  and  the  central 
point  of  art,  seemed  to  beckon  me, 
— probably  that  same  beauty  which 
exhibited  herself  to  the  great  art- 
ists, and  allowed  herself  to  be  felt, 
grasped,  and  figured.  I  have 
sought  and  longed  to  recognise 
her  in  their  works.  And  I  humbly 
cast  my  eyes  down  before  this 
creature  of  the  imagination — as 
did  those  to  whom  the  Highest 
appeared  —  believing  that  I  saw 
the  Highest  in  this  vision  of  the 
fancy." 

We  would  not  venture  to  claim, 
at  least  for  a  modern  artist,  this 
bright  vision  of  beauty.  But 
even  an  English  Academician  hard- 
ly deserves  contumely  when  he  is 
only  doing  his  best.  Mr  Poynter, 
at  any  rate,  cannot  be  charged  with 
the  vice  of  originality :  "  Diadu- 
mene," the  very  front  of  his  of- 
fending, is  nothing  else  than  a 
faithful  copy  of  "  the  Esquiline 
Venus,"  found  in  1870  in  Rome, 
and  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 


Capitol.  Almost  the  only  piece 
of  invention  is  the  right  arm,  in- 
nocently engaged  in  dressing  the 
hair ;  the  left  arm  is  also  wanting 
in  the  marble,  but  the  hand  still 
resting  on  the  head  determines 
the  action,  which  our  conscientious 
Academician  has  not  cared  to 
alter.  Slightly,  however,  he  has 
seen  fit  to  modify  the  head :  ar- 
chaic curls  are  relaxed  into  flowing 
locks,  and  severe  features  relent 
into  society  smiles.  The  vaulted 
chamber,  the  mosaics,  and  other 
accessories,  while  singularly  felici- 
tous, are  but  little  inventive. 
These  archaeological  details,  it  is 
said,  are  suggested  by  a  small  bath- 
room in  the  Vatican,  decorated 
with  designs  after  Raphael.  Thus, 
instead  of  gratuitous  offence 
against  morals,  we  have  studious 
historic  accuracy.  Moreover,  the 
original  statue,  "  the  Esquiline 
Venus,"  which  Mr  Poynter  has 
been  guilty  of  copying,  was  ex- 
pressly selected  for  reproduction 
in  "the  collection  of  casts  from 
the  antique  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum."  And  this  col- 
lection, we  are  told  on  authority, 
was  made  by  "  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,"  for  the 
good  purpose  of  "giving  the  artist 
the  opportunity  of  studying  the 
best  representations  of  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  Greek  art,"  and  for 
"  affording  the  general  public  an 
opportunity  of  learning  the  nature 
of  true  art,  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  works  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence." Therefore  it  would  seem 
that  Mr  Poynter  in  the  Academy 
has  but  acted  in  accord  with  the 
educational  scheme  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  South  Kensington. 

Mr  Poynter's  temperate  letter  to 
the  '  Times '  appeared  during  the 
writing  of  the  above.  He  pleads 
that  his  attempt  at  the  restoration, 
of  the  Esquiline  Venus  is  "a  per- 
fectly legitimate  aim  for  a  painter. 
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To  represent  in  painting  the  '  mo- 
tive' which  suggested  the  statue, 
with  the  rich  setting  of  architec- 
ture and  colour  which  the  sculptor 
is  unable  to  give,  is  surely  within 
the  province  of  the  artist ;  and 
the  action  of  the  figure,  one  of 
those  simple  everyday  movements 
which  especially  lend  themselves 
to  artistic  treatment,  seems  quite 
as  suitable  for  a  picture  as  for  a 
statue."  Mr  Poynter  continues  : 
"I  had  hoped  that  by  my  at- 
tempt at  realising  the  sculptor's 
motive,  combining  with  it  such  a 
surrounding  as  should  not  only 
enrich  the  picture  and  form  a 
beautiful  setting  to  a  beautiful 
figure,  but  give  some  idea  of  what 
the  bath-room  of  a  lovely  Greek  or 
Roman  girl  might  be,  I  should  lift 
my  figure  out  of  the  category  of 
the  baigneuses  of  the  French  Salon. 
Such  at  least  was  my  intention." 
Further,  it  is  urged  that  "  an  art- 
ist, especially  if  his  taste  is  for 
classic  art,  likes  once  in  his  life 
to  try  his  hand  at  a  simple  nude 
figure  as  the  sole  subject  of  his 
picture."  Mr  Poynter  concludes 
with  the  humility  becoming  the 
true  artist.  He  was  not  deterred 
from  the  attempt  because  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  be  so  successful 
as  he  might  wish.  "Who  would 
not  paint  like  Titian  if  he  could  ? 
But  the  names  of  Titian  and 
Raphael  stand  alone.  It  is  not 
because  he  thinks  or  even  hopes  to 
rival  Titian  or  Raphael  that  an 
artist  undertakes  a  subject  of  this 
kind,  but  because  he  hopes  to  gain 
some  qualities  which  may  be  a 
little  above  the  common."  These 
unpretending  statements  induce 
all  the  greater  respect  for  the  art- 
ist and  his  work. 

The  fear  in  some  quarters  that 
nudities  threaten  the  Academy  as 
a  besetting  sin,  has  slender  foun- 
dation. Their  prominence  this 
year  is  mainly  due  to  the  accident 
that  the  hangers  happen  to  have 


these  proclivities.  And  purists 
may  take  consolation  in  the  ina- 
bility of  our  artists,  from  lack  of 
preliminary  training,  to  indulge 
in  the  disgusting  displays  familiar 
in  the  Paris  Salon.  Yet  we  can 
so  far  rejoice  over  the  recent  out- 
cry, that  it  serves  to  uphold  art 
morals,  which  indeed  cannot  be 
too  strictly  guarded.  A  writer  of 
singular  knowledge  and  discretion, 
signing  himself  "  H.,"  has  defined 
the  terms  upon  which  the  un- 
draped  figure  is  a  noble  subject  of 
art.  These  in  brief  are, — "(1)  a 
manifest  appeal  to  the  love  of 
beauty  and  not  to  appetite ;  (2)  an 
ideal  presentation,  and  not  a  lit- 
eral transcript  of  individual  fact 
— a  generalisation  in  the  imagina- 
tion, and  not  a  photographic  re- 
cord of  the  particular ;  (3)  the 
observance  of  certain  special  ar- 
tistic conventions  as  old  as  Prax- 
iteles." We  incline  to  think  that 
Mr  Poynter's  "Diadumene"  in 
good  degree  complies  with  these 
terms.  And  on  these  conditions, 
"  H."  pleads  that  the  use  of  the 
undraped  figure  in  art  has  been 
the  permitted  practice  of  the  best 
men  and  of  the  purest  genius,  the 
allowed  custom  of  the  cultivated 
world  for  centuries  in  ancient  and 
in  modern  times.  It  might  be 
invidious  to  name  the  Royal 
Academicians  capable  or  other- 
wise of  complying  with  these  con- 
ditions ! 

If  national  art  may  be  measured 
by  the  types  of  a  noble  humanity, 
the  English  school  holds  no  posi- 
tion at  all.  The  Greeks  reached 
the  ideal  in  Jove,  Juno,  Apollo, 
and  Venus  ;  the  Christians  in 
Christ  and  the  Madonna.  In  com- 
parison, what  can  English  art 
show  ?  The  material  school  of 
Locke,  though  somewhat  super- 
seded, tacitly  holds  possession  of 
our  schools  and  exhibitions.  In 
vain  Kant,  Coleridge,  and  Hamil- 
ton have  enthroned  inward  iiitu- 
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itions,  for  our  artists  ignore  all 
beyond  the  outward  senses.  There- 
fore they  cannot  rise  to  a  type  or 
an  ideal,  because  typical  and  ideal 
art  can  only  be  born  of  reason  and 
imagination.  All  that  has  been 
written  on  transcendental  anatomy, 
the  speculations  and  guesses  at 
truth  of  Goethe,  doctrines  touch- 
ing transcendental  forms  missed  in 
the  individual  but  by  nature  con- 
stantly pointed  to  and  struggled 
after  —  these,  the  teachings  of 
science  and  the  visions  of  poetry,  lie 
wholly  outside  the  ken  of  our  artists 
and  the  scheme  of  our  academies. 
Thus  the  nineteenth  century,  bril- 
liant in  discovery  and  unparalleled 
in  progress,  fails  to  leave  its  mark 
on  our  contemporary  art. 

Mr  Long  cherishes  a  cheap  ideal, 
and  is  blessed  with  amazing  fecun- 
dity. Having  favoured  the  Acad- 
emy with  six  performances  —  of 
which  a  portrait  is  by  far  the  best 
— he  finds  himself  with  a  surplus 
sufficient  to  start  a  separate  exhi- 
bition in  Bond  Street.  He  grows  a 
little  wearisome;  yet  "The  Search 
for  Beauty  "  and  "  The  Masterpiece 
of  Zeuxis "  give  opportunity  for 
measuring  himself  against  the 
Greeks.  An  apt  quotation  from 
Cicero  explains  how  impartial 
Nature  distributes  among  her  chil- 
dren graces  marred  by  blemishes, 
and  how  Art,  collecting  scattered 
charms,  creates  the  perfect  beauty. 
We  are  introduced  in  the  one  pic- 
ture to  five  matchless  maidens,  and 
in  the  other  to  Zeuxis  in  the  act 
of  taking  elegant  extracts  for  the 
famous  figure  of  Helen.  Our  Eng- 
lish Zeuxis  extracts  beauty  like 
sweets  from  flowers,  distils  senti- 
ments sugary  as  confections.  But 
by  what  ill-luck  did  plain  and  pro- 
saic Mr  Storey  make  love  to  "  the 
beautiful  five  maidens  sitting  to 
Zeuxis  "  ?  The  picture  is  a  parody  ; 
and  the  painter,  while  wooing  the 
sublime,  has  been  betrayed  into 
the  ridiculous 


Genre  painting — to  be  defined  as 
an  art  of  a  kind  not  included  in 
any  other  kind — it  might  reason- 
ably be  supposed  would  show  pro- 
gress. It  is  comparatively  easy ; 
it  calls  for  no  severe  apprentice- 
ship ;  it  is  of  ready  appreciation ; 
it  has  the  advantage  of  a  story ; 
it  admits  of  endless  variety,  and 
amuses  tastes,  however  miscellane- 
ous. And  yet,  even  in  this  com- 
paratively humble  sphere,  again 
the  complaint  is  heard  that  the 
quantity  is  more  astounding  than 
the  quality ;  also,  the  objection  is 
justly  urged  that  the  size  of  can- 
vases grows  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  thought  expressed.  The 
number  of  artists  competent  to 
turn  out  average  work,  to  give 
grammatical  form  to  elementary 
exercises,  is  under  constant  in- 
crease with  the  multiplication  of 
Government  schools.  But,  un- 
fortunately, much  of  the  art  is 
of  a  sort  which  might  be  antici- 
pated from  educated  mechanics. 
Certain  Utopian  philanthropists 
and  politicians  of  Radical  persua- 
sion suffered  discouragement  when 
native  genius  did  not  crop  up 
in  country  places  as  plentiful  as 
blackberries  in  the  hedges.  Yet 
still  they  are  on  the  look-out  for 
the  village  Hampden,  the  mute  in- 
glorious Milton,  the  mighty  Michael 
Angelo ;  but  up  to  the  present 
moment  no  one  answering  to  the 
description  has  appeared — at  least 
within  the  Royal  Academy.  And 
we  confess  to  some  surprise  that 
the  art  of  common  things,  instead 
of  taking  a  new  start,  shares  in  the 
general  decline.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  fix  on  a  precise  standard 
for  comparison ;  but  we  would 
suggest  a  walk  from  Piccadilly  to 
Trafalgar  Square,  and  if  we  mis- 
take not,  much  that  is  crude,  coarse, 
and  incomplete  in  Burlington 
House  will  find  monition  from  the 
National  Gallery.  It  were  super- 
fluous to  say  that  our  contempor- 
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ary  art  appears  vapid  and  pointless 
before  Hogarth's  "Marriage  a  la 
Mode  " ;  and  simply  to  name  Wil- 
kie  and  "  The  Blind  Fiddler,"  is  to 
throw  living  men  into  the  shade. 
And  when  shall  we  again  come 
across  the  character,  the  compact- 
ness, and  the  technical  skill  of 
Mulready,  or  the  piquant  story- tell- 
ing and  the  quiet  humour  of  Leslie  ? 
The  traits  and  qualities  we  here 
prize  have  fallen  out  of  date.  No 
longer  have  our  artists  the  same 
neatness  in  narrative,  brevity  in 
wit,  feeling  of  fitness  and  propor- 
tion, or  sense  of  relation  between 
lucidity  of  idea  and  the  lighting  of 
the  picture,  or  between  states  of 
feeling  and  the  tones  of  colour. 
Such  are  the  minor  matters  which 
make  manners,  and  stand,  as  it 
were,  for  etiquette  in  small  highly 
finished  pictures  of  society.  Now- 
adays pictorial  gait  and  deport- 
ment have  grown  more  awkward 
and  less  easy. 

Mr  Stacey  Marks  remains  as  a 
relic  of  the  past,  and,  like  the  best  of 
his  craft,  he  approaches  nature  by 
the  beaten  paths  of  the  Dutch  mas- 
ters. No  one  can  better  bring  a 
picture  together.  As  a  humorist 
he  keeps  within  bounds  ;  his  char- 
acters are  seldom  overdrawn.  He 
is  happy  in  his  titles,  and  he  sticks 
closely  to  his  texts.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  A  Good  Story,"  "  A 
Treatise  on  Parrots,"  "At  the 
Printseller's."  Mr  Boughton  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  his  return  to 
quiet  walks  among  our  poets  : 
studies  from  English  literature 
have  sadly  fallen  out  of  fashion. 
"  Milton  visited  by  Andrew  Mar- 
vell,"  who  tells  us  how  he  "  beheld 
the  poet  blind  yet  bold,"  has  little 
force  or  colour;  yet  character  is 
delineated  with  care,  and  the  pathos 
and  resignation  depicted  are  in 
keeping  with  the  well-known  son- 
net on  the  poet's  blindness — "When 
I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 
ere  half  my  days."  Mr  Burgess, 


in  "Spanish  Beggars "  grouped  at 
a  church  door,  again  makes  good 
his  claim  as  our  English  Murillo. 
Mr  Thomas  Faed  shows  accustomed 
pathos  and  domesticity  in  "  The 
Mother  reading  while  the  Children 
Sleep."  Mr  Fred  Brown,  in  "Rural 
England,"  with  pencil,  gentle  and 
persuasive  as  the  pen  of  Goldsmith, 
might  seem  to  depict  "  Sweet  Au- 
burn, loveliest  village  of  the  plain." 
Mr  Arthur  Hughes,  always  grace- 
ful and  refined,  is  at  his  best  in 
"  Sunday  Morning."  But  Mr  Sey- 
mour Lucas  sinks  history  into 
genre  in  a  chance  episode  after 
"Sedgemoor";  and  Mr  Yearn es  is 
equally  unfortunate  with  "  Pris- 
oners of  War,  1805";  while  Mr 
Pettie  has  the  infelicity  to  serve 
up,  without  new  invention,  that 
stage-worn  situation,  "Charles  Sur- 
face selling  his  Ancestors  "  !  Ver- 
ily of  the  making  of  "  pot-boilers  " 
there  is  no  end ;  and  genre  pic- 
tures seem  concoctions,  which 
rarely  pall  the  palate  or  glut  the 
market. 

Portrait-painting,  to  which  the 
British  nation  has  been  addicted 
from  early  times,  assuredly  does 
not  share  the  decline  that  has 
befallen  certain  other  branches. 
Indeed  we  can  hardly  recall  a 
year  wherein  the  heads  of  con- 
temporaries, illustrious  or  other- 
wise, have  made  so  strong  a  dem- 
onstration. And  though  countless 
likenesses  of  nobodies  degenerate 
into  bores,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  intelligent  portrait-painter 
has  been  and  is  of  high  service  to 
the  State.  He  does  more  than 
follow  fashion  or  pander  to  per- 
sonal vanity.  Holbein,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Van- 
dyck,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
bequeathed  to  posterity  the  living 
image  of  men  who  otherwise  had 
faded  into  traditions  and  shadows. 
And  the  painters  on  whom  this 
office  at  present  devolves,  if  not 
equally  worthy,  serve  as  more  or 
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less  faithful  chroniclers  of  faces 
and  figures  which  may  fill  the 
pages  of  history.  And  it  may 
be  observed  how  the  changing 
styles  of  portraiture  conform  to 
the  spirit  of  successive  ages.  The 
school  of  Vandyck  was  less  for 
robust  action  than  for  elegant  at- 
titude :  the  lassitude  of  pendant 
hands,  the  meditative  melancholy 
of  the  heads,  fitted  the  fortunes 
of  a  falling  dynasty.  Now  all  is 
changed  :  a  race  of  limners  has 
risen,  represented  by  Holl,  Ouless, 
and  Herkomer,  superior  to  refined 
debility  and  subtle  sensitiveness, 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  a 
true  British  stone-mason  is  nobler 
than  an  emasculate  carver  in 
marble.  We  glory  in  a  period 
of  material  power  and  prosperity, 
and  our  portrait-painters  are  not 
behind  their  day  and  generation. 
They  load  canvases  with  massive 
material  as  an  engineer  raises 
earthwork ;  and  under  their  sym- 
pathetic pencil  merchant  princes 
smile  smugly  over  a  commerce  on 
which  the  sun  never  sets  !  The 
manner  may  not  be  supremely 
senatorial,  yet  it  tones  well  with 
the  democratic  complexion  of  the 
average  citizen !  Of  such  speak- 
ing likenesses  several,  both  in  the 
Academy  and  the  Grosvenor,  assail 
the  eye.  Perhaps  the  clerical  mind, 
intolerant  of  familiarity,  may  im- 
pose more  decorous  approach  ;  and 
Mr  Ouless  does  not  fail  to  rise  to 
his  sitter  in  the  shrewd  scholastic 
head  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester : 
Mr  Holl,  too,  makes  a  mental 
effort  to  compass  the  weighty 
brain  of  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. Mr  Herkomer,  with  less 
need  of  the  light  of  the  intellect, 
surveys  and  maps  out  the  common- 
sense  features  of  the  late  Sir  Wat- 
kin  Williams  Wynn,  honoured  as 
King  of  the  Principality !  Few 
and  far  between  are  the  physiogno- 
mies which  look  from  their  frames 
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as  celebrities  designed  by  nature. 
Mr  Wilson  Barrett,  as  Hamlet, 
comes  from  the  studio  of  Mr  Holl, 
little  else  than  showy — much,  in 
fact,  as  he  appears  on  the  stage. 
The  same  painter  has  a  better 
chance  with  the  Earl  of  Dufferin  : 
the  manner  has  quiet  reticence ; 
resources  seem  held  in  reserve ;  the 
canvas  glows  from  within  outwards, 
as  if  beneath  were  slumbering  fires ; 
the  brush  of  one  of  the  great  colour- 
ists  might  have  intoned  the  deep 
harmonies.  These  express  art 
qualities  rise  supreme  in  Mr  Pet- 
tie's  "  Bret  Harte  " — a  profile  of 
fine  literary  type,  keen  to  observe 
and  facile  to  portray :  to  meet  this 
picture  is  like  an  introduction 
under  favouring  circumstances  to 
the  man  himself. 

The  styles  now  in  vogue  favour 
men  more  than  women.  Yet  fe- 
males now  pressing  to  the  front, 
ambitious  of  the  rights  of  men, 
masculine,  strong  -  minded,  and 
mostly  of  a  certain  age,  are  ob- 
jects not  unsuited  to  an  art  of 
knock  -  down  naturalism  !  But, 
sadly  enough,  the  Royal  Academy 
shows  persistent  preference  for 
youthful  charms,  decked  by  fashion 
and  given  to  frivolity.  Yet  no 
serious  offence  can  be  taken  at 
the  millinery  which  Mr  Hicks 
hangs  on  Mrs  Talbot  Crosby. 
More  obnoxious  by  far  is  Mr  J. 
S.  Sargent  in  Lady  Playfair — an 
art  evidently  Parisian,  sensational, 
with  tricky  impertinences,  com- 
pared to  which  Cockney  conceits 
are  spotless.  Unrest  possesses  the 
figure,  as  in  certain  French  schools 
boasting  illegitimate  descent  from 
Michael  Angelo ;  from  elbow  to 
finger-end  is  felt  so  feline  a  fling, 
that  the  hand  had  been  more  fitly 
engaged  with  a  dagger  than  with 
flowers.  Handsome  Mrs  Harry 
Rous  is  on  view  from  the  showy 
studio  of  Mr  Calderon;  for  quiet- 
ude is  to  be  preferred  a  lady,  full 
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length,  in  dark  walking-dress,  by 
Mr  Farquharson.  Hung  as  a 
companion,  pleasantly  appears  Mrs 
Sandbach  Parker,  with  all  the  win- 
ning blandishments  of  Mr  Sant's 
popularity  -  seeking  pencil.  The 
figure,  flowing  in  graceful  lines  of 
drapery,  is  poised  as  between  move- 
ment and  rest;  it  does  not  walk, 
it  glides.  Perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult problem  is  that  solved  by  Mr 
Herkomer  in  the  head  and  half 
figure  of  Miss  Catherine  Grant. 
The  scheme  is  less  familiar  in 
England  than  on  the  Continent; 
the  key  struck  is  high ;  the  face 
and  light  drapery  relieve  boldly 
from  a  light  background,  gaining 
utmost  luminosity.  Reynolds,  ex- 
tolling Rubens,  speaks  of  the  value 
given  to  warm  flesh  tints  by  the 
proximity  of  cool  white  drapery : 
an  inferior  artist,  it  is  added,  would 
have  forced  up  the  light  flesh  by 
dark  accessories.  Mr  Herkomer, 
if  hardly  a  Rubens,  is  here  not 
his  inferior  in  delicate  studies  of 
greys.  The  picture  is  kept  quiet 
in  subdued  half-tones,  in  order  to 
gain  detonating  force  to  the  crown- 
ing climax  of  black  hair,  with  dark 
eyes  below,  which  fire  sharpest 
shots  at  the  admiring  spectator ! 
The  canvas  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  its  competitors.  The  practice 
is  and  has  been  to  relieve  the  head 
in  light  from  a  dark  background. 
Yet  the  old  masters,  at  least  the 
pre  -  Raphaelites,  loved  to  place 
their  sitters  in  the  open  air,  against 
the  luminous  sky,  or  in  the  joyous 
sunlight.  And  instead  of  a  blank, 
impenetrable  background,  the  eye 
was  often  pleasantly  led,  in  de- 
lightful perspective,  among  trees, 
streams,  and  hills,  dotted  with 
dwellings  and  church  towers.  Por- 
traiture in  those  days  was  a  de- 
lectation ;  and  fancy,  invited  to 
pleasant  places,  learned  of  a  light 
and  a  joy  in  life  now  darkened  in 
shadowed  cities.  What  a  happy 
change  would  come  over  our  Acad- 


emy could  our  portrait  -  painters 
banish  their  dull  backgrounds  ! 
Yet  till  faces  are  more  joyous 
and  complexions  clearer,  possibly 
blackness  is  the  safest  foil. 

But  dulness  and  darkness  find 
cheerful  relief  in  the  presence  of 
childhood.  Children  and  women, 
socially  and  politically  classed  to- 
gether, have  certainly  in  art  close 
affinities.  And  it  commonly  occurs 
that  painters  who  are  happy  with 
mothers  and  daughters  succeed 
best  with  the  rising  generation  in 
the  nursery.  Sir  Frederick  Leigh- 
ton  and  Mr  Sant,  also  Mr  Millais, 
notwithstanding  the  vigour  of  his 
male  portraits,  give  proof  of  this 
law  of  natural  selection.  And  the 
converse  reasoning  may  hold  equal- 
ly good — for  it  would  appear  that 
such  stern  dogmatists  as  Holl, 
Ouless,  and  Herkomer  have  not 
enticed  to  their  studios  the  inno- 
cence and  simplicity  of  childhood. 
However,  seldom  has  been  seen 
a  prettier  show  on  the  Academy 
walls ;  and  the  hangers  have  done 
well  to  direct  loving  eyes  to  three 
choice  gems,  hung  in  sequence  as 
if  to  provoke  comparison.  Let  us 
begin  with  "The  Lady  Peggy  Prim- 
rose." The  very  name  suggests 
fields  and  hedgerows.  And  Mr 
Millais,  with  free  play  of  brush 
verging  on  affected  carelessness, 
depicts  the  unspoilt  child  of  na- 
ture— the  companion  of  flowers, 
bright  as  the  dew  of  the  morning, 
fresh  as  the  breezes.  As  a  shifting 
scene  follows  the  sister,  dainty  lit- 
tle Lady  Sibyl  Primrose,  decked 
out  by  the  tasteful  President  for 
society.  If  Mr  Millais's  darling 
be  a  wild  flower  of  the  fields,  Sir 
Frederick's  pet  is  the  more  artifi- 
cial plant  of  the  hothouse.  The 
face  is  sickly,  the  dress  is  smart, 
the  colour  pretty, — and  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  child  carries  a 
pendant  hand,  and  poses  with  con- 
scious satisfaction — traits  possibly 
slightly  premature  in  one  so  young. 
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All  is  got  up  at  the  cost  of  infinite 
pains.  Thirdly,  Mr  Sant  intro- 
duces, as  no  unworthy  companion, 
"  Daisy,"  the  daughter  of  G.  T.  R. 
Preston,  Esq.  Here  is  encounter- 
ed another  art.  We  enter  the 
studio  of  Reynolds,  whose  children 
are  blissful  as  cherubs,  mischievous 
as  elves,  wise  as  owls  !  Mr  Sant's 
"Daisy"  grew  in  "  sun  and  shower," 
"and  beauty  born  of  murmuring 
sound  doth  pass  into  her  face." 
Other  artists  are  less  felicitous : 
Mr  Phil  Morris  affects  a  false 
sentiment ;  Mr  Storey  inflicts  a 
premature  age.  However,  medieval 
babies  and  other  abortive  births 
rejoice  in  happy  minorities !  As 
an  ethnological  curiosity  is  "  My 
Youngest  Daughter,"  by  Mr  Alma 
Tadema.  This  phenomenal  por- 
trait acquired  special  value,  if 
rescued,  as  might  seem,  from  the 
fire  at  the  Japanese  Tillage  ! 

The  boast  we  have  long  heard 
that  our  age  is  pre-eminent  in 
landscape.  Why,  then,  does  the 
Academy  show  the  art  in  decline  ? 
One  reason  may  be  that  scant  jus- 
tice is  done  to  a  class  of  works 
which  confessedly  have  no  great 
power  to  attract  the  crowd.  An- 
other cause  is  that  landscapes  suffer 
under  the  growing  force  of  realism 
in  figure-subjects.  Yet  further  rea- 
son, if  not  of  decadence,  of  neglect, 
maybe  that  the  average  Englishman 
likes  lively  incidents  and  pretty 
stories,  and  feels  a  cloudy  hill  or  a 
stagnant  pond  to  be  just  a  little 
dull.  Besides,  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness, the  hurry  of  life,  the  spicy 
stimulants  supplied  by  public  en- 
tertainments, quench  the  love  of 
modest  nature  and  her  tranquil 
ways.  Hence  scenes  such  as  Mr 
Alfred  Hunt's  "Bright  October" 
—  a  study  sensitive  and  subtle, 
a  sylvan  retreat  from  the  noisy 
haunts  of  men — is  overlooked,  save 
by  sympathetic  minds.  And  yet 
another  reason  for  decline  may  be, 
that  no  sooner  is  a  landscape-painter 


safely  elected  within  the  Academy, 
than  he  begins  to  decline  himself. 
Hence  it  happens  that  the  best 
talent  lies  outside,  and  yet  the  con- 
dition of  outsiders  has  long  been 
forlorn. 

Some  samples  may  serve  to  show 
the  merit  in  the  Academy  ranks. 
Mr  Peter  Graham  has  once  more 
made  a  measured  shot  at  the  sub- 
lime, using  Shakespeare  for  poetic 
target.  "  Yet  ribbed  and  paled  in 
with  rocks  unscalable  and  roaring 
waters,"  offers,  in  place  of  outdoor 
work  direct  from  nature,  the  arti- 
fice of  the  studio.  Within  eye- 
shot hangs  Mr  Vicat  Cole's  "  Hill 
and  Lock,  Dorchester" — a  tran- 
quil, lovely  scene ;  yet  we  venture 
on  the  paradox,  that  the  painter 
might  have  succeeded  better  had 
he  taken  less  pains ;  he  is  over- 
laboured, the  life  and  spontaneity 
of  nature  are  lost.  For  another 
miss  of  the  mark  we  have  to 
thank  a  lately  elected  associate, 
Mr  Oakes.  "Cwm  Eigian  Moor" 
has  less  of  creation  than  chaos;  the 
order  of  nature  is  upturned  and 
confounded.  As  welcome  remin- 
iscences of  a  time-honoured  art 
may  be  greeted  contributions  from 
the  two  sons  of  John  Linnell.  "  The 
Wood  of  Comus "  remains  among 
the  last  lingering  samples  of  poetic 
landscape.  Also  Mr  Leader  per- 
petuates the  past :  "  The  Old  Holy- 
head  Road  "  is  nature  dramatised ; 
wild  torrents  and  stormy  elements, 
stern  and  cold,  compose  heroically. 
The  artist  is  exceptional  in  steadily 
holding  the  even  tenor  of  his  col- 
ourless way. 

It  is  but  too  evident  what  a 
radical  change  has  come  over  art 
generally.  Landscape  -  painting 
sprang  historically  from  figure- 
painting,  and  has  shared  its  for- 
tunes. And  just  as  painters  of 
the  figure  lower  the  summits  of 
society  down  to  democratic  lev- 
els, so  do  landscape  -  artists  raze 
from  their  compositions  mountain 
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heights  and  emphasise  a  low  hori- 
zon.    Fashion   affects   a   pride   in 
common  things,  luxury  simulates 
a  liking  for  hard  living,  and  a  bed 
of  roses  has  less  attraction  than  a 
bank  of  thorns  !     And  even  so  in 
landscape  the  right  sort  of  thing 
is  nature  at  her  commonest,   not 
dressy  or  decorative,  but  in  neg- 
ligent    deshabille,  —  some     bleak 
dreary  desolation,  as  depicted  by 
Mr  Macwhirter,  or  a  bare  heath  or 
a  dank  ditch  with  a  donkey.     Na- 
ture under  utilitarian  uses  puts  on 
agricultural  or  bucolic  garb,  and 
forms  and  aspects  the  most  prosaic 
take  the  place  of  Tumer's  "  Vale 
of    Tempe"   or   "Bay   of    Baiae." 
Trite   and  elementary  schemes  of 
composition,    broad   and    common 
effects,  dependent  on  readiest  con- 
trasts, are  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
cunningly  contrived  compositions, 
the  intricate  harmonies,  the  diffi- 
cult problems  of  light  and  colour, 
the  aerial  perspective  compassing 
infinite  space,  rejoicing  in  the  art 
of   Turner.     It   is   something   in- 
credible that  all  the  teachings  of 
the  greatest  painter  of  our  century 
are  in  the  lapse  of  a  single  genera- 
tion ignored  and  cancelled.     And 
recalling    within    living    memory 
such    compositions    as    "  Byron's 
Dream,"  "  The  Goths  in  the  Gar- 
den  of   Italy,"  "The  Opening  of 
the    Sixth    Seal,"   we    mourn    to 
think  how  the  bright  realm  of  the 
imagination  is  blotted  out.    Mytho- 
logical landscape,  such  as  Turner's 
"Garden   of    the   Hesperides,"   is 
obsolete.     Historic  landscape  has 
died    out,    and    now,    we    repeat, 
painters  are  concerned  to  realise 
only  the  immediate  impressions  of 
sense.     The  immortal  verse  of  our 
English  poets  sprang  from  facul- 
ties and   functions    of    the  mind 
which  in   our  living   painters   lie 
dormant. 

Marine  pieces  surpass  landscapes  : 
even  in  picture  -  galleries,  Eng- 
land still  holds  the  empire  of  the 


seas.  Yet  Stanfield  had  privileges 
now  denied.  "  The  Victory,"  with 
the  body  of  Nelson  on  board  after 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  is  a  class 
of  fighting-ships  superseded  by  un- 
pain  table  monsters,  armour  -  clad 
and  turret -mounted.  Our  age  is 
avowedly  unpicturesque ;  and  just 
as  our  artists  on  land  abandon 
Manchester  factories  and  maga- 
zines in  favour  of  small  and 
humble  cottages,  so  do  our  marine 
painters  eschew  armed  castles  or 
store-houses,  floating  on  the  sea, 
and  betake  themselves  to  fishing- 
craft  hugging  the  coast  or  lying 
upon  the  beach.  Nothing  can  be 
more  tempting  to  the  brush  than 
these  bold  petrels  of  the  storm 
beating  up  against  the  breeze  or 
flying  before  the  gale,  with  the 
attendant  battle  of  elements  and 
the  bravery  of  seafaring  life.  Mr 
Henry  Moore,  who  this  year  ap- 
pears in  fine  quality,  flings  himself 
fearlessly  on  a  sea  of  troubles ;  his 
"  Newhaven  Packet,  mid-Channel " 
encounters  a  stiff  breeze,  with 
fierce  waves  which  welter  under 
angry  storm-clouds.  As  we  write, 
the  news  arrives  that  Mr  Moore, 
as  was  anticipated,  reaps  his  re- 
ward by  election  into  the  Academy. 
Mr  Brett,  embarking  on  "  The 
Norman  Archipelago,"  risks,  speak- 
ing figuratively,  shipwreck.  The 
jagged  cast-iron  rocks  studding  the 
shining  summer  sea  are  perilous  to 
painter  as  to  navigator ;  the  daz- 
zling lights  and  contrasted  colours 
assault  the  eye  as  startling  crudi- 
ties. The  artist  is  committed  to 
realism  and  science ;  but  scientific 
facts  seldom  lie  in  the  way  of 
beauty.  The  happy  mean  is  struck 
by  Mr  Hook,  who,  when  geologi- 
cally wrong,  is  always  artistically 
right.  Take,  for  instance,  the  sea 
and  shore,  cormorants  reposing : 
the  near  rocks  are  little  more  than 
rude  indications,  yet,  pictorially 
speaking,  they  are  relatively  true  ; 
by  weight  and  mass  they  throw  off 
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the  distance,  fling  into  aerial  per- 
spective the  far  -  away  sea  and 
sky  above,  and  by  their  sombre 
shade  and  colour  cast  into  spark- 
ling lucency  the  sportive  waves 
breaking  into  spray.  Somehow 
the  artist  so  breaks  and  blends 
his  colours,  and  subdues  his  tones, 
as  to  suggest  the  work  of  the  old 
masters :  thus,  while  modern  pic- 
tures are  thin,  lie  on  the  surface, 
and  look  span-new,  Mr  Hook  gains 
depths,  time-worn  textures,  the 
sombre  aspects  of  a  world  grown 
old  and  decayed,  yet  ever  renovat- 
ing its  first  youth.  Mr  T.  0.  New- 
ton once  remarked  that  the  paint- 
ings of  the  ancient  Greeks,  were 
they  discovered,  would  probably  be 
found  to  resemble  the  pictures  of 
Mr  Hook.  Such  art  pertains  to 
all  time,  because  it  conforms  to 
essential  and  unchanging  laws. 
Mr  Colin  Hunter  has  a  like  large 
and  generic  manner.  His  dia- 
gram of  the  "  Rapids  of  Niagara  " 
may  be  crude  and  scattered ;  but 
in  smaller  compositions  he  happily 
approaches  Mr  Hook  in  glow  of 
colour  and  depth  of  tone.  Land- 
scape gains  in  poetry  and  expres- 
sion when  gross  materials  and 
hard  anatomies  melt  and  mellow 
under  the  emotions  awakened  by 
Nature  herself. 

Increasing  favour  is  shown  to  a 
class  of  subjects  wherein  landscape 
is  animated  by  living  occupants 
and  incidents.  Even  Mr  Keeley 
Halswelle  courts  popularity  by 
gathering  together  sheep  under  the 
"Welcome  Shade."  And  others, 
including  Mr  Tom  Lloyd,  have 
learnt  that  fatted  calves  and  pretty 
milkmaids  seldom  fail  to  please. 
Mr  Briton  Riviere,  if  occasionally 
melodramatic,  just  escapes  the 
namby  -  pamby  in  "  The  Sheep- 
Stealers  "  :  man  and  dog  in  silvery 
moonlight  watch  the  moment  for 
plunder.  The  artist,  as  usual, 
proves  his  knowledge  of  lines  and 
his  sense  of  dramatic  situation.  Mr 


Herkomer  this  year  recovers  lost 
ground :  his  landscapes  in  the 
Grosvenor  and  the  Academy  are 
powerful  and  impressive ;  and  in 
"  Hard  Times,  1885,"  he  recalls  the 
pathos  peculiar  to  Fred  "Walker. 
The  sad  scene  is  laid  in  a  country 
lane,  bleak  and  bare  in  wintry 
cold,  with  nothing  but  a  scant 
hedge  to  shelter  an  honest  labourer 
with  his  wife  and  child,  homeless 
and  starving.  The  picture  echoes 
the  cry  of  humanity  in  these  bad 
times.  In  the  same  room,  in  a 
brighter  key,  Mr  S.  A.  Forbes,  an 
artist  who  appears  under  excep- 
tional promise,  has  grouped  with 
brilliant  felicity  on  a  beach,  water- 
men and  fish-women  engaged  in 
gathering  the  harvest  of  the  sea. 
The  idea  and  treatment,  obviously 
borrowed  from  the  Continental 
schools,  tell  how  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  England  may  profit  by  merging 
insular  isolation  in  a  large  and 
varied  cosmopolitan  art. 

The  clever  coterie  of  painters 
who  clan  together  to  do  the  roman- 
tic in  Venice  play  the  harlequin. 
The  first  and  the  best  of  the 
brotherhood,  Van  Haanen,  is  ab- 
sent ;  and  his  shadow,  Mr  Henry 
Woods,  in  "Cupid's  Spell,"  com- 
poses with  the  trick  of  a  conjurer. 
Nothing  could  be  more  artificial 
or  clap-trap.  Mr  Logsdail,  who 
made  two  seasons  ago  a  palpable 
hit  in  the  piazza  of  St  Mark,  this 
year  is  little  more  than  architec- 
tural in  the  brilliant  faqade  of  Ca' 
d'Oro.  Of  the  fidelity  of  the  study 
we  can  speak,  as  we  happened  to 
see  the  artist  at  work  on  the  spot ; 
or  rather,  we  should  say,  we 
watched  him  waiting,  not  work- 
ing, for  he  refused  to  add  another 
touch  till  the  sun  came  out.  And 
it  may  be  that  this  blinding  bril- 
liancy of  sunlight  betrayed  Mr 
Fildes  into  meretriciousness,  when 
he  emptied  his  colour-box  on 
"Venetians"  washing  clothes  by 
a  canal !  Certainly  he  did  not 
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take  counsel  of  Titian  as  he  heaped 
on  his  canvas  crudity  and  opacity 
after  this  fashion.  Neither  was 
Carpaccio  at  his  elbow,  when,  for 
sake  of  show  and  flaunting  finery, 
he  sacrificed  sobriety  and  the  last 
semblance  of  simplicity.  The  raw- 
ness of  the  pigments,  the  most 
virulent  that  chemists  can  pos- 
sibly compound,  inflicts  an  intoler- 
able torture  on  the  eye.  And  that 
such  a  work,  at  once  clever  and 
wilfully  wrong,  should  come  from 
Venice,  the  cradle  of  all  that  is 
lovely  in  colour,  the  city  of  Titian, 
Veronese,  and  Tintoret,  speaks  of 
the  wide  gulf  which  lies  between 
the  old  and  the  new,  and  tells  how 
celestial  harmonies  may  change, 
"  as  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of 
tune  and  harsh  ! " 

The  Grosvenor  Gallery  has  done 
good  service,  and  yet  seems  to  have 
missed  its  mark.  What,  indeed, 
at  the  present  moment  may  be  its 
precise  raison  d'etre,  is  not  quite 
clear.  As  a  protest  against  the  sins 
and  shortcomings  of  the  Academy, 
it  no  longer  possesses  a  power  to 
be  taken  into  account.  The  Acad- 
emy has  still  the  pick  of  the 
studios,  and  its  rival  takes  the 
waifs  and  strays  that  remain  over. 
And  these  eccentricities  and  vaga- 
ries of  genius,  when  not  edifying 
are  entertaining, — as  when  some 
unfledged  poet-painter,  who  fain 
would  fly  and  fears  no  fall,  accosts 
the  Tragic  Muse  and  meets  Comedy 
unawares.  Here  the  visitor  may 
come  across  a  medieval  acrobat  in 
some  miracle  -  play,  a  marvel  of 
anatomy  and  expression  beyond 
the  reach  of  nature.  And  it  must 
be  conceded  that  these  varied 
performances  in  Bond  Street  con- 
sort well  with  the  chaos  of  English 
art. 

But  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  could 
never  have  won  its  position  solely 
by  mediocrity  and  eccentricity.  Its 
exhibitions  have  attracted,  through 
the  presence  of  distinguished  artists 


seldom  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  Thus, 
here  we  profit  by  Mr  Richmond's 
expositions  of  the  classic  ;  and  are 
disappointed  when,  as  at  present, 
we  look  in  vain  for  some  resur- 
rection of  medieval  art  from  Mr 
Burne  Jones.  The  latter  has  some- 
times drifted  dubiously  without 
compass  and  historic  chart ;  but 
last  year,  throwing  off  the  fetters 
of  archaicism,  in  "  King  Cophetua 
and  the  Beggar  Maid "  he  gave 
to  our  English  school  one  of  its 
noblest  products.  And  it  is  a 
happy  augury  that  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy has  just  added  to  its  prosaic 
ranks  this  poetic  painter.  The 
Grosvenor,  the  stronghold  of  me- 
dievalism, cherishes  memories  of 
the  poet -painter  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  mannerisms  of  the  master  are 
conspicuous  among  his  followers. 
But  imagination  and  colour,  with 
strivings  for  generic  types  and  an 
ideal  beauty,  are  seldom  absent ; 
hence  more  than  curiosity  attaches 
to  the  somewhat  abnormal  crea- 
tions of  Mr  Walter  Crane,  Mr  Stan- 
hope, Mr  Strudwick,  Mrs  and  Miss 
Stillman,  and  Miss  Pickering. 

Yet  the  fortunes  of  this  modern 
medievalism  suffer  serious  reverse 
in  Mr  Walter  Crane's  alarming 
abortion  dedicated  to  "  Freedom." 
The  poet  Cowper  writes — "  He  is 
the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes 
free,  and  all  are  slaves  besides;" 
but,  unfortunately,  this  painter 
prefers  to  take  inspiration  from 
Swinburne,  a  poet  who  in  his  po- 
litical ravings  has  confounded 
licence  with  liberty !  The  spec- 
tator is  here  put  out  of  counte- 
nance by  a  reverie  delivered  as  a 
rant;  and  the  composition,  of  little 
rhyme  and  less  reason,  is  hardly 
made  intelligible  by  an  appeal  to 
the  "Songs  before  Sunrise."  A 
fright  of  an  angel,  between  a  night- 
mare and  a  scarecrow,  hastens  to 
deliver  a  poor  wretch  stretched 
across  the  foreground  ;  his  gaunt 
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bones  are  wellnigh  as  destitute 
of  flesh  as  of  drapery:  yet  fallen 
chains  might  seem  to  proclaim 
"  freedom,"  did  not  peculiar  anato- 
mies preclude  full  enjoyment  of 
the  proffered  boon.  A  pair  of 
attendant  figures  or  petrifactions 
may  be  supposed  to  personify 
Church  and  State,  with  the  sug- 
gested moral  that  priest  and  king 
are  forthwith  to  be  shunted  into 
the  dark  ages.  Happily  the  art 
is  of  a  sort  to  bring  little  but  ridi- 
cule on  the  questionable  teaching. 
History,  moreover,  has  been  mis- 
read, for  medieval  art  respects  the 
powers  that  be,  and  teaches  that 
order  is  heaven's  first  law.  Take 
as  examples,  in  the  Palazzo  Pub- 
lico,  Siena,  early  frescoes  which 
proclaim  how  a  State  suffers  under 
violence  and  prospers  under  the 
rule  of  law.  Should  any  of  our 
painters  incline  to  preach  revolu- 
tion, they  will  do  well  not  to  school 
their  art  in  Greece  or  Italy  ;  what 
they  want  is  more  readily  met  with 
in  Paris  ! 

Mr  W.  B.  Richmond  forsakes 
beaten  paths,  eschews  common 
nature,  and  by  refined  motives 
puts  his  art  into  sympathetic  re- 
lation to  cultured  minds.  The 
painter  has  made  himself  person- 
ally familiar  from  time  to  time 
with  classic  lands ;  especially  in  a 
grand  panorama  of  Carrara  not 
to  be  forgotten,  he  recorded  his 
poetic  impressions  in  Italy;  and 
now,  among  memories  of  a  recent 
tour  in  Greece,  he  offers  a  sugges- 
tive sketch  of  "  Athens  in  a  Mist 
from  the  Road  to  Eleusis."  Such 
are  the  antecedents  which  endow 
with  exceptional  interest  the  for- 
midable composition,  known  to 
have  been  long  under  deliberation, 
"An  Audience  in  Athens  during 
the  representation  of  the  Agamem- 
non." The  picture  measures  about 
ten  feet  by  seven  feet ;  it  includes 
above  sixty  figures ;  and  is  drawn 
and  carried  out  with  utmost  care. 


Yet  the  failure  is  signal  as  the 
study  is  conspicuous,  and  the  cause 
of  the  miscarriage  dates  back  to 
the  first  conception.  The  piece  is 
necessarily  without  dramatic  action, 
because  the  stage  lies  outside  the 
picture.  We  see  only  the  audience, 
as  wrought  to  intense  and  varied 
emotion  by  Clytemnestra's  decla- 
mation. The  painter  displays  a 
conscience  above  all  praise ;  he 
works  up  the  heads  with  the  detail 
of  miniatures ;  he  is  scrupulously 
accurate  in  costume,  in  architec- 
tural structure,  and  in  topograph- 
ical accessories,  including  the  Ac- 
ropolis of  Athens,  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance. Yet,  notwithstanding,  the 
finished  product,  lacking  essential 
elements,  is  less  a  picture  than  a 
map  or  plan,  with  figures  stuck  in 
at  intervals,  as  regular  as  the  holes 
for  the  ashes  of  the  dead  in  classic 
columbarice.  The  composition  is 
comparable  to  a  well-filled  pit  of  a 
London  theatre,  or  to  a  chess-board 
set  with  pieces.  And,  more  unfor- 
tunate than  all,  life  has  ebbed  out 
from  these  statuesque  personages, 
and  the  suggestion  is  that  the 
greater  part  has  been  collected 
from  museums,  and  compiled  from 
dictionaries.  Such  an  achievement 
would  seem  less  for  the  delight  of 
an  Academy  of  Arts  than  for  the 
edification  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries. The  pictorial  style  is 
anomalous  and  perplexing ;  it  is 
neither  modern  nor  ancient.  Should 
the  picture  be  picked  up  by  some 
distant  posterity,  and  the  painter 
and  his  period  have  become  un- 
known, a  conjecture  might  be  ven- 
tured that  the  manner  was  Byzan- 
tine, and  that  the  artist  must  be 
distant  in  date  and  othenvise 
from  Apelles. 

With  greatest  pleasure  we  be- 
stow upon  Mr  Richmond's  por- 
traits the  unstinted  praise  which 
even  his  admirers  may  this  year 
withhold  from  the  fond  offspring 
of  his  ambition.  It  sometimes 
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happens  that  a  man  succeeds  all 
the  better  when  he  descends  from 
a  higher  sphere ;  the  nobler  truth 
and  the  subtler  beauty,  which  may 
have  eluded  his  grasp,  still  haunt 
his  memory  and  shape  his  work. 
Mr  W.  B.  Richmond  inherits  from 
his  father,  the  Academician,  in- 
sight into  character  as  written  by 
the  mind  on  the  face,  and  his  own 
tastes  and  pursuits  have  made  him 
so  familiar  with  the  best  Italian 
art,  that  even  in  his  portraits 
fancy  is  carried  back  to  historic 
schools.  He  seems  to  put  the 
question,  How  would  an  old  Tus- 
can or  Venetian  have  dealt  with 
this  sitter  ?  Thus  colour  from 
Venice  is  reflected  on  "  Mrs  Wat- 
ers " ;  here  harmonies  pitched  in 
a  deep  lustrous  key  are  caught 
from  Palma  Vecchio.  The  por- 
trait hung  as  a  companion,  of  an 
elderly  buxom  lady,  transports  the 
spectator  from  Italy  to  Holland. 
The  study,  in  little  else  than  black 
and  white,  suggests  a  Rembrandt 
etching ;  the  forms  and  lines  com- 
pose compactly,  the  response  is 
close  between  the  head  and  the 
hands,  wanting  which  a  portrait 
seldom  expresses  the  whole  char- 
acter. Again,  proximity  to  the 
studio  of  Romney  might  be  sus- 
pected in  the  deftly  pencilled  pro- 
tile  of  Miss  Margerie  Wormald, 
sharply,  cleanly  cut,  as  a  head  on  a 
classic  gem.  The  affinities  between 
Romney  and  Richmond  might  re- 
ceive ready  illustration  from  Greek 
vases.  These  portraits  evince  the 
power  of  extemporising  ])a#ticci, 
just  as  a  poet  might  possess  the 
faculty  of  throwing  off  paraphrases 
or  parodies. 

Why  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
should  this  year  find  its  specialty 
in  portraiture  can  hardly  be  told, 
yet  it  merits  thanks  for  kindly 
putting  on  view  illustrious  men  of 
the  time.  Here  and  there,  how- 
ever, familiar  acquaintances  stand 
out  as  startling  strangers.  Indeed, 


the  well-known  heads  of  Robert 
Browning  and  Charles  Halle",  by 
their  several  sons,  are  so  disas- 
trous as  to  suggest  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac  reversed  !  Other  well-meant 
attempts  are  less  calamitous  :  any- 
how, Mr  Herkomer's  "Villiers  Stan- 
ford, Esq.,  musical  composer,"  is 
not  oppressed  by  dignity ;  nor  Mr 
Richmond's  "Andrew  Lang,  Esq.," 
threatened  with  frivolity  !  Some- 
what distasteful  must  be  accounted 
the  coarse  realism  wherewith  Mr 
Holl  has  perpetuated  the  memory 
of  the  late  Lord  Overstone.  Near 
at  hand,  the  spectator  is  taken  by 
storm  with  Mr  Millais's  amazingly 
strong  version  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
well-known  features.  This  prob- 
ably is  the  portrait  of  the  year ; 
firm  in  drawing,  plucky  in  touch, 
brilliant  in  colour.  But  it  cannot 
be  affirmed  of  the  head,  as  was 
once  said  in  praise  of  a  certain 
likeness,  that  from  all  sides,  when 
approached,  it  greets  everybody 
with  a  smile.  Yet  the  eye  with 
fierce  terror  follows  the  spectator 
wheresoever  he  may  flee  for  refuge. 
The  character  which  the  artist  has 
been  successful  in  catching  cannot 
be  called  precisely  angelic ;  the 
restlessness  is  defiant  of  repose, 
the  mobility  among  the  features 
prefigures  ceaseless  change,  the 
heroic  set  of  the  head  threatens 
the  Opposition  with  attack.  In 
fact,  the  moo3  of  mind  depicted 
is  that  which  Mr  Gladstone,  in  a 
"  personal  explanation  "  made  in 
the  House  a  month  or  two  ago, 
described  with  charming  candour 
as  "  of  a  highly  polemical  and  con- 
troversial character." 

The  Grosvenor  Gallery  deserves 
a  visit,  if  only  for  the  refutation 
it  gives  to  the  charges  of  the 
"  British  Matron."  What  possibly 
can  be  more  pure-minded  than 
"  Love  and  Life,"  as  depicted  by 
Mr  Watts  in  absolute  nudity  ? 
And  at  a  few  doors'  distance,  in 
Bond  Street,  the  lewd  yet  clothed 
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figures  by  Jan  Van  Beers  clearly 
prove  that  something  besides  dra- 
pery is  needed  to  shield  against 
prurience  and  immorality.  Mr 
Watts,  the  honoured  champion  of 
the  ideal,  may  be  taken  to  typify 
his  art  and  his  aims  in  the  sha- 
dowy vision  of  "  Ararat"  :  in  this 
picture,  the  lofty  mountain-peaks, 
silent  in  the  serene  sky,  soar  far 
above  the  gross  vapours  of  the 
lower  earth. 

The  conclusions  to  which  we 
have  pointed  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows  : — 

Art  has  sunk  lower  in  stand- 
ard in  proportion  as  it  is  more 
widely  diffused :  being  spread  over 
a  broader  surface,  it  becomes  shal- 
lower. 

Patrons  of  art  in  like  manner,  as 
they  multiply,  degenerate :  in  place 
of  the  educated  few  rise  the  ignorant 
many. 

Artists  no  longer  paint  up  to 
cultured  connoisseurs,  but  down  to 
the  common  people;  and  this  de- 
mocracy among  patrons  and  paint- 
ers has  vulgarised  art. 

Art  has  changed  for  the  worse 
its  mental  aspects :  it  is  less  serious 
and  more  frivolous;  less  student- 
like,  and  more  superficial  and 
showy  ;  less  the  issue  of  the  higher 
faculties,  and  more  the  offspring 
of  the  senses. 

Art,  accordingly,  seldom  deals 
with  the  imagination  and  the  rea- 
son :  it  is  no  longer  creative ;  it  has 
forsaken  the  walks  of  the  ideal, 
and  thus  holds  but  distant  fellow- 
ship with  minds  of  calibre  and 
culture. 

Art  in  reverse  ratio  has  grown 
naturalistic  and  real :  something  to 
be  measured  and  weighed,  as  any 
other  commercial  commodity. 

Hence  the  union  of  the  ideal 
with  the  real,  the  perfection  of 
Greek  art,  is  an  end  beyond  the 
aim  of  modern  art. 

The  study  of  nature,  including 


man,  is  given  to  character,  accident, 
and  outward  material,  rather  than 
to  generic  forms,  governing  laws, 
and  indwelling  life. 

Hence  modern  art,  as  distin- 
guished from  ancient,  falls  short 
of  nature's  abstract  and  ideal 
types,  and  is  content  to  realise 
creation  in  the  concrete. 

And  the  prevailing  traits  of 
figure-subjects  pass  into  landscape 
art.  Thus,  historic  and  poetic 
landscapes  give  place  to  prosaic 
transcripts,  without  imaginative 
outlook  beyond  the  actual  and  the 
present. 

Accordingly,  the  pictorial  arts 
of  the  day  are  barren  and  station- 
ary, compared  with  the  advance 
in  science  and  the  fecundity  of 
poetry  and  romance. 

In  short,  the  fine  arts  have  fallen 
below  the  standard  and  require- 
ment of  cultured  minds,  and  fail 
to  respond  to  the  noblest  phases  of 
civilisation. 

Such  are  some  of  the  causes 
which  have  brought  decline  on 
contemporary  art.  And  the  hope 
of  the  future  rests  greatly  in  the 
true  welfare  of  artists  themselves, 
with  whom  we  wish  in  conclusion 
to  express  deepest  sympathy,  both 
in  their  aspirations  and  discour- 
agements. The  next  trial  will 
come  from  the  flood  of  mediocrity 
which,  consequent  on  the  present 
art  craze,  threatens  to  swamp  real 
talent.  But  let  the  true-born 
artist  take  counsel  of  his  better 
genius,  knowing  that  victory  sides 
not  with  the  stoutest  arm  but  with 
the  best  equipped  mind.  The  de- 
voted artist  sacrifices  all  for  his 
art ;  he  flees  from  the  tumult  of 
the  world,  forsakes  the  vanity  of 
fleeting  fashion,  and  takes  shelter 
in  the  quiet  student  life.  He 
builds  on  things  abiding  a  fame 
enduring.  So,  "  through  the  cloud 
that  roofs  our  world  with  night," 
will  "  break  diviner  light." 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII. — WISDOM   AND    IGNORANCE. 

"  For  reasons  not  to  lore  him  once  I  sought, 
And  wearied  all  my  thought 
To  vex  myself  and  him  :  I  now  would  give 
My  love,  could  he  but  live." 

— LANDOR. 


NEXT  day  brought  no  answer  to 
the  riddle. 

With  some  difficulty  a  search  was 
organised;  heavy  payment  being  ne- 
cessary to  induce  some  half-dozen 
of  the  more  enlightened  peasants 
of  the  valley  to  assist  in  sounding 
Gaura  Dracului.  But  the  en- 
lightenment of  these  volunteers 
was,  after  all,  but  a  question  of 
comparison,  and  its  measure  proved 
to  be  considerably  shorter  than  the 
measure  of  rope  which  was  put  into 
requisition.  No  man  would  ven- 
ture beyond  a  certain  depth  ;  and 
despite  hundreds  of  yards  of  rope 
and  dozens  of  fir- wood  torches,  not 
the  smallest  trace  was  obtained. 
After  several  hours  of  hard  labour, 
the  men  began  to  look  at  each 
other  askance,  and  to  murmur  that 
a  dead  man's  grave  was  not  worth 
a  live  man's  neck,  and  that  it 
could  matter  little  to  the  ill-fated 
German  whether  his  bones  were 
left  to  moulder  in  the  abyss,  or 
dragged  up  to  be  pompously  in- 
terred. So,  throwing  away  their 
torches,  and  shouldering  their  im- 
plements, they  marched  down-hill 
again,  and  the  devils  once  more 
were  left  in  quiet  possession. 

The  news  of  the  catastrophe 
spread  quickly  in  the  valley;  the 
last  of  the  departing  visitors  took 
with  them  this  tale  of  horror  in 
every  shape  of  distorted  variety. 
Gaura  Dracului,  whose  very  ex- 
istence had  been  hitherto  un- 
known, was  on  everybody's  lips 
to-day ;  the  event  was  discussed 
at  every  house-corner  and  under 


every  doorway.  The  two  lads  who 
were  engaged  in  dusting  and  stow- 
ing away,  for  the  winter,  the 
velvet  chairs  of  the  Cursalon, 
enlivened  each  other's  task  with 
the  latest  edition  of  the  story.  In 
the  restaurant  of  the  old  street, 
where  the  printed  bill  of  fare  had 
long  since  dwindled  into  a  short 
scribbled  list — quite  a  bill  of  fare 
en  neglige — and  where  an  almost 
unbroken  quiet  reigned  in  place  of 
the  once  noisy  chatter,  the  land- 
lord enlarged  upon  the  tale  to  the 
small  handful  of  visitors.  The 
reduced  staff  of  waiters  whispered 
about  it  to  one  another  in  their 
now  frequent  intervals  of  leisure. 
The  Hercules  fountain  was  more 
than  ever  surrounded  by  loiterers, 
whose  gossiping  comments  mingled 
with  the  splash  of  the  water.  Even 
the  musicians,  as  they  made  their 
last  round  this  morning  for  a  fare- 
well concert,  exchanged  comments 
upon  the  deplorable  event.  The 
very  children,  who  ran  races  in 
the  deserted  arcades  which  they 
had  now  all  to  themselves,  spoke 
of  the  fearful  thing  which  had  hap- 
pened in  the  mountains. 

What  heightened  the  excitement 
was  the  existence  of  suspense,  for 
it  was  understood  that  there  ex- 
isted still  a  possibility  of  hope.  It 
was  the  general  run  of  outsiders 
before  mentioned,  those  who  knew 
least  about  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  who  most  maintained 
this  possibility.  People  hoped  in 
exact  proportion  to  their  ignor- 
ance :  those  who  knew  least  hoped 
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most ;  the  few  who  suspected  the 
truth  hoped  less ;  and  only  the  one 
person  who  knew  it,  had  said  good- 
bye to  hope.  For  Gretchen  there 
existed  no  darkness, — all  was  as 
distinct  as  daylight. 

When  she  awoke  that  morning, 
after  a  short  spell  of  exhausted 
sleep,  it  was  with  a  numb  feeling 
of  some  great  misery,  which  had 
been  deadened  for  the  space  of  a 
few  hours,  and  which  now  was 
waiting  close  at  hand  to  seize  upon 
her  afresh. 

As  her  mind  slowly  cleared, 
she  remembered  it  all ;  her  heart 
throbbed  in  dull  pain,  and  she 
turned  her  face  to  the  pillow.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  at  that  moment 
her  whole  life  stretched  before  her 
far  into  the  future, — wearisome, 
useless,  and  barren  of  all  joy. 

Many  times  that  day  did  she 
repeat  to  herself  the  words  of  the 
Roumanian  song — 

"  Tasted  I  each  fragrant  herb, 
Sipped  I  of  each  dewy  flower, 

Drive  thine  image  from  my  breast, 
Sweetheart,    none    could    have    the 
power." 

Ah  no !  Not  on  any  mountain 
of  the  earth,  not  in  any  valley, 
not  on  any  meadow  however  green, 
did  there  grow  the  herb  Forget- 
fulness,  which  had  power  to  give 
her  oblivion. 

She  was  ill  all  that  day.  Her 
head  was  burning,  and  her  hands 
were  cold  as  ice.  Dr  Funk  called 
it  a  nervous  fever,  and  wrote 
a  prescription  of  powders,  which 
she  took  without  resistance.  As- 
celinde  was  hysterical  and  tearful, 
pacing  the  room  restlessly,  and 
relieving  her  feelings  by  long  out- 
pourings to  which  no  one  listened. 
She  was  not  hard-hearted,  poor 
woman ;  and  now  that  Dr  Komers 
had  come  to  such  a  tragical 
end,  she  appeared  to  remember 
that,  after  all,  he  had  been  her 
family  lawyer.  She  was  rather 


disposed  to  consider  it  a  liberty 
on  the  part  of  the  mountains,  or 
of  Hercules,  or  of  fate  in  general, 
to  have  dealt  so  summarily  with  a 
man  who  had  conducted  for  so  long 
the  affairs  of  the  Drask6cs  family. 

What  Gretchen  suffered  was 
quite  a  different  sort  of  suffering 
from  that  which  Ascelinde  suffered, 
or  even  Adalbert.  For  them  there 
was  the  weight  of  suspense ;  there 
was  a  strained  attention,  a  con- 
stant listening  for  every  sound, 
anxious  glances  from  the  window, 
nervous  starts  whenever  the  door 
was  unexpectedly  opened.  Con- 
trasted with  the  restlessness  of  the 
others,  Gretchen's  apathy  looked 
like  indifference.  No  sound  or  ex- 
clamation was  enough  to  make  her 
raise  her  head  from  her  arm.  It 
had  not  been  possible  to  keep  the 
truth  from  Adalbert.  He  could 
not  look  into  Gretchen's  face  and 
not  guess  at  a  misfortune.  With 
the  irritation  of  an  invalid  he  had 
pressed  them  with  questions,  and 
then  they  told  him  that  Gaura 
Dracului  was  found,  but  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  place 
had  remained  a  secret  to  them  for 
ever.  He  fainted  with  the  excite- 
ment ;  he  was  too  weak  to  bear  the 
shock;  and  from  the  moment  that  he 
revived  from  that  dead  faint,  he  sat 
listening  in  his  chair  for  the  foot- 
step of  the  man  who,  as  he  queru- 
lously persisted,  must  still  be  alive, 
but  whom  Gretchen  knew  to  be  dead. 

"  Never  fear,  Gretchen,"  he 
would  fretfully  exclaim  ;  "  if  he 
does  not  come  back  this  morning, 
he  will  come  this  evening  ;  if  he 
does  not  come  to-day,  he  will  come 
back  to-morrow." 

Every  word  was  a  stab  to  Gret- 
chen ;  she  could  answer  only  by  a 
feeble  smile.  How  she  longed  for 
this  blessed  ignorance  !  How  she 
yearned  for  her  former  blindness ! 
She  alone  to  be  wise,  and  to  sit 
there  helpless  in  her  terrible  wis- 
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dom,  listening  to  these  words  of 
mocking  encouragement !  She  was 
jealous  of  her  parents'  suspense ; 
jealous  of  every  start  and  glance 
which  betrayed  that  they  still 
could  hope. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  general 
hope  grew  fainter.  The  tidings, 
so  hungrily  looked  for,  did  not 
come.  The  great  mass  of  moun- 
tains lay  peaceful  as  ever  in  the 
sunlight,  and  the  sky  above  was 
pale  and  cloudless,  innocent  as  the 
blue  of  an  infant's  eye. 

Every  hour  might  bring  the  solu- 
tion of  the  riddle,  but  hour  after 
hour  trailed  by  and  did  not  bring 
it.  Even  upon  Kurt's  good-hu- 
moured and  careless  face  an  ever- 
deepening  despondency  had  set  its 
mark.  Mr  Howard  did  not  appear 
again  at  the  hotel.  He  had  gone 
away  on  sudden  business,  Kurt 
said,  when  he  was  questioned. 

Thus  the  first  day  of  suspense 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  second 
day  began.  It  was  an  echo  of  the 
first ;  and  the  third  was  an  echo 
of  the  second.  Imperceptibly  the 
public  excitement  was  losing  its 
edge.  Hope  was  abandoned,  and 
the  misfortune  was  beginning  to  oe 
accepted  as  an  accomplished  fact. 

Such  was  the  general  state  of 
mind ;  but  there  was  one  person 
among  the  outside  public  who  had 
arrived  at  her  conclusions  in  a 
different  fashion  and  at  a  different 
pace  from  the  average  of  people. 
Princess  Tryphosa  had  not  for- 
gotten a  single  word  which  Istvan 
had  spoken  on  the  morning  of  that 
scene  between  them,  and  the  con- 
clusion she  came  to  was  that  the 
lawyer's  death  could  only  be  called 
an  accident  in  the  very  widest 
sense  of  the  word.  She  did  not 
reach  this  stage  in  the  first  hour, 
nor  even  in  the  first  day.  It  took 
her  the  whole  first  day  to  recover 
from  the  shock  of  surprise.  On 
the  second  day  she  said  to  herself, 


"  Dr  Komers  is  dead  ; "  and  on  the 
third  day  she  said,  "Istvan  has 
killed  him." 

It  was  on  this  third  day,  when 
the  sun  still  shone  with  the  chill 
brilliancy  which  for  so  many  weeks 
past  had  been  unbroken,  that  Gret- 
chen  formed  the  resolution  of  writ- 
ing to  Anna  Komers.  She  had 
scarcely  thought  of  Anna  Komers 
till  now,  nor  of  the  blow  which  this 
would  bring  her.  She  had  been 
too  stunned  herself  to  think  of 
others.  Now  that  the  thought  had 
once  presented  itself,  it  had  about 
it  a  sort  of  bitter  fascination  which 
was  not  to  be  resisted.  It  was 
time  that  Anna  Komers  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  truth  ;  and  Gret- 
chen  felt  a  jealous  fear  lest  any 
one  else  should  break  the  news — 
for  no  one  could  do  it  so  tenderly 
as  she  would  do  it.  She  was  going 
to  extinguish  the  one  light  of  joy 
in  a  lonely  woman's  life ;  but  she 
would  extinguish  it  with  such  lov- 
ing fingers,  that  even  the  darkness 
would  not  be  quite  dark.  It  would 
be  like  laying  a  rude  finger  on  a 
raw  wound ;  but,  with  a  sort  of 
grim  satisfaction,  Gretchen  felt  that 
she  would  have  the  strength  to  do 
it.  She  could  no  longer  sit  thus 
still  and  inactive ;  she  must  do 
something  positive,  or  else  this 
artificial  fortitude  would  give  way. 
Her  heart  would  burst  if  she  did 
not  confide  her  secret  to  some  one  ; 
and  it  was  towards  Anna  Komers 
that  she  yearned — his  sister — the 
meagre,  querulous  woman  who  had 
loved  Vincenz  to  idolatry,  and  for 
whom  Vincenz  had  sacrificed  his 
whole  life,  after  having  sinned  so 
innocently  yet  so  grievously  against 
her.  Anna  should  know  now  that 
she  had  triumphed.  Gretchen 
would  not  spare  herself.  She 
would  tell  her  the  whole  truth, 
and  perhaps  in  the  future  she  might 
be  allowed  to  devote  herself  to  the 
lonely  old  maid. 
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She  wrote  her  letter  sitting 
alone  in  the  room  which  was  their 
sitting-room.  It  was  very  still, 
both  inside  the  house  and  out. 
There  was  scarcely  a  living  crea- 
ture within  sight  of  the  windows, 
and  there  was  hardly  a  sign  of 
life  about  the  short  street  of  the 
place. 

It  was  hard  to  write  the  words 
which  told  the  bitter  truth :  the 
pen  made  many  an  unsteady  stroke, 
for  Gretchen's  hand  was  shaking 
nervously. 

She  drew  a  long  breath  when 
that  part  of  her  task  was  over. 
Then  she  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  her  pale  cheek  flushed.  Had 
she  the  courage  to  do  the  second 
part  of  her  task  ?  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  bury  the  secret  for 
ever? — barren  and  useless  secret, 
which  now  could  bear  no  fruit. 

Her  hesitation  was  short.  It 
was  not  in  her  nature  to  do  any- 
thing by  halves;  she  would  have 
no  excuses,  no  modifications,  no 
wrapping  up  of  the  truth,  no  patch- 
ing together  of  the  wrecks  of  her 
reasoning.  Since  her  theories  of 
life  had  failed  her,  she  would,  in- 
stead of  clinging  to  the  surviving 
fragments,  cast  their  very  last 
atoms  from  her ;  since  she  had  been 
too  weak  to  live  up  to  that  reputa- 
tion which  the  prix  de  logique  had 
gained  her,  she  would  proclaim  her 
mistake,  instead  of  masking  it — 
she  would  demolish  her  golden  calf 
as  publicly  as  she  had  erected  it. 
So  only,  by  courageous  avowal 
rather  than  by  timid  concealment, 
could  the  defeat  be  invested  with 
a  grim  triumph  of  its  own. 

In  haste,  as  though  afraid  that 
her  resolution  might  waver,  Gret- 
chen  went  on  writing. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  day  when 
we  quarrelled,  and  the  words  that 
you  said  to  me  then?  Perhaps 
you  have  | forgotten  them,  but  I 
have  not.  I  used  to  boast  then 


that  I  had  no  heart :  ah  !  if  I  had 
not,  I  could  not  now  be  broken- 
hearted !  You  said  to  me  then 
that  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the 
love  of  such  a  man ;  that  perhaps  I 
should  find  out  his  value  some  day 
when  it  was  too  late.  I  want  you 
to  know  that  it  has  come  true.  I 
am  more  thankful  for  the  thought 
that  he  has  loved  me,  than  for  any 
other  blessing  in  the  world.  Now 
that  he  is  gone,  I  have  found  out 
that  I  loved  him — since  when,  I  do 
not  know,  nor  how  it  began.  His 
great  love,  which  I  so  little  de- 
served, conquered  me  at  last ;  but 
he  never  guessed  it,  since  I  did  not 
guess  it  myself.  The  thought  which 
weighs  most  heavily  on  my  mind 
is,  that  he  should  have  died  think- 
ing me  still  the  heartless  creature 
that  I  tried  to  be.  If  he  could 
have  known  that  I  never  loved  any 
man  but  him,  and  will  never  love 
any  other ;  if  he  could  know  now 
that  I  am  mourning  for  him, — I 
should  not  have  that  bitter  remorse 
in  my  heart.  Twice  he  asked  me 
to  be  his  wife,  and  twice  I  refused. 
His  love  appeared  to  me  then  to 
be  a  trifle,  or  at  most  a  burden ; 
and  now  I  would  go  on  my  knees, 
if  any  prayers  could  give  me  back 
one  look  of  his,  or  one  touch  of  his 
hand  —  one  moment  only  to  tell 
him  of  my  penitence.  He  would 
not  have  offered  me  his  love  a 
third  time — he  vowed  that  he  would 
not  do  it ;  and  in  time  he  would 
have  found  out  that  I  am  not  good 
enough  to  be  his  wife.  But  it  is  no 
use  thinking  of  what  cannot  be 
now " 

The  colour  was  burning  high  in 
Gretchen's  face  long  ere  she  had 
reached  this  point ;  but  she  per- 
severed —  she  meant  to  deal  un- 
mercifully with  herself. 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes ; 
there  was  a  mist  of  tears  obscuring 
her  sight,  and  one  drop  had  fallen 
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on  the  paper,  blotting  the  fresh 
ink.  Her  head  was  aching  wearily. 
The  veins  in  her  temples  throbbed  ; 
there  was  a  dull  surging  sound  in 
her  ears.  The  mist  slowly  cleared 
from  her  eyes,  but  that  surging 
sound  continued.  It  was  a  sound 
as  of  far-off  waves  washing  along 
a  coast,  or  the  distant  sigh  of  wind, 
or  the  murmur  of  many  voices. 

It  was  disagreeably  persistent, 
and  it  was  gradually  but  imper- 
ceptibly swelling.  Could  this  be 
no  more  than  a  nervous  fancy  ? 
The  sound  no  longer  seemed  to  be 
in  her  head  ;  it  was  something  out- 
side her — something  that  was  not 
even  in  the  room,  but  which  came 
floating  through  the  window  from 
down  there  in  the  valley. 

Gretcheii  went  to  the  window. 
The  valley  lay  before  her  as  life- 
less as  it  had  been  during  all  this 
still  afternoon,  but  not  quite  as 


silent.  That  sound  was  distinctly 
floating  upwards ;  it  had  detached 
itself  from  the  aching  throb  of  her 
head.  It  was  individual  and  apart. 
It  was  growing  less  like  the  sweep 
of  waves  and  wind,  and  more  and 
more  was  it  becoming  like  the 
murmur  of  many  voices.  And 
other  ears  than  her  own  had  heard 
the  sounds :  for  here  and  there  a 
window  was  flung  open  and  a  head 
was  stuck  out ;  a  waiter  with  a 
napkin  under  his  arm  came  out  of 
the  restaurant,  and  stood  staring 
up  the  valley,  though  as  yet  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen.  Gretchen 
remained  at  the  window  with  the 
pen  still  in  her  hand.  She  saw 
the  empty  road,  without  a  living 
creature  in  sight;  but  that  mur- 
mur of  voices  was  swelling,  and 
she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
turn  which  in  another  moment 
must  disclose  to  her  its  cause. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. — THE   STORY   OF   A   TOADSTOOL. 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
little  white  toadstool,  born  of  pale 
dews  and  of  stealthy  saps,  high  up 
on  the  branch  of  a  stately  forest- 
tree.  It  was  snowy  white ;  and 
when  the  moonbeams  fell  upon  it, 
it  looked  like  a  white  blossom  which 
had  grown  up  there  by  mistake.  But 
the  flowers  that  carpeted  the  forest 
scoffed  and  jeered  at  it,  and  said — 

"  What  good  are  you  to  any  one  ? 
You  are  not  beautiful,  you  are  not 
a  flower.  We  make  the  forest 
glorious  with  our  painted  bells, 
we  gild  the  green  moss,  we  scent 
the  breeze,  we  nod  from  the  hunt- 
er's cap,  and  sometimes  the  shep- 
herd makes  a  nosegay  of  us  for  his 
love ;  but  no  one  cares  to  gather 
you.  No  peasant  even  will  take  the 
trouble  to  eat  you ;  for  there  are 
plenty  like  you  at  the  foot  of  the 
trees.  You  are  of  no  use;  you 
are  nothing  but  a  toadstool ! " 


And  the  toadstool  sighed,  and 
repeated  humbly,  "  I  know  it ;  I 
am  nothing  but  a  toadstool ! " 

And  summer  and  winter  came 
and  went  for  many,  many  years, 
and  the  toadstool  still  sat  on  the 
branch  of  the  tree,  and  mourned 
over  its  melancholy  lot.  And  it 
grew  and  grew,  and  hardened  into 
wood,  until  it  became  as  part  of 
the  tree ;  and  as  each  spring  came 
round,  and  the  flowers  awoke  from 
their  winter  sleep,  they  looked  up 
mockingly  and  began  their  old  jests. 

"  What,  old  toadstool !  are  you 
there  still  ? "  the  white  anemones 
cried,  and  shook  with  laughter  as 
they  recognised  him. 

"  He  has  grown  so  tough  and  so 
hard,"  said  the  spring  crocuses,  as 
they  pointed  up  at  him  with  their 
long  straight  fingers — "so  tough 
and  so  hard,  that  not  even  a  hungry 
peasant  would  eat  him  now." 
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Even  the  violets,  these  spoilt  chil- 
dren of  the  spring,  nudged  each 
other  and  tittered,  as  they  peeped 
at  the  old  weather-beaten  toadstool. 

"  Old  toadstool !  old  toadstool ! 
are  you  not  yet  tired  of  sitting  up 
there  1  Has  no  one  eaten  you  yet, 
old  toadstool ? " 

And  the  flowers  laughed  till 
they  shook  again,  and  repeated 
their  joke  to  the  breeze,  who  liked 
it  so  well  that  he  went  murmuring 
through  the  forest,  "It  is  only  a 
toadstool ;  a  useless  old  toadstool ! " 

But  one  evening  when  the  toad- 
stool was  weeping  in  the  moonlight, 
with  the  dewdrops  sparkling  all 
around  it,  the  spirit  of  the  forest 
passed  by  and  said — 

"Toadstool,  why  dost  thou 
weep  1 " 

And  it  answered,  "  I  am  weep- 
ing because  I  am  only  a  toadstool ; 
I  am  no  use  to  any  one,  and  I  have 
grown  tough  and  hard.  It  would 
be  more  merciful  if  the  woodman 
would  take  his  axe  and  strike  me 
off  the  tree,  to  end  my  useless  life." 


The  spirit  answered,  "  Toad- 
stool, weep  no  more.  Listen  no 
more  to  the  jests  of  the  foolish 
flowers :  let  them  laugh  now  and 
jeer  :  they  will  yet  bow  before  thee 
some  day.  A  great  honour  is  in 
store  for  thee  !  I  have  placed  thee 
there  on  the  tree,  and  let  thee 
grow  large  from  year  to  year,  so 
thou  shouldst  shine  at  night  like  a 
beacon  and  save  the  life  of  a  noble 
man." 

Hearing  this,  the  toadstool  wept 
no  more.  And  when  spring  came 
round  again  and  the  flowers  crept 
out  from  under  their  mossy  cover- 
ings, they  did  not  laugh  nor  jest ; 
the  anemones  hung  their  pale 
heads,  the  crocuses  stood  agape 
with  wonder,  and  the  violets  hid 
their  faces  in  the  grass — for  the 
flowers  knew  that  though  their 
painted  bells  might  gild  the  moss 
and  scent  the  breeze,  though  some 
fair  shepherdess  might  prize  them 
as  a  love-token,  yet  they  could 
never  save  a  human  life  as  the 
tough  old  toadstool  had  done. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. THE    POLITICAL    SPY. 

'•  The  accident  of  an  accident." — LORD  THUELOW. 


When  Yincenz,  in  blind  confi- 
dence, turned,  as  he  had  been  told, 
sharp  to  the  left,  he  experienced 
a  violent  blow  against  his  face, 
coming  from  a  low-hanging  branch 
which  he  had  not  perceived.  His 
spectacles  were  struck  off  as  well 
as  his  hat,  and  it  took  him  some 
minutes  before  he  could  disentangle 
himself  from  his  position.  Having 
succeeded  in  this,  he  looked  about 
for  his  hat  and  spectacles.  The  hat 
was  close  at  hand,  but  the  spectacles 
were  not ;  and  the  ground  being 
in  darkness,  and  he  being  half 
blind  without  his  glasses,  a  long 
and  tedious  search  proved  unavail- 
ing. He  had  just  come  to  the 


conclusion  that  he  must  abandon 
the  hope  of  finding  them,  when, 
looking  up,  he  found  himself  again 
close  to  the  tree  with  the  white 
signal  on  it.  The  moonlight  still 
struck  upon  it,  and  Vincenz  put 
out  his  hand  to  feel  the  handker- 
chief. 

It  was  no  handkerchief,  how- 
ever, his  first  touch  told  him  ;  he 
had  expected  to  grasp  thin  folds, 
instead  of  which  his  hand  came  in 
contact  with  a  hard  and  woody 
surface.  He  looked  nearer,  and 
felt  it  all  over,  unable  at  first 
to  imagine  what  this  enigmatical 
white  object  could  be.  It  proved 
to  be  a  large  fungus  grown,  out  of 
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the  wood  of  the  tree,  of  a  shining 
grey  texture,  and  whitened  by  the 
moonlight  into  the  semblance  of 
a  dazzlingly  pale  flower.  Even 
a  man  less  short  -  sighted  and 
less  absent-minded  than  Vincenz, 
might  in  this  deceitful  light  have 
taken  a  fungus  for  a  handkerchief. 

He  had  mistaken  the  signal  then, 
and  if  the  handkerchief  were  not 
on  this  tree,  it  must  be  on  some 
other  tree  a  few  paces  farther  on. 
A  few  paces  farther  on  sounds  a 
simple  matter  indeed ;  but  a  few 
paces  in  which  direction  ?  was  the 
question  to  be  decided.  Having 
groped  about  for  several  minutes 
on  the  ground,  Vincenz  had  lost 
all  sense  of  direction.  He  took 
his  chance  now,  turning  the  way 
which  seemed  to  him  most  likely, 
but  which  happened  to  be  one  of 
the  numerous  wrong  ways  instead 
of  the  only  right  one.  He  went 
on  from  tree  to  tree,  examining 
each  trunk,  and  coming  upon  many 
more  toadstools,  but  no  handker- 
chief. When  he  had  examined 
more  than  half-a-dozen  trees,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
turned  the  wrong  way,  and  again 
changed  his  direction.  More  toad- 
stools here,  and  as  little  sign  of  a 
handkerchief  as  before.  The  first 
direction  must  have  been  the  right 
one  after  all,  he  thought ;  but  which 
way  did  it  now  lie?  Who  could 
tell  him  that?  Not  the  solemn 
beech -trees  all  around,  nor  the 
squirrels  that  were  asleep  up  there 
on  the  branches.  He  had  been 
walking  more  than  ten  minutes 
now,  and  he  began  to  confess  to 
himself  that  he  had  lost  his  way. 
It  is  a  confession  which  no  one 
likes  to  make,  even  to  himself ;  and 
in  this  case  the  fact  was  not  only 
highly  inconvenient,  but  might  be 
attended  by  serious  consequences. 

He  quickened  his  pace,  trusting 
more  or  less  to  fate;  and  when 
Vincenz  chose  to  put  out  his 


strength,  his  long  -  limbed  frame 
could  get  over  the  ground  at  a 
marvellous  pace.  He  had  relin- 
quished his  examination  of  the 
trees  now,  and,  without  any  special 
pang  of  regret,  given  up  the  hope 
both  of  the  handkerchief  and  the 
hole.  His  only  thought  was  to 
rejoin  the  others.  He  walked  on 
faster  and  faster,  fancying  that  he 
recognised  the  surroundings  now 
and  then,  and  expecting  at  every 
turn  to  come  upon  the  waiting 
people  around  the  fallen  tree-trunk. 
Thus,  thanks  to  his  walking  powers, 
Vincenz  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
was  entirely  out  of  earshot,  and 
getting  rapidly  farther  every  mo- 
ment from  the  point  which  he 
wished  to  reach.  The  trees  were 
all  so  exactly  alike,  and  Vincenz 
was  so  helpless  without  his  spec- 
tacles, that  more  than  once  he  was 
deceived  into  believing  himself 
close  to  his  object.  He  was  sure 
of  it  at  last  when  all  at  once  a 
faint  glimmer  of  a  light  shone  out 
far  ahead.  He  might  have  been 
mistaken  the  first  time,  for  the 
light  was  uncertain;  but  when  it 
flashed  out  again,  he  saw  that  it 
was  real,  and  with  a  renewal  of 
hope  and  an  acceleration  of  pace 
he  walked  straight  towards  it.  He 
knew  that  the  Bohemian  carried 
a  lantern  with  him,  in  case  of  their 
being  overtaken  by  darkness  before 
reaching  home,  as  would  be  the 
case  to-day.  This  certainly  must 
be  the  light  of  the  lantern,  for  it 
glowed  deep  orange  in  contrast  to 
the  white  moonlight.  He  could 
see  nothing  of  the  surroundings, 
nor  any  moving  figure,  for  the 
circle  of  light  was  feeble  :  he  only 
saw  that  orange  speck,  and  towards 
it  he  walked  straight  and  fast. 

Decidedly  it  was  a  light  kindled 
by  human  hands.  It  grew  and 
grew,  till  it  became  larger  even 
than  he  expected  it  to  be — larger 
than  a  lantern.  He  kept  his  eyes 
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upon  it,  not  daring  to  look  away ; 
and  it  went  on  growing  and  grow- 
ing, till  its  size  could  have  furnished 
light  enough  for  at  least  a  dozen 
lanterns.  It  was  a  small  smoulder- 
ing fire,  as  Yincenz  saw  as  he  drew 
nearer,  and  therefore  it  was  evident 
that  this  was  not  the  place  where 
he  had  left  his  friends.  But  he  did 
not  slacken  his  pace  for  all  that, 
for  by  this  time  he  was  beginning 
to  feel  mildly  desperate.  He  was 
weary  of  walking  among  the  trees 
and  seeing  nothing  but  moonlight 
and  shadow.  Where  there  was  a 
fire,  there  must  be  hands  that  had 
kindled  it ;  and  the  same  men  who 
had  hands  to  light  a  fire,  might  be 
presumed  to  possess  tongues  with 
which  they  could  direct  a  lost  tra- 
veller how  to  find  the  right  way. 

Then  he  lost  sight  of  it,  and 
walked  on  for  a  few  minutes,  see- 
ing nothing,  when  all  at  once  it 
started  up  again,  close  before  him 
this  time.  The  orange  spot  had 
become  a  mass  of  half-burnt  fir- 
wood,  still  flaming  here  and  there, 
and  sinking  lower  every  instant 
into  the  bed  of  grey  ashes  below. 
The  trees  around  stood  so  close  as 
to  bar  the  moonlight,  and  the  leap- 
ing of  the  last  orange  flames  light- 
ed up  the  under  side  of  a  few 
branches  with  vivid  touches  of 
yellow. 

The  sudden  flood  of  light  dazzled 
Vincenz ;  he  saw  nothing  but  the 
dancing  flame,  and  some  very  deep 
shadows  round  it.  The  shadows 
were  unusually  deep — almost  def- 
inite in  their  shape,  but  perfectly 
immovable. 

He  walked  up  close  to  the  fire, 
kicked  one  of  the  outlying  embers 
in  order  to  assure  himself  of  its 
reality,  and  then  recovered  from 
a  violent  stumble. 

Strangely  enough,  it  was  over 
one  of  the  immovable  shadows 
that  he  had  stumbled,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  more  substantial  than 
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shadows  usually  are.  At  the  same 
time  the  shadow  developed  some 
other  strange  attributes  :  it  started 
up  from  a  horizontal  into  a  per- 
pendicular position,  and  in  a  very 
unshadowlike  manner  seized  hold 
of  the  lawyer's  arm.  The  shadow 
had  a  voice  too,  it  seemed,  and 
commenced  proving  the  fact  by 
muttering  some  unintelligible  but 
uncomplimentary  -  sounding  exple- 
tives between  its  teeth. 

Shadow  or  no  shadow,  Vincenz 
had  no  idea  of  being  held  in  this 
unceremonious  fashion;  he  shook 
his  right  arm  free,  but  in  the  same 
instant  of  time  felt  his  left  arm 
imprisoned.  The  shadow  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fire  had  become 
alive  also,  and  was  unquestionably 
more  substantial  than  the  first. 
The  lawyer's  eyes  were  beginning 
to  grow  more  accustomed  to  the 
light,  and  he  now  recognised  on 
each  side  of  him  a  man  on  whose 
features  the  firelight  fell  with  great 
distinctness.  He  could  see  that 
the  first  was  gaunt,  unshaved, 
hollow-eyed,  and  repulsively  dirty 
in  aspect ;  and  that  the  second 
man  had  all  these  qualities  en- 
hanced, and,  as  it  were,  enlarged, 
by  the  superior  size  and  strength 
of  his  frame. 

At  first  Vincenz  was  very  much 
at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  their 
existence  and  conduct ;  but  when, 
after  a  few  seconds,  he  was  able  to 
distinguish  their  appearance  more 
closely,  the  truth  gradually  dawned 
upon  him.  He  began  to  recall  the 
details  of  the  milkmaid's  story,  and 
the  picture  which  she  had  drawn 
of  her  assailant :  "  half  a  soldier  and 
half  a  demon  "  had  been  the  defini- 
tion which  she  was  reported  to 
have  given;  and  if  in  the  indi- 
viduals now  before  Vincenz  there 
was  nothing  which,  except  by  a 
stretch  of  imagination,  could  be 
called  diabolical,  there  certainly 
was  something  which  flavoured  of 
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warfare.  They  both  wore  tattered 
trousers,  with  a  narrow  red  line 
down  the  sides,  which  gave  them 
a  military  stamp  even  in  the  midst 
of  their  ruin.  Such  trousers  had 
been  worn  by  the  pillager  of  the 
milkmaid's  cheese.  It  was  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
found  himself  in  presence  of  the 
milkmaid's  robber,  and  of  a  second 
and  smaller  edition  of  the  same 
type.  This  opinion  was  presently 
confirmed  by  the  vigour  with  which 
they  ransacked  his  pockets — a  pro- 
ceeding to  which  he  much  objected, 
but  which,  in  the  face  of  two  long- 
barrelled  pistols,  he  felt  helpless  to 
avert. 

Besides  the  pistols,  the  taller  of 
the  two  men  possessed  a  musket ; 
and  a  steel  knife,  with  an  elabo- 
rately engraved  blade,  at  this  mo- 
ment stuck  in  and  out  of  his 
trousers  just  below  the  knee.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  things  the 
knife  would  have  been  sheathed  in 
the  top  of  his  high  boot;  but  in 
this  case  the  arrangement  was  ren- 
dered unfeasible  by  the  fact  that 
the  two  men  did  not  possess  one 
boot  between  them.  The  handker- 
chief, pockei>book,  and  purse  of 
the  captive  were  thrown  aside, 
perhaps  for  later  consideration. 
Some  remains  of  sandwich,  how- 
ever, were  seized  upon — the  men 
tore  the  stale  bread  out  of  each 
other's  hands  and  devoured  it 
greedily ;  the  flask  which  Vincenz 
had  carried,  and  which  was  about 
half  full  of  spirits,  was  joyously 
clutched. 

The  examination  was  over.  The 
smaller  man  looked  at  the  larger, 
and  shook  his  head ;  the  larger  one 
returned  the  look,  and  scratched 
his  head.  They  consulted  together 
in  some  unknown  tongue,  either 
Servian  or  Roumanian;  then  put 
some  questions  to  Vincenz,  which 
were,  of  course,  unintelligible.  Fur- 
ther dissatisfaction.  "  Njamcz — 


Njamczule  "  (German),  they  said  to 
each  other.  Another  short  consul- 
tation, and  then  it  was  signified  to 
Vincenz  that  he  must  take  a  place 
by  the  fire. 

This  was  exactly  what  Vincenz 
desired  to  do;  he  was  tired  and 
chill,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
lonely  forest  this  wild  fireside 
looked  almost  like  a  home.  De- 
spite the  doubtful  security  of  his 
position,  it  was  with  a  sigh  of 
heartfelt  satisfaction  that  he  let 
himself  down  on  the  grass.  The 
robbers  placed  themselves  carefully 
one  on  each  side  of  him,  and  then 
there  followed  a  short  interval  of 
silence.  The  two  men  looked  alter- 
nately at  each  other  and  at  their 
captive.  The  elder  scratched  his 
head  more  than  once.  It  was  very 
evident,  now  that  the  first  excite- 
ment had  subsided,  that  the  pos- 
session of  their  prisoner  somewhat 
embarrassed  them .  A  prisoner  who 
walks  straight  into  his  captor's 
hands  is  no  doubt  a  valuable  prize  ; 
captives  are  as  little  in  the  habit 
of  doing  so,  as  roast-pigeons  are 
accustomed  to  fly  into  the  mouths 
of  the  hungry.  Such  conduct  was 
gratifying,  the  very  beau  ideal  of 
a  captive's  behaviour ;  but  now  the 
situation  was  becoming  puzzling. 
What  were  they  to  do  with  him  ? 
Each  man  racked  the  small  amount 
of  brains  he  had  in  order  to  find 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. During  this  silence  Vincenz 
had  a  fancy  that  he  could  hear 
somewhere  in  the  forest,  very  far 
off,  the  sound  of  a  voice  shouting. 
He  was  not  sure  that  he  heard 
right,  but  yet  the  thought  did  cross 
his  mind  that  it  might  be  the 
voice  of  some  of  the  party  calling 
to  him.  He  raised  his  voice  upon 
this  chance ;  but  the  shout  was  in- 
stantly stifled  by  a  very  dirty  hand, 
while  the  unanswerable  argument 
of  a  loaded  pistol  forced  him  to 
hold  his  tongue.  "  Tasch  !  tasch  !  " 
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(hush  !  hush  !)  was  hissed  into  his 
ear  from  either  side.  The  distant 
voices  soon  died  off  in  another 
direction,  and  were  heard  no  more. 

The  two  men  resumed  their  posi- 
tion as  before,  again  scratching 
their  heads,  and  again  gazing  at 
their  captive. 

Yincenz  saw  their  indecision, 
and  waited  patiently  for  them  to 
decide.  He  made  himself  very 
comfortable  by  the  fire  in  the 
meantime,  for  the  glowing  embers 
were  grateful  on  this  chill  autumn 
night.  Nothing  would  have  been 
easier  than  for  these  two  men  to 
put  an  end  to  him  quietly,  and 
hide  the  traces  for  ever  in  this 
dense  forest.  Yincenz  fully  recog- 
nised the  force  of  their  position 
and  the  weakness  of  his  own,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  saw  no  immediate 
grounds  for  alarm. 

In  the  first  moment  the  robbers 
had  looked  formidable  enough,  but 
alarm  had  quickly  given  way  to  pity. 
They  looked  so  hungry,  so  ragged, 
so  footsore  and  weary,  that,  think- 
ing of  the  hundred  and  one  stories 
that  had  been  circulated  in  the 
Hercules  Baths,  and  of  the  number 
of  patrols  who  had  walked  about 
with  fixed  bayonets  to  protect  the 
place  from  surprise,  Yincenz  could 
almost  have  laughed  aloud.  These 
two  starved  deserters  from  the  Ser- 
vian army  had  kept  the  place  in 
terror  for  weeks ;  they  were  the 
kernel  of  truth,  stripped  of  its 
outer  shell  of  exaggeration.  Lying 
on  the  grass  beside  them  was  the 
clean-picked  skeleton  of  some  small 
forest-bird,  and  a  number  of  ber- 
berry-branches stripped  of  their 
very  last  berry.  This  little  heap 
of  wrecks  was  eloquent  in  its 
ghastly  tale.  Yincenz  wished 
most  heartily  that  he  could  con- 
jure to  the  spot  some  remains  of 
cold  meat  which  he  remembered 
having  been  thrust  back  into  the 
provision-basket.  He  could  well 


imagine  how  those  poor  sunken 
eyes  would  kindle,  had  he  been  in 
the  position  to  present  a  chicken- 
bone  to  each  man.  They  were  a 
pitiful  sight,  poor  wretches;  and 
yet,  by  virtue  of  those  long-bar- 
relled pistols,  Yincenz  was  in  their 
power.  It  was  in  a  very  amateur 
fashion  that  they  now  set  about 
the  examination  of  their  booty. 
First  they  emptied  the  purse,  and 
managed  to  lose  about  half  the 
contents  in  the  moss  while  quarrel- 
ling over  it;  then  they  ransacked 
the  pocket-book,  under  the  delu- 
sion that  it  was  another  sort  of 
purse ;  finally,  they  spread  out  the 
pocket-handkerchief,  turned  it  over 
and  over  in  perplexity,  but  could 
make  nothing  of  the  article.  Yin- 
cenz watched  the  sacking  of  his 
purse  with  equanimity ;  but  he 
winced  when  they  attacked  the 
pocket-book,  for  this  was  the  same 
battered  old  pocket-book  which,  a 
year  ago,  Gretchen  had  stitched 
together  for  him,  and  for  the  sake 
of  those  stitches  Yincenz  valued 
it  far  above  every  other  possession. 

While  they  searched,  the  two 
men  handed  the  articles  backwards 
and  forwards  to  each  other  across 
their  prisoner,  consulting  at  the 
same  time  as  to  the  great  question 
which  weighed  on  their  minds. 
Yincenz  did  not  know  what  they 
were  saying,  but  their  conversation 
was  about  as  follows  : — 

"  Ha,  Sancu  ! "  said  the  smaller 
bandit,  who  was  loquacious  in 
speech,  and  apparently  undecided 
in  manner. 

"  He,  Duman  ? "  answered  the 
larger  one,  who  spoke  laconically, 
and  looked  inflexible. 

"  He  was  hardly  worth  catching, 
was  he  ?  There  is  nothing  of  any 
good  except  the  spirits  in  that 
bottle.  Let's  have  a  pull,  Sancu," 
stretching  across  Yincenz  a  brown 
hand  stained  with  red  berberry- 
juice. 
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"Wait  for  your  turn,  Duman," 
says  Sancu  from  behind  the  flask. 

"  Ha,  Sancu  ! " 

"He,  Duman?" 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  him  1 " 

Upon  this  Sancu  scratched  his 
head  repeatedly,  and  having  handed 
the  flask  across,  proceeded  dubi- 
ously to  gnaw  his  thumb-nail,  as 
though  expecting  to  suck  wisdom 
therefrom. 

"  Ha,  Sancu  ! " 

"He,  Duman?" 

"  Shall  we  let  him  run  ? "  asked 
the  smaller  man,  whose  heart  was 
perhaps  softened  by  the  spirits. 

"  Let  him  run  ?  and  bring  down 
the  soldiers  on  our  backs  1  A  pis- 
tol -  shot  would  be  quicker  than 
that ; "  and  Sancu's  fingers  played 
with  the  trigger  for  a  moment. 

Duman,  strengthened  by  another 
pull  at  the  flask,  expressed  some 
contemptuous  opinions  regarding 
the  soldiery  of  the  country. 

"  Let  them  come  !  Poor  fellows, 
they  will  walk  through  the  soles  of 
their  shoes  before  they  get  a  sight 
of  us ! " 

"  True,"  said  Sancu ;  "they  might 
lose  each  other,  but  they  would  not 
find  us." 

"  Ha,  ha !  it  is  not  every  one 
who  knows  the  muntze  (mountains) 
as  well  as  his  pocket ;  ha,  Sancu  ? " 

"This  big  Njamczule  does  not, 
or  he  would  not  be  sitting  here 
between  us  now." 

"It  would  be  a  pity  to  shoot 
him,  I  think  ;  ha,  Sancu  ?  " 

"  He  looks  as  if  he  could  fight," 
said  Sancu;  and  then  the  flask 
being  drained  to  the  last  drop, 
both  Sancu  and  Duman  sat  still, 
staring  at  their  prisoner  in  some 
perplexity,  and  quite  as  curious  to 
know  what  the  issue  would  be  as 
Vincenz  himself. 

A  new  turn  was  given  to  mat- 
ters now  by  the  introduction  of 
tobacco  on  the  scene.  These  no- 
vices had  failed  to  discover  in  an 


inner  pocket  of  the  lawyer's  coat  a 
cigar-case  containing  two  cigars. 
Here  was  a  scope  for  giving  ex- 
pression to  some  of  the  compassion 
which  he  felt  towards  his  captors. 
Vincenz  forgot  his  precarious  posi- 
tion at  sight  of  the  absolute  beati- 
tude which  spread  over  the  two 
haggard  faces.  "  Tobacco  -  lovers 
who  have  not  sniffed  the  scent  of 
the  divine  herb  for  weeks  past," 
was  written  on  both  countenances. 
And  this  was  something  higher 
than  the  pipe  of  their  ordinary 
life.  A  cigar  had  hitherto  been  a 
sort  of  unattainable  ideal  in  the 
eyes  of  these  two  men.  But  the 
conduct  of  Sancu  and  Duman  was 
characteristically  distinct  at  this 
supreme  moment  of  their  lives. 
Sancu  showed  his  independence 
and  decision  by  immediately  tak- 
ing up  a  paper  which  lay  on  the 
grass — one  of  the  papers  which  had 
come  to  light  in  the  examination 
of  the  booty — and  pushing  it  into 
the  red  embers  to  light  the  cigar. 
Duman,  on  the  contrary,  seemed 
unable  to  make  up  his  mind  thus 
quickly  to  exhaust  the  spell  of 
bliss  he  knew  to  be  contained  in 
these  three  inches  of  brown  weed. 
The  delight  was  so  exquisite  that 
it  required  to  be  dwelt  upon  and 
drawn  out  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
its  tension.  He  first  gazed  at  the 
cigar,  then  smelt  it  with  great  en- 
joyment, then  licked  it  all  over, 
finally  wrapped  it  up  in  the  half- 
burnt  piece  of  paper  which  Sancu 
had  thrown  aside,  and  stored  it 
away  carefully  inside  his  linen 
shirt.  But  the  process  did  not 
end  here.  The  treasure  had  to  be 
taken  out  at  intervals  in  order 
that  Duman  should  assure  himself 
of  its  reality  :  there  were  moments 
of  indecision  as  to  whether  he 
would  not  yield  to  the  temptation 
of  immediate  enjoyment,  and  then 
another  wrapping  up  and  another 
stowing  away  of  the  treasure  next 
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to  his  skin.  Finally  a  bright 
thought  struck  him.  If  he  did 
not  make  sure  of  the  cigar,  it  was 
certain  that  Sancu  would  take  it 
from  him  by  the  right  of  might. 
This  ended  all  indecision ;  and  in 
another  moment  a  second  curl  of 
smoke  rose  up  from  the  lawyer's 
right  side. 

The  combined  effects  of  the  spirits 
and  the  tobacco  were  beginning  to 
tell  upon  both  men.  A  more  genial 
frame  of  mind  was  stealing  over 
the  bandits.  They  began  to  chant 
a  drinking-song  —  a  monotonous 
drawling  tune,  somewhat  nasal  in 
accent,  but  wild  and  striking  amid 
these  surroundings : — 

"Marko,  the  great  Marko, 
Was  a  warrior  strong; 
Ere  he  went  to  battle, 
Drank  he  deep  and  long. 

Deep  drank  the  great  Marko, 
For  the  wine  was  good, 
Steeled  his  arm  for  battle, 
Made  him  thirst  for  blood. 

Brothers  !  Marko's  children  ! 
This  is  what  I  think  : 
Would  ye  fight  like  Marko, 
First  like  Marko  drink  !  " 

It  died  off  by  degrees ;  it  grew 
more  drawling  and  more  dismal. 
First  Duman's  head  sank  down  on 
his  arms  ;  Vincenz  thought  he  was 
asleep,  but  in  the  next  moment  he 
looked  up  drowsily. 

"  Ha,  Sancu  ! " 

"He,  Duman?" 

"We  will  not  shoot  him  now, 
will  we?" 

Sancu  was  too  far  gone  to  answer 
with  anything  but  a  shake  of  the 
head.  It  was  evident  that  the 
cigars  had  turned  the  scale,  and 
that  for  the  present  at  least  the 
lawyer's  life  was  in  no  danger. 

They  were  both  asleep,  one  on 
each  side  of  him.  Vincenz  himself 
felt  mildly  drowsy.  His  sensations 
were  of  an  agreeable  sort.  The 
position  he  was  in  was  somewhat 
ludicrous,  if  also  precarious.  This 


was  a  new  experience  of  life  cer- 
tainly :  it  brought  with  it  a  pleas- 
urable feeling  of  excitement ;  it 
was  a  refreshing  change  from  the 
drudgery  of  desk  -  existence.  He 
wondered  what  the  others  would 
think  of  his  disappearance,  whe- 
ther they  would  be  anxious.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  they 
would  conclude  that  he  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  Gaura  Dracului,  espe- 
cially as  he  had  not  seen  Gaura 
Dracului  himself,  and  therefore 
was  unable  to  realise  the  danger. 
It  was  very  pleasant  sitting  here ; 
he  was  stiff  and  tired  with  his  long 
walk,  and  felt  a  disinclination  to 
rise,  a  drowsy  unwillingness  to 
move.  And  yet  this  was  the  mo- 
ment for  escape,  if  ever  there  was 
one.  With  an  effort  he  succeeded 
in  rousing  himself. 

Sancu  was  snoring,  Duman  was 
breathing  as  softly  as  an  innocent 
child  in  its  cradle.  It  was  best  to 
leave  them  when  in  this  Christian 
peacefulness  of  soul ;  after  a  few 
hours'  sleep  they  might  change  their 
minds  about  shooting  him.  He 
thought  of  disarming  them  for 
greater  safety ;  but  Sancu  slept 
with  his  pistol  in  his  hand,  and 
Duman  slept  with  his  under  his 
body,  so  that  project  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

Vincenz  rose  to  his  feet  softly. 
He  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk 
away  noiselessly ;  the  inexperienced 
bandits  had  taken  no  precautions 
to  prevent  his  escape.  With  a  sort 
of  delightful  naive  confidence  they 
had  left  his  hands  and  feet  untied. 
The  lawyer  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  down  at  them ;  they  neither 
of  them  moved.  He  walked  away 
a  few  steps  and  looked  back  ;  they 
still  lay  immovable.  Now  he 
quickened  his  pace,  and  paused 
only  when  he  had  got  to  a  distance 
of  fifty  yards.  Everything  was 
silent.  His  departure  had  been 
unnoticed  then,  and  he  was  free. 
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But  just  now  some  spirit,  good  or 
evil,  whispered  a  thought  into  his 
ear.  He  remembered  that  on  the 
grass  beside  the  sleeping  robbers 
there  lay  that  old  pocket-book, 
which  was  worthless  except  for 
those  few  stitches  in  its  battered 
cover.  He  had  for  so  long  held  it 
precious  as  a  treasure,  that  he  felt 
it  now  impossible  to  abandon  it 
thus  to  its  fate.  Was  it  to  be 
fingered  again  by  the  robbers'  dirty 
fingers,  or  perhaps  left  to  lie  and 
rot  in  the  forest  1  Were  the  snails 
to  crawl  over  it,  and  the  spider  to 
use  it  as  a  convenient  scaffolding 
for  its  web  1  Was  the  winter  snow 
to  bury  it,  and  the  April  rains  to 
melt  it  into  pulp  1  That  could 
never  be ;  and  without  giving  him- 
self time  for  further  reflection, 
Vincenz  had  turned  and  was  re- 
tracing his  steps.  It  was  without 
exception  the  most  foolish  act  he 
had  ever  been  guilty  of  in  his  life. 
For  a  man  of  his  age — a  man  who, 
moreover,  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  a  cool  -  headed  lawyer — de- 
liberately to  risk  his  life  for  the 
sake  of  a  mere  memory,  was  a  rash- 
ness little  short  of  folly. 

He  tried  to  temper  his  folly  with 
prudence.  When  he  got  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  sleeping  men,  he 
dropped  on  his  knees,  and  thus  on 
all-fours  approached  the  spot  where 
the  brigands  still  lay  immovable. 
He  could  thus  pass  noiselessly 
over  the  dry  withered  grass,  which 
had  crackled  so  obnoxiously  under 
his  footsteps.  His  empty  purse 
and  the  scattered  coins  lay  beside 
Sancu ;  but  he  scarcely  saw  those 
— he  saw  only  the  battered  pocket- 
book  on  the  grass.  The  lawyer's 
hand  crept  towards  it ;  his  fingers 
closed  over  it,  and,  clutching  it 
eagerly,  he  turned  to  go  the  way 
he  had  come. 

Perhaps  his  gesture  had  been  too 
unguarded,  for  a  dead  twig,  brittle 
with  long  dryness,  snapped  just 


then.  Sancu  turned  his  head 
sleepily,  and  for  one  moment  Vin- 
cenz found  himself  staring  close 
into  a  pair  of  startled  and  only 
half -awakened  eyes.  There  was 
an  oath  muttered,  and  Sancu 
scrambled  to  his  feet ;  while  Vin- 
cenz, not  waiting  to  see  more,  had 
risen  also,  and  was  running  with 
all  his  strength  and  swiftness 
blindly  into  the  dark  forest.  How 
he  thanked  Providence  as  he  sped 
along  for  the  length  of  limb  with 
which  it  had  pleased  it  to  bless 
him !  Behind  him  there  were 
angry  cries  and  the  sound  of  a 
momentary  confusion  ;  then  a 
pause,  and  then  the  sharp  crack 
of  a  pistol-shot.  The  bullet  whis- 
tled past  him,  several  yards  wide 
of  the  mark,  and  Vincenz  ran  on 
unhurt.  He  listened  for  more 
shots,  but  nothing  followed ;  the 
cries  even  broke  off.  He  stood 
still  to  recover  breath.  The 
pocket-book  was  tightly  grasped 
in  his  hand.  It  was  evident  that 
he  was  no  longer  being  pursued. 
That  one  shot,  discharged  in  the 
first  flurry  of  awakening,  had  been 
enough  to  salve  the  brigands'  con- 
science, and  they  now  stood  star- 
ing at  each  other,  open-mouthed 
indeed  with  wonder,  but  not  ex- 
hibiting much  distress. 

"  Ha,  Sancu  ! "  said  Duman. 

"  He,  Duman  1 "  said  Sancu. 

"  Are  you  sorry  that  the  Njamcz 
is  gone  1 " 

"  I  am  glad,  Duman." 

No  doubt,  as  they  turned  over 
to  sleep  again  on  the  moss,  the 
dreams  of  these  simple  robbers 
will  have  been  all  the  sweeter  for 
the  unlooked-for  solution  of  their 
perplexity. 

There  was  no  need  to  run  now ; 
and  Vincenz,  slackening  his  pace, 
groped  on  in  the  darkness.  How 
long  he  walked,  he  did  not  know ; 
he  rested  at  intervals,  and  went 
on  again,  without  ever  coming 
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upon  a  distinct  path.  After  a 
time  the  trees  lightened,  and  then 
ceased.  Yincenz  found  himself 
walking  down  a  steep  incline, 
clothed,  as  far  as  he  could  ascer- 
tain by  this  light,  in  brushwood 
and  fine  tufted  grass.  This  was 
all  as  it  should  be.  He  had  come 
up-hill  to  get  here,  therefore  he 
must  necessarily  go  down-hill  to 
reach  the  Hercules  Baths.  Here 
also  there  was  no  path,  and  the 
grass  was  slippery  ;  so,  having 
walked  some  hours,  and  coming 
upon  a  sheltered  spot,  Vincenz  in 
sheer  weariness  lay  down  to  sleep. 
It  was  no  use  walking  on  in  the 
dark.  Dawn  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood show  him  the  Hercules 
Baths  at  his  feet. 

When  he  awoke,  the  first  streak 
of  dawn  was  in  the  sky.  The  thin 
cold  light  of  early  morning  was 
over  the  scene  before  him,  but  it 
did  not  show  him  the  Hercules 
Baths  at  his  feet.  This  was  a 
wider  landscape,  with  a  great 
stretch  of  sky  overhead.  It  was 
all  a  mass  of  undulating  forest, 
thickly  grown,  and  unbroken  by 
those  rocky  points  which  gave  to 
the  Hercules  valley  its  peculiar 
character  of  beauty.  Here,  too, 
there  was  much  beauty,  but  of  a 
tamer,  less  rugged  sort.  There 
was  but  one  break  in  the  uni- 
formity of  the  autumn  -  tinged 
landscape;  and  that  break  con- 
sisted of  an  irregular  assembly  of 
what,  at  this  distance,  looked  like 
dirty-white  molehills,  inhabited  ap- 
parently by  gigantic  moles.  What 
between  the  mistiness  of  the  dawn 
and  his  own  ignorance,  Vincenz  was 
for  a  time  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to 
make  of  the  molehills  ;  and  half  in 
curiosity  and  half  in  hope,  he  set 
off  towards  them,  by  good  luck 
hitting  anon  upon  a  rough  cart- 
track,  which  ran  past  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  and  made  straight  for 
the  mysterious  yellow-white  specks. 


He  was  very  cold  and  very 
hungry  —  furiously  hungry,  as  he 
suddenly  became  conscious.  If  he 
thought  now  of  the  cold  chicken 
in  the  provision  -  basket,  it  was 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  robbers, 
but  for  his  own.  He  was  torment- 
ed by  thirst  too,  and  there  was 
water  in  sight.  He  walked  on 
with  the  step  of  a  hungry  man, 
seeing  no  sign  of  life  until  he  had 
drawn  quite  close  to  the  molehills  : 
here  a  bushy  head  stuck  out  of  an 
opening  told  him  that  the  inhab- 
itants were  not  moles,  but  human 
beings ;  that  the  mounds,  therefore, 
were  huts,  and  the  whole  a  village. 

He  entered  the  first  hut — or 
rather  descended  into  it,  for  it  was 
no  more  than  a  square  deep  hole 
dug  in  the  ground,  with  an  en- 
closure of  plaited  rushes  cemented 
with  mud,  and  a  flat  roof  of  the 
same  construction.  Within  this 
enclosure,  where,  by  reason  of  his 
stature,  Yincenz  could  not  attempt 
to  stand  upright,  there  were  assem- 
bled a  congregation  consisting  of 
one  man,  two  women,  several  chil- 
dren (Yincenz  counted  five,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  as  many  more 
indistinctly  visible  in  corners),  a 
cow,  a  sheep,  and  two  pigs.  He  was 
stared  at  with  very  evident  aston- 
ishment, and  answered  with  shakes 
of  the  head  when  he  tried  the 
experiment  of  both  German  and 
Hungarian.  The  man  who  was 
evidently  the  master  of  the  house 
was  reclining  on  a  flat  wooden 
bench,  and  smoking,  while  two 
women  and  the  elder  of  the  chil- 
dren were  working  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow. 

The  language  in  which  they 
spoke  Yincenz  recognised  as  the 
same  used  by  the  peasants  of  the 
valley,  and  therefore  Roumanian. 
When  he  asked  for  apa  (water), 
the  one  word  of  the  language  which 
circumstances  had  taught  him,  he 
was  directed  to  a  wooden  cask 
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which  stood  in  a  corner.  Towards 
this  Vincenz  made  his  way,  stum- 
bling as  he  passed  over  two  pigs 
and  several  children.  He  dipped 
a  small  earthenware  pot  into  the 
cask,  and  to  his  surprise  found 
himself  drinking  a  very  tolerable 
white  wine.  He  had  not  yet 
learned  that  wine  is  a  commodity 
more  easily  obtained  than  water 
in  this  rich  but  somewhat  disor- 
ganised .part  of  Europe. 

There  was  nothing  further  to  be 
got  here ;  and  Vincenz,  half  choked 
by  the  stifling  atmosphere,  made 
his  way  back  to  the  fresh  air. 

Here  a  knot  of  curious  peasants 
had  gathered  to  stare  at  the  strange 
phenomenon  of  a  civilised  human 
being.  The  whole  village  street 
was  in  a  state  of  ferment,  unable 
to  account  for  the  existence  of 
this  tall,  bearded,  and  pale-faced 
stranger. 

Vincenz  was  escorted  by  a  cor- 
tege as  he  made  his  way  onwards ; 
but  he  had  not  gone  very  far  when 
his  progress  was  unexpectedly  and 
violently  checked.  A  handful  of 
rufiian-like  individuals  were  ap- 
proaching him  up  the  street.  So 
disreputable  was  their  attire,  and 
so  unkempt  their  appearance,  that 
had  not  a  recent  and  close  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mountain  -  robbers 
assured  him  of  their  individuality, 
Vincenz  would  have  been  inclined 
to  consider  that  these  were  the 
bandits.  Appearances  are  prover- 
bially deceitful;  far  from  being 
bandits,  it  was  evident,  from  the 
respectful  demeanour  of  the  peas- 
ants, that  these  ragged  and  bare- 
footed individuals  were  persons 
not  merely  "  dressed  in  a  little  brief 
authority,"  but  of  recognised  stand- 
ing. As  they  drew  nearer,  Vincenz 
was  able  to  see  that  there  existed 
a  certain  uniformity  about  the  rags 
they  wore :  each  man  had  on  his 
head  a  sheepskin  cap,  more  or  less 
mangy  and  more  or  less  filthy; 


and  each  one  also  wore  at  least 
some  remains  of  what  had  once 
been  a  long  grey  cloak. 

The  peasants  made  way  as  they 
approached;  Vincenz  found  him- 
self in  the  centre  of  a  circle.  They 
spoke  to  him  in  Roumanian,  and 
he  understood  nothing ;  then  one 
man  stepped  forward,  and  in  Hun- 
garian explained  to  him  that,  in 
case  of  not  being  able  to  give  a  sat- 
isfactory reason  for  his  presence, 
he  was  to  consider  himself  under 
arrest.  Thanks  to  the  intricacies 
of  the  Damianovics  cause,  Vincenz's 
acquaintance  with  the  Hungarian 
language  was  sufficient  for  the  occa- 
sion. He  inquired  the  cause  of  this 
strange  arrest. 

"An  unauthorised  and  suspicious 
traversing  of  the  frontier,"  replied 
the  least  ragged  of  the  ruffian-like 
men. 

"Which  frontier?"  asked  Vin- 
cenz, bewildered. 

"  The  frontier  of  Roumania." 

"  This,  then,  is  Roumania  1 "   „ 

Yes,  he  was  told,  this  was  the 
great  and  glorious  country  of  Rou- 
mania, which  he  had  dared  to  in- 
vade unsanctioned,  but  which  no 
stranger  could  invade  unpunished. 
These  individuals,  some  of  whom 
were  barefoot,  and  the  best  pre- 
served of  whom  had  their  feet  swad- 
dled in  checked  woollen  rags  (the 
Opintschen  of  the  country),  were 
nothing  less  than  members  of  the 
corps  of  Dorobanze(  Frontier  Guard- 
ians), whose  patriotic  zeal  had  risen 
fifty  per  cent  in  this  time  of  war. 

"  If  you  have  papers  to  prove 
yourself  harmless,"  said  the  first 
speaker,  sternly,  "  produce  them  ; 
if  you  have  none,  you  are  our  pris- 
oner :  follow  us  !  " 

The  ruffian  -  like  individual's 
speech  was  received  by  the  crowd 
with  a  murmur  of  applause.  The 
peasants  pressed  round  again  to 
see  what  the  stranger  would  do. 

It  was  a  moment  of  perplexity 
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to  Vincenz.  He  knew  himself  to 
be  perfectly  harmless,  and  in  no 
way  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
great  and  glorious  Roumanian  State, 
but  he  wondered  how  he  was  to 
prove  it.  As  was  his  habit  at  crit- 
ical junctures,  he  put  up  his  hand 
to  take  off  his  spectacles  and  rub 
them  ;  but  the  movement  reminded 
him  that  he  had  no  spectacles  on. 
However,  at  the  same  time,  he  re- 
membered that  though  he  had  no 
spectacles  he  had  a  passport,  and  that 
at  once  would  clear  the  way.  Had 
not  Tolnay  sneeringly  observed,  in 
reference  to  the  passport,  that  Vin- 
cenz was  the  only  member  of  the 
party  who  could  safely  pass  the 
frontierof  Roumania  1  The  thought 
of  that  paper  was  grateful  and 
comforting.  In  his  inmost  soul 
he  blessed  Anna's  sisterly  anxiety. 
When  he  had  risked  so  much  to 
recover  the  pocket-book,  he  had 
not  thought  of  the  papers  it  con- 
tained ;  but  now  it  seemed  as  if 
this  piece  of  folly  was  going  to 
bear  salutary  fruits  after  all. 

He  took  out  the  battered  case, 
he  opened  it.  The  passport  was 
not  in  the  first  flap,  it  was  not  in 
the  second,  not  in  the  third.  In 
the  fourth  there  was  a  paper,  but 
it  was  not  the  passport ;  it  was  the 
last  letter  he  had  received  from 
Anna.  With  great  distinctness 
Vincenz  now  remembered  that 
Sancu  and  Duman  had  lit  their 
cigars  with  the  fragments  of  a 
paper  which  exactly  answered  to 
the  description  of  the  missing  pass- 
port. And  he  himself  had  pre- 
sented those  cigars  of  his  own  free 
will.  Oh  irony  of  fate  ! 

Involved  in  these  painful  reflec- 
tions, Vincenz  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  but  was  roused  speed- 
ily out  of  his  train  of  thought  by 
his  former  interrogator,  who  calm- 
ly possessed  himself  of  the  letter 
which  Vincenz  still  held,  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  a  close  examination. 


It  was  turned  over  suspiciously, 
and  handed  about  from  man  to 
man.  Heads  were  shaken  and 
shoulders  shrugged.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  murmuring  and  un- 
dertone whispering  which  resulted 
in  the  question — 

"  What  is  your  name  1 " 

"Vincenz  Komers." 

"What  profession  do  you  fol- 
low?" 

"  I  am  a  lawyer." 

A  lawyer !  The  word  was  trans- 
lated and  repeated  around  the  cir- 
cle, amid  renewed  shakes  of  the 
head. 

Then  came  a  startling  question  : 

"  Are  you  a  political  spy  1 " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Vincenz, 
with  some  surprise  and  a  little 
indignation. 

"He  says  he  is  not  a  political 
spy,"  repeated  the  questioner,  turn- 
ing triumphantly  to  the  circle ; 
"  that  is  very  suspicious  ! "  And 
the  circle  echoed  that  it  was  very 
suspicious  indeed. 

"  No,"  said  Vincenz  ;  "  I  have 
told  you  what  I  am." 

The  triumphant  smile  on  the 
face  of  the  questioner  remained 
imperturbed,  as  this  time  also  he 
translated  the  answer  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  circle. 

"  How  did  you  come  here  ? " 

"  On  my  legs,"  Vincenz  felt  very 
much  inclined  to  answer ;  but  he 
said,  "From  the  forest." 

"  Aha !  of  course — a  nest  of  hid- 
ing-places. What  were  you  doing 
there?" 

"  I  had  lost  my  way." 

"  He  had  lost  his  way  ! "  The 
Dorobanze  roared  at  the  simplicity 
of  the  answer.  As  if  political  spies 
ever  lost  their  way  ! 

"  What  is  your  mission  1 "  asked 
the  chief  Dorobanze,  rolling  his 
eyes  at  Vincenz,  as  though  medi- 
tating where  to  take  his  first  bite 
at  the  victim. 

"  My  mission  at  present,"  said 
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Vincenz,  losing  his  temper,  "  is  to 
find  my  way  home." 

"  It  will  be  a  rather  long  way," 
said  the  chief  Dorobanze,  grimly. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  fundamental 
principle  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
immediately  and  unhesitatingly  to 
take  for  granted  that  the  answer 
given  was  the  exact  reverse  of  the 
truth.  Vincenz  having  said  that 
he  was  a  lawyer  and  not  a  political 
spy  on  a  secret  mission,  seemed  to 
lead  to  the  natural  conclusion  that 
he  was  precisely  what  he  denied, 
and  that  whatever  profession  he 
might  be  connected  with,  that  pro- 
fession would  be  anything  but  that 
of  the  law.  The  interrogator  seem- 
ed to  be  evidently  much  pleased 
with  himself  and  with  his  ingenu- 
ity— more  so  still  when,  to  his  great 
delight,  and  after  several  vain  at- 
tempts, he  succeeded  in  spelling 
out  the  name  of  Schleppenheim, 
from  which  Anna's  letter  was 
dated.  Schleppenheim  was  a  Ger- 
man town  ;  this  doubled  every  sus- 
picion. Clearly  the  man  before 
them  was  a  very  political  spy  on  a 
very  secret  mission. 

In  a  most  unceremonious  fashion 
Vincenz  was  marshalled  through 
the  crowd,  up  the  village  street, 
and  finally  into  a  wooden  cart 
of  peculiar  construction,  to  which 
were  harnessed  a  pair  of  buffets, 
shaggy  and  diabolical-looking  ani- 
mals, which  slowly  drew  the  creak- 
ing construction  up  and  down  the 
miniature  hillocks  and  valleys  of 
a  real  Roumanian  cart-track. 

This  cart  did  not  creak  merely 
as  ordinary  carts  do  upon  an  ordi- 
narily bad  road  ;  but  being  framed 
entirely  of  wood,  without  a  nail  or 
a  morsel  of  metal  about  its  whole 
construction,  it  groaned  and  sway- 
ed and  loudly  complained,  until, 
after  an  hour  of  this  experience, 
Vincenz,  without  much  expendi- 
ture of  imagination,  could  fancy 
himself  enduring  the  tortures  of 


purgatory  in  the  midst  of  the 
aching  lamentations  of  a  host  of 
fellow-sufferers. 

He  had  been  told  that  his  des- 
tination was  the  nearest  town ; 
but  as  to  his  fate,  he  was  kept  in 
the  dark,  and  had  ample  leisure 
for  doleful  speculations  on  the  pos- 
sibilities in  store  for  him.  The  man 
who  had  spelled  out  the  date  of  the 
letter  was  so  enchanted  with  his 
discovery  that  he  could  not  part 
with  his  treasure,  but  sat  gazing 
enraptured  at  the  paper  during 
the  whole  of  the  tedious  journey. 
Vincenz,  hungry  and  inexpressibly 
bored,  began  to  think  over  almost 
with  regret  the  hours  he  had 
spent  in  the  small  brigand  camp, 
and  to  long  for  the  society  of  Sancu 
and  Duman  in  place  of  these  mo- 
rose and  suspicious  men.  It  had 
indeed  been  suggested  to  him,  with 
an  eloquent  glance  directed  to  his 
coat-pocket,  that  in  case  he  should 
feel  himself  in  an  especially  liberal 
frame  of  mind,  these  ardent  guar- 
dians of  the  frontier  would  find  it 
possible  to  sacrifice  a  little  patriotic 
feeling — that  a  few  silver  pieces, 
in  fact,  would  have  the  effect  of 
reconciling  their  consciences  with 
the  risk  which  the  liberty  of  such 
a  dangerous  individual  must  neces- 
sarily bring  to  the  great  and  glori- 
ous country.  But,  alas  !  Vincenz 
knew  too  well  that  his  coat-pockets 
were  empty.  His  memory,  which 
a  few  minutes  ago  had  so  distinctly 
drawn  for  him  the  picture  of  the 
singed  and  smouldering  passport, 
now  with  equal  clearness  showed 
him  the  little  heap  of  scattered 
coins  which  lay  strewn  on  the  moss 
of  the  forest. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  sky 
when  the  r;:'oaning  cart  drew  up  at 
last;  but  tlie  lawyer's  troubles  had 
by  no  means  reached  their  end. 
The  so-called  "town"  proved  to 
be  a  sandy  desert,  with  some  fifty 
houses  dropped  down  upon  it,  ap- 
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parently  by  mistake,  each  without 
any  regard  to  its  neighbour,  and 
standing  at  every  possible  and  im- 
possible angle  to  each  other,  which 
gave  them  a  surprising  and  unpre- 
meditated look.  It  was  in  front 
of  the  first  of  these  unpremeditated 
houses  that  Vincenz  and  his  escort 
had  come  to  a  standstill.  This 
was  a  square,  whitewashed  con- 
struction, in  front  of  which  a  man, 
with  one  boot  on  and  with  a  gun 
on  his  shoulder,  sauntered  up  and 
down.  From  his  habit  of  standing 
still  sometimes,  without  apparent 
cause,  and  going  through  some  in- 
comprehensible manoeuvre  with  his 
firearm,  Vincenz  concluded  him  to 
be  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  standing  sentry.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  con- 
versation and  good-humoured  ban- 
tering between  the  sentinel  and 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  supposed 
political  spy.  The  sentinel  was  so 
delighted  at  some  joke  of  one  of 
his  comrades,  that  he  felt  compelled, 
in  a  friendly  manner,  to  poke  the 
joker  in  the  ribs  with  the  butt-end 
of  his  gun.  Another  man  appeared 
on  the  scene  :  from  the  fact  of  his 
wearing  two  boots,  Vincenz  guessed 
him  to  be  an  officer.  The  cheerful 
and  unprejudiced  manner  in  which 
this  man  (upon  duty)  joined  in  the 
conversation  of  his  subordinates, 
was  refreshing  to  witness,  for  any 
one  accustomed  to  European  dis- 
cipline. There  was,  in  fact,  no 
trace  of  discipline  or  order  any- 
where. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  talking 
and  shoutings,  to  make  up,  however. 
Vincenz  again  was  questioned,  and 
again  the  reverse  of  what  he  said 
was  regarded  as  the  true  statement. 
There  being  no  proof  for  the  fact 
of  his  being  a  political  spy,  only 
made  his  case  worse.  It  proved 
that  he  was  well  skilled  in  his 
mission,  therefore  all  the  more  dan- 
gerous. As  result,  Vincenz  found 


himself  confined  in  a  small,  narrow 
room,  scrupulously  whitewashed, 
but  also  scrupulously  bare.  There 
was  but  one  window  to  this  place 
of  captivity,  and  that  was  crossed 
with  iron  bars.  Here  finally  he 
was  left  to  his  own  meditations, 
being  at  irregular  intervals,  and  as 
it  were  only  by  accident,  supplied 
with  food  in  the  shape  of  matna- 
liga — a  species  of  porridge  made 
of  Indian  corn — accompanied,  in- 
congruously enough,  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  well-flavoured  wine. 

As  hour  after  hour  passed,  his 
meditations  became  gloomy.  Up 
to  the  moment  when  he  had  en- 
tered that  fatal  village,  there  had 
been  nothing  to  complain  of.  The 
adventure  had  been  almost  enjoy- 
able until  that  point  was  reached. 
But  now  matters  were  changed. 
He  had  not  been  much  alarmed  at 
first  at  the  prospect  of  arrest ;  it 
was  only  now  that  he  began  to 
recognise  the  disagreeables  of  his 
position.  Arguments  and  assur- 
ances were  exhausted ;  they  had 
proved  worse  than  useless.  And 
now,  as  he  sat  in  his  whitewashed 
cell,  he  remembered  every  word 
which  the  Bohemian  had  said  on 
the  day  when  he  warned  Gretchen 
against  crossing  the  Roumanian 
frontier  in  the  valley  :  "  They  lock 
you  up,  and  then  sometimes  forget 
all  about  you  for  weeks."  Here 
was  an  inspiriting  prospect !  Was 
he  going  to  be  overtaken  by  the 
same  fate  as  that  of  the  German 
gentleman  whose  friends  had  dis- 
covered him  only  after  a  month  of 
search  ?  It  was  not  likely  that  the 
friends  in  this  case  would  be  more 
speedily  successful,  if  indeed  they 
would  take  so  much  trouble.  Vin- 
cenz was  not  used  to  spend  much 
thought  upon  himself;  therefore 
he  had  no  true  conception  of  the 
anxiety  which  his  disappearance 
was  causing.  Least  of  all  did 
he  imagine  that  Gretchen  could 
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be  made  seriously  uneasy  by  the 
occurrence. 

This  day  was  interminable,  but 
the  next  day  was  worse.  Nothing 
to  do  but  to  pace  his  cell,  or  stand 
staring  out  by  the  narrow  grating, 
which  could  only  frame  one  very 
small  picture  at  a  time. 

The  one-booted  sentinel,  the  ob- 
ject most  frequently  within  sight, 
would  have  been  ready  enough  for 
conversation,  but  unfortunately  the 
linguistic  attainments  of  prisoner 
and  guard  did  not  coincide.  Some- 
times a  wooden  cart  creaked  past, 
either  very  fast  or  very  slow,  ac- 
cording to  whether  it  was  drawn 
by  the  clumsy  buffaloes  or  the  swift- 
footed  small  horses  of  the  country. 
Peasants  on  the  way  to  their  fields 
passed  also, — usually  the  woman 
laden  to  the  ears,  and  spinning  as 
she  went,  while  the  man  tramped 
behind  her,  leisurely  puffing  his 
pipe.  It  was  the  vintage  season, 
and  sometimes  Vincenz  was  re- 
minded of  the  fact  by  the  monster 
bunches  of  purple  and  white  grapes 
which  were  borne  past  his  prison, 
strung  upon  wooden  poles,  and 
swinging  heavily  at  each  step  of 
the  bearers. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  he  began  to  wonder  how  long 
a  man  could  stand  this  sort  of  life 
without  committing  suicide. 

According  to  the  commencement 
of  the  proceedings,  there  seemed  to 
be  no  rational  reason  why  this  con- 
finement, once  begun,  should  not 
continue  for  months,  if  not  years. 
This  mournful  thought  was  in  his 


mind  when,  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  day,  he  stood  peering  through 
the  iron  bars.  The  dreary  round 
of  carts  and  laden  peasant-women 
was  beginning  over  again.  An 
especially  creaking  cart  and  an 
especially  laden  woman  had  just 
passed,  and  Vincenz  was  on  the 
point  of  turning  from  his  grating, 
when  another  figure  appeared  on 
the  scene  and  immediately  arrested 
his  attention. 

It  was  that  of  a  peasant -lad, 
and  something  in  the  cast  of  his 
clean-cut  profile  touched  a  chord  of 
recognition  in  the  lawyer's  memory. 
Unspectacled  as  he  was,  he  could 
not  quite  assure  himself  that  he 
saw  right ;  but  surely  that  profile 
and  that  well-knit  frame  were 
familiar  to  him  ?  Surely  this  was 
the  peasant -lad  Bujor  whom  he 
had  more  than  once  seen  at  the 
door  of  the  Mohrs'  apartment,  per- 
se veringly  offering  for  sale  young 
bears  and  unfledged  vultures  which 
nobody  could  be  induced  to  buy  ? 

Almost  in  the  same  moment 
the  question  was  solved ;  for  just 
as  Bujor  passed  out  of  the  little 
square  of  vision,  another,  and  this 
time  unmistakable  figure,  presented 
itself.  If  he  might  have  hesitated 
as  to  the  Roman  profile,  there  was 
no  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  that 
wideawake  and  the  well-cut  tweed 
coat ;  and  if  at  the  sight  of  Bujor 
he  had  been  conscious  of  a  thrill  of 
hope,  Vincenz  never  doubted  his 
rescue  when  in  the  second  figure 
he  recognised  that  obstinate  Eng- 
lishman— Mr  Howard  ! 


CHAPTER   XL. GRETCHEN's   FORTUNE. 

"  What  more?  thou  know'st  perchance  what  thing  love  is?"— MORRIS. 
"  II  n'y  a  que  les  morts  qui  ne  reviennent  pas."— BARERB. 


Gretchen  stood  at  the  window 
and  listened  :  the  murmur  of  voices 
in  the  valley  was  swelling.  The 


crowd,  heralded  by  some  scream- 
ing children,  came  within  sight, 
round  the  turn  of  the  road.  A 
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struggling  mass  of  people  was 
pressing  round  some  central  object 
of  interest ;  but  of  what  nature 
this  object  might  be,  Gretchen 
could  not  distinguish,  however 
much  she  craned  her  neck  and 
strained  her  eyes.  It  was  not 
even  easy  to  determine  whether 
this  disturbance  was  a  manifesta- 
tion of  joy  or  of  grief.  Our  sounds 
of  woe  and  of  rejoicing  sometimes 
bear  a  curious  resemblance  to  each 
other  :  these  piercing  shrieks  might 
do  as  good  duty  for  lamentation  as 
for  glee ;  this  frantic  gesticulation 
was  as  likely  to  mean  despair  as 
triumph.  Nothing  was  evident, 
except  unlimited  excitement  of 
some  sort. 

The  small  procession  came  on, 
always  nearer  and  always  growing 
with  each  step ;  waiters  from  the 
restaurant,  gamins  from  the  road- 
side, and  peasants  on  their  way 
home,  joined  it  as  it  passed.  The 
whole  place  seemed  to  have  turned 
out  for  the  occasion ;  those  who 
were  not  in  the  street  were  at  the 
window,  —  curtains  were  pushed 
aside  and  panes  flung  open.  But 
there  was  one  window  which  re- 
mained closed  ;  there  was  one  man, 
who  watched  the  procession  indeed, 
but  who  watched  it  furtively  and 
with  lowering  brow,  scowling  as  he 
held  aside  the  velvet  folds  which 
barred  his  view. 

As  the  crowd  drew  nearer,  Gret- 
chen also  stepped  back  ;  an  uneasy 
suspicion  had  stolen  over  her. 
The  horrible  idea  had  suddenly 
crossed  her  mind  that  this  shriek- 
ing mob  was  a  train  of  mourners, 
and  that  the  object  of  interest  in 
their  centre  could  be  nothing  else 
but  the  body  of  Yincenz  Komers, 
withdrawn  from  its  deep  grave  in 
Gaura  Dracuhd. 

"The  devils  have  given  up  their 
victim,"  she  said  to  herself ;  and  a 
cold  sweat  began  to  break  on  her 
brow.  She  would  see  his  face 


again  —  see  it  perhaps  disfigured 
by  some  cruel  mutilation.  No,  it 
could  not  be ;  she  never  could  bear 
that  sight. 

She  turned  away  and  paced  the 
room  in  feverish  haste,  her  teeth 
clenched,  her  hands  tightly  clasped, 
for  she  was  determined  to  fight 
down  this  fancy. 

"  Ah  no,"  she  said  aloud,  "  the 
devils  do  not  give  up  their  victims ; 
who  dies  in  Gaura  Dracului  is 
buried  there.  This  is  nonsense ;  I 
shall  go  and  ask  what  the  noise  is 
about ; "  and  she  moved  resolutely 
towards  the  door. 

Before  she  reached  it,  it  sprang 
open,  and  Mr  Howard  stood  be- 
fore her. 

"  My  dear,"  he  began;  but  Gret- 
chen had  already  started  back,  and 
pressed  her  hands  over  her  eyes 
and  ears.  Her  terror  was  too 
great  for  her;  she  wanted  to  see 
and  hear  nothing  of  the  dreadful 
thing  she  feared. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  Mr  How- 
ard in  his  vigorous  voice,  which 
reached  her  in  spite  of  herself. 
"  Are  you  strong  enough  1  Are 
you  prepared  ? " 

"  Oh  no  !"  cried  Gretchen,  shud- 
dering. "  Leave  me,  leave  me ;  I 
am  not  strong  enough, — I  am  not 
prepared — for  anything  more  !  " 

"  But  do  you  know  what  it 
is?"  asked  Mr  Howard  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"It  is  Dr  Komers.  Tell  me 
quick — am  I  right  1 " 

"  You  are  right ;  but " 

"O  God,  I  knew  it!"  She 
pressed  her  fingers  more  tightly 
across  her  eyes.  "  Oh,  Mr  Howard, 
don't  make  me  look  at  him  !  " 

"  But  I  shall  make  you  look  at 
me,"  said  Mr  Howard,  gently  tak- 
ing possession  of  her  hands.  "  No, 
my  dear ;  I  see  that  you  are  not 
strong  enough,  that  you  are  not 
prepared  ! " 

Gretchen     stared     at     him     in 
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amazement :  she  had  expected  to 
see  a  face  of  grave  concern,  instead 
of  which  she  found  herself  gazing 
into  a  pair  of  eyes  which  shone 
with  a  triumphant  light. 

The  grasp  with  which  he  held 
her  hands  was  painful  almost 
in  its  vigour,  yet  Gretchen  did 
not  feel  it.  She  was  giddy  and 
confused.  The  murmur  of  voices 
seemed  to  have  got  into  the  house, 
and  she  could  hear  Ascelinde's 
voice  among  them,  and  Kurt's. 
There  was  no  mistaking  it  now ; 
those  were  sounds  of  joy,  not  of 
lamentation.  And  Mr  Howard 
was  still  holding  her  two  hands, 
and  there  was  still  that  light  in 
his  eyes.  What  did  it  mean1? 
Her  heart  beat  in  uncontrollable 
haste.  Hope  was  too  dead  within 
her  to  be  called  to  life  at  a  touch ; 
she  only  felt  a  sudden  incredu- 
lous, burning  curiosity  to  know  the 
true  cause  of  that  disturbance  out- 
side. She  would  have  pushed  past 
Mr  Howard  had  he  not  held  her 
back,  and  in  the  next  moment  they 
were  all  in  the  room. 

They  were  all  in  the  room.  As- 
celinde,  Kurt,  even  Adalbert  in 
his  wheeled  chair,  and — yes,  she 
was  right,  it  was  Dr  Komers ;  but 
it  was  Dr  Komers  come  back  from 
the  dead.  His  beard  was  some- 
what unkempt,  and  he  was  pale 
and  weary,  and  yet  it  was  unmis- 
takably Vincenz  Komers.  They 
all  hung  about  him,  all  talking  at 
once,  shaking  his  hand,  and  laugh- 
ing with  delight.  Only  Gretchen 
made  no  movement  towards  him 
and  gave  no  sign.  The  sudden 
transition  from  despair,  not  mere- 
ly to  hope,  but  to  certainty,  was 
more  like  agony  than  joy.  A 
drowned  man  called  back  to  life 
may  by  comparison  pass  through 
some  of  the  inexplicable  phases 
of  suffering  which  Gretchen  was 
now  undergoing.  She  had  no 
voice,  and  neither  tears  nor  laugh- 


ter. She  could  not  grasp  his 
hand  as  her  father  was  doing,  or 
hang  upon  his  arm  like  Kurt. 
She  could  only  stand  and  stare  at 
him  in  blank  silence.  She  could 
not  tell  him  what  she  felt,  for  as 
yet  she  scarcely  felt  anything ;  she 
was  not  convinced  yet  whether 
this  was  real  or  not.  In  the  midst 
of  the  tumult  her  silence  was  un- 
noticed by  most,  and  in  the  tu- 
mult, also,  it  took  some  time  before 
a  clear  understanding  of  this  mys- 
terious resurrection  dawned  upon 
any  person's  mind. 

Mr  Howard's  statement  was  as 
follows  :  On  that  momentous  even- 
ing of  the  lawyer's  disappearance, 
after  carefully  searching  every  inch 
of  ground,  he  had  come  upon  a 
strange  clue  in  the  shape  of  a  shat- 
tered pair  of  spectacles,  which  he 
immediately  recognised  as  belong- 
ing to  Dr  Komers.  The  first  im- 
pression which  the  shattered  spec- 
tacles conveyed  to  him,  and  would 
have  conveyed  to  most  men,  was 
of  a  struggle  between  Komers  and 
Tolnay.  It  was  not  at  all  un- 
likely that  Tolnay,  in  his  then 
state  of  mind,  should  have  picked 
a  quarrel  with  his  rival.  But  Brit- 
ish instinct  warned  Mr  Howard  to 
keep  the  opinion  to  himself  for  the 
present ;  and  by  the  time  he  found 
himself  on  the  way  homewards, 
and  by  dint  of  shifting  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  situation,  he  ended  by 
abandoning  the  idea  of  the  struggle 
altogether.  The  position  of  the 
spot  on  which  he  had  found  the 
spectacles,  led,  on  maturer  con- 
sideration, to  the  belief  that  the 
lawyer  had  in  reality  never  been 
very  near  the  hole.  A  hope  was 
now  engendered  in  his  mind  ;  but, 
true  to  his  principles,  Mr  Howard 
maintained  silence  on  this  point 
too.  The  chances  were  so  nicely 
balanced  for  both  possibilities,  that 
he  felt  it  would  be  unwise,  if  not 
unmerciful,  to  awaken  in  Gret- 
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chen's  mind  hopes  which  might 
prove  futile. 

Vincenz  without  his  spectacles 
might  much  more  likely  have  lost 
his  way  than  Vincenz  with  his 
spectacles.  Mr  Howard  knew  that 
the  Roumanian  frontier  was  close  at 
hand;  he  had  been  reminded  only 
that  evening  that  a  wrong  turn  and 
half  an  hour's  walk  were  all  that 
was  wanted  to  reach  it,  and  he  had 
not  forgotten  a  word  of  what  the 
Bohemian  had  said  concerning  the 
strict  watch  of  that  frontier. 

It  was  a  chance  at  least,  and, 
with  his  innate  pertinacity,  Mr 
Howard  followed  up  the  chance. 
He  started,  carefully  avoiding  to 
take  a  passport  with  him,  but  hav- 
ing secured  Bujor  as  a  species  of 
guide ;  and  for  two  days  he  had 
travelled  along  the  frontier,  mak- 
ing inquiries  at  every  village.  His 
determination  not  to  be  baffled  by 
the  absurdity  of  Roumanian  preju- 
dice was  strengthened  by  the  recol- 
lection of  Gretchen's  despairing 
face,  and  the  secret  which  had 
escaped  her  unawares. 

By  what  means  he  had  succeeded 
in  intimidating  the  Roumanian 
officials  of  the  place  into  delivering 
up  the  lawyer  was  never  distinctly 
known — it  was  enough  that  he  had 
succeeded  ;  and  Mr  Howard,  satis- 
fied with  the  result  of  his  expedi- 
tion, had  only  one  complaint  to 
make,  but  that  was  a  bitter  one. 
On  entering  the  country  his  fly- 
book,  which  held  all  his  favourite 
salmon-flies,  had  been  confiscated, 
as  containing  suspicious  and  pos- 
sibly murderous  implements,  by 
which  the  safety  of  the  great  and 
glorious  Roumanian  nation  might 
very  likely  be  endangered.  But 
even  the  fate  of  the  salmon-flies 
lost  a  little  of  its  weight  at  sight 
of  the  semi-tragical,  semi-comical 
gratitude  which  had  shone  on  the 
face  of  the  rescued  lawyer. 

It  took  a  few  minutes  to  make 


all  this  clear;  and  during  all  the 
time  Gretchen  stood  apart  silent 
and  pale,  feeling  her  benumbed 
power  of  sensation  slowly  waking 
back  into  life.  It  seemed  to  her 
a  long  time  that  the  talking  and 
laughing  went  on,  but  it  was  in 
reality  only  a  few  minutes. 

She  could  not  stand  any  longer ; 
she  sat  down,  and  discovered,  as 
she  did  so,  that  she  was  trembling 
from  head  to  foot.  The  talking 
and  laughing,  the  questioning  and 
answering,  the  exclamations  and 
cries,  raged  on  for  a  time,  then 
lessened  and  ceased.  Adalbert, 
worn  out  with  the  excitement,  was 
wheeled  from  the  room  ;  Ascelinde 
hastened  off  to  order  a  repast  for 
the  famished  captive ;  Kurt's  emo- 
tions demanded  a  cigar  in  the  open 
air;  and  Mr  Howard  declared  that 
it  was  an  ideal  fishing  evening,  and 
that  he  meant  to  land  a  trout 
before  sunset. 

One  by  one  they  all  dropped  off; 
and  Gretchen,  raising  her  eyes, 
discovered  that  she  and  Vincenz 
Komers  were  alone  in  the  room. 

He  turned  towards  her  with  his 
usual  quiet,  almost  sad  smile — that 
smile,  the  recollection  of  which  had 
tortured  her  for  three  long  days. 

"  Will  you  not  tell  me  that  you 
are  glad  to  see  me  alive1?"  he 
asked,  a  little  wistfully;  "you  have 
not  said  a  word  to  me  yet." 

No,  she  had  not  said  a  word  to 
him ;  she  was  the  only  one  who 
had  not  welcomed  him  back.  Even 
now  she  had  not  regained  her 
power  of  speech.  Her  eyes  were 
hanging  upon  him,  scanning  his 
features,  as  people  look  at  long-lost 
treasures  which  they  have  thought 
never  to  see  again.  He  was  pale 
and  weary-looking,  she  began  to 
recognise  now,  as  she  met  the 
gaze  of  those  earnest  brown  eyes, 
which  she  had  thought  never  to 
meet  again  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

He    was   waiting     for    her    to 
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speak,  and  she  tried  to  speak. 
Her  lips  moved,  but  her  voice 
seemed  strangled  in  her  throat.  It 
was  in  a  wretched  starved  little 
voice  that  she  stammered  at  last — 

"  Yes,  I  am  glad." 

The  word  struck  upon  her  ear 
with  a  sense  of  almost  ludicrous 
disproportion.  Her  feeling  at  the 
moment  was,  that  if  she  were  to 
pass  the  rest  of  her  life  on  her 
knees  thanking  Providence  for 
this  blessing,  it  would  be  as  nothing 
in  comparison  to  her  gratitude. 
Glad !  That  was  a  word  which 
people  used  when  they  talked  of 
a  lapdog's  fortunate  escape,  or  of 
a  pet  canary-bird's  recovery.  How 
could  she  use  it  with  regard  to  the 
happiness  of  her  life  ? 

Glad  and  sorry — those  are  the 
words  we  use ;  and  glad  was  as 
little  able  to  express  what  she  felt 
now,  as  sorry  would  have  failed  to 
describe  her  feelings  of  the  last 
terrible  days.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  word  she  used  which  could 
speak  of  that  tremulous  feeling  of 
joy  to  which  only  now  her  stunned 
senses  were  beginning  to  awake. 

Vincenz  heard  the  little  cold 
speech,  and  turned  away  with  a 
sigh  of  disappointment.  He  had 
only  hoped  for  some  sign  of  friendly 
sympathy,  nothing  more. 

But  already  Gretchen's  senses 
were  coming  back  to  life.  The 
sound  of  her  own  voice,  and  of  that 
pitiable  adjective  she  had  used, 
seemed  to  show  her  all  at  once  the 
astonishing  depth  of  her  happiness. 

Very  slowly  she  raised  her 
heavy  eyelids.  There,  close  to  her 
on  the  table,  lay  that  half-finished 
letter,  which  need  never  be  finished 
now.  There  she  had  been  able  to 
express  what  she  felt,  though  now 
she  was  so  powerless.  Despair 
had  given  her  words,  but  joy  made 
her  dumb.  Should  she  destroy  the 
paper?  Yes,  surely.  Her  con- 
fession was  not  wanted  now. 


Her  fingers  were  upon  the  sheet ; 
her  breath  was  coming  fast,  and 
every  moment  that  rush  of  trem- 
ulous joy  was  rising  higher  and 
growing  clearer  in  her  heart. 

She  took  the  paper,  but  she  did 
not  tear  it  up :  hardly  knowing 
what  she  did,  with  a  sudden  im- 
pulse she  turned  to  Vincenz  and 
placed  the  letter  in  his  hand  ;  then, 
walking  to  the  open  window,  stood 
there  waiting  an  eternity — an  eter- 
nity of  five  minutes. 

Dr  Komers,  in  some  surprise, 
had  taken  the  paper  and  was  read- 
ing it  slowly.  It  took  him  a  long 
time  to  read  anything  without  his 
spectacles. 

Gretchen,  standing  with  her  face 
to  the  open  window,  was  blind  to 
the  mountain-range  before  her,  and 
deaf  to  every  sound  in  the  valley. 
Her  whole  attention  was  concen- 
trated upon  that  faint  rustle  of 
paper  behind  her.  Even  the  loud 
voice  of  the  rushing  Djernis  was 
for  her  drowned  in  the  flutter  of 
that  paper.  She  did  not  regret 
what  she  had  done,  though  she  suf- 
fered acutely ;  she  had  been  re- 
solved not  to  spare  herself.  She 
did  not  dare  to  hope  for  that  which 
she  had  forfeited ;  she  asked  for  no 
more  than  his  forgiveness.  He 
should  know  that  his  great  love 
had  conquered  her  at  last. 

She  heard  him  turn  the  first 
page,  she  heard  him  turn  the  second 
page,  and  then  she  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands.  She  knew  what  was 
written  on  that  third  page,  and  he 
was  reading  it  now. 

Then  came  two  minutes  of  the 
most  torturing  suspense  which 
Gretchen  had  known  in  her  life. 
She  heard  nothing,  till  at  last — at 
last  she  heard  the  sound  of  his 
voice. 

"Gretchen!"  he  cried  out,  and, 
turning  towards  him,  she  saw  his 
face  as  he  stood  with  his  arms 
stretched  out  towards  her. 
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"  Gretchen,  is  it  to  be  1 — is  it  to 
be  after  alii" 

And  now,  at  sight  of  the  yearn- 
ing love  in  his  eyes,  of  the  fire  of 
happiness  in  his  face — now  Gret- 
chen shrank  back  frightened  at 
the  thought  of  what  she  had  done. 
She  drooped  her  head,  and  stood 
before  him  trembling,  while  a 
scorching  blush  flowed  upwards  and 
stained  the  whiteness  of  her  cheek. 

He  came  towards  her  with  that 
fire  still  in  his  eyes,  and  all  at  once 
the  long  strain  gave  way.  Her 
happiness  was  too  great  to  be  calm- 
ly borne.  In  her  weakness  and 
her  excitement  she  sank  on  her 
knees  before  him,  weeping  passion- 
ate tears,  holding  his  hands  and 
kissing  them  in  a  transport  of  in- 
effable joy,  of  gratitude,  and  of 
love. 

And,  after  all,  it  was  to  be. 
After  all  her  dreams  of  greatness, 
and  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  prix  de 
logique,  this  was  the  pass  to  which 
the  ambitious,  the  mercenary,  the 
calculating  Gretchen  had  brought 
herself.  She  had  tried  conscien- 
tiously to  stifle  the  poetry  of  her 
nature  ;  she  had  striven  to  silence 
her  impulsive  yearnings,  to  chill 
the  warmth  of  her  generous  young 
heart ;  and  now  she  thanked  hea- 
ven that  she  had  striven  in  vain. 

Perhaps  she  had  never  so 
thoroughly  deceived  others  as  she 


had  completely  deceived  herself. 
She  certainly  had  not  deceived 
Yincenz  Komers.  Had  his  lover's 
instinct  not  told  him  that  she  was 
other  than  what  she  painted  her- 
self, such  a  man  could  not  have 
loved  her  so  long.  No  two  men 
are  ever  fascinated  by  the  same 
woman  for  the  self-same  reason  : 
the  conti'ast  between  the  poetical 
in  her  appearance,  and  the  prosaic 
in  her  speeches,  which  had  so  fas- 
cinated Istvan  Tolnay,  would  have 
had  no  power  over  Yincenz  Kom- 
ers. It  was  just  because  he  looked 
deeper,  and  discerned  the  unreality 
of  this  display  of  realism,  that  he 
loved  her.  It  was  just  because  she 
was  so  illogical  with  all  her  logic, 
so  foolish  with  all  her  wisdom,  so 
ignorant  with  all  her  learning,  so 
weak  with  all  her  strength, — it 
was  just  because  she  was  not  that 
which  she  prided  herself  to  be,  that 
Yincenz  loved  her. 

And  his  reward  had  come  at  last 
— his  loyalty  was  crowned,  his  faith 
triumphant.  Gretchen  herself  had 
defeated  herself;  for  now  of  her 
own  free  will  she  had  surrendered 
to  that  love  which  twice  she  had 
laughed  to  scorn. 

This  was  the  way  in  which  Gret- 
chen's  fortune  was  made;  this  was 
the  treasure  which  Gretchen  found, 
if  not  in  Gaura  Dracuhii,  yet  cer- 
tainly by  means  of  Gaura  Dracului. 


CHAPTER    XLI. — THE   HOUR   AND    THE    MAN. 


:  Doch  mit  des  Geschickes  Machten 
1st  Kein  ew'ger  Bund  zu  flechten, 
Und  das  Ungliick  schreitet  schnell." 

— SCHILLER. 


Late  that  night,  a  solitary  bear- 
hunter  sat  in  the  forest  with  his 
dog.  He  sat  before  a  roaring  fire. 
A  tall  tree-stem  had  been  hollowed 
out,  and  flamed  upwards,  scattering 
sparks,  and  blackening  slowly  at 
the  edges.  This  is  a  very  different 
fire  from  that  humble  ember-pile 
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beside  which  Sancu  and  Duman 
had  lain  encamped  ;  for  Istvan  Tol- 
nay is  king  of  the  valley  and  of 
the  forest,  and  he  can  burn  as  many 
trees  as  it  pleases  him  to  destroy. 

But  there  is  not  much  expres- 
sion of  pleasure  in  the  attitude  of 
that  man  who  sits  silent  and  sul- 
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len  on  the  forest  moss.  From  the 
moment  when  he  had  stood  behind 
his  curtain,  furtively  watching  the 
triumphant  progress  of  the  rival 
he  thought  to  have  slain,  there  had 
been  no  peace  for  him. 

It  was  scarcely  a  relief  to  find 
that  he  was  not  a  murderer.  In 
spite  of  his  blasphemous  boasts  to 
the  contrary,  he  might  not  have 
been  able  to  do  the  act  over  again  ; 
but  he  was  capable  of  regretting 
that  his  attempt  had  been  a  failure. 
He  had  snatched  up  his  long-un- 
used gun,  and,  under  a  double  im- 
pulse, he  had  plunged  into  the 
forest  thickness.  He  could  not 
bear  to  be  witness  of  the  happiness 
which  he  knew  to  be  in  store  for  his 
rival,  and  he  felt  that  he  must  free 
himself  from  the  desperate  attempts 
of  that  other  woman  whom  he  had 
deceived  and  cast  off. 

She  had  come  to  his  rooms  again, 
she  had  again  wept  and  upbraided 
him  ;  there  was  no  safety  from  her 
despair,  except  in  flight. 

"You  told  me  to  wait  until 
Gaura  Dracului  was  found,"  she 
had  urged  upon  him  with  merci- 
less tenacity.  "  I  have  waited,  and 
Gaura  Dracului  is  found. 

As  he  sat  there  in  brooding 
silence,  with  his  gun  cast  idly  be- 
side him,  he  was  not  thinking  of 
the  game  he  had  ostensibly  come 
up  here  to  hunt.  He  stared  gloom- 
ily into  the  crackling  fire,  never 
lifting  his  chin  from  off  his  hand. 
Some  morbid  fascination  had  drawn 
him  to-day  away  from  his  usual 
path,  and  towards  this  part  of  the 
forest  which  had  been  the  centre  of 
interest  during  these  last  days.  He 
had  thought  he  would  like  to  see 
the  place  again  ;  but  being  once  up 
here,  that  wish  had  turned  to  a  re- 
pugnance. Though  he  was  but  a 
few  dozen  steps  from  the  spot,  he 
had  abandoned  his  intention,  and 
had  halted.  Kindling  a  fire  with 
the  aid  of  the  lad  who  accompanied 


him,  he  had  sat  down  here  to  rest 
and  meditate. 

The  forest  has  not  changed  its 
aspect  since  that  night,  though 
autumn  is  creeping  on  slowly  to- 
wards winter.  Soon  the  forest  will 
be  bleak  and  colourless,  its  moss 
buried  in  winter  snow,  its  trees 
bared  to  the  lash  of  the  bitter  No- 
vember winds.  Then  the  solitude 
will  be  more  sensible  even  than  it 
is  now,  and  the  bear  alone  will 
stalk  across  the  desolate  scene, 
master  of  the  wide  forest  around. 
The  forest  has  seldom  been  so  beau- 
tiful ;  for,  with  the  colours  of 
autumn,  it  has  preserved  the  ful- 
ness of  summer.  Throughout  all 
the  autumn  the  weather  has  been 
so  still  and  clear  that  scarcely  a 
leaf  has  fallen ;  but  this  evening 
the  boughs  are  rustling,  very  gent- 
ly as  yet,  and  now  and  then  a 
coloured  leaf  flutters  down,  blazes 
up  for  a  moment,  red  or  yellow,  in 
the  firelight,  and  shrivels  to  ashes 
as  it  touches  the  burning  tree. 

Tolnay  noticed  nothing  of  his 
surroundings ;  he  sat  and  stared, 
for  how  long  he  did  not  know — for 
hours  perhaps — at  the  crackling 
flame  which  was  leaping  higher  and 
crackling  more  loudly  in  the  softly 
rising  wind.  Once  a  red  spark 
flew  towards  him  and  alighted 
on  the  moss  at  his  feet.  Tolnay 
watched  it  absently,  as  it  smoul- 
dered for  a  moment,  struggled  to 
live,  almost  succeeded,  and  then 
died  out.  The  moss  was  very  dry, 
he  thought,  as  he  stared  back  into 
the  fire.  He  did  not  think  of  the 
spark  or  of  the  dry  moss  again,  un- 
til presently  Pasha  growled  beside 
him,  and  another  figure  showed  it- 
self within  the  range  of  firelight. 
The  Bohemian  had  been  at  work 
cutting  shingles  in  a  farther  part 
of  the  forest,  and  being  on  his  way 
homewards,  his  attention  had  been 
attracted  by  the  blazing  tree. 

His   object   in  approaching  the 
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fire  was  to  offer  a  respectful  warn- 
ing. 

"  Herr  Baron,"  he  timidly  began. 

"  Ha  !  "  said  Tolnay,  with  savage 
impatience. 

"Herr  Baron,  I  do  not  think 
such  a  fire  is  safe  in  such  weather." 

"  Go  to  the  devil ! "  said  Tolnay, 
sullenly  ;  "I  have  not  asked  your 
opinion." 

"And  the  wind  is  rising,  too. 
Listen  ! " 

Tolnay  raised  his  head  for  a 
moment.  There  was  a  distant 
moan  of  branches  slowly  swaying, 
a  sort  of  melancholy  whine  coming 
from  the  depth  of  the  forest ;  no 
doubt  the  wind  was  rising.  He 
cast  a  glance  at  the  tall  burning 
stem ;  the  sparks  were  flying  faster 
than  before. 

"  Leave  me  alone,"  he  said,  irri- 
tably; "  I  know  what  I  am  doing." 

The  tone  and  look  intimidated 
the  Bohemian,  but  by  no  means 
satisfied  him.  He  shook  his  head 
in  his  gentle  but  obstinate  manner, 
whispered  something  to  the  lad 
who  had  been  nourishing  the 
flame  with  pieces  of  dry  stick 
which  he  threw  into  the  hollow  of 
the  burning  trunk,  and  then  with- 
drew from  the  scene,  though  only 
to  a  little  distance.  He  kept  well 
out  of  the  circle  of  light  where 
that  moody  hunter  sat,  but  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  watch  over  the  burn- 
ing tree. 

Istvan  resumed  his  meditations. 
He  had  forgotten  the  warning 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  uttered. 
Once  only  Pasha's  uneasy  moaning 
roused  him  for  a  minute.  The  dog 
was  sitting  upright,  with  ears  erect, 
listening  to  the  rising  gale  as 
though  it  had  been  the  howl  of 
a  pack  of  hungry  wolves.  The 
Roumanian  lad,  too,  was  no  longer 
feeding  the  fire,  but  sat  on  his 
heels,  staring  agape  and  aghast 
into  the  black  forest. 

"  Look  to  the  fire,"  said  Istvan. 


"  Why  have  you  stopped  throwing 
the  sticks  ? "  ' 

"  He  told  me  not  to,"  gasped  the 
lad. 

"  Is  he  your  master,  or  am  I  ? " 

"  But  the  wind,  Domnu  !  "  (mas- 
ter). 

"Do  as  you  are  told,  young 
hound ! "  said  Istvan,  savagely. 
"  The  fire  must  blaze ;  throw  the 
sticks,  else  I  might  be  tempted  to 
throw  in  your  wretched  carcass." 

"  Domno  ferestje  ! "  (so  help 
God  !)  muttered  the  boy,  hastily 
flinging  in  a  handful  of  dry  sticks, 
but  turning  pale  as  he  saw  the 
fresh  blaze. 

Again  Istvan  sat  plunged  in 
sullen  silence.  He  never  noticed 
how  by  slow  degrees  that  melan- 
choly whine  in  the  distance  swelled 
into  a  howl ;  nor  how  beside  him 
the  stir  of  leaves  grew  to  a  rustle, 
and  the  rustle  to  a  sharp  con- 
tinued rush. 

It  was  after  a  long  interval  that 
the  Bohemian  stood  beside  him 
again,  and  urgently  renewed  his 
warning. 

When  Istvan  looked  up  this 
time,  he  saw  that  the  leaves  were 
no  longer  fluttering  singly,  but 
were  showering  down  in  dense 
masses,  whirled  from  side  to  side 
by  the  rising  wind.  They  had 
hung  on  the  trees  ready  to  fall  at 
the  first  breath  of  air,  and  now 
each  new  gust  which  swept  along 
stripped  them  off  by  hundreds  and 
thousands.  The  branches  groaned 
and  creaked,  and  the  wind  whistled 
fiercer  every  instant,  rising  in 
strength  with  a  fearful  rapidity. 

"  Herr  Baron,"  urged  the  Bohe- 
mian, desperately,  "  I  implore  you  ; 
it  will  soon  be  too  late  !  " 

It  was  too  late  already  while  he 
spoke,  though  Istvan,  roused  at 
length  from  his  reckless  apathy, 
had  started  to  his  feet.  The  trees 
on  each  side  had  caught  the  flame, 
and  were  flaring  up  high.  The  fly- 
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ing  sparks  alighted  on  the  ground, 
and  the  fire  spread  greedily  along 
the  dry  moss. 

Though  the  three  men  stamped 
upon  the  flames  at  their  feet,  and 
threw  themselves  on  the  ground  in 
the  hope  of  stifling  them,  it  was  no 
use ;  they  broke  out  on  the  right 
just  as  they  had  been  extinguished 
on  the  left.  The  fire  flew  along 
as  though  fed  by  a  train  of  gun- 
powder. Within  the  space  of  five 
minutes,  more  than  ten  trees  were 
burning;  and  whereas  it  had  at 
first  been  a  question  of  suppressing 
the  fire,  it  had  now  become  a  prob- 
lem of  bare  escape.  The  storm 
had  risen  to  a  hurricane ;  the 
wind  no  longer  howled — it  roared 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  forest.  The  trees  comported 
themselves  like  frantic  creatures. 
They  writhed  as  if  in  agony :  the 
lesser  giants  bent  till  they  were 
doubled,  like  suppliants  imploring 
for  mercy;  then  springing  upright, 
they  seemed  to  rush  at  each  other 
with  threatening  arms  tossed  on 
high. 

They  rocked  and  heaved  and 
shrieked,  flinging  the  flame  to  each 
other,  and  spitting  out  red  sparks, 
which  carried  the  destruction  far- 
ther and  ever  farther.  It  seemed 
as  though  an  army  of  demons  had 
been  let  loose,  and  were  playing 
their  wild  gambols  with  a  fast  and 
furious  glee. 

It  would  have  been  a  glorious 
sight  for  any  one  who  could  have 
dared  to  watch  it ;  and  for  some 
minutes  Tolnay  did  stand,  in  for- 
getfulness  of  the  danger,  revelling 
in  the  destruction  which  suited  his 
high-strung  mood  so  well,  looking 
at  the  leaping  fire  as  though  it  had 
been  a  display  of  fireworks  lit  for 
his  enjoyment.  But  the  flames  had 
all  but  reached  him,  and  the  other 
men  were  shouting  to  him  that  he 
must  fly. 

"  Heilige  Maria  of  the  Wunder- 


baum  at  Choteborschwitz ! "  the 
Bohemian  called  in  his  despair. 
"  The  forest  is  lost  if  there  comes 
no  rain  ! " 

Istvan  turned  to  escape  from 
the  fire,  but  was  pursued  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  fiery  demons. 
To  any  one  with  a  small  amount 
of  presence  of  mind,  the  danger 
would  not  even  now  have  been 
imminent ;  but,  whether  from  care- 
lessness or  from  excitement,  Ist- 
van had  made  a  mistake  in  his 
direction — he  had  placed  himself 
to  the  windward  of  the  burning 
trees.  His  nerves  were  overstrain- 
ed to-day,  and  believing  his  retreat 
cut  off,  his  coolness  of  mind  forsook 
him.  Instead  of  forcing  his  way 
to  the  leeward  of  the  fire,  he  at- 
tempted to  escape  in  front  of  it. 
Deafened  by  the  noise  of  the  hurri- 
cane, blinded  by  the  glare  of  the 
flame,  and  choked  by  the  stifling 
curls  of  smoke,  he  pressed  onwards. 
The  air  was  thick  with  flying 
leaves,  and  hot  with  sparks  which 
beat  against  his  face. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  to  stand 
upright ;  he  clutched  on  to  the  tree- 
stems  as  he  passed  for  support ;  he 
tried  to  run,  not  knowing  where 
he  was  going,  nor  where  were  the 
other  men.  His  dog,  leaping  on 
him  in  his  distress,  bewildered  him 
yet  more  with  his  terrified  howls. 
He  had  lost  sight  of  everything 
except  that  yellow  glare,  and  he 
was  flying  from  it  for  his  very  life. 

Right  through  the  midst  of  the 
hurricane  the  sound  of  a  voice  call- 
ing pierced  to  his  ears  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  could  hear  that  it  was 
a  shout  of  distress,  but  he  could 
not  know  that  it  was  a  warning 
cry  which  said — 

"  Not  that  way !  not  that  way !  " 

All  he  saw  was  the  dazzling 
glare ;  while  the  cry  that  might 
have  saved  him  was  drowned  in 
the  hiss  of  the  wind  and  the  crash 
of  the  falling  trunks. 
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CHAPTER    XLII. — THE    MISSING    KING. 


"  Masters,  I  have  to  tell  a  tale  of  woe, 
A  tale  of  folly  and  of  wasted  life." 

— MORRIS. 


A  panic  struck  upon  the  Her- 
cules Baths.  Late  at  night  the  cry 
arose — 

"  The   woods   are  burning  !  " 

Though  the  fire  was  still  far, 
yet  from  below  in  the  valley  the 
flying  sparks  could  be  seen,  the 
unsteady  glare  against  the  sky, 
and  the  columns  of  black  smoke 
rolling  hither  and  thither  as  they 
were  driven  by  the  furious  wind. 

Every  person  who  had  turned 
out  on  the  road,  attempting  to 
brave  the  hurricane  for  the  sake 
of  his  curiosity,  stared  upwards  at 
the  night-sky,  anxiously  calculating 
what  were  the  chances  of  rain. 
Rain  was  the  only  hope,  as  those 
who  had  before  witnessed  such 
forest  -  fires  knew  only  too  well. 
When  the  fire  had  reached  such 
dimensions  as  this,  it  must  rage, 
either  until  it  was  satisfied,  or 
until  the  weather  changed.  The 
dry  forests  burnt  like  matchwood, 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  burn  for  days  and 
weeks,  if  rain  did  not  fall.  The 
Hercules  Baths  themselves  were 
in  danger.  Some  wild  attempts 
were  made  to  extinguish  the  rag- 
ing element ;  every  man  with  a 
pair  of  strong  arms,  and  a  spark 
of  adventure  within  him,  forced 
his  way  up  the  hills  towards  the 
place  of  destruction.  But  they 
might  as  well  have  stayed  at  home 
and  saved  their  time  and  their 
breath ;  they  were  as  helpless  as 
children,  in  their  attempts  to  check 
those  leaping  flames  which  sprang 
from  crag  to  crag,  and  ran  up  and 
down  the  sides  of  each  wooded 
ravine  they  reached  in  their  tri- 
umphant progress. 

With  every  hour  the  excitement 


of  the  public  mind  grew.  "Where 
is  the  Baron  ? "  was  murmured  at 
first ;  and  then  it  was  cried  aloud, 
"Where  is  the  Baron?" 

The  panic-stricken  people  want- 
ed a  voice  to  reassure  them  —  a 
recognised  authority  round  which 
to  rally ;  and  they  cried  for  the 
Baron.  The  extempore  firemen 
rushed  upon  their  operations  with- 
out method  and  without  leader — 
for  the  Baron  was  not  there.  Since 
the  valley  was  in  danger,  why  was 
the  valley  king  not  at  his  post  1 

Next  morning  broke,  and  again 
every  one  looked  upwards  at  the 
sky.  It  was  not  blue,  as  the  sky 
for  so  many  days  had  been.  Never 
had  a  grey  sky  been  welcomed  with 
such  heartfelt  gratitude  as  that 
one  was  to-day.  There  was  rain 
in  that  sky,  if  it  would  only  fall ; 
but  the  wind  hurried  the  drifting 
clouds  across,  and  tore  them  to 
shreds  in  its  fury.  The  black 
smoke  had  drawn  nearer  now- — the 
very  air  smelt  of  it ;  but  the  sparks 
were  not  seen  by  daylight. 

All  day  long  the  clouds  hurried 
past,  and  the  people  stood  and 
stared  from  the  black  smoke  to  the 
grey  vault  above. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  man, 
leading  with  him  a  dog,  presented 
himself  at  the  Mohrs'  apartments. 
It  was  the  Bohemian ;  he  had  come 
straight  from  the  hills,  from  the 
place  where  the  fire  was  raging, 
and  the  dog  which  he  led  with 
him  was  Pasha.  All  efforts  to 
quench  the  fire  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  all  hopes  were  now 
placed  in  nothing  but  those  grey 
clouds  above. 

The  Bohemian's  clothes  were 
singed  and  torn,  his  hands  were 
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blackened  with  soot ;  he  was  paler 
than  he  had  ever  been,  and  his 
blue  eyes  had  a  look  of  terror  in 
them,  as  if  they  had  gazed  on  some 
dreadful  sight,  which  still  pursued 
him  in  memory. 

The  Bohemian  had  a  ghastly  tale 
to  tell ;  he  shuddered  and  crossed 
himself  as  he  told  it,  while  the 
whining  Pasha  beside  him  unea- 
sily scratched  the  floor. 

"  He  stood  like  a  man  in  a 
dream,  staring  at  the  flames.  I 
shouted  to  him  that  it  was  time  to 
fly ;  and  then  at  last  he  turned  and 
gazed  wildly  round  him,  and  seeing 
the  blaze  on  all  sides,  he  must  have 
lost  his  head,  for  he  ran  away  from 
us  instead  of  towards  us — stagger- 
ing like  a  drunkard.  I  tried  to 
follow  him ;  for  at  the  moment 
that  he  turned,  I  remembered  that 
straight  the  way  he  was  running, 
there  lay  Gaura  Dracului.  I 
struggled  after  him  with  all  my 
strength,  and  all  the  time  I  kept 
shouting,  '  Not  that  way  !  not  that 
way  ! '  I  am  hoarse  to-day  with 
that  shouting,  but  last  night  in  the 
gale  I  scarcely  heard  my  own  voice. 
For  a  moment  more  I  caught  sight 
of  him  with  his  arms  round  a  tree ; 


but  the  tree  was  burning  already, 
and  it  fell  with  him.  I  heard  the 
crash,  and  I  saw  him  vanish.  I 
knew  then  that  I  was  too  late, 
though  I  went  on  shouting  in 
despair. 

"I  could  not  even  reach  the  edge 
of  the  hole  until  this  morning ;  for 
very  soon  it  became  the  centre  of 
the  fire.  To-day  I  was  there.  The 
tree  which  fell  with  him  made  a 
charred  bridge  across  the  place ; 
the  trunk  was  smouldering  still, 
and  its  last  sparks  threw  light 
down  the  black  hole.  His  dog 
crouched  beside  the  spot,  and 
growled  as  I  came  near, — the  poor 
beast's  hair  is  singed  off  half  its 
back.  Of  Baron  Tolnay  I  saw 
nothing  more." 

The  Bohemian  had  not  yet  fin- 
ished his  terrible  story  when  there 
was  a  sound  like  a  gentle  tap  on 
the  window-pane.  It  was  the  first 
raindrop,  and  now  the  second  fol- 
lowed, and  the  third,  and  the 
rain  was  coming  down  fast  and 
thick. 

The  Hercules  Baths  were  saved, 
and  the  panic  was  past. 

The  fire  had  cost  thousands  of 
trees,  and  one  human  life. 


CHAPTER   XLIII. — WHAT    PEOPLE   SAID. 

"  Was  tier  rohe  Aberglaube  dem  Teufel  zur  Last  legt,  das  biirdet  der  balbe  Philosoph  dem 
Schicksal  auf." — BENZEL-STLKXAN. 


The  summer  is  over,  and  the 
monotonous  rain  pours  down  in 
torrents.  The  sky,  which  for  so 
many  weeks  had  been  bright  and 
distant,  like  the  vault  of  a  colos- 
sal dome,  has  darkened  now,  and 
lowered  into  the  vault  of  a  colos- 
sal dungeon  ;  and  with  every  hour 
it  grows  darker  and  sinks  lower, 
as  though  with  its  weight  it  would 
grind  the  earth  to  powder. 

Damp  veils  wrap  the  hill-tops 
away  from  sight :  from  morning 
to  night  the  rolling  inist  floats  in 


and  out  of  the  gorge  above  the 
Cursalon,  like  the  ghost  of  the 
dead  summer,  returned  to  haunt 
the  scenes  of  its  glory,  and  to 
weep  over  the  retreats  that  once 
were  its  own. 

Gaura  Dracului  lies  once  more 
solitary ;  but  its  mask  is  torn  from 
it.  Charred  trunks  are  heaped 
around  it;  the  fringe  of  creepers 
has  been  devoured  by  the  flames. 
Retribution  has  fallen  at  last  on  the 
hypocritical  flowerets  that  helped 
to  hide  this  danger  of  the  forest. 
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It  will  be  long  before  Gaura  Dra- 
cului  can  build  up  its  screen  again 
and  weave  its  veil  anew.  The 
aspect  of  the  place  is  metamor- 
phosed. These  surviving  trees 
that  stand  now  so  still  and  drip- 
ping, can  they  be  the  same  that 
comported  themselves  so  franti- 
cally on  the  night  of  the  fire  ? 
They  stare  down  motionless  upon 
the  destruction  at  their  feet ;  they 
are  shedding  tears  of  penance  over 
their  late  outbreak  of  fury. 

A  very  few  guests  still  linger  at 
the  Hercules  Baths.  Mr  Howard 
has  gone  back  to  his  native  country, 
a  little  softened  towards  foreigners 
in  general — which  fact  he  proved 
by  nominally  lending,  but  virtually 
giving  to  Kurt  the  money  which 
is  to  satisfy  Herr  Mandelbaum. 

"  I  always  thought  that  young 
man  would  prove  fatal  to  my 
purse,"  he  confided  to  Lady 
Blanche  Howard  on  the  home- 
ward journey.  "  I  said  so  to  my- 
self on  the  very  first  occasion  when 
he  addressed  me  by  the  river-side." 

But  though  softened  towards 
foreigners  in  general,  Mr  Howard 
is  implacable  towards  Roumanian 
oflicials  in  particular;  he  vows 
that  he  will  get  back  his  salmon- 
flies,  even  though  he  has  to  go 
as  far  as  the  English  consul  at 
Bucharest. 

Of  the  guests  who  are  still  here, 
there  is  one  who  will  not  leave  the 
Hercules  Baths  until  he  starts  on 
the  longest  voyage  of  all.  Adal- 
bert will  die  at  this  place,  which 
for  so  many  years  has  lived  as  an 
ideal  in  his  mind. 

Hercules  and  his  waters,  for  all 
their  power,  have  been  too  weak 
to  undo  the  harm  of  that  Ash-Wed- 
nesday catastrophe.  Once  Adal- 
bert, in  the  prime  of  his  youth, 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  beech- 
tree  in  the  world  above,  had  seemed 
to  rival  the  forest-king  in  vigour 
and  in  life ;  and  now  they  might 


well  rival  each  other  in  their  ruin 
— for  man  and  tree  alike  are 
broken. 

Though  Adalbert  has  not  found 
health  in  the  Hercules  valley, 
Gretchen  has  found  happiness 
there.  Her  father  will  die  with 
his  mind  at  rest,  for  he  leaves 
his  treasure  safe  in  the  hands  of 
an  honest  man. 

That  which  was  a  comfort  to 
Adalbert  was  a  blow  to  Ascelinde. 
For  a  second  time  she  had  to  un- 
build her  ideal  Drask6cs — for  a 
second  time  to  root  up  the  avenue, 
pull  down  the  park-wall,  and  turn 
off  the  waters  of  her  lake. 

One  other  and  heavier  blow  she 
had  been  spared.  Yincenz  had 
thought  it  more  merciful  not  to 
mention  to  her,  that  in  the  course 
of  winding  up  affairs  at  Drask6cs, 
various  papers  he  had  come  across 
had  denoted  with  tolerable  distinct- 
ness that  that  nine-pointed  crown 
which  had  been  the  joy  and  pride 
of  her  life  did  not  by  any  exist- 
ing right  belong  to  the  name  of 
Damianovics.  It  appeared  that 
a  great-grandfather's  name  having 
borne  some  resemblance  in  sound 
to  the  title  in  question,  had  become 
metamorphosed  into  Count,  and 
adorned  by  a  crown,  which  was  in 
reality  fictitious.  In  those  lower 
Danubian  provinces  on  the  borders 
of  Hungary,  even  a  title  can  be 
appropriated  with  tolerable  im- 
punity. As  long  as  it  belongs  to 
no  one  else,  a  bold  or  ingenious 
aspirant  is  more  or  less  welcome 
to  have  it,  even  if  it  belongs  as 
little  to  himself  as  to  the  others. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  telling  the  truth ;  so  Vincenz 
kept  his  discovery  to  himself.  He 
could  see  only  heartless  cruelty  in 
taking  from  Ascelinde  the  last 
shadow  of  her  grandeur.  What 
indeed  would  remain  of  the  poor 
Countess  were  she  to  be  un- 
crowned ? 
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Between  Belita  and  Gretchen 
there  is  a  coolness  which  will  pro- 
bably last  for  life.  After  all  the 
counsels  and  pains  bestowed  upon 
what  she  called  "  the  education  of 
Gretchen's  mind,"  her  ingratitude 
was  to  be  regarded  as  something 
far  sharper  than  the  serpent's 
tooth.  "You  have  been  an  im- 
postor," she  wrote,  "from  begin- 
ning to  end.  The  prix  de  'logique 
should  have  been  mine  and  not 
yours ;  but  I  suspected  it  all 
through,  for  I  mistrust  your  na- 
tion. Farewell,  Margherita  !  You 
meant  well ;  but  you  are  a  German, 
and  you  could  not  escape  that  com- 
monplace taint  of  sentimentality, 
against  which  my  prophetic  spirit 
so  often  has  warned  you." 

With  this  one  outburst  of  bitter 
reproaches  the  Countess's  letters 
ceased ;  but  after  a  time  she  soft- 
ened so  far  as  to  send  Gretchen  a 
fashion-plate  with  the  last  "  idea  " 
for  wedding-dresses,  and  since  then 
the  only  form  of  correspondence 
between  them  has  been  an  occa- 
sional 'Journal  de  Modes,'  address- 
ed in  Belita's  hand — "  To  save  the 
poor  child  from  becoming  too  hope- 
lessly dowdy,"  as  she  explained  to 
Ludovico.  "  Because  she  has  mar- 
ried a  man  who  wears  antedilu- 
vian boots,  it  is  no  reason  why 
she  should  look  like  a  fright  her- 
self." 

Tolnay's  death  was  much  com- 
mented on,  and  the  opinions  pro- 
nounced were  as  numerous  as 
various. 

The  Bohemian  said,  with  a  sad 
shake  of  the  head,  that  there  is  no 
escape  from  fate,  and  that  when  a 
man's  day  and  hour  have  come,  he 
must  be  content  to  die. 

There  were  men  who  said  that 
it  had  not  been  an  accident  at  all, 


but  a  suicide.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  account  of  the  Bohemian,  as  eye- 
witness, Gretchen  herself  might 
have  believed  this  version ;  but 
though  her  self-confidence  was 
shaken  for  ever — though  she  had 
learnt  a  bitter  lesson — she  was  at 
least  spared  that  remorse. 

There  were  women  who  said 
that  he  must  have  been  mad  had 
he  killed  himself  for  the  sake  of 
that  German  girl  with  the  golden 
hair  and  the  large  grey  eyes ;  and 
there  were  others  who  said  that, 
after  all,  her  eyes  were  not  so  very 
large,  nor  her  hair  so  very  golden, 
and  that  he  should  have  remem- 
bered that  there  are  many  other 
comely  women  in  the  world.  "  It 
is  a  pity,"  they  said,  "  for  he  was 
a  good-looking  man  ! " 

There  was  one  woman  who  said 
that  she  would  go  up  the  moun- 
tains and  fling  herself  after  him. 
Princess  Tryphosa  meant  what  she 
said ;  but  as  the  idea  did  not  occur 
to  her  until  she  had  returned  to 
Bucharest,  no  one  was  alarmed 
by  the  threat. 

The  peasants  of  the  valley  alone 
took  the  catastrophe  as  the  ful- 
filment of  an  inevitable  doom. 
They  bowed  lower  than  ever  as 
they  passed  the  stone  statue,  and 
whispered  to  «ach  other  that  the 
spirits  of  Gaura  Dracului  had 
received  the  sacrifice  which  once 
in  every  hundred  years  was  due  to 
them. 

"  It  was  sworn  on  the  club  of 
Hercules,"  they  murmured  in  awe, 
"  and  therefore  it  was  to  be." 

Gaura  Dracului  has  indeed  been 
found,  but  nothing  has  been  found 
beyond  the  mere  spot.  The  moun- 
tains have  kept  their  secrets — 
perhaps  they  will  keep  them  for 
ever ! 
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LORD  TENNYSON'S  third  historical 
drama  is  decidedly  his  best.  As  of 
old  its  wont,  the  third  wave  has 
reached  a  higher  line  than  the  two 
which  went  before  it.  His  Henry 
II.  is  a  more  thoroughly  living 
man  than  his  Harold ;  his  Rosa- 
mond interests  us  more  than  his 
Edith;  if  he  has  not  altogether 
succeeded  with  his  hero's  many- 
sided  character,  he  has  at  least 
produced  an  ideal  portrait  of  Becket 
which  must  be  contemplated  with 
pleasure.  The  situations  in  his 
new  tragedy  are  much  more  strik- 
ing, its  catastrophe  more  dramatic, 
than  those  of  'Queen  Mary,' 
superior  as  that  play  is,  in  almost 
all  respects,  to  its  immediate  suc- 
cessor. Few  and  feeble  as  they 
are  compared  with  what  they  might 
have  been,  there  are  also  in  'Beck- 
et '  more  pathetic  lines,  more  say- 
ings worth  remembering,  more 
passages  worth  quoting,  than  in 
the  two  other  dramas  put  to- 
gether. 

Yet  to  say  this  is,  after  all,  to 
say  but  little,  when  we  consider  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  argument, 
which  might  well  have  enabled  a 
genius  inferior  to  Lord  Tennyson's 
to  rise  to  a  very  considerable 
height.  Of  the  innumerable  dramas 
sketched  out  for  us  in  English 
history  there  is  not  a  finer  subject 
for  a  tragedy  than  the  murder, 
with  its  causes,  of  the  great  Arch- 
bishop Thomas  in  his  own  cathedral, 
and  there  are  few  more  touching 
among  those  presented  to  us  by 
English  legend  than  the  tale  of 
Fair  Rosamond;  therefore,  while  the 
poet  who,  not  adequately  treating 
either  theme,  has  yet  skilfully  com- 
bined the  two,  and  given  a  measure 


of  justice  to  each,  must  be  held 
worthy  of  a  prize,  it  is  still  a  prize 
less  magnificent  and  less  lasting 
than  those  never-fading  bays  which 
the  hand  of  Melpomene  twines  for 
her  most  favoured  votaries. 

The  very  combination  of  history 
and  legend  which  has  here  given  the 
dramatist  such  splendid  opportuni- 
ties has  proved  a  snare  to  him. 
He  has  suffered  his  underplot  to 
encroach  too  much  on  his  main 
plot.  The  true  tragedy,  the  friends 
severed  by  stress  of  circum- 
stances, and  set  to  fight  out  till 
death  the  battle  between  Church 
and  State — each,  in  the  judgment 
of  a  contemporary,  zealous  for  God, 
yet  each  at  times  doing  what  his 
own  conscience  condemns — is  not, 
indeed,  ever  lost  sight  of ;  but  it  is 
interfered  with  by  the  perpetual 
intrusion  of  Rosamond  Clifford. 
Considering  the  darker  blots  on 
Henry  the  Second's  life,  we  need 
not,  indeed,  blame  the  poet  who  has 
materially  deepened  his  guilt  in 
relation  to  her  by  prolonging  their 
mysterious  connection  and  its  con- 
sequent deceptions  many  years 
after  the  true  date  of  the  unac- 
knowledged wife's  retirement  to 
the  safe  shelter  of  a  convent :  it  is 
only  thus  that  he  can  make  the 
Archbishop's  murder  the  result  of 
the  Queen's  wrath,  braved  by  him 
in  order  to  save  Rosamond's  life  in 
this  world,  and  the  King's  in  order 
to  save  it  eternally.  But  Becket's 
right  conduct  in  that  last  and 
critical  moment  only  makes  his 
previous  tolerance  the  more  inex- 
plicable :  even  harder  to  under- 
stand in  a  medieval  Churchman 
than  it  is  to  explain  how  the  very 
modern-looking  plan  of  the  retreat 
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at  Woodstock,  which  Henry  and 
his  Prime  Minister  are  first  seen 
poring  over,  came  into  their 
hands.  The  King's  earliest  and 
latest  confidences  to  him  concern 
Rosamond ;  Rosamond's  name  is 
on  Eleanor's  lips  alike  in  private 
and  in  public  ;  Rosamond's  bower, 
from  the  prologue  to  the  conclusion, 
is  the  great  attractive  or  repulsive 
force — the  mark  at  which  the 
Queen's  coarse  and  base  plots  aim 
— the  spot  round  which  she  prowls 
for  long  in  an  ineffectual  way 
wholly  inexplicable  in  so  clever 
and  so  powerful  a  woman — the 
place,  in  a  word,  from  which  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  kingdom, 
all  other  loves  and  hatreds,  await 
the  signal  before  they  finally  move. 
Lord  Tennyson  is  as  much  be- 
witched by  Rosamond  as  Henry 
himself,  and  her  influence  on  his 
drama  is  not  wholly  beneficial. 
When  he  should  have  been  depic- 
ting the  anguish  of  a  loyal  heart 
forced  to  seem  disloyal  to  his  King 
through  the  paramount  claims  of 
loyalty  to  his  God,  his  gaze  is  dis- 
tracted by  the  sight  of  the  fair 
Clifford  fleeing  the  unwelcome  pur- 
suit of  Fitzurse  through  the  streets 
of  London.  When  his  utmost 
strength  should  have  been  put 
forth  to  enable  Henry  to  not  wholly 
forfeit  the  spectator's  sympathies 
in  spite  of  the  ungrateful  part 


which  circumstances  allot  to  him 
throughout  the  drama,  his  atten- 
tion is  called  off  by  warblings  (not 
altogether  melodious)  in  the  forest 
of  Woodstock,  and  by  his  heroine's 
sometimes  childish,  as  well  as 
childlike,  talk. 

'  This  being  so,  it  is  the  more  re- 
markable that  of  the  two  great 
opportunities  which  his  conception 
of  Rosamond's  character  and  story 
afforded,  Lord  Tennyson  has  de- 
liberately passed  over  one.  Rosa- 
mond's ignorance  of  her  supposed 
husband's  prior  union  with  the 
heiress  of  Guienne  is  enlightened 
(fourteen  years  or  so  later  than  in 
actual  fact)  by  a  garrulous  attend- 
ant. What  follows  1  A  scene  be- 
tween her  and  Henry,  in  which 
the  outraged  dignity  of  the  high- 
born lady  is  kept  in  check  by  the 
tenderness  of  the  woman  ?  in  which 
love  for  her  child's  father  restrains 
the  full  expression  of  her  sense  of 
the  wrong  which  that  child  has 
suffered  ?  in  which  a  broken  heart 
is  seen  preparing  to  lay  itself  on  a 
holier  altar  than  the  earthly  one 
where  its  offering  has  been  so 
vain?  Or  if  not  this,  at  least  a 
soliloquy  showing  how  love  and 
duty  strive  in  a  noble  breast? 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other — 
only  two  lines  importing  that 
little  Geoffrey  is  to  be  henceforth 
his  mother's  sole  comfort : — 


"  Nay,  if  I  lost  him,  now 
The  folds  have  fallen  from  the  mystery, 
And  left  all  naked,  I  were  lost  indeed ; " 

And  her  subsequent  declaration  to  Eleanor — 

"  I  am  not  so  happy  I  could  not  die  myself." 


Here,  as  in  several  other  places, 
the  painter  has  veiled  Agamem- 
non's face,  in  despair  of  being  able 
to  portray  its  changing  lineaments. 
For  not  here  only — though  here 
most  conspicuously — we  seem  in 
reading  '  Becket '  to  be  reading  a 
clever  sketch  of  a  play,  but  not  the 


completed  work,  and  feel  inclined 
to  ask  for  the  omitted  and  deeply 
important  scenes.  What  we  have 
is  more  or  less  good ;  but  to  bring 
us  into  full  acquaintance  with 
the  persons  represented  we  need 
much  more,  to  make  room  for 
which  many  things  here  bestowed 
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on  us  might  well  have  been  swept 
away. 

The  second  great  opportunity 
has  been  used ;  but  how  far  well  ? 
To  what  extent  is  the  Queen  Elea- 
nor, who  finds  her  way  at  last 
into  the  bower  of  Woodstock, 
armed  with  the  traditional  poison 
and  dagger,  the  meet  companion 
of  the  Lady  Macbeths  and  Cly- 
temnestras  of  the  stage  ?  The 
poet's  delineation  of  her  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  play  is  true 
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to  what  history  tells  us  of  her. 
The  child  of  the  sunny  South,  the 
lover  of  the  troubadour's  strains, 
herself  a  poetess,  grieved  and 
amazed  to  find  her  once  peerless 
beauty  waning,  and  those  charms 
which  Christian  and  Saracen  have 
alike  found  irresistible  proving  now 
powerless  to  retain  her  youthful 
husband's  heart,  the  Eleanor  of 
the  Prologue's  pretty  song  gives 
us  the  poetic  aspect  of  her  situa- 
tion and  character : — 


"  Over  !  the  sweet  summer  closes, 

The  reign  of  the  roses  is  done  ; 
Over  and  gone  with  the  roses, 

And  over  and  gone  with  the  sun. 
Over  !  the  sweet  summer  closes, 

And  never  a  flower  at  the  close  ; 
Over  aiid  gone  with  the  roses, 

And  winter  again  and  the  snows." 


The  prose  which  follows  the 
song, — in  those  bitter  words  which 
show  her  heart  to  be  an  extinct 
volcano,  and  by  those  evil  and  foul 
designs  which  reveal  into  what 
black  and  writhing  shapes  the  hot 
lava  of  her  Courts  of  Love,  of  her 
unholy  crusade,  and  of  the  mani- 
fold disgraces  through  which  she 
dragged  her  royal  robes  at  Paris, 
has  petrified, — sets  before  us  a  repul- 
sive picture,  but  a  correct  one,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  of  the  divorced  wife 
of  Louis  of  France.  True,  years 
of  sorrow  are  to  purify  this  hope- 
lessly bad  woman,  as  she  now 
seems,  into  something  which  in 
advanced  age  shall  not  be  wholly 
unvenerable ;  England  shall  bless 
as  a  regent  her  whom  it  scorned  as 
a  queen.  But  this  lies  in  the  far 
future.  Her  sons,  Henry  and  Geof- 
frey,— concerning  whom  Eleanor  is 
one  day  to  pen  to  the  Pope  these 
pathetic  words,  "  The  young  King 
and  the  Count  of  Brittany  sleep  in 
the  dust,  while  their  most  unhappy 
mother  is  constrained  to  live  on, 
tormented  irremediably  by  the 
memory  of  her  dead," — are  as  yet 


children ;  and  the  repentance  which 
their  sad  fate  is  to  work  in  her  is 
far  distant.  Nevertheless  its  pos- 
sibility should  somehow  have  been 
foreshadowed  ;  as  it  is  not  either  in 
the  Prologue  or  in  any  of  the  other 
scenes  in  which  Eleanor  is  an 
actress.  But  the  more  refined 
and  diabolical  the  malice  which 
the  dramatist,  without  historical 
foundation,  attributes  to  her 
against  Rosamond,  the  less  are 
his  readers  prepared  for  her  en- 
trance in  the  fourth  act  in  the 
character  which  the  old  ballad 
assigns  her.  His  Eleanor  is  her- 
self unprepared  for  it.  She  has 
long  sought  her  rival's  secret  re- 
treat, she  has  armed  herself  with 
the  fatal  bowl  and  dagger;  but 
when  she  stands  face  to  face  with 
Rosamond  she  does  not  know  what 
to  do  with  them,  and  the  reader 
feels  instinctively  that  she  is  in  a 
false  position,  in  which  the  drama- 
tist has  placed  a  puppet  rather 
than  the  real  woman  ;  whose  South- 
ern refinement  would  have  shrunk 
from  shedding  blood  with  her  own 
hand — whose  Provengal  quick-wit- 
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tedness  would  have  committed  the 
deed  to  some  trusty  follower,  to 
be  sacrificed,  if  needful,  to  the 
King's  anger  in  her  own  place. 
In  short,  Lord  Tennyson  has  been 
too  faithful  to  history,  as  far  as 
Eleanor's  main  outline  is  con- 
cerned, to  play  it  false  with  im- 
punity. He  has  prepared  no 
mighty  lioness  to  rush  with  a 
leap  and  a  roar  on  his  defenceless 
lamb;  and  when  the  hybrid  he 
turns  loose  upon  it  misses  its 
spring,  the  spectator  feels  neither 
relieved  nor  disappointed.  How 
much  more  life  there  is  in  Schiller's 
meeting  of  Queen  Elizabeth  with 


Mary  Stuart  than  in  this  meeting 
of  Eleanor  and  Rosamond  !  There 
indeed  they  speak  daggers,  though 
they  use  none.  But  here  Eleanor's 
dagger  is  a  feint,  and  her  tongue 
not  sharp,  though  vile. 

Rosamond's  demeanour,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  beautiful  and  natural 
—  natural  when,  to  save  her  life  for 
her  little  son's  sake,  she  kneels  to 
the  wicked  Queen;  noble  as  well 
as  natural  when,  using  her  lately 
gained  knowledge  of  that  Queen's 
guilt,  she  appeals  to  heaven  against 
her,  while  she  rejects  with  horror 
the  degrading  terms  on  which  she 
offers  to  spare  her  and  her  child  :  — 


"I  am  a  Clifford, 
My  son  a  Clifford  and  Plantagenet. 

Both  of  us  shall  die, 

And  I  will  fly  with  my  sweet  boy  to  heaven, 
And  shriek  to  all  the  saints  among  the  stars  : 
'  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  Eleanor  of  England ! 
Murdered  by  that  adulteress  Eleanor, 
Whose  doings  are  a  horror  to  the  East, 
A  hissing  in  the  West ! '     Have  we  not  heard 
Raymond  of  Poitou,  thine  own  uncle — nay, 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  thine  own  husband's  father- 
Nay,  even  the  accursed  heathen  Saladdeen 

Strike  ! 

I  challenge  thee  to  meet  me  before  God. 

Answer  me  there." 


Foiled  by  Becket's  unexpected 
intervention,  and  restored  quickly 
to  her  usual  cool  and  sarcastic  self, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Eleanor's 
wrath  should  wax  so  hot  against 
the  man  who  has  done  her  two 
most  essential  services — saved  her 
from  having  to  answer  to  the  King 
for  Rosamond's  blood,  and  yet  re- 
lieved her  as  effectually  from  her 
rival  as  death  itself  could  have 
done,  by  taking  the  betrayed  lady 
to  Godstowe,  there  to  hide  that 
rival  in  the  safe  retreat  of  a  clois- 
ter. So  it  is,  however.  With  as 
sudden  a  change  of  character  as 
that  exhibited  by  the  ornament 
given  by  her  to  Henry  in  the  Pro- 
logue,— which,  a  crucifix  when  he 


bestows  it  on  Rosamond  to  assist 
her  devotions,  becomes  once  more 
a  jewelled  cross  with  its  great  cen- 
tral diamond  when  reclaimed  by 
its  former  owner  at  Woodstock, — 
Eleanor  forces  her  way  into  the 
presence  of  her  suspicious  and  in- 
dignant spouse,  holds  up  before 
him  the  tell-tale  cross,  and,  at  con- 
siderable personal  risk,  proclaims 
to  him  Rosamond's  retirement  to 
Godstowe,  to  which,  she  says,  the 
Archbishop  has  constrained  her; 
and  so,  making  the  already  all  but 
overflowing  cup  of  his  indignation 
run  over,  causes  him  to  utter  the 
fatal  words,  "  Will  no  man  free  me 
from  this  pestilent  priest  ? "  The 
dramatist's  not  unhappy  device  of 
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closely  linking  Rosamond's  for- 
tunes with  Becket's,  and  making 
the  deliverance  of  the  one  in  the 
spiritual,  cause  the  death  of  the 
other  in  the  temporal  sphere, 
might  have  been  executed  with 
less  violence  to  probability.  Fitz- 
urse, — a  wretchedly  contemptible 
being  in  the  pages  before  us,  who 
slinks  after  Eleanor's  heels  like  a 
mongrel  cur,  and  crouches  before 
Becket  like  a  beaten  hound, — 
might  have  been  allowed  to  avenge 
his  own  wrongs,  and  to  show  fidel- 
ity after  his  kind  to  his  royal 
mistress,  by  telling  for  her  the  tale 
which  would  have  exposed  him  to 
none  of  her  risks  in  the  telling. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  ideal 
criminal,  thoroughly  clever  if  thor- 
oughly conscienceless,  never  to  ex- 
pend crime  uselessly;  and  it  is  hard 
on  a  woman  who  is  nothing  if  not 
clever,  for  Lord  Tennyson  to  bring 
her  for  the  last  time  before  his 
audience  while  engaged  in  the  per- 
petration of  such  a  blunder. 

If  Queen  Eleanor's  figure  is 
painted  in  the  darkest  colours, 
with  too  little  to  relieve  them, 
that  of  St  Thomas  will  seem  to 
most  beholders  of  this  great  his- 
torical picture  as  too  uniformly 
bright,  and  requiring  here  and 
there  a  little  shading.  Lord  Ten- 
nyson has  not  brought  out  into 
any  strong  relief  the  conflict  in  his 
case  between  the  worldling  and  the 
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saint,  between  the  habits  learned 
in  the  court  and  those  to  be  sud- 
denly acquired  in  the  cloister. 
"  What  work  to  make  a  saint  of 
a  fine  lady  ! "  is  the  scarcely  just 
remark  of  one  of  the  personages 
in  Kingsley's  'St  Elizabeth';  but 
"  What  work  to  make  a  saint  out 
of  a  courtier ! "  must  have  been 
often  Becket's  own  exclamation, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  new  friends. 
It  was  only  when  the  monks  of 
Canterbury  began  to  strip  his 
corpse  for  burial,  that  they  dis- 
covered "  what  a  true  monk  "  their 
somewhile  distrusted  Archbishop 
had  been.  But  nevertheless  a  fine 
portrait  of  Becket's  nobler  self  is 
given  us  here ;  and  his  rapid 
growth  up  to  the  medieval  stand- 
ard of  holiness  is  well  indicated. 
Some  of  his  gains  are  certainly  at 
the  expense  of  his  great  antagonist ; 
for  it  is  little  but  the  worse  and 
baser  side  of  Henry's  character 
that  we  are  allowed  to  behold. 
The  champion  of  the  Christian 
laity's  rights  is  too  unchristian 
himself  to  defend  them  with  any 
hope  of  success  against  the,  at  first 
unwilling,  but,  when  once  enlisted, 
most  faithful  maintainer  of  the 
opposite  cause.  Yet  Tennyson's 
hero  could  have  held  his  own 
against  a  nobler  Henry, — against 
the  lost  friend  implied  in  such 
lines  as  these : — 


"  O  Herbert,  here 

I  gash  myself  asunder  from  the  King, 
Though  leaving  each,  a  wound  ;  mine  own,  a  grief  \ 
To  show  the  scar  for  ever — his,  a  hate 
Not  ever  to  be  healed." 


Or  again,  as  Becket  sees  how  im- 
possible it  is  to   be  the  Church's 


man  and  yet  the  King's 


"  O  thou  Great  Seal  of  England, 
Given  me  by  my  dear  friend  the  King  of  England — 
We  long  have  wrought  together,  thou  and  I — 
Now  must  I  send  thee  as  a  common  friend 
To  tell  the  King,  my  friend,  I  am  against  him. 
We  are  friends  no  more  :  he  will  say  that,  not  I. 
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The  worldly  bond  between  us  is  dissolved, 

Not  yet  the  love  :  can  I  be  under  him 

As  Chancellor  1  as  Archbishop  over  him  ? 

Go  therefore  like  a  friend  slighted  by  one 

That  hath  climbed  up  to  nobler  company. 

Not  slighted — all  but  moaned  for  :  tnou  must  go. 

I  have  not  dishonoured  thee — I  trust  I  have  not ; 

Not  mangled  justice.     May  the  hand  that  next 

Inherits  thee  be  but  as  true  to  thee 

As  mine  hath  been  !     O,  my  dear  friend,  the  King  ! 

0  brother  !  I  may  come  to  martyrdom. 

1  am  martyr  in  myself  already." 
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It  is  as  martyr  that  Thomas  is 
principally  painted  here.  The  third 
act  closes  with  his  anticipations 
of  martyrdom,  as  he  is  preparing 


to  return  from  his  exile  in  France 
to  England  after  the  King's  hollow 
reconciliation  with  him  : — 


"  The  State  will  die,  the  Church  can  never  die. 
The  King's  not  like  to  die  for  that  which  dies  : 
But  I  must  die  for  that  which  never  dies. 
It  will  be  so — my  visions  in  the  Lord : 
It  must  be  so,  my  friend  !  the  wolves  of  England 
Must  murder  her  one  shepherd,  that  the  sheep 
May  feed  in  peace.     False  figure,  Map  would  say. 
Earth's  falses  are  heaven's  truths.     And  when  my  voice 
Is  martyred  mute,  and  this  man  disappears, 
That  perfect  trust  may  come  again  between  us, 
And  there,  there,  there,  not  here  I  shall  rejoice 
To  find  my  stray  sheep  back  within  the  fold." 


In  the  fifth  act,  on  the  fatal 
Tuesday,  after  gently  dismissing 
the  disguised  Rosamond,  stolen 


from  her  nunnery  to  deprecate  her 
late  lord's  excommunication,  with 
the  words — 


"  Daughter,  my  time  is  short,  I  shall  not  do  it. 
And,  were  it  longer — well — I  should  not  do  it,' 


the  tenderness  for  women  and 
children,  beast  and  bird,  of  the 
man  "  who  withstood  two  kings  to 
their  faces  for  the  honour  of  God," 
is  beautifully  sketched ;  though 
readers  who  wish  they  had  been 
spared  some  of  the  loathsome 


horrors  of  the  beggars  in  the  first 
act  will  regret  here  that  a  more 
poetic  death  than  leprosy  has  not 
been  found  for  the  "little  fair- 
haired  Norman"  love  of  Becket's 
childhood,  who  revisits  his  thoughts 
as — 


"  The  drowning  man,  they  say,  remembers  all 
The  chances  of  his  life,  just  ere  he  dies." 


Lord  Tennyson's  version  of  the 
meeting  of  the  King's  four  knights 
with  the  Archbishop  is  uniformly 
good.  The  gentleness  of  his  pre- 


ceding talk  with  his  trusted  friend 
throws  into  stronger  relief  the 
courage  with  which  he  defies  his 
assassins : — 

'No! 


Though  all  the  swords  in  England  Sashed  above  me 
Ready  to  fall  at  Henry's  word  or  yours — 
Though  all  the  loud-lunged  trumpets  upon  earth 
Blared  from  the  heights  of  all  the  thrones  of  her  kings, 
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Blowing  the  world  against  me,  I  would  stand 
Clothed  with  the  full  authority  of  Rome, 
Mailed  in  the  perfect  panoply  of  faith, 
First  of  the  foremost  of  their  files,  who  die 
For  God,  to  people  heaven  in  the  great  day 
When  God  makes  up  His  jewels." 
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And  it  is  every  inch  a  medieval 
saint  and  archbishop  who  puts  on 
mitre  and  pall,  and  with  the 
words — 

"  I  go  to  meet  my  King  ! " 

moves  forward  calmly  amidst  the 
terrified  monks  to  fall  a  Christian 
and  a  hero  before  St  Benedict's 
altar  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Rosamond's  ineffectual  interfer- 
ence—merely invented,  as  it  should 
seem,  that  the  curtain  may  fall 
on  her  form  kneeling  beside  the 
great  Archbishop's  dead  body, 
while  his  murderers  fly  from  the 
storm  which  they  have  raised — 
may  be  defended  on  two  grounds, 
— either  as  the  suggestion  of  one 
flaw  in  so  much  strength,  the  too 
easy  condonement  of  the  King's 
light  dealing  with  his  marriage 
vow,  visited  in  this  world  by  a 
death,  if  glorious,  yet  violent  and 
untimely ;  or  on  the  one  diamet- 
rically opposite,  that  Rosamond's 
presence  is  meant  to  remind  the 
spectator  that  Archbishop  Thomas 
died,  not  merely  for  the  Church,  but 
for  God,  a  sacrifice  to  Eleanor's 
wrath,  provoked  by  his  zeal  for  the 
Sixth  Commandment,  to  Henry's, 
incurred  by  his  reverence  for  the 
Seventh. 

But  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  in  this  case  the  saying 
holds  true,  that  "a  mixture  of  a 
lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure."  Where 
the  actual  fact  is  so  grand  as  it  is 
here,  any  tinsel  additions  to  its 
pure  gold  seem  impertinent;  and 
had  the  irrepressible  Rosamond 
been  suffered  to  disappear  from 
sight,  though  not  from  memory, 
like  many  a  heroine  of  the  Greek 
drama,  before  the  catastrophe  of 


the  play,  its  effect  would  have 
been  the  weightier  and  the  more 
solemn. 

There  are  but  few  historical 
plays  which,  however  great  their 
other  merits,  fulfil  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  tragedy.  This  is  as  often 
the  fault  of  the  subject  as  of  the 
dramatist.  In  several  of  Shake- 
speare's the  climax  occurs  too  early 
for  the  perfection  of  art ;  in  others 
the  catastrophe  is  not  sufficiently 
affecting,  or  the  hero  not  sufficiently 
interesting.  Both  in  Schiller's 
"  Wallenstein "  and  in  Goethe's 
"  Egmont "  the  central  figure  is 
scarcely  great  enough  for  his  large 
surroundings.  To  turn  wholly  from 
the  real  to  the  ideal,  and  where 
the  facts  do  not  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  artistic  treatment  boldly 
to  invent  new  ones,  as  Schiller  did 
in  his  "  Maid  of  Orleans,"  is  to 
forfeit  the  character  of  a  historical 
play— the  profession  of  which  is  to 
present  what  actually  occurred,  al- 
though invested  with  ideal  attri- 
butes, to  the  spectator — it  is  to 
evade  instead  of  conquering  the 
difficulty,  and  must  have  a  dis- 
pleasing effect  upon  the  audience 
in  proportion  as  the  actual  history 
so  departed  from  is  well  known  to 
them.  When  the  historical  dram- 
atist is  faithful  to  his  vocation,  he 
must  often  be  so  in  spite  of  great 
temptations  to  a  contrary  course  : 
often,  not  always  ;  for,  though  even 
Shakespeare's  genius  could  not 
make  the  end  of  his  "Julius  Csesar" 
as  interesting  as  its  beginning,  yet 
not  even  he  could  have  more 
successfully  arranged  a  complete 
tragedy,  with  a  picturesque  and 
affecting  close,  than  those  two  bad 
people  but  good  actors,  Antony 


and  Cleopatra,  left  ready  to  his 
hand. 

Why,  with  his  power  of  divining 
character  and  his  amazing  dramatic 
tact,  Shakespeare  left  the  story 
of  Henry  the  Second  untouched — 
perfect  tragedy  as  it  is  according 
to  all  rules  of  art — and  devoted 
his  gifts  instead  to  depicting 
that  of  his  worthless  son  John, 
seems  an  astonishing  oversight. 
No  one  can  wish  it  rectified  at  the 
expense  of  "  King  John  ";  for  who 
could  bear  to  be  deprived  of  the 
pleadings  of  Arthur  and  the  sor- 
rows of  Constance  1  But  what 
a  splendid  opportunity  our  great 
poet  threw  away  when  he  delibe- 
rately passed  over  the  checkered 
fortunes  of  the  first  Plantagenet 
king !  His  doing  so  is  probably 
accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  of 
speaking  the  truth  concerning 
Becket  while  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land was  occupied  by  a  queen 
whose  father  had  uncanonised  the 
saint,  as  well  as  plundered  and 
destroyed  his  shrine.  But  what- 
ever the  cause,  our  loss  in  this  is 
one  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
think  without  deep  regret. 

Should  a  satisfactory  "  King 
Henry  the  Second  "  ever  be  written 
— and  it  is  an  object  for  the  noblest 
ambition  of  a  rising  poet — it  will 
fall  into  two  parts  :  the  first  with 
its  scenes  mainly  laid  in  England, 
the  second  principally  in  France. 
Its  first  part  will  traverse  the  same 
ground  as  the  play  before  us,  and 
end,  as  it  does,  with  the  death  of 
Becket.  In  it  the  note  of  appre- 
hension of  the  evil  doom  that 
the  witch-Countess  of  Anjou  be- 
queathed to  her  descendants  will 
be  in  some  way  early  sounded,  and 
Henry  himself  presented  as  one 
on  whom  the  powers  of  ill  who 
seek  man's  ruin  have  an  especial 
claim.  A  powerful  fascination, 
excusable  in  the  case  of  one  so 
young  and  inexperienced,  will  be 
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seen  attracting  him  to  the  still 
beautiful  Queen  of  France ;  while 
a  not  wholly  selfish  ambition 
prompts  him  to  covet  the  vast 
dominions  which  are  her  dowry, 
as  a  means  of  delivering  England 
from  anarchy  and  wretchedness. 
In  spite  of  Becket's  warnings,  the 
first  downward  step  is  taken  ;  his 
good  genius,  Rosamond,  is  for- 
saken for  his  evil  genius,  Eleanor  ; 
and  Becket's  decisive  choice  be- 
tween the  two  masters,  whom  he 
for  a  time  tries  to  serve  together, 
is  made  in  some  way  in  connection 
with  the  resolve  to  leave  the  lover 
who  has  betrayed  her  trust,  and 
to  pray  for  him  henceforth  in  the 
pious  seclusion  of  Godstowe,  formed 
by  Rosamond  Clifford ;  whom  our 
desired  poet  is  to  make  as  lovable 
as  Tennyson  has  made  her,  but  a 
firmer-minded  and  more  dignified 
woman, — one  mated  with  whom 
Henry  would  have  found  in  the 
partner  of  his  throne  a  constant 
ally  of  his  better  against  his  worst 
self,  and  whose  prayers  might  have 
disarmed  the  unseen  adversary, 
whose  deadliest  weapon  is  about 
to  be  pointed  against  his  breast. 
In  this  great  poem  of  the  future, 
Henry  is  to  be  seen  struggling 
with  some  honesty  of  purpose  to 
discern  between  the  Church  and 
the  clergy,  Christ  and  the  Pope ; 
but  blindly  and  ineffectually,  since 
he  has  himself  put  out  the  light 
which  should  have  guided  him,  by 
acting  against  his  conscience. 

"  Hate  born  of  Love  and  blind  as  he," 

grows  up  in  his  soul  against  his 
early  friend  Becket,  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  that,  through  tamper- 
ing with  his  own  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  he  loses  his  power  to  believe 
in  the  other's  conscientiousness. 
Perhaps  in  his  anxiety  he  once  pre- 
sents himself  at  the  wicket  of  God- 
stowe, and  receives  wise  counsel 
from  a  penitent  sister  there;  and 
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then  allows  himself  to  be  scoffed 
out  of  it  by  his  unscrupulous  queen. 
At  last,  it  may  be,  maddened  by 
the  discovery  of  Eleanor's  infidel- 
ity to  himself,  and  agonised  at  the 
same  moment  by  the  tidings  of 
Rosamond's  holy  death,  Henry, 
in  a  temporary  fit  of  insanity, 
speaks  the  frenzied  words  which 
his  knights  rashly  accept  as  a  com- 
mand, and  the  first  part  closes, 
much  as  the  drama  before  us, 
with  the  martyrdom  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

Thus  the  destiny  of  the  house  of 
Anjou  accomplishes  itself  as  fear- 
fully as  does  the  fate  of  the  house 
of  Atreus,  when  Agamemnon  falls 
by  his  own  wife's  hand.  A  crime 
more  terrible  than  even  hers,  the 
murder  of  a  father  in  God,  lies  at 
the  King's  door.  The  spectators 
feel  that  it  cries  for  a  greater  pun- 
ishment than  that  which  befell 
the  guilty  Clytemnestra ;  and  they 
await  with  awe  and  trembling  the 
second  part,  in  which  it  is  to  be 
expiated. 

That  second  part  will  begin  by 
exhibiting  Henry's  horror  when  he 
finds  what  he  has  almost  unwit- 
tingly done.  His  penance  at 
Canterbury  will  be  a  real  expres- 
sion of  remorse,  a  sincere  lamenta- 
tion for  the  friend  of  his  youth. 

But  the  Furies  who  rise  from 
the  dark  abyss  as  the  avengers  of 
parricide  are  not  to  be  so  appeased. 
They  take  possession  of  the  minds 
of  Henry's  own  sons,  and  set  them 
in  horrid,  unnatural  warfare  against 
their  own  father.  Then  the  wide 
dominions  which  the  King's  early 
ambition  was  content  to  pay  so 
great  a  price  for,  prove  the  cause 
of  perpetual  conflict  in  his  divided 
house.  The  wife  whom  he  has 
wronged,  and  been  wronged  by, 
rouses  his  children  against  him. 
Victorious,  but  unhappy,  he  is 
summoned  to  the  death-bed  of  his 
undutiful  heir,  and  is  persuaded 
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not  to  put  himself  into  the  hands 
of  one  who  may  only  be  feigning 
sickness  in  order  to  make  his  father 
his  prisoner.  The  often-described 
scene  of  his  anguish  when  he  hears 
that  his  son  has  died,  craving  vainly 
his  injured  sire's  forgiveness,  will 
be  most  pathetic  in  our  hoped-for 
poet's  hands.  So  likewise  will  be 
that  in  which  Henry  extends  to 
Bertrand  de  Born  the  pardon  which 
the  man  who,  as  Dante  says,  cleft 
him  and  his  son  asunder,  had  so 
little  right  to  expect ;  when  the 
troubadour,  who  had  boasted  that 
his  wits  were  so  good  that  half  of 
them  would  be  enough  to  extricate 
him  from  any  peril,  asked  by  his 
stern  captor  to  see  whether  either 
half  or  the  whole  can  now  avail 
him,  replies,  "Neither  the  whole 
nor  the  half  is  left  me,  O  King; 
they  all  departed  when  your  son 
died;"  and,  so  saying,  opens  the 
fount  of  tears,  and  finds  the  hand 
so  lately  raised  to  slay  him  grasp- 
ing his,  in  loving  memory  of  the 
dead. 

By  what  underplot  the  dra- 
matist will,  in  some  degree,  re- 
lieve the  gloom  of  these  scenes,  it 
is  hard  to  say.  The  love  of  a 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Rosamond 
for  Bertrand  is  a  possible  expedi- 
ent; or  that  of  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion  for  some  beautiful  Provengal 
lady,  who,  from  passionate  hatred 
to  the  King,  whom  she  deems  the 
alien  and  heartless  oppressor  of  her 
native  land,  stirs  the  son  to  revolt 
against  his  father.  But  the  main 
theme  of  the  play  must  be  Henry's 
sufferings  at  the  hands  of  his  un- 
dutiful children, — the  result  and 
the  punishment  of  his  early  con- 
tempt for  the  sanctities  of  married 
life. 

At  last  the  end  comes.  Two 
sons  are  dead;  of  the  remaining 
two,  one,  in  open  arms  against  his 
father,  has,  with  the  help  of  the 
French  king,  constrained  him  to  ac- 
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cept  unfavourable  terms  of  peace; 
the  youngest  and  best  loved  is  dis- 
covered to  be  secretly  in  league 
with  his  father's  enemies.  The 
name  of  Prince  John,  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  rebellious 
vassals  to  be  amnestied,  breaks  that 
father's  heart,  who  turns  his  face 
to  the  wall  after  reading  it,  with 
a  cry  of  uttermost  distress. 

Accompanied  only,  out  of  all  his 
numerous  children,  by  Rosamond's 
son  Geoffrey,  he  retires  to  Chinon 
to  die.  Dark  visions  haunt  the 
bed  where  he  tosses  in  the  delirium 
of  fever.  The  unhappy  spirits  of 
his  two  dead  sons  seem  writhing 
before  him  under  the  curse  which 
he  hoped  he  had  retracted.  The 
witch-Countess  appears  to  his  dis- 
tempered vision,  summoning  her 
unhappy  descendant  into  the  gloom 
which  is  now  her  everlasting  habita- 
tion. Geoffrey  prays  beside  him, 
and  earnestly  invokes  the  inter- 
cession of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
The  delirium  changes  its  character. 
The  King's  face  lights  up  with  un- 
expected joy.  "  Rosamond,"  he 
exclaims,  as  though  he  saw  an 
angel  beckoning  to  him.  Then, 
with  recovered  consciousness,  he 
addresses  "  Geoffrey,  my  true  son," 
and  bids  him  have  him  carried  to  the 
adjoining  church,  and  laid  before 
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its  high  altar.  There,  round  their 
dying  sovereign,  barons  and  men- 
at-arms,  attendant  priests  and 
bishops,  foremost  among  whom  is 
the  dutiful  Geoffrey,  stand  silent 
and  amazed  as  Henry's  voice  in 
broken  accents  falters  forth  a  con- 
fession,— mostly  inaudible,  but  of 
which  an  occasional  half-sentence 
reaches  the  audience.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  no  one  of  the  clergy 
present,  but  to  some  one,  unseen 
by  the  rest,  evidently  supposed  by 
the  King  to  be  standing  close  be- 
side him.  The  shades  of  evening 
are  falling,  and  in  unison  with 
their  dimness  a  deeper  and  deeper 
awe  falls  on  the  assemblage.  Sud- 
denly the  complete  silence  of  the 
last  few  moments  is  broken,  as  the 
latest  beam  of  the  setting  sun 
pierces  the  clouds  and  falls  full  on 
the  dying  man,  who,  raising  himself 
as  if  to  meet  it,  with  his  eyes  still 
fixed  as  before,  says  in  a  clear, 
distinct  voice,  "  And  now,  my 
Lord  Archbishop,  your  blessing." 
Audibly  to  all  comes  the  answer, 
"  Absolve  te.  Proficiscere  in 
pace,  anima  Christiana ; "  and,  as 
the  King  sinks  back,  smiling  in 
death,  and  all  present  fall  on  their 
knees,  one  of  the  older  barons 
whispers  to  his  neighbour,  "It  is 
the  voice  of  Becket." 
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CHAPTER   XII. — MR   VENABLES's   FIRST    COUP. 


WHEN  Mr  Winstanley  walked 
up-stairs,  Mr  Venables  strolled  off 
to  the  smoking-room.  And  as  he 
sauntered  along  the  passage,  al- 
ready he  was  meditating  much 
over  his  good  friend's  autobio- 
graphical sketches,  and  the  useful 
lessons  that  had  been  read  to  him. 
He  thought  quickly,  and  already 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  much 
was  depending  on  some  prompt 
course  of  action,  and  that  he  might 
make  a  great  opportunity  or  miss 
it.  "  The  old  gentleman  likes  me ; 
that  is  very  clear," — so  ran  his  re- 
flections ;  "  and  while  his  gratitude 
is  warm,  and  we  are  living  almost 
en  tete-d-tete,  he  would  very  will- 
ingly do  anything  to  help  me. 
Once  in  London  again,  among  his 
many  distractions,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  it  is  quite  upon  the  cards 
that  gratitude  may  cool  into  civil- 
ity. But  if  I  could  only  show  him 
that  I  lay  his  teaching  to  heart, 
if  I  could  make  a  coup  on  the  spot 
and  prove  that  I  might  possibly 
help  him,  then  he  would  be  likely 
to  help  me  to  some  purpose,  and  I 
might  be  partner  for  life  in  the 
money-making  firm  of  Winstanley 
&  Venables.  Thank  heaven,  I  have 
that  £10,000  to  start  with  !  But 
I  am  at  Oban,  and  at  the  back  of 
the  world,  worse  luck,  where  I 
have  every  sort  of  facility  for 
dreaming,  but  no  chance  of  doing 
anything  to  the  purpose."  So  the 
sanguine  flashes  of  his  ambition 
died  down  in  momentary  despon- 
dency, as  his  fingers  were  on  the 
handle  of  the  smoking-room  door. 

Now,  as  it  chanced,  the  Dun- 
oily  Arms  Hotel  was  a  rather  pe- 
culiarly conducted  establishment. 
The  season  at  Oban  is  brief  at  the 


best,  so  that  all  the  landlords  are 
more  or  less  autocratic.  When 
families  of  tourists  are  scrambling 
for  beds,  in  the  fading  sunsets  of 
the  long  summer  evenings,  they 
will  stoop  to  any  servility  to  secure 
them.  And  necessarily  the  land- 
lords, who  are  arbiters  of  their 
fates,  abuse  the  advantages  of 
their  right  of  selection.  But  Mr 
M 'Alpine  of  the  Dunolly  Arms 
was  a  despot  among  despots. 
A  benevolent  despot,  it  is  true, 
with  a  kindly  nature  at  bottom ; 
but  rough  of  manner  and  blunt  in 
speech.  Like  Winstanley,  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  patron  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  his  public  rooms  and 
passages  were  hung  with  paintings 
and  sketches,  many  of  them  of  no 
inconsiderable  merit,  executed  by 
artists  he  had  entertained  and  be- 
friended. He  paid  fair  prices, 
when  he  did  not  take  paintings  in 
exchange  for  board  and  lodgings 
in  the  dead  season ;  he  sold  these 
paintings  again  when  he  had  the 
chance,  and  generally  got  back  his 
money.  He  could  afford  to  wait 
for  it,  as  he  could  afford  to  lose  it. 
Mr  M' Alpine  was  a  small  wiry 
Celt,  with  a  snarl  at  the  corners  of 
the  lips,  contradicted  by  a  pair  of 
kindly  grey  eyes,  which  seemed  to 
say  that  his  bark  was  worse  than 
his  bite.  His  domestic  laws  were 
like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians —  especially  that  which  for- 
bade tobacco  anywhere  except  in 
the  regular  smoking-room.  No 
doubt  he  knew  very  well  on  which 
side  his  bread  was  buttered,  and,  be- 
ing pecuniarily  independent,  could 
afford  to  persist  in  a  system  which 
remunerated  him  handsomely  in  the 
long-run.  And  if  he  showed  the 
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wealthy  Mr  Winstanley  a  certain 
consideration,  it  was  more  from 
sympathy  with  him  as  a  well- 
known  connoisseur  in  the  Arts, 
than  from  the  idea  that  he  might 
possibly  become  a  purchaser  of 
some  of  the  masterpieces  on  the 
walls.  Winstanley's  valet  had 
been  blowing  his  master's  trumpet : 
Jack  Venables  was  always  ready 
to  talk  with  any  one  who  either 
amused  or  instructed  him :  and 
M'Alpine  was  a  well-informed 
man,  with  the  local  knowledge  at 
his  finger-ends.  Jack  had  made 
great  way  in  his  good  graces  by 
showing  him  the  pocket-book  with 
the  clever  scratchings  of  the  ship- 
wreck. Old  M'Alpine  chuckled 
and  criticised ;  he  laughed  espe- 
cially at  a  portrait  of  Mr  Win- 
stanley in  his  ulster,  sitting  with 
turned  -  up  trousers  in  the  chair, 
amid  the  sea-wrack,  the  salt-water, 
and  the  limpets, — a  clever  study, 
which,  by  the  way,  the  sketcher 
had  never  submitted  to  its  subject : 
so  that  had  not  Jack  been  seem- 
ingly a  gentleman  of  good  estate, 
M'Alpine  would  assuredly  have 
given  him  a  commission. 

And  now  Jack  had  passed  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  and  was 
peering  through  the  haze  of  to- 
bacco-smoke, fragrantly  flavoured 
from  beakers  of  steaming  toddy, 
when  the  well-known  accents  of 
the  host  welcomed  him  out  of  the 
mist. 

"  Step  this  way,  Mr  Venables ; 
here's  a  chair  for  you,  sir."  And 
with  unheard-of  condescension,  at 
which  a  knot  of  cronies  opened 
their  eyes,  M'Alpine  rose  from  the 
depths  of  an  American  rocking- 
chair  and  pushed  it  towards  the 
new-comer.  Jack  thanked  him, 
protested  and  accepted,  with  an 
easy  grace,  which  brought  M' Al- 
pine's allies  metaphorically  to  his 
feet,  and  perhaps,  in  a  measure, 
impressed  the  great  man  himself. 
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For  though  nothing  could  be  pleas - 
anter  than  Mr  Venables's  manner, 
somehow  he  had  the  knack  of  keep- 
ing his  inferiors  at  arm's  length, 
while  treating  them  with  encourag- 
ing familiarity ;  and  while  swear- 
ing he  was  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world,  they  would  hardly  have 
cared  to  take  a  liberty  with  him. 

Jack  called  for  refreshment, 
and  handed  round  his  cigar-case. 
"  Don't  let  me  interrupt  you,"  he 
said,  lying  back  easily  in  his  chair ; 
and  one  of  the  party,  who  had  been 
primed  with  sundry  tumblers,  took 
him  at  his  word,  and  continued  the 
conversation. 

Jack  sat  listening  abstractedly, 
when  suddenly  he  pricked  his  ears. 
A  burly  townsman  was  discoursing 
about  sundry  land  lots,  which  he 
asserted  to  be  going  for  a  song, 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  thriving 
watering-place. 

"  I  wonder  now  that  you  don't 
make  a  bid  for  them  yourself, 
Mister  M'Alpine.  The  town  is 
bound  to  grow;  and  ye  ken  well 
that  before  now,  Dunclaverty  has 
been  getting  £40 — ay,  £50 — for 
his  feus  to  the  wast.  I  believe  that 
these  would  fetch  as  much,  were 
you  to  bide  your  time  :  anyway,  if 
ye  got  but  half  the  money,  ye'd 
turn  a  pretty  penny  on  them.  It's 
the  truth ;  and,  Mr  Baxter,  I  ap- 
peal to  you  now,  sir  ? "  addressing 
himself  to  the  gentleman  next  him. 

Mr  Baxter  muttered  something 
that  might  pass  for  an  assent ;  and 
even  M'Alpine,  who  was  often  con- 
tradictory from  sheer  "  cussed- 
ness,"  as  the  Americans  say,  did 
not  seriously  dispute  the  proposi- 
tion. He  contented  himself  with 
grumbling  that  he  had  more  ground 
already  than  he  well  knew  what  to 
do  with ;  and  that  when  a  man 
meant  to  add  a  wing,  and  maybe 
a  stable-yard,  to  his  hotel,  it  be- 
hoved him  to  see  to  the  balance  at 
his  bankers.  And  so  it  chanced 
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that  the  conversation  was  changed 
when  Mr  Venables  had  asked  some 
casual  questions,  apparently  more 
out  of  politeness  than  for  any  bet- 
ter reason. 

As  a  rule,  he  took  things  easily 
in  the  mornings  ;  but  next  day  he 
was  up  and  about  betimes.  Find- 
ing M' Alpine  admiring  his  flower- 
beds, Jack  praised  the  carnations 
and  picotees,  and  offered  him  some 
rare  cuttings  from  Sussex.  Then, 
easily  passing  from  flowers  to 
shrubs  and  scenery  and  land  lots, 
he  resumed  the  talk  of  the  night 
before  to  more  practical  purpose. 
Subsequently  he  extended  his  stroll 
along  the  beach,  and  surveyed  cer- 
tain sunny  stretches  of  the  shore, 
with  an  eye  to  house  sites  and 
ornamental  gardening.  He  came 
back  with  an  appetite,  and  fortified 
himself  with  an  excellent  break- 
fast. Still  indefatigable,  he  went 
out  again ;  and  was  closeted  for  a 
couple  of  hours  with  a  lawyer  and 
bank-agent,  who,  although  he  set 
a  very  sufficient  value  on  his  time, 
after  dragging  out  title-deeds  and 
plans  from  sundry  tin  boxes,  in- 
sisted on  escorting  his  visitor  to 
the  outer  door  of  his  office.  And 
a  little  later,  Mr  Venables,  with 
the  degage  air  that  sat  so  natur- 
ally on  him,  strolled  into  the  pri- 
vate sitting-room,  in  which  the  com- 
panion of  his  travels  was  dawd- 
ling over  a  late  French  breakfast. 
After  a  few  observations  of  course, 
he  went  straight  to  his  point. 

"  And  now,  sir,  if  it  won't  inter- 
fere with  your  digestion,  I  have 
come  to  you  for  a  piece  of  advice. 
The  fact  is,  I  am  thinking  of  trans- 
acting a  bit  of  business,  and  no  one 
can  counsel  me  better  than  you." 

"  Spoil  my  digestion  !  Quite 
the  contrary.  There  is  something 
refreshing  in  the  sound  of  business, 
when  weeks  of  idleness  are  ending 
in  ennui — or  would  have  ended  in 
ennui,  at  least,  had  it  not  been  for 


your  charity  and  good  company. 
Really,  you  excite  my  curiosity 
besides.  What  business  can  you  pos- 
sibly have  to  transact  in  this  place  1 
For  when  you  were  kind  enough  to 
tell  me  all  about  your  affairs  the 
other  day,  I  thought  we  agreed 
that  the  investment  of  that  money 
of  yours  was  to  stand  over  for  our 
future  consideration." 

Jack  liked  the  sound  of  the 
"  our  " ;  it  was  pleasantly  suggest- 
ive of  the  speculative  partnership 
he  was  contemplating. 

"So  we  did,  sir,  and  so  I  had 
intended.  But  chances  will  turn 
up,  as  you  know,  in  strange  places  ; 
and  something  suggested  itself  last 
night,  which  I  have  been  inquiring 
into  this  morning." 

Then  he  told  his  tale,  and  pro- 
duced the  memorable  pocket-book. 
There  were  some  figures  in  pencil 
on  one  of  the  pages,  which  Win- 
stanley  examined  with  consider- 
able interest,  and  which  were  the 
summing-up  of  the  case  that  Jack 
submitted. 

"  It  looks  well  on  paper,  I  must 
confess,"  said  Winstanley.  "But 
of  course  all  depends  on  prospec- 
tive value ;  and  you  are  locking 
up  your  money,  remember  that. 
But  '  always  distrust  a  vendor '  is 
a  golden  rule.  Why  does  this  Mr 
Campbell,  your  lawyer's  principal, 
wish  to  sell  ?  He  should  know  the 
worth  of  his  prospects  as  well  as 
anybody." 

"It  is  not  he,  it  is  his  creditors. 
They  are  getting  impatient  for 
their  money,  and  decline  to  wait 
any  longer.  And  M' Alpine  and 
the  other  men  last  night,  who  never 
dreamed  of  me  as  a  possible  pur- 
chaser, agreed  that  there  was  no  one 
on  the  spot  with  cash  ready  to  pay 
down.  If  things  are  as  straight- 
forward as  they  seem,  it  appears 
to  me  that  I  can  lose  nothing,  and 
may  make  a  good  deal.  I  should 
borrow  a  part  of  the  purchase- 
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money  on  mortgage,  and  merely 
pay  down  the  difference.  My  law- 
yer friend  undertook  to  have  all 
that  arranged  for  me.  And  then 
I  see  no  sort  of  reason  why  I 
should  not  develop  the  property 
at  once  on  a  considerable  scale. 
They  are  shrewd  enough  here,  but 
scarcely  speculative.  Why  not 
launch  an  Esplanade  and  Hydro- 
pathic Company  1 — with  a  palace 
crowning  that  promontory  there, 
and  standing  in  its  terraced  gar- 
dens. You  know  something  of  the 
views  from  the  windows,  and  how 
one  might  make  them  tell  in  the 
prospectus.  The  landlocked  bay, 
with  the  shipping  riding  at  anchor; 
the  rugged  cliffs  of  Kerrera ;  the 
emerald  verdure  of  Lismore ;  the 
giant  mountains  of  Glen  Etive  and 
the  Land  of  Lome  looking  down 
on  the  lochs  that  lie  sleeping  in 
their  shadows, — I  see  it  all,  sir ; 
don't  you?" 

"  Hum  !  perhaps  !  "  ejaculated 
Winstanley,  doubtfully.  But  it 
struck  Mr  Jack  that  he  objected 
for  form's  sake,  and  that  he  was 
inclined  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  charmer. 

"  Getting  out  a  good  Company, 
and  arranging  the  preliminary 
terms  so  as  to  make  certain  of 
a  fair  profit  on  the  launch,  is  con- 
foundedly delicate  work,  my  young 
friend.  You  may  believe  a  man 
who  has  had  some  experience  of 
Company-making." 

"  No  doubt,  sir.  But  that  is 
just  where  a  few  hints  from  your 
experience  would  be  invaluable,  and 
I  don't  think  you  will  grudge  me 
them." 

"  But,  my  good  friend,  you  don't 
think  of  doing  all  that  sort  of  thing 
yourself, — with  your  £10,000,  and 
— excuse  me — with  your  inexpe- 
rience 1 " 

"  I  have  hardly  had  time  to 
think  about  it  as  yet;  and  if  I 
decide  that  I  am  hardly  likely  to 


be  out  of  pocket  in  any  case,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  secure 
the  property.  I  have  my  reasons 
for  risking  something.  After  all, 
if  I  lose,  I  am  no  worse  off  than  I 
was  a  few  weeks  ago ;  if  I  win, 
why — not  but  what  I  shall  count 
the  chances  carefully.  I  believe, 
for  example,  that  if  I  saw  my  way, 
my  uncle  Moray,  who  is  rich,  would 
be  ready  and  willing  to  stand  by 
me.  I  was  loath  to  apply  to  him 
in  forma  pauperis,  but  I  should  be 
glad  to  ask  his  support  in  a  promis- 
ing speculation.  Nor  do  I  despair  of 
enlisting  our  worthy  landlord  ;  and 
let  me  tell  you,  that  M'Alpine 
would  be  a  veritable  tower  of 
strength  in  Oban  here,  where  his 
foot  is  on  his  native  heath.  As 
for  you,  sir,  you  have  already  pro- 
mised me  your  advice  ;  so  you  see 
that  the  betting  may  possibly  be  in 
my  favour." 

Winstanley  drummed  reflectively 
on  the  table  with  his  fingers ;  then 
he  got  up  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, which  commanded  a  view  of 
those  picturesque  slopes  in  which 
Jack  Venables  proposed  to  sink  his 
capital. 

"It  is  certainly  a  magnificent 
landscape,"  he  observed,  reflective- 
ly;  "  and  the  air  and  the  ozone, 
and  all  that,  ought  to  be  of  prime 
quality." 

Jack,  for  his  part,  was  musing 
aloud.  "  I  can't  conceive  why  that 
angle  of  the  estate  to  the  back  of 
the  railway  station  has  not  been 
bought  long  before  now  by  the  Com- 
pany. They  must  want  it  sooner  or 
later.  It  is  the  very  place  for  a 
wharf  over  the  deep  water,  with  rails 
laid  down  for  landing  sheep  and 
cattle.  I  should  never  sell  it  out- 
right for  a  penny  under  £4000." 

In  a  moment  or  two  Winstanley 
turned  round  abruptly. 

"  Do  you  think  that  lawyer 
acquaintance  of  yours  will  be  at 
home?" 
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"  Sure  to  be,  sir,  I  should  say. 
He  dines  at  two — so  he  informed 
me;  and  now  it  is  barely  one." 

"  Then,  if  you  don't  mind,  and 
as  you  have  done  me  the  honour  of 
consulting  me,  we  will  walk  along 
and  have  another  interview.  There 
are  one  or  two  points  which,  for 
your  sake,  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
cleared  up." 

The  lawyer  never  dined  at  two 
that  day.  He  was  persuaded  to 
join  the  English  gentlemen  in  their 
private  sitting-room  at  7.30,  at  the 
Dunolly  Arms.  When  he  had  gone, 
his  gracious  host  seemed  somewhat 
embarrassed  and  preoccupied.  So 
much  so,  that  Mr  Venables,  feeling 
puzzled  and  ill  at  ease,  proposed  to 
say  good  night,  and  go  down  to  the 
smoking-room.  But  when  he  rose 
and  held  out  his  hand,  Winstanley 
motioned  him  back  to  his  seat. 
He  was  graver  than  was  his  wont, 
yet  there  was.  no  mistaking  the 
kindness  of  his  manner.  As  for 
Jack,  his  heart  beat  quicker  than 
usual :  he  felt  there  was  something 
serious  to  be  mooted. 

Winstanley  hummed  and  hesi- 
tated ;  then  he  spoke  abruptly,  like 
a  man  ashamed  of  his  hesitation, 
and  resolved,  at  some  risk  of  mis- 
construction, to  put  matters  on  a 
straightforward  footing. 

"  You  know  I  like  you,  Ven- 
ables ;  you  know  I  am  indebted  to 
you  for  a  great  service ;  and  you 
know  that  I  fully  intended  to  help 
you.  And  I  believe  you  like  me 
quite  well  enough  to  be  willing  to 
accept  any  service  I  could  offer 
you.  But,  to  own  the  truth,  you 
have  been  rather  too  quick  for  me. 
You've  forced  my  hand  in  a  man- 
ner. As  for  this  scheme  of  yours 
— to  be  candid — I  think  it  both  a 
wise  and  a  foolish  one.  There's 
money  to  be  made,  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty— by  a  man  who  had  money 
to  spare  and  could  afford  to  watch 
his  opportunities.  Indeed  I  am  so 


far  convinced  of  that,  that  I  mean 
to  make  you  a  proposal.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  speculation  is  spec- 
ulation ;  and  those  pretty  ideas  of 
yours  are  intensely  speculative,  for 
a  fellow  with  a  mere  trifle  of  capi- 
tal. No  man  in  your  position  can 
promote  companies  profitably — to 
his  own  advantage,  that  is  to  say 
— for  the  pikes  will  swallow  the 
minnows.  And  at  best,  it  would 
be  absolute  folly  in  the  circum- 
stances putting  all  your  eggs  into 
this  one  basket.  Now  I  daresay 
that,  in  the  brilliancy  of  your  spec- 
ulative genius,  you  think  you  are 
carrying  your  eggs  to  a  golden 
market,  and  might  distrust  any 
one  who  volunteered  to  share  the 
venture." 

Jack  made  a  gesture  of  eloquent 
negation. 

"  Oh  yes  —  you  may  protest ; 
but  whatever  may  be  your  opinion 
now,  be  sure  that  your  second 
thoughts  would  be  suspicious.  I 
have  more  than  hinted  my  fears 
of  misconstruction,  and  now  I 
shall  speak  out  what  is  in  my 
mind.  You  have  had  a  happy 
thought  about  those  Oban  land 
lots,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see 
them  slip  through  your  fingers. 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  with 
money  sufficient  and  with  patience, 
those  dreams  of  yours  may  not  be 
realised.  But  believe  me,  that  I 
think  I  am  doing  you  a  real  ser- 
vice, instead  of  robbing  you  of 
legitimate  gains,  when  I  frankly 
offer  to  share  the  venture.  Take 
what  proportion  you  will,  and  leave 
me  the  remainder.  I  may  add," 
and  here  Winstanley  threw  signi- 
ficance into  the  words,  "  that  you 
shall  be  no  loser  by  accepting  my 
offer." 

Knowing,  as  we  do  know,  Jack's 
sanguine  temperament  and  secret 
mind,  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
when  his  elderly  friend  had  fin- 
ished the  formal  speech,  he  scarcely 
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knew  whether  he  was  sitting  in  a 
chair  or  balancing  himself  on  the 
back.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours  his  suddenly  inspired  coup 
had  succeeded  beyond  his  utmost 
hopes.  Come  what  might  of  this 
Oban  affair — and  he  firmly  believed 
in  it — the  solidarity  of  Wiustanley 
<fc  Venables  had  become  a  reality. 
He  fancied  he  might  carry  those 
sprats  of  his  to  a  good  market  in 
Oban;  but  in  any  case,  with  or- 
dinary good  -  fortune,  his  future 
was  assured.  He  saw  a  career 
of  successful  speculation  before 
him :  he  might  propose  to  his 
cousin  Grace  when  next  he  met 
her ;  and  if  it  were  arranged  that 
they  must  wait  for  a  year  or  two, 
why,  he  was  content  to  be  patient. 
Now  that  marriage  seemed  well 
within  his  reach,  he  was  persuaded 
that  he  was  deeply  in  love  with 
his  cousin ;  but  then,  when  doubts 
and  fears  are  changing  into  cer- 
tainties, there  is  delight  in  dally- 
ing with  coming  felicity.  As  for 
Leslie's  rivalry,  time  might  have 
worked  in  favour  of  that  gentle- 
man ;  but  promptitude  on  his  own 
part  would  nip  any  of  the  hopes 
that  Leslie  could  scarcely  have 
begun  to  cherish.  So  thinking, 
he  gradually  composed  himself ; 
and  then,  by  a  natural  association 
of  ideas,  he  remembered  Moray's 
offers  of  introductions  in  China. 

Naturally,  in  his  mood  of  confi- 
dence, he  reminded  Winstanley  of 
them.  Now  Winstanley,  like  Jack, 
was  essentially  a  man  of  impulse, 
and  of  single  ideas  on  which  he 
would  concentrate  for  the  time 
the  full  flashes  of  his  intelligence, 
He  was  thinking  of  indulging  the 


luxury  of  gratitude,  and  forward- 
ing the  views  of  this  young  man, 
who  would  be  a  creditable  and 
profitable  protege.  He  dreamed 
of  playing  the  game  of  ambition 
at  second-hand  in  his  decline,  and 
using  both  political  and  financial 
influence  in  Venables's  favour.  So, 
as  was  sometimes  a  habit  of  his,  he 
thought  aloud,  and  said — 

"  My  dear  boy,  your  going  out 
to  the  East  would  be  a  mistake. 
You  will  do  a  great  deal  better  at 
home,  to  say  nothing  of  living  in 
place  of  existing." 

Before  the  words  were  well  out  of 
his  lips,  Jack  Venables  had  thanked 
him  with  unfeigned  gratitude ;  and 
grasping  his  hand  with  a  pressure 
that  clenched  the  alliance,  had  ef- 
fected his  escape  into  the  open  air. 
And  although  Jack  had  acted  for 
once  without  the  slightest  arriere- 
pensee,  he  could  scarcely  have 
played  his  cards  better.  He  want- 
ed to  be  alone  and  to  think ;  to 
revel  in  the  prospects  brightening 
before  him ;  to  walk  himself  off 
his  legs  in  the  sea-air,  and  relieve 
the  lungs  that  seemed  to  be  over- 
charged. While  Winstanley,  left 
to  his  solitary  reflections,  realised 
the  responsibility  he  had  accepted. 
In  stepping  between  this  lad  and 
his  wealthy  uncle — in  setting  down 
his  foot  on  a  scheme  which  pro- 
mised ultimate  wealth  —  he  had 
virtually  charged  himself  with  the 
care  of  his  future.  So  that,  after 
all,  it  was  well  he  could  say  to 
himself  in  sincerity  that  he  by  no 
means  regretted  what  he  had  done, 
although  somewhat  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing so  hastily  committed  himself 
beyond  honourable  retractation. 


CHAPTER   XIII. — MORAY   GOES    INTO   THE   CONFESSIONAL. 


Leaving  Winstanley  and  his 
young  companion  to  continue  their 
journey  to  the  south,  where  we 


shall  meet  them  again  ere  many 
months  are  over,  we  return  to  the 
inmates  of  Glenconan.  Moray  had 
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made  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
round  of  visits  of  which  he  had 
spoken  to  his  nephew  ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  Grace  was  look- 
ing forward  to  them  with  pleasure. 
She  might  be  "a  perfect  woman 
nobly  planned,"  as  Leslie  thought, 
and  had  once  ventured  to  tell  her. 
But  she  was  not  a  bit  "too  good  for 
human  nature's  daily  food, "and  he 
was  very  glad  to  think  so.  She 
knew  very  well  she  was  attractive, 
and  she  loved  to  make  herself 
agreeable.  Though  no  coquette, 
she  did  not  disdain  conquests — 
what  girl  who  is  worth  her  salt 
ever  did  1  As  yet  she  had  really 
seen  nothing  of  society,  and  she 
was  willing  enough  to  make  pre- 
parations for  the  coming  campaign. 
Her  cousin  Jack,  though  no  ascetic 
in  a  general  way,  would  probably 
have  disapproved  her  correspond- 
ence with  Madame  Antoinette  of 
Bond  Street,  and  cut  down  the 
orders  for  costumes.  The  dazzling 
visions  his  artistic  imagination 
would  have  conjured  up,  of  virgin 
beauty  in  billowy  white,  like  a 
purer  Cytherean  Venus  rising 
from  the  sea -foam,  were  not  to 
be  for  him.  As  for  Leslie,  who 
never  gave  his  confidence  by 
halves,  characteristically  he  trust- 
ed the  sweet  refinement  of  her 
taste,  and  was  pleased  with  any- 
thing that  gave  her  pleasure. 
Were  she  ever  to  be  his  wife — 
and  perhaps  Grace  felt  that  in 
such  trifles  more  than  in  graver 
things — he  would  assuredly  be  at 
once  the  most  trustful  and  gener- 
ous of  husbands.  Not  that  as  yet 
there  was  anything  in  the  least 
serious  between  them  :  but  a  girl 
like  Grace,  of  course,  will  have  her 
dreams  —  especially  in  such  soli- 
tudes as  those  of  Glenconan ;  and 
when  her  fancy  peopled  some  future 
home,  now  she  might  occasionally 
think  of  Leslie  as  its  master. 
Grace's  interest  in  her  toilets 
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was  very  natural,  and  Leslie  looked 
on  and  listened  benevolently  when 
she  was  reading  notes  written  to 
London  aloud  to  her  father;  nay, 
he  even  volunteered  suggestions 
as  to  garnitures  and  trimmings, 
which  were  generally  more  poeti- 
cal than  practical.  But  Moray's 
behaviour  puzzled  him  :  it  seemed 
so  strangely  inconsistent.  He 
knew  his  uncle  to  be  one  of  the 
most  liberal  of  men ;  it  was  cer- 
tain that  he  doated  on  his  only 
daughter.  He  had  given  her  carte 
blanche  to  send  for  what  she  pleas- 
ed— for,  like  Leslie,  he  had  con- 
fidence in  her  taste  and  discretion ; 
and  yet  it  appeared  to  the  young 
man  that  he  sometimes  actually 
grudged  her  things.  It  was  a 
metaphysical  problem  that  Leslie 
was  curious  to  solve,  for  he  did 
not  like  to  feel  anything  but  re- 
spect for  his  uncle ;  and  had  Ven- 
ables  been  there  to  talk  with,  he 
might  have  enlisted  his  shrewdness 
in  attempting  to  come  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion. 

"  My  uncle,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  is  a  man  of  sense  and  firmness ; 
and  if  he  wished  his  daughter  to 
be  extremely  simply  dressed,  he 
would  say  so  frankly.  But  I  am 
sure  there  is  nothing  of  that  in 
his  mind;  and  indeed,  if  it  were 
left  to  him,  with  his  gorgeous 
oriental  reminiscences,  I  believe 
he  would  be  inclined  to  over-dress 
her.  I  remember  how,  much 
against  her  will,  he  made  her  come 
down  one  evening  in  cashmeres, 
and  sparkling  in  his  mother's  dia- 
monds. He  is  proud  of  her  looks, 
as  he  well  may  be,  and  proud  of 
her  position  as  the  heiress  of  Glen- 
conan. That  he  is  willing,  with  it 
all,  to  let  her  marry  modestly,  I 
can  understand,  for  he  seeks  to 
assure  her  happiness  before  all 
things.  And  as  he  likes  to  see 
her  happy,  he  tries  hard  to  seem 
pleased  when  she  is  laughingly 
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making  much  ado  over  one  of 
those  letters  to  the  dressmakers. 
Could  she  see  the  cloud  that  over- 
casts his  face  the  next  moment, 
my  word  for  it,  that  letter  would 
never  be  sent.  For  once  in  their 
lives  the  two  misunderstood  each 
other  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery." 

Had  it  been  Jack  Venables,  he 
would  have  marked  and  inwardly 
observed,  without  letting  his  uncle 
suspect  anything.  But  Leslie  was 
more  deeply  absorbed  where  he  was 
interested :  he  gave  far  less  thought 
to  appearances;  and  more  than 
once  his  uncle  caught  his  steady 
and  inquisitive  gaze,  while  Les- 
lie's obvious  embarrassment,  with 
an  awkward  habit  of  colouring  up, 
emphasised  the  scrutiny  somewhat 
unpleasantly.  Moray,  as  we  know, 
was  frank  to  a  fault,  and,  moreover, 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
his  nephew,  and  he  justly  appreci- 
ated his  judgment  and  character. 
Besides,  he  longed  for  a  confidant ; 
and  being  eager  to  relieve  his 
mind,  was  screwed  up  to  the  ex- 
planatory point  by  his  nephew's 
approaching  departure.  So  it  came 
about  that  one  evening  when  Grace 
had  gone  to  bed,  he  broached  his 
subject  and  dashed  into  the  middle 
of  things.  He  laid  his  hand  on 
the  young  man's  shoulder,  and 
looked  wistfully  into  his  kindly 
eyes  as  if  seeking  for  the  sympathy 
he  was  sure  to  find. 

"  I  have  been  occupying  you  a 
good  deal  lately,  Master  Ralph, 
and  you  are  beginning  to  think  you 
may  have  been  mistaken  in  me." 

"  Not  that,  sir,  believe  me.  But 
since  you  ask  me,  I  may  own  that 
I  see  there  is  a  mystery ;  and  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  it 
cleared  away,  for  many  reasons, 
and  as  much  for  my  cousin's  sake 
as  my  own." 

"  That  is  the  very  reason  why  I 
have  spoken.  Cleared  away  the 


mystery  shall  be,  and  I  have  been 
longing  to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it.  Grace  is  more  deeply  con- 
cerned than  myself;  and  I  have 
sometimes  thought  she  would  be 
my  safest  counsellor.  But  then, 
as  yet  she  knows  nothing  of  the 
world ;  and  the  more  innocent  a 
woman  is,  the  more  certainly  she 
will  be  swayed  by  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  and  an  over-sensitive 
generosity.  Now  you,  although 
you  are  young,  are  enough  of  a 
man  of  the  world  to  understand 
me ;  and  you  have  been  living 
long  enough  under  my  roof  to 
make  me  recognise  you  for  the 
soul  of  honour." 

Leslie  merely  bowed.  He  was 
too  much  interested  to  interrupt ; 
and  after  all,  his  conscience  told 
him  that  his  uncle  only  did  him 
justice. 

"  To  say  the  honest  truth,  if  I 
have  hesitated  so  long,  it  is  because 
I  feared  you  would  pronounce  in 
favour  of  my  scruples ;  and  then 
there  would  be  a  change  in  our  cir- 
cumstances— in  Grace's  future." 

He  paused,  as  if  expecting  Les- 
lie to  speak.  But  Leslie,  all  in 
the  dark,  did  not  know  what  to 
think.  What  he  did  say  was,  "I 
presume  you  mean  that  your  for- 
tune is  somehow  compromised ; 
but  I  fancied  it  had  all  been  satis- 
factorily invested." 

"  So  far  as  I  know,  my  fortune 
is  safe  enough ;  certainly  it  is 
large  enough.  The  most  specula- 
tive of  the  investments  are  in  sound 
bank-stocks.  No ;  I  may  call  my- 
self a  wealthy  man,  and  that  is 
precisely  the  cause  of  my  trouble. 
You  stare,  as  well  you  may;  and 
yet  I  assure  you  I  am  to  be 
pitied.  There  has  been  a  cloud 
cast  over  my  cheerfulness  ever 
since  I  came  back  from  the  East, 
with  money  enough  to  clear  Glen- 
conan  and  leave  my  girl  a  wealthy 
heiress.  Do  you  remember  that 
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drive  of  ours  from  the  railway  sta- 
tion to  the  house,  when  you  and 
Venables  came  north  with  me  ?  I 
don't  know  whether  you  chanced 
to  remark  anything,  but  he  was 
quick  enough  to  suspect.  I  have 
seldom  looked  forward  to  anything 
more  than  to  that  return  to  my 
family  home,  with  the  feeling  that 
I  had  retrieved  the  family  for- 
tunes. It  was  like  leaving  the 
fevers  of  the  jungles  for  the  fresh 
air  of  the  Highland  hills ;  it  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life  among 
the  grouse  and  the  deer,  in  the 
wild  picturesqueness  of  my  native 
glens.  Yet  a  skeleton  was  sitting 
in  the  carriage,  by  way  of  bodkin 
between  you  and  me  :  in  the  very 
moment  of  triumphant  exhilara- 
tion, I  seemed  to  hear  the  rattle 
of  the  bones.  Talk  of  skeletons  in 
cupboards :  I  suppose  you  may 
lock  them  away  and  forget  them 
for  a  time.  But  as  for  mine,  it 
has  always  been  with  me,  more  or 
less,  of  late  ;  and  as  the  hope  that 
it  would  cease  to  haunt  me  dies 
away,  I  begin  to  think  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  get  rid  of 
it."  ' 

Leslie  was  fairly  taken  aback  : 
he  sat  in  his  chair,  silent  and  ex- 
pectant. He  had  made  sure  that 
his  uncle  had  a  trouble,  but  he 
had  suspected  nothing  so  serious 
as  this.  In  the  man  who  seemed 
moved  from  all  his  habitual  self- 
restraint,  and  nerving  himself  to 
lay  bare  his  innermost  secrets,  he 
scarcely  recognised  the  cheery  and 
well  -  preserved  old  Highlander, 
whose  spirits  should  have  been  as 
equable  as  his  digestion  was  sound. 
Surely  his  uncle  must  be  the  prey 
to  some  mad  hallucination  ;  for  it 
was  impossible  to  believe  he  had 
reason  to  be  the  victim  of  remorse. 
But  whether  it  were  really  remorse 
or  a  hallucination  was  the  question 
he  was  presently  to  be  asked  to  de- 
cide. 
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There  is  no  need  to  go  into  all 
the  details  of  Moray's  disclosures. 
Infinite  worry  as  his  mental  anxie- 
ties had  caused  him,  it  was  but  a 
question  of  conscience  or  of  casuis- 
try, after  all,  and  it  lay  in  a  nut- 
shell. The  first  of  the  revelations 
that  surprised  Leslie  was,  that  the 
imperturbable  composure  of  man- 
ner, which  seemed  to  match  so  well 
with  a  constitution  of  iron,  masked 
a  temperament  almost  morbidly 
sensitive.  Making  a  plunge  into 
the  confessional,  Moray  had  opened 
the  conversation  abruptly. 

"I  said,  a  moment  ago,  that  I 
considered  you  the  soul  of  honour : 
frankly,  and  without  compliments, 
what  should  you  have  said  of 
me?" 

"Why,  surely,  sir,  the  question 
is  strangely  unnecessary.  I  would 
stake  my  life  and  my  own  honour 
upon  yours." 

"  I  thought  as  much  ;  and  I  do 
not  say  you  are  wrong.  For  many 
a  long  year  I  have  never  knowingly 
been  guilty  of  an  act  with  which  I 
can  reproach  myself  ;  and  if  I  knew 
I  had  unwittingly  injured  any  man, 
I  would  willingly  make  him  resti- 
tution fourfold." 

"  I  am  persuaded  of  it,  sir, — and 
so  much  so,  that  if  you  will  forgive 
my  impatience,  I  entreat  of  you 
to  come  to  the  point." 

For  Leslie,  thinking  of  Grace, 
knew  not  what  to  imagine,  and  was 
inclined  to  fear  the  worst.  He 
might  be  a  fool,  but  was  it  possible 
that  the  life  of  his  placid  uncle 
could  hide  one  of  those  terrible 
secrets  or  scandalous  hypocrisies 
which  one  reads  of  in  sensational 
novels,  or  in  more  sensational 
criminal  trials?  He  must  be  a 
fool,  and  such  a  supposition  was 
out  of  the  question ;  but  in  that 
case  his  uncle  was  the  victim  of 
morbid  insanity — and  if  so,  it  was 
scarcely  better  for  Grace. 

But  Moray,  speaking  faster  than 
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was  his  habit,  proceeded  speedily 
to  set  his  nephew's  mind  at  ease. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  the 
story  was,  that  his  conscience 
pricked  him  as  to  the  beginnings 
of  his  fortune.  And  as  the  con- 
stant dropping  of  water  will  wear 
away  a  stone,  so  with  that  per- 
petual pricking  his  conscience  had 
become  ulcerated. 

"  I  was  young  and  poor  when  I 
went  out  to  the  East, — young  and 
poor,  adventurous  and  thoughtless. 
That  is  to  say,  I  thought  enough, 
when  it  was  a  question  of  devising 
and  carrying  out  some  hazardous 
but  lucrative  combination.  But  I 
thought  of  the  end  and  of  the  means 
to  it,  and  not  of  their  manner  or 
their  morality.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  in  extenuation,  I  know ;  but 
extenuation  at  best  infers  culpa- 
bility. The  tone  of  mercantile 
society  was  free  and  easy  in  the 
Chinese  seaports;  in  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  in  the  Malay 
territories,  the  morality  of  the 
European  traders  was  still  more 
lax.  I  did  nothing  that  was  not. 
heartily  approved  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  our  leading  houses  in 
China ;  my  best  strokes  of  business 
were  suggested  by  men  whose 
names  have  always  stood  above 
reproach.  One  success  led  on  to 
another,  and  I  was  flattered  by 
the  praise  bestowed  on  my  lucky 
ventures.  Gradually  I  shook  my- 
self loose  from  more  questionable 
schemes,  and  launched  out  in 
strictly  legitimate  trade.  But  I 
can  never  forget  that  the  best  of 
my  early  hits  were  flagrant  breaches 
of  the  Chinese  revenue  laws, — that 
I  followed  them  up  by  certain  trad- 
ing transactions  with  Malay  rajahs, 
which  I  scarcely  think  now  would 
bear  close  investigation.  I  was  no 
worse  than  anybody  else ;  indeed 
I  may  say  I  was  much  better  than 
many,  for  I  had  always  my  code  of 
honour — and  although  it  might  be 


elastic,  I  strictly  obeyed  it.  No, 
I  can  never  reproach  myself  with 
knowingly  acting  dishonourably. 
But  all  the  same,  as  I  see  things 
now,  I  doubt  if  I  ought  to  have  made 
the  coups  which  began  to  enrich  me. 
And  now,  Ralph,  what  do  you  say 
of  it  all?" 

I  have  condensed  a  prolix  ex- 
planation into  a  few  brief  sen- 
tences. Leslie  could  not  help  ad- 
miring the  frankness  with  which 
his  uncle  made  what  was  evidently 
a  most  trying  confession.  Yet  it 
pained  him  to  see  the  resolute  man, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing 
opinions  briefly  and  decidedly,  as 
if  they  scarcely  admitted  a  rejoin- 
der, pleading  hard  for  the  lenient 
judgment  which  might  salve  his 
conscience  and  reconcile  him  to 
himself.  He  was  touched  when 
Moray  added,  very  unnecessarily, 
"  Of  course  you  will  not  breathe  a 
whisper  of  this  to  Grace."  He 
would  have  given  much  to  have 
been  able  to  speak  offhand  with 
such  obvious  conviction  that  his 
answer  must  have  carried  immedi- 
ate comfort ;  but  he  could  not  col- 
lect himself  sufficiently  for  that, 
and  indeed  he  hardly  knew  what 
to  say.  The  soul  of  honour,  as  his 
uncle  had  said,  he  had  not  lived  in 
the  Anglo  -  Chinese  colonies  five- 
and-twenty  years  before,  nor  could 
he  put  himself  in  so  unfamiliar  a 
position  at  a  moment's  notice.  For 
himself,  he  would  have  been  sorry 
to  have  made  his  money  by  run- 
ning opium,  or  by  stretching  points 
with  semi-barbarians,  even  though 
those  enterprises  had  left  him  with 
a  fortune  which  would  have  en- 
titled him  to  ask  for  his  cousin 
straightway.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  so  anxious  to  soothe 
his  uncle's  susceptibilities,  that  in 
giving  an  answer  he  rather  com- 
promised with  his  conscience.  As 
happens  generally  when  we  weakly 
steer  a  middle  course,  the  trimming 
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was  unsatisfactory  to  both.  Ralph 
said,  somewhat  hesitatingly,  that  as 
Moray  had  always  acted  for  the 
best,  he  ought  not  to  reproach 
himself  with  any  peccadilloes  he 
had  committed ;  that  the  invari- 
able and  unimpeachable  purity  of 
his  subsequent  conduct  should  be 
a  guarantee  for  his  having  acted 
with  honourable  intentions.  Moray 
listened  sadly,  and  shook  his  head. 
The  answer  did  not  give  him  the 
comfort  he  had  hoped,  and  his  ex- 
cessive sensitiveness  read  between 
the  lines,  imagining  more  than  was 
passing  in  his  nephew's  mind,  and 
ignoring  the  difficulties  that  beset 
this  young  Daniel,  called  so  sud- 
denly to  judgment.  Naturally 
they  talked  on,  going  over  and  over 
the  same  ground, — till  Leslie  was 
really  converted  or  persuaded  into 
saying  much  that  Moray  would 
have  had  him  say  at  the  first.  At 
least  he  warmed  up  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  he  thought  his  senior's 
scruples  were  rather  fantastic ; 
that,  at  all  events,  he  could  hardly 
make  restitution  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  rajahs  he  fancied  he 
might  have  wronged ;  and  that  he 
might  set  his  mind  at  ease  if  he 
made  a  good  use  of  his  money. 

"  Ay,  there  it  is  !  "  said  Moray. 
"  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that 
I  might  anticipate  my  death,  and 
give  away  the  bulk  of  my  wealth 
in  charity,  or  for  philanthropical 
objects ;  though,  having  worked 
hard  and  cleared  Glenconan,  I  con- 
fess I  should  like  Grace  to  have 
that — and  I  think  she  honestly 
might  in  any  case.  But  what 
merit  would  there  be  in  so  far 
impoverishing  myself  1  If  anybody 
were  to  suffer,  it  would  be  Grace, 
who  would  suffer  vicariously.  As 
for  me,  give  me  a  quiet  life  here 
in  the  Highlands,  and  I  should 
ask  nothing  better.  But  this  is 
where  the  shoe  pinches.  If  the 
money  were  fairly  made,  it  is 


Grace's  as  much  as  mine ;  and  if 
I  part  with  it,  I  am  easing  my 
conscience  at  her  expense, — which, 
as  you  must  admit,  would  be  both 
unmanly  and  dishonest.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  I  have  really  en- 
riched myself  by  faults — not  to 
say  frauds — I  ought  to  make  res- 
titution somehow  and  coute  que 
coute." 

"  Precisely  so,"  said  Leslie ; 
"  but  you  have  repeatedly  used 
the  word  'restitution,'  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  help  us  out  of  the 
dilemma.  Supposing — I  say,  that 
supposing  you  are  right  in  re- 
proaching yourself,  nevertheless 
you  cannot  restore  your  gains  to 
the  rightful  claimants.  I  cannot 
imagine  any  conceivable  way  in 
which  you  could  rationally  set 
about  it.  It  follows,  then,  that 
you  must  keep  your  money,  turn 
it  to  useful  purposes  while  you 
live,  and  leave  it  behind  you  with 
a  clear  conscience  to  a  child  who 
is  sure  to  follow  in  your  footsteps." 

"  And  that  piece  of  advice,"  he 
thought,  as  he  gave  it,  "  is 
thoroughly  disinterested ;  for  it 
leaves  obstacles  in  my  way  that 
might  otherwise  be  removed.  If 
Grace  were  to  be  poor,  or  only 
moderately  rich,  I  think  I  should 
venture  to  try  my  fortunes  with 
her  on  the  moment." 

Nor  did  Moray  appear  to  be 
much  better  satisfied. 

"  I  have  a  foreboding  all  the 
same,"  he  remarked,  dejectedly, 
"  that  if  I  do  as  you  suggest,  or, 
in  other  words,  do  nothing,  the 
matter  will  be  taken  out  of  my 
hands,  and  the  difficulty  before 
long  will  settle  itself.  And  for 
myself,  I  cannot  say  I  should  be 
sorry.  I  think  that  all  my  in- 
vestments are  safe  and  solid  ;  yet, 
mark  my  words,  you  will  see  that 
money  slip  through  my  fingers." 
Then,  as  if  ashamed  of  himself 
and  his  superstition,  he  tried  to 
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give  the  conversation  a  brighter 
turn — not  very  successfully.  "  You 
know,  my  foster-mother  came  of  a 
family  that  had  the  second-sight ; 
and  possibly  she  may  have  com- 
municated the  gift  to  her  nurs- 
ling/' 

Then,  after  a  few  moments' 
silence,  he  spoke  abruptly  and  like 
his  ordinary  self,  as  if  he  had 
taken  a  resolution  and  was  deter- 
mined to  act  upon  it. 

"  I  shall  rent  a  house  in  London 


for  a  year,  from  the  end  of  the 
autumn.  Grace  must  be  intro- 
duced, and  should  go  to  a  Draw- 
ing -  room  next  spring ;  and  she 
may  as  well  pass  the  winter  in 
town.  I  trust  we  shall  see  you 
there  :  there  are  sure  to  be  plenty 
of  spare  bedrooms." 

Whereupon,  without  waiting  for 
a  reply,  he  shook  hands,  and 
walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
his  nephew  to  very  grave  reflec- 
tions. 


CHAPTER    XIV. — MR   AND    MISS    MORAY    "COME    OUT." 


Nine  months  are  supposed  to 
have  elapsed,  as  they  say  in  the 
play -bills.  It  is  early  spring  in 
London,  and  drawing  on  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  season.  The 
Morays  are  very  comfortably  estab- 
lished in  a  moderate-sized  mansion 
in  Eaton  Place.  Glenconan  had 
thought  of  renting  a  house,  but 
subsequently  he  had  changed  his 
views.  He  had  listened  to  the 
words  of  worldly  wisdom  as 
they  fell  from  the  lips  of  Lady 
Fort  rose, — a  far-away  Highland 
cousin,  and  a  very  grande  dame. 
The  Morays,  having  gone  to 
Fortrose  Castle  on  a  visit  of 
a  few  days  the  year  before,  had 
passed  nearly  a  month  under  that 
hospitable  roof.  Her  ladyship  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  Grace;  his  lord- 
ship and  Moray  had  much  in 
common.  Lady  Fortrose  having 
married  a  pair  of  pretty  daughters, 
had  her  time  much  at  her  own  dis- 
posal, and  welcomed  a  new  interest. 
She  admired  Grace  as  much  as  she 
liked  her,  and  felt  she  would  be  a 
very  desirable  protegee.  And  if  it 
pleased  her  to  take  a  young  lady 
by  the  hand,  it  was  everything  to 
the  girl  from  a  social  point  of 
view.  She  had  more  than  the 
entree  to  the  best  society ;  admis- 
sion to  her  house  was  coveted  by 


everybody  save  the  few  who  came 
there  as  a  matter  of  course.  It 
opened  the  gates  of  possible  para- 
dises to  marriageable  young  women, 
for  she  only  welcomed  those  who 
were  attractive,  and  she  always 
managed  to  have  the  best  men. 
Lord  Fortrose  was  an  English 
baron  as  well  as  a  Scottish  earl ; 
and  though  he  spoke  but  seldom 
and  shortly  in  the  House,  he  had 
always  carried  a  certain  weight  in 
politics.  He  had  collieries  in 
Durham  and  coverts  in  Kent,  as 
well  as  his  famous  forest  in  Perth- 
shire ;  his  French  cook  had  taken 
honours  in  the  imperial  kitchens 
at  Berlin,  as  the  most  promising 
eleve  of  Urbain  Dubois;  and  his 
cellars,  both  in  the  country  and  in 
town,  were  celebrated  for  their 
well  -  selected  contents.  So  my 
lord's  little  dinners  in  Belgrave 
Square  launched  wealthy  young 
viveurs  into  her  ladyship's  small 
receptions,  in  the  mood  to  be 
soothed  by  soft  music  and  won  by 
the  witcheries  of  beauty  to  wise  in- 
discretions. And  Lady  Fortrose, 
with  all  her  inclinations  to  world- 
liness,  was  really  a  worthy  woman 
and  a  reliable  chaperon.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  Moray  had  met  her 
advances  more  than  half-way,  and 
was  willing  to  listen  to  her  advice. 
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His  motherless  daughter  could 
have  no  better  friend. 

He  had  written  to  London  agents 
about  houses,  and  one  of  them 
chanced  to  mention  the  mansion 
in  Eaton  Place.  Mr  Moray,  he 
knew,  had  not  intended  to  pur- 
chase ;  but  possibly,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  might  be  tempted. 
The  proprietor  had  suddenly  died, 
and  his  heir  had  given  instructions 
to  dispose  of  it.  It  was  newly  and 
handsomely  furnished  and  fitted 
up  :  decorations  by  Trollope,  fur- 
nishing by  Gillow  ;  and  all  in  good 
and  simple  style.  A  moderate 
price  would  be  accepted  for  money 
down ;  and  the  agent  could  recom- 
mend it  as  a  safe  investment. 

Moray  mentioned  the  matter  to 
Lady  Fortrose.  She  exerted  her- 
self about  it  in  the  most  flattering 
manner  !  "  Really,  my  dear  Mr 
Moray,  it  seems  a  special  interpo- 
sition of  Providence.  Your  house 
and  ours  will  be  within  easy  dis- 
tance of  each  other :  Grace  can 
run  across  at  any  time,  with  the 
footman  or  even  with  her  maid ; 
and  I  can  always  pick  her  up  of 
an  evening,  without  going  any 
distance  out  of  my  way.  If  it 
were  only  for  my  sake,  you  must 
not  hesitate.  You  must  write — or 
better,  telegraph  at  once." 

Moray  did  not  telegraph,  but  he 
bought  the  house  ;  and  hitherto  he 
had  no  cause  to  regret  the  pur- 
chase. Lady  Fortrose  grew  more 
affectionate  and  more  motherly 
every  day ;  her  husband  was 
almost  as  fond  of  Grace  as  she 
was  :  and  so  the  girl  had  a  couple 
of  homes,  and  perhaps  more  gaiety 
than  was  good  for  her.  She  went 
out  shopping  with  her  ladyship 
in  the  brougham  of  a  morning ; 
she  went  visiting  with  her,  or  into 
the  Park,  in  the  barouche  of  an 
afternoon.  On  fine  days  she  rode 
out  under  his  lordship's  escort 
when  her  father  was  not  inclined 
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to  get  on  horseback ;  and  she 
might  have  had  any  number  of 
engagements  in  the  evenings,  but 
that  she  often  insisted  on  staying 
at  home  and  keeping  him  company. 
As  for  Moray,  he  enjoyed  the  town 
life  but  moderately.  He  had  his 
clubs,  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
years  before,  on  his  occasional  visits 
to  England.  He  had  his  cronies, 
chiefly  from  the  Highlands  or  the 
East — though,  being  essentially  a 
man  of  the  world,  he  made  ac- 
quaintances in  many  circles.  There 
was  society  enough  at  the  house 
in  Eaton  Place,  where  the  dinners 
were  very  sufficiently  well  served, 
if  less  recherche  than  Lord  Fort- 
rose's.  He  often  rode  out  with 
his  daughter;  he  sometimes  went 
in  for  a  day's  golfing  at  Wimble- 
don. But  all  the  same,  the  ex- 
istence dragged,  and  would  have 
been  still  more  wearisome  had  it 
not  been  for  two  unselfish  sources 
of  pleasure.  The  one  was  seeing 
his  daughter  happy  ;  the  other,  his 
indulging  himself — for  indulgence 
it  was  —  in  many  an  action  of 
generous  philanthropy.  The  mem- 
orable conversation  with  Leslie  had 
borne  fruit  in  one  way  if  not  in 
another.  He  had  not  made  public 
expiation  by  sacrificing  his  fortune, 
but  he  practised  liberality  on  an 
almost  prodigal  scale.  He  not 
only  drew  handsome  cheques  for 
estimable  charities,  but  he  never 
spared  himself;  and  he  mortified 
the  flesh  as  much  as  he  indulged 
it.  He  had  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion and  an  excellent  appetite  ;  he 
was  much  more  inclined  to  be  a 
bon  vivant  than  an  ascetic ;  and 
when  he  gave  dinner-parties  at 
home  or  dined  with  other  people, 
he  always  set  his  friends  a  good 
example.  But  after  the  coffee  and 
cigars,  he  would  slip  away;  or  he 
would  charter  a  cab  after  breakfast 
next  morning,  and  drive  off  to  the 
Surrey  side  or  the  Borough,  or  to 
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the  poverty-stricken  purlieus  of 
eastern  London.  He  had  struck 
up  an  intimacy  with  sundry  hard- 
working and  self-sacrificing  clergy- 
men, who  knew  they  might  always 
draw  on  his  purse.  He  had  mu- 
nificently subsidised  certain  police 
inspectors,  who  were  ever  ready 
to  give  him  their  company  or  an 
escort  at  the  shortest  notice.  But 
indeed  he  had  come  to  be  tolerably 
well  known  himself  in  some  of  the 
worst  of  the  warrens  and  most 
squalid  of  the  rookeries;  and  he 
was  known  for  a  man  who  could 
take  his  own  part,  as  he  was  far 
from  being  pharisaical  as  to  pub- 
licans and  sinners.  More  than 
once  he  had  been  hustled  on  a 
dark  staircase,  when  the  assailants 
had  felt  the  iron  muscles  of  a  man 
who  was  more  than  a  match  for 
half-a-dozen  of  them.  But  then 
he  would  distribute  shillings  in 
place  of  soup-tickets,  and  seldom 
asked  for  a  voucher  from  the  char- 
ity organisation  society  before 


putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 
"Probably,"  he  would  tell  him- 
self, "  the  poor  wretch  is  lying. 
Certainly  ninepence  out  of  my 
shilling  will  be  spent  in  the  gin- 
palace  at  the  corner  —  and  what 
then  ?  If  he  gets  himself  a  loaf, 
I  shall  have  done  a  good  action ; 
and  as  for  the  liquor,  that  is  his 
look-out.  It  is  something  to  for- 
get one's  misery  for  five  minutes ; 
and  if  I  had  as  reasonable  an  ex- 
cuse for  my  own  mistakes  or  mis- 
conduct— why,  perhaps  I  might  be 
justified  in  throwing  stones  at 
him." 

So,  while  his  friends  agreed  that 
Moray  was  odd,  upon  the  whole 
they  liked  and  admired  him  for 
his  "eccentricities."  The  more 
so,  that  he  left  rumour  to  blow 
his  trumpet,  never  letting  his  left 
hand  know  what  his  right  hand 
was  doing,  and  only  making  a 
confidant  of  his  daughter  —  for 
from  her  he  could  keep  no  se- 
crets. 


CHAPTER   XV. — VENABLES   AND    LESLIE   TALK    THINGS   OVER. 


Leslie  and  Venables  were  both 
in  town,  and  Grace  saw  a  great 
deal  of  her  cousins.  Moray's  house 
was  always  open  to  them ;  and 
they  "  drew  him,"  as  Jack  phrased 
it,  very  freely  for  luncheon,  and  not 
unfrequently  for  dinner.  Leslie, 
who  loved  to  be  independent,  had 
declined  his  uncle's  offer  of  a  bed- 
room, and  established  himself  in 
apartments  in  Jermyn  Street,  where 
he  was  said  to  have  become  a 
slave  of  the  lamp.  Though  he 
rose  early  and  took  a  constitu- 
tional before  breakfast,  after  com- 
ing home  from  dining  out  or  at 
his  club,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
sitting  up  to  most  unchristian 
hours ;  and  his  friendly  landlady 
took  Miss  Moray  into  her  confi- 
dence, expressing  heartfelt  anxiety 


as  to  his  health.  The  young  man 
looked  pale,  though  perhaps  his 
handsome  face  was  all  the  more 
interesting  for  that.  But  his 
friends,  and  Grace  in  particular, 
found  him  changed  otherwise,  and 
considerably  to  his  advantage. 
Quiet  and  rather  prematurely  dig- 
nified in  manner  as  he  always  was, 
he  was  more  easily  moved  now  from 
his  constitutional  apathy.  There 
was  a  sparkle  in  his  hazel  eyes 
which  would  break  out  in  flashes 
of  flame  on  any  subject  that  in- 
terested him  ;  and  more  frequently 
than  before,  as  he  warmed,  he 
would  forget  himself  and  become 
winningly  eloquent.  He  had  good 
introductions  and  connections,  and 
already  he  began  to  make  his  mark. 
He  was  a  welcome  guest  at  many 
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a  dinner-table.  Men  of  station 
and  high  reputation  listened  to 
him  respectfully  —  for  when  he 
spoke  he  always  spoke  to  the 
purpose ;  and  there  was  a  certain 
poetical  originality  in  his  talk,  with 
a  quaint  and  fanciful  humour. 
Grace  watched  him  curiously  and 
with  cousinly  regard.  Womanlike, 
she  admired  him  more,  that  others 
evidently  admired  him.  Now 
there  was  apparently  some  purpose 
in  his  life.  He  seemed  to  see  his 
way,  and  to  have  hopes  rather 
than  aspirations.  And  from  what 
she  knew  of  him,  she  was  persuaded 
that  he  would  go  forward  with  de- 
termination toward  his  determined 
point,  whatever  that  might  be. 

As  for  Jack  Yenables,  there  was 
less  doubt  as  to  his  prospects. 
Unlike  Leslie,  he  made  no  secret 
of  his  aims,  which  indeed  were  suf- 
ficiently obvious.  Jack  had  lighted 
on  his  legs,  and  was  making  the 
most  of  his  chances ;  and  it  was 
well  for  him  that  it  was  so.  Steady 
disappointments  or  a  run  of  ill-luck 
might  have  crippled  him,  as  cold 
paralyses  the  constitution  of  a 
Creole.  But  with  the  feeling  that 
Fortune  was  patting  him  on  the 
back,  he  played  card  after  card 
with  cool  audacity,  and  brightened 
in  the  smiles  in  which  he  basked. 
Fortune  might  pet  but  she  did  not 
spoil  him,  and  he  bore  his  honours, 
such  as  they  were,  so  modestly  that 
nobody  envied  him  his  luck.  It 
was  Winstanley  who  had  dealt 
him  his  trumps,  taking  a  fatherly 
pride  in  him,  and  standing  sponsor 
to  him  in  society.  Winstanley 
had  done  for  him  more  than  Lady 
Fortrose  for  Grace.  He  could 
hardly  have  happened  on  a  more 
efficient  patron,  for  Winstanley 
was  welcome  wherever  he  went, 
knew  everybody  who  was  worth  the 
knowing,  and  had  opportunities  of 
doing  good  turns  to  so  many  men, 
that  many  men  were  ready  to  fawn 
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upon  his  friend.  And  Jack  was 
more  than  a  friend :  he  was  the 
son  of  the  house  ;  he  was  become  a 
connecting-link  between  its  master 
and  its  mistress,  for  he  had  carried 
the  heart  of  Mrs  Winstanley  on  a 
first  introduction.  Jack,  who  ought 
to  have  known  best,  and  whose 
worst  enemies  could  not  have  taxed 
him  with  any  want  of  candour 
when  it  was  a  question  of  talking 
confidentially  to  friends,  had  ex- 
plained the  situation  to  Leslie, 
shortly  after  Leslie's  arrival  in 
town.  Possibly  he  may  have 
spoken  a  little  boastfully,  but  for 
that  we  may  make  due  deduction. 

"  Well,  Jack,  I  presume  your 
career  is  fixed  now,  and  you  mean 
to  blossom  out  a  full-blown  fin- 
ancier 1 " 

"Financier — financier, — that  de- 
pends how  you  understand  the 
word.  If  you  mean  a  professional 
money-maker  who  thinks  of  noth- 
ing else,  you  never  w.ere  much 
wider  of  the  mark.  If  you  mean 
that  I  hope  to  be  like  one  of  the 
financiers  of  the  old  French  regime, 
who  ground  the  helpless  in  their 
hardness,  that  in  their  ostenta- 
tion they  might  be  ecrase  by 
the  noblesse,  you  never  were  more 
mistaken  in  your  life.  A  man  who 
goes  in  for  mere  money-making  is 
contemptible.  Besides,  I  have  no 
fancy  for  being  a  cockshy  for  the 
curses  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
I  don't  care  about  them.  But  if 
you  mean  that  I  am  likely  to  have 
many  opportunities  of  turning  le- 
gitimate speculations  to  lucrative 
account,  and  if  you  add  that  I 
don't  intend  to  neglect  them — 
there,  my  boy,  you  are  right." 

"  Why,  Jack,  you  have  turned 
strangely  fiery  ;  but  you  need  not 
be  so  sensitive  on  the  point  of 
honour.  Wait  till  anybody  im- 
pugns it.  I  only  want  to  hear 
how  you  get  on." 

"And   so   you   shall,    my   dear 
F 
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Ralph  :  I  see  no  reason  for  being 
silent;  and  you  have  a  right  to 
know  everything,  even  if  you  were 
not  the  very  fellow  I  should  natur- 
ally come  to  in  a  scrape.  You 
helped  me  out  of  one  already,  you 
may  remember.  Though  I  seldom 
speak  of  it,  I  never  forget." 

"  It  was  you  and  your  affairs 
we  were  talking  about,"  rejoined 
Leslie,  hastily.  "  And  you  really 
like  the  Winstanleys,  and  get  on 
with  them  1 " 

"  Like  them — yes,  I  like  them 
all ;  and  as  for  the  old  gentleman 
himself,  he  is  a  trump.  I  owe 
pretty  nearly  everything  to  him 
and  to  that  shipwreck  which  I 
mentioned  to  you.  My  legacy 
was  all  very  well,  and  I  am  most 
grateful  to  the  worthy  testator; 
but  it  is  Winstanley  who  has 
made  it  fructify  in  the  meantime, 
with  the  hopes  of  bearing  forty- 
fold  fruits  in  the  future.  He  has 
let  me  in  for  half-a-dozen  good 
things  already ;  and  each  of  them 
may  be  a  stepping-stone  to  some- 
thing better.  It  is  all  a  question 
of  getting  the  preliminary  capital 
together ;  then  it  must  go  on  roll- 
ing up  of  itself." 

"Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas 
que  codte ;  and  I  imagine  that  in- 
itial difficulty  has  puzzled  many 
people.  However,  with  your  leg- 
acy and  your  friend,  you  have  so 
far  solved  it ;  so  we  may  hope  the 
best.  And  this  discriminating  old 
gentleman  has  taken  a  veritable 
fancy  to  you  1 " 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  old  fellow,— 
I  know  it  will  go  no  further,  but 
I  love  to  make  a  clean  breast 
when  I  can, — to  tell  the  truth, 
it  is  something  more  than  a  fancy. 
He  overrates  me,  I  know,  but  some- 
how I  suit  him ;  and  he  appears 
to  take  a  sort  of  fatherly  pride  in 
me.  In  short,  he  has  made  me  one 
of  his  pet  speculations,  and  he  is 
determined  the  speculation  shall 


succeed.  He  has  employed  me  al- 
ready in  all  manner  of  business, 
and  insists  on  paying  or  promising 
me  handsome  commissions.  Nor 
does  he  ever  neglect  an  opportun- 
ity of  pushing  me  in  society ; 
and  he  has  helped  me  to  any  num- 
ber of  useful  acquaintances." 

"  Well,  I  congratulate  you  with 
all  my  heart  upon  your  good  for- 
tune;" and  to  do  him  justice, 
Leslie  probably  meant  it,  though 
the  unwelcome  thought  would 
flash  through  his  mind,  that  this 
gay,  gallant,  prosperous  young 
fellow  would  surely  be  a  formid- 
able rival  with  Grace.  And  per- 
haps it  was  by  a  natural  sequence 
of  ideas  that  he  asked,  "  And  the 
ladies  of  the  Winstanley  house- 
hold, how  do  you  stand  with  them?" 

"Oh,  the  ladies!"  said  Jack, 
laughing ;  "  I  was  au  mieitx  from 
the  first  with  both  mother  and 
daughter.  Mrs  Winstanley  wants 
managing — perhaps  her  husband, 
clever  diplomatist  as  he  is,  hardly 
has  the  knack  of  it ;  but  she  and 
I  hit  it  off  admirably.  The  day 
may  come  when  I  may  have  to 
choose  between  the  two ;  and  then, 
of  course,  gratitude  must  decide 
my  choice.  But  in  the  meantime, 
Mrs  Winstanley  and  I  are  the 
best  friends  in  the  world." 

"And  how  is  it  with  the  fair 
Miss  Julia,  if  it  be  not  an  indis- 
creet question  ?  " 

"  Indiscreet !  By  no  manner 
of  means.  Julia  is  very  good- 
looking, — classical  features,  pearly 
complexion,  faultless  figure,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it ;  she  is  highly  ac- 
complished as  well :  and  of  course  I 
admire  her,  as  everybody  else  does. 
But  she  knows,  too,  that  she  can 
never  touch  my  heart ;  so  we  are 
on  the  easiest  possible  footing. 
Then  we  are  allies,  though  we  have 
never  acknowledged  it  to  each 
other,  with  common  interests  and 
a  common  object." 
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"  As  how,  if  it  please  you  1 
You  certainly  seem  to  have  made 
the  most  of  your  time." 

"  Why,  simply  because  hitherto 
it  has  been  Julia's  mission  to  keep 
the  peace  between  her  father  and 
her  mother.  Perhaps  talking  of 
keeping  the  peace  is  going  too  far, 
because  they  are  too  well-bred  and 
too  sensible  to  quarrel.  And  in- 
deed, I  believe  Mrs  Winstanley  to 
be  still  in  love  with  her  husband, 
otherwise  she  would  never  bear 
him  a  grudge.  But  he  gave  her 
Art  and  those  speculations  of  his 
for  rivals,  and  she  has  never  for- 
given it ;  nor  was  it  flattering 
that  '  duty  '  was  always  sending 
him  on  foreign  missions,  where  the 
climates  did  not  suit  her  constitu- 
tion. She  likes  pictures  herself, 
but  she  will  not  sympathise  with 
his  buying  them.  She  likes  money, 
and  she  spends  a  deal  of  it ;  but 
she  has  nothing  to  say  in  favour 
of  his  happiest  speculations;  and 
to  this  day  she  resents  his  habit  of 
roving  about  the  world  en  garqon. 
Julia  assures  me  that  her  mother 
was  in  a  terrible  taking  when  she 
heard  of  that  shipwreck  of  ours. 
Yet  when  she  received  the  prodi- 
gal on  his  safe  return,  she  does  not 
seem  to  have  sinned  on  the  side  of 
tenderness,  and  she  intimated  a 
verdict  of  '  serve  you  right.'  No 
wonder  that  a  good-tempered  but 
gouty  gentleman  was  apt  to  ride 
rusty  in  the  circumstances.  Then 
Julia  throws  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters ;  and  the  girl  has  even  more 
than  her  father's  tact." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  so  far  as 
the  young  lady  is  concerned,  and 
much  to  her  credit.  But  I  don't 
quite  understand  how  Mrs  Win- 
stanley should  make  you  welcome 
in  the  house,  seeing  you  go  heart 
and  soul  into  all  her  husband's 
schemes." 

Jack  blushed  a  little.  Perhaps 
with  all  his  frankness  he  did  not 


care  to  declare  how  "  diplomatic  " 
he  had  been  in  domestic  talks  with 
the  lady.  But  it  was  not  easy  to 
take  him  aback,  and  he  had  a 
plausible  answer. 

"  Oh,  that  is  easily  explained. 
Mrs  Winstanley  is  a  woman  of 
sense,  and  understands  her  hus- 
band by  this  time.  She  knows 
that  he  cannot  live  without  his 
speculations ;  that  to  the  last  day 
of  his  life,  bar  gout  in  the  foot,  he 
would  go  half  across  Europe  for 
an  '  old  master '  that  tempted  him. 
But  if  he  is  not  to  be  weaned  from 
his  passion,  he  may  do  much  of  his 
work  by  deputy ;  and  she  is  willing 
he  should  adopt  me  as  a  sort  of 
roving  partner  in  the  concern,  as 
a  better  kind  of  commercial  travel- 
ler in  whose  discretion  he  may 
confide.  In  that  case,  she  might 
domesticate  and  reclaim  him,  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour.  For,  love 
apart,  she  feels  it  anything  but 
gratifying  that  her  husband  should 
show  himself  almost  ostentatiously 
independent  of  her.  That  at  least 
is  my  theory  of  her  motives,  though 
she  has  never  told  me  as  much  in 
so  many  words ;  and  you  must  own 
the  theory  is  plausible." 

"Perhaps  so,"  rejoined  Leslie, 
somewhat  dubiously.  "Now  one 
other  question,  and  the  examina- 
tion is  at  an  end."  But  having 
said  so  much,  he  hesitated.  For 
the  life  of  him  he  could  not  help 
the  hesitation,  though  he  would 
have  given  much  to  have  spoken 
easily  as  before. 

"  Out  with  it ! "  said  Jack,  un- 
suspiciously. 

"  How  comes  it,  then,  that  this 
man  and  this  woman  of  the  world, 
with  a  daughter  and  heiress  both 
beautiful  and  rich,  throw  her  into 
the  company  of  Mr  Jack  Ven- 
ables,  who  is  not  without  his  am- 
bitions and  his  fascinations?  It 
must  surely  have  struck  them,  if 
it  has  not  struck  you,  that  Mr 
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Venables  might  take  a  short  cut 
to  becoming  more  a  member  of 
the  family  than  he  has  been." 

If  Leslie  hoped  that,  notwith- 
standing what  he  had  said  before 
as  to  his  easy  footing  with  Miss 
"Winstanley,  Jack  would  have 
added  something  now  towards  re- 
lieving him  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  any  rivalry,  he  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Jack,  in  his 
turn,  felt  embarrassed — but  only 
for  a  moment.  After  all,  he  had 
only  to  say  what  Leslie  knew,  or 
ought  to  have  known ;  and  if  he 
had  any  doubts,  he  should  have 
avoided  the  subject.  So  he  an- 
swered lightly  but  decidedly — 

"  I  repaid  confidence  with  con- 
fidence. I  was  frank  with  old 
Winstanley  from  the  first,  and 
told  him  of  my  hopes  and  my 
affections.  He  knows  that  I  have 
set  my  heart  on  Grace.  Whether 
she  will  ever  have  me,  who  can 
say?  In  any  case,  Miss  Win- 
stanley is  safe,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned ;  and  her  parents  are 
persuaded  she  may  die  an  old 
maid,  for  anything  I  should  sug- 
gest to  the  contrary." 

Whereupon  he  got  up  and  took 


his  leave ;  nor  did  Leslie  make  any 
attempt  to  detain  him.  Jack  held 
that,  if  anything,  he  had  the  prior 
claims ;  and  Leslie  could  only  feel 
that  it  was  a  fair  match  between 
them.  Down  at  Glenconan,  Leslie 
would  have  said  that  the  chances 
were  all  in  his  favour.  Here,  in 
London,  he  was  by  no  means  so 
sure.  Like  most  men  of  real 
merit,  he  set  a  very  modest  value 
on  himself ;  and  in  the  whirl  of 
society,  Grace  seemed  to  be  swept 
away  from  him  into  spheres 
whither  he  scarcely  cared  to  fol- 
low her.  Should  she  be  demoral- 
ised by  fashionable  company,  she 
would  be  no  mate  for  him ;  and 
though  he  was  sure  he  could  never 
get  over  his  disappointment,  he 
was  not  the  man  to  go  chasing 
a  Will-o'-the-wisp.  All  the  same, 
he  hoped  better  things  :  he  could 
not  forget  the  communion  of  their 
spirits  over  the  case  of  the  forlorn 
widow  in  the  Highland  glen.  And 
so,  with  an  effort  of  the  will,  he 
tried  to  dismiss  the  subject  in  the 
meantime,  turning  for  doubtful 
comfort  to  his  books  and  the 
papers  that  littered  the  writing- 
table. 


CHAPTER   XVI. — POLITICS   AND    POETRY. 


Possibly  Jack  Venables  might 
be  deeply  in  love :  he  missed  no 
opportunity  of  making  himself 
agreeable  to  his  cousin ;  but  he 
did  not  give  much  time  to  senti- 
mental meditations.  Never  did 
any  man  lead  a  fuller  life,  and 
his  physical  energies  were  inex- 
haustible. He  might  dine  late; 
he  might  go  to  dances  and  re- 
ceptions; but  all  the  same  he 
would  be  up  betimes,  fresh  as 
if  he  had  gone  to  bed  at  eleven, 
with  a  basin  of  gruel  by  way  of 
nightcap.  Day  after  day  Mr 
Winstanley  became  more  con- 


vinced that  he  could  never  have 
hit  on  an  apter  pupil,  or  a  more 
intelligent  and  agreeable  young 
companion.  Jack  understood  him 
d>  demi-mot,  and  spared  him  all 
the  trouble  of  tedious  explana- 
tions. Making  some  slight  allow- 
ance for  necessary  inexperience,  he 
could  trust  him  almost  as  he  could 
trust  himself.  Flying  threaten- 
ings  from  his  enemy  the  gout 
might  be  a  nuisance,  but  they 
were  no  longer  aggravated  by 
business  anxieties.  He  cast  his 
cares  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
versatile  young  friend.  Then 
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Jack  was  always  ready  to  amuse 
him.  He  brought  the  budget  of 
the  afternoon's  news  to  the  dining- 
room  in  Berkeley  Square  ;  he  was 
better  than  the  best  of  the  even- 
ing papers,  for  his  chronicles  du 
jour  were  invariably  entertaining. 
He  kept  Mrs  Winstanley  in  good 
humour  too,  and  acted  as  a  patent 
lightning  -  conductor  to  avert  do- 
mestic storms.  Altogether,  Win- 
stanley blessed  the  mischance 
which  had  so  providentially  placed 
them  on  so  intimate  a  footing. 

Of  course  Winstanley  was  habit- 
ually selfish :  but  happily  selfish- 
ness may  have  its  softer  side,  and 
is  not  always  logically  consistent, 
otherwise  the  world,  where  it  is  a 
case  of  every  one  for  himself, 
would  be  an  infinitely  more  dis- 
agreeable place  than  it  is.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  Winstan- 
ley, having  found  such  a  treasure, 
would  have  done  his  best  to  mono- 
polise it.  He  might  easily  have 
paid  his  debt  of  gratitude  indirectly 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  left  his 
protege  no  reason  to  complain. 
But  whether  it  were  that  he  had 
become  disinterestedly  attached  to 
the  young  man,  or  whether,  as 
Jack  had  suggested  to  Leslie,  he 
took  a  personal  pride  in  his  success, 
certain  it  is  that  he  did  not  confine 
himself  to  either  financial  or  social 
patronage;  and  one  morning  Jack 
was  surprised  and  touched  by  a  pro- 
posal very  unexpectedly  made  him. 

It  was  his  habit  to  look  in  at 
Berkeley  Square  after  breakfast. 
Usually  he  was  shown  into  Win- 
stanley's  library  on  the  ground- 
floor  ;  sometimes,  though  not  very 
often,  he  was  asked  to  walk  up- 
stairs to  the  ladies.  On  this  par- 
ticular morning  Winstanley  was 
awaiting  him  with  evident  impa- 
tience. Jack,  who  had  learned  to 
read  him  pretty  thoroughly,  saw 
that  he  had  a  piece  of  news  to 
communicate,  and  that  the  news 
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was  good  and  great.  So  he  put  on 
an  impassive  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, and  waited  to  be  aston- 
ished. All  the  same,  he  discounted 
it  in  his  own  mind.  "  It's  some- 
thing about  that  concession  of  the 
Transcaucasian  Telegraphs ;  and 
perhaps  I  could  tell  him  as  much 
as  he  knows." 

"You  have  sometimes  thought 
of  trying  your  hand  at  politics — 
eh,  Mr  Jack?" 

"  Politics,  sir !  Politics  !  Well, 
yes,  I  have — vaguely.  I  suppose 
most  men  in  my  position,  with 
fair  possibilities  before  them,  must 
sometimes  think  of  going  into  Par- 
liament, sooner  or  later.  My 
hands,  as  you  know,  are  full 
enough  for  the  present,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  time  before  me.  But 
may  I  ask  whether  your  question 
has  any  immediate  meaning  1 " 

"  Assuredly  you  may  ask,  and  I 
am  ready  to  answer.  I  know  your 
hands  are  pretty  full ;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  you  always  man- 
age to  get  through  your  business. 
Naturally  you  don't  think  of  Par- 
liament for  years  to  come.  You 
are  far  too  practical  and  sensible. 
Parliament  is  no  profession,  except 
for  a  man  of  easy  means.  But  there 
are  other  political  openings  besides 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  poli- 
tics may  be  made  to  pay  by  a  clever 
and  aspiring  young  man,  irrespec- 
tively altogether  of  any  paltry 
salary." 

"  ISTo  doubt,  sir.  But  as  I  can- 
not guess  what  you  are  hinting  at, 
I  can  express  no  opinion  on  a  parti- 
cular case.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
if  you  have  anything  to  suggest,  it 
is  sure  to  command  my  best  consid- 
eration. Hitherto,  I  have  always 
followed  your  advice  implicitly." 

"  So  you  have,  and  you  have 
been  none  the  worse  for  it,  I  hope  ; 
and  you  are  perfectly  right  not  to 
commit  yourself  rashly,  or  to  take 
a  jump  in  the  dark.  You  have 
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heard  there  are  to  be  important 
changes  in  the  Cabinet?" 

"  Certainly,  sir — that  is  matter 
of  notoriety,  though  there  are  only 
rumours  as  to  the  shuffling  of  the 
cards." 

"  He  can't  be  commissioned  to 
make  me  an  offer  of  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  the  Exchequer,"  thought 
Jack,  "  or  even  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, — though 
that  last  is  precisely  the  berth  that 
would  suit  me  down  to  the  ground." 

"  Yes,  there  are  to  be  important 
changes ;  and  it  has  pleased  the 
Premier,  not  a  bit  too  soon,  to 
consider  the  paramount  claims  of 
my  brother.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal 
goes  to  Ireland,  and  Wrekin  is  to 
take  his  place." 

Jack  was,  of  course,  full  of  con- 
gratulations, which  Winstanley  re- 
ceived with  affected  indifference. 

"  Wrekin  should  have  had  office 
when  the  Cabinet  was  formed,  as 
he  had  undoubted  capacity  for  a 
place  of  more  active  responsibility. 
However,  perhaps  the  Minister 
could  hardly  have  done  more  for 
him  in  the  circumstances;  and  that 
he  should  have  done  so  much  is 
some  apology  for  the  past.  But 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
The  offer  was  made  and  accepted 
more  than  a  week  ago.  Now 
Wrekin,  as  it  chanced,  anticipated 
me,  in  coming  to  consult  about  a 
private  secretary.  There  were  two 
connections  of  his  who  might 
plausibly  push  their  pretensions : 
he  did  not  greatly  care  about  either; 
and  in  making  choice  of  the  one, 
he  would  give  deadly  offence  to  the 
other.  One  is  Winnington,  his 
wife's  nephew;  the  other  is  Tres- 
sylan,  his  son-in-law's  brother. 
'  It's  a  deuced  embarrassing  dilem- 
ma,' said  he,  'for  choose  which  I 
will,  the  pair  of  them  will  be  al- 
ways at  each  other's  throats  ;  there 
will  be  family  cabals  and  all  man- 
ner of  unpleasantness ;  and  if  I 
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accept  place  on  those  terms,  adieu 
to  domestic  peace.' " 

"  '  It  is  an  awkward  dilemma,' 
said  I,  '  and  the  best  way  out  of 
it  is  to  choose  neither.  Then  by- 
and-by,  when  both  have  resigned 
themselves  to  the  inevitable,  you 
may  hope  to  enter  on  a  quiet  life. 
Tell  Winnington  and  Tressylan 
that  I  had  your  promise ;  and  as  it 
happens,  I  have  the  very  man  for 
you.' 

"  '  And  who  may  he  be?'  Wrekin 
asked,  very  naturally.  So  then  I 
spoke  out  seriously,  and  told  him 
that  you  were  the  man  for  the 
place.  At  first  he  protested,  and 
objected  to  your  youth  and  inex- 
perience. These,  I  insisted,  were 
strong  recommendations,  consid- 
ering your  very  remarkable  adap- 
tability. You  may  be  sure  I 
said  more  than  enough  in  your 
favour,  which  I  won't  make  you 
blush  by  repeating.  But  I  re- 
minded him,  that  though  our  ac- 
quaintance has  been  short,  I  had 
proved  you  already  in  all  manner 
of  ways.  I  said  that  as  you  knew 
nothing  of  the  work,  he  could  train 
and  form  you  as  he  pleased ;  that 
I  could  answer  for  your  tact,  dis- 
cretion, intelligence,  industry, — 
all  the  rest  of  it.  Wrekin  already 
liked  what  he  had  seen  of  you ; 
and,  in  short,  I  gave  you  so  good 
a  character,  that  you  will  have  to 
excel  yourself  in  order  to  justify 
it,  if  you  take  the  post.  Which 
of  course  you  will  1  Its  pay  is  not 
to  be  despised,  though  that  is  a 
secondary  consideration.  It  sets 
your  foot  several  rungs  higher  on 
the  ladder,  and  there  is  no  saying 
how  quickly  you  may  climb.  If 
you  make  yourself  useful,  Wrekin 
will  look  after  that.  Probably  he 
will  be  shifted  to  a  less  ornamental 
office  :  at  any  rate,  he  commands 
powerful  interest — and  I  shall  be 
always  at  his  elbow  to  waken  him 
up." 
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Jack  grasped  the  advantages  of 
the  situation  at  once,  and  was 
really  overpowered  with  gratitude. 
He  grasped  Winstanley's  hand  too, 
and  thanked  him  with  genuine 
earnestness. 

"Personally,  of  course,  it  is  all 
I  can  desire,  and  infinitely  more 
than  I  could  have  hoped.  There  is 
only  one  thing  makes  me  hesitate." 

"And  that  is?" 

"Well,  it  sounds  bumptious,  I 
know  ;  but  I  flattered  myself  that 
I  may  sometimes  have  been  service- 
able to  you.  As  private  secretary, 
my  time  would  be  chiefly  Lord  Wre- 
kin's  or  the  country's ;  in  any  case, 
I  should  be  tied  to  town  here." 

"Serviceable  !  Yes, of  course  you 
have  been  serviceable,  or  I  should 
never  have  spoken  to  my  brother. 
I  weighed  matters  well  before 
making  the  suggestion,  and  decided 
that  any  considerations  personal 
to  myself  must  not  be  permitted 
to  stand  in  your  way.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  continue  to  work  together ;  for 
the  duties  of  a  secretary  demand 
distraction,  and  I  believe  your 
capacity  for  work  to  be  unlimited. 
Should  there  be  anything  special  to 
be  done  abroad  now  and  then,  I 
may  make  interest  with  Wrekin 
for  a  few  days'  holiday  ;  and  with 
regard  to  those  various  financial 
schemes  of  ours,  there  will  be  no 
harm  in  your  forming  political  con- 
nections. And  as  these  ripen,  and 
when  you  have  had  a  certain  politi- 
cal training,  we  shall  see  about  the 
seat  in  Parliament,  where  you  may 
blossom  into  statesmanship  if  you 
can.  If  you  don't  sit  in  a  Cabinet 
before  you  die,  you  shall  only  have 
yourself  to  blame." 

"Nothing  would  surprise  me 
now,  sir ;  and  if  her  Majesty  sent 
for  me  to-morrow,  it  would  not  be 
much  more  of  a  sensation  than  this." 
"  Well,  that  you  may  be  ready 
for  any  eventuality,  we  had  better 


settle  this  bit  of  business  out  of 
hand.  If  you  ring  the  bell  at  your 
elbow  there,  I  shall  send  for  the 
brougham,  and  carry  you  off  for 
official  presentation  to  my  lord." 

It  said  a  good  deal  for  Mr  Ven- 
ables's  popularity,  that  the  news 
of  the  piece  of  good  fortune  that 
had  befallen  him  was  received  with 
considerable  astonishment,  but  gen- 
eral approbation.  In  fact,  his  plea- 
sant manners,  and  modest  though 
manly  bearing,  had  made  him  a 
universal  favourite,  and  went  far 
towards  disarming  envy.  Messrs 
Winnington  and  Tressylan  were 
naturally  bitter  :  they  pitied  Lord 
Wrekin,  who  must  be  falling  in- 
to his  dotage ;  as  public  men  and 
patriots,  they  deplored  a  wanton 
abuse  of  patronage.  But  nobody 
else  appeared  to  think  that  the 
appointment  was  likely  to  shake 
the  foundations  of  the  State.  The 
social  journals  mentioned  the  mat- 
ter rather  kindly;  though  one  of 
them,  greatly  to  Jack's  annoyance, 
remarked  that  it  never  rained  but 
it  poured,  and  hinted  at  the  pro- 
bability of  the  marriage  of  the 
fortunate  youth  with  a  lovely  and 
richly-dowered  heiress,  one  of  the 
darlings  of  Belgravian  society.  It 
was  a  double-barrelled  suggestion, 
which  might  apply  equally  well 
either  to  Julia  Winstanley  or  Grace 
Moray,  and  consequently  might  be 
doubly  embarrassing.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  double  entendre  was  so 
far  advantageous,  that  neither  of 
the  young  ladies  need  take  it  home 
to  herself.  Nor  did  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  either  give  him  any 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  indis- 
creet canard  had  been  brought 
under  her  notice.  Miss  Winstan- 
ley congratulated  him  in  all  good- 
fellowship — in  the  course  of  con- 
versation almost  giving  him  to  sus- 
pect that  she  deserved  some  credit 
for  bringing  about  the  arrange- 
ment. And  as  she  spoke  of  the 
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prospects  brightening  before  him, 
animation  lighting  up  her  fine  eyes, 
and  sending  an  unwonted  glow 
through  the  pure  alabaster  of  her 
cheeks,  he  thought  he  had  never 
seen  her  look  so  handsome.  Oddly 
enough,  for  the  first  time  since  he 
had  known  her,  he  felt  much  in- 
clined for  a  little  love-making  ;  but 
though  fascinated  by  an  unwonted 
softness  in  her  manner,  he  honour- 
ably resisted  the  temptation. 

It  was  almost  a  duty  to  say  all 
that  was  civil  to  Miss  Winstanley, 
but  it  was  both  a  duty  and  a 
pleasure  to  tell  his  cousin  Grace. 
On  the  memorable  day  when  the 
matter  was  decided,  he  had  ar- 
ranged to  dine  in  Eaton  Place. 
It  was  more  than  possible  that 
there  might  be  other  guests,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  see  his  cousin 
alone.  So  he  sent  a  note,  telling 
her  frankly  that  he  had  something 
to  communicate  which  she  would 
be  pleased  to  hear,  and  hoping  he 
might  find  her  in  the  drawing-room 
half  an  hour  before  dinner.  Grace 
had  her  own  share  of  feminine 
curiosity,  and  was  dressed  and 
down -stairs  ten  minutes  before 
the  time.  She  was  going  to  a 
dance  under  Lady  Fortrose's 
wing  in  the  evening,  and  was  at- 
tired in  a  prettily-fancied  toilet. 
Perhaps  Leslie  might  have  liked 
her  all  the  better  in  virgin  white, 
with  only  a  string  of  pearls  and  a 
ribbon  or  so.  But  Jack  V  enables, 
whose  artistic  tastes  were  more 
worldly,  freely  used  his  cousinly 
privileges,  and  went  into  unfeigned 
raptures  over  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
Madame  Antoinette's.  If  Miss 
Winstanley  was  handsome,  Miss 
Moray  was  more  what  might  be 
called  pretty;  but  with  her  high- 
bred air  toned  down  by  the  sweet 
simplicity  which  even  her  Belgrav- 
ian  experiences  and  conquests  could 
not  efface,  she  might  have  stepped 
down  from  a  canvas  of  Vandyck's, 


allowing  for  changes  in  the  fash- 
ions. What  a  lovely  young  matron 
the  girl  would  make,  to  do  the  hon- 
ours of  the  drawing-room  of  a  ris- 
ing politician  !  Yet  he  thought  at 
the  moment  that  the  world  might 
be  well  lost  if  he  could  marry  her, 
and  live  quietly  down  at  Glen- 
conan.  Grace  welcomed  him  none 
the  less  warmly  for  his  evident 
admiration ;  but  she  laughingly 
cut  his  compliments  short. 

"  You  never  made  a  special  as- 
signation with  me,  Jack,  to  glorify 
Madame  Antoinette's  designs;  and 
as  I  told  papa  that  you  were 
bringing  a  budget  of  news  with 
you,  it  is  more  than  likely  he  may 
interrupt  us  at  any  moment." 

"  You  don't  say  so,  Grace  !  And 
to  punish  you  for  your  treachery, 
I  have  more  than  a  mind  to  say 
nothing  till  he  does  come;  only 
that  in  punishing  you,  I  should 
sacrifice  myself,  and  deny  myself 
the  pleasure  I  have  been  counting 
upon  all  day."  Then  he  changed 
his  manner,  and  spoke  with  more 
lover-like  softness.  "I  make  so 
sure  that  you  are  interested  in  all 
that  concerns  me,  that  I  come 
straight  to  you  with  the  intelligence 
of  my  last  piece  of  good-luck."  He 
did  not  deem  it  needful,  by  the 
way,  to  make  any  allusion  to  his 
parenthetical  talk  on  the  subject 
with  Miss  Winstanley. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad,  Jack  !  What 
is  it?" 

Then  he  gave  her  the  story  at 
length.  Nor  had  he  any  cause  to 
complain  of  want  of  sympathy. 
Grace  was  delighted,  and  showed 
her  pride  in  his  progress ;  for,  like 
the  best  of  women,  she  was  in- 
clined to  worship  success.  And 
as  his  prospects  lost  nothing  by 
Jack's  painting,  and  as  he  had 
the  most  heartfelt  faith  in  the 
promises  of  his  future,  from  pri- 
vate secretary  of  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal  to  First  Minister  of  the 
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Crown  seemed  to  her  a  very 
possible  transition.  Her  father, 
when  he  joined  them,  if  less 
excited,  was  almost  equally  well 
pleased.  He  had  always  believed 
the  boy  had  stuff  in  him ;  but  as 
a  man  of  action,  he  had  never 
quite  forgiven  Jack  in  his  heart 
for  not  accepting  his  offers  of  in- 
troductions in  the  East.  Now  the 
refusal  seemed  amply  justified. 
With  Jack's  versatility,  he  could 
pick  and  choose  among  the  open- 
ings that  his  ready  intelligence 
made  for  himself.  "  The  boy  is 
born  to  get  on  ;  and  he  is  honour- 
able and  straightforward  to  boot, 
as  I  have  good  reason  to  say,  when 
I  remember  what  passed  at  Glen- 
conan.  Who  would  have  thought, 
when  I  half  encouraged  him  in  his 
audacity  there,  that  he  would  so 
soon  have  gained  the  position  he 
has  at  present  ?  So  that  the  legacy 
of  £10,000  becomes  comparatively 
a  bagatelle.  If  he  only  continues 
going  forward  as  he  has  begun, 
Grace  might  do  worse  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view." 

At  that  very  moment  the  door 
was  flung  open — not  to  announce 
dinner,  but  "  Mr  Leslie."  Leslie, 
like  Venables,  was  always  made 
welcome  in  Eaton  Place,  on  the 
chance  of  his  uncle  dining  at  home. 
"  Ah,  I  was  forgetting  Ralph,  poor 
fellow  !  "  mused  Moray.  "  Well, 
he  must  take  his  chance,  like  other 
men;  for  me,  I  can  only  say  of 
Grace — '  How  happy  might  she  be 
with  either  ! ' ' 

Leslie  walked  in  very  briskly  for 
him,  looking  unusually  bright  and 
well.  Grace,  who  was  full  of  what 
she  had  just  heard,  burst  out  and 
told  him  all  about  it.  Not  one  of 
Jack's  many  friends  were  to  be  more 
cordial  in  congratulations.  As 
Leslie  seized  him  by  both  hands, 
and  told  him  frankly  how  very 
glad  he  was,  Jack  felt  humiliating 
pangs  of  self-reproach.  Had  not 


a  very  considerable  part  of  his  sat- 
isfaction come  from  the  thought 
that  he  had  made  a  fresh  advance 
on  Ralph  1 — that  the  hare  was  run- 
ning right  away,  and  that  the  tor- 
toise was  left  hopelessly  behind1? 
Yet  Leslie  had  saved  his  life ;  and 
that  evening,  in  the  wild  hills  of 
Loch  Rosque,  he  had  vowed  and 
felt  eternal  gratitude.  However, 
his  confusion  was  not  remarked, 
or  was  set  down  to  anything 
rather  than  the  real  cause.  And 
when  the  dinner  was  over  and 
the  servants  had  withdrawn,  as 
the  party  returned  to  the  subject, 
his  self-complacency  was  nearly 
restored.  After  all,  a  man  cannot 
altogether  control  his  thoughts, — 
and  it  is  something  to  be  sincerely 
ashamed  when  they  are  discredit- 
able. When  the  subject  seemed 
pretty  well  exhausted,  he  changed 
it :  vanity  whispered  that  more 
than  enough  had  been  made  of 
what,  a  year  or  two  later,  might 
appear  trivial  in  the  retrospect. 
And  it  was  then  that  Leslie,  speak- 
ing more  deliberately  than  usual, 
remarked  that  he  too  had  some- 
thing to  say  that  might  interest 
them.  "  Although,"  as  he  modest- 
ly added,  "it  is  much  less  exciting 
than  Jack's  communication." 

"Never mind, "said Moray;  "let 
us  hear  and  judge  for  ourselves." 

Grace  smiled  kindly  on  him, 
but  did  not  apparently  expect  to  be 
much  startled  a  second  time.  As 
for  Jack,  he  was  necessarily  preoc- 
cupied :  nevertheless  he  constrained 
himself  to  listen  politely,  and  to  be 
ready  to  say  something  civil. 

"  The  truth  is,"  said  Leslie — 
and  he  looked  at  Grace, — "  the 
truth  is,  that  I  have  taken  the  bull 
by  the  horns  at  last,  and  brought 
out  a  little  volume  of  poems.  It 
embodies  some  of  my  pleasantest 
memories  of  the  Highlands,  and 
one  or  two  dramatic  scenes  at 
Glenconan." 
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Whereupon,  and  at  the  mention 
of  scenes  in  Glenconan,  Grace  ex- 
pressed unmistakable  interest.  As 
for  her  father,  who  did  not  greatly 
care  for  poetry,  he  merely  said  that 
he  hoped  the  book  might  be  success- 
ful. But  he  spoke  in  the  doubtful 
tone  that  forebodes  discreditable 
failure.  Had  Leslie  been  less 
generous,  he  might  have  enjoyed 
his  revenge,  when  he  went  on  to 
explain  quietly  that  the  volume 
seemed  to  have  scored  a  certain 
success  already,  though  it  had  only 
made  its  appearance,  and  anony- 
mously, in  the  beginning  of  last 
week.  Jack  Venables  pricked  up 
his  ears,  and  broke  out,  "Surely  you 
don't  mean  'The  Idyls  of  the 
North  '  1  You  don't  mean  to  tell 
us  that  you  are  the  author  ? " 

"  That  is  just  what  I  do  mean. 
But  here  are  the  first  -  fruits  of 
fame,  with  a  vengeance !  I  did 
not  think  that  poetry  was  much  in 
your  line,  Master  Jack." 

"No  more  it  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  have  not  looked  beyond  the 
back  of  the  'Idyls.'  But  an  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  book  it  is — 
externally ;  and  it  is  just  like  you 
depreciating  it  as  a  little  volume. 
It  is  lucky  that  you  are  not  left  to 
blow  your  own  trumpet  in  the  way 
of  criticism.  The  fact  is,  I  was 
dining  last  night  at  the  Winstan- 
leys  —  it  was  rather  a  literary 
party ;  they  got  talking  of  this 
new  poem,  and  half  the  men  were 
in  raptures  over  it.  Cutler,  the 
editor  of  the  '  Critical  World,'  was 
there,  and  he  said  he  remembered 
no  volume  of  poems  in  his  time,  ex- 
cept by  the  Laureate,  or  Browning, 
or  one  of  the  big  swells,  that  had 
been  so  promptly  and  favourably 
received." 

"So  my  publishers  assure  me," 
said  Leslie.  "  In  the  course  of 
the  last  few  days  there  have  been 
reviews  in  the  'Times'  and  the 
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'Saturday  Review,'  the  'Athen- 
aeum '  and  the  '  Critical  World ' — 
all  of  them  only  too  flattering.  I 
can  only  attribute  the  prompt  ap- 
pearance of  the  articles  to  friend- 
ly interest  made  in  my  favour. 
Before  publishing,  I  had  taken  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  illustrious 
authors  Venables  named — not  the 
Laureate,  by  the  way — and  he  ex- 
pressed himself  so  pleased  by  some 
of  the  little  poems,  that  he  insisted 
upon  carrying  the  manuscriptaway, 
to  show  in  strict  confidence." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  that  may 
be,"  said  Jack,  "  but  no  one  seemed 
to  think  that  the  reviews  were  too 
flattering — quite  the  reverse.  Old 
Cutler  paid  you  the  compliment 
of  remembering  a  couplet  or  two 
from  'The  Highland  Widow,'  I 
think  he  called  it,  and  declaiming 
it  over  his  claret  with  most  seduc- 
tive effect  and  emphasis." 

There  Grace  again  caught  Les- 
lie's eye ;  and  Jack,  who  inter- 
cepted the  look,  was  far  from  lik- 
ing it.  He  could  make  his  cous- 
in's eye  to  dance  and  sparkle,  but 
Leslie  was  telegraphing  dangerous 
sympathy.  However,  he  was  re- 
solved to  expiate  his  fault  in  hav- 
ing crowed  over  Leslie  when  he  got 
his  appointment ;  and  chivalrously, 
although  considerably  against  the 
grain,  he  went  on  singing  in  solo 
at  second-hand  the  praises  that 
had  resounded  round  the  Berkeley 
Square  dinner  -  table.  Grace  lis- 
tened with  an  attention  that  was 
doubtfully  gratifying.  When  he 
had  done  his  duty,  and  seemed  to 
have  run  down,  she  rose  and  left 
the  dining  -  room.  Immediately 
afterwards  the  bell  in  the  draw- 
ing-room was  heard  to  ring  sharp- 
ly. And  when  the  gentlemen, 
some  time  afterwards,  followed 
her  up  -  stairs,  they  found  her 
sitting  up  to  the  ankles  in  news- 
sheets.  She  had  sent  a  servant  to 
knock  up  the  nearest  news-agent. 
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She  came  forward  to  meet  Leslie, 
with  both  hands  extended. 

"  Oh,  Ralph,  if  you  were  only 
proud  as  I  am  !  But  you  seem  to 
take  it  all  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
course;  and  perhaps  you  are  right." 

"  Don't  fancy  that,"  Ralph  has- 
tened to  protest.  "If  it  really 
should  prove  a  success,  it  has 
taken  me  entirely  by  surprise.  If 
I  sometimes  dared  to  dream  that 
I  had  something  of  the  poet  in 
me,  I  distrust  the  popularity  that 
takes  the  public  by  storm." 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Moray 
impatiently,  for  he  could  neither 
understand  nor  sympathise  with 
his  nephew's  sensibilities.  "  By- 
ron woke  up  one  morning  to  find 
himself  famous,  and  you  may 
safely  condescend  to  make  a  repu- 
tation in  the  same  way." 

"  And  success  is  the  test  of 
merit  or  genius,"  added  Jack,  sen- 
tentiously.  "You  may  depend 
upon  that." 

"  Only  listen  to  this,  and  to  this, 
and  to  this,"  chimed  in  Grace, 
picking  up  two  or  three  of  the 
papers,  and  rapidly  reading  ex- 
tracts from  them.  It  must  be 
owned  that  Leslie  never  found  her 
voice  so  musical,  and  the  flattery 
that  fell  from  her  lips  sounded  not 
only  sweet  but  true.  And  still 
more  seductively  sweet  were  her 
accents  when  she  began  to  favour 
them  with  some  passages  from  the 
poems.  She  knew  best  why  she 
did  not  begin  with  an  extract  from 
]<The  Highland  Widow,"  though 
it  was  uppermost  in  her  thoughts. 
But  she  charmed  them  with  a  pic- 
ture of  the  wooded  ravine  in  Glen- 
conan  at  daybreak — which  made 
Moray  bring  his  hand  down  on  the 
table,  declaring  that  he  saw  the  very 
scene  before  him.  And  she  quoted 
an  idealised  and  slightly  humorous 
sketch  of  Donald  Ross,  which  made 
Venables  burst  out  laughing. 

"When   the   old    fellow   recog- 


nises it,  as  he  is  sure  to  do,  I  don't 
know  whether  he  will  be  gratified 
or  owe  you  a  grudge.  You  have 
hit  his  foibles  off  to  a  hair,  and 
yet  you  have  touched  his  good 
points  so  prettily  that  he  might  be 
a  saint  or  a  hermit  instead  of  a 
Highland  keeper.  The  portraiture 
is  inimitable,  and  yet  it  is  hardly 
Donald.  It  is  Donald  as  he  might 
appear  in  Paradise  with  some 
lingering  taint  of  the  flesh,  and 
with  as  strong  a  smell  of  the 
hunting-field  still  about  him  as  if 
he  were  an  Esau  just  come  home 
from  the  chase.  The  poet's  pen, 
with  a  discreet  use  of  a  fanciful 
imagination,  leaves  the  painter 
with  his  brushes  leagues  behind. 
Do  you  remember,  Grace,  how  I 
tried  to  touch  off  your  friend 
Donald  for  you  1  but  only  put  my 
daub  alongside  of  Ralph  Leslie's 
verses,  and  then  tell  me  how  you 
should  place  the  two." 

Now  this  was  exceedingly  gen- 
erous of  Jack, — far  more  generous 
than  any  one,  except  perhaps  Grace, 
suspected.  The  praises  of  the 
poems  were  gall  and  wormwood  to 
his  more  worldly  nature.  Grace's 
undisguised  admiration  for  them 
was  fresh  fuel  with  a  blast  of  the 
bellows  to  the  smouldering  fires 
of  his  jealousy.  But  the  self-re- 
proaches, before  Ralph  had  come 
forward  in  this  new  character,  had 
given  him  timely  warning  to  stand 
on  his  guard.  So  with  a  manly 
effort  he  pulled  himself  together, 
bringing  his  will  to  the  succour  of 
his  better  feelings.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion for  casuists  how  far  he  had 
conquered,  seeing  that  his  heart 
was  at  variance  with  his  lips.  But 
Grace,  who  had  not  been  uncon- 
scious of  the  strife,  gave  him  all 
credit  for  his  victory ;  and  it  was 
apparently  destined  that  when 
either  of  the  rivals  made  a  start, 
the  other  was  to  come  closely 
treading  upon  his  heels. 
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HOME   TRUTHS   ON   THE   CROFTER  AGITATION. 


BY   AN   OLD   HIGHLANDER. 


BEHOLD  how  great  a  matter  a 
little  fire  kindleth !  There  is  a 
conflagration  in  Skye.  What  is  it 
about  1  The  people  there  are  bet- 
ter off  than  they  have  been  for 
many  years,  on  account  of  the 
opening  of  railways  and  the  im- 
proved communication  with  the 
Lowlands.  They  talk  of  poverty. 
Where  there  are  widows  and  or- 
phans, and  old  men  and  women  past 
work,  there  must  be  poverty  there, 
as  everywhere  else ;  but  where,  as 
in  Skye,  if  there  is  a  man  in  the 
house,  he  starts  off  in  April — 
where  there  is  scarcely  a  young  or 
middle-aged  man  in  the  island 
during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months,  and  where  all  bring  back 
good  wages  for  their  work  on  the 
agricultural  farms  of  the  Lothians 
and  Perthshire,  and  also  from  the 
East  Coast  fishing — there  can  be 
no  general  poverty,  such  as  there 
was  up  to  twenty  years  ago,  to 
cause  such  an  outbreak. 

We  fear  it  can  be  proved  that 
this  commotion  has  arisen  from 
the  untruthfulness,  the  love  of 
notoriety,  the  vanity,  and  the 
petty  ambition  of  a  few  individ- 
uals. 

In  1885  Major  Fraser  bought 
Lord  Macdonald's  estate  of  Kil- 
muir  in  Trotternish.  He  raised 
the  rents,  which  had  been  excep- 
tionally low,  on  both  the  large 
properties  in  the  island.  About 
the  same  time  a  discharged  clerk 
in  a  public  office  established  a 
newspaper, '  The  Highlander.'  At- 
tacks were  soon  made  on  pro- 
prietors, and  on  Major  Fraser  in 
particular,  who  was  said  to  be 
very  harsh.  Perhaps  he  was. 


All  he  did  was  commented  on  and 
possibly  exaggerated,  for  when  he 
brought  an  action  for  defamation 
against  the  editor  of  '  The  High- 
lander,' he  obtained  substantial 
damages. 

Week  after  week  statements 
were  made,  calculated  to  rouse  a 
sensitive  people.  They  were  told 
that  the  land  was  their  own,  that 
they  had  a  joint  property  in  it, 
that  the  chiefs  had  wronged  them 
by  getting  charters  for  themselves 
after  1745.  This  absurd  untruth 
was  and  is  still  believed.  They 
were  also  told  that  they  were  a 
brave  people  once,  but  were  now 
abject  and  craven,  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  trampled  under  foot 
by  tyrants.  What  were  their 
young  men  about  ?  Were  they  not 
a  degenerate  race  1 

Let  me  examine  this  statement 
that  the  land  was  once  their  own, 
which  has  been  persistently  re- 
peated at  least  once  a-week  for 
nearly  seven  years.  All  the  old 
families  have  charters,  from  1400 
A.D.  downwards,  in  which  there  is 
no  mention  whatever  of  any  joint 
possession. 

It  is  well  known,  and  can  be 
proved,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  Macdonald  and  the  whole  of 
the  Macleod  estates,  in  Skye,  were 
let  for  centuries,  in  what  would 
now  be  called  small  farms,  to  the 
gentlemen  of  their  respective  clans. 
These  were  cattle  -  farms,  where 
there  were  a  few  sheep  only  for 
home  use,  and  on  which  numbers 
of  servants  were  required,  who 
were  paid  in  kind — that  is,  were 
supplied  with  food  of  various 
kinds,  wool,  and  other  necessaries, 
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but  no  money  passed  among  them. 
Except  potato  ground,  these  de- 
pendants, the  ancestors  of  the 
present  crofters,  had  no  land 
whatever.  The  ruined  huts  and 
shielings  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
were  occupied  by  them. 

Most  of  the  younger  sons  of  the 
gentleman-farmer  obtained  com- 
missions in  the  army,  all  the  more 
readily  as  they  were  able  to  bring 
a  good  following  from  their  father's 
farm,  and  as  the  spirited  High- 
lander was  only  too  glad  to  see  the 
world  with  his  young  master,  who 
often  made  a  name  for  himself — 
witness  the  generals  and  colonels 
from  Skye  who  abounded  in  the 
early  days  of  this  century. 

The  original  tacksman  class  is 
now  almost  extinct.  The  era  of 
large  sheep-farms  set  in  :  the  Low- 
land capitalist  could  give  four 
times  the  rent  that  had  been  paid 
by  the  comparatively  poor  gentle- 
man; and  the  tacksmen  left  the 
country  in  large  numbers,  many  of 
them  settling  in  America.  Mr 
Macdonald  still  holds  the  farm  of 
Balranald,  which  has  descended 
from  father  to  son  since  the  four- 
teenth century  ;  but  with  that  ex- 
ception, and  perhaps  one  or  two 
others,  the  old  race  has  disappeared. 
It  was  this  class  that  was  dispos- 
sessed.1 It  was  this  class  by  whom 
the  land  was  held — not,  as  is  now 
pretended,  by  the  grandfathers  of 
the  present  crofters.  There  were 
few,  if  any,  crofters  then.  (I 
speak  of  Skye  only.  It  may  have 
been  different  elsewhere ;  but  it  is 
Skye  about  which  I  have  specially 
inquired.)  It  was  this  class  which 
in  very  old  times  is  said  to  have 


had  a  share  in  the  councils  of  the 
chief,  and  which  may  have  had 
a  sort  of  hereditary  right  to  the 
tacks  in  its  possession,  though  it 
must  have  been  very  long  ago  in- 
deed, for  the  farms  have  let  by 
regular  lease  since  about  A.D. 
1600. 

Professor  Blackie  made  the  mis- 
take of  ascribing  to  the  present 
crofter  class  the  rights  of  the 
numerous  gentlemen  of  the  clan. 
The  lower  orders  were,  according 
to  tradition,  very  kindly  treated, 
and  therefore  were  better  off  than 
the  corresponding  class  in  other 
countries  in  the  middle  ages ;  but 
they,  like  the  serfs  in  England, 
had  no  share  in  the  land.  The 
tacksman  departed ; — 

"  Sad  was  the  day  and  luckless  was  the 
hour  " 

for  their  dependants,  when  the 
wail  of  the  pibroch  accompanied 
the  kind-hearted,  hospitable  gentle- 
men to  the  place  of  embarkation, 
when  "  Cha  till  mi  tuilleadh " 2 
echoed  mournfully  from  the  rocks 
around.  Those  who  had  served 
them  were  destitute,  and  had  only 
the  kelp-trade  to  depend  on,  for 
the  large  sheep-owners  wanted  but 
few  servants.  It  has  been  said  over 
and  over  again  that  the  crofters 
were  deprived  of  land,  and  driven 
to  the  sea-shore.  It  may  have 
been  so  in  a  few  instances,  but  such 
barbarity  was  not  general.  These 
stories  have  been  grievously  exag- 
gerated— no  wonder,  when  looked 
at,  in  a  romantic  mood,  through 
a  vista  of  from  forty  to  eighty 
years.  The  father  of  the  present 
Macleod,  then  only  just  of  age, 


1  In  Johnson  and  BoswelPs  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  (Croker's  edition),  it  is 
stated  that  at  that  time  (1773)  a  number  of  tacksmen  emigrated  to  America 
against  the  wish  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  proprietors,  who,  however, 
probably  took  a  different  view  of  this  emigration  later  on,  when  high  rents  were 
offered  for  the  vacant  farms.  2  "  We  shall  return  no  more." 
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and  anxious  to  do  the  best  for  his 
people,  gathered  them  into  town- 
ships, and  in  1811  gave  them  the 
farms  of  Roag,  Harlash,  Fernilea, 
and  others,  which  had  each  been 
occupied  by  one  gentleman-far- 
mer only.  Every  tenant  got  from 
ten  to  twelve  acres  arable,  with 
hill-pasture,  which  was  ample  for 
their  wants  then.  On  the  Mac- 
donald  estates,  a  great  deal  of  land 
was  given  at  that  time.  There  are 
too  many  people  there  now,  but 
why  ?  Because,  in  defiance  of  estate 
regulations,  every  man  allowed  his 
sons,  and  even  his  daughters,  to 
marry  and  settle  on  his  lands.  As 
compared  with  labourers  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere,  these  people 
are  not  poor  now.  Of  late  years, 
the  men  in  every  family  have  gone 
to  the  Lowlands  for  work ;  and 
that  they  have  received  good  wages 
is  borne  out  by  the  unanimous 
statements  of  the  officials  in  the 
steamers  which  ply  between  Skye 
and  Glasgow,  that,  instead  of  the 
Indian-meal  and  molasses  imported 
twenty  years  ago,  quantities  of  the 
best  tea  and  sugar,  meat,  biscuits, 
an  enormous  amount  of  tobacco, 
and  very  luxurious  articles  of 
dress,  arrive  every  week  from  the 
Lowlands. 

Another  statement  as  false  as 
the  assertion  that  the  land  be- 
longed to  the  crofters,  has  been 
made  in  the  'Oban  Times '  by  John 
Macpherson  and  others. 

Mr  Stewart  Glennie  says  :  "  He 
[John  Macpherson]  had  been  tell- 
ing me  how  Macleod  cleared  Bra- 
cadale  of  its  inhabitants,  because 
sheep  paid  better  than  men ;  had 
then  committed  the  double  injus- 
tice of  thrusting  the  people  of 
Bracadale  into  Glendale,  thus  im- 
mensely increasing  the  numbers, 
and  proportionately  diminishing 
the  means  of  subsistence,  of  the 
Glendale  people,  and  then  sold 


Glendale."  What  is  the  truth  of 
this  story  ?  Forty  years  ago  the 
present  Macleod,  then  a  young 
man,  lived  at  home,  and  tried  to 
improve  the  country.  He  wished 
to  establish  a  fishing  -  station  at 
Glendale,  for  which  it  was  admir- 
ably suited,  and  which  has  since 
been  a  great  success.  Glendale 
had  been  let  as  a  large  sheep-farm 
to  one  man.  Macleod  determined 
to  break  it  into  small  holdings,  and 
offered  it  to  some  people  in  Braca- 
dale, who  gladly  accepted  the  good 
fresh  land.  He  gave  each  family 
as  much  as  they  could  stock,  but 
there  was  still  some  to  spare.  So 
far  from  clearing  his  own  estate, 
he  accepted  the  offer  of  some  of 
Major  Macdonald's  people  at  Eilian 
Isan,  merely  because  they  were 
good  fishermen,  and  gave  them 
what  was  left.  There  was  cer- 
tainly not  too  many  people  then. 
As  to  his  selling  it,  the  disastrous 
famine  of  1846-48  obliged  him  to 
do  so.  His  estates  were  put  un- 
der trust,  and  it  was  the  trustees 
who  sold  Glendale,  not  Macleod, 
as  stated  by  John  Macpherson. 
These  facts  can  be  vouched  for  by 
several  people  still  living.  The 
story  only  shows  how  perverted 
the  history  of  the  Highlands  has 
been  by  unscrupulous  persons. 

J.  Macpherson  also  stated,  in 
one  of  his  lectures  on  the  mainland, 
that  he  had  himself  seen  in  Glen- 
dale a  poor  old  woman  clinging  to 
the  rafters  of  her  burning  house, 
from  which  she  had  been  evicted. 
Mr  Macdonald  of  Tormore  wrote 
to  him  to  ask  him  what  he  meant, 
as  there  certainly  had  been  no 
such  eviction  in  Glendale.  John 
was  obliged  to  admit  that  he  had 
read  the  story  in  the  '  Celtic  Maga- 
zine,' in  which  there  had  been  a 
sensational  account  of  the  Suther- 
land burnings  of  seventy  years  ago. 
Tormore  published  this  correspond- 
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ence  with  J.  Macpherson  in  the 
'  Inverness  Courier.' 

Accusations  have  been  brought 
against  Major  Fraser  of  harsh 
treatment  of  his  people  ;  but  even 
if  true,  his  property  forms  but  a 
small  part  of  the  island.  All  I 
wish  to  ascertain  is,  that  as  for 
the  last  forty  years,  at  all  events, 
there  have  been  no  wholesale  clear- 
ances, no  raising  of  crofters'  rents 
{except  in  the  case  of  Major 
Fraser),  why  take  this  time  of 
prosperity,  when  every  man  can  get 
employment,  to  make  the  present 
uproar?  The  fact  is  that,  believ- 
ing the  absurd  untruths  that  are 
daily  poured  into  their  ears,  the 
poor  people  have  become  demor- 
alised. 

A  Glendale  man  says,  "How 
hard  it  is,  when  we  go  to  the 
South  for  work,  to  be  obliged  to 
pay  rent,  instead  of  spending  our 
wages  on  our  families."  This  is  a 
hardship  with  which  an  English 
labourer  could  not  sympathise, 
seeing  that  he  has  also  to  go  for 
work  wherever  he  can  get  it,  and 
that  he  pays  at  least  £7  a-year  for 
a  couple  of  rooms,  while  the  Skye 
man  pays  only  £3  or  £4  for  land 
that  grows  corn  and  potatoes,  with 
grass  for  one  cow  if  not  for  two  : 
the  Englishman  has  no  cow  at  all, 
and  what  would  his  village  land- 
lord say  if  he  told  him  he  had  a 
right  to  spend  his  earnings  solely 
on  himself  and  family,  and  pay  no 
rent.  However,  far  be  it  from  us 
to  say  that  these  people  have 
suffered  no  wrong.  Nearly  forty 
years  ago,  there  was  a  disastrous 
famine  in  the  land.  For  three 
successive  years  potatoes  and  corn 
failed :  the  men  had  not  then  got 
into  the  way  of  going  to  the  Low- 
lands for  work.  There  was  absolute 
starvation,  and  the  suffering  was 
awful.  One  poor  woman,  in  the 
extremity  of  hunger,  and  her 


son,  a  young  lad,  seized  a  sheep, 
killed,  and  ate  it.  With  returning 
strength  came  agony  of  mind  on 
account  of  the  crime  committed. 
She  walked  to  Portree,  and  gave 
herself  up  to  the  authorities. 
Strange  to  say,  notwithstanding 
the  extenuating  circumstances,  she 
and  her  son  were  sentenced  to 
transportation  to  Australia.  The 
case  was  brought  before  Sir  0. 
Trevelyan,  then  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  who  procured  her  par- 
don, and  got  free  •  passages  for 
the  husband  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  as  emigrants.  By 
the  time  they  arrived,  the  Queen's 
pardon  had  come,  and  the  re- 
united family  joyfully  entered 
their  new  home  near  Melbourne. 
But  there  were  few  such  happy 
endings  of  a  sorrowful  beginning. 
The  starvation  became  frightful. 
A  noble  subscription  was  raised  in 
England,  and  was  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  the  care  of  gentlemen 
there,  who  formed  themselves  into 
a  committee.  Unfortunately  the 
science  of  political  economy  was 
then  in  its  infancy.  The  great 
object  of  this  committee  was  to 
avoid  pauperising  the  people. 
Quite  right,  of  course;  but  how 
did  they  set  to  work  1  They  or- 
dered that  for  a  man's  labour  he 
should  receive  one  pound  of  meal 
a -day,  and  one  for  each  of  his 
family.  Surely  if  you  take  a 
man's  work,  the  hardest  political 
economist  of  the  present  day  would 
say  he  had  a  right  to  fair  money 
wages.  Families  require  more 
than  meal,  and  this  rule  caused 
much  suffering.  Another  ordered 
that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
work,  even  for  this  pittance,  as  long 
as  he  had  any  cattle  left.  The 
consequence  was,  that  comfortable 
people,  who  had  four  and  five  head 
of  cattle  each,  but  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  eat,  were  forced  to  sell  all 
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they  had.  The  cattle  of  the  country 
disappeared.  The  whole  popula- 
tion fell  at  once  into  the  abyss  of 
poverty,  from  which  it  took  many 
years  to  recover.  This  disastrous 
rule  was  the  ruin  of  the  people  it 
was  meant  to  serve. 

It  may  be  very  necessary,  when 
administering  the  poor-law  with 
funds  levied  parochially,  to  be 
careful  that  no  one  is  unnecessar- 
ily assisted.  But  how  different 
this  case  from  that  of  an  English 
parish !  Here  was  a  people  sud- 
denly struck  by  a  dire  calamity. 
The  benevolence  of  England  sends 
a  magnificent  sum  to  its  relief. 
Let  the  men  work  for  it,  of  course, 
but  give  them  the  usual  wages. 
There  was  plenty  of  work — plenty 
of  piers  to  make,  and  roads  too, 
which  were  then,  and  still  are, 
much  wanted.  There  was  abun- 
dance of  money  to  pay  for  public 
works,  and  for  boats  and  nets  also, 
which  would  have  carried  out  the 
wish  of  the  benevolent  donors,  and 
would  have  benefited  the  High- 
lands for  ever. 

But  no  !  The  political  economy 
of  forty  years  ago  said  nothing 
must  be  done  in  the  way  of  roads 
or  piers,  lest  they  might  benefit 
the  proprietors.  Quite  right  not 
to  help  the  landlords  !  The  money 
was  not  subscribed  for  them,  but 
for  the  people.  Public  works  might 
have  been  of  use  to  them,  no  doubt, 
indirectly ;  but  it  was  the  poor 
hungry  ones  who  really  required 
the  employment,  and  who  would 
have  principally  benefited  by  them. 
What  was  done  ?  It  was  difficult 
to  get  work  that  would  be  useless 
to  everybody,  so  a  road  or  two 
was  made  where  not  wanted.  One 
still  exists,  which  goes  straight  up  a 
steep  hill,  and  leads  nowhere  except 
to  the  skies  —  a  sad  monument 
of  the  folly  of  clever  men,  who 
have  got  a  new  and  crude  idea  in 


their  heads.  An  old  Highland 
lady  is  reported  to  have  said, 
when  told  of  the  goodness  and 
kindheartedness  of  the  individual 
members  of  this  committee,  "  Ah  ! 
political  economy  is  the  last  and 
best  device  of  the  devil  for  harden- 
ing the  hearts  of  good  men."  Was 
she  far  wrong  1 

The  committee  did  one  good 
thing  —  it  obtained  employment 
for  some  of  the  men  in  the  Low- 
lands. At  first  they  went  un- 
willingly. Their  want  of  English 
and  want  of  settled  habits  of  in- 
dustry were  against  them ;  but  very 
soon  their  good  behaviour  and 
quiet  determination  to  do  their 
best  gained  on  the  farmers  of  East 
Lothian  and  Perthshire,  who  gave 
them  cordial  invitations  to  return 
the  following  season,  as  they  pre- 
ferred them  to  the  Irish. 

Now  began  the  real  exodus  of  the 
Highlanders  !  They  went  in  num- 
bers to  the  Lowlands,  at  first  alone ; 
then  many  sent  for  their  families, 
and  remained  permanently — some 
in  Glasgow,  some  in  Greenock,  and 
in  the  villages  of  the  adjacent 
counties.  They  were  not  driven 
away  by  landlords  and  factors,  as 
is  now  said,  but  they  went  because 
they  had  been  starved :  they  had 
no  cattle  left ;  their  land  for  three 
years  had  yielded  neither  corn  nor 
potatoes ;  there  was  no  one  to  help 
them,  for  the  famine  had  much 
added  to  the  embarrassments  of  the 
Lord  Macdonald  of  the  day,  which 
resulted  in  his  selling  Kilmuir  in 
Trotternish  to  Major  Fraser.  Mac- 
leod  of  Macleod  was  ruined,  and 
was  earning  his  bread  in  a  small 
office  in  London. 

Many  of  the  poor  people  did  well 
in  their  new  home.  Among  their 
descendants  are  the  stalwart  sugar- 
porters  of  Greenock ;  and  numbers 
of  the  young  clerks  whose  names 
figure  in  the  H.  L.  L.  R.  meetings 
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in  Glasgow  are  the  grandsons  of 
those  who  left  Skye  at  this  sad 
time.  The  agitators  tell  them 
they  were  driven  out  by  wicked 
landlords,  and  many  believe  it;  but 
it  was  not  the  case  in  Skye  at  that 
time,  at  all  events.  Though  a 
Highlander  always  retains  a  warm 
affection  for  his  old  home,  and 
often  takes  a  run  to  see  his  friends, 
he  seldom  returns  to  settle  there.  A 
Skye  woman,  who  was  comfortably 
married  to  a  Greenock-born  High- 
lander, was  asked  whether  she 
would  not  like  to  return  to  her 
native  village.  "Och,  wad  I  go 
home  to  be  carrying  peats  on  my 
back  from  the  hull  1  No  !  no  ! " 

The  agitators  have  done  their 
work  very  cleverly.  To  show  how 
well  they  have  educated  the  peo- 
ple in  Communism,  here  is  an  ex- 
tract from  the  'Inverness Courier,' 
March  26,  reporting  what  passed 
at  a  H.  L.  L.  R,.  meeting,  on  Major 
Fraser's  property : — 

"  Mr  E.  Macdonald,  cottar,  Staffin, 
strongly  advised  them  not  to  pay  any 
rent,  suppose  they  could  do  it,  till  all 
would  get  justice.  If  they  have  any- 
thing to  spare  of  the  produce  of  their 
labour,  let  them  give  it  to  the  poor 
and  needy.  God  never  commanded 
them  to  keep  up  an  idler  like  Major 
Fraser  in  luxury.  If  he  bought  the 
estate,  that  did  not  do  any  good  to 
you.  He  did  not  improve  land  or 
houses  ;  he  only  gave  it  to  another 
man,  who  had  no  right  to  sell  your 
labour.  Mr  H.  Matheson,  Stenscholl, 
advised  giving  an  honourable  eviction 
to  the  long-standing  landowner  Gov- 
ernment, and  get  in  office  and  power 
honest  gentlemen  who  would  restore 
our  national  land  -  laws  and  rights, 
and  would  realise  the  sound  and  Scrip- 
tural views  of  the  Land  Restoration 
League.  (A  voice  — '  Nothiag  else 
will  satisfy  us.')" 

Besides  the  constant  circulation 
of  the  '  Oban  Times '  and  the 
pamphlets  of  the  Land  Restora- 
tion League,  the  country  has 
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been  flooded  with  anti-landlord 
literature,  both  in  Gaelic  and 
English ;  and  knowing  the  re- 
ligious feelings  of  the  people, 
the  Old  Testament  has  been  ran- 
sacked for  texts  supposed  to  bear 
on  the  present  situation.  'The 
Jubilee  of  the  Gael'  is  in  every 
house,  which  says  that  the  land- 
laws  of  Moses  should  be  enforced ; 
that  land  that  had  been  alienated 
should  be  restored  every  fifty 
years;  and  that  the  Highland 
jubilee  is  at  hand. 

"  '  To  many  thou  shalt  give  the  more 
inheritance,  and  to  few  thou  shalt 
give  the  less '  (Numbers  xxvi.) — Not  a 
landlord  in  this  country  pays  the  least 
attention  to  this.  According  to  these 
rules,  there  could  not  be  a  division  as 
there  is  here — some  possessing  large 
and  valuable  inheritances,  and  much 
the  larger  number  without  a  bit  of 
land  at  all.  God  made  this  law  of 
returning  the  land  as  an  answer  be- 
forehand to  the  prayer  of  Agur. 
There  is  no  wickedness  in  the  world 
so  great  as  our  land-laws,  and  no 
wonder  that  we  have  warning  after 
warning  from  God  against  them." 

Then  comes  the  story  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel,  who,  of  course,  repre- 
sent the  landlords  of  hundreds  of 
Naboths.  The  paper  goes  on — 

"Here  you  have  king,  queen,  and 
nobles.  Yet  we  see  the  Lord  opening 
His  mouth  against  them,  and  without 
doubt  they  are  just  the  same  who  are 
doing  the  greatest  harm  in  this  land. 
Their  greatness  did  not  shelter  them 
from  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  nor  from 
the  hands  of  the  men  who  were  sent  to 
take  vengeance.  We  have  more  cause 
thirty  times  over  than  Elijah  to  open 
our  mouths,  and  to  raise  our  voices 
high  against  the  nobles  and  the  rulers 
who  are  treading  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  the  people  beneath  their  feet." 

In  the  course  of  the  exhaustive 

inquiry  we  have  lately  made,  we 

look  in  vain  for  these  rulers.     On 

the  contrary,  we  hear  of  the  large 
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sums  of  money  expended  and  the 
deep  interest  taken  by  Lady  Gordon 
Cathcart  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  by  the  late  Sir  James 
Matheson,  by  the  late  Sir  Edward 
Scott,  and  many  others.  The 
Communists  tell  the  people  that 
the  land-law  of  Moses  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  law,  and  that  it  is  to 
be  restored.  So  little  do  some  of 
them  know,  that  they  think  that 
Moses  lived  not  so  very  long  ago 
— perhaps  200  years — and  some- 
how or  other  the  wicked  landlords 
reversed  his  laws,  and  took  their 
lands.  They  entirely  ignore  the 
nations  and  their  history  which 
have  lived  since  Moses.  They 
never  heard  of  them.  They  read 
the  Bible,  and  they  are  quite  aware 
of  what  goes  on  now ;  but  all  be- 
tween is  a  blank  in  their  minds. 
The  rebellion  of  the  world  against 
the  land-laws  of  Moses  seems  to 
them  a  late  event,  and  they  think 
it  should  be  put  down  as  soon  as 
possible.  Deer-forests  have  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  heart-burning, 
and  in  some  cases  they  have  been 
quite  indefensible.  But  there  are 
no  deer-forests  in  Skye  except  a 
small  one  of  Lord  Macdonald's, 
among  the  peaks  of  the  Coolins. 
There  is  not  a  deer  between  the 
Coolins  and  Ru  Hunish,  nor  be- 
tween Carbost  and  DunveganHead. 
The  partisans  of  the  crofter  are 
very  numerous  in  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Glasgow,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  them  honestly  and 
very  naturally  believe  the  stories 
they  have  heard,  because  for 
many  years  these  stories  have 
been  industriously  circulated  by 
'  The  Highlander '  and  other  papers, 
and  by  persons  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  doing  so ;  and  they  were 
often  left  uncontradicted  by  those 
who  knew  better,  because  they 
were  thought  too  absurd  to  be 
believed. 


Even  granting  that  very  harsh 
things  were  done  when  the  large 
sheep -farms  were  formed,  from 
fifty  to  eighty  years  ago,  these 
stories  should  be  received  with 
caution,  for,  as  I  said  before, 
John  Macpherson  stated  publicly 
that  he  had  seen  what  he  certainly 
did  not  see ;  and  before  the  Com- 
mission we  read  how  the  editor  of 
the  '  Celtic  Magazine  '  made  state- 
ments seriously  reflecting  on  Dr 
Mackenzie's  treatment  of  the  Gair- 
loch  people, — statements  which,  if 
true,  would  have  been  most  dis- 
graceful, but  which  were  com- 
pletely disproved  by  Sir  Kenneth 
Mackenzie,  and  the  editor  was 
obliged  to  give  as  his  excuse  that 
he  was  only  twelve  years  old  at  the 
time,  and  had  merely  repeated  the 
gossip  he  had  heard.  Many  benevo- 
lent persons,  ladies  especially,  echo 
the  cry  of  the  crofter.  Professor 
Blackie  writes  sentimentally  on 
the  subject.  Every  little  clerk 
ambitious  of  notoriety  writes  in 
the  newspapers,  and  speaks  at 
the  Highland  meetings  in  Glas- 
gow or  elsewhere  of  the  wrongs 
of  his  beloved  country,  and  he  is 
delighted  to  see  his  name  in  the 
'  Oban  Times.'  The  Land  League 
pays  the  agitators  so  handsomely, 
that  every  little  village  orator  as- 
pires to  the  profession  of  lecturer 
as  a  step  towards  greatness  and 
M.P.-ship.  The  more  he  misrep- 
resents and  abuses  all  landlords, 
the  more  he  is  appreciated.  It 
is  laughable,  though  very  sad,  to 
see  the  small  ambitions  that  this 
state  of  excitement  has  brought 
forth.  One  man  gives  up  his  car- 
pentership,  and  starts  in  the  race 
for  fame.  Two  fishermen  leave 
their  boats,  and,  taking  as  their 
text  paragraphs  in  the  'Oban 
Times,'  talk  eloquently  to  their 
neighbours.  A  crofter  at  Uig  is 
called  Gladstone,  another  repre- 
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sents  Parnell,  and  their  harangues 
are  eagerly  listened  to  at  the  Land 
League  village  meeting.  Then 
comes  the  glory  of  reading  their 
speeches  in  the  newspapers.  Fame 
is  certain  and  fortune  probable, 
for  "  has  not  John  Macpherson 
got  £50  a-year  and  all  his  ex- 
penses paid  by  the  kind  gentle- 
men, and  will  they  not  do  as  much 
for  us  whatever  ? " 

It  has  been  a  great  time  for  the 
local  agitators,  and  for  their  con- 
nections settled  in  London,  Liver- 
pool, and  other  large  towns.  They 
diligently  attend  every  Highland 
meeting,  they  pose  as  the  warm 
friends  of  the  crofter,  they  repeat 
the  current  stories,  they  are  looked 
up  to  as  authorities  on  the  subject, 
and  manage  to  make  themselves 
very  conspicuous  indeed.  Some 
have  even  attained  a  position  to 
which  in  their  wildest  youthful 
dreams  they  had  not  aspired. 

As  to  John  Macpherson,  he  is 
the  greatest  man  in  the  Highlands. 
He  is  the  chosen  friend  of  the  re- 
nowned Henry  George,  with  whom 
he  travels,  and  whose  views  he 
expounds  in  Gaelic  to  excited 
gatherings.  When  he  goes  to 
Glasgow  or  Edinburgh,  crowds  as- 
semble and  hang  on  every  word 
from  his  lips.  One  lady  sends  him 
a  sword  with  an  adulatory  letter ; 
another  visits  him,  and  tells  him 
he  is  to  be  the  hero  of  her  next 
novel.  The  Rev.  D.  M'Callum, 
very  lately  a  poor  minister  of  the 
Established  Church,  without  a 
congregation  at  all,  or  a  very 
small  one,  starts  also  in  the  race 
for  fame,  and  by  preaching  the 
tenets  of  the  Land  Restoration 
League,  and  those  of  rank  Com- 
munism, has  obtained  a  high  posi- 
tion in  crofter  circles. 

Is  it  not  then  true  that  this 
commotion  is  the  work  of  a  few 
individuals  influenced  by  ambition 


and  vanity,  acting  under  the  guid- 
ance of  crafty  revolutionists  in 
London,  Ireland,  and  America? 

What  may  have  indirectly  led 
to  the  present  state  of  affairs  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  what 
can  be  called  a  middle  class  in 
the  country.  The  farms  are  so 
extensive,  that  there  are  very  few 
large  sheep-farmers,  and  of  those 
few,  some  are  absentees.  They 
rank  with  the  smaller  proprietors, 
and  are  not  unfrequently  proprie- 
tors themselves.  These  gentlemen 
are  generally  kindly  disposed  to- 
wards the  people  ;  but  they  are  too 
high  above  them — the  two  classes 
are  too  far  apart  to  have  any  real 
sympathy  with  each  other.  They 
sometimes  do  not  speak  the  same 
language,  and  they  seldom  attend 
the  same  church. 

The  people  could  not  have  been 
led  away  by  stranger  agitators,  had 
their  trusted  superiors  and  heredi- 
tary friends  the  old  tacksmen 
been  still  at  hand.  A  numerous, 
educated,  and  influential  middle 
class,  such  as  there  once  was,  might 
have  saved  the  country  from  the 
invasion  of  lawless  Communism. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  landlords 
will  give  hill-pasture  to  those  croft- 
ers who  are  able  to  possess  three  or 
four  cows.  It  would  enable  them 
to  keep  a  few  sheep,  and  would 
add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the 
families.  As  to  those  who  have  one 
cow  only,  and  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  the  Lowlands 
for  work  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  year,  I  doubt  whether  giving 
more  land  would  be  a  boon.  They 
are  not  likely  to  give  up  their 
periodical  visit  to  the  South,  for  it 
pays  them  well-  The  consequence 
would  be  that  the  land  would  be- 
come neglected,  as  it  is  at  present. 
Every  spring  they  scratch  it  with 
the  cas  chrom,  instead  of  trench- 
ing it  properly.  They  manure  it 
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badly,  and  are  obliged  to  hurry  off 
to  their  Lowland  work.  I  believe 
that  if  they  kept  their  land  as  pas- 
ture for  their  one  cow,  reserving 
a  bit  for  turnips  for  winter  use 
and  potatoes  for  themselves,  and 
entirely  gave  up  raising  corn  (as 
they  can  buy  meal  much  cheaper 
than  they  can  grow  it),  that  they 
would  be  a  comfortable  people, — 
more  comfortable  than  the  richer 
crofters,  for  these  must  often  ex- 
pect to  see  their  crops  ruined  by 
the  variable  climate ;  more  com- 
fortable far  than  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish labourer,  who  never  has  a  cow, 
and  can  seldom  obtain  milk  for  his 
children.  Let  him  consider  his 
cottage  and  plot  of  ground  merely 
as  a  pied-drterre,  and  depend  en- 
tirely on  his  work.  But  will  any 
one  in  the  present  state  of  things 
be  content  with  a  position  superior 
to  that  of  the  English  labourer? 
Certainly  not.  He  has  been  taught 
to  expect  a  new  order  of  affairs — 
the  Jubilee  of  the  Gael  is  at  hand, 
the  land-law  of  Moses  is  to  be  re- 
established; the  landlords  and  all 


the  middle  class  are  to  be  driven 
away — that  is,  all  the  culture  of 
the  country — and  the  land  is  to  be 
given  rent-free  to  the  people,  to 
become  one  dead  level  of  crofter- 
dom.  John  Macpherson,  Rev.  D. 
M'Callum,  <fec.,  tell  them  this  will 
take  place  very  soon.  Even  the 
children  sing  the  old  song  of  "  Ho 
ro  Morag,"  with  the  new  Gaelic 
words — 

"The  landlords  are  going,  Ho  ro, 

We  shall  have  the  land,  Ho  ro  Morag." 

Who  can  blame  the  people? 
They  naturally  believe  what  their 
superiors  in  station  tell  them,  es- 
pecially when  the  news  is  so  agree- 
able to  the  selfishness  of  human 
nature.  In  conclusion,  may  I 
venture  to  ask  the  crofter  sympa- 
thisers to  pause  for  a  little  and 
consider  whether  it  is  wise  to  en- 
courage an  excitable  race  in  dreams 
which  cannot  be  realised,  unless, 
indeed,  as  the  agitators  say,  a 
social  revolution  and  the  horrors 
of  civil  war  are  at  hand. 

Perhaps  they  are — who  knows  1 
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IN  spite  of  the  increase  of 
tourists  and  the  multiplication  of 
books  of  travel,  it  is  astonishing 
how  little  we  know  of  the  British 
Empire.  Yet,  after  all,  the  ex- 
planation is  simple.  The  "  literary 
globe-trotter"  sticks  to  the  high- 
ways of  international  traffic,  seldom 
severing  his  communications  with 
some  cosmopolitan  centre,  where  he 
is  pretty  sure  of  finding  his  luxuries 
or  comforts.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  few  adventur- 
ous travellers,  who  are  tempted  by 
the  very  hardships  of  inhospitable 
regions,  —  like  Ruxton,  who  had 
the  luck  to  carry  his  scalp  safe 
through  the  Comanche  war-trails, 
in  his  daring  ride  through  New 
Mexico  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Missouri ;  like  Speke  and  Grant, 
when  they  went  groping  across  the 
Dark  Continent,  in  their  adventur- 
ous search  for  the  sources  of  the 
Nile.  Meantime  important  colo- 
nies with  a  considerable  future 
may  be  neglected,  simply  because 
they  lie  aside  from  familiar  paths, 
though  they  have  everything  that 
should  attract  the  admirers  of  the 
picturesque.  Here  we  have  New- 
foundland, for  example,  which 
Captain  Kennedy  can  hardly  claim 
to  have  discovered,  since  it  is 
sighted  by  all  the  steamers  bound 
for  our  North  American  ports. 
But  he  may  boast  of  having 
written  a  book  which  is  a  revela- 
tion— which  is  full  of  fresh  and 
dramatic  descriptions  of  scenes  and 
people  seldom  or  never  visited  by 
educated  strangers.  He  has  ex- 
plored the  lonely  shores  of  the 
colony  as  none  but  naval  officers 
have  opportunity  of  doing  :  and  no 


one  of  his  predecessors  on  the  New- 
foundland station  happens  to  have 
written  the  very  interesting  story 
before.  Few,  indeed,  could  have 
collected  similar  materials ;  for 
Captain  Kennedy,  an  indefatigable 
deer  -  stalker  and  fisherman,  has 
penetrated  the  innermost  recesses 
of  a  very  Paradise  of  sport.  While 
in  the  way  of  his  duties  as  naval 
commander  and  magistrate  ex  of- 
ficio,  he  visited  repeatedly  the  scat- 
tered groups  of  colonists  along  the 
coasts,  who,  being  left  by  the  Gov- 
ernment almost  entirely  to  their 
own  devices,  must  have  a  desper- 
ate struggle  at  the  best  of  times 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  So 
he  tells  us  of  many  a  wild  sporting 
incident  by  flood  and  fell ;  of  long 
days  passed  in  the  trackless  forests, 
in  "the  barrens,"  and  in  camp, 
in  company  of  the  Canadian  woods- 
men and  Indian  hunters;  and  of 
the  more  thrilling  dangers  of  the 
doubtful  navigation  among  the  fogs 
and  precipices  of  those  iron-bound 
shores.  He  was  the  first  English- 
man who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
explore  some  of  the  finest  river 
scenery  in  the  Canadian  Dominion, 
where  the  streams,  rushing  swiftly 
seaward  through  the  dense  pine- 
forests,  fling  themselves  down  the 
water-worn  staircases  in  the  living 
rock.  While,  being  in  "  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Peace,"  it  was  his 
business  to  settle  a  multitude  of 
trivial  disputes  between  quarrel- 
some neighbours ;  and  as  commo- 
dore he  had  to  occupy  himself 
with  the  troublesome  international 
questions  which  weigh  heavily  on 
the  prosperity  and  prospects  of  the 
colony. 


<    Sport,  Travel,  and  Adventure  in  Newfoundland  and  the  West  Indies.     By 
Captain  W.  R.  Kennedy,  R.N.     William  Blackwood  &  Sons.      1885. 
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As  for  the  political  history  of 
Newfoundland,  it  is  both  curious 
and  instructive.  Neither  the  soil 
nor  the  climate  offered  great  tempta- 
tions to  settlers,  when  the  whole  of 
the  rich  North  American  continent 
was  to  be  reclaimed  from  the  tribes 
of  roving  Indians.  But  the  valu- 
able fisheries  on  the  famous 
"Banks"  have  always  been  a 
bone  of  contention,  and  appar- 
ently, so  far  back  as  the  16th 
century,  they  were  fished  indiffer- 
ently by  the  English,  the  French, 
and  the  Portuguese.  The  Portu- 
guese, as  the  spirit  of  adventure 
died  out  in  them,  were  soon  sent 
to  the  wall ;  but  since  the  first 
settlements  of  the  French  and 
English,  about  1620,  the  two  na- 
tions have  been  in  constant  an- 
tagonism. Many  of  the  bays  and 
capes  still  bear  the  old  French 
names,  ludicrously  corrupted  into 
vulgar  English.  Thus  Rencontre 
is  now  Round  Counter;  Baie-du- 
Lievre  is  Bay  de  Liver ;  and  by 
undoubtedly  the  most  ludicrous 
travesty  of  all,  the  Bay  des  Espoirs 
is  become  the  Bay  of  Despair.  "  So 
late  as  the  year  1713,"  we  are  told, 
"it  was  a  question  whether  the 
island  belonged  to  England  or 
to  France,  both  countries  laying 
claim  to  it."  Now,  in  virtue  of 
complicated  treaty  arrangements, 
the  French  have  concurrent  rights 
of  fishing  with  us  off  the  western 
and  north-eastern  shores.  But  the 
essential  article  of  the  agreement 
is  worded  with  a  latitude  most 
ingeniously  devised,  so  as  to  give 
occasion  for  perpetual  disputes.  It 
was  stipulated  that  British  fisher- 
men should  have  the  right  to  fish 
everywhere,  concurrently  with  the 
French,  provided  that  they  do  not 
interfere  urith  them. 

"  It  is  quite  impossible,  whatever 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  for  two 
people  to  fish  in  the  same  water  with- 
out one  being  able  to  claim,  however 


unjustly,  that  the  other  is  interfering 
with  him.  For  instance,  a  Newfound- 
lander sets  his  nets  in  the  open  sea ; 
if  he  catches  fish,  a  Frenchman  comes 
along,  sets  his  net,  and  says  the  New- 
foundlander is  interfering  with  him. 
This  is  constantly  done  ;  and  as  the 
law  now  stands,  the  wretched  New- 
foundlander, who  lives  upon  the  spot, 
has  to  make  way  for  the  foreigner,  who 
comes  out  for  his  own  benefit,  pays  no 
taxes,  and  takes  away  his  earnings  to 
his  own  country." 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  results 
of  this  confusion  of  claims  and  jur- 
isdictions are  deplorable,  and  even 
dangerous.  When  the  French  and 
English  naval  commandants  come 
together  officially,  each  is  provided 
with  a  standing  supply  of  griev- 
ances and  counter-grievances.  And 
it  is  clear  that  if  the  French  Gov- 
ernment cared  to  have  a  casus 
belli  at  any  time,  an  intelligent 
captain  could  find  the  occasion  for 
it  in  a  squabble  over  some  salmon 
barrels  or  a  cargo  of  cod. 

That  standing  danger  is  a  serious 
consideration.  But  although  the 
French  officials  have  hitherto  be- 
haved with  discretion  and  modera- 
tion, their  proteges  have  been  play- 
ing the  dogs-in-the-manger  every- 
where. The  men  in  the  French 
fishing-fleets  muster  from  3000  to 
6000  annually,  yet  there  is  room 
enough  in  these  seas  both  for  them 
and  the  Newfoundlanders.  But 
French  squatters  have  been  scatter- 
ing themselves  along  the  coasts,  off 
which  they  are  entitled  to  exercise 
the  right  of  fishing.  And  claiming 
the  protection  of  their  flag,  they 
resent  the  "intrusion"  of  any 
English  or  colonial  speculators. 
Intrusion  is  invariably  construed 
into  "  interference."  Naturally, 
no  Englishman  or  English  colonist, 
with  any  capital,  will  care  to 
risk  it,  without  the  Government 
guarantee  of  land  tenure,  which 
he  cannot  obtain  ;  while  French- 
men, who  have  no  legal  rights  on 
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the  land,  stretch  their  nets  across 
mouths  of  the  salmon  -  streams. 
Curing  establishments  have  been 
either  shut  up,  or  else  are  carried  on 
in  the  teeth  of  perpetual  troubles ; 
the  working  of  promising  mines  has 
been  abandoned  ;  and,  above  all,  the 
scheme  of  a  railway,  which  would 
have  been  of  inestimable  benefit  in 
opening  up  the  island,  fell  through 
at  the  last  moment,  owing  to  French 
opposition.  It  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped,  for  the  sake  of  all  concerned, 
that  so  anomalous  a  state  of  things 
may  be  brought  to  a  speedy  termin- 
ation. 

But  the  presence  of  the  French 
on  those  coasts  is  by  no  means  an 
unmixed  evil,  and  many  of  our  for- 
lorn settlers  have  good  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  the  foreigners.  Their 
war-cruisers  are  liberal  of  assistance 
to  fellow  -  creatures  who  are  too 
often  reduced  to  dire  extremities. 
Captain  Kennedy  gives  a  most 
striking  picture  of  some  of  the 
dreary  and  solitary  existences  he 
lost  no  opportunity  of  brightening. 
The  great  island  of  Newfoundland 
has,  roughly  speaking,  a  circumfer- 
ence of  1 200  miles.  But  that  long 
distance  is  immensely  increased  by 
the  innumerable  bays  and  creeks 
which  everywhere  break  into  the 
outline.  There  are  no  roads,  ex- 
cept in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital :  elsewhere  there  are  abso- 
lutely no  means  of  communica- 
tion except  by  sea.  The  fishing- 
boats  can  never  venture  far  from 
land ;  the  visits  of  small  coast- 
ing steamers  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween ;  and  many  outlying  settlers 
would  be  almost  utterly  cut  off 
from  their  kind,  were  it  not  for 
the  regular  calls  of  the  naval 
cruisers.  In.  the  market  for  their 
fish  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
buyers ;  a  bad  fishing-season  may 
bring  them  in  any  case  to  the 
brink  of  starvation ;  and  should 
they  succeed  in  raising  a  precarious 


crop  from  some  narrow  strip  of 
cultivated  land,  they  have  no  cer- 
tain means  of  selling  the  surplus 
produce.  As  for  money,  they 
seldom  see  it.  Everywhere,  when 
they  are  in  the  employment  of 
others,  the  worst  tyranny  of  the 
truck  system  is  carried  to  excess. 
When  paid  for  fish  or  for  labour, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  price  of 
their  necessaries  or  poor  luxuries 
is  deducted,  at  any  valuation  it 
may  please  the  employer  to  fix. 
They  are  born,  they  live,  and  they 
die,  without  any  assistance  from 
doctors,  unless  some  passing  ship 
should  happen  to  look  in ;  and 
spiritual  ministrations  are  at  least 
as  precarious.  Occasionally  a  viru- 
lent epidemic  makes  wild  work 
with  them ;  and  the  next  visitor 
who  gropes  his  way  up  some  half- 
forgotten  creek,  running  the  gaunt- 
let of  the  fogs,  the  reefs,  and  the 
shallows,  may  land  in  a  village 
that  is  literally  deserted.  "  Truly 
a  lonely  life,"  says  Captain  Ken- 
nedy, speaking  of  the  people  at  the 
telegraph  station  in  White  Bear 
Bay,  where  "  the  only  living  crea- 
tures are  the  operator  and  his 
family,  with  one  telegraph  re- 
pairer." Yet  the  telegraph  folks, 
being  of  course  in  receipt  of  regular 
pay,  ought  to  have  been  compara- 
tively well  off.  As  to  the  general 
destitution  along  those  bleak  and 
storm-beaten  coasts,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  his  report  on 
it:— 

"  On  our  visits  round  the  island,  we 
met  with  sights  enough  to  sicken  us, 
and  make  us  ashamed  to  think  that 
these  poor  creatures  were  British  sub- 
jects like  ourselves.  On  many  parts 
of  Labrador,  the  west  coast  of  New- 
foundland, and  on  parts  of  the  north- 
east coast,  the  people  are  starving 
every  winter,  though  it  is  the  custom 
in  St  John's  to  laugh  at  these  reports 
as  gross  exaggerations.  I  can  only 
say  that  we  have  seen  this  state  of 
things  repeatedly :  any  one  who  has 
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followed  our  cruise  round  the  coast 
cannot  fail  to  have  remarked  it ;  but 
as  long  as  everything  is  sacrificed  to 
the  fishing,  and  these  dogs  permitted, 
there  is  no  help  for  it.  But  for  these 
brutal  dogs,  sheep-farming  might  be 
encouraged,  and  the  women  taught  to 
spin  and  weave  the  wool,  to  make 
clothes  for  themselves  and  their  little 
ones,  as  they  do  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  instead  of  going  about  in 
that  climate  scantily  clothed,  and  their 
wretched  children  half  naked,  because 
they  are  too  poor  to  buy  any  clothes, 
or  the  material  to  make  them.  These 
poor  creatures  used  to  flock  on  board 
to  see  the  doctor  at  every  port,  asking 
for  medicines,  when  it  was  patent  to 
all  that  what  they  wanted  was  nourish- 
ing food  and  warm  clothing." 

The  dogs,  referred  to  as  one  of 
the  worst  scourges  of  the  farmer, 
are  sprung  from  domestic  animals 
run  wild,  which  increase  and  mul- 
tiply and  hunt  the  country  in 
packs.  An  enterprising  Canadian 
settler  had  complained  to  Captain 
Kennedy  that,  though  he  had  en- 
closed land  and  gone  in  for  sheep- 
raising,  his  attempts  were  being 
baffled  by  those  "wolfish  curs." 
Apparently,  some  one  is  still  sup- 
posed to  have  rights  of  property  in 
them,  for  the  settler  had  to  ask 
the  Captain  as  a  magistrate  for 
permission  to  destroy  them.  The 
leave  was  given ;  ninety -two  dogs 
were  speedily  bagged ;  yet  the 
settler  was  still  enjoying  as  good 
sport  as  ever.  Of  course,  with  the 
increase  of  population,  and  the 
opening  of  communications  be- 
tween the  settlements,  some  of 
the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  suc- 
cessful farming  would  disappear. 
Hitherto  everything  has  been  sac- 
rificed to  the  sea-fishing,  and  the 
most  pleasing  and  fertile  locations 
have  been  neglected.  To  the  sea- 
fishing  Captain  Kennedy  only  al- 
ludes incidentally ;  but  what  he  does 
say  on  the  subject  is  shrewd,  and 
of  great  interest.  "The  cod  is  the 
only  fish  recognised  in  Newfound- 


land as  of  any  value,  except  per- 
haps the  halibut.  All  others  are 
looked  upon  merely  as  bait,  or  for 
manuring  the  ground.  I  have  even 
known  trout  of  3  and  4  Ib.  weight 
cut  up  as  bait  for  cod ;  and  the 
man  that  told  me  this  was  not  a 
bit  ashamed  of  himself."  Until  re- 
cently, the  Newfoundland  fish  had 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  markets 
in  Spain,  Brazil,  and  the  West 
Indies,  among  the  devout  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  negroes,  both  of 
them  indefatigable  consumers  of 
the  salted  cod  or  "  baccalao." 
Latterly  the  Norwegian  and  Ice- 
landic curers  have  been  coming 
to  the  front.  "There  is  no  fear, 
however,"  Captain  Kennedy  goes 
on  to  say,  "but  that  the  New- 
foundland cod  will  always  hold 
its  own  in  market  value."  "  The 
bank  fishery  on  the  coasts  of  New- 
foundland and  Labrador  is  prob- 
ably equal  to  that  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  put  together; 
and  when  it  is  estimated  that  a 
cod's  roe  contains  from  4  to  9 
million  eggs,  there  is  little  fear  of 
this  fish  being  exterminated."  As 
for  \  "i  still  more  prolific  herrings — 

"They  are  frequently  barred  in 
any  of  the  numerous  estuaries  along 
the  coast,  such  as  Long  Harbour,  by 
enclosing  them  in  long,  deep  nets,  and 
kept  in  this  manner  until  vessels 
arrive  to  take  them  away.  This 
method  is  illegal,  and  very  properly 
so,  as  many  millions  die  of  starvation 
or  suffocation,  and  sink  to  the  bottom. 
I  have  heard  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
being  covered  with  dead  herrings  to 
the  depth  of  16  feet.  Even  with  our 
small  service  seine,  we  have  taken 
60,000  herrings  at  a  single  haul." 

Personally,  Captain  Kennedy 
takes  slight  interest  in  the  sea-fish. 
But  into  the  salmon  and  the  trout 
fishing  he  throws  his  whole  heart 
and  soul ;  and  he  narrates  his  ex- 
periences on  the  Newfoundland 
rivers  with  as  much  frankness  as 
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freshness.  He  warns  sanguine  fish- 
ermen that  they  will  probably  be 
disappointed.  It  is  not  that  sal- 
mon do  not  swarm  up  the  streams, 
everywhere  and  always  when  they 
have  fair  play.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  they  seldom  do  have  fair 
play;  in  the  second  place,  they 
are  shy  of  rising  to  the  fly.  "  The 
whole  of  the  fine  salmon-rivers  are 
ruined  by  barring,  sweeping  with 
nets,  traps,  weirs,  or  mill-dams,  in 
defiance  of  all  laws  and  proclama- 
tions, till  the  wretched  fish  are 
almost  exterminated."  There  are 
three  modes  of  barring  by  nets, 
and  all  of  them  very  deadly.  By 
two  of  these  the  fish  are  almost  in- 
evitably trapped ;  by  the  third  they 
are  absolutely  prevented  from  pass- 
ing, and  probably  hung  up  by  their 
heads  in  the  meshes.  No  one  of 
his  official  duties  was  carried  out 
with  greater  energy  than  that  of 
forcing  the  obstructive  barricades, 
and  making  prize  of  the  valuable 
nets.  The  only  way  to  circumvent 
the  enemy  was  to  take  him  by 
surprise;  for  if  a  cruiser  was 
sighted  on  the  coast,  the  nets  were 
immediately  secreted.  The  hip 
would  lie  off  some  miles  from  the 
river-mouth  ;  a  boat  that  was  low- 
ered in  the  darkness  pulled  in 
towards  the  land  with  the  day- 
break, and  when  the  poachers  had 
warning  of  the  intended  descent, 
it  was  too  late  to  save  their  pro- 
perty. Captain  Kennedy  narrates 
some  of  those  incidents  with  lively 
satisfaction,  for  undoubtedly  he  and 
his  boat's  crew  on  the  whole  had 
the  best  of  the  joke,  although  he 
had  to  put  up  with  the  loss  of  his 
rod-fishing.  Making  the  mouth  of 
"a  lovely  salmon-river  in  Bonne 
Bay,"  they  sighted  a  boat  with  a 
man  in  it,  pulling  up*  the  river. 
He  was  speedily  overhauled  by  the 
Druid's  steam-launch,  hailed  with 
a  cheery  "Good  morning,"  and 
asked  as  to  the  chances  of  sport. 


His  replies  were  by  no  means  re- 
assuring. There  had  not  been  a 
fish  in  the  river  for  many  years, 
and  in  his  opinion  it  was  no  use 
putting  up  a  rod.  Then  he  sculled 
swiftly  ashore  and  vanished  in  the 
bush,  while  the  launch  proceeded 
up  the  river. 

"  We  had  not  gone  a  mile  further  be- 
fore a  sight  met  us  enough  to  make  any 
true  angler  collapse.  Right  across  the 
river,  from  bank  to  bank,  staked  high 
above  the  water,  was  a  splendid  net, 
and  suspended  in  the  meshes,  just  as 
the  water  had  left  them,  were  several 
salmon  and  some  noble  trout,  of  3  and 
4  Ib.  weight.  Above  this  net  were 
three  others,  all  containing  fish,  and 
above  that  again — not  a  living  thing, 
and  no  wonder." 

These  unlooked-for  descents  did 
a  great  deal  of  good,  by  spreading 
dismay  far  and  wide  among  the 
speculators,  who  sunk  considerable 
sums  of  money  in  their  nets.  And 
within  a  year  of  clearing  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  obstructions,  Cap- 
tain Kennedy  found  the  pools  full 
of  grilse  and  salmon.  But  even 
then  there  were  more  than  the  or- 
dinary odds  against  the  angler,  for 
Newfoundland  salmon,  as  we  said, 
are  slow  to  take  the  fly.  His 
theory  is  that  they  want  education, 
and  hitherto  their  education  has 
been  almost  absolutely  neglected. 
Yet  the  tales  of  one  or  two  of  his 
lucky  days  are  almost  enough  to 
tempt  sportsmen  who  have  found 
European  rivers  over-fished,  to  try 
the  chances  of  the  Newfoundland 
trip.  One  day,  in  company  with  a 
boy  of  eleven,  the  joint  bag  of  trout 
scaled  98  Ib.,  and  all  of  these 
were  killed  in  the  course  of  four 
hours ;  while  on  another  occasion 
he  had  still  finer  sport  with  the 
grilse,  though,  owing  to  natural 
and  artificial  obstructions  in  the 
stream,  the  successes  were  check- 
ered by  a  series  of  disappointments. 
He  tells  the  story,  and  sketches 
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the  scenery  with  much  spirit.  He 
had  sought  a  singularly  romantic 
spot  beneath  some  picturesque  falls 
on  a  salmon-river  called  the  Indian 
Brook.  He  was  poled  up  the 
stream  by  a  couple  of  Indians  in  a 
canoe. 

"  A  mass  of  logs,  many  of  large  size, 
had  formed  a  jam  at  the  falls,  com- 
pletely blocking  the  passage,  and  rais- 
ing the  water  several  feet,  thus  pre- 
venting any  fish  from  ascending.  The 
foaming  torrent  poured  over  and 
through  these  logs  with  a  deafening 
roar.  Close  below  the  fall  was  a  deep 
still  pool,  in  which  the  water  glided 
silently  to  some  rapids  below  ;  at  the 
lower  part  of  this  pool  was  another 
jam  of  logs, — the  heavy  spars  were 
thrown  about  in  every  possible  posi- 
tion like  spillicans.  Stepping  out 
upon  the  rocks  overhanging  the  silent 
pool,  I  dropped  my  fly  lightly  upon 
the  water.  Instantly  there  was  a 
gleam  like  silver  out  of  the  depths, 
the  line  tautened, — a  fresh-run  grilse 
sprang  out  of  the  water,  was  all  over 
the  pool, — and  in  three  minutes  he 
was  cleverly  netted  by  one  of  the 
Indians,  and  lay  gasping  on  the 
bank.  After  a  short  spell  to  rest  the 
pool  and  enjoy  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
cigar,  I  took  up  my  rod  again,  and 
hooked  another  grilse  with  the  third 
cast,  which,  after  several  leaps,  went 
over  the  fall  below,  and  was  landed 
lower  down.  A  few  more  throws,  and 
I  was  fast  in  another  ;  this  one  also 
went  over  the  falls,  but  left  my  fly 
sticking  in  a  log ;  and  the  next  one 
served  me  the  same  way.  A  fifth 
landed  on  the  logs  in  his  first  jump, 
and  we  parted  company.  After  this 
I  had  no  more  luck,  although  I  rose 
and  hooked  several  more  :  they  all 
went  over  the  falls  or  hung  me  up  in 
the  logs,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do  to 
prevent  them.  Had  it  not  been  for 
these  logs,  I  must  have  had  at  least 
a  dozen  of  them,  for  they  took  the 
fly  well,  and  were  all  fair  hooked." 

The  disappointments  were  vexa- 
tious, no  doubt,  yet  we  can  hardly 
imagine  a  more  delightful  day's 
sport;  and  we  really  think  the 
Captain  was  ungrateful  for  his 


mercies,  when  he  returned  to  his 
ship  "  not  over-satisfied."  But  his 
expeditions  in  search  of  scenery 
were  almost  invariably  richly  re- 
warded ;  while  in  some  of  them  he 
unveiled  the  virgin  beauties  of  wild 
nature  in  a  waste  of  wood  and 
waters  that  had  hitherto  been  un- 
explored. The  most  picturesque 
of  his  discoveries  was  the  Grand 
Falls  on  the  Exploits  river,  which 
may  some  day  have  their  setting 
of  Grand  Hotels  like  Niagara,  and 
be  included  in  Mr  Cook's  circular 
American  tours.  The  ascent  of 
the  rapidly  running  river,  which  is 
nearly  a  mile  in  width  at  the  mouth, 
promised  at  first  comparatively 
little.  The  banks  were  somewhat 
tame,  and  axes  had  been  busy 
among  the  woods.  But  it  soon 
became  hard  work  paddling  the 
canoes  against  the  broken  current, 
and  foaming  rapids  succeeded  to 
swift  rushes,  till  they  were  brought 
up  by  the  Bishop's  Fall.  Nor  was 
the  romantic  voyage  without  its 
disagreeables. 

"  Returning  to  our  camp,  we  found 
the  tent  pitched,  fire  lighted,  and  tea 
ready,  and  we  looked  forward  to  re- 
freshment and  repose  ;  but  alas  !  there 
was  none  of  it,  for  the  black  flies 
were  masters  of  the  situation.  They 
were  in  millions,  and  attacked  us 
from  all  quarters,  notwithstanding 
repeated  applications  of  tar  and  oil, 
until  we  had  to  take  refuge  in  the 
smoke  of  our  fire,  where  we  passed 
a  miserable  time,  with  our  eyes  run- 
ning with  water,  mingled  with  grease 
and  tar.  We  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  make  ourselves  comfortable  for  the 
night ;  but  the  flies  got  into  our  eyes, 
ears,  and  mouth,  mingled  with  our 
food  and  tea,  and  generally  made  our 
lives  a  burden  to  us.  Darkness  set 
in,  and  we  flattered  ourselves  we 
should  have  peace  ;  but  there  was  no 
peace  for  the  wicked.  The  flies  dis- 
appeared, but  the  mosquitoes  took 
their  place.  The  tent  was  stiflingly 
hot,  and  we  tried  to  sleep  outside  ; 
but  it  was  all  the  same,  for  no  sleep 
was  to  be  had." 
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Those  flies  and  mosquitoes,  as 
we  know  full  well,  are  the  curse  of 
the  pleasure  -  seeker  in  northern 
latitudes.  But  a  plunge  in  the 
cold  river  worked  marvels  next 
morning,  with  the  fresh  breezes 
breathing  balm  and  resin  from  the 
pine-trees.  The  party  carried  their 
canoes  round  the  rocks,  to  launch 
them  again  above  the  rapids,  pol- 
ing or  paddling  onwards,  through 
scenery  that  was  ever  growing  gran- 
der. Seals,  with  their  little  ones, 
were  playing  among  the  cliffs,  tak- 
ing headers  into  the  water  when 
scared  by  the  splash  of  the  paddles. 
Where  the  scenery  was  at  its  wild- 
est, they  struck  a  trail  through 
the  woods,  cutting  across  a  great 
loop  of  the  river. 

"  We  now  approached  the  Grand 
Falls,  the  roar  of  which  we  could 
plainly  hear.  Occasionally  glimpses 
of  the  river  far  beneath  us  could  be 
had  through  the  trees,  showing  a  mass 
of  foaming,  eddying  water  dashing 
between  precipitous  banks  on  either 
hand.  Guided  by  the  ear,  we  now 
scrambled  through  the  bush,  and  pre- 
sently found  ourselves  in  sight  of  the 
Falls,  when  a  glorious  view  presented 
itself.  I  must  confess  that  we  were 
prepared  for  a  disappointment,  after 
many  of  like  nature  in  this  and  other 
countries ;  but  the  scene  before  us 
fully  answered,  if  it  did  not  exceed, 
our  expectations.  Looking  upwards 
to  the  right  was  a  roaring  torrent 
broken  by  the  black  rocks,  whose 
heads  could  now  and  then  be  seen. 
Abreast  of  where  we  stood  the  stream 
was  divided  by  a  thickly  wooded  islet, 
whereon  thousands  of  gulls  had  built 
their  nests :  the  parent  birds  flew 
round  with  loud  discordant  cries, 
adding  in  the  roar  of  the  waterfall  to 
the  weirdness  of  the  scene.  Below 
the  islet  the  waters  met,  and,  wedged 
in  by  precipitous  rocks  on  either  side, 
plunged  in  a  succession  of  cascades 
into  the  seething  caldron  beneath." 

The  shooting  in  Newfoundland 
is  more  satisfactory  than  the  fish- 
ing •  and  the  caribou-stalking  must 
be  really  noble  sport,  and  merely  a 


question  of  money  to  those  who 
have  not  the  exceptional  good-for- 
tune to  go  yachting  at  Government 
expense.  To  penetrate  the  seldom- 
trodden  shooting-grounds  of  the  in- 
terior, it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
charter  your  own  vessel,  if  you  de- 
sire to  keep  communications  with 
civilisation  open,  but  you  must  be 
provided  with  a  tent,  with  boats 
or  canoes,  and,  carrying  with  you 
sufficient  stores  for  the  trip,  must 
engage  skilled  backwoodsmen  as 
pioneers,  and  Indian  hunters  for 
stalkers.  As  for  the  shooting, 
though  grouse  are  tolerably  plenti- 
ful, we  should  fancy  no  one  would 
dream  of  going  to  Newfoundland 
for  grouse-shooting.  The  walking 
is  invariably  stiff,  and  the  birds  are 
scattered  at  haphazard  about  the 
country.  You  must  have  a  good 
and  well-broken  dog  to  find  them, 
and  then  they  are  as  hard  to  be 
flushed  as  the  broods  of  young 
black-game  in  the  beginning  of 
September.  But  the  caribou  is 
king  of  the  Newfoundland  up- 
lands, and  one  of  the  grand 
old  stags,  with  his  spreading 
antlers,  will  repay  any  amount  of 
exertion.  Captain  Kennedy  de- 
scribes the  caribou  as  a  gigantic 
goat.  He  stands  lower  than  the 
red-deer,  but  weighs  much  more 
heavily.  Taking  a  good  red-deer 
stag  at  twenty  stone,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  caribou  would  scale 
half  as  much  again.  As  for  the 
antlers,  they  are  magnificent 
trophies.  "  The  antlers  of  the 
caribou  stag  are  palmated,  sweep- 
ing backwards  at  first,  and  then 
forwards,  and  of  magnificent  pro- 
portions,— the  brow-antlers  some- 
times meeting  over  the  nose  like 
a  pair  of  hands  clasped  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer."  On  the 
whole,  and  considering  the  charac- 
ter of  the  country,  the  caribou 
is  by  no  means  difficult  of  ap- 
proach. He  seems  to  trust  almost 
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entirely  to  his  exquisite  sensibility 
of  scent,  and  he  is  neither  quick  of 
sight  nor  keen  of  hearing.  Smell- 
ing the  track  of  the  sportsman  will 
give  him  the  alarm,  and  send  him 
shambling  across  the  "  barrens," 
with  his  long  and  swift  though 
lumbering  gallop;  but  he  is  slow 
to  be  scared  by  sounds,  and  will 
actually  come  down  upon  a  rifle  in 
the  open.  In  fact,  although,  like 
all  deer,  he  is  timid  before  un- 
known dangers,  he  is  almost  aggres- 
sively courageous,  especially  in  the 
rutting  season.  Then  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  Indians  to  "  tole  " 
up  the  stag  by  imitating  the  call 
of  a  rival.  The  stag  dashes  out 
of  the  covert  in  answer  to  the 
challenge,  and  will  even  charge  a 
man  when  he  has  discovered  his 
blunder.  Consequently,  fierce  bat- 
tles between  the  deer  themselves 
are  of  no  unusual  occurrence,  and 
Captain  Kennedy  had  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  one  of  these, 
which,  we  should  say,  is  unpre- 
cedented in  the  annals  of  sport, 
so  far  as  the  romantic  circum- 
stances went.  Through  blinding 
snow-drift  they  had  distinguished 
the  two  sultans — one  of  them  ac- 
companied by  a  single  hind,  the 
other  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
seraglio,  on  which  his  rival  had 
been  casting  envious  eyes.  Captain 
Kennedy's  Indian  attendant  had 
"  toled,"  but  neither  stag  paid  any 
attention.  The  thoughts  of  both 
were  concentrated  on  the  coming 
combat.  "A  moment  later,  and 
a  crash  as  of  a  tree  falling  re- 
sounded through  the  valley,  as  the 
two  stags'  heads  met  in  the  arena." 
The  odd  thing  was,  that  the  sports- 
men had  come  full  upon  the  group 
of  hinds,  when 

"  The  hinds  ran  also  —  not  away 
from  us,  but  with  us  ;  and  the  extra- 
ordinary sight  might  have  been  seen 
of  three  men  and  some  sixteen  or 
seventeen  hinds  all  mixed  up  together 


to  witness  as  pretty  a  fight  as  ever 
man  beheld.  .  .  .  There,  amidst  the 
blinding  snow,  were  the  two  monarchs 
of  the  glen,  their  heads  down,  backs 
arched,  horns  crashing,  turf  flying, 
struggling,  writhing,  and  pushing  for 
the  mastery.  The  hinds,  for  whom 
the  battle  was  raging,  assembled 
themselves  round  to  see  fair-play ;  and 
we  stood  and  watched  the  conflict 
from  ten  yards'  distance." 

The  gallant  struggle  was  abrupt- 
ly terminated  by  Captain  Kennedy 
and  his  companion  dropping  the 
combatants  to  a  simultaneous  dis- 
charge. For  crack  shots,  under 
skilled  guidance,  the  sport  must 
be  excellent ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
Captain  Kennedy  and  his  friends 
had  six  deer  lying  out  around  the 
encampment,  to  be  fetched  home 
by  the  camp-followers.  Then  the 
excitement  of  following  up  the 
caribou  to  his  least  accessible 
retreats  is  heightened  by  the 
wild  grandeur  of  the  scenery. 
Happily  waterways  lead  up  to- 
wards the  least  frequented  of  the 
forest  sanctuaries,  which  would  be 
unapproachable  had  a  way  to  be 
hewn  through  the  bush.  On  one 
excursion,  with  portages  over  the 
intervening  necks  of  land,  Captain 
Kennedy  followed  a  chain  of  lakes, 
each  from  20  to  60  miles  in  length, 
and  when  the  hunters  had  scaled 
the  heights  frequented  by  the 
ptarmigan,  the  eye  ranged  over  a 
wide  wilderness  of  scenery,  some- 
what resembling  a  Scottish  deer- 
forest,  though  richly  wooded. 
Standing  on  one  of  the  mountain- 
tops  when  the  dense  mist  lifted, 
Captain  Kennedy  looked  around 
him  on  a  varied  panorama,  ex- 
tending for  some  fifty  miles  in 
every  direction  : — 

"Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  were 
mountains  and  valleys,  lakes,  woods, 
and  rocks.  .  .  .  Near  us  were 
marshes,  ponds,  and  scattered  clumps 
of  wood,  a  veiy  sanctuary  for  deer 
and  beaver,  and  a  glorious  prospect 
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for  a  deer  -  stalker  ;  not  a  soul  or  a 
human  habitation  to  be  seen,  nor  a 
sound  heard  except  the  crow  of  the 
old  grouse-cock,  or  the  more  distant 
cry  of  the  loon." 

For  the  beaver  is  still  to  be 
found  in  these  solitudes,  sociably 
gathered  together  in  hard-working 
communities ;  and  the  bear  may 
be  met  with  now  and  again,  al- 
though, as  a  rule,  he  keeps  him- 
self modestly  in  the  background. 
Apropos  to  the  bears,  Captain 
Kennedy  tells  a  very  amusing 
story.  He  had  gone  ashore  with 
his  coxswain  to  look  for  geese ;  the 
coxswain  pulled  off  his  boots  to 
walk  barefooted,  and  the  pair  had 
left  a  well-marked  trail  along  the 
sandy  beach. 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a 
bear's  trail  closely  resembles  that  of 
a  man,  and  may  be  easily  mistaken 
for  it.  It  seemed  evident  that  the 
unfortunate  skipper  was  being  tracked 
by  the  ferocious  and  bloodthirsty  ani- 
mal, and  the  officers  gallantly  gave 
chase,  in  hopes  of  slaying  the  bear  be- 
fore he  had  made  a  meal  of  the  cap- 
tain. After  following  the  track  for 
some  time,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  skipper  and  the  bear  had  sat 
down  and  made  a  friendly  meal  to- 
gether, so  the  officers  returned  on 
board,  and  I  am  afraid  got  well 
chaffed  for  their  trouble." 

But  we  must  not  bid  farewell  to 
the  camps  on  the  caribou-grounds 
without  quoting  one  of  those  in- 
cidents of  the  day's  stalking  which 
Captain  Kennedy  hits  off  so  plea- 
santly, with  his  easy  and  humorous 
touch : — 

"  We  counted  seventeen  or  eighteen 
of  them,  in  charge  of  a  monster  which 
loomed  as  big  as  a  bullock,  and  carried 
a  magnificent  head.  The  deer  were 
travelling  diagonally  towards  us,  down 
wind,  so  that  by  running  as  hard  as 
we  could  for  half  a  mile  we  were  able 
to  intercept  their  path,  and  had  barely 
time  to  drop  behind  some  low  juni- 
pers before  the  leading  hinds  were 
upon  us.  It  was  an  exciting  moment 


as  the  graceful  animals  passed  our 
ambush  in  twos  and  threes,  some  of 
them  not  more  than  five  yards  off, 
and  none  more  than  twenty.  As  they 
crossed  our  track,  they  winded  it, 
jumped  over,  and,  passing  on,  as- 
sembled themselves  in  our  rear.  ... 
Joe  was  greatly  excited,  and  kept 
whispering  in  my  ear,  '  Take  that 
one,  sir ;  she  got  five  inches  of  fat ! ' 
but  I  was  deaf  to  his  remarks,  and 
kept  my  gun  at  half-cock  ;  for  I  could 
hear  the  old  bull  grunting  in  rear  of 
his  harem.  Presently  his  brow-ant- 
lers appeared — what  a  moment  for  a 
deer  -  stalker  !  —  then  his  head  and 
enormous  neck — and  what  a  pair  of 
horns  ! — and  then  his  huge  carcass 
came  in  full  view.  Joe  gave  a  grunt, 
the  old  brute  stopped  ;  and  at  that 
instant  the  heavy  ounce-ball  crashed 
in  behind  his  shoulder,  the  poor  brute 
gave  a  prodigious  bound,  clearing 
fifteen  feet,  as  we  afterwards  mea- 
sured, and  then  laid  out  at  full  gallop. 
...  It  mattered  not ;  the  gallant  beast, 
going  like  a  race-horse,  but  dying  all 
the  way,  made  straight  for  a  lake, 
some  400  yards  away,  and,  plunging 
in,  rolled  over  dead.  .  .  .  His  horns 
stuck  up  out  of  the  water  like  a  branch 
of  a  tree.  After  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
we  got  him  ashore,  and  surveyed  his 
noble  proportions.  '  He  very  ole 
stag,'  said  Joe :  '  about  ten  year  ole, 
and  weigh  over  500  lb.'  But,  by 
Jove,  what  a  head  !  —  forty  -  two 
points,  as  I'm  a  sinner  !  with  the  pal- 
mated  brow-antlers  interlocked  across 
his  nose,  like  a  pair  of  clasped  hands, 
his  huge  bull  -  neck  and  shoulders 
bearing  many  a  scar,  gained  in  de- 
fence of  his  seraglio.  I  named  him 
'  Brigham  Young '  on  the  spot,  out 
of  compliment  to  the  Mormon  elder." 

Captain  Kennedy's  reports  of 
his  magisterial  decisions  are  droll 
enough ;  and,  what  was  much  to 
the  purpose,  the  litigants  seem  to 
have  been  generally  satisfied  with 
his  system  of  rough  -  and  -  ready 
justice.  Once,  when  he  was  wading 
waist  -  deep  in  the  Forteau  river, 
and  industriously  throwing  his 
flies,  an  old  settler  came  up  to  the 
bank,  brimful  of  complaints  against 
a  servant-girl. 
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"  ^fr  B.  (at  the  top  of  his  voice). 
'Serious  charge  to  make,  sir.  Ser- 
vant-gal  ' 

" '  Well,  tell  us  all  about  it.  What's 
her  name  ?  State  the  case.' 

"  '  Well,  sir,  you'd  hardly  believe  it 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  gal ' 

"  '  By  Jove,  a  rise  !  I  have  him  ! 
Run  down  and  put  the  net  under  that 
fish.  Thanks.  What  a  beauty  !  You 
were  saying  that ' " 

So  the  investigation  of  the  case 
went  on,  complainant  being  called 
upon  to  use  the  cleek  or  the 
landing-net  at  intervals,  till  the 
judge  began  to  lose  patience  at 
the  interruptions  to  the  sport,  and 
politely  dismissed  the  plaintiff : — 

"  Shameful  !  So  it  is,  Mr  B.  ;  but 
pressure  of  business  prevents  me  from 
investigating  the  case  any  further  at 
present — so  bring  the  parties  on  board 
the  Druid  to-morrow  morning.  Good 
day." 

Another  of  his  causes  celebres  was 
a  case  of  arson. 

"  A  man  at  Trout  river  told  me  that 
his  house  had  been  burnt  down,  he 
had  reason  to  believe,  by  three  bro- 
thers ;  but  he  could  not  swear  to  it, 
not  having  seen  them  do  it.  Sum- 
moned all  the  parties  to  appear  on 
board  the  Druid.  .  .  .  Placed  them 
all  under  the  sentry's  charge,  while  a 
consultation  was  held  ;  then  called  in 
one,  whom  we  will  call  A.  Worked  up- 
on A.'s  feelings  by  informing  him  that 
if  the  case  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court  he  would  probably  be  hanged  ; 
whereupon  A.  confessed  having  assist- 
ed to  set  fire  to  the  house.  Dismissed 

A.  and  put  him  under  the  sentry's 
charge  separately,  and  had  in  B.    Told 

B.  that  A.  had  turned  Queen's  evidence. 
B.  then  confessed.      Put  him  under 
the   sentry's  charge,  and   had  in  C., 
who  thereupon  made  a  clean  breast  of 
it.     Ordered   the    three   brothers  to 
pay  ten  dollars  apiece  and  rebuild  the 
house.    All  the  parties  signed  a  paper 
agreeing  to  this  decision,  and  left  the 
ship  together.    When  we  came  by  the 
next  year,  all  four  were  living  toge- 
ther in    the    same   house  in  perfect 
harmony." 


We  have  cast  a  glimpse  over 
the  landscapes  in  the  interior, 
with  their  scrub  and  their  broad 
"barrens,"  their  lakes  and  their 
clumps  of  noble  timber.  And  the 
scenery  on  the  coast  must  often 
be  sternly  magnificent,  where  bays, 
fiords,  and  creeks,  —  call  them 
what  we  will, — go  winding  inland 
beneath  beetling  precipices ;  where 
the  clear  salmon  -  streams  come 
rushing  down,  flinging  themselves 
over  ledges  of  rock,  between 
thickets  of  natural  shrubbery 
matted  under  the  pines.  But 
we  cannot  say  that  Captain 
Kennedy  has  convinced  us  of 
the  charms  of  the  climate ;  though 
he  does  declare,  in  his  opening 
chapter,  that  it  is  "  second  to 
none  in  point  of  salubrity."  Sal- 
ubrious it  may  be,  and  pleasant 
enough  for  the  two  or  three  sum- 
mer months ;  but  through  great 
part  of  the  year,  it  must  be  the 
very  abomination  of  dishearten- 
ing desolation.  Fogs  that  last 
for  weeks,  with  dripping  rain, 
are  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence ; 
and,  as  he  remarks,  "  these  fogs 
are  terribly  depressing,  besides 
being  most  dangerous."  And  of 
the  dangers  he  came  to  know  a 
great  deal,  since  the  Druid  had 
often  to  grope  her  way  into  un- 
known harbours,  by  the  hoarse 
screams  of  her  steam  -  whistles, 
echoed  back  through  the  dark- 
ness from  the  invisible  cliffs.  Then 
the  drift  of  icebergs  from  the 
frozen  seas  round  the  Pole  bring 
down  the  low  spring  tempera- 
ture; and  when  the  summer  sun 
begins  to  shine  warmly  on  the 
frozen  and  saturated  soil,  the 
glaciers  are  half -veiled  in  the 
rising  vapours.  So  that,  though 
Newfoundland  may  have  its  at- 
tractions, it  is  an  agreeable  transi- 
tion to  ship  in  the  Druid  for 
winter  cruising  in  the  tropics, 
among  the  sunny  isles  of  the 
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West    Indies   with    their   tropical 
foliage. 

Seven  times  did  Captain  Ken- 
nedy come  to  an  anchorage  at  the 
Bermudas,  and  he  ought  to  know 
something  about  them.  Ber- 
mudians,  in  a  blissful  state  of 
self-contentment,  profess  to  revel 
in  an  earthly  paradise  ;  while  naval 
and  military  officers  have  brought 
up  evil  reports  of  the  islands,  pro- 
nouncing them  "one  of  the  most 
monotonous  places  under  heaven." 
The  truth,  as  may  be  imagined, 
lies  between  those  extremes.  The 
islands  are  very  beautiful,  yet  life 
there  may  be  abominably  dull. 

"The  approach  from  seaward  is 
certainly  very  lovely,  and  the  pleas- 
ing impression  remains  after  one  has 
skirted  the  reefs  at  the  entrance  and 
come  to  an  anchor  inside.  The  first 
thing  that  attracts  the  eye  of  a  new- 
comer is  the  wonderful  clearness  and 
lovely  colouring  of  the  water,  a  pale 
greenish  blue,  and  the  beautiful  white- 
ness of  the  coral  strand.  The  water 
is  so  clear  that  the  reefs  are  plainly 
visible,  and  it  would  be  possible  for  even 
a  stranger  to  thread  his  way  between 
them  in  a  clear  day.  .  .  .  The  con- 
trast between  the  snowy-white  houses 
and  the  dark  foliage  of  the  juniper 
cedar  is  especially  beautiful  and  re- 
freshing to  the  eye,  wearied  by  the 
monotony  of  gazing  on  the  sea  for 
several  days  previously.  .  .  .  For 
those  fond  of  yachting  and  boat-sail- 
ing, or  sea-fishing,  Bermuda  presents 
unusual  attractions.  The  sky  is  of  the 
bluest ;  the  water  a  lovely  emerald- 
green,  revealing  in  its  depths  wonder- 
ful corals,  sponges,  shells,  and  sea- 
weeds, with  many  kinds  of  brilliantly 
marked  fish  swimming  about  their 
rocky  home." 

As  a  fortress,  Bermuda  is  of 
the  first  importance.  It  is  situ- 
ated almost  exactly  half-way  be- 
tween the  northern  and  the  south- 
ern naval  stations  ;  while  nature 
has  made  it  practically  impreg- 
nable. The  only  approach  lies 
through  that  labyrinth  of  reefs  and 


narrow  channels  which  Captain 
Kennedy  has  described.  The 
local  pilots  are  sworn  to  secrecy ; 
and,  what  is  more  reassuring,  by 
lifting  buoys  and  laying  down  tor- 
pedoes, hostile  vessels  trying  to 
thread  the  passage  must  come  to 
inevitable  grief.  So  far  Bermuda 
may  be  considered  safe,  whatever 
may  be  the  condition  of  the  for- 
tifications and  the  cannon  in  the 
batteries.  Yet  the  universal  ne- 
glect of  our  colonial  •  defences  is 
apparent  in  the  fact  that  no  tele- 
graphic communication  has  hither- 
to been  established  with  the  West 
Indies  on  the  one  side,  or  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  on  the  other. 
Jamaica  has  always  had  a  bad 
name  in  the  bills  of  mortality, 
notwithstanding  its  beauties ;  and 
we  are  apt  to  fancy  the  venomous 
germs  of  yellow  fever  to  be  lurk- 
ing everywhere,  with  its  snakes 
among  its  fruits  and  its  flowers. 
But  Captain  Kennedy  declares 
"that  statistics  would  show  that 
Jamaica  was  as  healthy  a  place  as 
there  is  on  the  globe,  and  far  more 
so  than  Gibraltar  or  Malta,  Cy- 
prus or  Halifax."  Yellow  fever 
is  almost  unknown  and  never  in- 
digenous, being  brought  thither 
from  some  neighbouring  island,  or 
from  the  mainland  of  South  Amer- 
ica. And  he  backs  up  his  asser- 
tion by  the  facts  that,  during  the 
three  winters  he  knew  Port  Royal, 
there  was  110  single  case  of  fever ; 
while  for  a  whole  year,  in  the  Naval 
Hospital,  there  was  no  death  from 
any  cause  whatever.  Health,  he 
says,  is  all  a  question  of  ordinary 
care, — and  people  who  neglect  ex- 
ercise, and  indulge  in  excesses  or 
indiscretions,  have  no  right  to 
blame  the  climate  if  they  suffer. 
And  he  found  the  same  hospit- 
ality among  the  impoverished 
planters  which  was  glorified  by 
'  Tom  Cringle/  in  the  golden  days 
before  emancipation,  and  praised 
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by  Anthony  Trollope  and  Charles 
Kingsley  on  their  comparatively 
recent  visits.  But  he  cannot 
speak  hopefully  of  the  prospects 
of  the  friends  who  still  strive  to 
cherish  the  old  kindly  traditions 
under  difficulties.  Setting  sugar 
bounties  or  over-competition  in 
coffees  aside,  the  labour  question 
will  always  be  at  the  bottom  of 
their  struggles  or  their  bankrupt- 
cies. How  is  it  possible  to  count 
upon  plentiful  labour  at  a  reason- 
able rate,  when  two  easy  days  of 
work  in  each  week  will  keep  the 
black  man  in  comparative  luxury. 
The  picturesque  charms  of  that 
"  island  of  streams  "  have  been  its 
bane ;  and  indolent  negroes  can 
never  be  broken  to  regular  toil, 
when  they  have  only  to  cut  out  a 
provision  ground  anywhere  from  a 
wilderness  of  rich  and  unreclaimed 
country.  Then,  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  districts  of  the 
island  are  so  different,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  generalise  either  on 
them  or  their  productions. 

"The  rainfall  seems  to  be  cut  off 
by  the  mountainous  range  in  the  in- 
terior, and  is  very  unequally  divvied. 
On  the  south  side  people  are  often 
starved  for  want  of  water,  while  on 
the  north  they  have  abundance — often 
too  much.  Naturally  the  whole  fea- 
tures of  the  country  are  altered  :  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  mountains  have 
a  barren  and  withered  appearance,  and 
the  plains  are  parched,  hot,  and  dusty. 
The  north  side  is  precisely  the  re- 
verse :  here  may  be  seen  tropical 
vegetation  in  all  its  glory,  with  lovely 
flowers,  ferns,  and  orchids  to  delight 
the  naturalist.  Most  of  the  fruit  is 
grown  on  this  side,  and  immense 
quantities  of  bananas  and  cocoa-nuts 
are  shipped  to  the  United  States." 

Reporting  one  of  his  quarter- 
deck decisions  in  a  collision  case, 
where  the  horse  which  had  been 
hired  by  one  of  the  Druid's  seamen 
had  been  killed  by  the  shaft  of 
a  negro's  cart,  Captain  Kennedy, 


with  his  lively  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous, quotes  a  characteristic  bit  of 
nautical  evidence.  A  boatswain's 
mate,  called  in  support  of  the  de- 
fendant, is  giving  his  version  of 
the  affair : — 

"'Well,  sir,  all  I  knows  is  that 
'Umphreys'  (the  man's  name  was 
Humphreys)  '  was  close  hauled  on 
the  starboard  tack,  when  this  'ere 
nigger  came  a-bearing  down  on  him 
dead  afore  the  wind.  'Umphreys, 
seeing  him  a-coming,  puts  his  'elm 
down  to  clear  him,  but  the  nigger 
came  right  athwart  his  bows  and  sunk 
him.  By  the  rule  of  the  road  at  sea, 
sir,  'Umphreys  was  in  the  right,  and 
the  nigger  wrong.' " 

The  outlook  for  Jamaica  may  be 
by  no  means  brilliant,  but  Captain 
Kennedy  gives  a  still  more  de- 
pressing report  of  the  present  con- 
dition and  the  prospects  of  Cuba. 
It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the 
"  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  "  contribut- 
ed largely  to  the  revenues  of  the 
mother-country  ;  that  each  succes- 
sive Captain-General  enriched  him- 
self quickly,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  with  the  perquisites  paid 
ungrudgingly  by  prosperous  sugar- 
growers.  But  the  Slave  Emancipa- 
tion Act  of  five  years  back  has 
ruined  Cuba,  as  our  legislation 
ruined  Jamaica  half  a  century 
before. 

"  The  financial  condition  of  the 
island  is  desperate.  The  Custom- 
houses are,  and  have  been  for  some 
time,  mortgaged  to  a  very  large 
amount.  The  estimated  deficit  for  the 
financial  year  ending  30th  June  1880 
was  calculated  at  20,000,000  dollars— 
probably  much  below  the  mark.  No 
taxes  are  collected,  although  the  treas- 
ury is  empty,  as  the  people  cannot  or 
will  not  pay,  and  the  authorities  dare 
not  make  them.  .  .  .  The  city  of 
Havana  is  a  reflex  of  the  condition 
of  the  country — an  empty  treasury, 
mortgaged  Custom-house,  officials  in 
arrears,  and  troops  unpaid.  The  town 
is  infested  with  adventurers  of  every 
nationality." 
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Cuba  would  seem  to  be  drifting, 
through  insolvency,  discontent,  de- 
pression, and  despair,  towards  ap- 
propriation by  American  specula- 
tors,  if   not   open  annexation  by 
the  United  States.     But  the  condi- 
tion of  the  beautiful  Haiti  is  still 
more     deplorable     and     hopeless. 
That    magnificent    island,    called 
"the  Queen  of   the  Antilles,"   as 
Cuba  was   "the  Pearl,"  and  con- 
taining   30,000    square    miles,    is 
scantily  populated  by  some  700,000 
semi-savages.     It  has  a  thin  fringe 
of  semi-civilisation  in  the  few  filthy 
coast  towns,  which  apes  the  man- 
ners, the   Court   ceremonial,    and 
the  armaments  of  great  European 
Powers.     Two-thirds  of  the  island, 
with  200,000  of  the  inhabitants, 
belong  to   San  Domingo  ;  the  re- 
maining third,  with  five-sevenths 
of  the  population,  is  in  Haiti  pro- 
per.    The  army  of  Haiti,  even  as 
it  exists  on  paper,  is  considerably 
over-officered.    To  a  (nominal)  force 
of  8000  troops  there  are  allotted 
no  less   than  2000  full   generals. 
"  Whenever  a  general  dies  a  salute 
is  fired,  consequently  minute-guns 
may  be  heard  almost  every  day." 
The  numerous  generals  receive  no 
pay,  but  are  permitted  to  embezzle 
the  money  of  their  men,  who,  so 
far  as  they  are  really  under  the 
colours,  must,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
either  starve  or  steal  for  a  subsist- 
ence.     Consequently  we   are   not 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country  is  rotten ; 
that    there  is  no   kind    of   public 
security;    and   that   political    dis- 
turbances are  of  frequent   occur- 
rence.   But  the  President,  pending 
the  next  revolution  that  may  sweep 
him  from  power,  has  no  hesitation 
in  dealing  with  the  disturbers  of 
public  order.      He  shoots  them  by 
batches,  a  dozen  or  so  at  a  time ; 
and   is  hopeful  that   these   sharp 
remedies  may  calm  popular  excite- 
ment.    The  rival  republic  of  San 
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Domingo  is  administered  even  more 
frugally.  There  is  no  standing  army, 
and  consequently  there  are  no  gen- 
erals, but  each  man  arms  himself 
as  well  as  he  can  afford,  and  taking 
the  law  into  his  own  hands,  uses 
his  deadly  weapons  on  the  slightest 
provocation. 

But  when  we  spoke  of  the  Hai- 
tien  people  as  semi-savages,  we  did 
them  something  more  than  justice. 
And  we  may  close  our  notice  of  a 
fascinating  book  with '  a  glance  at 
the  most  sensational  of  its  chap- 
ters. Captain  Kennedy  antici- 
pates his  critics,  declaring,  by 
way  of  preface,  that  he  "  shall 
neither  be  surprised  nor  offended 
if  the  reader  gives  me  credit  .for 
a  lively  imagination,  or  at  least  a 
gross  exaggeration  of  facts."  He 
tells  us  that  he  has  been  convinced 
that  the  Haitiens  are  cannibals ; 
that  they  practise  with  little  affec- 
tation of  secrecy  the  most  blood- 
thirsty and  disgusting  rites;  that 
sorcery  is  their  religion,  and  a 
recognised  institution  among  them ; 
and  that  its  festivals  are  celebrat- 
ed by  human  sacrifices.  Those 
blacks,  having  been  brought  origi- 
nally from  the  banks  of  the  Congo, 
have  faithfully  preserved  the  tra- 
ditions and  continued  to  practise 
the  rites  of  their  ancestors. 

Haiti  is  nominally  a  Christian 
and  Catholic  country :  it  has  an 
archbishop,  four  bishops,  and  100 
priests.  But  the  Church  has  al- 
ways been  powerless  against  the 
sorcerers  and  serpent-worshippers ; 
and  even  the  President,  as  head 
of  the  civil  power,  prudently  ig- 
nores their  existence.  On  certain 
high  days  and  holidays  the  cere- 
monies and  orgies  are  known  to 
recur  periodically. 

"  The  people  are  called  together  by 
beat  of  drum,  usually  at  midnight. 
The  ceremony  begins  by  administer- 
ing oaths  enjoining  secrecy.  Dancing 
then  commences,  the  excitement  being 
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supplemented  by  copious  libations  of 
rum,  till  one  or  more  of  the  wretches 
fall  down  in  a  fit,  when  the  spirit  of 
Voudoux  is  supposed  to  have  entered 
into  them.  These  orgies  generally 
last  three  days,  but  often  much  longer. 
On  the  first  night  a  priest  sacrifices 
a  cock  at  the  altar,  the  blood  being 
drunk  warm.  Dancing  then  recom- 
mences, and  the  orgies  go  on  till  the 
individuals  are  incapable  of  further 
exertions.  .  .  .  On  the  third 
night  the  orgies  continue,  when  a 
little  child  is  brought  in :  the  child's 
throat  is  cut  by  the  priest,  the  blood 
handed  round  and  drunk  warm ;  the 
body  is  then  cut  up  and  eaten  raw, 
that  which  is  not  disposed  of  being 
salted  for  further  use." 

It  is  said  that  child-stealing  is  a 
regular  calling  among  the  women  ; 
that  children  are  slaughtered  an- 
nually by  hundreds  ;  and  that  the 
terror  established  by  the  heathen 
priests  is  so  great,  that  none  of 
the  bereaved  parents  venture  to 
complain.  It  is  very  conceivable 
that  such  horrors  of  cruelty  and 
even  cannibalism  might  be  per- 
petrated in  frenzies  of  supersti- 
tious excitement.  But  Captain 
Kennedy  is  of  opinion  that  can- 
nibalism is  habitually  practised  in 
cold  blood ;  that  the  negro  has 
a  natural  liking  for  human  flesh ; 
and  that  unnatural  mothers  will 
provide  for  themselves  and  their 
children  simultaneously  by  making 
a  meal  off  their  own  newly-born 


infants.  He  assures  us  that  human 
flesh  has  openly  been  sold  in  the 
{ I  :n  t  ifii  markets;  and  that  men  and 
women  have  been  repeatedly  detect- 
ed in  the  very  act  of  cannibalism. 
On  these  occasions  "the  worthy 
magistrate  "  sends  them  away  with 
a  reproof  and  a  nominal  punish- 
ment. Severity  had  been  tried 
and  had  failed.  The  late  President 
had  eight  cannibals  shot,  to  whom 
the  crime  had  been  brought  home 
conclusively;  but  the  only  effect 
of  that  startling  example  was  to 
make  the  practice  of  cannibalism 
more  secret.  Remarking  that  the 
Haitiens  have  their  faults,  and 
that  their  tastes  are  certainly 
peculiar,  Captain  Kennedy  sums 
up  his  observations  on  the  country 
by  speculating  on  its  probable 
future  : — 

"  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what 
will  be  the  future  of  Haiti  ;  possibly 
in  time  to  come  it  may  be  annexed  by 
the  United  States  or  other  powerful 
and  civilised  country.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  is,  I  fear,  destined  to  remain 
a  blot  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a 
disgrace  and  a  parody  on  the  name 
of  civilisation,  and  a  monument  of 
anarchy  and  misrule." 

And  it  will  be  a  marvel,  with  the 
present  mania  for  promiscuous  col- 
onisation, if  the  Haitiens  do  not 
find  foreign  masters  before  many 
years  are  over. 
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ONE  of  the  most  striking  inci- 
dents in  the  story  of  '  Robin- 
son Crusoe '  was  his  finding  a 
strange  human  footprint  on  the 
beach  of  his  lonely  island.  This 
incident  excited  his  imagination, 
and  opened  up  to  him  a  whole 
world  of  vague  possibilities.  He 
knew  that  he  was  no  longer  the 
only  dweller  in  his  island  home ; 
and  he  had  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  the  magic  circle  of 
his  solitude  might  at  any  moment 
be  invaded.  In  a  similar  way 
the  imagination  of  the  scientific 
man  is  ever  and  anon  startled 
by  the  discovery  of  one  of  those 
literal  "footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time,"  which  have  not  unfrequent- 
ly  been  left  behind  by  the  former 
life  of  the  globe.  There  is  a 
mystery  about  it  which  opens  up 
a  vista  into  a  new  and  larger 
world  of  suggestion.  The  natur- 
alist is  familiar  with  the  tracks  on 
sandstone  and  other  slabs,  such 
as  those  found  in  the  quarries  of 
Dumfriesshire,  which  form  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  in 
every  geological  museum.  The 
material  on  which  these  curious 
relics  of  the  past  have  been  im- 
pressed is  remarkable  for  the 
paucity  of  its  fossil  remains ;  but 
while  it  has  allowed  the  substan- 
tial forms  of  the  creatures  them- 
selves to  disappear,  it  has  carefully 
preserved  the  more  shadowy  and 
incidental  memorials  of  their  life, 
the  mere  impressions  produced  by 
their  feet  on  the  soft  primeval 
mud.  As  the  American  savage  can 
tell  not  only  that  an  elk  or  a  bison 
has  passed  by  from  the  traces  of 
its  hoofs  on  the  prairie,  but  also 
the  hour  when  it  passed  by ;  as 
the  Arab  can  determine  from  the 
camel's  track  in  the  desert  whether 


it  was  heavily  or  lightly  laden, 
whether  it  was  fresh  or  fatigued, 
lame  or  sound, — so  the  geologist 
can  inform  us,  from  the  footmarks 
on  the  thin  layer  of  unctuous  clay 
between  the  slabs  of  sandstone, 
not  only  that  the  animal  which 
produced  them  belonged  to  an 
extinct  tortoise  family,  but  also 
that  it  was  walking  on  the  beach 
of  the  sea  in  a  westerly  direction 
when  the  tide  was  receding.  No 
relic  of  the  bodies  of  these  ancient 
Scottish  tortoises  has  been  dis- 
covered. But  in  the  case  of  the 
peculiar  hand -like  footprints  on 
some  slab  -  surf  aces  of  the  same 
formation  in  England  and  Saxony, 
which  attracted  attention  some 
years  afterwards,  a  few  teeth  and 
fragments  of  the  bones  of  the 
animal  that  produced  them  were 
found  soon  after  to  verify  the  con- 
clusion to  which  naturalists  had 
previously  come — that  the  colossal 
creature  was  intermediate  between 
a  frog  and  a  crocodile.  In  Amer- 
ica, in  a  formation  earlier  than  any 
in  which  traces  of  birds  have  been 
discovered  in  Europe,  slabs  have 
been  found  with  footprints  im- 
pressed upon  them  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
a  bird  twice  the  size  of  an  ostrich. 
These  ephemeral  impressions  of 
obscure  creatures  that  perished 
untold  ages  ago,  have  been  pre- 
served as  distinct  as  the  track  of 
the  passing  animal  upon  the  recent 
snow,  while  every  vestige  of  the 
course  of  ancient  armies  that  rav- 
aged the  earth  has  disappeared. 

But  there  is  another  class  of 
footprints  still  more  interesting  and 
instructive,  because  they  belong  to 
the  human  world.  These  have  been 
found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
earth,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  or  im- 
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pressed  upon  boulders  and  slabs  of 
marble  and  other  stones.      These 
artificial   tracks    have    given   rise 
to  much  speculation,  being  consid- 
ered by  many  persons  to  be  real 
impressions  of  human  feet,  dating 
from  a  time  when  the  material  on 
which  they  were  stamped  was  still 
in  a  state  of  softness.    Superstition 
has  invested  them  with  a  sacred 
veneration,  and  legends  of  a  wild 
and  mystical  character  have  gath- 
ered around  them.     The  slightest 
acquaintance  with   the  results  of 
geological  research  has  sufficed  to 
dispel  this  delusion,  and  to  show 
that  these  mysterious  marks  could 
not  have  been  produced  by  human 
beings  while  the  rocks  were  in  a 
state  of  fusion  ;  and  consequently 
no  intelligent  observer  now  holds 
this  theory  of  their  origin.      But 
superstition  dies  hard ;  and  there 
are  persons  who,  though  confront- 
ed with  the  clearest  evidences  of 
science,    still    refuse    to    abandon 
their  old  obscurantist  ideas.    They 
prefer  a  supernatural  theory  that 
allows  free  scope   to   their  fancy 
and  religious  instinct,  to  one  that 
offers  a  more  prosaic  explanation. 
There  is  a  charm  in  the  mystery 
connected  with  these  dim  imagin- 
ings which   they  would  not  wish 
dispelled  by  the  clear  daylight  of 
scientific  knowledge.     In  our  own 
country,  footmarks  on  rocks  and 
stones  are  by  no  means  of  unfre- 
quent  occurrence.     Some  of  them, 
indeed,  although   associated   with 
myths  and  fairy  tales,  have  doubt- 
less   been    produced    by    natural 
causes,    being    the    mere    chance 
effects  of  weathering,  without  any 
meaning    except    to    a    geologist. 
But    there   are   others   that  have 
been    unmistakably    produced    by 
artificial  means,  and  have  a  human 
history  and  significance ;  and  to  a 
few  of  the  best  known  and  most 
important  of  these  we  now  invite 
attention. 

In  Scotland  Tanist  stones — so 


called  from  the  Gaelic  word  tan- 
aiste,  a  chief,  or  the  next  heir  to 
an  estate — have  been  frequently 
found.  These  stones  were  used  in 
connection  with  the  coronation  of 
a  king  or  the  inauguration  of  a 
chief.  The  custom  dates  from  the 
remotest  antiquity.  We  see  traces 
of  it  in  the  Bible, — as  when  it  is 
mentioned  that  "Abimelech  was 
made  king  by  the  oak  of  the  pillar 
that  was  in  Shechem  ";  and  "Ado- 
nijah  slew  sheep  and  oxen  and  fat 
cattle  by  the  stone  of  Zoheleth, 
which  is  by  En-rogel,  and  called  all 
his  brethren  the  king's  sons,  and  all 
the  men  of  Judah  the  king's  ser- 
vants " ;  and  that  when  Joash  was 
anointed  king  by  Jehoiada,  "the 
king  stood  by  a  pillar,  as  the 
manner  was";  and  again,  King 
Josiah  "  stood  by  a  pillar  "  to  make 
a  covenant,  "and  all  the  people 
stood  to  the  covenant."  The  stone 
connected  with  the  ceremony  was 
regarded  as  the  most  sacred  attes- 
tation of  the  engagement  entered 
into  between  the  newly  elected 
king  or  chief  and  his  people.  It 
was  placed  in  some  conspicuous 
position,  upon  the  top  of  a  "  moot- 
hill,"  or  the  open-air  place  of  as- 
sembly. Upon  it  was  usually 
carved  an  impression  of  a  human 
foot ;  and  into  this  impression, 
during  the  ceremony  of  inaugur- 
ation, the  king  or  chief  placed  his 
own  right  foot,  in  token  that  he 
was  installed  by  right  into  the 
possessions  of  his  predecessors,  and 
that  he  would  walk  in  their  foot- 
steps. It  may  be  said  literally, 
that  in  this  way  the  king  or  chief 
came  to  an  understanding  with  his 
people ;  and  perhaps  the  common 
saying  of  "stepping  into  a  dead 
man's  shoes  "  may  have  originated 
from  this  primitive  custom. 

The  most  famous  of  the  Tanist 
stones  is  the  Coronation-stone  in 
Westminster  Abbey — the  Lia  Fail, 
or  Stone  of  Destiny — on  which  the 
ancient  kings  of  Scotland  sat  or 
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stood  when   crowned,   and    which 
forms  a  singular  link  of  connection 
between  the   primitive  rites   that 
entered  into  the  election  of  a  king 
by  the  people,   and  the  gorgeous 
ceremonies   by  which  the   heredi- 
tary sovereigns  of  England  are  in- 
stalled into  their  high  office.    There 
is  no  footmark,  however,  on  this 
stone.    A  more  characteristic  speci- 
men of  a  Tanist  stone  may  be  seen 
on  the  top  of  Dun  Add,  a  rocky 
isolated  hill  about  200  feet  high,  in 
Argyleshire,  not  far  from  Ardrish- 
aig.     On  a  smooth  flat  piece  of  rock 
which  protrudes  above  the  surface 
there  is  carved  the  mark  of  a  right 
foot,  covered  with  the  old  cuaran 
or  thick   stocking,    eleven   inches 
long   and    four  inches    and  a  half 
broad  at  the  widest  part,  the  heel 
being   an   inch    less.     It   is   sunk 
about  half  an  inch  in   the   rock, 
and  is  very  little  weather-worn — 
the  reason  being,  perhaps,  that  it 
has  been  protected  for  ages  by  the 
turf  that  has  grown  over  it,  and 
has   only   recently   been   exposed. 
Quite  close  to  it  is  a  smooth  pol- 
ished basin,  eleven  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  eight  deep,  also  scooped 
out  of  the  rock.     With  these  two 
curious  sculptures  is  associated  a 
local  myth.     Ossian,  who  lived  for 
a  time  in  the  neighbourhood,  was 
one  day  hunting  on  the  mountain 
above  Loch  Fyne.      A  stag  which 
his    dogs    had     brought     to     bay 
charged  him,  and  he  fled  precipi- 
tately.    Coming  to  the  hill  above 
Kilmichael,  he  strode  in  one  step 
across   the   valley   to   the  top   of 
Rudal  Hill,  from  whence  he  took 
a  gigantic  leap  to  the  summit  of 
I>un  Add.     But  when  he  alighted 
he  was    somewhat     exhausted   by 
his  great    effort,   and  fell    on   his 
knee,  and  stretched  out  his  hands 
to  prevent  him  from  falling  back- 
wards.    He  thereupon  left  on  the 
rocky  top  of  Dun  Add  the  enduring 
impression,   of  his    feet    and  knee 
which  we  see  at  the  present  day. 


This  myth  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  is  interesting  as 
showing  that  all  recollection  of 
the  original  use  of  the  footmark 
and  basin  had  died  away  for  many 
ages  in  the  district.  There  can  be 
110  doubt  that  the  footmark  in- 
dicates the  spot  to  have  been  at 
one  time  the  scene  of  the  inaugur- 
ation of  the  kings  or  chiefs  of  the 
region;  and  the  basin  was  in  all 
probability  one  of  those  primitive 
mortars  which  were  in  use  for 
grinding  corn  long  before  the  in- 
vention of  the  quern.  Dun  Add  is 
one  of  the  oldest  sites  in  Scotland. 
It  has  the  hoary  ruins  of  a  name- 
less fort,  and  a  well  which  is  tra- 
ditionally said  to  ebb  and  flow 
with  the  tide.  It  was  here  that 
the  Dalriadic  Scots  first  settled ; 
and  Captain  Thomas,  who  has 
written  an  interesting  article  on 
the  subject  in  the  '  Proceedings  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land,' supposes  that  the  remark- 
able relic  on  Dun  Add  was  made  for 
the  inauguration  of  Fergus  More 
Mac  Erca,  the  first  king  of  Dal- 
riada,  who  died  in  Scotland  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
to  have  been  the  exact  measure 
of  his  foot. 

King  in  his  '  Munimenta  An- 
tiqua '  mentions  that  in  the  island 
of  Islay  there  was  on  a  mound  or 
hill  where  the  high  court  of  judi- 
cature sat,  a  large  stone  fixed, 
about  seven  feet  square,  in  which 
there  was  a  cavity  or  deep  impres- 
sion made  to  receive  the  feet  of 
Macdonald,  who  was  crowned  King 
of  the  Isles  standing  on  this  stone, 
and  swore  that  he  would  continue 
his  vassals  in  the  possession  of 
their  lands,  and  do  impartial  justice 
to  all  his  subjects.  His  father's 
sword  was  then  put  into  his  hand, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Argyle  and  seven 
priests  anointed  him  king  in  pres- 
ence of  all  the  heads  of  the  tribes 
in  the  Isles  and  mainland,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  orator  rehearsed 
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a  catalogue  of  his  ancestors.  In 
the  year  1831,  when  a  mound 
locally  known  as  the  "  Fairy 
Knowe,"  in  the  parish  of  Cannylie, 
Forfarshire,  was  levelled  in  the 
course  of  some  agricultural  im- 
provements in  the  place,  there  was 
found,  besides  stone  cists  and  a 
bronze  ring,  a  rude  boulder  almost 
two  tons  in  weight,  on  the  under 
side  of  which  was  sculptured  the 
mark  of  a  human  foot.  The  mound 
or  tumulus  was  in  all  likelihood 
a  moot-hill,  where  justice  was  dis- 
pensed, and  the  chieftains  of  the 
district  were  elected.  In  the  same 
county,  in  the  wild  recesses  of 
Glenesk,  near  Lord  Dalhousie's 
shooting-lodge  of  Milldam,  there 
is  a  rough  granite  boulder,  on  the 
upper  surface  of  which  a  small 
human  foot  is  scooped  out  with 
considerable  accuracy,  showing 
traces  even  of  the  toes.  It  is 
known  in  the  glen  as  the  "  Fairy's 
Footmark."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  stone  was  once  used  in 
connection  with  the  ceremonial  of 
inaugurating  a  chief.  A  similar 
stone,  carved  with  a  representation 
of  two  feet,  on  which  the  primitive 
chiefs  stood  when  publicly  invested 
with  the  insignia  of  office,  is  still, 
or  was  lately,  in  existence  in  Lady- 
kirk,  at  Burwick,  South  Ronald- 
shay,  Orkney.  A  local  tradition, 
that  originated  long  after  the  Pic- 
tish  chiefs  passed  away,  and  a  new 
Norse  race,  ignorant  of  the  customs 
of  their  predecessors,  came  in,  says 
that  the  stone  in  question  was  used 
by  St  Magnus  as  a  boat  to  ferry 
him  over  the  Pentland  Firth ;  while 
an  earlier  tradition  looked  upon  it 
as  a  miraculous  whale  which  op- 
portunely appeared  at  the  prayer 
of  the  saint  when  about  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  a  storm,  and  carried 
him  on  its  back  safely  to  the  shore, 
where  it  was  converted  into  a  stone, 
as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the 
marvellous  occurrence.  In  North 
Yell,  Shetland,  there  is  a  rude 


stone  lying  on  the  hillside,  on 
which  is  sculptured  with  consider- 
able skill  the  mark  of  a  human 
foot.  It  is  known  in  the  district 
as  the  "Giant's  Step";  another 
of  the  same  kind,  it  is  said,  being 
over  in  Unst.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  stone  on  which,  in  Celtic  times, 
the  native  kings  of  this  part  were 
crowned.  On  the  top  of  a  hill 
near  St  Fillans,  in  the  county  of 
Perth,  there  are  cavities  in  a  rock, 
said  to  have  been  worn  by  the 
knees  of  St  Fillan,  who  often  re- 
tired to  this  solitude  to  pray,  which 
may  have  the  same  origin.  And 
probably  the  "  Witch's  Stone," 
forming  part  of  a  so-called  Druidic 
circle  within  the  pleasure-grounds 
of  Monzie  Castle,  near  Crieff,  may 
have  been  used  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. It  stands  apart  from  and 
is  larger  than  the  others,  and  has 
on  its  surface  several  cup-shaped 
hollows,  among  which  two  larger 
markings  present  a  resemblance  to 
the  rude  outlines  of  the  human 
foot.  These  markings  are  regard- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood  as  the 
impressions  of  the  witch's  feet. 
About  a  mile  from  Keill,  near 
Campbell  town,  a  very  old  site,  close- 
ly connected  with  the  early  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  Scotland,  may  be 
seen  on  a  rock  what  is  locally  called 
the  "Footprint  of  St  Columba," 
which  he  made  when  he  landed  on 
this  shore  on  one  occasion  from 
lona.  It  is  very  rude,  and  much 
effaced;  but  it  carries  the  imagin- 
ation much  further  back  than  the 
days  of  St  Columba, — when  a 
pagan  chief  or  king  was  inaugur- 
ated here  to  rule  over  the  district. 
In  England  and  Wales  there 
are  several  interesting  examples  of 
footprints  on  boulders  and  rocks. 
A  remarkable  Tanist  stone — which, 
however,  has  no  carving  upon  it, 
I  believe — stands,  among  a  number 
of  other  and  smaller  boulders,  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  near  the  village 
of  Long  Compton,  in  Cumberland. 
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It  is  called  "  The  King  "  ;  and  the 
popular  rhyme  of  the  country 
people — 

"  If  Long  Compton  thou  canst  see, 
Then  king  of  England  thou  shalt  be" — 

points  to  the  fact  that  the  stone 
must  have  been  once  used  as  a 
coronation  -  stone.  Not  far  from 
the  top  of  a  hill  near  Barmouth 
in  Wales,  in  the  middle  of  a  rough 
path,  may  be  seen  a  flat  stone,  in 
which  there  is  a  footmark  about 
the  natural  size,  locally  known  as 
"  Llan  Maria,"  or  Mary's  step,  be- 
cause the  Virgin  Mary  once,  it  is 
supposed,  put  her  foot  on  this  rock, 
and  then  walked  down  the  hill  to 
a  lower  height  covered  with  roots  of 
oak-trees.  This  impression  on  the 
stone  is  associated  with  several 
stone  circles  and  cromlechs — one 
of  which  bears  upon  it  the  reputed 
marks  of  Arthur's  fingers,  and  is 
called  Arthur's  Quoit — and  with  a 
spring  of  water,  and  a  grove,  as 
the  path  leading  to  the  hill  is  still 
known  by  a  Welsh  name  which 
means  Grove  Lane ;  and  these 
associations  undoubtedly  indicate 
that  the  spot  was  once  a  moot-hill 
or  prehistoric  sanctuary,  where 
religious  and  inauguration  rites 
were  performed.  At  Smithill's 
Hall,  near  Bolton-le-Moors,  there 
is  still  to  be  seen — an  object  of 
interest  and  curiosity  to  a  large 
number  of  visitors — the  print  of 
a  man's  foot  in  the  flagstone. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  produced 
by  George  Marsh,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  during  the  persecu- 
tions of  Queen  Mary  in  1555. 
When  on  one  occasion  the  truth 
of  his  words  was  called  in  ques- 
tion by  his  enemies,  he  stamped 
his  foot  upon  the  stone  on  which 
he  stood,  which  ever  after  bore 
the  ineffaceable  impression  as  a 
miraculous  testimony  to  his  verac- 
ity. This  story  must  have  been 
an  after-thought,  to  account  for 
what  we  may  suppose  to  have 


been  a  prehistoric  Tanist  stone. 
In  connection  with  this  modern 
legend,  another  of  a  somewhat 
different  character  may  be  related. 
A  good  many  years  ago,  at  the 
back  of  the  British  Museum,  there 
was  a  piece  of  waste  ground  called 
Southampton  Fields,  noted  as  a 
resort  for  low  characters.  There 
was  a  tradition  connected  with  it, 
that  two  brothers  in  the  Mon- 
mouth  rebellion  took  opposite 
sides,  and  engaged  each  other  in 
fight.  Both  were  killed,  and  forty 
impressions  of  their  feet  were 
traceable  in  the  field  for  years 
afterwards.  The  field  has  been 
long  built  over,  and  the  precise 
locality  cannot  now  be  pointed 
out.  But  Southey  went  to  see 
the  curious  sight,  and  has  given 
a  graphic  description  of  it  in  the 
second  series  of  his  'Common- 
place Book.'  The  impressions 
were  about  three  inches  deep  in 
the  hard  soil ;  no  grass  ever  grew 
in  the  terrible  hollows,  and  no 
cultivation  of  the  soil  could  oblit- 
erate them,  for  when  the  ground 
was  ploughed  they  persisted  in 
reappearing.  Southey  mentions 
that  he  saw  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  story,  since  it  had 
been  confirmed  by  these  tokens  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  succes- 
sively. It  is  probably  a  fact  with 
a  circumstance, — the  circumstance, 
to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful. 
Upon  the  legend,  which  was  known 
far  and  wide,  Jane  and  Anna  Maria 
Porter  based  one  of  their  popular 
romances,  called  '  The  Field  of  the 
Forty  Footsteps ' ;  and  the  Messrs 
Mayhew  took  the  same  subject  for 
a  melodrama. 

In  Ireland  footmarks  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  attributed  by 
the  peasantry  to  different  saints. 
Mr  and  Mrs  S.  0.  Hall,  in  their 
account  of  Ireland,  refer  to  several 
curious  examples  which  are  re- 
garded by  the  people  with  super- 
stitious reverence,  and  are  the 
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occasions  of  religious  pilgrimage. 
Near  the  chapel  of  Glenfinlough,  in 
King's  County,  there  is  a  ridge 
with  a  boulder  on  it  called  the 
Fairy's  Stone  or  the  Horseman's 
Stone,  which  presents  on  its  flat 
surface,  besides  cup-like  hollows, 
crosses,  and  other  markings,  rudely 
carved  representations  of  the  hu- 
man foot.  On  a  stone  near  Par- 
sonstown,  called  Fin's  Seat,  there 
are  similar  impressions — also  asso- 
ciated with  crosses  —  cup-shaped 
hollows,  which  are  traditionally 
said  to  be  the  marks  of  Fin  Mac 
Coul's  thumb  and  fingers.  On  an 
exposed  and  smooth  surface  of 
rock  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Clare  Hills,  in  the  townland  of 
Dromandoora,  there  is  the  engraved 
impression  of  a  foot  clothed  with 
a  sandal;  and  near  it  is  sculp- 
tured on  the  rock  a  figure  resem- 
bling the  caduceus  of  Mercury, 
while  there  are  two  cromlechs  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  The  in- 
auguration-stone of  the  Macma- 
hons  still  exists  on  the  hill  of  Lech 
— formerly  called  Mullach  Leaght, 
or  "  hill  of  the  stone "  —  three 
miles  south  of  Meaghan ;  but  the 
impression  of  the  foot  was  unfor- 
tunately effaced  by  the  owner  of  the 
farm  about  the  year  1809.  In  the 
garden  of  Belmont  on  the  Green- 
castle  road,  about  a  mile  from 
Londonderry,  there  is  the  famous 
stone  of  St  Columba,  held  in  great 
veneration  as  the  inauguration- 
stone  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Aileach,  and  which  St  Patrick  is 
said  to  have  consecrated  with 
his  blessing.  On  this  remarkable 
stone,  which  is  about  seven  feet 
square,  composed  of  a  hard  gneiss, 
and  quite  undressed  by  the  chisel, 
are  sculptured  two  feet,  right  and 
left,  about  ten  inches  long  each. 
Boullaye  le  Gouze  mentions  that  in 
1644  the  print  of  St  Fin  Bar's  foot 
might  be  seen  on  a  stone  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cork  ; 
it  has  long  since  disappeared. 


In  the  beautiful  demesne  of  Lord 
Kenmare  at  Killarney  is  a  famous 
stone,  with  two  hollows  on  its 
upper  surface,  called  Clough-na- 
cuddy.  It  is  associated  with  a 
legend  which,  like  the  stories  of 
wonderful  sleepers,  is  common  to 
most  countries.  It  is  told  at 
some  length  by  Mr  Croker.  A 
monk  called  Father  Cuddy,  be- 
longing to  the  monastery  of  In- 
nisfallen,  in  the  Lake  of  Killar- 
ney, went  one  day  to  fetch  a  tun  of 
wine  from  the  neighbouring  abbey 
of  Irelagh,  now  Mucross.  He  re- 
mained in  that  place  till  evening, 
partaking  of  the  hospitality  of  his 
clerical  friends.  On  his  way  home 
a  vision  of  a  beautiful  white-robed 
maiden  appeared  to  him,  holding  a 
bottle  in  her  hand,  and  archly 
looking  back  upon  him  over  her 
shoulder.  He  followed  the  allur- 
ing apparition  till  his  feet  grew 
weary  and  his  breath  failed;  and 
then  falling  down  instinctively 
upon  his  knees  in  the  attitude  of 
devotion,  he  fell  sound  asleep,  and 
did  not  awake  till  the  morning 
was  far  advanced.  When  he 
opened  his  eyes  he  found,  to  his 
intense  astonishment,  everything 
around  him  changed.  Old  woods 
which  he  remembered  were  cut 
down,  and  heights  that  were 
formerly  bare  were  covered  with 
aged  timber.  Waste  places  were 
cultivated,  and  once  hospitable 
houses  had  become  lonely  ruins. 
The  season  itself  was  changed.  It 
was  summer  when  he  fell  asleep ; 
but  now  the  ground  was  white  with 
the  hoar-frost  of  midwinter,  and 
the  trees  were  leafless.  Trying  to 
rise,  he  found  both  his  knees  buried 
six  inches  in  the  solid  stone.  Be- 
taking himself  to  his  home,  he 
found  a  stranger  at  the  gate  of  the 
monastery,  who  harshly  repelled 
him  ;  and  all  the  familiar  things  of 
former  years  were  changed,  and 
his  old  friends  long  dead.  The 
monastery  lands  and  possessions 
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were  confiscated  and  in  the  hands 
of  laymen,  and  a  new  faith  had 
arisen  in  the  land.  A  hundred 
years  had  passed  away  since  the 
hapless  monk  had  fallen  asleep. 
His  place  and  occupation  gone,  he 
left  the  country  and  settled  in 
Spain,  where  he  gently  wore  out 
the  remainder  of  his  days. 

In  the  same  region  is  the  pro- 
montory of  Coleman's  Eye  —  so 
called  after  a  legendary  person  who 
leapt  across  the  stream,  and  left 
his  footprints  impressed  in  the 
solid  rock  on  the  other  side. 
These  impressions  are  considered 
Druidic,  and  are  pointed  out  as 
such  to  the  curious  stranger  by 
the  Killarney  guides.  Near  Ban- 
try  is  the  mountain  of  the  Priest's 
Leap,  Keim-an-eigh.  It  is  so 
called  from  a  singular  rock  which 
interferes  with  the  road  to  Ban- 
try,  and  which  the  people  will  not 
remove  on  account  of  two  excav- 
ations of  a  remarkable  character 
on  its  surface.  The  legend  con- 
nected with  them  says  that  a 
priest  on  one  occasion  was  riding 
by  the  old  road  over  the  mountains, 
when  he  was  seen  and  pursued  by 
his  enemies.  Just  as  they  laid 
their  hands  upon  him,  he  prayed 
to  St  Fiachna,  and  the  ass  he  rode 
gave  a  leap,  and  sprang  seven  miles 
over  the  mountain  to  the  other 
side,  and  left  the  marks  of  its 
knees  on  the  solid  rock  to  this  day. 
Not  far  off  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 
church,  outside  the  burial-ground 
of  which  is  a  natural  rock  of  a 
tabular  form,  with  five  basin-like 
hollows  on  its  surface,  about  a 
foot  in  diameter  and  four  or  five 
inches  in  depth.  They  are  filled 
with  water  usually  ;  and  in  each  is 
a  long  oval  stone,  fitting  the  hollow 
space  exactly.  The  peasants  of  the 
neighbourhood  say  that  it  is  a 
petrified  dairy,  the  basins  being 
the  keelers,  and  the  oval  stones 
the  rolls  of  butter.  And  they 
account  for  it  by  the  following 


curious  legend.  In  ancient  times  a 
woman  lived  on  the  spot  who  sur- 
reptitiously milked  the  cows  of  her 
neighbours  at  night,  and  transferred 
the  stolen  produce  to  her  own 
dairy.  Suspected  at  last,  the 
neighbours  complained  of  her  to 
St  Fiachna,  who  ministered  at 
the  old  church  referred  to.  He 
mounted  his  horse,  and  set  out  to 
punish  her ;  but  the  woman,  sus- 
pecting his  errand,  fled.  The  saint, 
as  he  passed  by,  turned  her  dairy 
into  stone,  and  then  pursued  her. 
In  crossing  the  stream,  his  horse 
left  the  prints  of  its  feet  on  a  stone 
in  the  centre  of  it.  Overtaking 
the  guilty  woman,  his  curse  imme- 
diately changed  her  into  a  boulder, 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
locality. 

So  common  are  the  curious 
sculptures  under  consideration  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  that  they  are 
known  by  the  distinct  name  of 
Fotsulor,  or  Footsoles.  They  are 
marks  of  either  naked  feet,  or  of 
feet  shod  with  primitive  sandals. 
On  a  rock  at  Brygdsea  in  Wester- 
botten,  in  Norway,  there  are  no 
less  than  thirty  footmarks  carved 
on  a  rock  at  an  equal  distance 
from  each  other.  In  other  parts 
of  Norway  these  footprints  are 
mixed  up  with  rude  outlines  of 
ships,  wheels,  and  other  hdllrist- 
ningar,  or  rock-sculptures.  Holm- 
berg  has  figured  many  of  them  in  his 
interesting  work  entitled  '  Scandi- 
naviens  Hallristningar.'  At  Loke- 
berg  Bohnslau,  Sweden,  there  is  a 
group  of  ten  pairs  of  footmarks, 
associated  with  cup-shaped  hollows 
and  ship-carvings;  and  at  Backa, 
in  the  same  district,  several  pairs  of 
feet,  or  rather  shoe-marks,  are  en- 
graved upon  a  rock.  In  Denmark 
not  a  few  examples  of  artificial 
foot-tracks  have  been  observed  and 
described  by  Dr  Petersen.  One 
was  found  on  a  slab  belonging  to  the 
covering  of  a  gallery  in  the  inside 
of  a  tomb  in  the  island  of  Seeland, 
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and  another  on  one  of  the  blocks  of 
stone  surrounding  a  tumulus  in  the 
island  of  Laaland.  In  both  cases 
the  soles  of  the  feet  are  represented 
as  being  covered ;  and  in  all  proba- 
bility they  belong  to  the  late  stone 
or  earlier  bronze  age.  With  these 
sepulchral  marks  are  associated 
curious  Danish  legends,  which  refer 
them  to  real  impressions  of  human 
feet.  The  islands  of  Denmark  were 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
enchanters,  who  wished  for  greater 
facilities  for  going  to  and  fro,  and 
dropped  them  in  the  sea  as  stations 
or  stepping-stones  on  their  way ; 
and  hence,  in  a  region  where  the 
popular  imagination  poetises  the 
commonest  material  objects,  and 
is  saturated  with  stories  of  elves 
and  giants,  with  magic  swords,  and 
treasures  guarded  by  dragons,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  conclude  that 
these  mysterious  foot  -  sculptures 
were  made  by  the  tread  of  super- 
natural beings.  Near  the  station 
of  Sens,  in  France,  famous  for  its 
cathedral  of  St  Etienne,  whose 
builder  erected  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral a  few  years  later,  there  is  a 
curious  dolmen,  on  one  of  whose 
upright  stones  or  props  are  carved 
two  human  feet.  And  farther 
north,  in  Brittany,  upon  a  block  of 
stone  in  the  barrow  or  tumulus  of 
Petit  Mont  at  Arzon,  may  be  seen 
carved  an  outline  of  the  soles  of 
two  human  feet,  right  and  left, 
with  the  impressions  of  the  toes 
very  distinctly  cut,  like  the  marks 
left  by  a  person  walking  on  the 
soft  sandy  shore  of  the  sea.  They 
are  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
waving  circular  and  serpentine 
lines  exceedingly  curious. 

In  not  a  few  places  in  our  own 
country  and  on  the  Continent, 
rough  misshapen  marks  on  rocks 
and  stones,  bearing  a  fanciful  re- 
semblance to  the  outline  of  the 
human  foot,  have  been  supposed 
by  popular  superstition  to  have 
been  made  by  Satan.  Every  clas- 


sical student  is  familiar  with  the 
account  which  Herodotus  gives  of 
the  print  of  Hercules  shown  by 
the  Scythians  in  his  day  upon  a 
rock  near  the  river  Tyras,  the 
modern  Dnieper.  It  was  said  to 
resemble  the  footstep  of  a  man, 
only  that  it  was  two  cubits  long. 
He  will  also  recall  the  description 
given  by  the  same  gossipy  writer 
of  the  Temple  of  Perseus  in  the 
Thebaic  district  of  Egypt,  in  which 
a  sandal  worn  by  the  god,  two 
cubits  in  length,  occasionally  made 
its  appearance  as  a  token  of  the 
visit  of  Perseus  to  the  earth,  and 
a  sign  of  prosperity  to  the  land. 
Pythagoras  measured  similar  foot- 
prints at  Olympia,  and  calculated 
"  ex  pede  Herculem  "  !  Still  more 
famous  was  the  mark  on  the  vol- 
canic rock  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Regillus — the  scene  of  the  mem- 
orable battle  in  which  the  Romans, 
under  the  dictator  Posthumius, 
defeated  the  powerful  confedera- 
tion of  the  Latin  tribes  under 
the  Tarquins.  According  to  tra- 
dition, the  Roman  forces  were 
assisted  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  who 
helped  them  to  achieve  their  signal 
victory.  The  mark  was  supposed 
to  have  been  left  by  the  horse  of 
one  of  the  great  twins  who  fought 
so  well  for  Rome,  as  Macaulay 
says  in  his  spirited  ballad.  On 
the  way  to  the  famous  convent  of 
Monte  Casino,  very  near  the  door, 
there  is  a  cross  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  In  front  of  it  a 
grating  covers  the  mark  of  a  knee, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  left  in 
the  rock  by  St  Benedict,  when  he 
knelt  there  to  ask  a  blessing  from 
heaven  before  laying  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  his  convent.  As  the 
site  of  the  monastery  was  pre- 
viously occupied  by  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  a  grove  sacred  to 
Venus,  where  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  locality  worshipped 
as  late  as  the  sixth  century, — to 
which  circumstance  Dante  alludes, 
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— it  is  probable  that  the  sacred 
mark  on  the  rock  may  have  belonged 
to  the  old  pagan  idolatry,  and  have 
been  a  cup-marked  stone  connected 
with  sacrificial  libations.  On  the 
Lucanian  coast,  near  the  little 
fishing -town  of  Agrapoli,  not  far 
from  Psestum,  there  is  shown  on 
the  limestone  rock  the  print  of 
a  foot,  which  is  said  by  the  inhabi- 
tants to  have  been  made  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  who  lingered  here 
on  his  way  to  Rome. 

On  many  rocks  of  the  United 
States  of  America  may  be  seen 
human  footprints,  either  isolated 
or  connected  with  other  designs 
belonging  to  the  pictorial  system 
of  the  aborigines,  and  commemo- 
rating incidents  whieh  they  thought 
worthy  of  being  preserved.  In 
the  collection  of  the  Smithsonian 
Museum  are  three  large  stone  slabs 
having  impressions  of  the  human 
foot.  On  two  slabs  of  sandstone, 
carefully  cut  from  rocks  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  may  be 
seen  respectively  two  impressions 
of  feet,  carved  apparently  with 
moccasins,  such  as  are  worn  at  the 
present  day  by  the  Sioux  and  other 
western  tribes  of  Indians.  The 
other  specimen  is  a  flat  boulder  of 
white  quartz,  obtained  in.  Gascon- 
ade county,  Missouri,  which  bears 
on  one  of  its  sides  the  mark  of 
a  naked  foot,  each  toe  being  dis- 
tinctly scooped  out  and  indicated. 
The  footmark  is  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  cup-shaped  depressions. 
In  Equatorial  Africa  similar  foot- 
prints have  also  been  found,  and 
are  associated  with  the  folk-lore  of 
the  country.  Stanley,  in  his  '  Dark 
Continent,'  tells  us  that  in  the 
legendary  history  of  Uganda,  Ki- 
mera,  the  third  in  descent  from 
Ham,  was  so  large  and  heavy  that 
he  made  marks  in  the  rocks  wher- 
ever he  trod.  The  impression  of 
one  of  his  feet  is  shown  at  Uganda, 
on  a  rock  near  the  capital,  Ulagol- 
la.  It  was  made  by  one  of  his 


feet  slipping  while  he  was  in  the 
act  of  hurling  his  spear  at  an  ele- 
phant. In  the  South  Sea  Islands 
department  of  the  British  Museum 
is  an  impression  of  a  gigantic  foot- 
step five  feet  in  length. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  curious  relics  of  the  past  of 
this  description  are  the  sepulchral 
slabs  with  footprints  carved  upon 
them,  which  bear  unmistakable 
evidence  that  they  belonged  ori- 
ginally to  the  Catacombs  of  Rome. 
In  their  case  the  prehistoric  sym- 
bolism was  continued  into  a  com- 
paratively late  historical  era,  and 
grafted  upon  the  sacred  memorials 
of  Christianity.  The  best  known 
and  most  remarkable  of  these  slabs 
is  the  fragment  of  white  marble 
preserved  on  the  floor  of  the  quaint 
old  church  on  the  Appian  Way  at 
Rome,  called  "  Domine  quo  Vadis," 
on  account  of  the  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful legend,  first  found  in  St  Am- 
brose, connected  with  it.  During 
the  persecution  of  Nero,  St  Peter 
was  fleeing  from  the  city,  when  our 
Lord  met  him  on  this  spot,  with 
His  face  turned  Romewards.  The 
apostle  asked  Him,  "  Domine  quo 
vadis?"  (Lord,  whither  goest  Thou1?) 
— in  reply  to  which  our  Lord  said, 
"  I  go  to  Rome  to  be  crucified 
a  second  time."  Struck  with  re- 
morse, St  Peter  turned  back  im- 
mediately; and,  according  to  the 
common  tradition,  was  nailed  to  a 
cross,  with  his  head  downwards, 
on  the  Janicular  Mount,  on  the 
spot  now  marked  by  the  church  of 
St  Pietro,  in  Montorio.  In  the 
place  where  our  Saviour  stood,  the 
impressions  of  His  feet  were  left 
ever  afterwards  on  the  pavement. 
The  stone  containing  these  foot- 
marks in  the  church  of  Domine 
quo  Vadis  is  a  copy — the  original 
being  carefully  preserved  in  one  of 
the  chapels  of  the  church  of  St 
Sebastian  on  the  Appian  Way,  a 
little  farther  out,  celebrated  for 
its  numerous  relics.  It  is  evident 
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that  the  legend  was  an  after- 
thought, to  account  for  the  foot- 
prints ;  for  the  material  on  which 
they  are  impressed,  being  white 
marble,  proves  conclusively  that 
the  slab  could  never  have  formed 
part  of  the  pavement  of  the  Ap- 
pian  Way,  which,  it  is  well  known, 
was  composed  of  an  unusually  hard 
lava  found  in  a  quarry  near  the 
tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella ;  and  the 
distinct  marks  of  the  chisel  which 
the  impressions  bear — for  I  ex- 
amined the  footprints  very  care- 
fully some  years  ago  —  disprove 
their  supernatural  origin.  The 
traditional  relic  in  all  probability 
belonged  to  the  early  subterranean 
cemetery,  leading  by  a  door  out  of 
the  left  aisle  of  the  church  of  St 
Sebastian,  to  which  the  name  of 
Catacomb  was  originally  applied. 
In  the  Kircherian  Museum  in 
Rome,  in  the  room  devoted  to  ear- 
ly Christian  antiquities,  there  is  a 
square  slab  of  white  marble  with 
two  pairs  of  footprints  elegantly 
incised  upon  it,  pointed  in  opposite 
directions,  as  if  produced  by  a  per- 
son going  and  returning,  or  by  two 
persons  crossing  each  other.  There 
is  no  record  from  what  catacomb 
this  sepulchral  slab  was  taken.  We 
have  descriptions  of  other  relics  of 
the  same  kind  from  the  Roman 
Catacombs, — such  as  a  marble  slab 
bearing  upon  it  the  mark  of  the 
sole  of  a  foot,  with  the  words  "  In 
Deo"  incised  upon  it  at  the  one 
end,  and  at  the  other  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Greek  meaning  "Januaria 
in  God " ;  and  a  slab  with  a  pair 
of  footprints  carved  on  it  covered 
with  sandals,  well  executed,  which 
was  placed  by  a  devoted  husband 
over  the  loculus  or  tomb  of  his 
wife.  Impressions  of  feet  shod 
with  shoes  or  sandals  are  much 
rarer  than  those  of  bare  feet ;  and 
a  pair  of  feet  is  a  more  customary 
representation  than  a  single  foot, 
which,  when  carved,  is  usually  in 
profile.  In  a  dark,  half-subterran- 


ean chapel,  green  with  damp,  be- 
longing to  the  church  of  St  Chris- 
tina in  the  town  of  Bolsena,  on  the 
great  Volscian  Mere  of  Macaulay, 
there  is  a  stone  let  into  the  front 
of  the  altar,  and  protected  by  an 
iron  grating,  on  which  is  rudely 
impressed  a  pair  of  misshapen  feet 
very  like  those  in  the  church  of 
St  Sebastian  at  Rome.  In  the 
lower  church  at  Assisi  there  is  a 
duplicate  of  these  footprints.  The 
legend  connected  with  them  says 
that  they  were  produced  by  the 
feet  of  a  Christian  lady  named 
Christina,  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  pagan  times,  who  was 
thrown  into  the  adjoining  lake  by 
her  persecutors,  with  a  large  flat 
stone  attached  to  her  body.  In- 
stead of  sinking  her,  the  stone 
formed  a  raft  which  floated  her  in 
a  standing  attitude  safely  to  the 
opposite  shore,  where  she  landed — 
leaving  the  prints  of  her  feet  upon 
the  stone  as  an  incontestable  proof 
of  the  reality  of  the  miracle.  The 
altar  with  which  the  slab  is  en- 
grafted— with  a  stone  baldacchi/no 
over  it — I  may  mention,  was  the 
scene  of  the  famous  miracle  of  Bol- 
sena, when  a  Bohemian  priest, 
officiating  here  in  1263,  was  cured 
of  his  sceptical  doubts  regarding 
the  reality  of  transubstantiation 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  drops 
of  blood  on  the  Host  which  he 
had  just  consecrated — an  incident 
which  formed  the  subject  of  Raph- 
ael's well-known  picture  in  the 
Vatican,  and  in  connection  with 
which  Pope  Urban  IV.  instituted 
the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi.  In 
the  famous  church  of  Radegonde 
at  Poitiers,  dedicated  to  the  queen 
of  Clothaire  I. — who  afterwards 
took  the  veil,  and  was  distinguished 
for  her  piety — there  is  shown  on  a 
white  marble  slab  a  well-defined 
footmark,  which  is  called  "  Le  pas 
de  Dieu,"  and  is  said  to  indicate 
the  spot  where  the  Saviour  ap- 
peared to  the  tutelary  saint  of  the 
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place.  The  footprint  of  Mary  is 
very  common  in  churches  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  where  it  is  highly  ven- 
erated. The  reader  who  cares  to 
follow  up  the  subject,  may  consult 
an  interesting  article  on  "  Plantes 
de  Pied  "  in  Martigny's  '  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Antiquities.' 

In  connection  with  these  pecu- 
liar footprints,  I  may  mention  the 
existence  of  foot-shaped  rings  which 
have  also  been  found  in  the  Roman 
Catacombs.  These  rings,  coarsely 
made  of  bronze,  have  their  bezel 
in  the  form  of  a  long  flat  plate 
wrought  in  the  shape  of  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  or  rather  of  the  shoe, 
and  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
owner,  or  with  a  Christian  motto 
or  device,  such  as  "  Hope,"  "  In 
God,"  or  the  monogram  of  Christ. 
Such  rings  have  been  found  in  the 
interesting  Catacomb  of  St  Agnese, 
outside  the  Porta  Pia.  In  the 
burying-place  of  the  very  ancient 
church  of  St  Sisto  on  the  Appian 
Way,  where  St  Dominic  first  estab- 
lished his  Order  in  Rome,  have  been 
found  stamped,  no  less  than  five 
times,  on  the  mortar  of  a  tomb  in 
which  a  gilt  glass  goblet  was  em- 
bedded, the  impression  of  the  foot- 
sole  on  one  of  these  curious  seals, 
with  the  word  "Pauli"  incised  upon 
it.  Such  foot-shaped  rings  were 
used  by  pagans  as  well  as  by 
Christians ;  and  examples  of  them 
are  preserved  in  the  Kircherian, 
Vatican,  and  Castellani  Museums 
in  Rome,  and  in  our  own  British 
Museum. 

The  significance  of  these  foot- 
marks on  rings  and  marble  slabs 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy. Some  have  regarded 
them  as  symbols  of  possession — the 
word  "  possession  "  being  supposed 
to  be  etymologically  derived  from 
the  Latin  words  pedis  positio, 
and  meaning  literally  the  position 
of  the  foot.  The  adage  of  the 
ancient  jurists  was,  "  Quicquid  pes 
tuus  calcaverit  tuum  erit."  The 


symbol  of  a  foot  was  carved  on  the 
marble  slab  that  closed  the  loculus 
or  tomb,  to  indicate  that  it  was 
the  purchased  property  of  the  per- 
son who  reposed  in  it;  or  the  bezel 
vof  the  ring  was  wrought  into  the 
shape  of  a  shoe,  to  prove  that 
whatever  object  was  stamped  or 
sealed  with  its  impression,  belonged 
to  the  owner  of  the  ring.  This 
view,  however,  has  not  been  gener- 
ally received  with  favour  by  the 
most  competent  authorities.  A 
more  plausible  theory  is  that  which 
regards  the  sepulchral  footmarks 
in  the  Catacombs  as  votive  of- 
ferings of  gratitude,  ordered  by 
Christians  to  be  made  in  com- 
memoration of  the  completion 
of  their  earthly  pilgrimage,  and 
the  standing  of  their  feet  with- 
in the  gates  of  the  heavenly  city. 
It  was  a  common  pagan  custom 
for  persons  who  had  recovered 
from  disease  or  injury,  to  hang  up 
as  thank-offerings  in  the  shrines 
of  the  gods  who  were  supposed 
to  have  healed  them,  images 
or  representations,  moulded  in 
metal,  clay,  or  wood,  of  the  part 
that  had  been  affected.  In  Italy, 
votive  tablets  were  dedicated  to 
Iris  and  Hygiea  on  which  foot- 
marks were  engraved ;  and  Hy- 
giea received  on  one  occasion  trib- 
utes of  this  kind  which  recorded 
the  gratitude  of  some  Roman  sol- 
diers who  escaped  the  amputation 
which  was  inflicted  upon  their 
comrades  by  Hannibal.  This  cus- 
tom survived  in  the  early  Christian 
Church,  and  is  still  kept  up,  as 
any  one  who  visits  a  modern  shrine 
of  pilgrimage  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  can  testify.  Among  such 
votive  offerings,  models  and  carved 
and  painted  representations  of  feet 
in  stone,  or  wood,  or  metal,  are 
frequently  suspended  before  the 
image  of  the  Madonna,  in  gratitude 
for  recovery  from  some  disease  of 
the  feet.  We  may  suppose  that  as 
the  ancient  Romans,  when  they  re- 
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turned  safely  from  some  long  and 
dangerous  or  difficult  journey  un- 
dertaken for  business  or  health, 
dedicated  in  gratitude  a  representa- 
tion of  their  feet  to  their  favourite 
god — so  the  early  Christians,  who 
in  their  original  condition  were  pa- 
gans, and  still  cherished  many  of 
their  old  customs,  ordered  these 
peculiar  footmarks  to  be  made  upon 
their  graves,  in  token  of  thankful- 
ness that  for  them  the  pilgrimage 
of  life  was  over,  and  the  endless 
rest  begun.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  slab  with  the  so- 
called  footprints  of  St  Christina 
on  it  at  Bolsena,  already  alluded 
to,  was  a  pagan  ex- votive  offering ; 
for  the  altar  on  which  it  is  en- 
grafted occupies  the  site  of  one 
anciently  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and 
the  legend  of  St  Christina  gradu- 
ally crystallised  around  it.  And  the 
footprint  in  the  church  of  Rade- 
gonde  at  Poitiers  was  more  likely 
pagan  than  Christian,  for  Poitiers 
had  a  Roman  origin,  and  numer- 
ous Roman  remains  have  been 
found  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. This  is  a  much  more  beau- 
tiful and  plausible  explanation  of 
these  curious  relics  than  any  other. 
In  connection  with  this  subject,  I 
may  mention  that  one  of  the  most 
striking  burial  customs  of  the  early 
ages  was  to  put  shoes  on  the  feet 
of  the  dead,  even  though  the  body 
might  be  left  naked,  that  they 
might  be  ready  for  the  judgment. 
Members  of  religious  orders  were 
usually  thus  buried;  but  laymen 
also  had  their  feet  shod  in  their 
coffins.  It  was  a  pagan  as  well  as 
a  Christian  custom.  The  Sardin- 
ians uniformly  practised  it.  In  the 
days  of  Gisli  the  Outlaw,  it  is  said 
that  when  they  were  laying  out 
Vestein  in  his  grave,  Thorgrim  the 
priest  went  up  to  the  mound  and 
said,  "  It  is  the  custom  to  bind  the 
'  hell-shoes '  on  men,  so  that  they 
may  walk  in  them  to  Valhalla — and 
I  will  now  do  that  by  Vestein;" 


and  when  he  had  done  this,  he 
said,  "  I  know  nothing  about  bind- 
ing on  hell-shoes  if  these  loosen." 

A  long  and  curious  list  might 
be  made  of  the  miraculous  impres- 
sions said  to  have  been  left  by  our 
Saviour's  feet  on  the  places  where 
He  stood.  High  in  the  centre  of 
the  platform  at  Jerusalem  on  which 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  stood, 
covered  by  the  dome  of  the  Sak- 
rah  Mosque,  a  portion  of  the  rough 
natural  limestone  rock  rises  several 
feet  above  the  marble  pavement, 
and  is  the  principal  object  of  ven- 
eration in  the  place.  It  has  an 
excavated  chamber  in  one  corner, 
with  an  aperture  through  the  rocky 
roof,  which  has  given  to  the  rock 
the  name  of  "lapis  pertusus,"  or 
perforated  stone.  On  this  rock 
there  are  natural  or  artificial 
marks,  which  the  successors  of  the 
Caliph  Omar  believed  to  be  the 
prints  of  the  angel  Gabriel's  fingers, 
and  the  mark  of  Mahomet's  foot,  and 
that  of  his  camel,  which  performed 
the  whole  journey  from  Mecca  to 
Jerusalem  in  four  bounds  only. 
The  stone,  it  is  said,  originally  fell 
from  heaven,  and  was  used  as  a 
seat  by  the  venerable  prophets  of 
Jerusalem.  So  long  as  they  en- 
joyed the  gift  of  prophecy,  the 
stone  remained  steady  under  them ; 
but  when  the  gift  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  persecuted  seers  were  com- 
pelled to  flee  for  safety  to  other 
lands,  the  stone  rose  to  accompany 
them :  whereupon  the  angel  Gabriel 
interposed,  and  prevented  the  de- 
parture of  the  prophetical  chair, 
leaving  on  it  indelibly  the  marks 
of  his  fingers.  It  was  then  super- 
naturally  nailed  to  its  rocky  bed 
by  seven  brass  nails.  When  any 
great  crisis  in  the  world's  fortunes 
happens,  the  head  of  one  of  these 
nails  disappears ;  and  when  they 
are  all  gone,  the  day  of  judgment 
will  come.  There  are  now  only 
three  left,  and  therefore  the  Mo- 
hammedans believe  that  the  end  of 
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all  things  is  not  far  off.  When  the 
Crusaders  took  possession  of  the 
sacred  city,  they  altered  the  Mo- 
hammedan legend,  and  attributed 
the  mysterious  footprint  to  our 
Lord  when  He  went  out  of  the 
Temple  to  escape  the  fury  of  the 
Jews.  It  is  possible  that  the 
marks  on  the  rock  may  be  pre- 
historic, and  may  belong  to  the 
primitive  worship  of  MountMoriah, 
long  before  the  august  associations 
of  Biblical  history  gathered  around 
it.  What  renders  this  idea  very 
plausible  is  the  continued  survival, 
almost  to  our  own  day,  of  what 
may  well  be  regarded  as  pre-histo- 
ric  superstitions  in  the  spot.  For 
instance,  in  the  corridor  of  the 
neighbouring  Mosque  of  Aksa, 
which  also  contains  a  print  of 
Christ's  feet  on  a  stone,  are  two 
columns  standing  closely  together, 
which  had  for  ages  been  regarded 
as  a  test  of  character.  It  is  said 
that  whoever  could  squeeze  himself 
between  them  was  certain  of  Para- 
dise. The  pillars  have  been  worn 
thin  by  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  feat.  While  on  the  rock  of  the 
Sakrah,  the  Jews  used  to  come  in 
the  fourth  century  and  wail  over 
it,  and  anoint  it  with  oil,  as  if  car- 
rying out  some  dim  tradition  of 
former  primitive  libations.  Such 
an  idea  opens  up  a  most  interest- 
ing line  of  suggestion. 

In  the  Octagon  Chapel  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  on  the  top 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  so  well 
known  for  the  magnificent  view 
which  it  commands  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  is  shown  the 
native  rock  which  forms  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  from  which  our 
Lord  ascended  into  heaven.  On 
this  rock,  it  is  said  by  tradition, 
He  left  the  mark  of  His  foot- 
steps. Arculf,  who  visited  Pales- 
tine about  the  year  700,  says — 

"  On  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  the 
church  are  to  be  seen  the  last  prints 
in  the  dust  of  our  Lord's  feet,  and  the 


roof  appears  above  where  He  ascended; 
and  although  the  earth  is  daily  carried 
away  by  believers,  yet  still  it  remains 
as  before,  and  retains  the  same  impres- 
sion of  the  feet." 

Jerome  mentions  that  in  his  time 
the  same  custom  was  observed, 
followed  by  the  same  singular 
result.  Later  writers,  however, 
asserted  that  the  impressions  were 
made,  not  in  the  ground,  or  in  the 
dust,  but  on  the  solid  rock  ;  and 
that  originally  there  were  two,  one 
of  them  having  been  stolen  long  ago 
by  the  Mohammedans,  who  broke 
off  the  fragment  of  stone  on  which 
it  was  stamped.  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville  describes  the  appearance  of 
the  solitary  surviving  footmark  as 
it  looked  in  his  day,  1322  :  "From 
that  mount  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
ascended  to  heaven  on  Ascension 
Day,  and  yet  there  appears  the 
impress  of  His  left  foot  in  the 
stone."  What  is  now  seen  in  the 
place  is  a  simple  rude  cavity  in  the 
natural  rock,  which  bears  but  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  human 
foot.  It  may  have  been  artificially 
sculptured,  or  it  may  be  only  one 
of  those  curious  hollows  into  which 
limestone  rocks  are  frequently 
weathered.  In  either  case,  it 
naturally  lent  itself  to  the  sacred 
legend  that  has  gathered  around  it. 
In  the  Kaaba,  the  most  ancient 
and  remarkable  building  of  the 
great  Mosque  at  Mecca,  is  pre- 
served a  miraculous  stone,  with 
the  print  of  Abraham's  feet  im- 
pressed upon  it.  It  is  said,  by  Mo- 
hammedan tradition,  to  be  the 
identical  stone  which  served  the 
patriarch  as  a  scaffold  when  he 
helped  Ishmael  to  rebuild  the 
Kaaba,  which  had  been  originally 
constructed  by  Seth,  and  was  after- 
wards destroyed  by  the  Deluge. 
While  Abraham  stood  upon  this 
stone,  it  rose  and  sank  with  him 
as  he  built  the  walls  of  the  sacred 
edifice.  The  relic  is  said  to  be  a 
fragment  of  the  same  grey  Mecca 
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stone  of  which  the  whole  building 
is  constructed, — in  this  respect  dif- 
fering from  the  famous  black  stone 
brought  to  Abraham  and  Ishmael 
by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  built 
into  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  Kaaba,  which 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  either 
a  meteorite  or  fragment  of  vol- 
canic basalt.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  a  jacinth  of 
dazzling  whiteness,  but  to  have 
been  made  black  as  ink  by  the 
touch  of  sinful  man,  and  that  it 
can  only  recover  its  original  purity 
and  brilliancy  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. The  millions  of  kisses  and 
touches  impressed  by  the  faithful 
have  worn  the  surface  consider- 
ably ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  traces 
of  cup-shaped  hollows  have  been 
observed  on  it.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  the  relics  associ- 
ated with  Abraham  are  of  high 
antiquity,  and  may  possibly  have 
belonged  to  the  prehistoric  wor- 
ship which  marked  Mecca  as  a 
sacred  site,  long  before  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Prophet  had  set  up  their 
shrine  there.  On  Jebel  Musa,  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  convent 
of  Mar  Elias,  a  mark  is  shown  in 
the  rock,  somewhat  resembling  the 
print  of  the  forepart  of  the  foot, 
which  is  said  to  be  either  that 
of  the  Prophet  himself  or  of  his 
camel,  and  is  devoutly  kissed  by 
all  Mohammedans.  The  monks 
of  St  Catherine  say,  however, 
that  this  mark  was  made  by  their 
own  brethren  in  former  days,  to 
secure  the  sanctity  of  the  place, 
and  preserve  themselves  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Bedouins. 

On  the  top  of  Gerizim,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  the  holy  places 
in  Palestine,  and  probably  the  site 
of  a  prehistoric  sanctuary,  is  point- 
ed out  a  curious  flight  of  steps, 
variously  called  "  the  seven  steps 
of  Adam  out  of  Paradise,"  or 
"the  seven  steps  of  Abraham's 
altar."  And  it  is  interesting  to 


notice,  in  connection  with  these 
steps,  the  recent  discovery  of  .a 
cup -shaped  hollow,  about  a  foot 
in  diameter  and  nine  inches  deep, 
on  the  same  rock,  exactly  like 
numerous  other  artificial  hollows 
found  on  flat  rocks  beside  dol- 
mens in  Palestine,  and  in  our 
own  and  other  countries.  The 
Samaritans  say  that  this  hollow 
marked  the  spot  where  the  laver 
in  the  court  of  their  tabernacle 
stood.  It  was  intended,  in  all 
probability,  to  retain  libations 
poured  on  the  sacred  rock,  and 
was  connected  with  the  primitive 
worship  of  the  locality,  before  the 
Samaritans  came  to  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  the  sacred  Mosque  of 
Hebron,  built  over  the  cave  of 
Machpelah,  is  pointed  out  a  foot- 
print of  the  ordinary  size  on  a 
slab  of  stone,  variously  called  that 
of  Adam  or  of  Mohammed.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Mecca  some  six  hundred  years 
ago,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  recess  at 
the  back  of  the  shrine  of  Abraham, 
where  it  is  placed  on  a  sort  of  shelf 
about  three  feet  above  the  floor. 
On  the  margin  of  the  tank,  in  the 
court  of  the  ruined  mosque  at  Baal- 
bee,  there  are  shown  four  giant 
footmarks,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  impressed  by  some  patri- 
arch or  prophet,  but  are  more  likely 
to  have  been  connected  with  the 
ancient  religion  of  Canaan,  which 
lingered  here  to  the  latest  days  of 
Roman  paganism.  In  Damascus 
there  was  at  one  time  a  sacred  build- 
ing called  the  Mosque  of  the  Holy 
Foot,  in  which  there  was  &>  stone 
having  upon  it  the  print  of  the 
feet  of  Moses.  Ibn  Batuta  saw 
this  curious  relic  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century  ;  but  both  the 
mosque  and  the  stone  have  since 
disappeared.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Jordan  a  Bedouin  tribe,  called 
the  Adwan,  worship  the  print 
left  on  a  stone  by  the  roadside 
by  a  prophetess  while  mounting 
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her  camel,  in  order  to  proceed 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The 
Kadriyeh  dervishes  of  Egypt  adore 
a  gigantic  shoe,  as  an  emblem  of 
the  sacred  foot  of  the  founder  of 
their  sect ;  and  near  Madura,  a 
large  leather  shoe  is  offered  in 
worship  to  a  deity  that,  like  Diana, 
presides  over  the  chase. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection,  that  on  the  figures 
carved  on  all  the  Hittite  monu- 
ments the  shoes  resemble  the 
Canadian  moccasins,  with  a  long 
bandage  wound  round  the  foot 
and  ankle,  which  is  the  best  pos- 
sible covering  for  the  foot  in  a 
country  where  the  cold  in  winter 
is  intense  and  the  snow  lingers 
long  on  the  ground.  These  san- 
dals are  exactly  like  those  worn 
by  the  Kurdish  tribes  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  show  that  the  Hit- 
tites  of  Palestine  did  not  belong 
to  a  Semitic  race,  but  were  a  mi- 
grating people,  who  came  origin- 
ally from  a  cold  Northern  region. 

To  the  student  of  comparative 
religion  the  Phrabat,  or  Sacred  Foot 
of  Buddha,  opens  up  a  most  inter- 
esting field  of  investigation.  In 
the  East,  impressions  of  the  feet 
of  this  wonderful  person  are  as 
common  as  those  of  Christ  and 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  West. 
Buddhists  are  continually  increas- 
ing the  number  by  copies  of  the 
originals ;  and  native  painters  of 
Siam  who  are  ambitious  of  dis- 
tinction, often  present  these  sacred 
objects  to  the  king,  adorned  with 
the  highest  skill  of  their  art,  as 
the  most  acceptable  gift  they  can 
offer.  The  sacred  footprint  enters 
into  the  very  essence  of  the  Bud- 
dhist religion;  it  claims  from  the 
Indo-Chinese  nations  a  degree  of 
veneration  scarcely  yielding  to  that 
which  they  pay  to  Buddha  himself. 
It  is  very  ancient,  and  was  framed 
to  embody  in  one  grand  symbol  a 
complete  system  of  theology  and 
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theogony,  which  has  been  gradu- 
ally forgotten  or  perverted  by  suc- 
ceeding ages  to  the  purposes  of  a 
ridiculous  superstition.  It  is  elab- 
orately carved  and  painted  with 
numerous  symbols,  each  of  which 
has  a  profound  significance.  The 
liturgy  of  the  Siamese  connected 
with  it  consists  of  fifty  measured 
lines  of  eight  syllables  each,  and 
contains  the  names  of  a  hundred 
and  eight  distinct  symbolical  ob- 
jects,— such  as  the  lion,  the  ele- 
phant, the  sun  and  moon  in  their 
cars  drawn  by  oxen,  the  horse,  the 
serpents,  the  spiral  building,  the 
tree,  the  six  spheres,  the  five  lakes, 
and  the  altar — all  of  which  are 
represented  on  the  foot.  This  list 
of  symbolical  allusions  is  recited 
by  the  priests,  and  forms  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  ritual  of  worship. 
The  Siamese  priests  say  that  any 
mortal  about  to  arrive  at  the 
threshold  of  Nivan  has  his  feet 
emblazoned  spontaneously  with  all 
the  symbols  to  be  seen  on  the 
Phrabat.  I  have  seen  a  slab  from 
Thibet  differing  materially  from 
this.  Impressions  of  two  feet  were 
carved  upon  it — each  foot-sole  be- 
ing ornamented  in  the  centre  with 
a  representation  of  the  sun  sur- 
rounded by  a  halo  and  by  three 
concentric  rings,  and  having  one 
fylfot  cross  on  the  large  toe,  two 
fylfot  crosses  on  the  heel,  and 
immediately  below  the  toes  a 
fylfot  cross  with  a  looped  tau 
cross  on  either  side.  The  tau  cross, 
crux  ansata,  St  Anthony's  Cross,  or 
the  Swastica,  is  the  commonest  of 
all  primitive  symbols,  being  found 
almost  everywhere.  The  Egyptian 
form  of  it  has  a  loop  or  handle, 
exactly  like  our  astronomical  sign 
of  Venus,  and  is  called  the  "  Key 
of  the  Nile,"  or  the  "  Emblem  of 
Life."  This  is  identical  with  the 
pattern  incised  on  the  footprints  of 
Buddha  in  the  East ;  and  taken  in 
connection  with  the  representation 
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of  the  sun  on  the  same  footprints, 
it  must  be  held  to  symbolise  the 
origin  of  life,  and  is  always  borne 
in  the  hands  of  the  gods,  or  im- 
pressed upon  objects  connected 
with  them. 

The  Siamese  acknowledge  only 
five  genuine  Phrabats  made  by  the 
actual  feet  of  Buddha.     They  are 
called  the  Five  Impressions  of  the 
Divine  Foot.    The  first  is  on  a  rock 
on  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca,  where,  beside  the  mark 
of  Buddha's  foot,  there  is  also  one 
of  a  dog's  foot,  which  is  much  ven- 
erated by  the  natives.    The  second 
Phrabat  is  on  the  Golden  Moun- 
tain,    the    hill    with    the     holy 
footstep     of     Buddha,    in     Siarn, 
which  Buddha  visited  on  one  occa- 
sion.     The  impression  is  that  of 
the  right  foot,  and  is  covered  with 
a   maradop,    a   pyramidal   canopy 
supported  by  gilded  pilasters.    The 
hollow  of  the  footstep  is  generally 
filled  with  water,  which  the  devo- 
tee sprinkles  over  his  body  to  wash 
away  the  stain  of  his  sin.      The 
third  Phrabat  is  on  a  hill  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna,  in  the  midst 
of   an  extensive  and  deep  forest, 
which  spreads  over  broken  ranges 
of    hills.      The    Phrabat   is  on  a 
raised  terrace,  like  that  on  which 
most  of  the  Buddhist  temples  are 
built.      The   pyramidal   structure 
which  shelters  it  is  of  hewn  stone 
ninety  feet  high,   and  is  like  the 
baldacchino  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
church.      There  are  four   impres- 
sions  on   different   terraces,    each 
rising  above  the  other,  correspond- 
ing to   the   four   descents  of   the 
deity.     The  fourth  Phrabat  is  also 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.     But 
the  fifth  and  most  celebrated  of  all 
is  the  print  of  the  sacred  foot  on 
the  top  of  the  Amala  Sri  Pada,  or 
Adam's  Peak,  in  Ceylon.     On  the 
highest  point  of  this  hill  there  is  a 
pagoda-like  building,  supported  on 
slender  pillars,  and  open  on  every 
side  to  the  winds.      Underneath 


this  canopy,  in  the  centre  of  a  huge 
mass  of  gneiss  and  hornblende, 
forming  the  living  rock,  there  is 
the  rude  outline  of  a  gigantic  foot 
about  five  feet  long,  and  of  pro- 
portionate breadth. 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  who  has 
given   a   full    and   interesting  ac- 
count of  this  last  Phrabat  in  his 
work  on  Ceylon,   to  which  I  am 
indebted  for  the   following  infor- 
mation, supposes  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally  a   natural   hollow   in   the 
rock,    afterwards    artificially    en- 
larged  and   shaped    into   its   pre- 
sent   appearance ;     but   whatever 
may  have  been  its  origin  at  first, 
its    present    shape   is   undoubted- 
ly  of   great,    perhaps   prehistoric, 
antiquity.      In   the   sacred   books 
of   the   Buddhists    it    is    referred 
to,  upwards  of   300  years  before 
Christ,   as  the  impression   left  of 
Buddha's  foot  when  he  visited  the 
earth  after  the  Deluge,  with  gifts 
and  blessings  for  his  worshippers ; 
and    in   the  first  century  of   the 
Christian  era  it  is  recorded  that  a 
king  of  Cashmere  went  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Ceylon  for  the  express 
purpose  of  adoring  this  Sri-pada, 
or  Sacred  Footprint.     The  Gnos- 
tics of  the  first  Christian  centuries 
attributed  it  to  leu,  the  first  man  ; 
and  in  one  of  the  oldest  manuscripts 
in   existence,  now  in  the  British 
Museum — the  Coptic  version  of  the 
"  Faithful  Wisdom,"  said  to  have 
been  written  by  the  great   Gnos- 
tic philosopher  Valentinus  in  the 
fourth  century — there  is  mention 
made  of  this  venerable  relic,  the 
Saviour  being  said  to  inform  the 
Virgin  Mary  that  He  has  appointed 
the  Spirit  Kalapataraoth  as  guar- 
dian over  it.     From  the  Gnostics 
the    Mohammedans    received   the 
tradition ;    for   they   believe   that 
when    Adam   was  expelled    from 
Paradise  he  lived  many  years  on 
this  mountain  alone,  before  he  was 
reunited  to  Eve  on  Mount   Ara- 
fath,  which  overhangs  Mecca.    The 
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early  Portuguese  settlers  in  the 
island  attributed  the  sacred  foot- 
print to  St  Thomas,  who  is  said  by 
tradition  to  have  preached  the  Gos- 
pel, after  the  ascension  of  Christ, 
in  Persia  and  India,  and  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Malabar, 
where  he  founded  the  Christian 
Church  which  still  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Christians  of  St  Tho- 
mas ;  and  they  believed  that  all 
the  trees  on  the  mountain,  and 
for  half  a  league  round  about  its 
base,  bent  their  crowns  in  the 
direction  of  this  sacred  object — a 
mark  of  respect  which  they  affirm- 
ed could  only  be  offered  to  the 
footstep  of  an  apostle.  The  Brah- 
mins have  appropriated  the  sacred 
mark  as  the  footprint  of  their  god- 
dess Siva.  At  the  present  day  the 
Buddhists  are  the  guardians  of  the 
shrine ;  but  the  worshippers  of 
other  creeds  are  not  prevented 
from  paying  their  homage  at  it, 
and  they  meet  in  peace  and  good- 
will around  the  object  of  their  com- 
mon adoration.  By  this  circum- 
stance the  Christian  visitor  is  re- 
minded of  the  sacred  footprint, 
already  alluded  to,  on  the  rock  of 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  is  part 
of  a  mosque,  and  has  five  altars 
for  the  Greek,  Latin,  Armenian, 
Syrian,  and  Coptic  Churches,  all  of 
whom  climb  the  hill  on  Ascension 
Day  to  celebrate  the  festival ;  the 
Mohammedans,  too,  coming  in  and 
offering  their  prayers  at  the  same 
shrine.  The  worship  paid  on  the 
mountain  of  the  sacred  foot  in 
Ceylon  consists  of  offerings  of  the 
crimson  flowers  of  the  rhododen- 
dron, which  grow  freely  among  the 
crags  around,  accompanied  by  vari- 
ous genuflexions  and  shoutings,  and 
concluding  with  the  striking  of  an 
ancient  bell,  and  a  draught  from 
the  sacred  well  which  springs  up  a 
little  below  the  summit.  These 
ceremonies  point  to  a  very  primi- 
tive mode  of  worship ;  and  it  is 


probable  that,  as  Adam's  Peak  was 
venerated  from  a  remote  antiquity 
by  the  aborigines  of  Ceylon,  being 
connected  by  them  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun,  the  sacred  foot- 
print may  belong  to  this  prehis- 
toric cult.  Models  of  the  foot- 
print are  shown  in  various  temples 
in  Ceylon. 

Besides  these  five  great  Phra- 
bats,  there  are  others  of  inferior 
celebrity  in  the  East.  In  the  P'hra 
Pathom  of  the  Siamese,  Buddha  is 
said  to  have  left  impressions  of  his 
feet  at  Lauca  and  Chakravan.  At 
Ava  there  is  a  Phrabat  near  Prome 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  type  of 
the  creation.  Another  is  seen  in 
the  same  country  on  a  large  rock 
lying  amidst  the  hills  a  day's 
journey  west  of  Meinbu.  Dr 
Leyden  says  that  it  is  in  the 
country  of  the  Lan  that  all  the 
celebrated  founders  of  the  religion 
of  Buddha  are  reported  to  have 
left  their  most  remarkable  vestiges. 
The  traces  of  the  sacred  foot  are 
sparingly  scattered  over  Pegu,  Ava, 
and  Arracan.  But  among  the  Lan 
they  are  concentrated ;  and  thither 
devotees  repair  to  worship  at  the 
sacred  steps  of  Pra  Kukuson,  Pra 
Konnakan,  Pra  Puttakatsop,  and 
Pra  Samutacadam. 

The  footsteps  of  Vishnu  are  also 
frequent  in  India.  Sir  William 
Jones  tells  us  that  in  the  Puranas 
mention  is  made  of  a  white  moun- 
tain on  which  King  Sravana  sat 
meditating  on  the  divine  foot  of 
Vishnu  at  the  station  Trevirana. 
When  the  Hindoos  entered  into 
possession  of  Gay  a — one  of  the 
four  most  sacred  places  of  Bud- 
dhism—  they  found  the  popular 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  sacred  foot- 
print there  so  strong,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  incorporate  the 
relic  into  their  own  religious  sys- 
tem, and  to  attribute  it  to  Vishnu. 
Thousands  of  Hindoo  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  India  now  visit  the 
shrine  every  year.  Indeed  to  the 
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worshippers  of  Vishnu  the  Temple 
of  Vishnupad  at  Gaya  is  one  of 
the  most  holy  in  all  India ;  and, 
as  we  are  informed  in  the  great 
work  of  Dr  Mitra,  the  later  religi- 
ous books  earnestly  enjoin  that  no 
one  should  fail,  at  least  once  in  his 
lifetime,  to  visit  the  spot.  They 
commend  the  wish  for  numerous 
offspring  on  the  ground  that,  out 
of  the  many,  one  son  might  visit 
Gaya,  and  by  performing  the  rites 
prescribed  in  connection  with  the 
holy  footstep,  rescue  his  father  from 
eternal  destruction.  The  stone  is  a 
large  hemispherical  block  of  granite, 
with  an  uneven  top,  bearing  the 
carvings  of  two  human  feet.  The 
frequent  washings  which  it  daily 
undergoes  have  worn  out  the 
peculiar  sectorial  marks  which  the 
feet  contain,  and  even  the  outlines 
of  the  feet  themselves  are  but 
dimly  perceptible.  English  archi- 
tects are  now  engaged  in  preserv- 
ing the  ruins  of  the  splendid 
temple  associated  with  this  foot- 
print, where  the  ministry  of 
India's  great  teacher — the  "  Light 
of  Asia  " — began.  In  the  Indian 
Museum  at  Calcutta  there  is  a 
large  slab  of  white  marble  bearing 
the  figure  of  a  human  foot  sur- 
rounded by  two  dragons.  It  was 
brought  from  a  temple  in  Burmah, 
where  it  used  to  be  worshipped  as 
a  representation  of  Buddha's  foot. 
It  is  seven  inches  long  and  three 
inches  broad,  and  is  divided  into  a 
hundred  and  eight  compartments, 
each  of  which  contains  a  different 
mystical  mark. 

At  Gangautri,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  is  a  wooden  temple  contain- 
ing a  footprint  of  Ganga  on  a  black 
stone.  In  a  strange  subterranean 
temple,  inside  the  great  fort  at 
Allahabad,  there  are  two  footprints 
of  Vishnu,  along  with  footprints  of 
Rama,  and  of  his  wife  Sita.  In 
India  the  "  kaddam  rassul,"  or  sup- 
posed impression  of  Mohammed's 
foot  in  clay,  which  is  kept  moist, 


and  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  cage,  is 
not  unf  requently  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  gravestones  of  the  followers  of 
Islam.  On  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain 136  miles  south  of  Bhagalpur 
is  one  of  the  principal  places  of 
Jain  worship  in  India.  On  the 
table-land  are  twenty  small  Jain 
temples  on  different  craggy  heights, 
which  resemble  an  extinguisher  in 
shape.  In  each  of  them  is  to  be 
found  the  Vasu  Padukas — a  sacred 
foot  similar  to  that  which  is  seen 
in  the  Jain  temple  at  Champanagar. 
The  sect  of  the  Jain  in  South 
Bihar  has  two  places  of  pilgrim- 
age. One  is  a  tank  choked  with 
weeds  and  lotus-flowers,  which  has 
a  small  island  in  the  centre  con- 
taining a  temple,  with  two  stones 
in  the  interior,  on  one  of  which  is 
an  inscription  and  the  impression 
of  the  two  feet  of  Gautama — the 
most  common  object  of  worship  of 
the  Jains  in  this  district.  The 
other  is  the  place  in  the  same  part 
of  the  country  where  the  body  of 
Mahavira,  one  of  the  twenty-four 
lawgivers,  was  burnt  about  six 
centuries  before  Christ.  It  re- 
sembles the  other  temple,  and  is 
situated  in  an  island  in  a  tank. 
The  island  is  terraced  round,  and 
in  the  cavity  of  the  beehive-like 
top  there  is  the  representation  of 
Mahavira's  feet,  to  which  crowds 
of  pilgrims  are  continually  flocking. 
In  the  centre  of  the  Jain  temple 
at  Puri,  where  this  most  remark- 
able man  died,  there  are  also  three 
representations  of  his  feet,  and  one 
impression  of  the  feet  of  each  of 
his  eleven  disciples. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  foot- 
prints carved  on  rocks  and  stones 
are  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  world.  Many  of  them  belong 
to  a  class  of  prehistoric  sculptures 
equally  ubiquitous,  which  have  only 
recently  been  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  antiquarian  world, 
and  which  as  yet  are  involved 
in  almost  impenetrable  mystery. 
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The  connection  of  prehistoric  foot- 
prints with  sacred  sites  and  places 
of  sepulture  would  indicate  that 
they  had  a  religious  significance, 
— an  idea  still  further  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  of  their  being 
frequently  associated  with  holy 
wells  and  groves,  and  with  cup- 
shaped  marks  on  cromlechs  or  sac- 
rificial altars,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  used  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  libations  ;  while  their 
universal  distribution  points  to  a 
hoary  antiquity,  when  a  primitive 
natural  cultus  spread  over  the 
whole  earth,  traces  of  which  are 
found  in  every  land,  behind  the 
more  elaborate  and  systematic 
faith  which  afterwards  took  its 
place.  They  are  probably  among 
the  oldest  stone-carvings  that  have 
been  left  to  us,  and  were  executed 
by  rude  races  with  rude  imple- 
ments either  in  the  later  stone  or 
early  bronze  age.  Their  subsequent 
dedication  to  holy  persons  in  Chris- 
tian times  was  in  all  likelihood 
only  a  survival  of  their  original 
sacred  use  long  ages  after  the 
memory  of  the  particular  rites  and 
ceremonies  connected  with  them 
passed  away.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  sacred  marks  are 
said  to  be  impressions  of  the  female 
foot,  attributed  to  the  Virgin  Mary; 
and  in  this  circumstance  we  may 
perhaps  trace  a  connection  with 
the  worship  of  the  receptive  ele- 
ment in  nature,  which  was  also  a 
distinctive  feature  of  primitive  re- 
ligion. The  hand  was  the  male 
symbol,  and  was  impressed  upon 
various  objects, — on  the  lintel  or 
above  the  arch  of  the  door,  on  the 
standard  of  the  army,  and  even  on 
the  Christian  cross,  as  a  relic  of 
one  of  the  oldest  of  pagan  symbols. 
The  "  sacred  proof  "  of  the  sanctity 
of  Nanak,  the  founder  of  the 
Sikh  sect  in  India,  is  the  deeply 
indented  mark  of  an  outspread 
hand  on  a  huge  rock. 


It  is  strange  how  traces  of  this 
primitive  worship  of  footprints  sur- 
vive, not  merely  in  the  mythical 
stories  and  superstitious  practices 
connected  with  the  objects  them- 
selves, but  also  in  curious  rites  and 
customs  that  at  first  sight  might 
seem  to  have  had  no  connection 
with  them.  The  throwing  of  the 
shoe  after  a  newly-married  couple 
is  said  to  refer  to  the  primitive 
mode  of  marriage  by  capture ;  but 
there  is  equal  plausibility  in  refer- 
ring it  to  the  prehistoric  worship 
of  the  footprint  as  the  symbol  of 
the  powers  of  nature.  To  the 
same  original  source  we  may  per- 
haps attribute  the  custom  con- 
nected with  the  Levirate  law  in 
the  Bible,  when  the  woman  took 
off  the  shoe  of  the  kinsman  who 
refused  to  marry  her,  whose  name 
should  be  afterwards  called  in 
Israel  "  the  house  of  him  that  hath 
his  shoe  loosed."  In  regard  to  the 
general  subject,  it  may  be  said  that 
we  can  discern  in  the  primitive 
adoration  of  footprints  a  somewhat 
advanced  stage  in  the  religious 
thoughts  of  man.  He  has  got 
beyond  total  ignorance  and  un- 
consciousness concerning  God,  and 
beyond  totemism  or  the  mere  wor- 
ship of  natural  objects  —  trees, 
streams,  stones,  animals,  &c.  He 
has  reached  the  conception  of  a 
deity  who  is  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  objects  around  him,  and 
whose  place  of  abode  is  elsewhere. 
He  worships  the  impression  of  the 
foot  for  the  sake  of  the  being  who 
left  it ;  and  the  impression  helps 
him  to  realise  the  presence  and  to 
form  a  picture  of  his  deity.  That 
deity  is  not  a  part  of  nature,  because 
he  can  make  nature  plastic  to  his 
tread,  and  leave  his  footmark  on 
the  hard  rock  as  if  it  were  soft 
mud.  He  thinks  of  him  as  the 
author  and  controller  of  nature, 
and  for  the  first  time  rises  to  the 
conception  of  a  supernatural  being. 
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LONDON. 

I.   THE  ROW  AND  WESTMINSTER. 
EPISTLE   TO   A   FRIEND. 

"  WRITE  my  thoughts  about  London  "  ! — Good  Heavens  !  I  really  don't 

know  yet 

Where  I  stand  with  my  legs,  or  whither  I  look  with  my  eyes,  Tom : 
Such  a  forest  of  houses,  and  such  an  ocean  of  people, 
Street  after  street  without  end,  and  road  into  road  debouching ; 
Such  a  wheel  and  a  whirl,  a  mighty  maelstrom  of  mortals, 
Surging  now  here  and  now  there  with  foamy  billows  tremendous ; 
Such  a  rattle  and  roar,  and  thundering  roll  portentous, 
Over  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  under  their  dark  foundations. 
Whoso  has  got  a  cool  head  may  number  the  busses  and  cabs  here, 
Thread  his  way  through  the  crossings,  and  wander,  not  lost,  in  the  lanes 

here; 

I  can  only  stand  and  rub  my  eyes  and  wonder, 
When  I  have  room  to  stand,  and  a  cab  is  not  driving  behind  me  ! 

"  Have  I  been  in  the  Row  ? "     Of  course  :  it  is  really  a  splendid 
Sight,  this  reel  of  the  gods,  this  merry-go-round  of  fashion ; 
Fashion  and  rank  and  title,  and  full-blown  pomp  of  existence, 
Rolling  along  in  waves  upon  waves  of  exuberant  joyaunce ; 
Rattle  of  cars,  and  clatter  of  steeds  well-trained  to  the  harness, 
Like  to  the  tramp  of  the  gods  when  they  drive  their  steeds  o'er  the  glowing 
Floors  of  Olympus ;  most  like  to  the  radiant  march  of  Apollo, 
Lashing  his  milk-white  steeds  through  the  rosy  gates  of  the  morning ; 
Like  to  fulminant  Jove,  when  he  shakes  the  reins  of  his  lightning 
Over  the  dark-blue  clouds,  that  nurse  the  stores  of  his  thunder ; 
Like  to  the  starry  career  of  the  golden  Aphrodite, 
Drawn  in  a  car  of  the  swans  that  borrow  the  rose  from  her  blushes ; 
Like  as  mortals  may  be  to  Immortals, — for  we  are  but  shadows, 
Dim  and  dwindled  and  small,  of  the  primal  types  in  Olympus : 
Small,  but  great  in  our  sphere,  and  careering  with  various  splendour 
Here,  as  gods,  in  the  Park.     Lo  !  there  in  four-handed  glory 
Rides  the  pride  of  the  Row,  the  dexterous  master  of  Coaching, 
Burly  and  big  as  a  Briton  may  be  who  rejoices  in  horses 
Here,  or  at  Epsom,  in  blossomy  June  on  the  day  of  the  Derby, 
When  the  pulse  of  wide  London  beats  quick  with  keen  expectation ; 
When  from  dingy  lane  and  broad-wayed  far-viewed  mansions, 
Stream  the  people  in  floods,  and  even  grave  statesmen  and  M.P.'s 
Wisely  slacken  debate ;  and,  touched  with  the  common  contagion, 
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Strain  their  eyes  with  delight  on  the  wind-footed  horses  at  Epsom. 
Here  a  vision  more  fair  ! — that  well-zoned  mettlesome  maiden 
Loftily  throned  on  the  back  of  a  charger  proud  of  his  burden ; 
She  with  venturous  light  in  her  eye,  and  with  breezy  beauty 
Flushing  her  cheek,  sweeps  airily  borne  like  a  bird  on  its  pinions, 
Sure  and  fearless  ;  a  maiden  well  braced  in  nerve  and  in  muscle, 
Far  from  sensual  ease,  to  be  mother  of  lustiest  Britons, 
Cousined  to  Romans  in  strength  and  in  breadth  of  masterful  Empire. 
Who  comes  next  in  the  carriage  with  t wain-tailed  glory  of  flunkeys, 
Splendid  in  powder  and  plush — that  bright  little  man  in  the  corner ; 
Bright,  and  beaming,  and  bland,  and  a  face  as  round  as  an  apple ; 
Round  and  red  as  an  apple,  and  mellow  as  apples  in  autumn  1 
Surely  a  duke  or  an  earl,  he  looks  so  serene  and  secure  there, 
With  a  whole  county  to  hang  on  his  finger  as  light  as  a  ring  there. 
Neither  a  duke  nor  an  earl,  but  a  brave  industrious  worker, 
Glory  of  England  !  through  labour  and  sweat  who  mounted  to  honour, 
Honour  and  wealth  and  repute,  and  a  nod  from  the  Prince  in  the  Park  here. 
Many  such  heroes  there  be,  the  pride  of  the  practical  Briton, 
Scooping  the  mountains,  and  bridging  the  flood,  and  ploughing  the  ocean  ; 
Wedding  the  east  to  the  west  with  electric  greetings,  and  changing 
Dross  to  copper,  and  copper  to  gold,  by  magic  of  labour 
Wonder-working.     All  praise  to  the  men  who  by  clear  persistent 
Purpose  of  work,  and  strokes  of  well  divined  speculation, 
Carefully  gathered  the  gold  which  with  generous  bounty  they  squander. 
Here  comes  another  suchlike,  an  Australian  merchant ;  I  knew  him 
Well  when  a  youth  at  St  Andrews — a  Scot  from  the  nail  to  the  backbone, — 
Plodding  his  hard-headed  way  through  quadratic  equations  and  fluxions, 
Grammars  Latin  and  Greek,  indicative  mood  and  subjunctive, 
Feeding  on  these  with  delight ;  but  soon  he  flung  off  the  scholar, 
Feeling  the  strain  of  adventure  too  strong  for  the  bounds  of  the  College. 
Off"  for  Sydney  he  sailed,  and  toiled  at  the  desk  and  the  ledger 
Year  after  year,  and  wisely  descried  the  needs  of  the  market, 
Wisely  marked  out  the  ground  that  was  fated  for  building,  and  wisely 
Bought,  and  waited,  and  sold  when  the  tide  was  high  for  the  seller ; 
Then  with  brain  and  with  brawn,  and  with  pockets  bulging  with  bullion, 
Back  to  Scotland  he  came,  and  planted  his  money  where  money 
Grows  without  labour  or  care,  as  a  little  Virginia  creeper 
Visibly  creeps  up  the  porch  of  a  new  brick  house  in  Brompton. 
Now  he  rides  in  the  Park  •  and  "  Rise,  Sir  Edward,"  the  Queen  said 
Once,  when  he  gave  twenty  thousand  to  build  a  college  for  ladies. 
Happy  Sir  Edward  the  Scot !     Four  peoples  are  mighty  in  money, 
Jews,  and  Greeks,  and  Scots,  and  John  Bull  paunchy  and  proud  here. 
But  here  comes  another,  a  big  one  who  maketh  his  boast  of  the  dollar, 
Bred  in  the  land  far  West  where  dollars  and  demos  are  mighty ; 
He,  by  the  power  of  the  dollar,  from  county  to  county  advancing, 
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Bought  the  Bens  of  the  Scots,  a  Transatlantic  Ninirod, 

Mighty  to  hunt  down  the  deer  before  the  Lord  or  the  Devil. 

Little  recked  he  for  the  men,  the  stout-thewed  breed  of  the  mountains, 

Kilted  heroes  who  fight  the  battles  of  England  in  far  lands  : 

These,  close-huddled,  he  drove  from  the  crofts,  the  homes  of  their  fathers, 

Down  to  the  shelvy  shore  to  feed  upon  whelks  and  mussels, 

Till  they  shall  dwindle  and  die,  and  free  the  deer  from  disturbance. 

Let  the  American  pass  !  here  comes  a  Briton,  a  true  man, 

Albert,  Prince  of  Wales,  a  prince  right  princely  and  portly, 

Big  and  bland  and  broad  as  Henry  VIII.  on  his  legs  stood. 

God  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales,  good  shoot  of  good  stock,  and  preserve  him 

Safe  from  dynamite  plots  and  Radical  sons  of  negation, — 

Men  who  are  never  content,  and  who  live  on  dispraise  of  their  fellows, 

111  at  ease  in  their  skin,  and  kicking  against  the  pricks  here, 

Pulling  the  old  house  down,  with  promise  to  build  a  new  one 

High  in  the  clouds  somewhere,  where  mortar  and  brick  are  not  needed. 

But  I  must  close  my  roll :  the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  here 

Half  the  pride  of  the  Park,  the  Duke  and  the  Earl  and  the  Marquis, 

Barons  and  Baronets  hung  with  medals  and  ribbons  of  honour, 

Trooping  car  upon  car  to  feed  the  gaze  of  the  commons. 

Wonderful  creatures  those  proud  high-perched  humanities,  sometimes 

Only  with  boastful  blood  in  their  veins  that  creeps  from  ancestral 

Fountain  of  honour,  impure  and  feeble  with  flabby  indulgence, 

Barren  of  noble  exploits ;  sometimes  with  fresh  burst  of  goodness 

Native,  direct  from  God,  that  leaps  with  electric  virtue 

Into  contagious  life,  as  a  well  upsprings  when  a  borer 

Pricks  a  vein  in  the  earth.     Lo,  there  a  magnificent  Duke  comes, 

Known  far  north  where  the  Scoto-Celt  abuts  on  the  Norseman, 

Monarch  from  sea  to  sea,  with  a  score  of  Bens  in  his  pocket ; 

Not  he  lives  like  an  ox,  to  feed  on  inherited  fatness, 

Lazy  and  languid,  but  puts  forth  his  arm  in  quest  of  adventure, 

Chaining  the  steam  for  his  need,  and  blasting  the  rocks,  and  wrenching 

Up  from  their  roots  in  the  moss  the  stumps  of  the  forest  primeval, 

Older  than  Sidon  and  Tyre,  and  tombs  of  Memphian  builders. 

And  here  comes  another  far-famed,  a  god  in  the  land  of  the  West  Gael, 

Where  the  long-drawn  loch  with  silvery  serpentine  splendour 

Licks  the  feet  of  the  Bens.     Not  he  with  mechanic  expertness 

Tames  the  fire  to  his  use,  or  holds  the  rein  of  the  steam-horse, 

But  in  the  chamber  of  council,  with  grace  of  traditional  wisdom, 

Thoughtful  he  sits  and  moulds  the  measures  that  fashion  the  people 

Into  the  fates  of  the  future.     Nor  only  as  statesman  he  wisely 

Steers  the  ship  of  the  state,  but  from  the  cathedra  of  science 

Teaches,  with  Ramsay  and  Geikie,  to  spell  the  story  of  ages 

Written  with  fire  and  with  flood  in  the  high-piled  rocks  of  the  Highlands; 
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Grave  likewise  as  a  preacher,  and  owning  with  reverent  wisdom 
God  in  this  temple  of  things,  where  to  live  and  to  look  is  to  worship, 
Far  from  the  crude  conceit  of  the  sophist,  the  priest  of  negation, 
Prating  of  chance  in  a  world  that  teems  with  miraculous  reason, 
Closely  cased  in  the  shell  of  soulless  cold  speculation, 
Seeing  with  sightless  eyes,  and,  in  mid-day  splendour  of  beauty, 
Blind  to  the  love  of  God  that  shines  in  the  face  of  creation. 

"Westminster  ? " — Yes,  I  have  seen  it,  not  once  or  twice,  but  three  times. 
Thrice — and  three  times  three,  had  only  my  tether  allowed  it. 
August  memorial-hall  of  the  noble  achievements  of  Britons, 
Whence  the  dead  look  down  with  a  shadow  of  power  on  the  living, 
Stirring  the  fountains  of  awe,  and  worship,  and  proud  emulation 
Deep  in  the  reverent  soul.     Look  round  whoso  for  Old  England 
Cherishes  love  and  loyal  regard  and  sacred  devotion! 
Here  look  round,  and  bow  his  head  before  the  majestic 
Pomp  of  significant  names  that  letter  the  wall  with  glory — 
Statesman,  and  soldier,  and  priest,  physician,  and  scholar,  and  poet — 
Names  that  signal  the  march  of  Britannia,  Queen  of  the  Ocean, 
Over  the  fields  of  fame,  where  trod  the  Greek  and  the  Roman. 
Lo  !  where  stands  like  a  Titan  the  might  of  Chatham,  the  terror 
Once  of  France,  and  the  bulwark  of  young  American  freedom — 
Proud,  independent,  and  manful,  with  lofty  self-sustainment ; 
Dauntless,  and  laden  with  fire  of  scathful  hot  indignation 
'Gainst  who  doubted  the  strength  or  soiled  the  honour  of  England. 
Who  may  number  their  roll  ? — the  pilots  that  steered  the  State  ship 
Safe  through  eddying  tides  and  buffets  of  windy  commotion 
Fitful,  and  fierce — when  feverish  France  shook  Europe  with  fearful 
Tremor  of  thrones,  and  froze  the  blood  of  the  people  with  horrors 
Heaped  on  horrors.     Invincible  Pitt,  with  the  soul  of  a  man  in 
Breast  of  a  boy;  sage-counselled  Burke,  of  unquenchable  fervour, 
Storming  the  ears  of  the  Senate  with  strong- winged  tempest  of  splendour ; 
Grattan,  Hibernia's  pride,  who  pled  the  cause  of  his  people, 
Rapid  and  keen  and  trenchant,  with  flashes  of  sudden  conviction, 
Mighty  with  sword  of  the  spirit  to  strike  from  the  limbs  of  the  prisoner 
Bonds  of  heavy  oppression.     Next  came  the  pride  of  Old  England, 
Palmerston,  sturdy  and  strong,  who  mid  the  fevered  discussion 
Stood  untroubled  and  cool,  as  one  well  used  to  the  clamour ; 
Wise  with  playful  reply  to  smooth  the  front  of  the  grumbler. 
Not  for  Liberal  he,  or  Radical  party,  or  Tory 

Cared,  with  wide  survey  of  thought  that  held  the  balance  of  Europe, 
But  for  the  honour  of  Britain,  that  she  might  stand  in  the  van  still, 
Umpire  of  Empires,  and  ready  to  strike  where  the  heel  of  the  tyrant 
Tramped  on  the  homes  of  the  free.     Then  comes  another  less  mighty, 
Not  less  useful  than  he  to  serve  the  need  of  the  moment, — 
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Peel,  not  missioned  to  raise  the  banner  of  Change,  when  the  people 
Cries  for  needful  reverse  of  inherited  usage,  but  prudent, 
Wary,  and  wise  to  yield  with  timely  grace  when  he  must  yield. 
Near  him  a  lawyer,  a  Scot,  the  boast  of  Perthshire,  a  Murray, 
Mansfield,  the  pride  of  the  Bench, — not  blazing  with  flashes  of  splendour 
He,  nor  shaking  the  senate  with  peals  of  passionful  thunder 
Shot  from  electric  fount,  but  calm,  serene,  and  unruffled, 
Swaying  the  reins  of  right  that  hold  the  stars  in  their  courses, 
Keep  old  Chaos  at  bay,  and  smooth  the  reasonless  tumult, 
Then  when  the  system  of  things  would  reel  into  wild  aberration, 
Helmless,  and  heedless  of  ruin  that  yawns  in  the  path  of  the  lawless : 
Strong  is  the  law,  when  calm  with  unbribed  reason  the  grave  judge 
Tempers  justice  with  mercy,  and  braces  mercy  with  justice, 
Even-handed,  declaring  the  doom  that  belongs  to  the  guilty. 
Turn  we  now  to  another,  a  diverse, — a  prophet,  a  preacher, 
Looking  benignly  forth  from  a  chair  of  chaste  meditation, 
Scheming  with  breath  of  new  life  to  inspire  the  stiffened  Evangel, 
Crusted  with  secular  forms,  and  clogged  with  churchly  traditions ; 
Scheming  with  power  apostolic  to  publish  the  common-blooded 
Kinship  of  man  with  man,  and  to  strike  the  bonds  from  the  bondman, 
Wilberforce ;  nor  he  alone,  but  with  Buxton,  Macaulay,  and  Wesley, 
Brethren  in  saintly  endeavour  to  stir  the  pool  of  stagnation, 
Lift  the  lowly,  and  strengthen  the  weak,  and  gather  the  drifted 
Waifs  of  unshepherd  life  into  ranks  of  beautiful  order, 
Christ  like :  they  shall  be  praised  when  sounded  names  are  forgotten, 
Blazoned  with  titles  of  pride,  and  heraldic  badges. 

Come  with  me 

Now  to  a  diverse  domain  where  Fame  has  mustered  her  armies : 
This  is  the  Poets'  Corner :  not  all  who  are  poets  are  wise  men, 
Brilliant  fools  not  a  few,  and  some  mere  well-phrased  blackguards ; 
Some  lie  here  where  they  ought  not  to  be,  by  favour  of  princes, 
Freak  of  fortune,  or  love  of  women  that  hung  on  their  fancies  : 
Wisdom  dwelt  not  with  him,  who  said  that  life  is  a  bubble, 
Jest,  and  laughter,  and  froth,  the  breath  and  the  break  of  a  bubble. 
Turn  from  the  shallow  away,  who  slandered  sweet  life  on  his  tombstone ; 
Slandered  or  wrote  the  truth  for  a  fool,  and  not  for  a  wise  man. 
Take  him  rather  who  lived  in  court  and  in  camp  as  a  man  should 
Live  in  the  drama  of  life,  diplomatist,  soldier,  and  poet, 
Varied  in  act  and  in  scene,  and  weighty  with  serious  purpose ; 
Grave  and  weighty,  but  seasoned  with  smiles  like  light  upon  waters 
Widely  rolling  and  deep,  our  English  Chaucer,  who  bravely 
Followed  where  Dante  led,  and  first  with  the  tongue  of  the  people 
Spake  to  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  pictured  the  life  of  the  many 
Vivid  with  native  hues,  and  dressed  in  the  vesture  of  England, 
Not  in  the  toga  of  Rome.     A  mightier  follows,  a  Titan, 
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He  that  grew  into  strength  by  the  soft-flowing  waters  of  Avon, 

Strong  as  the  strongest  tree,  yet  light  as  a  butterfly  blossom, — 

Titan  and  child  in  one,  co-burgess  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 

Mirror  of  Earth  and  of  Sky,  in  wide  capacious  bosom 

Cradling  the  great  and  the  small  with  breadth  of  motherly  kindness, 

Guiltless  of  favour,  as  God  with  creative  cunning  impartial 

Moulds  the  mite  and  the  minnow,  and  shapes  the  great  sea-monster, 

Marvels  in  largest  and  least.     Not  Greece  in  her  palmiest  wisdom, 

Not  imperial  Rome  in  the  widest  sway  of  her  conquests, 

Names  in  the  roll  of  her  fame  a  name  that  matches  with  Shakespeare, 

Summed  from  their  best  into  one.     A  third,  with  the  mightiest  mighty 

England  grew  from  her  soil ;  in  sacred  grandeur,  majestic, 

Milton  stands.     Not  London,  or  Rome,  or,  dear  to  the  Muses, 

Athens,  could  lend  to  the  strength  of  his  wing  its  needful  expansion, 

But  from  the  secret  top  of  Horeb  and  Sinai,  flaming 

Awful  with  terrors  of  punitive  law,  and  Sion,  the  praiseful 

Hill  of  Omnipotent  God,  he  drew  his  proud  inspiration, 

High  as  heaven,  and  wide  as  the  world,  and  filling  all  people's 

Hearts  with  the  family  love  of  the  great  All-father  Jehovah  ! 

These  I  saw,  and  others,  the  speechful  sons  of  the  Muses, 
Wise  to  picture  the  life,  and  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  people, — 
Spenser,  who,  strong  with  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  and  grace  of  the  Gospel, 
Told  in  symbolical  show  the  fair  array  of  the  Virtues ; 
Drayton,  who  hung  round  the  land  of  his  birth  the  praise  of  its  beauties, 
Praised  its  towers  of  renown,  and  widespread  meads  of  fatness, 
Winding  rivers,  and  populous  cities  that  mingle  their  high-tiered 
Hives  of  work  with  the  sky ;  then  Cowley  I  saw,  and  Campbell, 
Stately  piling  his  verse  like  the  Bens  of  his  Highlands ;  and  Dryden, 
Mingling  his  name  with  the  fame  of  the  young  Macedonian  monarch, 
Strong  to  conquer  the  world — but  when  the  feverish  wine-cup 
Seethed  and  fumed  in  his  brain,  his  sun  was  blotted  at  midday. 
Far  from  him,  and  serene  in  high-souled  self-sustainment 
Southey  stands  :  not  in  courts,  or  in  camps,  or  in  din  of  the  city 
'Customed  to  dwell,  but  softly  embosomed  in  green  of  the  mountains, 
Listening  with  reverent  ear  to  the  murmurous  swell  of  the  broad  lake, 
Tinkle  of  mingling  rills  or  thunderous  roar  of  waters, 
Plunging  from  step  to  step  of  the  shelvy  breast  of  the  mountain ; 
Thus  remote  from  the  stir  of  an  age  that  delighted  in  restless 
Shaking  of  states  and  churches,  and  wrenching  the  roots  of  tradition, 
He  with  his  boon  compeer,  the  tuneful  sage  of  the  Lakeland, 
Pondered  on  fate  and  on  man,  and  on  faith  that  lives  in  the  churches 
Ever  with  diverse  face,  but  ever  the  same  in  the  upward 
Swing  of  its  heaven-taught  thought.     These  twain,  Urania,  wisest 
Daughter  of  Memory,  chose,  and  nursed  in  green  of  the  Lakeland, 
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There  to  commune  with  God,  where  he  speaks  to  the  reverent  thinker, 
Calm  with  look  of  command  as  a  kindly  sire  to  his  son  speaks, 
Mild  as  a  mother  when  she  unfolds  her  love  to  her  daughters ; 
Far  from  the  blinding  dust  and  confounding  roar  of  the  great  towns, 
Rattling  of  cars,  and  babbling  of  fools,  and  battling  of  factions. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  kings.     They  lie  behind  in  the  chapel 

Piled  by  the  politic  Henry,  bifrontal  Janus  of  England, 

Summing  the  feuds  of  the  Past,  and  launching  the  fates  of  the  Future, 

Thrifty  and  scant  for  himself,  but  with  large  and  liberal  service 

Heaping  memorial  wealth  on  the  blessed  shrine  of  the  Virgin. 

Beautiful  wonder  of  stone,  with  airy  lightness  uprising, 

Slim  as  the  stalk  of  a  flower,  or  the  trellised  face  of  a  cottage ; 

Strong  as  the  stem  of  a  breeze-nursed  pine  on  the  face  of  the  big  Ben. 

Here  stand  with  me,  and  read  the  great  stone  Epos  of  England, 

Story  of  kings  in  majestic  array,  more  potent  than  ever 

Sate  with  sceptre  from  Jove  in  the  lion-girt  gates  of  Mycenae, 

Strong   with   the   strength   of    the   Northman   in   brain,    and   brawn 

tremendous, 

Reining  disorderly  times  with  unpitiful  mastery.     Lo,  there 
Lies  the  magnificent  robber,  as  Romans  were  robbers  in  old  times, 
Longshank  Edward,  who  laid  his  rapacious  grasp  on  the  Cymri, 
Claimed  their  homes  for  his  fiefs,  and  by  drawing,  hanging,  and  quartering, 
Crushed  the  pride  of  their  princes.     But  not  the  Celt  of  the  Northland 
Lent  his  soul  submiss  to  be  beaten  and  hammered  and  shapen 
Into  this  hammerer's  mould.     Though  bent,  he  might  not  be  broken  : 
Fallen,  he  fell  but  to  rise ;  the  breath  that  blows  from  the  big  Bens 
Breeds  not  a  nation  of  slaves ;  but  erect  and  tall  as  a  pine  stands 
Flouting  the  Borean  blast,  rock-rooted,  and  hard  as  the  heather, 
Stood  unvanquished  the  Scot.     The  haughty  invader  at  Bannock 
Shrank  from  the  axe  of  the  Bruce,  and  all  his  imperious  legions 
Fled  from  the  soil  of  the  free,  like  the  wreathed  dust  which  the  thunder's 
Sudden  tornado  upwhirls.     So  perish  whoever  would  proudly 
Strike  the  stars  with  his  crown,  and  trample  the  weak  and  the  lowly 
'Neath  the  law  of  his  heels  !     Yet  Force  must  be  in  the  complex 
Strife  of  untempered  things,  and  War,  to  compel  the  swarming 
Rush  of  antagonist  lives  to  gather  their  powers  together, 
Worked  for  an  orderly  end  by  a  high-controlling  commander. 
Never  was  nation  made  strong,  nor  Greece,  nor  Rome,  nor  the  Hebrew, 
Cradled  in  sweetness  of  peace,  and  cushioned  on  pillows  of  softness. 
Stern  is  the  school  of  war ;  and  mothers  will  weep  on  the  green  fields 
Watered  with  blood  of  their  sons,  and  maidens  will  weep  for  their  loved 

ones; 

But  'tis  meet  that  we  fight  for  the  goods  that  we  prize  most  dearly, 
Prized  the  most  when  we  measure  their  worth  by  the  lives  of  our  dearest. 
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Peace  is  the  cry  of  the  hour :  and  FREEDOM,  large  freedom  to  gather 
Pelf,  and  weave  for  display  life's  glittering  show  to  the  gazer. 
War  was  life  to  the  mightful  array  of  the  Edwards  and  Henries, — 
Life,  and  business,  and  sport,  and  a  grand  pulsation  of  manhood, 
Nurse  of  valorous  hearts,  that,  strong  in  the  challenge  of  danger, 
Revelled  in  doughty  delight.     If  France  were  Frankish  or  English, 
In  the  far-viewed  account  that  sums  the  balance  of  peoples, 
Little  is  noted;  but  France  and  England  grew  strong  in  the  struggle; 
Little,  if  York  or  Lancaster  sate  on  the  throne  of  the  Norman — • 
Much,  that  the  manful  will,  and  the  stout-souled  self-assertion, 
Reigned  in  the  thought  of  the  monarch,  and  braced  the  nerve  of  the  people; 
Peace  is  good ;  but  not  the  peace  that  rots  in  indulgence, 
Lazy  and  languid  and  loose ;  but  peace  that  comes  when  the  thunder 
Clears  the  air  from  the  perilous  taint  that  poisons  the  breathing. 
So  she  too,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand,  God's  law  in  the  other, 
Stood,  the  umpire  of  creeds,  high-hearted  daughter  of  Tudor  ; 
Mighty  she  stood  to  withstand  the  insolent  ban  of  the  Pontiff, 
Laming  the  arm  of  the  State,  and  strangling  the  thought  of  the  people, — 
Mighty  to  stir  the  helmless  drift  of  the  feverish  millions 
Clutching  this  fancy  and  that,  in  dreams  of  godly  excitement : 
She,  with  sword  in  hand,  stood  firm  as  a  dexterous  rider 
Gives  the  spur  to  the  mild,  and  the  rein  to  the  mettlesome  charger. 
Said  He  not  so,  the  Christ  whose  blood  was  shed  for  the  nations  1 
Spake  He  not  thus  :  Not  peace  I  came  to  bring,  but  a  sword  drawn 
Keen  in  defence  of  the  right !     Even  so,  from  struggle  to  struggle, 
England  wrenched  her  rights  from  the  mightful  hand  of  the  stronger. 
Popes  she  laid  at  her  feet ;  and,  leagued  with  priestcraft,  the  Stuart 
Laid  his  head  on  the  block,  or,  blind  with  plunges  of  madness, 
Fled  from  a  land  uncustomed  to  bear  the  tread  of  the  tyrant. 
Here  let  their  memory  rest,  with  this  grave  lesson  to  monarchs, — 
Rulers  are  lords  of  the  people,  but  Law  is  the  lord  of  the  rulers. 

This  be  enough  for  to-day  !     The  eye  is  wearied  with  seeing, 

Weary  with  writing  the  writer,  and  weary  the  reader  with  reading  : 

Weariness  here  is  at  home  ;  the  langour  of  hot-spurred  livers, 

Hurried  from  show  to  show,  to  banquet,  ball,  and  reception. 

Glaring  of  midnight  lights,  and  sweatful  sorrows,  and  shoulder 

Crushed  on  sorrowful  shoulder,  and  multitudinous  motley 

Babble  of  meaningless  tongues.  I'll  write  you  to-morrow, — with  one  thing 

Only  as  postscript  to-day.     I  must  not  omit  the  fateful 

Travelling  Stone  of  the  Scots.    I'm  a  Scot  with  the  best,  and  with  worship 

Saw,  and  kissed  the  stone,  as  pious  Romanists  kiss  the 

Toe  of  St  Peter  in  Rome.     The  stone,  you  know,  has  a  story 

Reaching  from  East  to  West  in  wonderful  concatenation. 

First  it  served  as  a  pillow  to  Jacob,  the  sire  of  the  Hebrews, 
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Then  when  he  saw  in  a  dream  the  miraculous  ladder  with  angels 
Rising  with  prayers  from  earth,  and  down-descending  with  blessings. 
There  at  Bethel  it  lay,  till,  sold  to  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs, 
Joseph  called  his  brethren  to  find  a  home  by  the  Nile-stream's 
Seven-mouthed  loamy  expanse ;  the  stone  came  with  them  to  Egypt, 
Pregnant  with  fates  of  the  Future.     The  son  of  Pelasgic  Cecrops, 
Godlike  Gathelus,  was  borne  in  ships  to  Memphis,  and  married 
Scota,  the  daughter  of  Ramses,  and  lived  in  palatial  splendour 
Like  to  the  gods,  for  a  time  ;  but  anon,  with  God-fearing  foresight, 
Fled  from  the  direful  plagues  by  Moses  outpoured  on  the  hardened 
Heart  of  the  Pharaoh  ;  he  crossed  the  mid-sea's  turbulent  billow 
Northward  to  Spain,  and  built  the  famous  town  of  Brigantia, 
Taking  with  him  the  stone,  whereon  for  long  generations 
Seated,  Cecropian  kings  dispensed  the  statutes  of  Themis. 
Centuries  rolled  on  centuries  unrecorded,  till  Milo 
Reigned  in  Spain,  a  Scot,  a  man  of  mightful  achievement. 
He  from  a  bevy  of  sons  picked  forth  the  boldest,  whose  name  was 
Simon  Breck,  and  sent  him  across  the  billows  of  Biscay 
Northward  to  fasten  his  yoke  on  the  neck  of  the  untamed  Irish. 
He,  sure  pledge  of  success,  took  with  him  the  stone,  and  placed  it 
High  on  the  hill  of  Tara.     The  fateful  slab  remained  there 
Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  divinely  guarded,  till  Fergus 
First-named  king  of  the  Scots,  three  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
Bravely  in  face  of  the  Borean  blasts  and  the  dread  Corryvreckan, 
Bore  it,  and  planted  it  safe,  where  the  high-towered  bulk  of  Dunstaffnage 
Rises  near  to  the  rush  of  the  tortured  narrows  of  Connell. 
There  not  long  it  remained, — for  Fergus,  with  pious  prevision, 
Fearing  the  Danes,  the  roving  robbers,  the  merciless  sea-kings, 
Carried  the  stone,  the  seal  of  rightful  sway,  to  lona's 
Fair  white-sanded  beach,  the  sacred  port  of  Columba. 
There  unharmed  it  lay  till  Kenneth,  the  son  of  Alpin, 
Laid  the  arm  of  his  strength  on  the  subject  neck  of  the  unkempt 
Hordes  of  barbarian  Picts.     The  stone  was  carried  to  Scone  then, 
Carried  and  set  in  a  chair,  where  seated,  all  Scotia's  kings  were 
Crowned  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  on  the  joyful  feast  of  St  Andrew. 
There  the  Palladium  rested,  the  fateful  pledge  of  the  kingdom, 
Holy  reputed  by  all,  till  Edward,  rapacious  Longshanks, 
Stole  it,  weening  to  cheat  the  Fates  by  the  sleight  of  his  king- craft. 
Foolish  !  not  he  from  Scotland  could  filch  the  sceptre ;  but  Scotland, 
Making  her  home  on  the  Thames,  where  the  wonderful  chapel  uprises, 
Sent  the  Stuart,  her  blood,  to  sit  on  the  chair  of  MacAlpin, 
Unsubdued,  undivorced  from  the  fateful  honour  of  Albyn. 
Now,  farewell,  my  good  friend.    When  free  from  the  trammels  of  business, 
Leave  the  talk  of  the  day,  with  its  foam  and  bubble,  and  spend  a 
Thoughtful  hour  with  me  'mid  the  storied  stones  of  the  Abbey. 

SCOTIGENA    OXONIENSIS. 
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FALL   OF  A   MINISTKY   OF   VACILLATION   AND   BLOOD. 


OUT  of  the  many  reproaches  with 
which  history  will  brand  the  Ad- 
ministration from  which  this  coun- 
try has  just  been  delivered,  it  is 
difficult  to  select  any  one  from 
which  it  should  take  its  distin- 
guishing epithet.  It  has  been  re- 
markable for  heavy  taxation,  and  a 
wasteful  expenditure;  for  contin- 
ual bickering  and  quarrelling  with 
foreign  Powers ;  for  ignorance  and 
vacillation  in  diplomatic  business, 
and  in  warlike  operations;  for  neg- 
lect of  the  interests  of  the  Empire. 
Yet,  though  all  these  stigmas  must 
stand  to  its  discredit  wherever  it 
may  be  described  in  detail,  for 
brief  citation,  or  in  its  epitaph,  it 
may  be  characterised  by  the  adjec- 
tive bloody  more  aptly  than  by  any 
other.  The  choice  of  the  word  is 
justified,  because  the  Administra- 
tion, from  its  formation  to  its  close, 
never  ceased  to  be  engaged  in  use- 
less and  unprofitable,  though  de- 
structive, wars  ;  and  because  these 
wars  were  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  professions  and  promises  by 
means  of  which  its  members  ob- 
tained office. 

If  there  was  one  undesirable 
condition  more  than  another  of 
which  the  late  Ministers  boasted 
that  they  would  keep  us  clear,  and 
which  they  endeavoured  to  exhibit 
as  the  besetting  sin  of  their  politi- 
cal adversaries,  it  was  War.  In 
censoriousness  and  cant  their  sway 
began.  They  trusted  in  themselves 
that  they  were  righteous,  and  de- 
spised others.  They  were  not  con- 
tent to  object  to  the  policy  of  their 
adversaries  because  it  was  inferior 
to  their  own  in  sagacity,  foresight, 
or  profit,  but  they  denounced  it  as 
wicked — as  proceeding  from  most 
unworthy  motives,  and  tending  to 
most  sinful  ends.  They  fought  not 
as  fair  antagonists,  but  as  Phari- 


sees ;  their  assumption  of  superior 
virtue  was  intolerable  ;  and,  now 
that  they  have  come  to  a  period 
of  their  self-glorification,  and  gone 
down  certainly  not  "justified  rather 
than  the  other,"  a  feeling  more  than 
ordinarily  exultant,  a  delight  in 
the  humiliation  of  such  arrant  pre- 
tenders, is  scarcely  to  be  repressed. 
It  is  said,  by  some  who  profess  to 
know  the  secrets  of  their  end,  that 
they  prayed  for  death,  so  inextric- 
ably had  they  committed  themselves 
and  compromised  their  country ; 
and  that,  refusing  to  have  their 
wretched  days  prolonged,  they  wel- 
comed the  first  deadly  weapon  that 
presented  itself,  and  from  it  ac- 
cepted their  fate. 

But  the  fate,  as  it  seems,  is  to 
be  only  mors  janua  vitce — a  sus- 
pension of  official  life  to  be  devoted 
to  unscrupulous  agitation,  and  to 
result,  after  the  next  election,  in  a 
return  to  office  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  multitude  with  undreamt-of 
glory  and  triumph.  The  country 
is  to  be  convulsed  once  more,  not 
only  by  orators  preparing  the  way 
of  their  prophet  and  conjuring  with 
his  name,  but  possibly  by  the 
Mahdi  himself,  the  arch-priest  of 
deception  and  ruin,  the  living  am- 
biguity, him  who  touched  nothing 
that  he  did  not  bungle,  the  late  (let 
us  rejoice  in  that  word  late)  Prime 
Minister.  And  is  it  possible  that 
such  a  crusade  can  succeed  among 
intelligent  people  ?  No  greater 
affliction  than  this  man,  with  his 
perpetual  tongue,  his  slimy  cant, 
his  ever-shifting  maxims,  his  infirm 
purposes,  his  costly  incapacities,  his 
imperfect  perception  of  facts,  has 
for  many  a  decade  fallen  upon  the 
nation.  He  has  checked  progress 
to  a  serious  extent,  as  is  already 
felt  in  very  many  directions :  the 
mischief  done  in  this  way  by  him 
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will  not  be  obliterated  for  fifty 
years.  Confidence  between  class 
and  class,  and  between  man  and 
man,  has  been  destroyed  by  his 
means.  His  ungenerous  and  un- 
just treatment  of  public  servants 
of  approved  ability  and  fidelity — 
whom  he  evidently  regards  as  mere 
machines  to  be  used,  and  if  neces- 
sary sacrificed,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  himself  and  his  party — 
has  depressed  loyalty  and  national 
spirit.  By  becoming  a  demagogue, 
and  practising  as  such,  he  degraded 
the  office  of  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  Order  has  been  discour- 
aged ;  enterprise  has  been  checked ; 
national  prosperity  has  been  hin- 
dered; ideas  which  no  staid  or 
thoughtful  community  would  for 
a  moment  entertain  have  been 
brought  within  the  range  of  prac- 
tical politics ;  and  if  he  be  not 
solely  responsible  for  these  four 
results,  they  are  so  far  due  to  him 
that  they  could  not  have  been  in- 
duced without  his  active  aid.  The 
quantity  of  evil  which  this  incar- 
nate loquacity  has  brought  upon 
the  United  Kingdom  is  fearful  to 
contemplate.  Had  he  succumbed 
peaceably,  it  would  have  been  un- 
generous to  heap  rebuke  on  him  ; 
but  he  is  making  himself  ready  for 
battle,  and  asking  for  no  quarter. 

If  now  we  turn  from  the  deposed 
and  discredited  men  to  the  state 
in  which  they  have  left  our  affairs, 
what  disorder,  what  confusion  do 
we  behold !  The  first  question 
which  is  called  forth  by  such  a 
survey  is,  How  could  any  set  of 
men  in  five  short  years  so  compli- 
cate things,  so  reverse  all  system  ? 
Routine  alone,  where  it  has  for 
long  had  free  course,  will  generally 
by  its  inert  force  nullify  in  large 
measure  the  meddling  of  a  block- 
head ;  but  here  we  have  evidence 
of  a  disturbing  and  distracting 
genius,  against  which  no  system 
could  maintain  itself,  no  method 


could  survive.  When  a  nation 
which  is  confessedly  wealthy,  ener- 
getic, and  of  world-spread  rela- 
tions, cannot  bring  forward  one 
adherent,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
imprudence  with  which  she  has 
been  governed1?  Even  that  little 
wisdom  which,  according  to  the 
sayings  of  the  cynic  chancellor, 
suffices  to  keep  the  world  in  equi- 
librio,  must  have  been  wanting 
here.  And  the  Ministry  which 
could  not  in  her  need  produce  for 
Great  Britain  one  backer,  had  set 
itself,  forsooth,  to  create  and  cher- 
ish the  concert  of  Europe.  Per- 
verse Europe !  or  presumptuous 
charlatans!  which  do  we  exclaim? 
Perhaps  a  more  modest  aim,  sought 
with  common-sense  sincerity,  might 
have  been  more  successful.  But  the 
sarcasm  which  might  have  been 
levelled  at  the  foiled  concert-makers, 
is  lost  in  the  reprobation  which  men 
of  all  ranks  and  nations  are  pouring 
on  the  humane  apostles  of  peace — 
who  began  their  ministry  by  draw- 
ing the  sword,  who  have  never 
sheathed  their  weapon,  who  have 
poured  out  blood  like  water  for  no 
ascertainable  object,  often  without 
the  plea  of  justice  and  policy,  al- 
ways without  the  ability  to  point 
to  any  human  society  or  being 
that  has  benefited  by  the  whole- 
sale carnage  of  which  they  have 
been  guilty.  No  red  Sagamore 
ever  authorised  such  wanton 
slaughter :  we  must  go  back  to 
Timour  and  Attila  in  order  to  find 
its  parallel.  There  have  been 
ministries  before  who  relentlessly 
pursued  a  great  or  a  coveted  end, 
regardless  of  the  material  or  moral 
cost  at  which  they  worked ;  but 
here  we  have  a  set  of  rulers  who 
never  having  —  certainly  never 
keeping  —  any  end  whatever  in 
view,  wantonly  violated  every  just 
principle,  every  merciful  feeling. 
Lord  Granville  was  thought  to 
have  assisted  his  hard-pressed  party 
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by  the  invention  of  the  parable  of 
the  umbrella  and  the  rain :  oh ! 
that  he  would  expound  to  us  the 
application  of  this  saying  to  Egypt, 
and  point  out  what  the  face  of  the 
sky  was  which  indicated  the  open- 
ing of  the  flood-gates  of  gore,  and 
what  the  aspect  which  gave  notice 
to  decamp  and  to  leave  Egypt  to 
any  fate  that  might  befall  her. 
There  will  never  be  an  advocate, 
as  we  fear,  better  able  to  relieve 
Britain  of  the  burden  which  weighs 
on  her  with  regard  to  Egypt  than 
Lord  Granville  is.  As  long  as 
history  is  read,  the  page  which 
shall  record  our  inconsiderate  in- 
human doings  there  will  testify  to 
our  dire  dishonour. 

From  seas  of  blood  it  is  a  relief 
to  divert  the  glance  upon  mere 
waste  of  lucre ;  and  yet  it  is  only  by 
such  comparison  that  the  squander- 
ing of  means  is  an  endurable  subject 
of  attention.  For  we  Britons  get 
our  money  hardly  enough,  and 
love  not  to  see  it  scattered  for  the 
amusement  of  fatuity  or  the  tricks 
of  empiricism .  In  parting  with  their 
late  pretentious  rulers,  our  people 
will  not  fail  to  remember  how,  for 
five  years  past,  where  they  were 
promised  economy  and  a  tender  pull 
on  their  pockets,  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  increased — which  has  now 
swelled  to  very  heavy — taxation ; 
and  this  although  declining  trade 
and  unfruitful  seasons  have  left 
us  already  needy,  and  unprepared 
for  such  additional  demand.  It 
would  have  been  hard  to  bear  such 
taxes,  if  even  we  had  received 
value  for  them,  realisable  hereafter, 
if  not  presently ;  but  we  have  not, 
we  are  not  to  have,  any  equivalent 
whatever.  The  money  is  gone  ; 
and  we  are  not  only  poorer  materi- 
ally, but  we  are  morally  impover- 
ished by  the  expenditure.  Any 
one  comparing  the  Egypt  of  to- 
day with  the  Egypt  of  1882,  will 
see  clearly  that  our  expenditure 
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of  the  last  three  years  has  only 
made  matters  worse  there.  We 
have  wasted  our  money,  and  en- 
tailed upon  ourselves  a  heritage  of 
shame  and  perplexity.  The  story 
of  Gordon  and  Khartoum  is  writ- 
ten against  us  for  all  time ;  and 
Egypt,  as  of  old,  is  the  broken  reed 
"  whereon,  if  a  man  lean,  it  shall 
go  into  his  hand  and  pierce  it." 
We  had  wasted  money  before  in 
the  Transvaal;  but  that  did  not 
prevent  our  useless  outlay  in  Egypt. 
And  when  we  had  both  South 
Africa  and  Egypt  for  warnings, 
we  again  threw  away  millions,  not 
for  victory,  not  for  safety,  but  to 
incur  positive  loss  of  territory  for 
our  ally,  and  of  reputation  for  our- 
selves on  the  north-west  frontier 
of  India.  The  finances  of  Egypt, 
over  which  we  exercised  entire 
control  from  188 2  until  very  lately, 
are  in  no  better  case  than  our  own  ; 
hints  of  Egyptian  insolvency  have 
been  given  by  Ministers  in  the  Par- 
liament of  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  force  members  into  approval  of 
measures  about  which  they  were 
hesitating.  Egypt,  therefore,  has 
been,  if  she  does  not  continue  to 
this  day  to  be,  face  to  face  with 
insolvency.  These  things  prove 
that  money  as  well  as  blood  has 
been  recklessly  squandered  by  our 
late  unworthy  rulers. 

If,  leaving  finance,  we  pass  to 
foreign  policy,  there  is  no  per  con- 
tra— nothing  to  set  against  the 
damning  records  of  campaigns  and 
accounts.  The  late  Premier,  while 
he  was  moving  heaven  and  earth  for, 
and,  as  it  proved,  winning,  office, 
thought  proper  to  wantonly  insult 
some  of  the  Continental  Powers  : 
Austria  in  especial  he  reviled  and 
pointed  his  finger  at,  as  a  State  de- 
serving severest  reprobation.  So 
little  is  his  skill,  however,  that  his 
fawning  has  answered  no  better 
than  his  denunciation.  France, 
which  he  would  have  conciliated,  is 
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no  better  disposed  than  Austro- 
Hungary,  which  he  openly  affronted. 
He  has  contrived  so  to  conduct 
minor  negotiations  with  Germany 
as  to  win  her  distrust  and  con- 
tempt. Turkey  he  long  ago  vilified 
with  all  the  rancour  of  an  in- 
exhaustible vocabulary ;  Turkey, 
therefore,  has  ranked  as  an  un- 
friendly Power,  and  swelled  the 
deplorable  list  of  ill-wishers  from 
whose  alienation  has  sprung  our 
most  recent  calamity,  our  deepest 
diplomatic  disgrace.  There  seems 
to  have  been  in  all  his  foreign  deal- 
ing a  priggish  conceit,  and  a  de- 
parture from  established  practices, 
which  caused  suspicion  and  gave 
offence — effects  which  were  only 
heightened  by  the  subserviency  in 
every  direction  evinced  by  him. 

Russia,  whom  he  had  basely 
flattered  and  vainly  attempted  to 
win  to  his  side,  seeing  him  sinking 
day  by  day  deeper  into  friendless 
folly,  hurried  forward  some  long- 
cherished  plots  of  hers,  in  the  hope 
of  making  a  great  success  out  of 
his  weakness  and  perplexity.  That 
Russia  could  have  a  fair  occasion 
of  coercing  or  overreaching  him 
was  due  entirely  to  his  own  ob- 
stinacy and  neglect  of  opportunity. 
Five  years  ago,  while  Russia  was 
yet  a  long  way  off  from  the  con- 
fines of  Afghanistan,  our  Govern- 
ment was  fully  warned  of  the  col- 
lision to  which  the  march  of  events 
was  already  pointing ;  but  it  re- 
fused to  make  any  provision  for 
the  coming  struggle,  or  to  recognise 
a  danger  which  was  palpable  to  all 
but  the  dullest  intellects.  The 
sad,  the  discreditable  consequence 
has  been  that,  while  we  have  been 
left  weak  and  unprepared,  while 
our  Ministers  have  remained  un- 
certain even  as  to  what  steps 
should  be  taken  for  our  security, 
the  wily  foe,  clear  in  his  views, 
inflexible  in  his  purposes,  has  come 
up  with  giant  strides  to  the  line 
of  contact,  and,  since  he  arrived 


there,  has  been  making  his  way  by 
force  and  by  subtlety,  to  which  we 
have  had  neither  force  nor  skill  to 
oppose. 

The  obstinate  neglect  to  provide, 
while  we  had  time,  for  the  security 
of  India,  is  a  dereliction  of  duty 
which  the  country,  appalled  by  the 
presence  of  danger  and  the  immi- 
nence of  a  horrid  war,  is  at  length 
beginning  to  see  in  all  its  enor- 
mity. Five  precious  years  have 
been  worse  than  lost  in  this  re- 
spect, because  we  have  been  dur- 
ing that  time  absolutely  undoing, 
instead  of  adding  to,  our  defences. 
The  "  strong  man  armed "  might 
have  smiled  at  Russian  intrigues 
and  attempted  robberies ;  but  the 
neglected,  weak,  exposed  frontier 
was  simply  a  standing  temptation 
to  the  invader  to  come  on  and 
profit  by  the  infatuation  of  the 
owners  of  India.  The  more  the  na- 
tion continues  to  consider  this  glar- 
ing neglect — persisted  in  despite 
the  plainest  and  repeated  warnings 
from  able  and  accomplished  ob- 
servers— the  more  closely  it  must 
approximate  this  momentous  re- 
missness  to  high  treason.  It  is 
scarcely  one  of  those  lapses  which 
may  be  condoned  as  errors  of  judg- 
ment ;  for  no  possible  advantage 
can  have  accrued  to  the  country 
from  leaving  ourselves  naked  while 
grand  and  palpable  calamities  were 
invited  by  our  doing  so.  Notwith- 
standing the  pressing  perplexities 
of  the  present,  the  country  will 
not,  as  we  trust,  lose  sight  of  this 
grievous  fault  in  the  past,  but  will 
make  the  guilty  grievously  to 
answer  for  it. 

But  whatever  ground  of  accusa- 
tion may  lie  in  the  more  distant 
past,  the  last  three  months  have 
seen  developed  folly,  incapacity, 
and  irresolution  enough  to  con- 
found the  late  miserable  Cabinet, 
without  the  aid  of  other  numer- 
ous transgressions  standing  to  its 
debit.  The  unenviable  distinction 
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belongs  to  this  concourse  of  im- 
becilities that  it  has  accumulated 
twenty  crimes,  each  by  itself 
worthy  of  death,  while  it  has 
but  one  worthless  attainted  life 
to  render  up  in  expiation  of  such 
multiplied  offences.  And,  in 
sooth,  this  terrified  retreat  before 
Muscovite  rudeness  is  the  meanest, 
if  not  the  most  criminal,  of  the 
catalogue.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Russians  themselves  had, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  series  of 
squabbles,  any  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  British  obsequiousness 
might  be  counted  upon.  They 
felt  their  way  delicately,  unable  to 
conceive  the  "  capacity  for  boot " 
which  distinguished  their  heroic 
adversaries.  A  short  experience 
warmed  up  their  confidence  with 
wondrous  speed ;  and  from  the 
first  tender  dent  on  the  small- 
clothes up  to  that  "most  compli- 
cated kick "  (we  borrow  the  ex- 
pression from  Dickens)  delivered 
at  Penj-deh,  their  apprehension  of 
the  case  grew  apace.  The  ques- 
tion soon  changed  from  How 
much  will  they  bear  1  to  How 
can  we  satisfy  such  gluttons? 
But  enough :  the  date  of  the 
miserable  story  is  too  recent  for 
a  detail  of  the  passages  to  be  in 
place  here.  We  have  to  consider 
the  outcome  so  far  as  it  has  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  never,  never  since  we 
were  a  nation  has  such  a  record 
of  grovelling,  recreancy,  and  folly 
stained  our  annals.  Truly  it  is  a 
privilege  to  be  "  done  for "  by  the 
Great  Liberal  Party ! 

It  has  been  said,  on  behalf  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  Government,  that 
it  was  too  much  occupied  with 
great  changes  and  regulations  at 
home  to  be  able  to  give  fixed  at- 
tention to  foreign  politics,  therefore 
it  is  not  fair  to  judge  him  and  his 
colleagues  by  what  happened  abroad 
only.  Very  well :  but  we  may 
examine  their  doings  at  home  and 
not  find  things  a  whit  better  than 


they  were  beyond  the  island  seas. 
Before  they  took  office,  ample  warn- 
ing was  given  them  that  Ireland  was 
in  a  very  unquiet  state,  but  of  this 
warning  they  chose  to  take  no 
notice.  Mr  Gladstone,  even  in  the 
teeth  of  the  warning,  declared  that 
Ireland  was  in  a  contented  and 
peaceable  condition.  By-and-by, 
after  no  very  long  interval,  came 
the  outbreak  of  violence  and  crime; 
but  this  was  not,  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year,  repressed.  Law-abiding, 
quietly  disposed  people  were  not 
specially  protected,  and  murderers 
and  other  criminals  used  the  inter- 
val so  allowed  them  to  attack  life 
and  property  all  over  the  land. 
When,  at  length,  the  Legislature 
saw  fit  to  interfere,  it  did  so  at 
first  by  passing  an  Act  which,  by 
the  subsequent  confession  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  did  not  fulfil  its 
intention,  and  which  was  conse- 
quently allowed  to  expire.  It  was 
followed  by  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary measures  ever  resorted  to 
by  the  Government  of  a  civilised 
country — namely,  a  treaty  or  ar- 
rangement made  between  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  and  disaffected  lead- 
ers, who  were  described  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  as  "  men  steeped  to  the 
lips  in  treason."  The  existence  of 
such  a  compact  proved  that  the 
Government  which  was  a  party  to 
it  set  at  nought  one  of  the  first 
purposes  for  which  government 
exists ;  and  that  it  was  a  rash, 
fanciful  Government,  breaking 
loose  from  all  established  ways, 
and  eminently  unfit  to  be  trusted 
with  the  interests  of  a  great  or  of 
any  country.  Of  course  the  Kil- 
mainham  Treaty  was  as  useless  as 
it  was  absurd  and  mischievous. 
Crime  in  Ireland  increased  amain  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  Irish 
Secretary  and  his  deputy  had  been 
slain  in  a  public  place  in  open  day- 
light that  a  stringent  and  effectual 
Coercion  Act  was  passed,  the 
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Government  being  under  the 
strongest  pressure  from  public 
opinion.  Its  unwillingness  to  pro- 
tect inoffensive  subjects,  to  repress 
crime,  and  to  show  itself  as  the 
prop  and  defence  of  order,  is  an 
indelible  stain. 

If  it  was  contemptible  as  an 
executive  power  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  it  was  no  less  so  in  its 
legislative  capacity.  The  Land 
Act  and  the  other  measures  which 
it  proposed  and  carried  through 
Parliament  were  unjust  in  prin- 
ciple, and  in  no  wise  capable  of 
effecting  their  intention.  The 
Land  Act  arbitrarily  and  iniqui- 
tously  interfered  with  freedom  of 
contract,  and  amerced  the  owners 
of  land  :  the  new  laws,  one  and  all, 
failed  to  produce  content  or  to  re- 
store order,  as  is  manifest  from 
the  evidence  of  witnesses  not  likely 
to  exaggerate  failure.  The  late 
Irish  Secretary  declared  only  a 
few  months  since  that  Irish  land 
is  practically  unsaleable ;  and  the 
outgoing  Lord-Lieutenant  has  let 
us  know  that  Ireland  cannot  be 
kept  quiet  without  a  coercive  law. 
Those,  after  innumerable  disorders 
and  scandals,  are  the  results  of  the 
action  of  the  fallen  Administration 
towards  Ireland.  The  Liberals 
leave  that  country  far  worse  than 
they  found  it. 

It  is  not  a  small  item  to  the 
discredit  of  the  defunct  Ministry 
that  it  permitted  its  members  to 
solicit  the  favour  of  classes — not 
always  respectable  classes — by  the 
utterance  of  sentiments  and  opin- 
ions in  relation  to  matters  of  State 
which,  as  a  body,  the  Cabinet  did 
not  approve  ;  and  by  exciting  vul- 
gar passions  which,  when  stirred 
to  action,  cannot  but  imperil  the 
general  security.  We  have  had 
the  sad  experience  of  Cabinet  Min- 
isters giving  public  expression  to 
doctrines  and  sympathies  which, 
as  they  well  know,  can  never  be 
seriously  adopted  in  a  well-ordered 


State,  and  which  are  simply  baits 
and  fictions  to  propitiate  rascaldom. 
The  Have-nots  in  this  country  are 
at  present  strongly  inclined  to 
mulct  and  strip  those  who  possess 
property.  A  Government  worthy 
of  being  so  called,  as  it  would  be 
bound  to  repress  active  socialism 
and  communism,  so  ought  it  to 
discountenance  and  denounce  com- 
munistic and  socialistic  precepts 
and  sentiments.  But  members 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  Government 
allowed  themselves,  and  were  al- 
lowed by  him,  a  licence  in  this 
respect  which  stamps  the  whole 
Government  as  revolutionary.  We 
may  add  that  it  was  little  else 
than  a  revolutionary  proceeding  in 
the  Prime  Minister,  her  Majesty's 
principal  adviser,  to  be  stumping 
the  country  as  he  did  last  summer, 
and  endeavouring  to  force  by  pop- 
ular commotion  the  passage  of  a 
Franchise  Bill  without  redistribu- 
tion of  seats.  That  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  prevented  them  from 
following  him  in  this  matter  does 
not  in  any  way  lessen  the  guilt  and 
indecency  of  the  attempt. 
^  Another  charge,  a  serious  charge, 
which  we  have  to  make,  though  it 
directly  affects  only  the  Prime 
Minister,  yet  by  inference  and  re- 
flection sullies  all  who  have  chosen 
to  be  connected  with  him.  We 
allude  to  the  slight  regard  which 
Mr  Gladstone  has  persistently 
shown  for  truth.  He  has  tam- 
pered with  the  truth  by  ambigu- 
ities, by  misstatements,  by  sug- 
gestions, and  other  tricks  of 
rhetoric,  without  laying  himself 
open  to  the  imputation  of  direct 
falsehood;  though  in  some  in- 
stances, as  we  fear,  the  imputation 
might  have  been  made  and  sus- 
tained, as  in  the  words  concerning 
"  a  rope  round  his  neck,"  which  he 
unwarrantably  attributed  to  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  as  in 
the  statement  which  he  very  lately 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
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the  effect  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment had  undertaken  not  to  ad- 
vance its  troops  farther,  when  in 
fact  that  Government  had  under- 
taken no  such  thing.  It  is  true 
that  he  was  always  ready  with 
some  more  or  less  colourable  ex- 
planation of  the  deception  after  it 
had  served  its  turn,  but  these 
aberrations  occurred  too  frequently 
to  have  been  the  effects  of  acci- 
dents or  mistakes ;  and  there  is 
only  too  much  reason  to  apprehend 
that  oratorical  effect  was  with  him 
a  study  far  more  than  accuracy  of 
statement. 

Such  being  the  reputation  which 
the  Gladstone  Administration  had 
made  for  itself  during  its  five  years 
of  misrule,  it  is  not  astonishing 
that,  with  a  general  election  in 
view  and  only  a  few  months  off,  it 
should  desire  to  cast  upon  other 
shoulders  the  net  of  perplexity  in 
which  it  stood  involved,  and  try  to 
pose  before  the  electors  as  honest, 
able  men  out  of  work.  As  if,  for- 
sooth, the  mischief  that  it  has 
done,  and  the  depth  to  which  it 
has  degraded  the  country,  could 
be  condoned  or  forgotten  in  six 
months  —  or  in  six  years  !  The 
shift,  however,  was  worth  trying, 
though  it  was  but  as  the  straw  to 
which  the  drowning  will  cling ; 
and  this,  especially,  since  the  Min- 
istry was  terrified  by  the  thought 
of  an  unpopular  Budget,  of  a  Peace 
Preservation  Act  for  Ireland,  and 
of  one  or  two  other  difficulties 
which  it  would  have  had  to  face  if 
it  had  continued  in  office  another 
month.  It  must  be  admitted, 
therefore,  that  the  best  was  made 
of  a  very  bad  business,  and  the  time 
adroitly  chosen  for  scuttling  when 
the  discredited  and  morally  bank- 
rupt confederacy  made  off  after  a 
defeat  on  the  proposal  to  tax  beer. 
Nothing  else  that  they  did  while 
in  office  showed  so  much  sharpness 
as  the  expedient  by  which  they 
extricated  themselves  from  office. 


Many  have  said  for  them  that 
they  carefully  and  deliberately 
arranged  their  own  defeat, — that 
their  whip  purposely  understated 
the  division  that  was  impending, 
so  that  members  might  not  feel  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  leave  their 
pleasure,  or  the  air  of  the  country, 
to  ensure  Ministers  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Un- 
doubtedly we  have  the  evidence  of 
the  members  themselves  who  were 
so  unhappily  absent,  that  they  did 
not  (whatever  may  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  whip)  understand 
the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  whip  has  de- 
clared that  he  sounded  the  alarm 
most  distinctly.  One  cannot  help 
believing  that,  if  all  hands  had 
been  earnest  in  wishing  to  ward  off 
a  defeat,  the  Ministerial  party 
would  have  mustered  in  sufficient 
strength  ;  but,  wherever  the  mis- 
leading may  have  been,  we  have 
read  a  declaration  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  on  his  honour,  that  the 
Government  did  not  designedly 
bring  about  their  overthrow,  and 
so  we  must  put  away  the  idea  that 
they  did  so.  It  still,  however, 
remains  a  fact  that  they  were  over- 
ready  to  seize  the  chance,  once 
chance  had  favoured  them,  and  to 
hurry  away  from  their  responsi- 
bilities with  an  alacrity  which, 
considering  the  circumstances,  was 
not  to  their  credit. 

Whatever  were  the  difficulties 
from  which  our  adversaries  have 
fled,  they  were  of  their  own  creat- 
ing, and  would  not,  if  there  had 
been  any  sort  of  high  feeling  in 
the  Cabinet,  have  been  evaded  by 
the  first  loophole  that  presented 
itself  to  their  panic-stricken  haste. 
However  the  defeat  may  have 
been  brought  about,  it  still  re- 
mained beyond  question  that  the 
Government  possessed  a  good 
majority  in  the  lower  House, 
and  could  have  maintained  itself 
in  office  till  the  end  of  the  ses- 
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sion.  In  answer  to  which  argu- 
ment, it  is  answered  on  behalf  of 
Ministers,  "  Why  did  the  Conser- 
vatives divide  against  us  and  turn 
us  out  if  they  were  not  prepared 
to  take  our  places?"  The  reply 
to  which  question  is,  that  the  Con- 
servatives opposed  the  Budget  be- 
cause they  could  not  approve  of 
it,  and  that  they  Jiave  taken  office. 
The  reflection  still  remains,  that 
Mr  Gladstone  hastened  to  throw 
up  office  while  he  might  have  con- 
tinued to  hold  it ;  and  that  noth- 
ing short  of  absolute  inability  to 
carry  on  the  Government  could 
have  justified  his  resignation  be- 
fore the  general  election.  Accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  precedents,  he 
had  the  right  to  haul  down  his 
colours,  and  save  himself  from 
further  trouble  about  his  own  en- 
tanglements on  being  outvoted 
(no  matter  by  what  management 
or  want  of  management)  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr  Glad- 
stone's retirement  from  his  post, 
though  we  fear  that  faint-hearted- 
ness  had  much  to  do  with  it,  may 
not  have  proceeded  altogether 
from  cowardice :  delight  at  pros- 
pect of  the  difficulties  in  which 
he  would  lodge  his  opponents,  if 
they  should  be  sufficiently  devoted 
to  their  Sovereign  and  their  coun- 
try to  gather  up  the  tangled 
skeins  which  he  had  so  recklessly 
thrown  down,  no  doubt  influenced 
him  as  well  as  desperation.  But 
neither  in  the  escape  from  his  in- 
volvements, nor  in  his  exultation 
at  the  appalling  difficulties  which 
he  has  bequeathed  to  his  successors, 
is  he  to  be  envied  by  honourable 
minds. 

Our  gracious  Sovereign,  fully 
informed  of  the  condition  of  her 
dominions  and  her  foreign  rela- 
tions, saw  proper  to  accept  the 
resignation  of  Mr  Gladstone's  Gov- 
ernment, yielding  to  its  recreancy, 
but  taking  thought  for  the  good  of 


her  empire.  Thus  the  blood-guilty, 
wasteful  Administration  is  no  more. 
Her  Majesty  has  been  further 
pleased  to  impose  upon  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury  the  distasteful 
duty  of  form  ing  a  Ministry  and  car- 
rying on  her  Government — a  duty 
which,  amid  such  circumstances, 
only  loyalty  and  patriotism  could 
induce  a  statesman  to  undertake. 
The  call  of  the  Crown  has,  as  we 
all  know,  been  promptly  and  gal- 
lantly responded  to.  It  is  a  long 
time,  a  very  long  time,  since  a 
party  leader  has  been  desired  to 
take  the  helm  of  the  State  with 
affairs  so  arduous  and  compli- 
cated, and  under  conditions  so 
adverse.  The  Parliament  cannot 
be  dissolved  immediately,  and  it 
must  be  dissolved  very  shortly — 
say  in  six  months.  For  half  a 
year,  therefore,  the  new  Adminis- 
tration must  perform  their  duties, 
harassed  by  a  hostile  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  which, 
though  it  did  not  muster  in  force 
for  the  support  of  the  Budget,  will 
be  sure  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of 
thwarting  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment. No  doubt  Lord  Salisbury 
might  have  made  the  hostile  ma- 
jority a  good  plea  for  refusing 
office  now,  as  Mr  Disraeli  did  in 
1873.  Then,  as  now,  the  Conser- 
vatives had  obtained  a  majority  in 
the  Commons,  but  they  did  not, 
because  they  had  outvoted  the 
Radicals,  feel  bound  to  relieve 
them  of  office.  It  is  not  any  ol>- 
ligation  arising  out  of  the  vote,  it 
is  a  sense  of  duty  alone,  which  has 
compelled  the  new  Minister  to 
assume  the  post  of  labour  and 
difficulty ;  and  the  country  will, 
it  is  hoped,  appreciate  the  sacrifice 
of  himself  and  followers  which  he 
has  made  for  the  public  good. 
Probably  her  Majesty  found  that 
every  hour  during  which  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  might  have  been  left 
to  the  late  Cabinet  was  attended 
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with  risks  which  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  encounter.  She 
must,  at  any  cost,  save  her  domin- 
ions from  such  jeopardy.  Thus 
her  Majesty  has  relieved  us  of  Mr 
Gladstone ;  and  thus  Lord  Salis- 
bury is  in  the  unenviable  position 
of  reclaiming  a  State  which  has 
been  misguided  to  the  verge  of 
ruin,  and  of  performing  this  crush- 
ing duty  under  the  obstructive 
action  of  an  adverse  majority,  who 
will  first  baffle  his  efforts  and  then 
rejoice  in  his  discomfiture. 

We  may  have  to  wait  six  months 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  people's 
choice  between  parties  ;  but  there 
will  be  no  delay,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
in  stopping  the  sweep  towards 
ruin  in  which  the  possessions  and 
relations  of  the  Empire  are  in- 
volved. Our  Indian  dominion 
must  be  made  secure ;  and  all  our 
neighbours  in  the  East,  without 
exception,  must  be  given  to  under- 
stand that  what  we  hold  there  we 
mean  to  keep  against  every  comer, 
be  he  who  he  may.  Such  a  deter- 
mination, maintained  with  firm- 
ness and  dignity,  will  command 
respect— a  tribute  long  withheld 
from  British  rights  and  claims. 
It  may  cost  us  a  little  steady 
assertion  of  ourselves  to  do  away 
with  the  character  for  yielding 
everything  and  for  pocketing-up 
wrongs  which  we  have  acquired 
under  Mr  Gladstone.  We  must 
be  reinstated  in  the  goodwill  of 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe  ; 
and  no  doubt  we  shall  be  so  rein- 
stated as  soon  as  it  may  be  under- 
stood that  we  give  up  the  priggish 
pretence  of  conducting  all  business 
on  principles  too  high-flown  for 
imitation  and  comprehension.  A 
clear  policy  must  be  devised  and 
carried  out  with  regard  to  Egypt, 
— that  unfortunate  country  which 
has  suffered  so  grievously  through 
our  aimlessness  and  indecision. 
Whether  it  be  determined  to  smash 


the  Mahdi  or  to  draw  in  our 
power,  let  there  be  a  definite  pur- 
pose, and  let  it  be  steadily  carried 
out.  It  will  be  some  time,  as  we 
fear,  before  the  heavy  sums  ex- 
pended by  Mr  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment, without  return  of  any  kind, 
can  be  made  good ;  but  we  can  be, 
and  we  shall  be,  preserved  from  get- 
ting deeper  into  debt  without  clear 
and  adequate  cause. 

As  to  Ireland,  ruined  Ireland, 
he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
should  name  any  specific  by  which 
that  unhappy  country  could  re- 
ceive sudden,  or  even  early,  benefit. 
With  a  hostile  majority  in  the  pres- 
ent Parliament,  largely  composed 
of  discontented  Irishmen,  it  seems 
next  to  impossible  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury's Cabinet  should  be  able,  be- 
fore the  general  election,  to  enact 
any  law  for  its  amelioration.  The 
protection  of  its  peaceable  popu- 
lation, and  the  due  punishment  of 
•  violence  there,  cannot,  as  we  fear, 
be  provided  for,  until  a  new  Par- 
liament shall  place  a  Government 
in  a  situation  to  deal  with  this 
most  important  matter.  We  may 
hope  that,  at  the  least,  the  existing 
law  will  be  so  administered  as  to 
avert  anarchy  ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  nothing  will  be  done  to  wil- 
fully increase  the  present  discon- 
tent and  misery.  Ireland  is  the 
one  subject  on  which,  at  Lord 
Salisbury's  accession  to  power,  it 
is  impossible  to  feel  any  lively  hope 
of  improvement.  It  has  been  too 
grossly  mismanaged,  and  quacked 
too  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
ordinary  remedies,  for  recovery  to 
be  easy,  even  if  it  be  practicable. 

The  new  Conservative  Govern- 
ment is  not,  as  we  write  for  press, 
definitely  announced  ;  and  we 
can  only  say,  concerning  such 
offices  as  are  understood  to  have 
been  offered  and  accepted,  that 
there  is  promise  of  vigorous  and 
able  service.  The  Treasury  bench 
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in  the  Commons  will  be  occupied 
for  the  most  part  by  Ministers  who 
are  new  to  it,  and  who  have  yet 
to  make  their  official  reputations. 
Under  the  leading  of  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach  they  will  have  experience  to 
guide  their  ardour ;  and  the  best 
wish  we  can  form  for  them  is  that 
they  may  entirely  justify  Lord 
Salisbury's  selection.  But  we 
must  cease.  We  took  up  the 
pen  to  congratulate  our  readers 
on  being  delivered  from  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  his  heterogeneous  Cabi- 
net, rather  than  to  indulge  in 
special  predictions  concerning  a 
Ministry  which  is,  as  we  write, 
not  out  of  the  embryonic  stage. 

While,  however,  contemplating 
the  Conservatives  in  the  Commons, 
as  they  are  about  to  be  led,  we 
cannot  repress  a  sigh  of  regret  and 
reverence  for  the  leader  now  to  be 
seen  on  the  accustomed  bench  no 
more,  and  no  longer  to  be  known 
to  us  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
Never  has  there  been  a  party  chief 
in  that  House  who,  through  a  long, 
diligent,  and  useful  career,  has 
been  more  kindly  and  honourably 
regarded  by  foes  as  well  as  friends. 
A  statesman  of  an  elder  school,  it 
was  his  tendency  to  grow  only 
more  gentle  and  urbane  the  more 
the  assembly  about  him  seemed 
degenerating  towards  licence  and 
tumult.  But  though  his  moderate 
and  admirable  demeanour  in  Par- 
liament is  his  special  character- 
istic, and  therefore  presents  itself 
most  readily  on  first  thought  of 
him,  his  many  admirable  qualities 
as  a  statesman,  and  the  ability  and 
devotion  with  which  he  performed 
his  difficult  duties,  and  shone  as  a 
guide  and  example  to  his  followers, 
are  fully  recognised  now,  and  will 


long  be  respectfully  remembered. 
Almost  the  last  public  news  that 
we  receive  is  that  this  true  Eng- 
lishman has  thought  fit,  under  no 
pressure  from  any  quarter,  to  put 
aside  the  promptings  of  his  own 
honest  and  justifiable  ambition,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  construction 
of  a  Ministry  by  his  friend,  and  to 
give  cohesion  and  stability  to  his 
party  in  the  Lower  House,  This 
noble  conduct  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  his 
public  spirit,  his  abnegation  of  self. 
Our  readers,  we  feel  assured,  will 
rejoice  as  we  do  in  the  knowledge 
that  her  Majesty  has  recognised 
such  devotion  and  long  service  by 
conferring  on  him  an  earldom — an 
honour  usually  bestowed  as  a  first 
peerage  only  on  statesmen  who 
have  headed  Governments.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  is,  therefore, 
by  the  source  of  all  social  honour, 
placed  in  the  rank  of  prime  minis- 
ters. Long  may  he  enjoy,  and  be 
useful  in,  the  new  sphere  to  which 
he  has  been  called  ! 

Let  us  wish,  too,  every  success 
and  much  good  fortune  to  Lord 
Salisbury  and  his  Cabinet  in  carry- 
ing out  the  difficult  and  discourag- 
ing work  which  they  have  so 
patriotically  undertaken.  It  is 
anything  but  an  occasion  for  grati- 
fying personal  ambition,  anything 
but  a  great  chance  for  a  party  ;  it 
is  for  the  Queen  and  country  only 
that  the  experiment  has  been  es- 
sayed. This  public  spirit  the  peo- 
ple, as  we  hope,  will  recognise  now, 
and  will  stamp  with  their  approval 
when  they  shall  be  called  upon  a 
few  months  hence  to  make  what 
will  probably  be  the  most  momen- 
tous decision  that  has  been  required 
from  them  in  this  century. 


Printed  by  William  Blackwood  <fr  Sons. 
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THE    CKACK    OF    DOOM. 
CHAPTER   I. 


ONE  tempestuous  evening  in  the 
nineteenth  century — for  reasons 
that  will  be  obvious  as  we  proceed, 
the  reader  must  not  be  exactingly 
particular  in  the  matter  of  dates 
in  this  story — a  rosy-cheeked  old 
gentleman  sat  in  his  library,  toast- 
ing his  toes.  Well  within  reach  of 
his  left  arm  was  a  little  round  table 
with  a  tray  on  it,  supporting  a 
small  kettle,  a  bottle  of  curious 
shape  with  a  silver  label,  a  sugar- 
bowl,  half  a  lemon,  and  a  glass 
more  than  half  full  of  a  steaming 
liquid.  The  chair  was  low  and 
comfortable,  and  he  sometimes  lay 
back  in  it  and  looked  at  the  ceil- 
ing, and  sometimes  bent  forward 
and  looked  at  the  fire.  In  passing 
from  the  one  attitude  to  the  other, 
he  generally  paused  for  a  moment 
to  raise  the  glass  to  his  lips,  and 
thoughtfully,  but  not  without  vis- 
ible satisfaction,  imbibe  some  por- 
tion of  the  contents. 

To   look   at   Mr    Millerby— for 
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this  was  the  rosy  old  man's  name 
— you  would  not  have  said  that 
any  action  of  his  was  likely  to  dis- 
turb the  equilibrium  of  society. 
It  was  a  round  beaming  face,  the 
face  of  a  man  who  slept  well  o' 
nights,  not  disdaining  a  little  arti- 
ficial aid  to  slumber,  yet  not  ex- 
ceeding such  limits  as  the  faculty 
would  approve  of  in  the  case  of  a 
hale  old  eupeptic  gentleman.  The 
eyes  were  not  large,  and  occasion- 
ally they  assumed  a  sly  expression 
— a  sign  that  Mr  Millerby,  with  all 
his  brave  show  of  benevolent  fat- 
ness, was  not  predestined  for  a 
prey  to  the  lean  and  hungry.  He 
was,  indeed,  a  successful  man  of 
business  and  a  shrewd. 

There  was  apparently  something 
on  Mr  Millerby's  mind  that  would 
not  allow  him  to  enjoy  his  sleeping 
draught  with  the  expansive  tran- 
quillity which  the  good  man  gener- 
ally felt  at  this  period  of  his  well- 
spent  day.  After  gravely  staring 
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at  the  fire  for  a  little,  he  shook  his 
head  and  muttered,  and  reached 
back  and  took  another  sip;  and 
after  he  had  reclined  for  a  little  in 
rapt  contemplation  of  the  ceiling, 
he  shook  his  head  and  muttered, 
and  reached  forward  and  took  an- 
other sip.  "  Yes,  truly,  our  life  is 
surrounded  by  terrible  possibilities. 
'Our  fate,  hid  in  an  auger-hole,  may 
rush  and  seize  us.'"  These  were 
the  mutterings  to  which  his  lips 
kept  time.  Then,  .as  he  put  out 
his  hand  to  the  glass,  the  cloud  of 
grave  anxiety  cleared  off  his  face, 
a  cheerful,  beaming,  and  resolute 
look  took  its  place,  and  as  he  put 
the  glass  down,  he  gave  a  look 
round  the  room  and  said  aloud — 
"  It  is  a  duty.  It  must  be  done. 
It  shall  be  done."  Soon  this  tri- 
umphant expression  changed,  and 
the  face  of  Mr  Millerby  became 
as  the  face  of  a  man  immersed 
in  quick  business  calculations.  "  I 
must  find  out  what  it  can  be  done 
for,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  Yes, 
truly,  the  possibilities  are  terrible." 
And  he  mused  over  them  for  a 
little.  Then  he  roused  himself 
again  to  take  another  pull  at  the 
liquor,  and  fortify  his  resolution 
by  repeating — "  It  is  a  .duty.  It 
must  be  done.  It  shall  be  done." 

What  had  occurred  to  disturb 
the  good  man?  He  »was  a  large 
shipowner,  who  went  on  the  princi- 
ple of  never  insuring,  and,  much  to 
the  envy  of  rivals  in  business,  had 
never  lost  a  ship.  They  were 
always  prophesying  that  sooner  or 
later  he  must  come  to  grief;  and  if 
they  had  seen  his  restlessness  this 
evening,  at  an  hour  when  he  was 
generally  at  peace  with  himself  and 
with  the  world,  they  would  have 
been  convinced  that  the  evil  day 
had  come  at  last. 

Yet  they  would  have  been 
wrong.  Mr  Millerby's  breast  this 
evening  was  not  preoccupied  with 
selfish  cares,  with  fears  of  im- 


pending disaster  in  business. 
When  he  muttered  of  terrible  pos- 
sibilities, his  thoughts  had  taken 
a  much  wider  sweep.  He  was 
thinking,  in  fact,  of  an  impending 
cosmic  catastrophe,  of  the  threat- 
ened destruction  of  the  world  by 
fire.  And  the  resolution  he  had 
come  to  in  view  of  this  awful  pos- 
sibility— meditating  over  the  fact 
that  no  man  can  tell  when  the 
crash  may  come — was  to  build  an 
astronomical  observatory. 

The  reader  may  smile,  but  Mr 
Millerby  was  a  man  of  simple 
faith,  and  a  Biblical  student  of 
a  type  not  yet  extinct  even  in 
these  days  of  scientific  enlighten- 
ment. The  Bible  was  his  favour- 
ite study  in  the  intervals  of  busi- 
ness, especially  the  prophetic 
books  and  the  Apocalypse.  He 
knew  neither  Greek,  nor  Latin,  nor 
Hebrew.  The  words  of  the  author- 
ised English  version  were  to  him 
inspired.  He  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  sacred  narrative  a  mind 
singularly  ingenious  and  acute, 
teeming  with  fresh  fancies,  un- 
trammelled by  commentators ;  and 
he  found  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
lively  interest  for  his  evenings  in 
tracing  far-off  intimations,  or  dis- 
covering and  fanning  into  flame 
the  light  of  obscure  symbols,  types, 
lessons. 

And  this  was  how  he  thought  of 
erecting  an  observatory.  Ponder- 
ing over  the  Opening  of  the  Seals 
in  the  Apocalypse,  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  six  of  the  seals 
had  already  been  opened,  and  that 
the  final  judgment  was  at  hand. 
Mr  Millerby  took  every  word  of 
the  prophetic  vision  literally,  only 
applying  them  as  descriptions  of 
natural  phenomena;  and  when  he 
read  of  the  hail  and  fire  that  were 
cast  upon  the  earth,  and  the  great 
mountain  burning  with  fire  that 
was  cast  into  the  sea,  and  the  great 
star,  flaming  as  it  were  a  lamp 
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that  fell  from  heaven,  when  the 
seventh  seal  was  opened  and  blast 
after  blast  from  the  Trumpeters 
of  Doom  echoed  over  the  world, — 
as  he  pondered  what  this  vision 
meant,  and  how  it  might  be  ac- 
complished by  natural  agencies, 
Mr  Millerby  became  convinced 
that  comets  were  the  appointed 
instruments  of  divine  wrath,  and 
that  the  day  was  not  far  distant 
when  one  of  these  cosmic  prodigies 
might  be  descried  making  straight 
for  the  earth  on  its  terrible  mis- 
sion. 

No  great  scholar  was  this 
wealthy  and  pious  shipowner  to 
know  whether  St  John's  revela- 
tion had  ever  before  been  so  inter- 
preted, or  what  men  of  science 
thought  about  the  risks  of  collision 
between  the  earth  and  a  comet,  or 
the  probable  results  in  the  event 
of  a  collision.  He  was  a  man  of 
simple  faith,  whose  belief  in  the 
rectitude  of  his  instincts  had  been 
fortified  by  the  unbroken  success 
of  his  commercial  undertakings. 
This  success  had  also  established 
in  his  mind  the  firm  conviction 
that  he  was  a  favoured  object  of 
Providence,  a  chosen  instrument 
for  the  execution  of  great  designs. 
The  interpretation  and  the  duty 
thereby  imposed  on  him  had 
flashed  into  his  mind  this  evening 
all  of  a  sudden,  with  such  start- 
ling force  that  he  felt  at  once  that 
he  had  been  specially  spoken  to. 
It  was  as  if  a  wall  limiting  his 
vision  had  suddenly  fallen  and 
opened  up  a  new  and  awful  pros- 
pect of  the  uncertainty  of  man's 
tenure  of  existence  on  the  earth. 
The  appalling  risks  to  which  the 
great  globe  was  exposed  as  it 
circled  and  spun  through  space, 
with  multitudes  of  other  ponder- 
ous bodies  whirling  at  inconceiv- 
able speed  on  all  sides  of  it,  burst 
upon  his  imagination  with  astound- 
ing suddenness.  For  a  moment  he 


was  crushed  and  awed,  but  the 
next  moment  a  sweet  and  consol- 
ing thought  came  to  the  rescue  of 
his  dazed  senses  and  paralysed 
mind.  The  revelation  had  been 
given  him  for  a  purpose.  He  had 
been  called  to  act  as  watchman  for 
the  human  race,  to  spy  out  the 
coming  destruction  from  afary  to 
give  mankind  warning  and  time 
for  preparation. 

One  often  wonders  what  the 
angels  think  of  us  and  our  great 
thoughts.  Mr  Millerby  was  an 
ordinary-looking  enough  specimen 
of  a  prosperous  middle-class  self- 
made  merchant  as  he  sal  in  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  his  library 
— stocked  with  books  almost  as 
wooden  as  the  solid  oak  shelves — 
toasting  his  toes  and  drinking  a 
glass  of  hot  whisky-and-water  be- 
fore going  to  bed.  What  matter 
if  he  did  look  alternately  grave 
and  radiant,  according  as  his  mut- 
terings  were  of  awful  possibilities 
or  of  a  solemn  duty  and  a  deter- 
mination to  perforj^a  it?  You 
would  not  have  supposed,  to  see 
the  comfortable  fat  old  man  in  his 
easy-chair,  that  his  conceptions  of 
possibilities  and  duties  ranged  be- 
yond shipwrecks  and  insurance 
premiums,  or  that  he  conceived  of 
himself  at  that  moment  as  an 
honoured  mortal  to  whom  had 
been  delegated  the  special  care  of 
the  highest  interests  of  the  human 
race.  His  clerks  would  have 
chuckled  for  a  week  at  the  idea. 
Yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  had 
not  a  profounder  sense  of  his  own 
consequence  than  Mr  Millerby  in 
all  humility  entertained  as  he  sat 
there  sipping  his  whisky-and- 
water.  The  storm  that  roared  in 
the  trees  outside  did  not  make 
him  tremble  for  his  uninsured 
ships.  His  thoughts  were  in  the 
immensities,  freed  as  if  by  mir- 
acle from  the  ordinary  bounds  of 
place  and  time.  The  sound  of  the 
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storm  mingled  with  his  vision  of 
rushing  and  hurtling  orbs,  and  the 
cries  of  men  terror-stricken  before 
the  rent  heavens  and  the  coming 
doom.  Yes — he  had  been  chosen 
to  warn  them  ;  and  his  benevolent 
heart  glowed  and  was  lifted  up 
within  him  as  he  thought  of  his 
high  mission. 

Now  tell  me,  O  disenchanting 
Muse  of  Psychological  Analysis ! 
what  earthly  circumstances  com- 
bined with  the  perusal  of  the 
Apocalypse  to  make  Mr  Miller- 
by  think  of  building  an  observ- 
atory? 

We  know  that  thou  art  not  con- 
tent with  simple  motives ;  that  it 
is  thy  peculiar  care  to  penetrate 
to  the  complicated  inner  half- 
hidden  devices  and  desires  of  the 
poor  creature  man.  All  his  motives 
are  mixed,  poor  thing !  although 
he  strives  to  keep  the  nobler  in- 
gredients near  the  surface,  under 
the  light  of  his  own  dim  conscious- 
ness— the  ingredients  that  seem 
noblest  to  him ;  but  there  may  be 
others  less  showy  under  the  sur- 
face, others  that  he  in  his  blind- 
ness is  prepared  to  disown,  although 
they  may  be  none  the  less  worthy 
of  honour  if  only  he  knew  all. 

That  he  should  build  an  obser- 
vatory seemed  to  Mr  Millerby  a 
direct  special  inspiration,  a  man- 
date ab  extra,  not  the  logical  con- 
catenation of  scattered  points  of 
thought  that  had  been  in  his  mind 
before.  The  plan  was  so  remote 
from  the  tracks  of  his  ordinary 
business.  Yet  there  had  been  a 
previous  preparing  of  his  mind  for 
the  resolution  that  suddenly  started 
up  full  grown. 

He  had  a  son  at  Cambridge,  and 
he  had  often  made  this  son  talk  to 
him  about  the  wonders  of  astron- 
omy. Mr  Millerby  liked  to  learn 
and  liked  to  show  an  interest  in 
his  son's  studies;  and  though  his 
mind  often  wandered  during  the 


long  answers  that  he  received  to 
his  simple  questions  in  physical 
science,  he  had  picked  up  a  good 
many  elementary  facts  of  the  kind 
that  did  not  require  exact  mathe- 
matical knowledge  for  their  com- 
prehension. He  thus  knew  as 
much  astronomy  as  might  be  gath- 
ered from  courses  of  popular  lec- 
tures on  the  subject.  So  that 
when  he  took  up  the  Apocalypse 
after  this  discipline,  he  found  him- 
self master  of  many  new  lights — 
new,  that  is  to  say,  to  him — for 
the  interpretation  of  the  prophecies. 
Having  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  world  was  to  be  destroyed  by  a 
comet,  Mr  Millerby,  as  a  simple 
enthusiast  and  a  practical  man  of 
business,  jumped  quickly  to  a  plan 
for  saving  mankind  from  the  worst 
consequences  of  their  physical  ex- 
tinction. For  what  were  telescopes 
given  to  mankind  if  not  to  enable 
them  to  descry  far-off  cosmic 
dangers  1  By  the  aid  of  a  power- 
ful telescope,  the  destroying  comet 
might  be  seen  weeks  before  it 
crossed  the  path  of  the  earth  ;  its 
orbit  might  be  calculated ;  the 
world  might  be  forewarned. 

Another  motive,  philoprogeni- 
tive rather  than  philanthropic, 
weighed  with  Mr  Millerby.  His 
son  Stephen  wished  to  go  to  the 
Bar.  Mr  Millerby,  like  a  sensible 
man,  wished  him  to  come  home, 
and  succeed  to  the  management  of 
a  very  flourishing  business.  Why 
should  he  go  in  search  of  fame  and 
fortune  when  he  had  a  fortune 
ready-made  to  his  hand  1  Stephen 
had  just  come  out  Third  Wrangler, 
and  was  ambitious.  Mr  Millerby 
was  not  indifferent  to  the  prospect 
of  forensic  honours  for  his  son ; 
but  running  for  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellorship struck  him  as  a  doubtful 
speculation,  and  for  nothing  short 
of  this  would  he  have  been  content 
to  forego  the  pleasure  of  having  his 
son  by  him  as  assistant  and  sue- 
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cessor  in  his  gigantic  business,  the 
creation  of  his  own  talent.  He 
argued,  therefore,  that  his  son  should 
come  home,  and  he  thought  that  a 
well-equipped  observatory  might  be 
thrown  in  as  a  bribe  to  turn  the 
scale.  It  was  when  this  thought 
crossed  his  mind  that  a  quick 
twinkle  might  have  been  observed 
in  Mr  Millerby's  eyes — a  shrewd 
light  not  unfamiliar  to  those  who 
had  had  business  transactions  with 
the  old  gentleman. 

How  long  Mr  Millerby  sat  in 
his  chair  ruminating  and  sipping, 
now  staring  at  the  fire  and  now  at 
the  ceiling,  while  the  storm  roared 
without,  it  would  probably  have 
surprised  him  afterwards  to  be 
told.  Time  passes  imperceptibly 
in  such  hours  of  intense  absorption 
in  new  ideas.  At  last  he  got  up, 
went  to  his  table,  read  the  awful 
chapter  once  more,  and  wrote  an 
affectionate  letter  to  his  son.  When 
Mr  Millerby  had  the  pen  in  his 
hand,  the  man  of  business  was 
supreme,  and  he  concentrated  him- 
self upon  such  arguments  as  might 
induce  his  son  to  settle  at  Norport. 
He  said  little  about  the  proposed 
observatory,  except  as  a  means  of 
scientific  inquiry,  such  as  might 
reconcile  a  man  of  scientific  tastes 
to  a  life  of  business  in  a  provincial 
town.  He  had  heard  his  son  speak 
of  the  possibility  of  discovering 
some  mathematical  law  that  would 
make  meteorology  as  exact  a  science 


as  astronomy,  and  he  did  not  fail 
to  hold  this  out  as  an  object  worthy 
of  his  ambition.  Nothing  that 
money  could  supply  would  be  want- 
ing  to  make  the  observatory  at 
Hardhill  —  this  was  the  name  of 
Mr  Millerby's  residence — as  per- 
fectly equipped  as  any  observatory 
in  the  kingdom. 

Mr  Millerby  had  just  completed 
what  he  considered  a  most  conclu- 
sive argument  when  something  hap- 
pened that  at  first  nearly  frightened 
him  out  of  his  wits,  and  was  after- 
wards accepted  by  him  as  a  super- 
natural approval  of  his  pjans.  A 
frightful  gust  made  frameworks 
clatter  and  keyholes  howl,  and 
shook  the  house  from  top  to  bot- 
tom ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
hideous  din,  suddenly  aggravated 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  rouse 
Mr  Millerby  from  his  absorbing 
thoughts,  a  bough  torn  from  one 
of  the  trees  on  the  lawn  outside 
by  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  came 
crashing  through  the  window.  The 
sudden  inrush  of  wind  made  the 
gas  flare,  and  a  cold  gust  tossed  his 
hair  about  his  pate.  Mr  Millerby, 
arrested  in  the  act  of  wetting  the 
gum  of  an  envelope,  started  up  in 
wild  affright,  but  quickly  regain- 
ed his  equanimity.  This  was  an 
omen,  a  special  sign.  He  forced 
the  shutters  to  with  a  sense  of 
awe,  mixed  himself  a  little  more 
whisky  -  and  -  water,  and  went  to 
bed. 


CHAPTER    II. 


Long  looked  for  comes  at  last. 

Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
after  the  memorable  resolution  re- 
corded in  our  first  chapter,  the 
British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  decided  to 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Nor- 
port, and  Stephen  Millerby  was 
appointed  one  of  the  local  secre- 


taries for  the  arrangement  of  the 
proceedings. 

Of  course  the  observatory,  which 
had  been  built  and  equipped  re- 
gardless of  expense,  was  to  be  one 
of  the  local  shows.  Stephen  over- 
hauled all  his  instruments,  to  have 
them  in  perfect  readiness  for  the 
great  occasion.  In  the  course  of 
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this  occupation,  as  he  was  casually 
and  carelessly  sweeping  the  hea- 
vens, and  trying  lenses  of  different 
powers  with  a  view  to  concocting 
amusing  and  impressive  little  ex- 
periments for  semi-scientific  visi- 
tors, his  attention  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  a  faint  luminosity  in 
an  unexpected  place. 

He  rubbed  his  glasses  in  some 
excitement,  to  make  sure  that 
there  was  no  deception,  and  looked 
eagerly  again.  "  By  Jove  ! "  he 
exclaimed  to  himself,  "  a  COMET  ! " 

He  drew  in  his  breath  with  an 
"  is-s-s-p,"  put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  paced  about  with  pro- 
found satisfaction.  "  Good  luck !" 
thought  he ;  "  this  will  be  some- 
thing to  show." 

The  more  he  thought  over  the 
comet,  the  more  pleased  he  became. 
He  stopped  to  take  another  look 
at  it.  "  Yes  ;  it  is  certainly  a 
comet.  Not  much  appearance  of 
a  tail  as  yet,  but  it  will  be  all  right 
by  the  time  of  the  meeting." 

Respect  for  truth  compels  me  to 
relate  that  this  ordinarily  grave, 
solid-looking,  large-headed,  brown- 
bearded  man  of  science  was  so  far 
lost  to  all  sense  of  dignity,  that  he 
began  to  jig  and  pirouette  about 
like  a  schoolboy,  only  retaining  so 
much  command  over  himself  as  to 
move  with  caution,  lest  he  should 
damage  any  of  his  instruments. 
He  might  even  have  been  heard  to 
mutter,  "This  way  to  the  obser- 
vatory !  This  way  to  the  comet ! 
Walk  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen ! 
here  you  will  see," — and  so  on. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  Ste- 
phen told  his  father  that  he  had 
made  a  capital  discovery.  "  A 
new  comet — a  mere  baby  as  yet  in 
the  telescope,  but  it  will  be  full- 
grown  and  full-blown  when  the 
Association  meets." 

"  How  interesting  !  "  said  his  mo- 
ther. "  I  must  come  up  and  see  it. 
Can  you  show  it  to  me  to-night?" 


"  Certainly,"  said  Stephen.  "  I 
shall  make  another  observation  to- 
night, if  the  sky  is  clear.  It  is  a 
pretty  object  now,  like  a  very  fine 
white  veil." 

"  I  hope  the  sky  will  be  clear," 
said  the  lady.  "  How  fortunate  ! 
You  will  make  the  meeting  a  great 
success,  Stephen."  And  she  looked 
at  her  son  with  fond  pride.  ".I 
have  not  seen  you  in  such  spirits 
for  years." 

The  mother  was  sensible  of  the 
sacrifice  that  Stephen  had  made  in 
settling  in  such  a  dull  place  as  Nor- 
port,  and  glad  to  see  him  cheered 
up  by  anything. 

Mr  Millerby,  senior,  sat  mean- 
time shaking  his  head  with  an  air 
of  great  concern.  "  I  have  a  pre- 
sentiment," he  said.  Mr  Millerby 
was  not  an  ill-natured  man — quite 
the  contrary  —  but  he  still  had 
hopes  of  living  to  see  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  by  fire. 

Stephen  smiled  to  his  mother. 
Neither  of  them  had  much  faith  in 
Mr  Millerby's  presentiment,  though 
they  kept  their  scepticism  to  them- 
selves in  his  presence,  and  Stephen 
made  a  pretence  to  him  of  keeping 
a  strict  watch  on  the  heavens. 
Being  in  exceptionally  good  spirits 
this  morning,  as  his  mother  had 
remarked,  he  ventured  to  play  a 
little  with  Mr  Millerby's  serious 
convictions.  "  It  would  be  a  very 
extraordinary  coincidence  if  the 
end  of  the  world  should  come  in 
British  Association  week." 

"  That  is  what  convinces  me," 
returned  his  father.  "  They  have 
been  prying  too  much  into  the  se- 
crets of  omniscience.  Science  is 
too  much  puffed  up  with  its  great 
discoveries.  Man  has  been  tempted 
to  forget  the  frailty  of  his  state. 
He  will  be  cut  off  in  the  very  blos- 
som of  his  hopes,  just  when  in  his 
vanity  he  began  to  think  that  the 
secrets  of  the  universe  were  within 
his  grasp." 
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"  But  these  discoveries  have  been 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind." 

"To  our  limited  intelligence  it 
appears  so,"  answered  Mr  Millerby, 
musing.  "I  will  trouble  you  for 
a  little  of  that  omelet,  my  dear," 
he  continued  in  the  same  tone. 

It  crossed  Stephen's  mind  as  he 
went  vigorously  on  with  his  break- 
fast, that  steam  and  the  telegraph 
had  proved  very  serviceable  to  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  his  father 
and  himself ;  but  he  had  too  much 
grace  to  say  so,  though  somehow 
things  would  turn  their  humorous 
side  to  him  this  morning. 

Although  Mr  Millerby  was  pos- 
sessed by  a  presentiment  that  the 
comet  descried  by  Stephen  was  the 
long-expected  enemy  of  the  earth, 
the  presentiment  did  not  affect  his 
appetite.  But  as  he  ate,  he  medi- 
tated, and  presently  he  broke  the 
silence  again  and  asked :  "  Was 
not  Northumbria  the  earliest  seat 
of  learning  in  England  ?  I  think 
I  have  heard  you  say  so." 

Stephen  answered  in  a  tone  of 
some  surprise,  as  if  he  did  not  see 
the  drift  of  the  question,  "  Its 
monasteries,  I  believe,  were  cele- 
brated in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries.  But  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  You  might  call  this  district, 
in  fact,  the  birthplace  of  English 
culture." 

"With  a  little  stretch  there 
would  be  no  impropriety  in  so  do- 
ing. The  proposition  is  more  true 
about  this  district  than  about  any 
other." 

Mr  Millerby  sighed.  "Ah,  I 
thought  so."  Then  he  relapsed 
into  silence. 

"  Thought  what,  my  dear  fa- 
ther?" asked  Stephen,  after  a 
pause. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  answered  Mr 
Millerby,  "  of  the  old  saying — 

'  Who  live  so  long  the  truth  will  see, 
Where  the   beginning   was,   the   end 
shall  be.' 


The  cradle  of  English  culture  is 
clearly  destined  to  be  its  grave. 
We  shall  have  here  when  the  doom 
descends  a  representative  gather- 
ing of  the  highest  culture  of  our 
age,  perhaps  within  sight  of  the 
very  hill-tops  that  looked  down  on 
the  industrious  pioneers  of  English 
civilisation.  How  complete  and 
perfect  is  the  scheme  of  the  world  ! 

'  Where  the   beginning  was,    the   end 
shall  be.'" 

It  occurred  to  Stephen  that  his 
father  was  making  England  per- 
haps rather  too  much  tlje  centre 
of  the  world,  and  that  the  circle 
would  have  been  more  complete  if 
this  last  meeting  of  men  of  science 
had  been  held  in  Central  Asia  or 
Egypt ;  but  he  only  smiled  over  his 
own  superior  knowledge,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  saying  that 
the  first  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  was  held  at  York. 

"Was  it  indeed?"  exclaimed  his 
father,  with  keen  interest.  "  Cycle 
in  epicycle,  orb  in  orb.  The  more 
we  know  of  the  course  of  events, 
the  more  perfect  appears  its  sym- 
metry." 

"  But,"  resumed  Stephen,  with  a 
smile,  "we  are  going  much  too 
fast.  This  comet  may  not  come 
anywhere  near  the  earth,  not  with- 
in millions  of  miles.  I  have  no 
clue  yet  to  its  direction." 

Mr  Millerby,  however,  was  not 
to  be  shaken  in  his  conviction. 
"  I  have  an  instinct,"  he  said.  "I 
feel  that  I  am  right." 

There  is  no  arguing  against  in- 
stinct. And,  sure  enough,  when 
Stephen  did  obtain  a  clue — when 
he  had  taken  three  observations 
and  calculated  the  orbit — Mr  Mil- 
lerby's  instinct  proved  to  be  right, 
at  least  so  far.  The  comet,  if  it 
continued  its  present  course,  and 
Stephen  was  exact  in  his  observa- 
tions and  right  in  his  calculations, 
would  cross  the  path  of  the  earth 
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on  Friday  the  7th  of  August,  and 
as  he  timed  it,  would  actually  hit 
the  earth  if  there  was  no  deflection. 


It  was  truly  a  most  sensational 
and  opportune  comet  for  a  British 
Association  week. 


CHAPTER    III. 


It  was  now  drawing  near  the 
end  of  July,  and  Norport  was  pre- 
paring to  receive  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. The  visit  was  a  great 
event  for  the  rising  town — an  hon- 
our obtained  not  without  much 
astute  diplomacy,  many  deputa- 
tions and  solicitations.  The  mayor 
and  his  advisers  had  not,  perhaps, 
very  clear  ideas  as  to  the  good 
that  the  town  would  get  from  the 
visit;  but  they  were  persuaded  that 
it  was  a  grand  thing,  and  they 
thought  themselves  wonderfully 
clever  fellows,  gifted  with  rare 
powers  of  persuasive  eloquence, 
to  have  bagged  the  men  of  science 
for  Norport.  Norport  was  that 
comparatively  rare  thing  in  an  old 
country,  a  new  town,  a  great 
centre  of  trade  where  forty  years 
before  there  had  been  little  more 
than  a  fishing  village.  Conse- 
quently there  was  much  public 
spirit  in  Norport ;  and  its  town- 
hall,  its  warehouses,  its  docks,  its 
churches,  were  a  subject  of  great 
local  pride.  Norport  was  proud  of 
itself,  with  all  the  pride  of  newly 
acquired  wealth ;  it  liked  to  be 
seen,  and  it  regarded  the  accept- 
ance of  its  invitation  by  an  august 
and  long  -  established  body  as  a 
public  recognition  of  its  greatness. 
Norport  was  elated  as  a  parvenu 
might  be  by  admission  to  aristo- 
cratic society — not  unconscious  of 
its  own  worth,  yet  pleased  at  hav- 
ing sensibly  advanced  a  step  among 
the  towns  of  the  kingdom.  There- 
fore the  mayor  and  the  aldermen 
were  resolved  that  the  reception 
should  be  worthy  of  the  town,  and 
there  was  quite  a  scramble  among 
the  leading  citizens  for  the  honour 


of  having  as  their  private  guests 
the  magnates  of  the  Association. 

Fortunately  for  the  harmony  of 
the  town,  the  hospitably  inclined 
were  for  the  most  part  indiscrim- 
inate in  their  appetite  for  notabil- 
ities. They  took  contentedly  whom 
the  local  secretaries  were  pleased 
to  allot.  All  were  alike  great  and 
alike  desirable.  They  had  not  the 
educated  palate  that  distinguishes 
between  the  lion  and  the  bore. 
And  except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
aggravated  specimens  of  the  latter 
animal,  they  remained  in  the  same 
blissful  state  of  ignorance  when 
the  meeting  was  over,  as  all  human 
things,  even  visits  of  a  British 
Association,  sooner  or  later  are. 

The  Millerbys  were  privileged 
to  have  a  lion,  a  great  lion — no 
less  a  person  than  Professor  Quick- 
set, the  astronomer.  The  obser- 
vatory, of  course,  had  led  to  this. 
Stephen  had  an  epistolary  acquaint- 
ance with  the  great  man,  and 
naturally  had  written  to  express 
the  pleasure  it  would  give  him  if 
Professor  Quickset  could  stay  at 
Hardhill  over  the  meeting.  The 
great  man  had  at  first  courteously 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  bringing  his  daughter  with 
him  ;  whereupon  Mrs  Millerby  had 
renewed  the  invitation,  and  it  had 
been  agreed  that  they  should  come 
together. 

But  now,  on  the  very  morning 
when  Stephen  communicated  to 
Mr  and  Mrs  Millerby  the  results 
of  his  calculation  of  the  comet's 
orbit,  a  difficulty  had  revealed 
itself. 

That  morning  Stephen  received 
a  letter  from  Mr  Quickset,  saying 
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that  he  had  agreed  to  give  one  of 
the  popular  evening  lectures  of 
the  Association.  Another  learned 
man  had  undertaken  the  duty,  but 
had  been  obliged  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, owing  to  ill  health,  to  declare 
his  inability.  Mr  Quickset  had 
been  appealed  to,  and  had  good- 
naturedly  consented  to  fill  the  gap. 

So  far  the  letter  was  a  great 
relief  and  a  positive  pleasure  to 
Stephen,  as  one  who  was,  in  a 
measure,  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  meeting.  For  Quickset 
was  celebrated  as  a  lecturer,  and  a 
lecture  by  him  was  certain  to  be  an 
attractive  feature,  almost  enough 
of  itself  to  give  distinction  to  the 
proceedings. 

But  there  was  an  addendum  to 
the  intimation  in  Mr  Quickset's 
letter  that  was  not  so  pleasing. 
"I  regret  to  say,"  it  ran,  "that 
circumstances  have  occurred  which 
might  make  it  embarrassing  for 
myself  and  my  daughter  to  accept 
Mrs  Millerby's  kindly  offered  hos- 
pitality. Mr  Hugh  Millerby  will 
explain,  if  you  care  to  ask  him. 
Pray  be  assured  of  my  sincere 
regret,  but  the  circumstances  leave 
me  no  choice." 

This  Mr  Hugh  Millerby  was 
Stephen's  younger  brother,  then 
resident  in  London,  and  ostensibly 
reading  for  the  Bar. 

Stephen  hesitated  for  a  little 
how  to  break  this  news  to  his 
people ;  but  he  judged  it  best,  after 
telling  them  that  Mr  Quickset  had 
consented  to  lecture,  to  read  the 
concluding  passage  of  his  letter. 

This  rather  checked  the  pleased 
smiles  with  which  the  good  people 
had  received  the  first  announce- 
ment. The  fact  that  the  great 
astronomer  was  to  stay  at  their 
house  had  given  them  a  certain 
sense  of  personal  property  in  him, 
and  it  was  a  prospect  pleasing  to 
their  simple  souls  that  he  should 
go  forth  from  them  to  dazzle  the 


inhabitants  of  Norport.  Mr  Mil- 
lerby was  almost  as  much  pleased 
as  Mrs  Millerby  at  the  thought  of 
sharing  in  the  glory  of  their  guest ; 
for,  strange  to  say,  profound  as  was 
Mr  Millerby's  presentiment  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand, 
he  was  very  easily  tempted  to  for- 
get it  when  any  practical  calcula- 
tions about  the  future  were  on  the 
carpet.  Thus  both  their  faces  fell 
at  the  news,  and  Mrs  Millerby 
looked  perplexed  as  well  as  disap- 
pointed. 

"It  is  very  awkward,"  Stephen 
said — "uncommonly  awkward ;  for 
I  posted  my  calculations  about  the 
comet  to  Hugh  last  night,  and  asked 
him  to  see  Quickset  about  them." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  interposed  Mr 
Millerby,  his  presentiment  resum- 
ing its  full  force  at  the  mention  of 
the  comet,  "  do  you  think  it  wise 
to  make  such  an  awful  possibility 
public  lightly,  and  without  due 
consideration  1  We  ought  not  to 
alarm  the  world  unnecessarily. 
True,  it  is  our  duty  to  give  men 
time  for  preparation ;  but  there 
may,  after  all,  be  some  mistake, 
and  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  con- 
sequences of  disturbing  and  un- 
settling men's  minds  unless  there 
is  absolute  necessity." 

"  Not  unless  there  is  absolute 
necessity,"  chimed  in  Mrs  Millerby 
mechanically,  her  mind  busy  all  the 
time  about  the  mysterious  embar- 
rassing circumstances  mentioned  in 
Mr  Quickset's  letter. 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,"  said  Stephen, 
sharply,  "  I  can  easily  write  to 
Hugh  and  tell  him  to  say  nothing 
about  the  comet  as  yet.  But  I 
wish  he  could  have  seen  Quickset. 
It  is  very  awkward.  I  must  write 
to  Quickset  myself,  I  suppose.  But 
the  worst  of  it  is,  I  have  sent  all 
my  calculations  to  Hugh.  I  don't 
believe  I  have  kept  even  a  note  of 
the  positions." 

"Couldn't  Hugh  send  them  to 
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Professor  Quickset?"  suggested  his 
practical  father. 

"  There  would  be  no  indelicacy 
in  that,  certainly,"  assented  Ste- 
phen. "  Only  Hugh  is  so  very 
punctilious,  that  he  might  think 
even  that  much  an  indication  of  a 
wish  to  reopen  negotiations." 

"  What  on  earth  has  the  poor 
boy  done  ? "  cried  the  puzzled 
mother.  "  I  am  sure  Hugh  would 
never  do  anything  dishonourable. 
What  can  he  have  done  to  prevent 
Mr  Quickset  from  coming  here,  or 
him  from  going  to  see  Mr  Qu  ickset  1 " 

The  two  men  only  smiled,  which 
increased  the  lady's  perplexity,  and 
gave  it  a  touch  of  exasperation. 

If  Mrs  Millerby  had  not  some- 
how been  in  the  habit  of  conceiving 
men  of  science  and  their  families 
as  strange  far-off  beings  of  a  pecu- 
liar constitution,  inhabiting  a  dry, 
clear,  intellectual  region,  inacces- 
sible to  the  ordinary  feelings  of 
mankind,  her  woman's  instinct 
would  have  flown  straight  to  the 
truth  without  a  perceptible  interval 
for  reflection.  Apart,  too,  from  this 
rooted  conception  of  the  man  of 
science  and  everything  connected 
with  him  as  dry  mechanism  —  a 
very  prevalent  conception  in  the 
provincial  mind — it  is  possible  that 
mothers  are  less  quick-witted  about 
their  own  sons  than  about  the  sons 
of  other  daughters  of  Eve.  Even 
sisters  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to 
realise  the  existence  of  certain 
feelings  in  their  brothers. 

"  Well,  you  may  understand  it, 


but  I  am  sure  I  don't,"  said  Mrs 
Millerby,  in  an  offended  tone. 
"Let  me  see  the  letter." 

Stephen  handed  her  the  letter 
with  a  smile,  and  the  remark,  "  I 
thought  women  were  quicker  in 
these  matters  than  men." 

"  What  matters?"  asked  the  be- 
wildered lady. 

"  Read  it  again,"  said  Stephen. 

"  Circumstances  have  occurred 
which  make  it  impossible  for  my- 
self and  my  daughter " 

"Well?"  interrupted  Stephen, 
watching  her  face  with  an  amused 
look,  and  grasping  the  edge  of  the 
table  with  his  hands  wide  apart,  as 
if  ready  to  rise  when  she  had  solved 
the  problem  for  herself. 

"  Well  ? "  echoed  Mr  Millerby, 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  a 
very  arch  look. 

"Ah,  I  see,"  said  she  at  last, 
thoughtfully,  handing  the  letter 
back ;  "  Hugh  has  proposed  and 
been  rejected.  Well,  he  might 
have  told  me  of  his  intentions. 
But  young  men  don't  take  their 
parents  into  their  confidence  as 
much  as  they  used  to  do  in  the  old 
times.  I  am  sure  Mr  Quickset 
needn't  have  been  afraid  of  Hugh's 
taking  any  advantage." 

"The  spirit  of  science  is  cau- 
tious," said  Stephen,  rising. 

"  Don't  go  yet,"  said  Mrs  Mil- 
lerby, detaining  Stephen  after  his 
father  left  the  room.  "  Wait  a 
moment.  I  have  a  letter  about 
Hugh's  friends.  You  put  it  out 
of  my  head  with  your  comet." 


CHAPTER   IV. 


"If  the  comet  does  no  more 
serious  damage  than  that,"  said 
Stephen,  "it  will  not  justify  my 
father's  presentiment.  Where  is 
the  letter?" 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  fatality 
about  our  guests  for  this  Associa- 


tion," Mrs  Millerby  ruefully  said,  as 
she  took  the  letter  from  its  envelope. 

"What  has  happened  next?" 
muttered  Stephen.  "  Anybody 
else  not  coming?" 

"  Worse  than  that !  "  exclaimed 
she. 
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"  Worse  than  that ! "  echoed 
Stephen,  in  surprise. 

"Yes.     Read  this." 

Stephen  read,  with  heightening 
colour,  as  follows:  "Is  Mrs  Miller- 
by  aware  of  the  character  of  cer- 
tain persons  whom  she  has  invited 
to  her  house  ?  Mrs  Brockley,  with 
the  air  of  a  woman  who  has  seen 
more  of  life  than  a  lady  ought  to 
have  seen.  Mrs  Darby  Rorke,  or, 
as  she  calls  herself  when  she  writes 
novels,  Jane  Marjoram,  living  apart 
from  her  husband,  and  showing  in 
her  stories  the  same  shady  know- 
ledge as  Mrs  Brockley,  who  passes 
as  her  mother.  Is  Mrs  Millerby 
aware  that  her  son,  Mr  Hugh 
Millerby,  is  compromising  himself 
by  his  attentions  to  Mrs  Darby 
Rorke  ?  If  Mrs  Millerby  had  been 
aware  of  this,  would  she  have  in- 
vited these  ladies  to  her  house  ? " 

There  was  no  signature  to  this 
friendly  warning.  "  What  malig- 
nant beast  can  have  written  this  1 " 
Stephen  asked,  flushed  to  the  roots 
of  his  hair  and  angry. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said 
Mrs  Millerby.  "  I  never  saw  the 
handwriting  before.  It  is  most 
distressing.  I  don't  know  what 
to  think.  What  am  I  to  do?" 

"We  can't  pay  any  attention 
to  an  anonymous  letter,"  said 
Stephen,  loudly.  "  Throw  it  in 
the  fire — that's  the  only  thing  to 
be  done.  Pity  the  writer  can't  be 
thrown  after  it." 

"  Yes  ;  but  what  if  it  is  true  1 
Hugh  should  be  more  careful.  He 
is  so  very  impetuous." 

Stephen  smiled  in  spite  of  him- 
self. "Compromising  himself  by 
dangling  after  Mrs  Rorke,  and  at 
the  same  time  proposing  to  Miss 
Quickset.  Pretty  well  for  a 
youngster  of  four- and- twenty,  not 
yet  called." 

"  How  can  he  ask  me  to  ask 
such  people?"  said  the  dismayed 
lady. 


"  All  in  the  way  of  his  great 
design,  I  suppose.  You  must  re- 
member that  he  is  a  student  of  life 
in  all  its  varieties." 

"  There  are  some  varieties  that 
he  had  better  leave  alone.  How 
am  I  to  get  out  of  it?  I  can't 
very  well  write  now  and  say  my 
house  is  full." 

"  Plead  the  sudden  death  of 
a  friend  of  the  family,"  suggest- 
ed Stephen,  rather  enjoying  his 
mother's  embarrassment. 

"  Stephen,"  she  replied,  firmly, 
"  I  can  never  condescend  to  a 
lie.  What  would  youi*  father 
say?" 

"And  the  end  of  all  things  so 
near,  too,"  he  continued. 

"  I  would  never  do  it.  I  would 
rather  receive  them  than  put  them 
off  with  a  falsehood." 

"Tuts,  mother,"  he  said,  "it 
was  only  my  fun.  You  don't 
mean  seriously  to  say  that  you 
take  the  word  of  an  anonymous 
mischief-maker  for  Gospel  truth," 

"  How  am  I  to  know  that  it 
is  not  true  ?  And  how  am  I  to 
receive  such  people?" 

"  Nobody  here  will  know  them. 
And  if  they  are  notorious  to  Lon- 
don folks,  we  shall  only  be  sup- 
posed to  be  marching  with  the 
times.  It  will  raise  our  provincial 
town  in  their  estimation." 

"  Stephen,  Stephen,  how  can 
you  say  such  things?"  murmured 
Mrs  Millerby,  much  scandalised. 

"  But,  seriously,  you  attach  far 
too  much  weight  to  this  anonymous 
slander.  You  shouldn't  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  it.  A  famous 
novelist  like  Jane  Marjoram  is  sure 
to  have  many  spiteful  enemies." 

"  I  know  what  I  will  do,"  cried 
Mrs  Millerby,  after  a  pause.  "I 
will  send  the  letter  to  Hugh. 
Why  didn't  I  think  of  it  before  ? 
He  is  sure  to  know  the  hand- 
writing." 

"  The  handwriting  in  such  cases 
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is  always  disguised,"  commented 
Stephen. 

"  But  it  would  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  defending  them," 
she  persisted. 

"  It  is  not  really  necessary.  The 
fact  is,"  he  continued,  after  a  little 
hesitation,  flushing  slightly,  and 
carefully  steadying  his  voice,  "  I 
know  something  about  Mrs  Brock- 
ley  and  Mrs  Darby  Rorke ;  and 
Mr  Darby  Rorke  too,"  he  added. 

"You,  Stephen ! "  said  his  mother, 
with  surprise.  "  Why,  you  never 
told  me  of  this." 

"  Did  I  never  mention  it  ? " 
asked  he,  with  an  assumption  of 
innocence.  "That's  odd.  I  knew 
them  very  well  at  one  time." 

"  When  was  that  ?  where  ?  Are 
they  all  right,  then?  I  thought 
Hugh  would  not  have  asked  me 
to  invite  strangers  that  are  what 
this  letter  says.  But  why  did 
you  never  mention  before  that  you 
knew  them  1  How  did  you  come 
to  know  them  ?  You  met  them  in 
London,  I  suppose.  But  perhaps 
you  don't,  after  all,  know  anything 
more  about  them  than  Hugh?" 
Here  Mrs  Millerby  paused,  breath- 
less, for  a  reply. 

"Gently,  gently;  one  question 
at  a  time.  Where  am  I  to  begin  ? 
which  am  I  to  answer  first?"  It 
was  fortunate  for  Stephen  that  his 
mother's  volubility  gave  him  time 
to  collect  his  ideas. 

"Well,  then,  are  they  respect- 
able?" 

"  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief,  perfectly  so.  In  fact, 
Mrs  Brockley  used  to  profess  to 
be  an  old  school  friend,  and  a 
sort  of  relation  of  yours." 

"  An  old  friend  of  mine  !  I  am 
certain  I  never  knew  anybody  of 
that  name." 

"  But  that  may  not  have  been 
her  name  when  she  was  a  girl." 

"  But  why  did  you  never  tell 
me  before?" 


"  There  was  nothing  to  suggest 
it,  I  suppose.  I  thought  less  of 
the  relationship  because  Cecilia — 
Mrs  Rorke,  that  is — used  to  say 
that  her  mother  never  met  any- 
body without  discovering  kinship 
in  some  degree." 

"  Cecilia  !  Then  you  know  Mrs 
Rorke's  Christian  name  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Stephen,  stolidly. 

Mrs  Millerby  started,  and  ex- 
claimed in  a  dreamy  tone,  "  Then 
that  explains." 

"Explains  what?"  asked  Stephen 
sharply,  looking  startled  for  a  mo- 
ment. "  But  pray,  conclude  your 
catechism,  as  I  must  be  off  into 
town." 

"Jane  Marjoram's  last  novel," 
replied  his  mother.  "Don't  you 
remember  my  saying  that  the  old 
clergyman  must  have  been  taken 
from  my  father — just  his  temper, 
and  his  ways,  and  his  favourite 
phrases,  and  the  colour  of  his 
cheeks,  and  his  white  hair  brought 
round  from  behind  his  ears  ?  And 
the  scenery,  too,  was  just  like 
Alderbeck,  and  the  Hall  about  a 
mile  from  the  Rectory.  Ah,  I 
have  it  now.  It  must  be  Cissy 
Dickson.  But  she  married  Squire 
Beaton's  second  son,  who  was  in 
the  army,  and  went  to  India, 
where  he  died,  and  I  have  never 
heard  of  her  for  years." 

"Then  Mr  Brockley  may  have 
been  her  second  husband.  In 
fact,  I  know  that  Mrs  Rorke  was 
the  daughter  of  a  previous  hus- 
band." 

"  But  where  did  you  meet  them, 
Stephen?  How  strange  that  she 
should  have  sent  no  message  to 
me,  if  she  was  Cissy  Dickson, 

though  perhaps "  Here  Mrs 

Millerby  was  stopped  by  some 
reminiscence,  which  apparently 
she  did  not  wish  to  communicate. 
"  Where  did  you  meet  them  ? " 
she  repeated. 

"It  was  a  long  time  ago,"  said 
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Stephen,  in  an  indifferent  tone, 
"when  I  was  at  Cambridge." 

"  Indeed !  and  did  you  know 
them  well?" 

"I  used  to  be  pretty  often  at 
their  house." 

"  And  what  were  they  doing  at 
Cambridge '{ " 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know," 
Stephen  answered.  Irreverent 
undergraduates  in  those  days  said 
that  Mrs  Brockley  had  fixed  her 
residence  in.  Cambridge  with  de- 
signs upon  the  dons,  and  Stephen 
smiled  at  the  recollection.  But  he 
only  said  :  "  Mrs  Brockley  liked 


the  society  of  learned  men,  I  sup- 
pose. She  professed  to  be  rather 
a  scholar  herself,  I  remember,  and 
quoted  Latin.  But  I  must  be  off 
to  town." 

"  Stay  a  moment.  "What  about 
Mr  Rorke  ?  Was  he  a  don  ? " 

"  No.     He  was  a  scamp." 

"  A  what  1 " 

"  He  was  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
I  believe.  But  I  will  tell  you 
more  another  time." 

"  Then  the  invitation  may 
stand  ? " 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Ste- 
phen, and  made  good  his  retreat. 


CHAPTER  v. 


When  Hugh  Millerby  received 
his  brother  Stephen's  letter  about 
the  comet,  he  was  not  in  high 
spirits,  but,  on  the  contrary,  utterly 
woe-begone,  plunged  in  the  most 
dismal  of  doleful  dumps,  humiliat- 
ed to  the  lowest  possible  point  of 
self-contempt,  ready  to  curse  his 
fate  and  die. 

In  vain  he  had  plied  himself 
with  the  approved  topics  of  con- 
solation. None  of  the  plasters 
would  stick.  They  only  enven- 
omed the  wound.  He  was  dis- 
posed to  say  in  his  haste  that  all 
moralists  are  quacks. 

In  vain  he  tried  to  persuade 
himself  of  the  absurdity  of  hank- 
ering after  what  he  could  not  get. 
This  argument  produced  in  his 
mind  for  a  little  an  artificial  stoic 
calm ;  but  presently  there  was  a 
turn  in  his  thoughts,  and  the 
logical  conclusion  stared  him  in 
the  face,  that  he  must  be  a  weak 
fool  to  be  so  horribly  disturbed  by 
a  trivial  incident.  The  demonstra- 
tion had  the  force  of  necessary 
truth.  The  conclusion  was  not 
comforting. 

It  would  be  all  the  same  a 
hundred  years  hence.  Perhaps ; 


but  it  was  not  the  same,  it  was 
painfully  different,  now. 

Was  it  not  the  great  aim  of  his 
life  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart?  Certainly.  He 
would  plant  his  foot  firmly  on 
that.  Such  knowledge  comes  from 
suffering.  He  had  gained,  then,  in 
experience.  True,  but  where  was 
the  knowledge  ?  He  was  conscious 
only  of  the  suffering.  A  very  pro- 
fitless item  of  knowledge  this. 

It  is  strange  that  after  all  the 
laughter  that  the  world  has  spent 
on  lovers'  agonies,  young  men  seem 
never  the  wiser  when  their  turn 
comes.  Every  schoolboy  knows 
that  they  are  transitory,  yet  when 
the  schoolboy  is  a  little  older,  and 
is  caught  in  the  snare,  they  are 
none  the  less  sharp  in  passing. 

Hugh  Millerby 's  position  was 
rendered  additionally  galling  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  violation  of 
his  principles  to  fall  in  love  at  all. 
We  have  already  hinted  that  he 
had  a  great  purpose  in  life — a 
mighty  work  to  accomplish.  The 
precise  nature  of  this  great  design 
was  a  mystery,  a  secret  not  re- 
vealed to  his  most  intimate  friends, 
although  several  of  them  knew  that 
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he  had  a  great  design.  Perhaps  it 
was  not  distinctly  formulated  even 
to  his  own  mind ;  but  if  this  was 
so,  it  was  not  the  less  great  on 
that  account.  Definition,  formula, 
as  we  all  know,  is  abhorrent  to 
great  conceptions.  This  much 
Hugh  Millerby  made  no  secret 
of,  that  a  wide  study  of  all  varie- 
ties of  life  was  an  essential  pre- 
liminary of  his  achievement.  In 
his  Oxford  days  he  had  even 
formed  the  heroic  intention  of 
going  through  the  routine  of  vari- 
ous professions,  and  he  was  already 
more  than  half  through  his  course 
of  preparation  for  the  Bar,  besides 
having  acquired  a  fair  familiarity 
with  the  stage,  both  before  and 
behind  the  scenes.  His  mother 
wished  him  to  take  orders  and 
become  a  bishop ;  he  had  thoughts 
of  trying  a  curacy  in  the  East 
End. 

Marriage,  of  course,  for  a  young 
man  thus  resolved  to  sacrifice  him- 
self and  lead  a  life  of  nomadic 
observation,  woulcl  have  been  fatal. 
Now  why  was  it  that  in  spite  of 
his  clear  deliberate  recognition  of 
this  cardinal  fact,  the  predestined 
observer  of  his  species  was  always 
felling  in  love?  The  answer  to 
this  I  must  leave  to  the  psycholo- 
gists. I  can  only  chronicle  the 
strange  paradoxical  fact  that  an 
impartial  observer  of  him,  Hugh 
Millerby,  the  observer  by  profes- 
sion, would  have  judged  him  to  be 
a  singularly  susceptible  youth,  born 
to  be  made  a  fool  of  by  woman. 

Grace  Quickset  had  given  him  a 
very  gentle  refusal,  for  she  was  a 
gentle-hearted  as  well  as  a  very 
beautiful  girl,  with  soft  dark  eyes 
and  a  sweet  voice,  and  all  the 
charm  of  the  spring-time  in  her 
opening  womanhood.  She  had 
behaved  as  girls  generally  do  in 
such  circumstances,  when  they 
rather  like  the  man,  and  are  sorry 
to  wound  his  feelings,  and  perhaps 


feel  a  certain  touch  of  remorse  at 
the  sight  of  a  woful  face.  Good 
girls  are  creatures  of  tender  con- 
science, and  apt  to  take  blame  to 
themselves  when  a  man  whom 
they  have  smiled  upon  because 
they  liked  him,  wishes  to  appro- 
priate them  all  to  himself,  and  con- 
siders himself  injured  and  blighted 
when  they  refuse. 

As  a  reasonable  man,  vowed  to 
celibacy  for  a  great  purpose,  Hugh 
should  have  been  pleased  to  get 
off  so  cheaply.  But  he  was  bitter- 
ly disappointed.  Such  is  the  per- 
versity of  human  nature.  Nay, 
more,  he  was  determined  to  try 
again. 

He  had  been  too  precipitate. 

"  It  is  very  hard,"  she  had  said, 
tearfully,  "  to  lose  one's  friends  in 
this  way,  just  when  one  is  begin- 
ning to  know  them  and  to  like 
them.  Why  did  you  speak  to  me  1 
I  am  very  sorry  you  spoke  to  me. 
It  was  much  better  as  it  was." 

"  Then  let  it  be  as  if  I  had  not 
spoken,"  the  ingenuous  lover  had 
suggested. 

"  No,  that  can't  be.  It  can  never 
be  the  same  again  after  this." 

He  had  pressed  her  to  say  why, 
foolish  man !  but  could  get  no 
satisfactory  answer. 

Then  it  had  occurred  to  him  that 
possibly  her  father  had  objections 
to  his  suit. 

He  went  to  the  father  with  a 
most  virtuous  and  honourable  re- 
solution. If  the  father  objected, 
he  would  take  his  dismissal  as 
final,  and  do  his  best  to  forget. 
If  not,  well — without  persecuting 
the  girl,  he  would  continue  to  hope 
and  to  strive  for  a  more  favourable 
answer. 

But  if  there  was  anything  doubt- 
ful and  difficult  to  interpret  in 
the  daughter's  answer,  there  was 
nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  father's. 
Mr  Quickset  was  courteous  and 
calm,  but  perfectly  explicit,  as  be- 
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came  a  man  of  science.  He  did 
object. 

"To  my  character  or  my  posi- 
tion?" the  young  man  asked,  in 
a  somewhat  husky  and  unsteady 
voice. 

"I  had  rather  not  enter  into 
particulars,"  Mr  Quickset  replied. 
"  But  what  do  you  mean  to  do  1 " 

"Fortunately  I  am  not  under 
the  necessity  of  doing  anything. 
Through  no  merit  of  mine,  I  am 
in  a  position  to  marry  without  en- 
tering any  profession." 

"That  is  'fortunately'  or  'un- 
fortunately,' as  the  case  may  be," 
was  Mr  Quickset's  answer.  "  But 
I  don't  mean  that.  What  is  your 
purpose  in  life  ?  What  use  do 
you  intend  to  make  of  your  inde- 
pendence ?  A  father,  I  think,  has 
some  right  to  know  something  on 
that  point  before  intrusting  his 
only  daughter  to  a  comparative 
stranger." 

Unluckily  this  was  a  point  on 
which  Hugh  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  formulating  clear  ideas 
even  to  himself.  He  could  only, 
somewhat  shamefacedly,  and  with 
an  appalling  consciousness  of  the 
weakness  of  his  position,  stammer 
forth  something  about  an  intention 
to  write  novels  when  he  had 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  The  great  concep- 
tion looked  miserably  poor,  almost 
ridiculously  so,  even  in  his  own 
eyes,  when  thus  expressed  in  its 
lowest  terms. 

Mr  Quickset  did  not  smile.  He 
only  asked,  in  such  tones  as  he 
might  have  used  in  a  vivd  voce  ex- 
amination on  a  scientific  subject 
— "On  what  grounds  do  you  ask 
me  to  believe  that  you  are  capable 
of  writing  novels  1 " 


Thus  cornered,  Hugh  could  only 
laugh  in  a  deprecating  way.  "  I 
suppose  I  must  ask  you  to  take 
that  on  trust." 

"  I  think  you  must  see  for  your- 
self," returned  Mr  Quickset,  "  that 
this  is  asking  a  good  deal."  He 
spoke  as  if  this  admission  termi- 
nated the  discussion.  Hugh  felt 
that  it  did,  and  retired  with  as 
much  grace  as  he  could. 

He  was  turning  over  in  his 
mind  these  disagreeable  incidents, 
which  had  occurred  only  the  day 
before,  when  Stephen's  letter  ^about 
the  comet  reached  him.  Quickset 
had  written  at  once,  and  the  let- 
ters had  crossed  one  another. 

Children  sometimes  ask  favours 
of  their  parents,  saying  to  them- 
selves all  the  time  that  they  will 
not  be  in  the  least  disappointed  if 
the  parents  say  no.  But  somehow 
when  the  refusal  comes,  they  find 
themselves  not  quite  so  indifferent 
as  they  had  supposed. 

Something  like  this  happened 
to  Hugh  Millerby.  •  He  had  said 
to  himself  that  if  Mr  Quickset 
objected,  he  would  take  his  rejec- 
tion as  final.  But  somehow  when 
he  knew  Mr  Quickset's  mind,  he 
was  more  disposed  to  fight  against 
it  than  before. 

His  meditations  were  not  pleas- 
ant when  he  received  the  letter 
from  his  brother  asking  him  to  see 
the  professor  about  the  comet. 
He  was  smarting  from  the  sense 
of  defeat.  His  utter  rout  by  the 
man  of  science  was  too  mortifying 
to  be  quickly  forgotten. 

"So  the  end  of  the  world  is  at 
hand,"  he  said  to  himself  with 
grim  humour.  "  Well,  no  matter 
how  soon  it  comes." 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


When  the  wheels  of  life  are 
clogged  and  stiffened  by  the  hu- 
mours of  despondency,  the  only 
cure  is  to  put  the  system  in  brisk 
motion.  Hugh  Millerby  roused 
himself  for  a  spell  of  work.  The 
keen  thrusts  of  Quickset's  scepti- 
cism had  not  pricked  the  bladder  of 
his  ambition ;  it  had  put  spurs  in 
the  side  of  his  intent. 

The  work  into  which  he  threw 
himself  was  peculiar.  To  the  or- 
dinary eye  he  might  have  appeared 
to  be  only  amusing  himself  in  a 
very  aimless  and  unprofitable  way. 
The  ordinary  mind  would  have 
augured  ill  for  the  future  of  a 
young  man  who  spent  the  most 
precious  hours  of  the  day  in  read- 
ing the  newspapers,  more  especially 
if  it  had  been  observed  that  the 
reader  confined  himself  to  law  re- 
ports and  police  reports  and  other 
sensational  ephemera.  This  was 
all  that  Hugh  Millerby  appeared  to 
be  doing.  Could  Quickset  only 
have  seen  him  !  But  appearances 
are  often  deceptive,  when  we  have 
not  the  right  clue  to  their  interpre- 
tation. 

He  had  a  defence  for  this  appa- 
rent squandering  of  his  time.  It 
was  not  what  it  seemed.  Whether 
the  defence  was  sound  or  not  is 
not  for  me  to  say,  but  it  was  at 
least  plausible.  He  did  not  read 
out  of  mere  vulgar  curiosity,  and 
for  the  mere  sake  of  passing  excite- 
ment. No :  he  read  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
we  know  that  he  had  an  object  in 
this  acquisition.  The  persistency, 
then,  with  which  he  read  the  news- 
papers, was  not  a  sign  of  vacuous 
purposelessness,  but  a  measure  of 
the  extent  to  which  he  was  absorbed 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  great  design. 

"My  dear  sir,"  he  would  have 
said,  if  he  had  been  interviewed 


on  the  subject,  "  it  is  the  greatest 
possible  mistake  to  depend  too 
much  on  yourself.  For  any  great 
work  you  must  enlist  the  service  of 
others.  You  must  make  use  of  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  others.  You  can- 
not do  everything  yourself.  Your 
work  must  inevitably  be  thin  and 
bodiless  if  you  attempt  it.  Now, 
if  human  nature  is  your  subject, 
where  are  you  to  go  but  to  the  ab- 
stract and  brief  chronicles  of  the 
time  1  What  other  repertory  is 
there1!  You  get  forty  times  as 
much  in  one  paper  as  you  could 
collect  in  a  month  if  you  went  into 
the  highways  and  byways  for  your- 
self. You  get  the  collected  results 
of  hundreds  of  systematic,  alert, 
and  practised  inquirers.  Very  lit- 
tle of  the  vast  subject  of  human 
nature  can  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  one  unaided  individual.  Of 
course  you  must  learn  something — 
all  that  you  can — at  first  hand  for 
yourself,  just  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary tact  in  judging  of  evidence. 
But  beyond  that — the  more  you 
trust  your  unconscious  fellow- 
workers  the  better." 

This  was  Hugh  Millerby's  trium- 
phant defence  of  his  apparent  tri- 
fling. And  he  had  a  great  common- 
place-book, full  of  cuttings  and 
notes.  Full?  Well,  not  exactly 
full,  perhaps.  And  as  he  turned 
over  the  leaves  this  morning  before 
beginning  work,  he  observed  with 
some  remorse  that  the  entries  were 
irregular,  not  quite  continuous,  in 
point  of  date.  There  were  gaps 
here  and  there.  But  it  would  be 
full  in  time. 

He  made  a  good  many  entries 
this  morning,  and  felt  much  better 
when  he  shut  the  book  and  sallied 
forth  to  lunch  at  his  club — the 
Junior  Pantheon. 

It  was  singularly  cold  unsettled 
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weather  for  the  time  of  year ;  and 
there  was  a  freshness  and  a  nip  in 
the  air,  very  inspiriting  after  the 
hot  suns  of  July  to  a  man  in  flac- 
cid condition.  Hugh  Millerby's 
spirits  rose  as  he  walked  briskly 
along,  with  the  wind  at  his  back. 
As  he  held  back  his  head,  the  bet- 
ter to  keep  his  hat  on,  the  clouds 
caught  his  eye.  "  Bad  weather  for 
the  comet  !  "  thought  he.  "  My 
father  will  think  this  a  providen- 
tial interposition  to  cover  the  ad- 
vance of  the  thing.  No  doubt  he 
thinks  the  veil  was  lifted  just  long 
enough  to  let  Stephen  have  a  good 
look,  and  then  dropped  again." 

Hugh  lunched  early, — of  course 
on  principle — he  did  everything  on 
principle,  or  at  least  found  a  prin- 
ciple for  everything  that  suited  his 
inclination, — and  there  was  nobody 
in  the  dining-room  of  the  club 
when  he  arrived,  except  a  foreign 
Count,  a  temporary  member,  whom 
Adam  Napier  had  introduced. 
Who  Adam  Napier  was  we  shall 
see  presently. 

Count  Ramassy — this  was  his 
name  —  was  seated  at  one  of  the 
small  tables  by  a  window,  a  distin- 
guished -  looking  man,  with  firm 
aquiline  features,  and  a  grave 
mien  —  noticeably-  grave  for  so 
young  a  man — a  man  who  would 
have  been  judged  by  his  appear- 
ance to  be  not  more  than  two  or 
three  and  twenty.  He  nodded 
gravely  to  Millerby,  who  joined 
him  at  his  little  table. 

Poor  Millerby  !  He  was  in  a 
run  of  bad  luck.  He  had  almost 
succeeded  in  banishing  all  thoughts 
of  the  harrowing  Quickset  from  his 
mind.  He  might  reasonably  have 
expected  a  conversation  with  a 
stranger  from  a  distant  land  to 
complete  the  beneficial  change.  A 
nobleman  all  the  way  from  Austria 
might  have  been  counted  on  as  a 
diversion.  But  ill-luck  would  not 
have  it  so.  The  dreaded  name, 
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charged  with  painful  memories, 
was  introduced  before  his  second 
glass  of  claret. 

A  word  or  two  on  casual  sub- 
jects, and  for  want  of  a  better 
topic  Millerby  broached  the  comet. 
You  will  remember  that  he  had  not 
yet  received  any  injunction  to  keep 
it  dark. 

"  Are  you  interested  in  comets, 
at  all  ? "  he  began.  "  A  brother  of 
mine,  who  is  a  bit  of  an  astronomer, 
has  just  discovered  rather  a  rarity 
in  that  way,  which  ought  to  make 
some  sensation,  if  he  is  right  in  his 
calculation  of  its  orbit." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  Ram  assy. 

"  It  seems  that  it  will  just  about 
meet  the  earth.  In  fact  he  cal- 
culates that  there  must  be  a 
collision." 

"  Rather  a  startling  prospect." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  suppose  there  is 
any  harm  in  comets." 

"  A  disputed  point,  however." 

"  Then  you  know  something  of 
astronomy." 

"  Not  a  great  deal,"  Ramassy 
answered.  "  Quite  as  an  amateur. 
I  have  a  small  observatory  at  my 
own  place.  I  take  a  dilettante 
interest  in  most  branches  of 
science." 

"  So  I  might  have  supposed, 
from  your  acquaintance  with 
Adam  Napier." 

"Ah,  that  was  a  curious  acci- 
dent," said  Ramassy,  with  a  faint 
smile.  "You  have  heard  how  I 
met  him?" 

"  No,"  said  Hugh,  "  I  have 
not." 

"  It  was  such  a  curious  coin- 
cidence that  I  fancied  he  might 
have  mentioned  it  to  you.  I  had 
the  misfortune  on  my  way  here, 
either  at  Calais  or  before  reaching 
it,  to  lose  part  of  my  baggage,  and 
among  other  things  some  letters  of 
introduction." 

"  But  you  had  been  in  England 
before  1 "  said  Hugh,  in  answer  to 
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the  narrator's  pause  for  some  ex- 
pression of  sympathy. 

"  No ;  never  in  my  life." 

"  Then  I  must  compliment  you 
on  your  knowledge  of  the  language. 
You  might  have  been  born  here, 
you  speak  it  so  perfectly." 

"I  have  not  much  credit  by 
that.  I  had  an  English  nurse  and 
an  English  tutor.  But  it  was  an 
awkward  predicament,  was  it  not  1 
seeing  that  I  had  but  a  limited 
time,  and  wished  to  make  as  many 
acquaintances  as  possible." 

"  It  must  have  thrown  you  out, 
of  course,  till  you  recovered  your 
baggage,  or  got  fresh  letters." 

"Yes;  and  one  does  not  like 
troubling  one's  friends  over  again 
for  that  sort  of  thing.  But  I  was 
very  fortunate.  I  had  a  letter  to 
Mr  Adam  Napier,  among  others. 
He  has  already  a  reputation,  as 
you  know,  on  the  Continent ;  and 
he  happened  to  cross  in  the  same 
boat  with  myself  from  Calais." 

"And  you  introduced  yourself 
without  any  letter  1 " 

"Yes.  But  how  did  I  know 
him  1  I  will  tell  you.  I  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  a  young 
man  lying  on  one  of  the  seats,  ap- 
parently not  much  enjoying  the 
passage,  with  his  head  resting  on 
a  little  black  travelling-bag,  and 
while  I  was  looking  at  him,  my 
eye  accidentally  caught  his  name 
on  the  label.  So  I  introduced  my- 
self and  explained  matters  to  him, 
and  we  became  very  good  friends 
at  once.  Curious  coincidence,  was 
it  not?  He  was  perhaps  the  man 
in  all  England  that  I  most  wished 
to  meet.  If  I  were  superstitious, 
I  might  take  it  as  an  omen." 

"Now  you  interest  me,"  said 
Hugh,  with  a  smile ;  "an  omen  of 
what?" 

"  Of  success  in  my  mission,"  an- 
swered Ramassy,  evasively. 

"  Pardon  me  for  asking  so  blunt 
a  question,"  said  Hugh  ;  "  but  it  is 


not  often  that  one  meets  a  scientific 
man  who  thinks  of  omens.  I  have 
been  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  omens  myself." 

"  I  may  tell  you  about  it  another 
time;  but  it  is  rather  a  serious 
matter — for  club  conversation.  He 
is  an  excellent  fellow,  Napier,  is  he 
not?" 

"  A  first-rate  fellow,"  said  Mil- 
lerby,  warmly. 

"He  is  engaged  to  the  young 
Miss  Quickset,  I  hear.  A  charm- 
ing girl." 

"  I  had  not  heard  that,"  answer- 
ed Hugh,  with  a  change  of  tone 
which  did  not  escape  the  attention 
of  his  companion. 

"  But  what  about  your  comet  ? " 
asked  Ramassy,  abruptly  changing 
the  conversation  after  a  pause, 
in  which  Hugh  occupied  himself 
busily  with  his  luncheon.  "  Could 
your  brother  let  me  have  the  posi- 
tion of  it  to  send  to  my  man  at 
home?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Hugh,  feeling 
in  his  pocket.  "  He  has  just  sent 
his  calculations  to  me  to  show  to 
Quickset.  I  thought  I  had  put 
them  in  my  pocket,  but  I  must 
have  left  them  at  my  rooms." 

"  Any  time  will  do.  Not  good 
weather  for  observations,  is  it?" 

"No,"  said  Hugh.  "By  the 
by,  are  you  likely  to  see  Quickset 
soon  ?  I  might  send  you  the  papers 
and  let  you  pass  them  on  to  him." 

"  He  dines  with  me  to-night  at 
the  Pantheon." 

"The  very  thing.  How  can  I 
let  you  have  the  papers?  I  am 
going  to  Raspian's  this  afternoon, 
— you  know  Raspian,  the  editor  of 
the  'Serapeum'? — but  I  have  a  call 
to  make  before,  and  I  am  afraid 
can  hardly  be  at  my  rooms  till 
after.  Suppose  I  send  them  down 
to  the  Pantheon  before  your  din- 
ner-hour." 

It  turned  out  that  the  Count 
was  going  to  Raspian's  also,  and  it 
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was  arranged  that  he  should  call 
for  the  papers  on  his  way  back. 

"Talking  of  Quickset,"  said 
Ramassy  presently,  after  this  was 
agreed  upon ;  "  you  know  Quick- 
set, I  suppose  1 " 

"Yes,"  said  Hugh. 

"  He  is  not  a  rich  man,  I 
believe  1 " 

"Not  over-rich,  I  daresay." 

"Scientific  men  are  not  over- re- 
munerated in  this  country.  So  he 
is  not  over-rich  ? " 

There  was  something  in  the 
Count's  manner  of  putting  these 
questions  that  seemed  to  indi- 
cate more  than  gossipy  curiosity. 
Probably  also  there  was  some- 
thing in  Hugh's  face  of  a  desire 
to  know  what  this  manner  meant, 
for  after  a  little  hesitation  the 
Count  said — 

"You  wonder  why  I  question 
you  about  this?  Well,  I  wish  to 
ask  your  advice.about  a  matter  in 
which  I  don't  very  well  know  how 
to  proceed.  You  will  give  me  your 
advice  frankly,  will  you  not?" 

Hugh  promised  to  do  so. 

"  I  have  a  place  on  the  Lake  of 
Como  that  I  make  very  little  use 
of,  and  for  various  reasons  "  (here 
a  shade  of  sadness  crossed  the 


speaker's  face)  "  am  not  likely 
even  to  visit  for  a  year  or  two. 
Now,  do  you  think  that  Quickset 
would  be  offended  if  I  were  to 
offer  him  the  use  of  it  for  as  many 
months  as  he  liked  ? " 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  should  be," 
answered  Hugh,  promptly. 

"  But  Englishmen  are  so  sensi- 
tive about  anything  like  patron- 
age," persisted  the  Count.  "It 
would  be  no  sacrifice  for  me,  of 
course ;  in  fact  it  would  be  rather 
a  favour  to  me,  for  the  house  is 
practically  shut  up,  and  wcmld  be 
much  the  better  for  somebody  liv- 
ing in  it.  It  would  be  decidedly 
a  favour  to  me  if  Quickset  would 
go  there." 

"  Why  don't  you  let  it  ? "  asked 
Hugh. 

The  Count  shook  his  head  sadly. 
"  I  cannot  do  that.  But,"  he  re- 
sumed, after  a  pause,  "you  don't 
think  he  would  be  offended  ? " 

"  I  can't  answer  for  him.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  don't  see  why  he 
should  be." 

"  He  would  not  take  it  as  an  in- 
sulting— a — a — condescension  ? " 

"  Why  should  he  1 " 

"  You  relieve  my  mind,"  said 
Count  Eamassy. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


"Good  fellow  that,"  mused 
Hugh  Millerby,  as,  still  conscious 
of  having  to  keep  down  a  certain 
uneasy  pain  at  his  heart,  he  threw 
himself  into  a  hansom,  and  made 
for  the  residence  of  Mrs  Darby 
Borke.  It  was  one  of  those  small 
houses  with  stuccoed  Palladian 
fronts  which  lie  in  labyrinthine 
streetfuls  to  the  south  of  Kensing- 
ton Gardens,  behind  the  line  of 
statelier  mansions. 

Hugh  was  received  by  the  lady's 
mother,  with  whom  he  was  an  es- 
pecial favourite. 


"  So  you  have  come  for  Cecilia, 
have  you  ? "  said  she ;  "  to  take  her 
to  Mr  Raspian's  grand  parade." 

"  For  yourself  and  Mrs  Rorke, 
if  you  please,  Mrs  Brockley," 
emended  Hugh  politely. 

"No,  not  for  me,  if  you  please. 
It's  not  for  the  likes  of  me.  I'm 
not  good  enough  for  such  very 
select  assemblies.  You  see  what 
it  is  to  be  the  mother  of  a  celeb- 
rity, Mr  Millerby.  They  don't 
want  me.  It's  my  gifted  daughter. 
I  have  seen  a  good  many  univer- 
sity men  in  my  time,  and  some  of 
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them  not  very  distinguished  for 
politeness,  but  I  must  say  I  don't 
think  much  of  your  new  school, 
though  they  do  give  themselves  so- 
ciety airs.  I  am  afraid  Mr  Ras- 
pian  did  not  take  a  first  in  the 
school  of  politeness.  That  branch 
of  education  is  sadly  neglected  in 
our  universities." 

Hugh  was  puzzled  at  this  out- 
burst, but  gravely  acquiesced.  "  I 
am  afraid  it  is.  They  might  en- 
dow research  in  the  subject." 

"  And  put  Mr  Raspian  on  to  it. 
I  am  sure  he  has  a  great  deal  to 
learn." 

"A  lady  professor  might  be 
useful  to  give  the  study  a  start," 
suggested  Hugh. 

"  Oh  no ;  women  have  quite 
enough  to  do  with  private  pupils. 
I'm  not  in  favour  of  any  of  your 
Radical  fads.  It's  custom,  I  sup- 
pose. My  father  was  a  Conserva- 
tive, my  first  husband  was  a  Con- 
servative, my  second  husband  was  a 
Conservative,  and — well,  you  see  I 
have  lived  in  what  you  would  call 
a  stagnant  atmosphere.  No  other 
climate  would  suit  me  now.  I 
am  too  old  to  change  now." 

"  Don't  say  that,  Mrs  Brockley. 
Who  knows  ?  If  an  earnest  and 
impassioned  Liberal  should  suc- 
ceed in  persuading  you — 

"No,  no,  Mr  Millerby,"  return- 
ed the  lady,  with  a  coquettish  toss 
of  the  head.  "Oil  and  vinegar 
don't  mix." 

"I  will  not  presume  to  ask 
which  is  the  oil  and  which  is  the 
vinegar.  Oil  is  a  soft  and  gentle  liq- 
uid, and  would  rightly  typify — 

"  You  had  better  not  pursue  the 
subject,"  said  Mrs  Brockley,  sharp- 
ly, "  or  you  may  get  mixed,  though 
the  oil  and  vinegar  can't." 

"But  what  is  the  matter  with 
poor  Raspian  ? " 

"  Nothing  very  much,  I  daresay. 
The  little  man  is  good  enough  in 
his  way.  I  have  always  been  accus- 


tomed to  intellectual  society  too. 
My  father  was  a  great  reader. 
I  was  born,  I  may  say,  in  a  library. 
But  then  an  intellectual  man 
should  be  a  gentleman.  I  am  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  like  the  polite- 
ness of  the  old  school.  A  man 
can't  be  very  agreeable  company 
unless  he  is  a  gentleman — can  he, 
Mr  Millerby  ?  And  that  is  appar- 
ently what  Mr  Raspian  is  not  1 " 

"You  must  have  seen  the  wrong 
side  of  him,  somehow,"  pleaded 
Hugh.  "  I  assure  you  he  is  a 
very  pleasant  fellow." 

"  Via  media  tutissimus,"  re- 
turned Mrs  Brockley.  "That's 
your  motto,  I  see.  I  know  you. 
You  understand  Mr  Raspian  as 
well  as  I  do,  though  you  don't  say 
so.  Well,  I  will  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  him,  and  see  how  you 
can  get  out  of  that.  We  had  Mr 
Raspian  here  to  dinner  one  even- 
ing, and  he  took  me  in,  and  from 
the  soup  to  the  dessert  not  one 
word  of  his  conversation  did  he 
direct  to  me.  He  would  persist  in 
talking  at  Cecilia  the  whole  time. 
It  was  no  great  loss,  it  is  true  ;  for 
he  had  nothing  to  converse  about 
but  books  and  bookbindings  and 
pictures,  and  this  hotel  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  other  picture- 
gallery  in  Italy.  You  know  the 
kind  of  thing,"  she  continued  volu- 
bly, mimicking  the  Oxford  drawl, 
— "  '  What  a  lovely  bit  of  road 
that  is  between  San  Bremo  and  San 
Fremo  —  particularly  from  the 
bridge  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
about  half-way,  the  view  along  the 
stream  is  really  enchanting ! '  or, 
'Ah,  of  course  you  did  not  miss 
the  gallery  at  Cosavicentio.  That 
is  a  sweet  Correggio  in  the  corner, 
but  it  ought  to  be  hung  in  a  better 
light.  It  is  quite  thrown  away 
there.'  And  so  on.  Would  you 
believe  it  ?  the  man  actually  turned 
his  back  on  me,  and  when  I  tried 
to  lead  the  conversation  to  Hindoo 
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architecture  and  the  scenery  on 
the  Ganges,  he  was  positively 
rude  :  he  only  stared  for  a  moment, 
and  then  went  on  about  having  to 
get  out  and  walk  up  a  hill  some- 
where or  other  '  amidst  a  tropical 
flush  of  verdure  and  colour.'  A 
tropical  flush  of  bad  manners, 
thought  I." 

"Certainly,"  answered  the  apol- 
ogist, overwhelmed  by  this  on- 
slaught on  his  friend,  "  I  am  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  Raspian  be- 
haved so  badly.  No  doubt  the 
talk  of  the  university  dons  does 
sometimes  run  a  little  too  much 
on  reminiscences  of  Continental 
travel.  You  should  have  put  him 
down." 

"Ah,  well,  I  was  obliged  to  be 
civil  to  the  man,  don't  you  know, 
for  Cecilia's  sake,  and  pretend  to 
be  interested.  He  might  have 
got  some  of  his  understrappers  to 
'slate'  her  next  book.  I  know 
the  lingo,  you  see.  One  must 
make  friends  with  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness.  So  I  had  to 
content  myself  with  talking  him 
over  after  he  left." 

"  And  he  missed  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  valuable  lesson,  which 
might  have  been  as  useful  to  him 
as  any  two  of  his  long  vacation 
rambles." 

"  What  is  it  that  the  Latin  poet 
says  about  travellers  1 "  asked  Mrs 
Brockley,  putting  forefinger  to 
brow  meditatively.  "  What  is  it  1 
Ccelum  non  animutum.  But  my 
Latin  is  getting  rusty." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
know  Latin  ? "  said  Millerby,  with 
a  respectful  air,  eager  to  pacify. 
"Not  many  ladies  possess  that 
accomplishment." 

"  I  clip  into  Horace  sometimes," 
answered  she,  lightly.  "  My  father 
taught  me  Greek  as  well  as  Latin, 

;ind  made  me  read  Horace  to  him 
egularly.  I  don't  remember  much 
>f  my  Greek  now."  (She  might 


have  added  that  her  knowledge 
originally  was  limited  to  the  alpha- 
bet.) "What  is  the  use  of  it  to 
me  ? "  she  asked,  holding  out  her 
hands  with  the  palms  upwards. 
"  I  am  the  mother  of  a  celebrity, 
and  of  course  the  mothers  of  celeb- 
rities are  illiterate  and  unpresent- 
able, and  only  tolerated  for  the 
sake  of  their  daughters.  'Let 
me  introduce  you  to  Mrs  Darby 
Rorke,' "  she  continued,  mimick- 
ing a  very  ceremonious  introduc- 
tion. " '  I  have  long  wished  for 
the  honour.'  I  have  seen  a  dozen 
celebrities  introduced  to  my  cele- 
brated daughter  in  one  evening, 
and  me — only  her  mother — a  thing 
of  no  consequence  —  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  some  shy  un- 
comfortable nincompoop  of  a 
youth  who  had  been  tethered  to 
me,  and  was  too  timid  to  leave, 
and  shifted  from  one  leg  to  the 
other,  and  desperately  pumped  up 
conversation  about  my  daughter's 
novels,  as  if  I  had  never  seen  any- 
thing, and  knew  nothing,  and  had 
lived  all  niy  life  as  her  mother. 
Oh,  I  assure  you,  it's  not  a  very 
enviable  position  being  the  mother 
of  a  celebrity.  People  of  genius 
shouldn't  have  mothers.  Let  me 
advise  you,  Mr  Millerby,  never 
have  a  mother.  They  are  dread- 
ful encumbrances." 

"Well,  well,"  sighed  the  young 
man  thus  admonished,  in  a  tone 
of  plaintive  sorrow.  "  Shy  un- 
comfortable nincompoop !  Little 
did  I  think  when  I  prided  my- 
self on  having  monopolised  the 
most  brilliant  talker  in  the  com- 
pany  ': 

"  Nonsense,  Mr  Millerby,"  in- 
terrupted she.  "  There  was  a  time, 
perhaps.  But  one  can't  talk  with- 
out sympathy ;  and  we  don't  get 
much  of  that  when  we  grow  old 
and  withered.  But,"  she  con- 
tinued, not  giving  him  time  to 
protest,  "you  know  I  didn't  mean 
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you.  You  are  always  very  polite 
to  me — just  like  your  brother." 

"My  brother!"  exclaimed  Hugh, 
in  unfeigned  astonishment. 

Now  the  truth  was,  that  al- 
though Mrs  Brockley  had  known 
Stephen  Millerby  at  Cambridge, 
Mrs  Rorke  for  some  reason  had 
persuaded  her  not  to  mention  the 
fact  to  Hugh.  But  in  the  excite- 
ment of  talking  she  could  not 
always  keep  her  reservations  in 
mind,  and  she  let  out  this  refer- 
ence to  Hugh's  brother  before  she 
remembered  the  compact  of  sil- 
ence. However,  she  recovered  her- 
self with  great  promptitude. 

"  Did  I  say  your  brother  ?  Dear 
me  !  I  must  be  losing  my  wits.  It 
was  a  mere  penna  lingua.  I  meant 
your  mother.  You  see  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  so  much  atten- 
tion," she  continued,  resuming  her 
grievance. 

"  Naturally,"  interjected  Hugh, 
as  the  celebrated  daughter  entered, 
putting  on  her  gloves,  and  wel- 
comed him  with  a  cordial  smile. 

"  Go  and  get  ready  now,"  she 
said  to  her  mother,  "and  don't 
keep  us  waiting  longer  than  you 
can  help." 

But    " Feslina   lenie"   was   the 


reply  of  the  learned  and  ruffled 
lady.  "  I  am  not  going  with  you. 
I  have  had  enough  of  Mr  Raspian 
already.  You  don't  catch  me  in 
any  of  his  parliaments  of  prigs. 
It  may  be  very  enjoyable  for  you, 
but  I  am  tired  of  trotting  about 
as  a  disagreeably  necessary  appen- 
dage to  a  gifted  daughter." 

"  Nonsense,  mother ;  go  and  put 
your  things  on." 

"  Yes,  dearie,  I  will  go  and  put 
my  things  on.  But  I  will  not  go 
with  you  to  be  gorgonised  with 
a  stony  British  stare  by  Messrs 
Scissors  and  Paste.  The  mother 
of  a  genius  may  not  be  ornamental, 
but  she  can  be  useful,  and  I  will 
do  some  shopping.  Mr  Millerby, 
let  me  repeat  my  advice  to  you. 
If  you  are  a  man  of  genius,  what- 
ever you  do,  don't  have  a  mother. 
Good  afternoon,"  and  Mrs  Brock- 
ley  left  the  room. 

"  Can't  we  persuade  her  to 
change  her  mind1?"  asked  Hugh. 
Mrs  Rorke  shook  her  head.  So 
they  had  to  go  without  the  "dis- 
agreeably necessary  appendage." 

One  good  service  the  volatile 
lady  had  rendered  to  Mr  Hugh 
Millerby.  He  was  no  longer  de- 
jected. 
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WHAT   HAS   BECOME  OF  THE  MIDDLE   CLASSES  ? 


SINCE  that  in  Literature,  Science, 
Philosophy,  History,  Politics,  there 
is  so  constant  a  dragging  up  of 
"  questions "  from  the  darkest 
nooks  and  the  profoundest  deeps, 
it  is  a  strange  thing  that  nobody 
should  have  been  inspired  to  ask, 
What  has  become  of  the  middle 
classes  1  At  a  time  not  very  far 
distant — no  bad  old  time,  but  one 
that  seems  to  have  been  as  en- 
lightened and  as  reasonable  as  any 
that  has  since  ensued — the  middle 
classes  were  understood  to  be  the 
soundest,  the  purest,  the  strongest, 
the  wisest  in  all  the  land ;  and  as 
such  they  received  homage  from 
press  and  platform  continually. 
For  every  civic  virtue,  for  every 
domestic  excellence,  they  were 
celebrated  in  strains  of  fervid 
panegyric  that  went  on  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  It  was  said,  it  was 
believed,  and  there  was  reason  to 
believe,  that  with  such  a  middle 
class  as  commerce  had  grown  and 
education  had  nourished  in  Great 
Britain  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  there  could  be  no  fear  for 
the  stability  and  peace  of  the  em- 
pire. Bred  in  homes  that  were  to 
other  homes  what  model  farms 
are  to  other  farms ;  more  racy  of 
the  soil  than  the  weak  and  spindle- 
grown,  aristocracy,  and  yet  un- 
stained by  the  muck  of  it ;  fresh, 
young,  vigorous,  inventive,  ready, 
the  future  was  for  them ;  and 
happy  was  the  country  which, 
whoever  seemed  to  control  its 
affairs,  must  remain  henceforth 
under  the  direction  of  the  abound- 
ing indomitable  common -sense  of 
such  a  middle  class.  Every  man 
of  fifty  who  takes  an  interest  in 
public  business  must  recollect  the 
strain,  and  he  will  probably  re- 
member, also,  how  proud  and  com- 


fortable it  made  him  feel.  And 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  middle 
classes  did  exercise  for  a  consider- 
able period  the  dominant  authority 
in  all  affairs  of  Government.  Their 
name  was  heard,  their  influence 
was  felt,  everywhere ;  and  seeing 
how  rapidly  they  increased  in 
number  and  in  wealth,  it  did  seem 
probable  enough  that  they  would 
be  the  commanding  power  in  Great 
Britain  for  many  generations,  and 
a  wise  and  strong  power  too. 

Now  what  has  become  of  them  1 
The  times  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing are  not  very  remote.  There 
are  men  still  alive  who  can  look 
back  to  "the  Whig  oligarchies,"  &c., 
before  the  reign  of  the  middle  classes 
began,  and  already  it  seems  to  be 
quite  over  !  Let  the  gentle  reader 
ask  himself  when  he  heard  of  the 
middle  classes  last.  Five-and- 
twenty  years  ago  you  could  not 
open  a  newspaper  without  alight- 
ing upon  some  reference  to  them 
and  their  sentiments, — what  they 
would  certainly  demand,  what  they 
would  indignantly  resist,  how  fatal 
their  hostility  would  be  in  such 
and  such  a  case  —  and  so  forth. 
But  now  1  It  is  hardly  an.  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  name  of  the 
dodo  appears  as  often  in  the  public 
prints  as  any  mention  of  the  middle 
classes.  We  whose  business  it  is 
to  study  the  political  press  do  not 
remember  any  recent  reference  to 
them  at  all  in  the  discussion  of 
affairs,  or  as  contributing  to  the 
voice  of  public  opinion.  Of  classes 
we  hear  very  much,  no  doubt ;  but 
of  the  great  middle  classes,  as  they 
used  to  be  called,  nothing.  To 
judge  from  all  that  is  written  in 
the  newspapers  and  spouted  from 
platforms,  those  classes  are  effaced, 
and  only  two  remain  for  the  politi- 
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cian  to  deal  with — landlords,  and 
the  most  indigent  and  ignorant 
poor. 

Now  surely  there  is  something 
very  remarkable  about  this ;  and 
it  will  not  appear  less  strange 
when  we  consider  who  the  middle 
classes  are,  and  whence  they 
spring,  and  what  their  numbers 
and  their  condition  at  this  day. 
Take  all  this  into  account,  and, 
while  the  claims  that  were  made 
for  them  a  few  years  ago  will  seem 
well  justified,  we  shall  wonder  yet 
more  at  their  disappearance  as  au 
active  political  power. 

In  defining  the  middle  classes,  we 
should  exclude  the  whole  race  of 
ancient  landed  gentry  :  they  belong 
rather  to  the  aristocratic  sections  of 
society.  Leave  them  out,  and  the 
middle  classes  will  be  composed  of 
the  vast  mass  of  men  who  in  this 
nation  of  shopkeepers  have  become 
more  or  less  rich  by  generations  of 
trade.  The  whole  mercantile  and 
commercial  fraternity  are  included, 
from  the  millionaire  banker  and 
mine-owner  to  the  well-to-do  re- 
tailer of  all  the  numerous  High 
Streets  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
All  the  professional  classes  are 
included  —  they  in  their  tens  of 
thousands ;  and  the  host  of  inde- 
pendent persons  who  draw  income 
from  the  savings  of  commercial 
forefathers ;  and  the  greater  host 
of  men,  for  the  most  part  decently 
nurtured  and  educated,  who  are 
employed  as  managers  and  clerks 
in  the  conduct  of  the  enormous 
trade  of  the  country.  Put  all 
these  and  the  likes  of  them  to- 
gether, and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
middle  classes  form  a  very  large 
part  of  the  whole  community;  and 
that  their  share  of  the  nation's 
business,  its  thought,  its  enterprise, 
its  experiment,  its  invention — of 
all  that  nourishes  while  it  employs 
energy  and  activity  of  mind — is 
far  greater  than  that  of  any  other 


section  of  society.  Such  a  class 
might  well  be  expected  to  make 
its  influence  predominant  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs  :  an  in- 
fluence generous  and  wise.  For, 
numerous  as  they  are,  what  do  the 
middle  classes  represent?  They 
represent,  for  the  most  part,  the 
pick  of  the  people. 

From  all  that  is  said  about  the 
poor,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  infer 
that  the  working  classes  have  had 
no  share  in  the  vast  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  last  half-century. 
But  that  would  be  very  erroneous 
indeed.  To  say  nothing  about 
wages  and  the  standard  of  living, 
the  apparently  unsuspected  truth 
is,  that  thousands  and  thousands 
of  working-class  families  have  been 
borne  into  comfort,  and  even  into 
affluence,  on  the  flood  of  prosperity 
of  which  the  fount  was  Watt's  tea- 
kettle. Contrary  to  the  common 
assumption,  the  middle  class  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  did  not  breed 
all  the  families  of  the  middle  classes 
of  to-day.  A  certain  number  of 
them,  no  doubt,  are  sprung  from 
the  order  of  gentlefolk,  continuing 
a  stock  centuries  old ;  others — a 
much  larger  contingent  —  do  not 
know  who  their  people  were,  or 
where  they  were,  three  generations 
ago.  But  by  far  the  larger  num- 
ber are  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
men  who  were  born  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  society,  or  themselves 
began  life  deep  down  in  the  social 
scale.  In  other  words,  the  middle 
classes  of  the  present  time  have 
been  and  are  recruited  from  that 
order  of  men  who  are  said  to 
make  themselves ;  the  men  who 
cannot  be  kept  down ;  the  labo- 
rious, the  vigorous,  the  shrewd, 
the  foreseeing ;  the  strongest  and 
best  natural  brains  in  the  com- 
munity. More  particularly,  be 
it  observed,  they  come  from  the 
proved  best  men  of  the  lower 
classes,  whose  intelligence,  taken 
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in  the  unrefined  lump,  is  now  re- 
puted to  be  the  purest  and  most 
trustworthy  in  existence.  Then 
we  have  to  remember  that  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
nation,  and  nearly  all  its  govern- 
ing institutions,  have  long  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  middle  classes — 
from  the  omnipotent  House  of 
Commons  to  the  feeblest  town 
council  :  that  they  control  the 
machinery  of  industry  and  com- 
merce ;  and,  besides  filling  the  pro- 
fessions, occupy  almost  all  the 
offices  of  all  the  Churches.  Lastly, 
although  they  may  have  really  no 
greater  stake  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  empire  than  poorer  men — for 
a  sinking  British  empire  means  a 
starving  British  people — yet  they 
seem  to  have  more  to  lose ;  and 
with  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
world's  affairs,  might  be  supposed 
more  keen  to  perceive  the  begin- 
nings of  misfortune,  as  well  as 
more  resolute  in  correcting  un- 
wary government  and  withstand- 
ing error  in  public  business. 

Here,  then,  we  have  reasons 
enough  to  justify  those  who  used 
to  tell  us  that  the  authority  of 
the  aristocratic  class  having  died 
a  natural  death,  a  better  day  for 
the  empire  had  dawned  in  the 
ascendancy  of  the  great  middle 
classes,  and  the  more  certainly 
because  their  sympathies  struck 
downward.  There  is  no  difficulty 
at  all  in  understanding  the  preten- 
sions of  these  classes  to  govern, 
nor  the  joy  of  all  good  social  philo- 
sophers at  the  thought  that  their 
influence  must  extend  as  their 
numbers  increased,  and  as  suc- 
ceeding generations,  more  educated 
but  not  yet  enervated,  became  ac- 
customed to  wield  the  power  that 
had  passed  into  their  hands.  The 
wonder  is  all  the  other  way.  There 
was  no  mistake  about  the  con- 
ditions which  should  have  given 
to  the  middle  classes  a  predominant 


authority  in  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
nor  any  apparent  error  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  that  authority  must 
continue  and  increase  as  by  a  law 
of  nature.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  after  a  little  while  there 
seems  to  be  an  end  of  it  altogether. 
Not  more  than  thirty  years  ago — 
between  1850  and  1860— the  mid- 
dle classes  were  acclaimed  the  brain 
and  backbone,  the  sense  and  sinew 
of  the  nation ;  and  they  believed 
what  they  heard,  believed  in  them- 
selves, raised  their  voices  on  all 
due  occasion,  and  were  practically 
omnipotent.  Now  they  are  abso- 
lutely silent,  speaking  not  even 
when  they  are  spoken  to,  all  nerve- 
less, indifferent  or  ashamed,  and 
to  all  appearance  done  for  as  a 
political  force. 

But  meanwhile,  perhaps,  they 
have  lost  much  of  the  advantage 
or  many  of  the  qualities  that 
should  have  kept  them  in  the 
van  of  affairs?  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  On  the  contrary,  the  mid- 
dle classes  are  far  more  numerous, 
far  more  wealthy,  far  better  edu- 
cated and  amalgamated,  than  they 
were  thirty  years  ago.  From 
above,  the  younger  sons  of  the 
aristocracy  have  been  dropping 
into  the  more  active  ranks  of  the 
middle  class — "going  into  trade." 
From  below,  the  best  men  of  the 
working  class  are  still  pushing  up  ; 
and  there  is  the  natural  growth  of 
families  well  nurtured  and  well 
equipped  with  money,  education, 
intercourse,  and  travel  for  the 
business  and  ambitions  of  this  life. 
Some  failure  of  enterprise  there 
may  seem  to  be ;  but  what  passes 
for  enfeebled  energy  is  diminished 
opportunity.  Steam  -  machinery 
may  be  employed  in  very  many 
ways,  and  for  many  purposes; 
but  its  uses  are  not  illimitable. 
There  is  a  point,  indeed,  at  which 
they  must  be  exhausted;  and  there 
is  no  such  field  now  for  the  ener- 
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getic  and  inventive  man  as  there 
was  forty  years  ago :  a  circum- 
stance which  seems  to  be  somehow 
overlooked  in  all  discussion  of  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  trade. 
But  if  education  strengthens  the 
mind,  if  science  nourishes  and  ex- 
perience steadies  it,  there  must  be 
as  much  of  sound  faculty  in  the 
middle  classes  as  ever  there  was, 
or  more.  And  yet  we  see  what 
we  see.  These  tens  of  thousands 
of  advanced  citizens  have  virtually 
given  up  all  interference  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs.  The  humilia- 
tions which  only  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  raised  them  like  a  flood, 
they  feel  not  or  do  not  seem  to 
feel.  They  witness  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  the  principles  upon 
which  they  and  their  forefathers 
built  up  the  most  splendid  and 
beneficent  empire  ever  seen  in  the 
world,  and  have  not  a  yea  or  a 
nay  to  say  to  it.  Not  only  their 
pride — which  is  a  most  noble  pride 
—  but  their  prosperity  suffers. 
They  know  that  their  fortunes  are 
involved  in  the  tempestuous  con- 
fusion into  which  home  politics 
have  been  whipped  by  "  the  pri- 
mordial forces  of  society."  When 
they  look  abroad,  they  see  the 
menace  that  rings  the  empire 
about  like  a  narrowing  circle  of 
flameless  fire;  and  the  thought 
in  their  minds  must  answer  to 
the  picture  of  the  scorpion,  of 
which,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, the  tail  stings  the  head. 
If  they  ask  why  all  this  should 
be,  they  find  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  no  mystery.  Cause  is 
as  plain  as  consequence :  the  one 
comes  into  vision  at  the  same  mo- 
ment as  the  other,  as  twin  stars 
do.  And  whether  the  domestic  dis- 
order or  the  foreign  menace  is  con- 
sidered, the  cause  is  seen  at  once 
to  be  no  overruling  of  Providence, 
nothing  to  reduce  us  to  patience 
and  prayer  with  folded  hands,  but 


something  that  deserves  to  be 
kicked  under  all  circumstances. 
That  the  whole  world  is  overcome 
by  the  spirit  of  Fatalism,  mumb- 
ling about  "  manifest  destiny  "  here 
and  "  manifest  destiny  "  there,  has 
often  been  remarked.  But  it  is 
hardly  Fatalism  to  submit  while 
order,  peace,  pride,  prosperity,  ex- 
istence itself,  are  violated  and 
endangered  by  a  pack  of  vices  of 
the  very  commonest  kind.  Is 
class  hatred  a  new  thing  ?  or  is 
there  any  reason  to  begin  to  respect 
it  as  a  providential  medicament  or 
as  a  scourge  of  God?  What  has 
happened  to  party  venom,  to  per- 
sonal spite,  to  disordered  vanity, 
to  gambling  ambition,  that  they 
and  the  mischief  they  do  should 
be  tolerated  nowadays?  Nothing 
that  anybody  in  this  world  is 
aware  of;  and  yet  it  is  to  such 
coarse  vices  as  these,  together  with 
another  thing  by  no  means  rare  or 
sacred  —  incompetency  —  that  all 
the  shame  and  the  danger  of  the 
empire  are  due.  Nevertheless, 
they  who  are  most  capable  of  un- 
derstanding the  evils  of  the  time, 
who  are  most  likely  to  suffer  by 
them,  and  who  are  best  able  to 
make  their  voices  heard  in  protest, 
are  mum  as  mice. 

It  is  a  strange  unnatural  state 
of  things,  for  which  there  seems 
to  be  no  immediate  explanation. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  observed  that 
classes  and  castes  are  extremely 
jealous  of  whatever  power  they  may 
have  got  into  their  hands,  keen  in 
scenting  danger  to  their  possessions 
and  privileges,  and  ready  in  combi- 
nations of  defence.  At  present 
the  middle  classes  in  Great  Britain 
appear  to  have  lost  even  such  in- 
stincts as  these.  Considering  what 
they  are,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  they  would  have  risen 
against  the  shame  as  shame ,  the 
folly  as  folly,  with  which  the  affairs 
of  the  empire  were  carried  on  for 
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full  five  years.  It  is  surely  no 
unwarranted  belief  that  not  very 
long  ago  they  would  have  been 
stung  by  the  disgrace  alone  to 
kick  out  such  contentious  experi- 
mentalising blundering  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  But  they  seem  to  have 
been  moved  neither  by  the  shame 
nor  the  injury.  They  failed  even 
in  the  commoner  attribute  of  the 
middle  classes  wherever  they  exist, 
enlightened  selfishness.  They  knew 
well  enough  that  this  is  an  empire 
of  trade.  Broken  empire,  broken 
trade :  broken  trade,  broken  for- 
tunes all  over  the  country,  and  in 
all  likelihood  broken  crowns  too. 
And  the  Queen's  Ministers  were 
not  only  plunging  the  population  in- 
to the  poverty  implied  in  "broken 
empire,  broken  trade,"  but  were 
teaching  them,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  is  lawful,  and  even  a  duty, 
to  knock  property  on  the  head 
and  take  its  goods.  And  yet 
the  middle  classes,  who  are  so 
deeply  concerned  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  commercial  prosperity 
and  the  legalising  of  consequent 
bread-riots,  had  nothing  whatever 
to  say  to  the  mischief  -  makers  : 
which  is  as  if  the  farmer  stood  gaz- 
ing out  of  window  while  his  head- 
man fumbled  at  a  box  of  matches 
over  a  heap  of  light  combustibles 
lately  fetched  into  his  rick-yard.  A 
weakened  sense  of  patriotism,  indif- 
ference in  public  affairs,  may  be  un- 
derstood well  enough  ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  explain  an  apathy  like  this. 
In  presence  of  it,  the  Fatalist  might 
very  well  quote  his  favourite  say- 
ing, that  whom  the  gods  would 
destroy  they  madden;  for  surely 
this  is  a  kind  of  madness,  and 
the  saying  itself  has  survived  to 
account  for  the  mysterious  loss 
of  perception  and  common-sense 
which  does  sometimes  afflict  whole 
communities,  even  to  their  ruin. 

Here  perhaps  we  have  as  good  an 
explanation  as  another.    It  may  be 


that  through  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, of  which  some  might 
be  mentioned  with  confidence,  the 
great  middle  classes  have  passed 
into  one  of  those  moods  which 
overtake  nations  as  well  as  men — 
moods  which  their  posterity  call 
"  unaccountable."  If  so,  then  let 
us  pray  for  a  man  to  rouse  them 
out  of  it,  for  it  is  a  melancholy 
that  has  lasted  too  long.  There 
are  many,  however,  both  English 
and  foreign,  who  say  that  there 
will  be  no  awakening  from  this 
fatal  mood  without  a  blow ;  then 
let  us  pray  for  the  blow,  so  that  it 
be  not  the  crushing  stroke  which 
European  Concert  has  been  so 
temptingly  invited  to  aim  at  an 
empire  that  would  "  cut  up "  so 
beautifully  at  its  decease.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  danger  that 
still  threatens  us,  is  of  this  kind. 
If  we  are  to  be  roused  by  a  war  in 
the  present  condition  of  our  arma- 
ment and  of  our  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  it  will  be  a  life- 
and- death  struggle  that  we  are 
roused  for — a  struggle  like  that 
which,  though  it  might  have  ended 
in  the  destruction  of  all  Count  Bis- 
marck's hopes,  did  end  in  Sedan 
and  the  milliards ;  and  this  is  not 
what  they  mean  to  prescribe,  per- 
haps, who  say  that  we  shall  never 
be  ourselves  again  till  our  blood  is 
stirred  and  our  energies  restrung 
by  war.  In  that  direction  there  is 
not  much  to  hope  for — very  much 
to  fear ;  which  is  the  reason  why 
men  of  the  highest  courage  in  these 
islands,  being  also  men  of  know- 
ledge and  judgment,  silently  admit 
that  we  must  endure  the  shame 
that  is  put  upon  us,  peril  though 
it  is  as  well  as  humiliation. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for 
the  much-desired  regeneration  of 
spirit  ?  Maybe  it  will  spring  from 
the  melee  of  parties  which  we  shall 
soon  witness.  This  Parliament  is 
about  to  break  up.  When  that 
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time  comes,  the  evil  genius  who 
has  so  strangely  imposed  himself 
upon  the  country  will  join  in  the 
fray  of  the  elections.  The  last 
hope  of  the  Prime  Minister  must 
fail  if  he  does  not  leave  his  his- 
torians to  say  that  through  all 
his  misfortunes  he  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  people  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
he  will  spend  the  last  great  efforts 
of  his  life  at  the  next  general 
election.  But  he  will  be  content 
with  the  triumph  of  a  great  major- 
ity at  the  polls,  if  that  he  can 
gain.  There  is  little  likelihood 
that  he  would  live  long  in  office 
with  such  a  Parliament  as  the 
next  will  be ;  and  it  is  too  late 
to  return  to  the  business  of  op- 
position over  again. 

But  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  that 
his  final  retirement  is  at  hand,  we 
shall  also  see  such  a  hurly-burly  of 


parties  and  factions  as  this  century 
has  not  witnessed.  The  mere  an- 
ticipation of  it  brings  to  mind  Car- 
lyle's  "jar  of  Egyptian  tamed 
vipers,  each  striving  to  get  its 
head  uppermost."  Now  it  may  be 
that  even  then  the  great  middle 
classes  will  remain  inert.  Possibly 
from  the  men  of  ten  thousand  a- 
year  to  the  man  of  two  hundred, 
they  will  continue  in  the  dull  and 
nerveless  state  in  which  they  are 
at  present  sunk,  tamely  allowing 
demagogy  to  appoint  the  Ransom 
Commissioners  who  are  to  reward 
the  masses  for  keeping  it  in  office 
and  a  gold-laced  coat.  If  they  do, 
they  will  learn  before  long  that 
they  have  fought  their  last  fight, 
have  lost  their  last  chance,  and 
have  nothing  before  them  but  sub- 
mission to  a  spell  of  State  robbery, 
the  natural  terminus  of  which  is  a 
bloody  civil  war. 
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WE  were  tired  of  Tirpul.  Tir- 
pul  is  the  position  to  which,  under 
stress  of  circumstances  over  which 
we  had  no  control,  the  Afghan 
Boundary  Commission  had  been 
driven  from  Badghis.  A  very 
good  position  too.  In  front  of  us 
was  the  Hari  Rud,  swollen  by  the 
late  rains  into  a  mighty  brick-red 
torrent,  whose  surface,  strewn  with 
the  wreckage  of  many  a  far-off  for- 
est, told  its  own  tale  of  ruin  and 
destruction.  They  said  there  had 
never  been  such  a  flood ;  and  cer 
tainly  there  were  no  signs  visible 
of  anything  like  it  in  recent  years. 
Spanning  the  river  in  front  of  us 
stood  the  one  bridge  which  exists 
between  Herat  and  Pul-i-Khatun ; 
and  though  the  bridge  looked  crazy 
enough  to  give  way  to  a  far  less 
violent  rush  of  water  than  that 
which  then  beset  it,  yet  it  finally 
stood  up  with  its  cracked  arches 
and  battered  piers,  and  it  answered 
our  purpose  and  lasted  our  time. 
The  seemingly  endless  winter  had 
at  last  given  way  to  spring.  The 
bright  spring  hues  of  the  Euphrates 
poplar  and  dwarf  tamarisk  fringed 
the  river,  red  with  the  silt  of  dis- 
tant hills,  and  furnished  for  it  a 
brilliant  setting  when  lighted  by 
the  last  rays  of  the  western  sun. 
No  one  could  call  the  scenery  mag- 
nificent, but  it  was  at  least  pictur- 
esque ;  and  for  a  short  time  Tirpul 
proved  a  pleasant  resting-place. 

But  the  excitement  of  watching 
day  by  day  for  the  first  sign  of  the 
approaching  Cossack  gradually  gave 
way  to  a  feeling  of  vexation  that 
he  was  taking  things  so  easily. 
We  knew  that,  after  the  fight  at 
Panjdeh,  3000  Russian  troops 
might  have  marched  into  Herat 
absolutely  unopposed.  Knowing 
their  profound  belief  in  the  prin- 


ciple of  leati  possidentes  (a  belief 
which  has  been  most  fully  justi- 
fied), and  having  been  told  with 
great  candour  by  the  few  Russian 
officers  met  by  our  explorers  and 
surveyors  that  they  were  on  their 
way  to  Herat,  there  was  naturally 
an  opinion  current  in  camp  that 
Panjdeh  was  but  the  beginning  of 
the  end, — and  the  end  was  Herat. 
Exactly  how  far  they  were  prepared 
for  such  an  advance,  of  course  we 
did  not  know.  Neither  did  we 
know  exactly  how  far  political  con- 
siderations would  allow  them  to 
proceed.  But  we  did  know  that 
just  at  that  juncture  there  was 
nothing  to  stop  them,  unless  it  was 
the  escort  of  the  British  Commis- 
sion, and  consequently  we  watched 
for  their  next  proceedings  with  in- 
terest. But  the  interest  flagged, 
and  the  beauties  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery  became  familiar;  and 
so  an  order  for  a  small  party  of 
three  to  proceed  as  far  as  possible 
in  tthe  direction  of  Herat,  and,  if 
possible,  to  see  the  place  itself,  was 
hailed  with  thankfulness.  The 
party  consisted  of  Colonel  Stewart 
and  two  engineer  officers — Major 
Holdich,  R.E.,  and  Captain  Pea- 
cock e,  R.E.  Once  before  much 
the  same  little  party  had  tried  to 
reach  Herat,  and  had  failed  sig- 
nally. Political  reasons  for  not 
even  approaching  the  neighbour- 
hood were  forcibly  urged  by  the 
Governor,  and  the  party  returned 
to  headquarters. 

Glad  as  we  all  were  to  be  off 
again  over  new  ground,  or  rather 
to  see  old  ground  under  new  as- 
pects, we  none  of  us  quite  expected 
to  reach  Herat.  The  road  for  two 
marches  was  familiar,  and  we  saw 
what  we  had  seen  before  in  Novem- 
ber, only  gilded  and  painted  by  the 
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hand  of  spring.  The  change  was 
marvellous.  Instead  of  bare,  brown, 
dusty  plains,  flanked  by  rugged  hills 
equally  bare  and  brown,  there  was 
a  bright  green  stretch  of  prairie  (it 
might  have  been  prairie),  besprin- 
kled with  flowers  of  every  conceiv- 
able hue,  amongst  which  the  scarlet 
poppy  was  distinctly  the  most  ag- 
gressive,'gathering  himself  together 
with  many  other  poppies  in  huge 
knots  amongst  the  wormwood 
scrub,  and  covering  great  patches 
of  country  with  brilliant  red.  The 
villages,  too,  had  put  on  a  clean  and 
Sabbath  -  like  appearance.  Mud, 
under  some  aspects,  is  certainly 
clean  and  respectable.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  setting  off"  of  the  fresh  green 
mulberry  -  trees,  or  the  brilliant 
emerald-coloured  wheat-fields,  or 
the  primness  of  the  ubiquitous 
poppies,  here  grown  in  rectangular 
beds,  to  make  opium  hereafter,  but 
looking  aesthetic  and  saintly  at 
present  with  their  spotless  white 
heads  bowing  to  the  breeze.  White 
poppies  make  the  best  opium,  but 
for  what  reason  I  cannot  tell. 
Anyhow,  the  effect  of  an  Afghan 
village  in  the  Herat  valley  in  the 
month  of  May  is  not  unlike  what 
some  of  my  friends  may  remember 
of  the  effects  of  an  Afghan  village 
in  the  month  of  May  in  the  Logar 
and  Wendak  valleys,  near  Kabul. 
There  are  the  same  clean  white 
mud  walls,  overlooked  by  a  square 
mud  fort  with  towers  at  the 
corners,  set  in  the  midst  of  the 
same  brilliant  green  cultivation,  in 
which  blue-boated  villagers  with 
identical  triangular  spades  are  dig- 
ging little  water-courses  to  irrigate 
their  fields.  Also,  there  is  the  same 
absence  of  women  about  the  place 
as  is  to  be  noticed  about  Kabul. 
The  mountains  east  and  south  of 
Herat  are  high  enough  to  be  snow- 
capped. In  May,  Dawanda  and 
the  Safed  Koh  were  still  white  and 
glittering  as  we  rode  up  the  valley. 
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Although  the  valley  of  Herat  is 
famous  for  its  resources  in  cultiva- 
tion, there  is  not  much  of  it  till 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  is 
reached.  It  is  true  that  all  along 
the  river  there  is  a  strip  of  well- 
cultivated  ground,  here  and  there 
widening  out  to  almost  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  valley ;  but  it  is  only 
east  of  Ghorian  that  the  wide  stony 
dasht  which  forms  a  glacis  at  the 
foot  of  the  flanking  hills  all  along 
the  valley  is  no  longer  the  prevail- 
ing feature,  and  that  the  fields  of 
cultivation  develop  from  isolated 
patches  into  good  wide  stretches 
of  land.  The  dasht  is  never  anni- 
hilated. It  is  a  flattish-surfaoed, 
gravelly  formation,  produced  by 
ages  of  detritus  from  the  hills, 
rising  in  many  places  above  irriga- 
tion level.  Grass  grows  but  very 
sparsely  on  the  dasht.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  wormwood  scrub,  which 
scents  the  air  as  it  is  crushed  be- 
neath the  horses'  feet,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  flowering  plants,  of  the 
character  of  which  the  botanist  of 
the  expedition  will  no  doubt  in- 
form the  scientific  world.  A  small 
yellow  dwarf  rose,  with  a  dark 
centre,  was  very  conspicuous.  It 
grows  in  great  profusion  immedi- 
ately round  Herat. 

After  four  very  pleasant  days' 
marching,  during  which  nothing 
much  was  to  be  noted,  except 
civility  on  the  part  of  the  villagers, 
and  an  utter  absence  of  any  attempt 
to  interfere  with  our  movements, 
we  reached,  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th  May,  the  village  of  Sakhsur- 
mdl.  Sakhsunnal  is  a  big  village 
about  four  or  five  miles  north-west 
of  the  city,  but  hidden  from  it  by 
the  rise  of  the  intervening  dasht. 
Only  the  tops  of  the  minarets 
of  the  Masalla  are  visible  from 
Sakhsurmal  —  not  a  yard  of  the 
walls.  Here,  then,  was  the  critical 
point.  We  could  go  no  further 
without  the  permission  of  the 
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"  Naib-ul-hukmat "  or  Governor  of 
Herat.  Would  he  let  us  proceed 
or  not  1  The  first  sign  was  not 
promising.  A  solitary  horseman, 
who  was  recognised  to  be  a  servant 
of  the  Naib  by  the  colonel,  skir- 
mished out  from  the  village,  armed 
apparently  with  a  bunch  of  roses 
for  a  peace-offering,  and  said  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  Naib  to 
show  us  a  halting-place  there,  be- 
yond which  we  were  not  to  proceed 
that  day.  He  pointed  out  a  rather 
extensive  graveyard,  through  which 
meandered  one  of  the  dirtiest 
streams  I  have  ever  seen,  and  ex- 
plained that  we  should  find  that 
an  excellent  place  in  which  to  pitch 
our  tents.  This  was  scarcely  good 
enough,  after  coming  all  that 
distance. 

The  colonel  thought  there  must 
be  some  mistake,  and  resolved  to 
beard  the  Naib  in  his  own  den. 
Accordingly,  a  native  attache — 
Sirdar  Mahomed  Aslam  Khan — 
was  despatched  with  the  hero  of 
the  roses  to  explain  that  we  wished 
for  a  better  halting-place  than  the 
one  selected,  although  we  were 
willing,  of  course,  to  go  anywhere 
the  Naib  should  direct.  Mean- 
while we  sat  over  the  remains  of 
departed  chiefs,  and  ate  our  break- 
fast, whilst  we  pondered  on  the 
situation,  and  awaited  the  result 
of  the  mission  with  more  anxiety 
than  any  one  of  us  cared  to  admit. 
It  turned  out  that  it  ivas  a  mis- 
take, due  partly  to  the  miscarriage 
of  the  letter  announcing  our  ar- 
rival, and  partly  to  what  we  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Governor's  wish 
in  making  as  little  fuss  about  our 
proceedings  as  possible.  A  most 
courteous  reply  was  given  to  the 
message.  A  brilliant  collection 
of  prancing  horsemen  were  soon 
seen  coming  out  to  meet  us.  We 
were  informed  that  we  were  to  be 
conducted  to  a  State  garden  about 
a  mile  from  the  city  walls ;  there 


we  were  to  be  received  as  the 
Amir's  guests,  and  there  we 
should  find  everything  ready  for 
us.  The  crisis  was  passed.  From 
that  moment  we  experienced  noth- 
ing but  frank  courtesy  and  royal 
hospitality.  Need  I  say  with  what 
alacrity  we  left  our  half-finished 
breakfast  among  the  tombstones, 
and  turned  our  faces  to  the  point 
where  the  heads  of  the  minarets 
above  the  plain  showed  us  the  first 
sign  of  that  city  we  had  come  so 
far  to  see. 

It  was  not  far  from  the  village 
to  the  garden  on  the  east  side  of 
the  city  ;  but  it  took  us  along  the 
rising  ground  to  the  north,  within 
full  view  of  the  fortress,  and  the 
interest  of  it  has  left  an  inefface- 
able memory.  Past  the  tomb  of 
Haji  Baba,  with  its  enclosure  of 
stiff  Scotch  fir-trees,  reminding  me 
of  some  small  bit  of  the  outskirts 
of  Florence ;  pastaMasjid,  with  its 
blue-tiled  dome,  and  the  straight 
road  from  it  to  the  north  face  of 
the  fort  (the  only  straight  road  in 
Herat) ;  past  the  Masalla,  whose 
minarets  had  been  our  landmark 
for  two  days  previous ;  and  behind 
all  the  solid-looking  walls  of  Herat 
itself  (they  are  solid  for  that  mat- 
ter), crowned  by  the  old  citadel, 
and  telling  the  tale  on  their  faces 
of  many  a  struggle  with  the  in- 
vader. After  this  panorama  came 
the  inevitable  dive  down  off  the 
high  ground  into  the  narrow  ways 
of  a  high -walled  village  on  the 
outskirts. 

The  chief  feature  of  these  vil- 
lages is  their  extraordinary  com-- 
plexity.  Every  village  is  a  laby- 
rinth of  passages  and  byways. 
Village  street  there  is  none ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  solving  the  puzzle 
of  how  to  get  through  is  much 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  these 
byways  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  road  and  ditch.  The  ditch  is 
merely  accessory  to  the  universal 
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irrigation :  it  is  not  meant  as  a 
drain,  for  that  would  be  regarded 
as  useless ;  but  it  has  the  effect  of 
leading  the  traveller  into  the  sup- 
position that  there  is  no  road, 
when  the  ditch  is  the  road,  and 
the  presence  of  water  in  it  is  a 
mere  accident. 

Arrived  at  the  garden,  we  found 
a  guard  of  the  Highland  regiment 
(Herati  Highlanders  wear  kilt 
and  trousers),  with  many  political 
functionaries  in  waiting.  We 
were  conducted  inside  in  due 
form,  and  found  ourselves  at  once 
in  most  charming  quarters.  An 
oriental  rose-garden  is  a  perfect 
thing  in  its  way.  There  is  enough 
of  jungle  about  it  to  leave  a  sense 
of  freedom,  and  enough  of  order 
and  arrangement  to  produce  the 
requisite  effects  of  colour  and 
shade.  Here  the  roses  were  in 
their  full  glory ;  and  the  deep 
thick  carpet  of  grass  which  spread 
round  the  pools  of  water,  and  up 
the  long  alleys  into  vineyards  and 
orchards  beyond,  was  a  luxury 
which  we  workers  in  India  knew 
how  to  appreciate.  Here,  then, 
we  pitched  our  tents,  and  presently 
received  a  visit  from  a  colonel  of 
Afghan  cavalry,  who  was  commis- 
sioned to  tell  us  that  he  had  in- 
structions to  conduct  us  anywhere 
we  pleased,  and  show  us  all  that 
we  might  desire  to  see  outside  the 
city  walls,  but  that  so  far  the 
Amir's  orders  against  entering  the 
city  were  strict.  However,  there 
was  a  great  deal  to  be  seen,  and  a 
great  deal  to  be  done,  outside  the 
city;  so  we  congratulated  our- 
selves on  our  success  so  far,  and 
girded  up  our  loins  for  what  was 
to  be  done  outside. 

Early  next  morning  we  were  off 
to  the  hills  on  the  north  and  north- 
east, which  command  a  very  com- 
plete view  of  Herat  and  the  plains 
about  it.  The  walls  and  towers 
and  gates  of  Herat  stood  up  white 


and  distinct  out  of  a  green  sea  of 
trees  and  cultivation,  which  tills 
up  the  valley  from  side  to  side. 
Only  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  oh 
each  side  a  long  sweeping  glacis 
curves  down  to  a  distance  of  one 
or  two  miles,  and  leaves  Herat  in 
the  somewhat  unusual  position,  for 
a  fortress,  of  occupying  the  lowest 
level  in  the  valley.  The  river 
Hari  Rud  twists  itself  along  a 
channel  (or  many  channels)  about 
four  miles  south  of  the  city,  and 
between  the  river  and  where  we 
stood  could  be  traced  the  lines  of 
innumerable  other  channels  inter- 
secting the  fields  and  orchards  for 
cultivation.  Here  and  there  the 
bee-hived  tops  of  village  houses, 
close  set,  in  long  rows,  peeped  out 
from  between  the  trees,  but  not 
nearly  so  many  of  them  as  we  had 
expected  to  see.  In  front  of  all 
stood  up  the  minarets  of  the  Ma- 
salla,  bent  as  if  they  too  had  had 
to  recognise  the  force  of  the  fierce 
north-western  blasts  with  which 
Herat  is  assailed,  like  gigantic 
sentinels,  broken,  but  unsubdued. 
Amongst  other  points  of  interest 
we  visited  the  ziarat  (or  shrine) 
at  Gazargah,  a  place  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  site  of  a 
Persian  encampment  in  the  days 
of  the  Persian  siege.  Here  Dost 
Mohammed  is  buried.  It  is  a 
striking  place,  not  so  much  from 
the  magnificence  of  the  shrine  it- 
self, which  has  been  too  much 
battered  and  ruined  by  long  years 
of  neglect  to  be  impressive,  as 
from  the  fine  trees  which  surround 
it.  This  is  one  of  the  few  places 
in  Afghanistan  where  the  Scotch 
fir  is  to  be  seen. 

A  courteous  visit  from  the 
Naib,  or  Governor,  was  received 
during  the  afternoon.  The  Naib 
(who  is  a  Ghilzai)  is  a  model  Af- 
ghan chief.  His  pleasant  genial 
appearance  and  manners  would 
secure  him  friends  anywhere.  The 
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Naib  is  exactly  the  sort  of  man 
you  would  like  to  find  in  your 
host  at  a  hospitable  country  house, 
or  one  of  a  small  party  at  a  dinner 
at  your  club.  No  English  host 
could  have  been  more  English  in 
his  welcome,  or  more  frankly  plea- 
sant in  conversation.  But  though 
the  Naib's  reception  of  us  was  all 
that  we  could  wish,  we  did  not 
then  know  what  we  might  meet 
with  from  the  people.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  people  of 
Herat  are  not  one  but  two  very 
distinct  peoples.  There  are  the 
ruling  class  and  the  ruled.  The 
former  are  Kabulis,  and  comprise 
all  the  regular  troops  except  a  few 
Kandahar  regiments ;  and  they  be- 
long to  the  tribes  of  the  north — 
Ghilzai,  Logari,  Kohistani,  Pagh- 
mani,  &c.  The  Heratis  belong  to 
the  Durani  tribes  of  the  south  and 
west ;  and  between  the  north  and 
the  south — the  rulers  and  the  ruled 
— there  is  no  great  bond  of  love  and 
sympathy.  In  fact  the  Heratis 
hate  Kabul  rule — they  would  pre- 
fer any  other ;  so  without  entering 
into  further  particulars,  it  will  be 
clear  that  the  problem  of  inducing 
Herati  and  Kabuli  to  combine 
under  one  leader  to  defend  the 
walls  of  their  ancient  city,  is  not 
one  which  can  be  seen  through  all 
at  once. 

Now  the  Heratis  have  always 
been  exceedingly  friendly  to  the 
British.  Their  friendship  is  no 
new  thing.  As  a  people  they  have 
never  been  otherwise.  As  regards 
the  Kabuli  (that  is  to  say  the 
soldiery)  we  were  not  quite  so 
clear.  Some  of  them  in  Herat 
had  been  in  the  fight  at  Panjdeh, 
and  had  been  badly  beaten  by  the 
Russians  ;  and  we  had  not  helped 
them  with  anything  but  excellent 
advice.  At  least  that  was  all 
that  they  knew  themselves  about 
the  matter — all  that  they  could  be 
expected  to  see  from  their  limited 
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point  of  view ;  and  even  that  is 
assuming  that  they  were  duly  im- 
pressed with  the  excellence  of  our 
advice.  A  little  straw  will  show 
which  way  the  wind  blows,  and 
consequently  I  was  much  pleased 
to  find  that  some  of  the  Kabuli 
soldiers  on  duty  on  our  guard 
came  forward  and  claimed  the  fact 
of  old  acquaintance  in  the  Logar 
valley,  or  at  Paghman,  or  else- 
where where  my  wanderings  in 
North  Afghanistan  had  taken  me 
during  the  late  war.  They  might 
have  seen  me  there,  or  they  might 
not — the  claim  was  a  friendly  one, 
and  they  lost  no  time  in  explaining 
that  they  were  glad  to  see  me  at 
Herat.  Not  the  least  emphatic 
amongst  them  was  a  man  who  had 
been  at  Panjdeh.  This  was  a  good 
sign  anyhow,  and  we  rode  out  that 
evening,  passing  by  the  east  face 
of  the  city  to  the  Kandahar  gate, 
and  southwards  to  the  bridge  over 
the  Hari  Rud  on  the  Kandahar 
road,  with  the  feeling  that  we 
really  might  enjoy  ourselves  for  a 
day  or  two  in  utter  security.  The 
old  bridge  (the  Pul-i-Malun)  was 
worth  the  visit.  Its  present  ap- 
pearance is  rather  that  of  being 
stranded  and  left  high  and  dry  by 
the  river;  and  it  is  in  the  same 
ruinous  state  that  all  else  is  in  not 
immediately  connected  with  the 
city  itself.  But  it  would  be  no 
great  engineering  feat  to  put  it  in 
its  place  again — or  rather  to  put 
the  river-channel  once  more  under 
the  bridge. 

A  very  early  ride  next  morning 
right  round  the  city  walls  gave  us 
a  good  idea  of  the  strength  of 
Herat.  There  is  no  room  for  ar- 
gument about  the  statement  that 
mud  walls  make  very  respectable 
defences.  As  for  these  mud  walls, 
towering  up  to  a  height  of  80  feet 
over  our  heads,  I  shall  say  nothing 
further  than  that  they  looked  truly 
formidable. 
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The  evening  was  a  very  appro- 
priate one  for  a  visit  to  the  Masalla. 
Heavy  clouds  had  come  up,  and 
there  was  a  lurid  look  about  the 
sky  which  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  grandeur  of  desolate  ruin 
that  we  rode  out  to  see.  These  are 
the  ruins  of  two  distinct  buildings 
(the  Masjid  and  the  Masalla)  each 
with  its  central  dome,  flanked  by 
high  square-built  wings,  enclosing 
a  gigantic  court  in  front.  The 
entrance  to  the  court  is  below  an 
arch,  which  forms  by  far  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  whole 
pile.  These  main  arches  must  be 
at  least  80  feet  high  ;  and  as  a  high 
square  wall  is  carried  up  above  the 
crown  to  the  height  of  another  40 
feet  or  so,  this  arched  entrance 
dwarfs  by  its  enormous  size  both 
the  dome  and  the  delicate  forms  of 
the  four  minarets  which  guard  the 
building  at  each  corner,  and  which 
are  in  themselves  marvellously 
beautiful  in  outline  and  symmetry. 
The  face  and  interior  of  the  Masalla 
(except  the  wings),  as  well  as  the 
exterior  of  the  minarets,  and  of  the 
domed  Masjid  which  stands  apart, 
covering  the  shrine  of  Shah  Rukh, 
are  all  covered  with  enamel-work, 
illustrating  the  delicate  beauty  of 
an  art  which  is  lost.  Shades  of 
blue  and  green,  from  azure  and 
emerald  to  the  deep  tones  of 
indigo  and  of  a  lustrous  peacock 
green  (I  don't  know  how  else  to 
describe  it),  varied  with  yellows 
from  lemon  to  russet,  including  all 
the  tints  of  dying  and  dead  leaves 
in  autumn,  are  blended  in  the 
devices  of  this  faience.  It  is  not 
the  coarse  tile  -  work  such  as 
is  common  in  India  (though  in 
general  effect  it  resembles  Multan 
pottery,  which  is  very  effective  in 
its  way),  but  all  the  delicate  tracery 
of  the  design  is  carefully  graven 
into  the  clay  before  the  enamel  is 
burnt  on.  This  faience,  I  think, 
constitutes  the  chief  beauty  of  the 


Masalla.  Yet  the  gigantic  size  of 
the  whole  hill,  and  the  halo  of 
history  surrounding  the  slender 
stems  of  those  broken  minarets, 
were  very  impressive  on  that  still 
May  evening.  And  surrounding 
it,  of  course,  were  ever  the  same 
saintly  -  looking  poppies,  like  de- 
ceiving angels,  with  delicate  creamy- 
white  complexions,  beguiling  the 
senses  even  as  they  stood,  and 
making  the  air  heavy,  faint,  and 
oppressive. 

On  reaching  our  garden  camp, 
we  were  welcomed  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  Amir  had  just  sent 
orders  that  we  were  to  be  received 
into  the  city  itself,  and  that  every- 
thing we  wished  to  see  was  to  be 
shown  to  us.  The  next  morning 
was  the  time  fixed  for  our  entry. 
Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  the  10th  May,  when  our 
gallant  Afghan  cicerone,  with  a 
glittering  staff,  rode  up  to  say  that 
the  gates  were  open,  he  found  three 
British  officers  ready,  of  whom  one 
at  least  was  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp 
of  (nearly)  full  uniform,  and  each 
was  doing  his  best  to  disguise  from 
the  other  two  the  intense  interest 
he  felt  in  the  day's  proceedings. 
Indeed  we  were  rather  a  silent 
party  as  we  rode  over  the  bridge, 
and  through  the  great  gates  of  the 
Kutub  Chak  entrance,  and  found 
ourselves  inside  the  city  walls  at 
last.  We  were  in  happy  ignorance 
of  what  was  going  on  then,  or  had 
been  going  on  in  the  great  political 
world  for  the  previous  fortnight; 
and  if  our  thoughts  strayed  into 
the  regions  of  forecast,  there  was 
not  one  of  us  who  would  for  a 
moment  have  anticipated  the  news 
which  greeted  us  that  evening — 
that  a  temporary  peace  was  to  be 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  full 
concession  to  the  Russian  demands. 
We  believed  that  war  was  inevi 
table,  and  our  thoughts  were  full 
not  so  much  of  concession  as  of  what 
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small  contribution  we  ourselves 
might  make  towards  rendering  con- 
cession unnecessary.  It  seemed  so 
easy  to  ride  in,  after  all,  and  make 
a  first  acquaintance  with  Herat. 
If  these  were  our  first  associations 
with  the  city,  what  would  our  last 
be,  and  how  would  they  find  us  ? 

The  walls  were  lined  with  people, 
who,  after  the  fashion  of  orientals, 
welcomed  us  silently.  Astonish- 
ment seemed  at  first  their  chief 
feeling  on  the  subject.  Guards 
were  posted  at  close  intervals  in 
all  open  spaces  and  main  streets, 
and  the  clash  of  salutes  was  in- 
cessant. We  rode  quickly  through 
to  the  quarters  assigned  to  us. 
These  were  in  a  large  roomy  build- 
ing, with  a  square  courtyard  in 
front,  but  of  no  particular  preten- 
sions, architecturally  or  otherwise. 
Three  magnificent  rooms  were 
painted  bright  purple,  blue,  and 
yellow  respectively,  for  our  occupa- 
tion ;  and  the  gold-leaf  was  laid  on 
the  cornices  so  thickly,  that  it 
appeared  in  danger  of  peeling  off 
from  its  very  weight.  The  floors 
were  thickly  carpeted,  but  the 
furniture  was  scanty,  for  the  reason 
that  Herati  folk  never  use  furniture 
themselves,  and  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  entertaining  European 
visitors.  From  the  roof  of  the 
house  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
city  and  citadel  was  to  be  obtained. 

We  were  anxious  to  see  all  we 
could,  and  our  time  was  limited, 
so,  after  taking  possession,  we 
started  again  for  the  main  bazaar 
and  the  Charsoo.  The  city  is  very 
nearly  a  mile  square,  and  the  bazaar 
intersects  it  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  east  to  west.  Thus  two 
main  thoroughfares  cross  about  the 
centre  of  the  city  at  the  Char- 
soo —  a  sort  of  central  domed 
arcade.  The  bazaar  is  roofed  in 
from  end  to  end,  consequently  it 
is  rather  dark.  It  is  also  very 
narrow — only  about  12  feet  wide, 


in  parts  extending  perhaps  to  18 
or  20  at  the  utmost.  These  great 
covered  streets  were  thronged  with 
people ;  Heratis,  Kabulis,  Turco- 
mans, with  men  of  Scind  and  Hin- 
dustan, were  there.  And  at  every 
100  or  150  yards  was  the  inevi- 
table guard  (always  on  duty,  we 
were  told,  and  not  at  all  there  on 
on  our  special  behoof),  whose  at- 
tempts to  present  arms  at  the 
various  words  of  command,  given 
in  English  (amongst  which  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  "  Stand  at  ea«e "), 
resulted  in  a  flourish  of  their  wea- 
pons to  the  front,  which  still  fur- 
ther narrowed  the  way.  It  was 
difficult  to  ride  along  two  abreast. 

I  was  not  struck  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  bazaar.  There  was 
none  of  the  pretty  colours  and 
display  of  attractive  goods  in  the 
shop-fronts  that  make  Kabul  pic- 
turesque, and  the  long  uneven  row 
of  shops  themselves,  was  an  un- 
broken monotony  of  the  commonest- 
looking  little  bazaar-shops  that  one 
can  see  in  any  second-rate  town  in 
India.  Nevertheless  our  servants 
pronounced  it  a  most  magnificent 
place.  Perhaps  hard  marching  and 
many  long  weary  months  away  from 
their  sunny  homes  in  India  had 
sharpened  their  appreciation.  Ex- 
cellent silk  was  obtainable,  but  it 
came  from  Mashad  or  Bokhara.  I 
did  not  note  one  single  indigenous 
product  which  could  be  distinctly 
called  a  specialty  of  Herat. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Herat  is  in  ruins.  I  should  think 
that  there  is  a  great  part  of  it  un- 
inhabited (it  is  impossible  to  tell 
from  direct  evidence),  but  Herat  is 
not  built  of  that  material  of  which 
ruins  are  readily  made ;  and  it  might 
all  be  inhabited  from  the  look  of  it. 
Yet  probably  there  are  not  more 
than  from  12,000  to  15,000  inhab- 
itants there  at  present.  The  view 
over  the  city  from  the  walls,  on 
which  we  walked  in  the  evening, 
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is  that  of  endless  rows  of  domed 
houses,  like  a  gigantic  apiary,  above 
which  rises  in  the  centre  the  larger 
dome  of  the  Charsoo,  and  the  Jam- 
ma  Masjid.  But  all  the  city  looked 
in  good  repair ;  and  I  have  the 
authority  of  Colonel  Stewart,  who 
was  one  of  our  party,  for  saying 
that,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Mashad,  it  was  a  more  habitable- 
looking  city  than  any  he  had  seen 
in  Persia.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  about  Herat  (a  feature 
which,  all  the  same,  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  most  large  Afghan  vil- 
lages and  towns),  is  the  absence 
of  open  thoroughfares.  The  way 
about  Herat  must  be  perfectly  in- 
scrutable to  any  but  an  old  in- 
habitant. Many  of  the  principal 
passages  are  but  arched  ways,  bur- 
rowing under  the  houses,  twisting 
out  into  daylight — and  high-walled 
lanes  here  and  there,  with  dark 
offensive  -  looking  offshoots  diving 
away  off  from  them,  and  leading 
into  labyrinths  of  unfathomable 
filth.  Street  -  fighting  in  Herat 
would  indeed  be  a  ghastly  busi- 
ness ! 

A  state  visit  from  our  excellent 
friend  the  Governor  was  received 
in  the  afternoon.  He  was  attend- 
ed by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
Assistant  Commander-in-Chief, 
several  generals,  brigadiers,  and 
other  smaller  folk.  The  uniform 
worn  by  these  officers  might  be 
called  fancy  dress;  but  it  is  so 
in  all  oriental  armies, — and  there 
was  nothing  extravagant  or  un- 
workmanlike about  the  appearance 
of  the  Herat  military  chiefs.  They 
spoke  courteously  and  very  plainly 
about  their  own  immediate  com- 
mands. 

The  next  morning  a  return  visit 
was  paid  to  the  Governor,  during 
which  valuable  presents  were  offer- 


ed, according  to  Afghan  custom, 
but  declined.  The  peculiar  feature 
of  this  visit  was  the  introduction 
of  a  gigantic  bouquet  of  roses — a 
bouquet  so  large  that  it  had  to  be 
carried  by  two  men,  and  set  on  the 
floor  !  Then  followed  a  visit  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  —  a  pleasant- 
mannered  and  most  intelligent- 
looking  man — who  received  us  in 
a  room  so  high  above  the  level  of 
ordinary  rooms,  that  from  the  open 
window  we  could  look  down  on  a 
parade  of  all  the  troops  in  Herat, 
drawn  up  in  columns  on  the  open 
ground  below.  No  one  impressed 
me  more  with  an  air  of  real  busi- 
ness than  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
Another  look  round  at  the  arsenal, 
the  citadel,  the  walls,  and  the  de- 
fences, and  our  brief  visit  to  Herat 
had  come  to  an  end. 

We  rode  out  again,  back  to  our 
sunny  rose-garden,  merely  to  load 
up  and  march  out  for  one  short 
march  together.  For  next  day  we 
lost  our  political  companion,  the 
gallant  colonel,  who  had  been  order- 
ed straight  back  from  Herat  to  Lon- 
don. Was  he  sorry  to  leave  Herat? 
Anyway  we  were  sorry  to  lose  him, 
though  we  knew  well  that,  if  the 
campaign  is  to  be  fought  out  in 
Downing  Street,  he  would  stand  as 
true  to  his  colours  there  as  ever  he 
would  (had  the  necessity  arisen)  in 
Herat  itself.  Our  visit  had  been 
an  unqualified  success.  All  had 
welcomed  us,  priests,  soldiers,  and 
people.  The  people  had  swarmed 
in  from  all  the  country-side  to  see 
us.  Again  and  again  had  we  been 
told  by  the  soldiers  that  the  pres- 
sence  of  British  officers  was  the  one 
thing  most  desired  in  Herat.  The 
priests  had  offered  up  prayers  in 
the  Masjid  that  our  entrance  might 
prove  a  happy  omen  for  Herat. 
God  grant  that  it  may  be  so  ! 
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REMINISCENCES    OF    AN    "ATTACHE?' 
AN    "ATTACHE,"    1867. 


I  DON'T  know  how  the  case  may 
be  now,  but  when  I  was  an  attache 
in  1867,  I  thought  there  was  no 
more  enviable  being  on  earth. 
There  might  be  ambassadors.  They 
were  such  enormous  guns,  such 
big  swells,  such  tremendously  im- 
portant personages,  that  between 
them  and  an  attache  it  seemed  to 
me  that  there  lay  a  whole  life,  and 
it  was  unnecessary  to  span  such  a 
bridge  to  consider  whether  they 
were  personages  to  be  envied  or 
not. 

There  were  secretaries  of  embassy 
and  secretaries  of  legation ;  but 
these  seemed  to  have  outlived  the 
gay  time,  and  to  be  one  and  all 
given  to  the  pleasurable  occupation 
of  cutting  up  the  diplomatic  list 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  how 
long  they  would  have  to  wait  for 
promotion,  or  pooh-poohing  the  ser- 
vices of  their  equals  in  rank,  for 
the  comfort  of  finding  that  in  the 
race  for  merit  they  one  and  all 
distanced  each  other  by  the  whole 
length  of  self-satisfaction  and 
esteem. 

There  were  also  second  and  third 
secretaries ;  but  while  there  were 
at  best  only  numerical  differences 
in  the  scale  of  salary,  it  was  quite 
clear  that  there  being  two  classes 
of  secretaries,  it  was  a  body  which, 
as  a  whole,  was  far  inferior  to  an 
attache,  who  belonged  to  one  class 
only,  and  that  a  unique  class,  since 
it  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  a 
diplomatist,  and  worked  for  no  pay. 
The  British  tax-payer  could  owe 
them  no  grudge  :  they  were  unpaid. 
Society  could  expect  nothing  of 
them  but  amusement  and  a  dis- 
position to  enjoy  themselves;  and 
they  had  no  responsibilities,  unless 
it  was  that  of  not  misleading  the 


chief  by  wrong  deciphering  or  an 
incorrect  translation. 

Proud  of  the  position,  and  hence 
delighted  with  myself,  I  had  a  rude 
awakening  on  a  fine  morning  in  the 
summer  of  1867,  when,  being  told 
that  I  was  required  in  the  ante- 
room, I  presented  myself  before 
the  benign  countenance  of  a  very 
portly  and  kind  old  gentleman, 
who  begged  my  pardon  for  "dis- 
turbing a  clerk  at  his  work." 

I  thought  I  would  faint.  To  be 
called  a  clerk  was  such  a  shock, 
when  I  had  obtained  so  exalted  a 
position,  that  I  at  once  conceived 
a  hatred  for  this  old  vestryman 
which  I  made  no  effort  to  conceal. 

"  Pray  be  seated." 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile ;  "I  daresay  if  we  both  stand 
we  will  relish  the  change,  for,  like 
you,  I  sit  almost  all  day  at  a  desk." 

"What  do  you  want?"  This 
was  said  very  roughly. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  ten  thousand 
pardons.  I  am  on  my  way  to 
Russia,  and  wish  for  a  passport." 

I  got  the  passport  and  filled 
it  in. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said;  "and 
may  I  ask  how  much  there  is  to 
pay?" 

"Nothing,  sir.  At  embassies 
we  give  passports  gratis.  At  con- 
sulates they  are  allowed  to  charge." 

All  this  was  said  with  the  most 
dignified  air  and  look  I  could  com- 
mand. But  it  was  of  no  good,  for 
my  old  gentleman,  quietly  remark- 
ing, "Oh  yes;  I  understand," 
began  thumbling  at  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  and  presently  pulled  out  of 
it  a  silver  coin,  which  I  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  recognising  as  a  British 
half-crown. 

He  clutched  it,  however,  in  his 
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right  hand,  then  placing  the  pass- 
port in  his  breast-pocket,  and  but- 
toning his  coat  very  carefully,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  door,  which  I  opened 
to  let  him  out. 

As  the  old  man  was  just  going 
through,  he  whispered  in  my  ear — 
"  Take  this ;  it's  for  you,  you 
know.  I  know  what  clerks  are. 


Bless  you,  they  do  like  an  occa- 
sional douceur  !  " 

I  am  sure  I  fainted.  I  felt  dis- 
graced, dishonoured,  outcast.  Had 
I  not  fainted  I  must  have  kicked 
my benefactor. 

How  times  are  changed !  I 
would  not  at  all  object  to  meeting 
more  natures  as  kind. 


GAMBETTA. 


Debating  societies  were  numer- 
ous in  Paris,  and  the  difficulty  was 
to  select  the  best  among  them 
when  pressed  by  friends  to  join  La 
Tocqueville  or  La  Mole. 

I  belonged  for  a  while  to  the 
Conference  de  Tocqueville,  and 
still  possess  some  of  the  printed 
annual  reports  of  its  proceedings, 
which  are  evidence  of  the  conscien- 
tious work  done  by  these  young 
debaters,  whose  society  I,  however, 
did  not  long  frequent,  owing  to  an 
unsatisfactory  tone  of  political  bias 
as  I  imagined  and  believed  they 
possessed  ;  but  really  because  most 
of  my  friends,  young  men  of  the 
Conseil  d'Etat,  with  whom  I  often 
associated  in  their  gay  suppers  at 
the  Cafe  Voltaire  at  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  du  Bac,  and  where  more 
fun,  more  genuine  French  wit,  was 
initiated  in  a  night  than  an  ordi- 
nary stranger  might  discover  in 
France  in  a  year,  had  pressed  me 
to  join  the  Conference  Mole". 

This  debating  society,  which  bore 
the  name  of  the  Minister  Mole",  its 
supposed  founder,  and  to  which 
Thiers,  Guizot,  Berryer,  and  other 
eminent  orators  had  belonged,  and 
where  they  were  said  to  have  pre- 
pared themselves  by  fiery  speeches 
for  the  legislative  fights  of  their  sub- 
sequent days,  was  in  1869,  when  I 
joined  it,  composed  of  equally  fiery 
natures,  whose  names  I  have  care- 
fully sought  for  in  the  France  of 
the  present  day,  but  only  one  of 
whom  has  deserved  the  place  in 


history  which  has  been  assigned  to 
the  original  members  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  one  I  speak  of  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Conference  Mole  when 
I  joined,  and  replied  to  the  maiden 
speech  which,  according  to  custom, 
I  had  to  deliver  on  the  first  occa- 
sion after  my  reception. 

He  was  a  broad-faced,  tall,  keen- 
eyed  man,  with  a  sonorous  voice 
and  a  receding  forehead. 

His  look  denoted  will,  his  man- 
ner energy.  When  he  spoke  it 
was  impossible  for  attention  not 
to  be  riveted ;  and  what  he  said 
appeared  always  so  earnest,  that 
though  to  an  English  mind  it 
seemed  exaggerated,  still  it  was 
enough  to  make  one  comprehend 
how  among  the  barristers  of  the 
Conference  Mole  he  had  won  his 
way  to  the  presidency. 

He  was  a  poor  barrister  himself, 
whose  talents  were  everywhere  re- 
cognised, and  nowhere  made  use 
of.  He  led  a  Bohemian  kind  of 
existence,  waiting  by  day  for  a 
brief  in  the  several  courts  of 
justice,  and  spending  his  nights 
in  the  cafes  of  the  Boulevards  or 
of  the  Quartier  Latin. 

It  was  whispered  about,  but  so 
loudly  as  to  be  known  generally, 
that  the  President  of  our  Con- 
ference, whose  vigour,  manliness, 
and  power  so  much  and  so  de- 
servedly impressed  us,  was  but 
"  un  pauvre  diable,  qui  doit  sa 
tasse  de  cafe  dans  tous  les  restau- 
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rants  des  Boulevards,  a  qui  1'occa- 
sion  manque,  et  qui  n'a  pas  meme 
celle  qui  fait  le  larron." 

The  opportunity  did  come  with 
a  vengeance  a  very  few  weeks 
after  I  had  heard  these  very  re- 
marks ;  and  Leon  Gambetta,  the 
President  of  La  Conference  Mole, 
was  launched  into  fame  in  that 
very  year  1869. 

On  the  26th  of  February  1869, 
having  taken  for  my  text  the  re- 
lations of  Church  and  State — a 
favourite  subject  with  beginners, 
probably  because  of  its  difficulties 
— and  having  expressed  how  in 
principle  I  believed  it  would  be 
in  the  interest  of  both  to  see  them 
apart  from  one  another,  and  how 
at  the  same  time  I  could  not  vote 
for  such  a  separation,  considering 
the  fearful  strides  which  irreligion 
was  making,  and  would  continue 
to  increase  were  the  Church  to 
lose  the  support  of  the  State  aid, 
— Gambetta  got  up  very  quickly, 
and  after  a  few  words  of  en- 
couragement to  the  new  member, 
addressed  me  thus  :  "  Monsieur,  it 
is  most  interesting  to  us  to  hear 
the  views  of  an  English  Liberal  on 
these  important  questions.  They 
at  once  show  us  how  you  English 
at  every  age  are  always  stopped 
in  your  finest  aspirations  by  con- 
siderations of  a  practical  nature. 
When  you  will  have  been  here 
some  few  times  you  will  see  that 
the  most  advanced  English  Lib- 
eral is  but  a  very  moderate  French 
Conservative.  You  have  in  Eng- 
land the  blessing  of  politics  without 
the  admixture  of  religious  bias ;  and 
you  may  call  yourselves  politically 
what  you  please,  without  its  offend- 
ing the  religious  sense  of  the  people. 

"  In  France  we  cannot  sever  re- 
ligion from  politics  ;  and  the  reason 
why  Liberalism  is  so  hated  by  the 
upper  and  well-to-do  classes  is  that, 
for  some  reason  or  another,  whether 
justifiable  or  not,  it  is  supposed  to 
be  above  all  anti-clerical. 


"  But  progressive  ideas  must 
have  their  way,  although  '  Dieu 
me  preserve  de  vouloir  leur  succes 
aux  depens  de  la  moderation.' " 

These  were  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed to  me  by  the  man  who,  in 
November  that  same  year,  leaped 
into  notoriety  through  the  mistakes 
of  a  silly  Home  Secretary,  M. 
Pinard,  and  the  whim  of  the  people 
to  see  a  tomb  erected  to  Baudin ; 
and  who  was  calming  down  into  a 
practical  and  moderate  statesman 
when  death  overtook  him  in  the 
honourable  career  of  his  latter 
days. 

It  is  the  only  time  I  ever  saw 
him  to  speak  to ;  and  I  believe  as 
firmly  as  I  can  believe  in  anything, 
that  in  Gambetta  there  were  two 
natures — the  impulsive  and  the  re- 
flective— and  that  both  were  moved 
by  a  generous  heart  and  a  lofty 
disposition. 

He  was  by  no  means  the  ex- 
treme man  it  pleased  the  Empire 
to  make  him  out ;  but  he  disliked 
the  Imperial  rule  so  cordially  that 
all  his  impulses  were  thrown  into 
the  balance,  so  as  to  weigh  down 
the  tottering  scale  of  Napoleon 
III. 

Had  the  war  of  1870  not  come 
upon  France  as  a  hurricane,  and 
swept  from  its  face  the  Napoleonic 
institutions  which  had  been  planted 
on  such  poor  soil,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  a  revolution  would  have 
taken  the  place  of  foreign  bayonets 
and  called  forth  the  energies  of 
new  men;  but  Gambetta  would 
have  led  that  revolution,  just  as  he 
would  have  steadied  it  after  a  while, 
when  reflection  took  the  upper 
hand,  and  his  sound  common-sense 
showed  him  that  excitement  was 
well  for  a  while  but  not  for  always. 

It  may  be  that  I  am  only  speak- 
ing as  the  prejudiced  admirer  of 
our  old  Mole  President ;  but  to 
deal  with  Frenchmen,  and  excited 
Frenchmen,  which  is  again  an- 
other race,  I  know  no  one  who 
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could  rise  to  the  occasion  as  Gam- 
betta  did. 

His  violence  in  the  Chambers 
only  lasted  till  he  had  well  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  not  even 
Rochefort  could  talk  more  loudly 
or  more  violently.  His  extreme 
views  never  militated  against  the 


day  when  he  could  see  that  in  the 
short  space  of  ten  years  he  had 
jumped  from  the  position  of  an 
actual  chairman  of  a  debating 
society  of  young  men  into  a  more 
than  possible  candidate  for  the  pres- 
idency of  a  Conservative  French 
Republic. 


"ANTONY"  OF  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS,  OCT.  1867. 


The  following  letter  from  Alex- 
andre  Dumas  "  pere  "  to  M.  Wolff, 
who  was  in  1867  editor  of  the 
newspaper  '  Le  Figaro,'  came  into 
my  hands  through  a  circumstance 
as  singular  as  at  one  time  it 
threatened  to  be  distressing  to 
myself. 

Whether  or  not  the  great  writer 
had  caused  a  copy  of  this  letter 
to  be  sent  to  M.  Wolff,  I  know 
not ;  but  the  date  on  which  it  was 
written,  and  that  on  which  I  re- 
ceived it  from  the  author  himself, 
would  point  to  this  possibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  letter  is 
entirely  in  Dumas'  handwriting, 
and  covers  six  half -sheets  of  letter- 
paper — a  proof  that  the  writer  in- 
tended it  at  first  to  be  printed,  an 
intention  which  he  may  not  event- 
ually have  chosen  to  carry  out. 

It  gives  the  history  of  the  dra- 
ma "Antony,"  which  when  first 
brought  out  in  1830  created  a 
furore,  and  its  moral  teaching  did 
not  shock  the  public ;  while  it  is 
apologetic  of  the  criticism  its  re- 
vival in  1867  at  the  Cluny  Thea- 
tre, with  Mdlle.  Duverger  in  the 
principal  part,  had  called  forth 
from  the  '  Figaro '  and  other  social 
papers. 

While  in  1830  the  famous  cry, 
"Elle  me  resistait,  je  1'ai  assas- 
sin^e  ! "  brought  the  house  down 
with  a  thunder  of  applause,  in  1867 
the  same  cry  produced  no  impres- 
sion whatever ;  and  among  the  play- 
goers of  the  day  it  was  currently 
whispered  that  "  Antony "  was 


rather  a  play  to  shun  than  to  go 
and  see. 

Among  others,  I  had  been  re- 
commended to  avoid  the  Cluny 
Theatre,  and  I  minded  the  recom- 
mendation. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  how- 
ever, I  was  one  of  the  four  who  met 
at  dinner  at  the  hospitable  board 
of  Alexandre  Dumas  the  elder. 
I  had  been  introduced  to  him  a 
few  days  before,  at  a  dinner  given 
in  his  honour  at  St  Germain  by 
my  friend  Count  Gorowski  de 
Wezele,  and  had  made  such  good 
use  of  my  opportunity  as  to  be  in- 
vited "  en  famille  "  to  "  un  pot  au 
feu  et  une  matelote,  le  tout  de 
ma  main." 

Faithful  to  his  promise  that  he 
would  cook  the  dinner  himself,  I 
had  an  early  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing its  fulfilment;  for,  as  I  rang 
the  bell  of  the  apartment  at  107 
Boulevard  Malesherbes,  Alexandre 
Dumas  himself  opened  the  door, 
and  pleasantly  greeting  me,  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Vous  voyez,  je  suis  en  manches 
de  chemise :  je  suis  cuisinier ;  et 
parbleu  !  si  Monte  Christo  m'a 
valu  votre  connaissance,  ma  mate- 
lote me  procurera  votre  amitieV' 

He  then  led  me  into  a  small  back 
drawing-room,  where  he  left  me  to 
continue  the  "  eel  preparation " 
which  was  to  make  us  "  lasting 
friends." 

Presently  he  emerged  again  with- 
out a  coat,  crossed  the  room  not 
saying  a  word ;  but  soon  reappeared, 
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accompanied  by  one  of  the  most 
modest  -  looking,  and  if  I  may 
say  so,  with  all  due  deference  to 
the  Spanish  translator  of  Milton's 
poems,  the  most  inexpressibly 
meaningless,  specimens  of  human- 
ity I  had  ever  set  eyes  upon. 

"  Aliens,  rnes  enfants,"  said  Du- 
mas to  us,  "  un  peu  de  patience  et 
le  pere  Dumas  vous  recompensera;" 
then  he  rapidly  added  something 
about  our  making  ourselves  at 
home,  and  that  his  daughter  would 
soon  be  with  us. 

My  impression  of  the  liveliness 
of  the  party  was  certainly  damped 
by  the  entrance  of  this  abashed 
young  Spaniard  ;  and  by  no  means 
redeemed  when  Madame  Marie 
Dumas  introduced  M.  Galindo  to 
me  as  the  translator  into  Spanish 
verse  of  the  'Paradise  Lost.' 

After  some  delay  our  host  ap- 
peared again  at  the  door  in  a 
velvet  jacket,  and  beckoning  us 
into  the  dining-room,  caused  the 
Spanish  literary  gentleman  to  sit 
opposite  to  him,  his  daughter  on 
his  left,  and  myself  on  his  right. 

All  passed  well,  and  we  dis- 
cussed hors-d'oeuvres  and  pot  au 
feu  with  delightful  appreciation 
of  their  excellency,  heightened  by 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  con- 
versation of  our  host,  who  did  all 
the  talking. 

Presently  he  gave  a  start,  and 
with  a  cry,  "  Ma  matelote  !"  he  got 
up,  darted  into  the  kitchen,  and 
with  equal  suddenness  returned 
with  a  long  dish  containing  eels 
swimming  in  brandy,  to  which  fire 
had  been  set. 

I  never  saw  a  face,  and  especially 
a  fat  face,  beam  with  so  much  joy 
as  that  of  Alexandre  Dumas  on 
depositing  this  dish  on  the  table, 
and  declaring  to  me  that  in  Eng- 
land we  might  set  fire  to  plum- 
puddings —  the  fire  would  not  melt 
such  mixtures ;  but  in  France,  in 
his  house,  there  was  a  man,  a 
lovelist,  a  writer,  who  could  set 


eels  on  fire,  and  the  eels  were 
liquefied.  "  Croyez  moi,"  he  added, 
"j'ai  beaucoup  ecrit;  j'ai  meme 
ecrit  de  belles  choses,  rnais  ce  que 
je  fais  de  mieux  c'est  une  matelote 
d'anguille." 

I  was  much  amused  and  much 
interested,  and  we  were  all  of  us 
in  a  high  state  of  hilarity,  when  in 
rushed  Madame  la  Princesse  Eu- 
genie Narishkin,  who,  breathless 
with  her  ascent  of  some  sixty  steps, 
could  scarcely  utter  a  word;  but 
going  up  to  Dumas,  who  naturally 
embraced  her,  pleaded  her  inabil- 
ity to  have  come  before,  and  a 
host  of  other  reasons  why  she 
had  been  prevented  paying  her 
"  cher  maitre "  her  accustomed 
visit. 

After  a  minute,  however,  and 
looking  as  despondent  as  could 
well  be,  she  added — 

"  Mais  ce  qui  me  desole  le  plus 
c'est  que  je  n'ai  pas  eu  un  instant 
pour  aller  admirer  '  Antony.' " 

Quick  as  lightning,  and  remem- 
bering only  the  caution  given  me 
by  my  friends,  I  thought  I  would 
gallantly  rescue  the  poor  Princess 
from  her  despondency,  if  the  reason 
she  gave  was  the  whole  cause  of  it, 
and  exclaimed — 

"  Ah,  Princesse,  de  grace  n'allez 
pas  voir  9a." 

I  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words 
when  I  thought  the  end  of  the 
world  had  come,  and  by  the  faces 
of  all  around,  perceived  I  had 
somehow  done  something  very 
wrong,  though  in  what  I  had 
offended  I  most  happily  did  not 
at  that  moment  realise. 

A  deep  rumbling  grunt  came 
forth  from  mine  host.  The  Prin- 
cess opened  her  eyes  and  gaped 
at  me,  as  if  I  were  some  wild 
animal  suddenly  sprung  upon  a 
civilised  household.  Poor  Marie 
Dumas  stared,  as  if  to  say,  "  Good 
God  !  never  has  such  a  thing  been 
said  in  the  presence  of  my  father." 
My  Spanish  friend  was  so  dum- 
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founded  that  he  looked  almost 
idiotic. 

I  took  in  all  these  facial  expres- 
sions, and  with  the  serenity  of 
innocence  boldly  added :  "  Per- 
mettez,  Princesse,  lisez  la  piece 
cent  mille  fois,  mais  de  grace 
n'allez  pas  la  voir  si  mal  jouee." 

Another  transformation  scene. 
Dumas'  ponderous  hand  fell  upon 
my  arm,  with  the  words,  "Tresbien, 
jeune  homme."  Madame  Marie 
Dumas  looked  lovingly  at  me; 
the  Princess,  I  felt  sure,  was 
about  to  cry  with  joy ;  and  my 
Spaniard  seemed  to  whisper  to 
himself  in  Spanish  the  equivalent, 
though  somewhat  changed  lines, 


"  The   world   is   all   before   him,   and 
Providence  his  guide." 

The  rest  of  the  dinner  passed 
off  most  brilliantly,  and  there  was 
a  deal  of  conversation  carried  on 
between  the  two  ladies  about  les 
channes  de  Fa  propos,  which  I 
could  not  make  out,  being  all  along 
under  the  impression  that  the 
storm  I  had  raised  was  caused,  per- 
haps, by  the  author  of  "Antony" 
being  a  friend  of  all  present  and 
not  of  mine,  and  that  the  gratitude 
which  followed  was  due  to  my 
ruthlessly  sacrificing  Mademoiselle 
Duverger  and  the  other  actors  at 
the  Cluny  in  order  to  save  the 
author. 

But  my  dream  was  a  short  one. 
As  soon  as  I  got  into  the  drawing- 
room,  Alexander  Dumas  went  to 
his  study  and  brought  out  a  letter 
which  he  said  he  had  addressed  to 
Wolff  on  the  subject  of  "  Antony" ; 
and  as  I  had  asked  him  for  his 
autograph,  he  would  give  me  this 
letter,  not  only  as  a  reminiscence 
of  himself,  but  as  a  proof  of  his 
appreciation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  poor  author  of  "Antony" 
had  been  saved  at  dinner  by  le 
jeune  attache  Anglais. 

I  felt  but  one  desire — viz.,  to 


rush  out  of  the  house.  I,  however, 
kept  myself  sufficiently  under  con- 
trol to  talk  for  a  little  while  on 
every  possible  subject  of  futility 
with  the  learned  Spaniard  and  the 
artistic  Marie  Dumas,  and  then 
escaped,  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
myself. 

They  must  have  felt  that  I  would 
never  dare  to  return;  for  a  few 
days  after  I  got  from  Dumas' 
daughter  the  picture  of  an  angel, 
beautifully  drawn  by  herself,  with 
the  following  characteristic  invi- 
tation : — 

"  Je  vous  envoie  Fesp^rance  que  vous 
dinerez  avec  nous  demain.  Que  cet 
ange  vous  suive  partout  c'est  le  VOBU 
de,  &C., 

"MARIE  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS." 

This  broke  the  ice  :  I  could  not 
send  back  the  "  angel "  bearer  of 
so  kind  a  message.  And  so  here 
is  the  letter  in  translation,  which 
Dumas  intended  for  Wolff,  but 
which  he  gave  me.  It  deserves 
perusal : — 

"  6th  Oct.  1867. 

"Mr  DEAR  WOLFF, — Allow  me  to 
thank  you  for  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future. 

"  You  are  grateful  to  me,  dear 
friend,  for  having  been  one  of  the  first 
to  shake  hands  with  you  on  your 
arrival  in  France,  and  for  having  even 
then  been  one  of  the  first  to  declare 
you  were  a  man  of  intellect. 

"  You  have  no  reason  to  thank  me  : 
your  pen  would  have  proclaimed  it, 
and  your  writings  would  have  proved 
it  without  my  help. 

"  You  are  strange  creatures,  you 
Germans,  to  remember  such  trifles. 

"  Heine,  with  whom  you  have  more 
than  one  characteristic  in  common, 
and  of  whom  I  even  suspect  you  of 
being  the  avatar,  thanked  me  on  the 
eve  of  his  death  for  having  for  ten 
years  procured  him  distraction. 

"  He  also  could  not  forget.  I  know 
no  memory  except  your  own  as  obsti- 
nate as  was  that  of  Heine  :  and  with 
less  reason  he  could  not  forget  that  I 
by  my  '  Travelling  Impressions '  had 
made  known  his  '  Reisebilder.' 

"  It  is  true,  that  had  I  not  read  the 
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'  Reisebilder'  of  Heine,  it  is  probable 
I  never  would  have  written  '  Les  Im- 
pressions de  Voyage.' 

"  I  knew  another  German  who  had 
almost  as  much  cleverness  as  Heine 
and  yourself,  taken  separately,  of 
course. 

"  He  wrote  me  a  long  letter  to  know 
how  many  minutes  it  required  for  a 
French  name  to  become  popular  in 
Vienna,  and  how  many  years  it  re- 
quired a  German  name  to  be  known 
in  France. 

"  His  name  was  Saphir. 

"  You  and  Heine  both  took  the 
right  way  of  making  yourselves  in- 
stantly known  in  France,  and  prompt- 
ly so  in  Germany. 

"  You  have  written  in  French. 

"  But  take  care  if  you  are  going  to 
write  in  French  for  the  purpose  of 
speaking  in  favour  of  my  plays,  and 
against  the  censors :  you  will  be 
placing  yourself  in  antagonism  with 
half  my  colleagues,  and  getting  into 
trouble  with  the  Government. 

"  For  after  all  there  is  a  precedent 
to  '  Antony,'  mutilated  after  450  repre- 
sentations :  there  is  my  play  of  '  La 
tour  de  Nesle,'  which  was  stopped 
after  980  performances,  and  forbidden 
for  seven  years. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  play  was  re- 
stored as  it  had  been  stopped,  without 
the  Administration  taking  the  trouble 
of  giving  any  reason. 

"Another  of  my  plays  is  in  a 
still  more  whimsical  position  :  it  is 
neither  permitted  to  be  acted  nor 
forbidden  to  be  played.  It  is  allowed 
in  the  provinces,  and  has  just  been 
played  at  Marseilles  and  at  the 
Havre. 

"  But  in  Paris  the  play  is  not 
allowed  to  be  performed.  It  is  true 
that  it  lies  with  me  to  have  it  acted. 
I  have  but  a  small  sacrifice  to  make. 
I  have  but  to  omit  the  chorus, 
'  Mourir  pour  la  Patrie.' 

"  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
Emperor  would  say  if  he  were  told 
that  a  play  rather  Royalist  than  Re- 
publican was  not  allowed  to  be  acted 
for  the  space  of  eighteen  years  during 
his  reign,  because  in  the  play  it  was 
said  that  '  to  die  for  fatherland  is  the 
happiest  fate.' 

"  This  is  all  the  more  disagreeable 
for  us  dramatists,  that  the  three 
theatres  where  dramas  used  to  be 


played — namely,  the  Porte  St  Martin, 
the  Chatelet,  and  the  Gaiete" — only 
produce  fairy  pieces  now. 

"  And  when  I  think  that  in  writing 
'  Antony '  I  believed  I  was  writing  a 
moral  piece ! 

"  I  had  said  to  myself :  The  morality 
of  a  piece  neither  lies  in  the  incidents 
nor  in  the  style — witness  the  '  Ma- 
riage  de  Figaro ' — but  in  the  punish- 
ment or  reward  which  the  heroes  of 
the  drama  meet  with. 

"  I  was  one  day  walking  leisurely 
on  the  Boulevard,  and  catching,  or 
rather  trying  to  catch,  such  ideas  as 
fleeted  across  me  in  the  air  which  we 
breathe,  when  suddenly  this  notion 
fixed  itself  on  my  mind — a  married 
woman  surprised  by  her  husband  in 
the  company  of  her  lover,  and  who 
would  prefer  death  to  dishonour — a 
lover  who  could  understand  this  great- 
ness of  soul  in  his  mistress,  and  who, 
accomplishing  her  wish,  should  strike 
her,  exclaiming  :  '  I  have  killed  her 
because  she  resisted  me  ! ' — it  seemed 
to  me  that  in  all  this  there  might  be 
not  only  the  elements  of  a  great  drama, 
but  a  great  moral ;  for  after  all,  the 
most  passionate  man  would  hesitate, 
I  am  sure,  if  he  knew  that,  in  em- 
bracing the  wife  of  another  man,  he 
strides  at  once  both  his  first  and  last 
step  towards  assassination  and  the 
scaffold. 

"People  may  say  what  they  like, 
but  such  is  the  idea  which  impresses 
itself  as  the  curtain  falls  on  '  Antony.' 

"If  the  play  be  as  Messieurs  the 
Censors  would  have  it  believed,  a 
school  of  immorality,  the  theatre  of 
the  Porte  St  Martin  must,  on  the 
occasion  of  its  first  representation, 
have  contained  a  very  immoral  audi- 
ence ;  for  having  recognised  me,  there 
was  a  desperate  struggle  as  to  who 
should  possess  something  that  belonged 
to  me. 

"My  coat  was  sacrificed — a  poor 
green  coat,  which  was  certainly  not  at 
fault  ;  but  green  coats  were  worn 
then,  and  this  one  was  torn  to  bits, 
and  the  people  disputed  the  frag- 
ments. 

"In  truth,  I  have  too  good  an 
opinion  of  my  contemporaries  and  of 
myself  to  believe  that  I  was  a  cor- 
rupter  of  morals,  and  that  all  these 
enthusiasts  were  corrupted  people. 

"  The  censure  must  be  a  very  heavy 
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burden  to  literature,  and  very  un- 
wholesome for  society,  since  when- 
ever there  is  a  revolution  in  France 
the  censure  is  the  first  public  office  to 
be  abolished. 

"And  it  must  be  likewise  a  very 
useless  office,  since  two  plays  stopped 
by  it  in  1829  were  played  in  1830 
without  causing  the  slightest  scandal, 
either  on  their  first  production  or  on 
any  subsequent  occasion. 

"  They  were  '  Antony '  and  '  Marion 
de  Lorme.'  The  great  evil  of  these  ad- 
ministrative crimes  is  that  the  moral 
susceptibilities  of  the  examiners  are 
only  known  two  or  three  days  before 
the  play  is  produced. 


"  The  first  impulse  of  an  author  who 
respects  himself  is  to  withdraw  his 
work ;  but  then  come  the  theatre 
directors,  who  have  reckoned  upon  it, 
and  who,  to  produce  it,  have  expended 
much  money  ;  the  artists,  who  to  learn 
the  piece,  have  given  time  and  memory. 
Finally,  ten  different  interests,  which 
come  to  beg  and  implore,  and  which  it 
is  wellnigh  impossible  to  say  nay  to. 

"  What  is  one  to  do  ?  One  goes  to 
the  Fontaine  St  Michel,  and  one 
washes  one's  hands ;  so  far  as  one  is 
personally  concerned,  however. 

"  Alas  !  as  a  rule,  only  clean  hands 
ever  wash. — Once  more,  many  thanks, 
my  dear  Wolff,  A.  DUMAS." 


A  "BON  VIVANT,"  1868. 


Among  the  kindest  friends  I 
had  when  an  attache  in  Paris — and 
indeed  it  is  difficult  to  particularise 
in  the  host  of  truly  generous  and 
hospitable  Frenchmen  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  intimate  with 
during  those  wonderful  last  years 
of  the  Empire  —  was  a  certain 
Marquis  de  Caen,  a  regular  type 
of  the  French  bon  vivant,  and  a 
man  to  whom  any  mistake  as  to 
vintage  on  the  part  of  a  guest  who 
was  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  such  wonderful  wine  as  the 
Marquis  alone,  I  believe,  could 
discover  and  produce  on  occasions, 
was  infinitely  more  hurtful  than  a 
blow  administered  to. him  ;  for  he 
could  return  the  latter,  but  found 
no  words  to  express  his  disgust  in 
the  former  case. 

He  was  somewhat  a  sauvage, 
according  to  his  own  definition 
of  himself.  He  detested  society; 
never  went  out ;  and,  excepting  at 
dinner-time,  never  sought  for  com- 
pany. But  to  him  that  sacred 
time  was  not  hallowed,  unless  he 
had  a  friend  or  an  acquaintance 
to  whom  he  could  impart  some  of 
his  gastronomic  experiences. 

The  Cercle  Agricole  was  one  of 
his  favourite  resorts :  for  punctu- 
ally at  seven  there  was  a  table 


d'hAte  dinner  served  each  day  dur- 
ing the  season,  and  it  was  always 
attended.  Those  who  came  later 
than  seven  were  accommodated 
with  a  small  table  as  at  our  clubs, 
but  they  were  not  privileged  to  sit 
at  la  grande  table. 

Owing  to  embassy  duties  and 
others,  I  was  not  always  very 
punctual,  and  sat  down  at  one 
of  the  little  tables  to  discuss  solus 
an  excellent  dinner  and  my  usual 
pint  of  ordinaire.  The  Marquis 
had  observed  this,  and  was  by  no 
means  pleased. 

He  asked  the  waiter  why  I  was 
not  at  the  big  table. 

"  Parce  que  monsieur  ne  s'est 
pas  inscrit." 

"  Does  he  know  that  he  has  to 
write  his  name  down  ? " 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  Well,  then,  give  him  my  com- 
pliments, and  tell  him  that  the 
Marquis  de  Caen  hopes  he  will 
learn  punctuality  to-morrow,  and 
will  sit  near  him  at  dinner." 

The  message  was  duly  delivered, 
and  after  dinner  I  had  myself 
introduced  to  the  old  gentleman 
who  had  so  pleasantly  conveyed  to 
me  the  intelligence  that  I  had  for- 
gotten this  mark  of  respect  from  a 
stranger  to  a  native,  and  a  young 
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member  to  an  old  member  of  the 
club. 

From  that  moment  we  became 
stanch  friends.  He  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  amusement  to  me, 
and  the  following  lesson  which  he 
gave  is  typical  of  the  man,  while 
it  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant  rem- 
iniscence. 

Shortly  after  we  had  become  ac- 
quainted, he  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  "  have  it  out "  with  me  in 
regard  to  a  point  which  had  sorely 
vexed  him ;  so  he,  one  evening  when 
we  were  alone  smoking,  turned 
restlessly  in  his  chair,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  said — 

"  Monsieur,  permit  me  to  ask 
you  how  old  you  are  ? " 

"  Twenty-five." 

"  And  you  drink  ordinaire  ! ! 
Comment  a  25  ans,  a  cet  age  d'or 
vous  buvez  de  1'ordinaire  !  Cela 
me  passe." 

"  But  I  cannot  afford  more  costly 
wine." 

"What  does  that  matter  1  At 
twenty-five  you  are  spoiling  your 
taste ;  and  is  not  a  developed  taste 
worth  any  money  that  can  be  spent 
in  its  education  ? " 

"  I  cannot  say." 

"  But  I  can ;  I  tell  you  that  if 
you  cannot  afford  it,  others  must." 

"  That's  very  well,  but  others 
won't." 

"  Won't !  "—with  a  shriek—"  et 
aliens  done  un  attache  d'ambassade, 
de  1'ambassade  d'Angleterre  encore, 
qui  me  dit  a  la  face  qu'on  ne  lui 
paierait  pas  sa  note  de  vin  ?  C'est 
incroyable  :  cela  n'est  pas  pos- 
sible. Why,  sir,"  he  continued, 
much  agitated,  "to  be  in  the  coun- 
try of  claret  and  not  to  know  it  is 
a  sin.  And  you  are  not  going  to 
tell  me  that  you  have  as  good  in 
England  ;  for  I  tell  you,  who  have 
been  fifty  years  at  the  pleasant 
task,  no  French  wine  can  bear  the 
sea.  Le  vin  sent  la  mer  a  dix 
lieues  et  en  a  la  nausee  :  c'est 
commemoi;  j 'adore  les  Anglais  .  .  . 


en  France  :  je  ne  me  permettrais 
jamais  de  passer  le  detroit.  II  y  a 
la  mer :  le  mal  de  cceur.  Cela  me 
fait  mal  rien  que  d'y  penser " 

Finding  that  he  was  rapidly  di- 
gressing, he  cut  himself  short,  and 
authoritatively  delivered  the  opinion 
that  foreign  Governments  should 
pay  their  young  diplomats'  wine- 
bills,  and  oblige  them  to  report 
upon  the  growth  of  the  vine 
throughout  France. 

"  How  I  wish  that  could  be 
so!"  I  exclaimed;  "but  there  is 
little  chance  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment seeing  it  in  so  natural 
a  light." 

"  Well,"  said  my  Marquis,  hav- 
ing exhausted  his  final  argument, 
"  I  see  I  must  look  to  it  myself." 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  ordering 
himself  "  un  grog  Americain,"  he 
settled  down  to  his  plan  and  its 
development. 

"  What  are  you  doing  next 
week  1 "  he  began. 

"  Nothing  particular ;  everybody 
seems  to  be  asleep  or  out  of  town." 

"  Tant  mieux,  nous  dinerons  en- 
semble tous  les  soirs." 

"  Nothing  I  shall  like  better." 

"  Each  night  we  shall  have  dif- 
ferent wines." 

"  At  what  price  ? " 

"  Never  mind  the  price  ;  I  will 
for  this  week  defray  that  cost." 

"I  cannot  let  you." 

"  I  insist." 

"  On  what  conditions  1 " 

"  That  you  pay  attention  to  what 
you  drink." 

"  You  may  be  sure  of  that." 

"  And  that  the  week  after  next, 
when  we  again  dine  together,  you 
will  pay  for  every  bottle  the  vin- 
tage of  which  you  have  not  cor- 
rectly guessed  ? " 

"  Most  certainly  ;  a  very  proper 
condition,  I  think.  I  accept  the 
terms  with  jubilation.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  I  shall  not  be  caught 
tripping." 

"That's    right,"    said     my    old 
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friend,  slily,  adding  that  he  had 
too  much  regard  for  my  ambassa- 
dor, my  country,  and  myself,  to 
allow  a  friend  of  his  to  be  ignorant 
of  what  France  could  best  and 
most  properly  boast  of. 

"You  know,"  he  casually 
remarked,  "  that  the  gentlemen 
who  are  proprietors  of  this  club 
are  great  agriculturists,  and  while 
their  sons  dissipate  their  fortunes 
at  the  Jockey  Club,  they  console 
themselves  here  over  an  excellent 
cellar,  and  finish  up  by  a  mild  bac- 
carat in  remembrance  of  un  jeu 
d'enfer  in  their  earlier  days." 

The  very  next  day  my  appren- 
ticeship began  over  a  delicious 
Cos  d'Estournel  '57.  The  next 
night  a  Brame  Mouton  '58  was 
such  as  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  third  night  a  Chateau  Lafitte 
'48  was  too  exquisite  not  to  dream 
of  for  days.  On  the  fourth,  a  Cha- 
teau Larose  was  so  delicate  and 
so  aromatic  that  I  swore  it  never 
could  be  mistaken  when  once 
tasted. 

On  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  other 
equally  delicious  wines  were  pro- 
duced from  the  wonderful  cellar 
of  the  club,  and  the  bottles  were 
brought  in  triumph  by  the  som- 
melier,  who  had  ever  a  long  talk 
with  "  Monsieur  le  Marquis  "  as  to 
a  thousand  details  which  a  con- 
noisseur scrapes  out  of  the  dust 
and  grime  and  appearance  of  a 
bottle  of  old  claret. 

These  conversations  in  them- 
selves were  a  source  of  great  won- 
der to  me ;  and  by  the  time  the 
week  came  round  I  was  to  pay  for 
any  mistakes,  I  was  so  certain  that 
I  had  before  me  another  week  of 
gorgeous  and  cheap  repasts,  that  I 
offered  even  to  bet  with  my  friend 
that  I  would  make  no  mistake. 

Iforribile  diet  it !  and  indeed  the 
story  is  too  sad  to  relate.  I  was 
some  pounds  the  poorer  at  the  end 
of  the  week.  I  had  not  guessed 
right  a  single  time. 


But  the  lesson  had  been  taken 
to  heart  for  having  been  so  dearly 
bought. 

I  was  never  once  caught  tripping 
ever  after,  in  so  far  as  the  club 
wines  were  concerned,  a  result 
which  my  friend  was  immensely 
proud  in  having  achieved;  and  I 
never  again  dined  at  the  club  on 
mere  claret  and  water,  a  fact 
which  my  purse  did  not  relish  as 
much  as  my  palate. 

I  cannot  terminate  this  anecdote 
without  relating  briefly  another  of 
the  old  Marquis. 

I  had  asked  him  to  dinner  at 
Durand's  Cafe  de  la  Madeleine — an 
excellent  restaurant,  by  the  way — 
and  to  meet  some  English  friends 
of  note. 

I  had  taken  great  pains  to  have 
the  bill  of  fare  composed  to  his 
taste,  and  was  awaiting  him  with 
some  impatience,  all  the  guests 
being  already  arrived,  when  his 
burly  figure  came  tumbling  through 
the  restaurant,  and  his  big  voice 
uttering  loudly  a  request  to  know 
where  was  his  "jeune  ami,  Mon- 
sieur   ." 

The  waiters  showed  him  into  our 
room,  when  he  merely  said — 

"  Je  suis  en  retard,  mon  ami ;  je 
vous  expliquerai  cela  plus  tard." 

"  Je  ferai  egalement  plus  tard  la 
connaissance  de  ces  messieurs." 

"  Le  diner  avant  tout.  Voyons 
le  menu." 

He  took  up  the  bill  of  fare, 
frowned,  and,  calling  a  waiter, 
exclaimed  familiarly,  "  Jean  !  ne 
saviez  vous  pas  que  monsieur  etait 
de  mes  amis  ? " 

Waiter.  "Oui,  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis." 

Marquis.  "  Si  vous  le  saviez, 
pourquoi  diable  lui  servez  vous 
un  aussi  mauvais  diner." 

Waiter.  "  Mais,  mons " 

Marquis.  "  Taisez-vous  :  donnez- 
moi  un  crayon." 

The  pencil  was  brought :  the 
old  gentleman  wrote  a  fresh  menu, 
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placed  against  the  various  courses 
the  several  wines  he  wished  to  have 
served  with  them ;  and  when  he 
had  done,  he  turned  to  the  waiter 
and  said — 

"  Prenez  cela  :  dans  une  demi- 
heure ;  nous  serons  igi." 

Then  addressing  me,  he  begged 
to  be  introduced  to  each  separately. 
This  ceremony  gone  through,  he 
expressed  himself  thus — 

"  Gentlemen,  Mr has  told 

me  I  was  to  have  the  honour  of 
meeting  distinguished  Englishmen. 
The  more  distinguished  they  are, 
the  more  necessary  is  it  to  let 
them  enjoy  a  good  dinner.  Our 


friend  here,"  tapping  me  heavily 
on  the  shoulder,  "  wishes,  I  know, 
to  do  his  best  for  us  all.  He  shall 
have  as  good  as  what  his  wishes 
are.  I  have  taken  care  of  that  for 
him ;  and  now  let  us  walk  on  the 
Boulevard  for  half  an  hour." 

I  knew  not  whether  to  laugh  or 
to  cry,  to  be  angry  or  put  out ; 
but  my  friend  was  eccentric,  and 
I  thought  the  best  way  was  to  grin 
and  bear. 

We  walked  instead  of  dining ; 
but  when  we  did  dine,  I  .may 
safely  say  it  proved  to  be"  the 
best  dinner  I  ever  sat  down  to, — 
and  the  dearest ! 


ME  GLADSTONE'S  OPINION  OP  MODERATE  LIBERALS  IN  1866. 


If  the  well-considered  Reform 
Bill  of  1884  has  passed  into  law 
by  the  help  of  a  compromise,  at 
least  its  thorough  liberal  character 
and  the  broad  principle  which  it 
expounded  precluded  all  possible 
dissent  on  the  part  of  Liberals 
during  its  passage  through  the 
Lower  House ;  but  in  1866  matters 
were  different.  Lord  Russell  and 
Mr  Gladstone  offered  a  Bill  of  Re- 
form which  bore  the  mark,  if  not 
of  hasty  conception,  at  least  of  a 
want  of  thoroughness  which  at 
once  rallied  the  doubtful  voters  on 
the  side  of  the  Opposition. 

To  reduce  the  county  franchise 
from  £50  to  £14,  and  the  borough 
franchise  from  £10  to  £7,  was  on 
the  face  of  all  things  a  compromise 
between  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  fear 
of  doing  it.  It  was  a  half-hearted 
measure  which  could  not  do  any- 
body much  good,  while  it  was 
likely  to  be  productive  of  consider- 
able mischief. 

There  was  thus  some  if  not 
much  excuse  for  the  disaffection 
which  at  once  manifested  itself  in 
the  Liberal  ranks,  and  it  is  little 
to  be  wondered  at  if,  finding  sud- 
denly a  leviathan  orator  to  advo- 


cate their  cause  in  Mr  Lowe,  "  the 
discontented  and  those  in  distress," 
answering  to  his  call  from  the 
Cave  of  Adullam,  as  Mr  Bright 
had  described  the  position,  gave 
him  their  support,  and  enabled 
him,  with  the  help  of  the  regular 
Opposition,  to  defeat  the  Bill,  and 
oblige  the  Government  to  resign 
that  had  introduced  it. 

No  wonder,  then,  if  the  Adul- 
lamites  or  faint-hearted  Liberals 
were  anything  but  pleasant  remi- 
niscences to  Mr  Gladstone. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  the 
following  deserves  the  interest 
which  I  have  always  attached 
to  it. 

While  the  Ministry  were  await- 
ing her  Majesty's  orders  from  Bal- 
moral, Mr  Fortescue  and  Lady 
Waldegrave  had  invited  a  large 
party  of  political  and  other  friends 
to  Strawberry  Hill  from  Satur- 
day, June  23d,  to  the  following 
Monday,  and  among  others  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Mrs  Gladstone,  Mr  Charles  Vil- 
liers,  the  President  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  and  Mrs  Goschen, 
T.R.H.  Count  and  Countess  de 
Paris,  Maria  Lady  Ailesbury,  Lady 
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Airlie,  Lord  and  Lady  Amberley, 
Lord  Cowper,  Mr  Hay  ward,  Mr 
Bernal  Osborne  and  his  daughter, 
Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Seymour,  Mr 
and  Lady  E:  Burke,  Dr  Quinn, 
Mr  Delane,  and  myself ;  while  on 
the  next  day  Lady  Molesworth 
and  (late)  Lord  Stanley  of  Alder- 
ley  added  their  presence  to  our 
number. 

A  kind  of  settled  gloom  hung 
over  everybody — the  gloom  of  dis- 
comfiture, increased  by  the  inti- 
mate knowledge  that  the  Ministry 
had  courted  their  own  defeat  in  a 
great  measure. 

Even  Dr  Quinn  and  Bernal  Os- 
borne looked  dispirited,  and  Hay- 
ward  wore  a  more  mysteriously 
confidential  air  than  usual. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Mr  Vil- 
liers  fell  from  his  chair  at  dinner, 
which  was  deemed  a  bad  omen. 

At  this  juncture,  happening  to 
be  near  Mr  Gladstone  at  breakfast 
on  the  Sunday  morning,  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  whether  he  would 
so  far  honour  me  as  to  give  me 
his  autograph. 

"  Certainly,"  he  said  ;  "  but  you 
must  put  a  question  to  me  on 
paper,  and  I  shall  answer  it." 

I  was  twenty -three  years  of  age, 
very  proud  of  being  in  such  inter- 
esting company  at  such  a  time,  and 
therefore  most  anxious  to  justify 
my  presence  by  some  clever  ques- 
tion. 

I  wrote  down  quickly  the  follow- 
ing ;  and,  rather  pleased  with  it, 
gave  it  to  Mr  Gladstone.  It  ran 
thus : — 

"What  is  Mr  Gladstone's  opinion 
of  the  difference  which  exists  in 
1866  between  a  Liberal  and  a 
Moderate  Conservative  1 " 

Mr  Gladstone  crumpled  up  the 
paper,  and,  apparently  much  an- 
noyed, said — "  He  did  not  think  he 
could  answer  such  a  question." 

I  was  so  concerned  by  his  look 
of  vexation,  that  I  went  up  to  one 
of  the  ladies  and  repeated  my  ques- 


tion to  her,  so  as  to  gather  from 
her  in  which  way  I  had  offended. 

She  nearly  screamed,  at  least  so 
far  as  that  person  could  ever  utter 
a  sound,  and  asked  how  I  could 
ever  have  been  so  bold. 

The  truth  dawned  upon  me. 
The  Moderate  Liberals  of  1866 
had  dissolved  a  powerful  Liberal 
Ministry,  and  I  had  inquired  what 
he  thought  of  them,  of  the  very 
statesman  who  had  put  their 
moderate  principles  to  the  test. 

I  felt  all  manner  of  uncomfort- 
able feelings ;  and  rejoiced  that 
a  dinner  in  town  obliged  me  to 
leave  Strawberry  Hill  on  that 
afternoon. 

After  luncheon,  Lord  Cowper 
and  I  started  for  a  walk  to  Ham 
House  and  to  Richmond.  On 
reaching  the  ferry  at  Twicken- 
ham, we  had  to  wait  a  little  while 
for  the  boat ;  but  it  came  at  last, 
and  in  it  sat  Mr  Gladstone,  who 
was  returning  to  Strawberry  Hill 
from  Pembroke  Lodge. 

I  very  modestly  bade  good-bye 
to  him  without  any  allusion  to  my 
indiscretion  of  the  morning ;  but 
with  infinite  kindness  and  charm 
of  manner,  he  said,  "  I  have  not 
forgotten  you,"  and  pulled  out  of 
his  pocket  my  original  question  and 
his  characteristic  answer  to  it. 

"  STRAWBERRY  HILL, 
June  24,  1866. 

"  The  word  Moderate,  as  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  does  no  great  credit 
— according  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  now  used — either  to  the  word 
Liberal  or  to  the  word  Conservative. 
Every  Liberal  claims  to  be  Conser- 
vative :  every  Conservative  to  be 
Liberal.  I  know  of  no  solution  of 
the  question  between  them  except 
the  test  of  their  works. — Yours  very 
truly,  W.  E.  GLADSTONE." 

My  indiscreet  effort  at  being 
clever  had  succeeded  after  all,  for 
here  was  a  letter  which  better 
described  his  own  thoughts  than  a 
thousand  oral  explanations  of  them, 
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and   which   to    an    outsider    told 
nothing. 

The  delightful  "now  "  before  the 
word  "  used,"  and  the  contempt  in 
"the  test  of  their  works,"  were 


gems  to  those  who  read  it  at  the 
time,  which  have  made  me  value 
this  letter  more  than  any  I  have 
received  from  the  same  source 
since. 


QUEER   FOLKS,    1867. 


Among  the  people  who  daily 
called  at  the  Embassy,  many  turn- 
ed out  to  be  types  of  the  strongest 
marked  character.  Some  came,  as 
it  would  seem,  from  sheer  desire 
of  being  able  to  say  that  they 
had  called  there  on  business,  while 
their  so-called  business  consisted  in 
asking  questions  of  the  most  futile 
character.  Others  would  request 
favours  which  it  was  impossible  to 
grant,  and  when  informed  of  this, 
were  excessively  annoyed  and  more 
than  enraged — often  threatening 
to  write  to  the  '  Times '  newspaper 
and  expose  the  unwillingness  of  the 
paid  officials  at  the  British  Em- 
bassy to  accede  to  any  request  law- 
fully made  by  a  British  tax-payer. 

But  the  great  mass  who  came 
were  mostly  applicants  for  presen- 
tation at  Court,  and  with  some  of 
these  I  had  singular  experience. 

It  was  a  rule  which  was  strictly 
adhered  to,  that  no  British  subject 
who  had  not  previously  been  pre- 
sented at  his  own  Court,  should 
have  a  right  to  claim  from  his  Em- 
bassy the  privilege  of  being  intro- 
duced at  the  Tuileries. 

Many  got  to  Court  through 
other  means ;  but  during  Lord 
Lyons's  judicious  rule,  no  one  that 
I  can  remember  ever  infringed 
this  regulation,  and  he  always 
knew  everything  about  the  candi- 
dates for  presentation  whom  he 
admitted  on  his  limited  list. 

The  knowledge  that  he  was  very 
particular  on  this  point  made  his 
secretaries  equally  careful  in  their 
investigations  on  any  such  request 
being  made  to  them. 

VOL.  CXXXVIII. NO.  DCCCXXXVIII. 


Early  in  the  spring  of  1868,  a 
card  was  handed  to  me  from  a 
gentleman,  who  wished  to  see  one 
of  "  ces  messieurs "  in  the  ante- 
room; and  as  I  came  in  I  found  a 
very  well-dressed  and  apparently 
very  aristocratic-looking  English- 
man, who,  both  in  manner  and 
voice,  showed  that  he  belonged, 
as  indeed  his  name  indicated,  to 
our  very  best  society,  albeit  he  was 
not  titled. 

Having  begged  of  him  to  sit 
down,  I  took  a  chair  opposite  to 
him,  and  still  holding  his  card  in 
my  hand,  began  to  twirl  it  between 
my  fingers  while  he  proceeded  to 
inform  rne  that  his  desire  was  to 
be  placed  on  Lord  Lyons's  list  for 
presentation  to  the  Emperor  at  the 
next  Tuileries  ball. 

He  added  that  he  was  a  magis- 
trate and  a  gentleman,  but  that  he 
had  many  troubles. 

I  thought  while  he  was  speaking 
that  he  showed  signs  of  being  some- 
what unhinged  in  mind,  and  as  he 
mentioned  his  troubles  I  was  very 
much  interested. 

Still  I  twirled  away  at  his  card, 
listening  attentively  to  what  he 
had  to  say ;  and  when  he  had  fin- 
ished, I  promised  him  to  mention 
his  name  to  the  ambassador,  though 
I  added,  by  way  of  caution,  that 
as  only  a  certain  amount  of  presen- 
tations were  allowed  at  each  ball, 
I  could  not,  of  course,  say  how  far 
the  list  was  or  was  not  complete 
for  the  next  Tuileries  festivity. 

"  I  have  your  name  and  address," 
I  said,  "  on  this  card." 

"  Yes,"  he  remarked,  somewhat 
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sullenly,  as  I  afterwards  remem- 
bered, "if  you  can  decipher  it  in 
its  present  state." 

I  duly  reported  my  friend's 
wishes  to  the  chief,  adding  that, 
in  my  opinion,  I  thought  this  most 
worthy  Englishman  was  somewhat 
demented,  though  I  had  nothing 
in  the  world  to  go  upon  except 
the  impression  conveyed  on  me  by 
his  mournful  conversation ;  and  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  so 
sad  a  gentleman  would  be  out  of 
place  in  the  gay  assemblage  of  the 
Tuileries. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  judg- 
ment— and  no  man  that  I  ever 
met  throughout  my  life  possessed 
or  possesses  that  quality  to  so 
eminent  a  degree  as  Lord  Lyons — 
my  candidate  was  not  included  in 
tJhe  list  of  presentations. 

Whether  this  rebuff  constituted 
a  fresh  trouble  in  the  mind  of  the 
gentleman  in  question,  or  whether, 
like  other  English  tax-payers,  he 
was  furious  with  the  Embassy  for 
not  at  once  acceding  to  his  request, 
I  know  not ;  but  some  little  while 
after,  a  despatch  arrived  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  which,  written  in 
Lord  Clarendon's  most  genial  style, 
inquired  why  I  had  twirled  a  gen- 
tleman's card  while  he  was  speak- 
ing, and  drawing  a  moral  for  the 
future  especially  to  avoid  so  incon- 
gruous a  proceeding. 

As  the  French  say,  "Je  me  le 
suis  tenu  pour  dit " ;  but  that  the 
first  time  I  should  be  mentioned  in 
despatches  was  to  inform  me  not 
to  twirl  a  gentleman's  card,  was 
what  I  so  little  expected,  that  my 
astonishment  got  the  better  of  my 
regret ;  and  instead  of  pitying  my 
friend,  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
first  impressions  are  right,  and 
that  he  was  mad. 

The  applicants  for  the  protection 
of  the  Embassy  formed  another 
class  of  curious  people,  who  taxed 
our  intelligence  in  discovering 


whether  they  had  a  bond  fide 
claim  or  not,  and  our  purse  in 
the  discharge  of  oftentimes  very 
ill-placed  charity. 

One  famous  individual  was  wont 
to  take  his  summer  trips  entirely 
at  the  expense  of  the  several 
legations,  embassies,  or  consu- 
lates he  found  on  his  way  from 
Heligoland  to  Italy.  He  was 
well  known  to  us  in  Paris ;  and 
I  well  remember  his  astonishment 
when,  some  years  later,  he  called 
at  a  Legation  in  Germany,  where 
I  was  acting  as  C/utrge  d'affaires, 
and  requested  to  see  me. 

He  began  his  usual  story,  that 
he  was  a  poor  man  called  away 
from  his  home  in  the  far  north 
to  a  dying  relative  in  the  far 
south,  and  obliged  to  walk  the 
whole  distance  and  beg  his  living 
on  the  way. 

"  From  Heligoland  on  your  way 
to  Florence,"  I  said. 

Involuntarily  he  looked  up,  and 
voluntarily  made  a  rapid  exit. 

But  the  hero  of  this  story  was 
of  a  very  different  type. 

I  was  very  busy  one  afternoon, 
and  rather  anxious  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed, when  the  chancery  servant 
apologised  for  intruding  by  ex- 
claiming that  there  was  a  species 
of  maniac  in  the  hall  who  insisted 
on  seeing  a  member  of  the  Em- 
bassy, late  though  it  was,  as  his 
case  brooked  no  delay,  and  he 
required  protection  against  the 
villany  of  the  French  authorities. 

Sure  enough,  when  I  emerged 
into  the  hall  I  saw  a  man  evi- 
dently suffering  from  rabies,  or 
some  frightful  injury  which  it  only 
required  a  last  conversation  at  the 
Embassy  to  go  and  immediately 
avenge  on  some  one  or  on  many. 

I  could  scarcely  calm  him,  so 
excited  was  his  manner,  so  violent 
his  language ;  but  at  last  I  pointed 
out  that  unless  he  would  moderate 
his  feelings  there  was  little  chance 
either  of  my  knowing  his  purpose 
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or  understanding  his  case,  and  he 
cooled  down  a  little. 

"  Sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have 
been  grossly  insulted :  I  care  not 
for  that.  My  wife  has  been  grossly 
insulted :  I  care  not  for  that  either; 
but  I  am  a  British  subject — I  pay 
taxes — and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Embassy  to  protect  me,  to  see  me 
righted." 

I  could  not  help  remarking  that 
if  he  cared  not  for  the  insults  he  and 
his  wife  had  received,  though  he 
had  not  told  me  what  they  were, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  no 
cause  for  interference. 

"  What,  sir !  not  interfere  ?  Not 
protect  a  British  subject1?  What 
are  you  here  for  ?  Yes,  sir ;  what 
are  you  here  for  1  I  repeat,  what 
is  the  good  of  an  embassy  ? " 

"To  see  their  countrymen  righted, 
if  there  is  fair  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  have  been  wronged." 

"  Well,  I  have  been  wronged." 

"  Sir,  my  time  is  precious ;  and 
unless  you  can  tell  me  more  about 
your  case  than  I  have  as  yet  heard, 
I  must  wish  you  good  morning." 
And  I  rose  to  depart. 

"  Stay,  sir,"  he  said,  "  and  listen, 
then,  to  my  story.  That  I  should 
be  obliged  to  tell  such  a  tissue  of 
insults  and  injuries  done  to  me  and 
my  unoffending  wife ;  but  I  will 
have  compensation,  that  I  will : 
compensation  from  the  railway 
company,  from  the  customs  officers, 
from  the  French  Government.  You 
see  if  I  don't." 

"  Your  case,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"  Me  and  the  wife  were  travel- 
ling from  Switzerland  to  Paris, 
and  at  Belfort  they  told  us  to  get 
down  because  they  wished  to  ex- 
amine us.  I  remonstrated,  and 
told  them  that  I  wished  to  get  on 
my  way  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I 
had  business  in  England  to  attend 
to.  '  You  can  do  that  after  we 
have  seen  to  our  business,'  they 
said,  and  the  signal  was  given  to 
the  train  to  start,  leaving  us  and 


our  luggage  on  the  platform.  Pre- 
sently we  were  separated  and 
searched,  and  at  last  I  discovered 
that  they  believed  us  to  have 
stolen  a  watch,  and  that  we  had 
this  watch  in  our  possession." 

"May  I  ask,"  I  said,  "what  is 
your  profession?" 

"  I  am  a  watchmaker  by  trade." 

"  Thank  you." 

"  They  did  not  find  any  watch, 
and  then  they  let  us  go.  But  I 
ask  you,  sir,  are  we  to  be  arrested, 
searched,  and  insulted  like,  this, 
without  compensation  for  loss  of 
time,  and  for  the  injury  done  to 
our  reputation  ? " 

"Stop  a  bit,"  I  said;  "had  you 
any  friends  with  you  ? " 

"  No ;  but  the  whole  of  the  pas- 
sengers saw  the  arrest." 

"  But  did  any  of  them  know 
you  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Of  course  you  have  done  quite 
right  to  come  here,  for  undoubtedly 
it  would  be  our  duty  to  see  you 
righted  could  you  place  us  in  the 
position  of  doing  so." 

"  But  I  have." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  have 
done  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and 
allow  me  to  say  that,  being  ac- 
credited here  to  a  foreign  Court, 
we  should  naturally  require  to  hear 
what  the  French  authorities  have 
to  say  in  the  matter,  before  we 
could  ask  for  reparation  of  the 
insult." 

" Never  mind  that,  sir;  compen- 
sation is  what  I  want." 

"Still  more  for  compensation; 
let  me,  therefore,  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion or  two.  Can  you  bring  us  a 
witness  of  this  sad  occurrence  1 " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Not  a  single  person  who,  hav- 
ing been  in  the  same  train,  could 
speak  to  the  incident  as  one  which 
was  not  properly  or  legally  con- 
ducted ? " 

"  No." 

"  Nor  any  one  who  has  known 
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you  in  Switzerland,  and  was  travel- 
ling with  you  1 " 

"  Nobody." 

"  That  is  a  pity.  You  are  a 
watchmaker,  I  think  you  said  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"And  were  improperly  accused 
of  stealing  a  watch  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  That  is  very  unfortunate  in- 
deed, for,  look  at  it  yourself  from 
a  sensible  point  of  view.  Nothing 
was  found  on  you,  therefore  noth- 
ing could  be  then  proved  against 
you ;  but  your  being  interested 
generally  in  watches  might  cause 
further  researches  to  be  made  which 
might  prejudice  you  in  England 
where  you  are  known,  whereas  no 
one  knowing  you  here,  they  can 
do  you  no  harm.  My  advice  to 
you  therefore  is,  drop  this  busi- 
ness, which  might,  after  investiga- 
tion, prove  to  be  a  trumped-up 
story  after  all :  pocket  the  affront, 
and  go  home  as  quickly  as  you  can." 

The  man  stood  silent  a  minute, 
then  taking  his  hat  with  both 
hands  said:  "Thank  you,  sir;  I 
never  saw  it  in  that  light  before," 
and  departed. 

On  another  occasion  a  young 
man,  who  represented  himself  as  a 
medical  student  and  a  Peruvian, 
asked  for  me  by  name,  and  in- 
formed me  that  the  mail  which 
brought  him  his  monthly  remit- 
tances from  his  family  in  Lima 
had  this  time  arrived  without  the 
usual  letter  for  him,  and  that  he 
was  therefore  destitute  of  all  means. 
Alone  and  without  friends  he  had 
bethought  himself  of  a  relative 
and  namesake  of  mine,  who  was 
then  British  Minister  in  the  Peru- 
vian capital,  and  had  ventured  to 
ask  me  for  assistance  on  the  ground 
that  his  father  was  well  known  to 
the  English  envoy. 

The  appeal  was  made  in  so 
straightforward  a  manner  that  I 
was  most  anxious  inwardly  to 


believe  in  it,  and  if  possible  to 
answer  it. 

"  How  much  do  you  require  ? " 

"  Five  hundred  francs." 

The  sum  staggered  my  benev- 
olent intentions,  for  I  knew  I  had 
not  that  amount  to  spare;  and  if 
I  had,  its  large  figure  suggested 
nearer  inquiries  into  the  legitimacy 
of  the  request  thus  suddenly  made. 

The  young  man  must  have  read 
what  was  passing  through  my  mind, 
for  he  at  once  proceeded  to  divest 
an  album  he  had  wrapped  up  in  a 
newspaper,  and  to  remark  that  he 
had  not  come  without  a  security, 
though  he  did  not  know  how  I 
would  like  its  nature. 

"  This  is,"  he  said,  "  a  collection 
of  autographs,  and  contains  all  the 
signatures  of  the  present  members 
of  Congress  in  the  United  States, 
besides  a  great  many  others  which 
I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining." 

I  looked  at  the  book  with  an 
interested  eye,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  considered  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  be  worth  £20. 

11 1  have  had  the  book  valued," 
he  said,  "  and  that  is  the  sum  put 
upon  it." 

I  relented  again,  and  my  thoughts 
were  balancing  between  duty  and 
extravagance,  and  they  at  last  ar- 
rived at  what  I  believed  to  be  a 
happy  compromise. 

"  I  will  not  lend  you  any  money." 

The  poor  fellow  seemed  aboxit  to 
faint. 

"  But  I  will  have  this  book 
valued  on  my  own  account." 

He  seemed  quite  pleased  again, 
which  was  a  proof  to  me  that  he 
had  said  true  when  he  declared  he 
had  had  it  valued. 

"If,"  I  continued,  "it  is  worth 
the  money  you  say  it  is,  I  will 
then  arrange  with  you  as  to  its 
ultimate  purchase;  but  if  it  is 
not,  I  am  afraid  my  means  will 
not  allow  of  my  being  any  great 
help  to  you.  At  any  rate,  I  will 
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not  take  a  book  you  value  as  a 
security." 

My  Peruvian  then  asked  whether 
I  would,  in  consideration  of  the 
great  distress  he  was  in,  owing  to 
his  rent  falling  due,  lend  him  .£10 
now,  and  arrange  for  the  rest  after 
I  had  had  the  autographs  valued. 

The  man  seemed  so  honest  in  all 
his  behaviour  that  I  at  last  con- 
sented, and  told  him  that  if  the 
book  were  valued  at  £20,  I  should 
put  £10  in  an  envelope  addressed 
to  him,  and  leave  it  with  the 
porter  of  the  Embassy  until  he 
called  for  it.  Meanwhile,  I  lent 
him  the  sum  he  asked  for,  and  he 
went  away  as  happy  a  being  as 
ever  I  beheld. 

This  was  in  1867. 

I  had  the  book  examined  and 
valued  by  a  professional  expert,  and 
it  was  estimated  to  be  worth  £20. 

The  remaining  £10  were  there- 
fore duly  deposited  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  Peruvian  student, 
and  deposited  where  I  had  told 
him  he  might  find  it. 

When  I  left  Paris  in  March 
1870  the  envelope  was  still  there; 
and  on  my  return  from  the  East  in 
1872, 1  found  that  the  envelope  had 
successfully  weathered  the  Prussian 
siege  and  the  days  of  the  Commune. 

In  1873,  on  my  way  to  England 
from  Germany,  I  saw  my  envelope 
again  ;  but  this  time  I  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  having  the  autograph 
book  with  me,  took  it  to  Messrs 
Puttick  &  Simpson,  at  whose 
auction-rooms  the  members  of  Con- 
gress obtained  a  very  compliment- 
ary price  set  upon  their  signatures. 

To  this  day  I  have  never  heard 
of  my  Peruvian  friend  ;  but  he  can- 
not owe  me  a  grudge  for  leaving 
a  £10  note  idle  for  more  than  six 
years,  when  he  remembers  that, 
although  a  total  stranger,  I  spared 
him  a  whole  month's  trouble  and 
anxiety,  and  stood  to  him  indeed 
the  friend  in  need  he  came  to  seek 
at  the  British  Embassy. 


We  were  not  always  so  fortun- 
ate, and  many  a  scoundrel  worked 
upon  our  feelings  with  success,  with- 
out even  allowing  us  after  the 
generosity  was  perpetrated  to  pre- 
serve the  illusion  that  we  had 
done  what  charity  commanded. 

I  cannot,  however,  dismiss  the 
subject  of  queer  folks  without  men- 
tioning a  very  touching  little  inci- 
dent related  to  us  by  a  member  of 
the  Austrian  Embassy,  at  the  head 
of  which  in  those  last  days  of  the 
Empire  was  Prince  Richard  de 
Metternich  and  his  clever  Princess. 

A  Hungarian  band  had  got  into 
trouble,  and  their  instruments  had 
to  be  pawned.  In  their  distress 
they  appealed  to  their  Embassy: 
produced  the  pawn-tickets  for  their 
instruments,  and  begged  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  borrow  the 
amount  necessary  to  redeem  these 
objects  on  which  their  daily  bread 
depended. 

A  subscription  was  got  up,  and 
the  money  handed  to  the  master 
of  the  band  as  a  loan. 

Some  months  elapsed,  and  like 
all  such  loans  it  was  no  longer 
thought  of  except  as  mistaken 
charity,  when  Prince  and  secre- 
taries were  suddenly  visited  with 
an  avalanche  of  Hungarian  sounds, 
played  unmistakably  by  a  band  of 
veritable  Hungarians,  who  were 
determined  to  give  to  their  Czardacs 
the  most  inspiriting  effect. 

In  a  moment  Europe  and  its 
affairs  were  forgotten,  and  the  Aus- 
trian Chancery  were  at  the  win- 
dows, when  presently  the  band- 
master, in  Hungarian  costume,  ad- 
vanced and  begged  for  an  inter- 
view. 

When  he  was  let  in,  he  pro- 
duced a  little  purse,  and  with  a 
respectful  bow  handed  it  to  one 
of  the  secretaries  as  containing  the 
sum  which  had  been  generously 
lent  to  redeem  their  instruments, 
and  forthwith  proceeded  to  play 
the  Austrian  National  Anthem. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. — MORAY   MAKES   UP   A   SHOOTING-PARTY. 


IT  is  a  ridiculous  arrangement 
which  keeps  London  society  sim- 
mering in  double-baked  bricks  and 
smoking  mortar  down  to  the  very 
dregs  of  the  dog-days.  The  lords  and 
the  ladies  of  the  loveliest  scenery 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  deliberately 
prefer  the  dull  prose  of  "  society  " 
to  the  poetry  of  nature,  and  leave 
the  freshness  of  the  fields  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  for  con- 
finement behind  the  prison -bars 
of  their  basement  areas.  Among 
caviare  and  curries,  and  other 
acquired  tastes,  surely  none  is 
more  capriciously  extravagant  than 
that  of  inhaling  the  noxious  gases 
of  the  town,  when  the  good  of  the 
land  of  England,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Continent,  lies  before  them. 
To  turn  day  into  night  in  crushes, 
with  the  thermometer  at  85°,  mak- 
ing the  digestion  of  dyspeptic  din- 
ners an  impossibility;  to  tempt 
the  overjaded  appetite  with  truf- 
fled pates  and  plovers'  eggs  and 
champagne,  when  they  should  be 
sweetly  locked  in  the  embraces  of 
Morpheus;  to  waken  from  weari- 
ness to  the  drudgery  of  the  inevi- 
table round — for  to-morrow  is  as 
yesterday  and  as  many  days  before 
it.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  taste  and 
fashion,  of  course ;  but  were  they 
condemned  to  the  life  they  are 
pleased  to  lead  voluntarily,  the 
lot  of  convicted  criminals  might 
seem  enviable  by  comparison. 
These  at  least  have  a  chance  of 
getting  into  condition  on  the  tread- 
mill ;  and  after  the  jail  delivery 
they  come  out  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  enconomised  their 
constitutions,  in  place  of  having 
drawn  heavy  drafts  upon  them. 
Yet  it  is  almost  pitiful  to  see  how 


natural  sensibilities  survive  in  spite 
of  the  demoralisation  that  is  conse- 
crated by  tradition.  A  blighted 
clematis  or  blackened  ivy  trails 
its  tendrils  sadly  round  the  dining- 
room  windows ;  and  the  millionaire, 
self  -  banished  from  his  gardens, 
gives  a  florist  carte  blancJie  to 
renew  the  bloom  in  the  flower- 
boxes  in  the  windows.  Those 
who  have  Edens  of  their  own 
within  easy  reach,  go  for  the  daily 
drive  or  ride  by  the  Serpentine, 
and  gladden  their  eyes  with  the 
beds  of  Park  Lane,  which  are  the 
natural  delight  of  the  London  des- 
titute. But  there  is  good  in  every- 
thing, as  Shakespeare  remarked ; 
and  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
good  to  no  one.  London  trades- 
men grow  rich  in  spite  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  co-operative  stores ; 
and  fashionable  physicians  fatten 
on  the  maladies  of  their  fellow- 
mortals. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are 
bell  -  wethers  to  lead  the  flock, 
who  are  never  really  happy  any- 
where out  of  London.  We  know 
that  the  disreputable  old  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  who  loved  society, 
probably  because  he  did  not  care 
to  be  alone  with  his  conscience, 
declared  that  it  was  the  best  place 
to  live  in,  in  the  season  or  out  of 
it,  because  there  were  always  more 
people  in  it  than  anywhere  else ; 
nor  can  we  imagine  a  George  Sel- 
wyn  making  himself  happy  in  Glou- 
cestershire, or  a  Horace  Walpole  in 
Norfolk.  But  as  a  rule,  in  most 
habitues  of  May f airland  St  James's, 
there  is  still  so  much  of  the  healthy 
human  instinct,  that  they  welcome 
the  day  of  their  release  from  the 
grimy  bondage  they  impose  on 
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themselves.  Nay,  they  may  argue 
with  much  philosophical  truth, 
that  they  evolve  good  out  of  evil, 
and  pleasures  from  previous  suffer- 
ing. As  the  wise  man  who  is  set- 
ting his  face  towards  the  Riviera 
in  the  winter,  will  wait  till  our 
frosts  and  fogs  have  made  him 
thoroughly  miserable  here ;  so  the 
Alps  or  the  Highlands,  even  the 
dulness  of  the  German  baths,  will 
seem  delightful  by  way  of  contrast 
to  the  purgatory  of  Pall  Mall. 
And  if  that  be  the  experience  of 
the  hardened  votaries  of  fashion, 
who  are  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
rattle  of  the  wheels,  and  try  to 
see  reflections  of  their  heaven  in 
the  glare  of  the  gas  -  lamps,  how 
much  more  must  it  be  the  case 
with  those  who  are  caught  up  in 
the  fashionable  whirl,  chiefly  be- 
cause they  are  able  to  afford  its 
dissipations  !  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  sake  of  his  daughter,  Moray 
would  never  have  spent  more  than 
a  week  or  two  in  London.  The 
house  in  Eaton  Place,  which  he 
was  bound  to  inhabit,  was  an  in- 
cubus that  often  lay  heavy  on  him. 
As  for  Grace,  she  was  young  and 
fond  of  gaiety :  she  had  been  fol- 
lowed and  flattered  by  compli- 
ments, paid  gracefully  or  clum- 
sily; and  she  had  made  sundry 
conquests,  more  or  less  serious, 
which  she  estimated  pretty  much 
at  their  value,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, pleased  her.  She  liked  danc- 
ing ;  the  mere  excitement  of  the 
exercise  freshened  her  up,  however 
fagged  she  might  be ;  and  to  the 
very  end  of  the  season,  like  a  well- 
bred  but  overtasked  hunter,  she 
pricked  her  ears  to  the  sound  of 
the  waltz,  and  went  best  pace  over 
the  floor,  with  elbow-room  and  a 
satisfactory  partner.  Nor  did  she 
look  so  pale  as  might  have  been 
expected,  when  she  came  down 
the  next  morning  to  breakfast. 
Yet  even  Grace,  though  in  her 


first  season,  began  to  feel  that  she 
had  enough  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
town.  She  found  herself  envying 
her  friends  who  had  already  gone 
off  to  the  country.  Notwithstand- 
ing her  southern  training,  she  was 
a  true  Highland  lassie  at  heart : 
often  the  Serpentine  would  fade 
from  before  her  eyes,  giving  place 
to  the  wild  shores  of  Loch  Rosque 
or  Loch  Conan  ;  while,  though  din* 
ners  at  Richmond  or  Greenwich 
were  all  very  well,  she  would  have 
given  the  views  from  the  Terrace 
or  the  Trafalgar  for  a  glimpse  of 
Ben  More  or  Funachan.  The 
Morays  had  stayed  on  in  town 
longer  than  they  had  intended. 
Moray,  who  always  did  with  all 
his  might  all  that  his  hand  designed 
to  do,  declared  that  he  had  work 
in  East  London  which  must  be 
disposed  of,  before  he  could  leave 
with  an  easy  mind. 

But  at  last  the  day  of  their  de- 
parture had  come,  though  not  be- 
fore the  second  week  of  August. 
It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two 
had  looked  forward  with  more  en- 
joyment to  their  return  to  the 
hills.  Moray's  original  intention 
and  desire  had  been  to  have  his 
daughter  all  to  himself  for  a  week 
or  two ;  but  accidents,  or  rather 
his  natural  hospitality,  had  been 
too  much  for  him.  Had  they  gone 
north  a  little  sooner,  the  tete-drtete 
might  have  been  managed,  but  the 
delay  had  put  it  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  Twelfth  would  be  upon 
them  in  a  day  or  two  :  Donald  had 
sent  the  most  glowing  account  of 
the  grouse  prospects  ;  and  it  would 
be  churlish  and  dog-in-the-manger- 
ish  to  keep  the  birds  all  to  one's  self. 
Moray  felt  bound  to  ask  Jack  Ven- 
ables  for  the  grand  day  ;  and  Jack, 
who  had  been  looking  out  for  the 
invitation  as  a  matter  of  course, 
had  already,  with  his  usual  fore- 
thought, secured  himself  leave  of 
absence.  Jack  once  asked,  it  be- 
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came  imperative  to  include  Leslie 
in  the  party,  not  only  because 
otherwise  he  might  well  have  felt 
hurt,  but  on  the  principle  of  hold- 
ing the  balance  even  between  the 
two.  Leslie,  in  his  civility,  had 
made  a  hesitating  answer. 

"  You  know  I  don't  much  care 
about  shooting;  and  if  you  want 
to  fill  the  bags,  and  figure  credi- 
tably in  the  county  papers  on  the 
Twelfth,  you  had  better  let  me 
postpone  my  visit.  I  shall  always 
find  the  rocks  and  the  river,  the 
balmy  air  on  fine  days,  and  the 
storms  sweeping  down  from  Funa- 
chan  ;  and  you  know  that  is  what 
I  like  the  best." 

But  neither  Moray  nor  Grace 
would  hear  of  that. 

"  Come  to  us,  you  must  and 
shall,"  said  the  former;  "  that  is  to 
say,  unless  you  have  any  more  en- 
ticing engagement.  It  would  not 
be  a  family  party  without  you ;  and 
a  family  party  I  mean  to  have, 
after  those  months  of  living  at  a 
loose  end  in  London  here.  And  as 
for  shooting  or  not  shooting,  of 
course  you  can  do  as  you  please. 
You  should  be  much  more  the 
master  of  Glenconan  than  I  am, 
now  that  you  have  identified  your 
genius  with  the  place.  You  must 
come  to  be  inspired  for  a  second 
volume,  that  shall  assure  immor- 
tality to  our  sequestered  glens. 
No  doubt  you  will  become  a  nuis- 
ance to  us  sooner  or  later;  but  that 
is  one  of  the  penalties  of  fame. 
We  shall  have  troops  of  tourists 
trespassing  on  our  solitudes,  crowds 
of  poetry-stricken  pilgrims  scaring 
the  deer.  I  believe  Donald  Ross 
to  be  devoted  to  the  Celtic  bards  ; 
but  after  all,  as  they  sang  in  strains 
which  nobody  understands,  they 
are  as  little  appreciated  as  Ossian 
by  the  Southerns.  When  Donald 
realises  all  you  have  done,  and 
learns  that  you  have  pulled  the 
string  of  a  perpetual  douche-bath 


of  trespassers,  he  will  bear  you  a 
grudge  you  will  never  get  over." 

As  may  be  gathered  from  that 
unusually  prolix  speech,  Ralph 
Leslie  had  greatly  advanced  in 
his  uncle's  good  opinion.  In  his 
good  opinion,  that  is  to  say,  so 
far  as  the  gifts  that  help  a  man 
forward  are  concerned.  For  since 
it  had  become  an  open  secret  every- 
where that  Leslie  was  the  author 
of  the  much-admired  volume  of 
poems,  his  company  had  been 
greatly  courted,  and  had  he  been 
the  sort  of  man  to  have  his  head 
turned,  it  should  have  been  well- 
nigh  twisted  off  his  shoulders. 
Moreover,  it  was  just  as  little  of 
a  secret  that  the  book  had  sold 
extraordinarily  well.  Mudie,  as 
well  as  Mr  Smith  and  the  minor 
purveyors  for  the  public,  had  kept 
sending  in  fresh  orders.  With 
all  the  practical  sleight-of-hand 
of  the  circulating  librarians,  they 
could  not  supply  their  customers 
sufficiently  quick.  Besides  that, 
'  The  Idylls  of  the  North '  was  a 
book  which,  unlike  the  ephemeral 
"  trash  "  turned  out  by  us,  the  pro- 
fessional spinners  of  fictions,  com- 
manded a  very  considerable  private 
sale.  It  was  the  sort  of  gift-book 
to  be  interchanged  by  sentimental 
young  ladies  who  found  the  mascu- 
line spirit  it  breathed  act  as  a  tonic 
on  their  languishing  temperaments. 
It  was  the  kind  of  book  that  a 
sighing  lover  might  send  to  his 
mistress,  with  passages  marked 
that  gave  eloquent  utterance  to 
the  vague  thoughts  he  could  hard- 
ly hope  to  express.  Moray  cared 
little  for  the  pecuniary  aspects  of 
the  matter — he  did  not  much  be- 
lieve in  the  possibility  of  making  a 
fortune  by  the  pen — but  he  did 
think  a  good  deal  of  the  celebrity. 
He  admired  the  genius  he  had 
scarcely  cultivation  enough  to  ap- 
preciate ;  and  confessed  that  Leslie 
was  treading  a  far  loftier  path  than 
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that  which  as  a  dashing  adventurer 
he  had  walked  over  with  tolerable 
success.  And  if  the  sober  Moray 
was  so  far  impressed,  we  may 
imagine  that  his  more  romantic 
daughter  had  followed  suit.  She 
said  nothing  to  back  up  her 
father's  pressing  invitation ;  in- 
deed she  saw  that  it  was  quite  un- 
necessary. But  Leslie,  when  he 
looked  up  to  consult  her  eyes,  had 
no  longer  any  hesitation  in  assuring 
his  uncle  that  he  would  gladly  take 
him  at  his  word. 

What  with  rambling  passages 
and  wasted  space,  there  was  no 
great  number  of  guest-chambers 
in  the  old  house  of  Glenconan. 
But  when  once  the  tete-ct  tete  had 
been  broken  in  upon  by  the  pres- 
ence of  his  two  nephews,  Moray 
decided  to  make  the  most  of  his 
accommodation.  Two  or  three 
other  men  had  been  picked  up  for 
the  opening  of  the  shooting  season, 
all  of  them  keen  sportsmen,  and 
reported  to  be  crack  shots.  There 
was  Mr  Calverley  Baker,  member 
f  or  Pontypool,  partner  in  the  weal  thy 
firm  of  Welsh  ironmasters,  and  one 
of  the  most  promising  of  the  young 
Opposition  speakers  in  the  House. 
There  was  the  M'Claverty,  chief- 
tain of  the  clan  of  that  name,  and 
a  far-away  cousin  of  the  laird's,  who 
drew  a  handsome  revenue  from  his 
barren  heritage,  now  that  it  had 
been  parcelled  out  in  deer-forests, 
grouse  -  moors,  and  sheep  -  farms. 
And  there  was  General  Battersby, 
who,  though  getting  on  in  years, 
was  active  as  ever,  who  had  been 
a  gay  young  subaltern  five-and- 
twenty  years  before,  when  Moray 
had  made  his  acquaintance  in  gar- 
rison at  Hong  Kong. 

When  Jack  Venables  heard  of 
these  additions  to  the  party,  he 
would  have  undoubtedly  made  a 
wry  face,  had  not  his  features  been 
under  command.  Old  Battersby 
was  all  very  well,  and  a  capital 


companion  either  on  the  hill  or  in 
the  smoking-room,  though,  with  a 
touch  of  the  formal  courtesy  of  the 
older  school,  he  was  always  saying 
something  complimentary  to  Miss 
Moray.  But  Calverley  Baker  and 
the  M'Claverty  might  just  as  well 
have  been  omitted.  They  were  un- 
married, rich,  rattling,  and  conse- 
quently eligible  ;  and  Jack,  though 
self-confident,  was  not  unnaturally 
somewhat  jealous,  and  looked  upon 
all  men  as  possible  rivals.  How- 
ever, as  there  was  no  help  fpr  it, 
he  resigned  himself  to  the  inevi- 
table ;  and  after  all,  he  felt  in  his 
heart  that  as  Leslie  was  "  fa- 
vourite "  in  the  race,  "  the  ruck  " 
counted  for  little.  He  cared  still 
less,  one  way  or  another,  when  he 
heard  that  a  certain  Mr  Maitland, 
formerly  a  merchant  in  Shanghai, 
with  his  wife,  who  was  rather  a 
friend  of  Grace's,  were  to  fill  up 
the  house.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
however,  his  uncle  had  incidentally 
returned  to  the  subject. 

"  I  have  just  had  a  call  from 
Maitland,  who  came  to  throw  me 
over ;  and  a  nuisance  it  is,  for  I 
hate  having  my  plans  upset;  though 
I  have  no  right  to  be  out  of  tem- 
per, and  it  is  worse  for  him  than 
for  me.  It  seems  his  liver  is  out  of 
order,  and  Jenner  has  ordered  him 
away  to  Carlsbad.  I  always  thought 
he  was  too  hard  on  that  old  Ma- 
deira of  his,  though  I  must  say  it 
was  enough  to  tempt  any  man. 
How  well  I  remember  it  myself  in 
Shanghai  ;  and  the  East  is  the  only 
climate  to  enjoy  the  wine.  How- 
ever, he  can't  come,  and  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly sorry.  You  see  I  am 
filling  the  house  Avith  guns,  and 
his  wife  would  have  been  a  nice 
companion  for  Grace.  I  hardly 
know  whom  to  ask  in  place  of 
them." 

"  No  difficulty  about  that,  sir,  I 
should  say.  I  could  name  a  score 
of  your  acquaintances  off-hand  who 
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would  give  their  ears  to  go  down 
to  Glenconan." 

"Possibly.  But  a  party  in  a 
Highland  shooting-quarter  is  like 
a  salad  :  a  mistake  in  the  mixing 
simply  poisons  it.  Now  I  thought 
the  Maitlands  would  have  given 
it  flavour,  without  disturbing  the 
harmony.  But  come,  Jack,  I  see 
you  have  an  idea  —  you  always 
have — so  let  me  hear  what  you 
suggest." 

"  I  was  only  thinking,  sir,  that 
you  and  Mr  Winstanley  get  on 
capitally  together;  and  I  believe 
that  he  would  be  too  glad  to  make 
one  of  the  party." 

"The  Winstanley  si  Why,  it 
was  only  the  other  day  he  told  me 
that  they  were  all  going,  for  a 
month  or  more,  to  his  brother's 
place  in  Shropshire." 

"  If  you  care  to  have  him,  ask 
and  try.  I  am  willing  to  lay  two 
to  one  on  the  result." 

"  You  speak  oracularly,  Master 
Jack.  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  Why,  just  this.  I  ought  to 
know  Mr  Winstanley  pretty  well 
by  this  time;  and  after  having 
had  something  like  six  months  of 
domestic  bliss,  I  fancy  he  would 
welcome  a  bachelor  holiday,  if  he 
could  only  find  a  decent  excuse. 
He  likes  your  company  beyond  all 
things ;  he  likes  Leslie,  he  likes 
me ;  and  after  all  I  have  told  him 
of  the  place,  I  know  he  has  a 
longing  to  see  Glenconan." 

"  Well,  if  we  can  prevail  on 
him,  I  am  sure  I  should  be  de- 
lighted. And  if  he  brought  his 
daughter,  she  could  keep  Grace 
company  instead  of  Mrs  Maitland. 
The  girls  seem  to  get  on  very  well 
together." 

"  I  don't  think  that  would  do," 
exclaimed  Jack,  with  great  deci- 
sion. "  Mr  Winstanley  could  hard- 
ly bring  his  daughter  without  offer- 
ing to  take  his  wife, — which,  to  be 
candid,  I  don't  think  he  would  con- 


sent to  do,  even  supposing  you 
could  put  the  whole  of  the  fam- 
ily up." 

For  though  Jack  believed  his 
regard  for  Miss  Winstanley  to  be 
purely  platonic,  on  the  whole  he 
foresaw  considerable  embarrass- 
ment in  having  both  of  the  beau- 
ties on  his  arms  at  once.  At  all 
events,  his  argument  seemed  un- 
answerable to  his  uncle,  who  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  undertake 
to  make  both  the  ladies  comfort- 
able. Moreover,  Mrs  Winstanley 
rather  oppressed  him  ;  and  when  he 
went  down  from  Eaton  Place  to 
the  Highlands,  he  fully  meant,  met- 
aphorically, to  exchange  the  Court 
suit  and  ruffles  of  his  London  life 
for  the  ease  of  a  loose  shooting- 
jacket  and  knickerbockers. 

But  with  the  Hon.  Mrs  Win- 
stanley's  husband,  it  was  a  differ- 
ent affair  altogether.  Brought  to- 
gether originally  by  Jack  Venables, 
the  ex  -  diplomatist  and  the  ex- 
merchant  had  struck  up  something 
very  like  a  friendship.  When 
Winstanley  had  reminded  Moray 
of  having  met  him  long  before  at 
our  Minister's  table  in  Pekin,  the 
Highlander  had  rather  abruptly 
changed  the  subject.  As  we  know 
from  his  frank  talk  with  Leslie, 
those  early  Eastern  reminiscences 
of  his  were  at  once  a  pleasure  and 
a  pain.  How  gladly  would  he 
have  lived  the  life  over  again  in  all 
senses,  with  the  exhilarating  stim- 
ulus of  its  perpetual  excitement, 
and  the  mistakes  that  might  be 
rectified  or  avoided  !  But  though, 
with  his  regrets  and  its  pleasures, 
it  was  perpetually  in  his  mind,  he 
did  not  care  to  talk  of  it  with 
strangers,  still  less  with  a  singu- 
larly well-informed  man  like  Win- 
stanley, who  might  be  supposed  to 
know  some  of  the  secrets  of  the 
trade  by  which  Moray  had  made 
his  money.  Nevertheless,  it  proved 
to  be  something  like  the  case  of 
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Johnson's  meeting  with  Foote  at 
Fitzherbert's  dinner-table  :  "  I  was 
resolved  not  to  be  pleased ;  .  .  .  but 
the  dog  was  so  very  comical,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  lay  down  my  knife 
and  fork  and  laugh  it  out.  No,  sir 
— he  was  irresistible."  Winstanley 
was  so  pleasant  a  companion  that 
Moray  was  pleased  in  spite  of  him- 
self. And  Moray  came  to  draw  to 
hiin  at  last,  for  the  very  reasons 
for  which  he  had  at  first  shunned 
him.  Winstanley,  though  an  hon- 
ourable man  according  to  his  lights, 
was  no  fastidious  moralist.  He 
drew  a  line  which,  as  a  British 
diplomatist,  he  had  never  passed 
himself ;  but  he  admired  the  dash 
of  the  free-traders  who  had  gone 
beyond,  being  fettered  by  no  offi- 
cial responsibilities.  He  was  far 
too  well-bred  to  persevere  with  dis- 
agreeable subjects  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  he  could  not  help 
remai-king  that,  when  he  touched 
on  oriental  matters,  Moray  was 
ever  ready  to  turn  the  talk. 
He  may  have  attributed  that  re- 
serve merely  to  the  natural  mod- 
esty of  the  man.  At  all  events, 
he  would  work  round  to  the  topic 
again,  and  again,  showing  an  inte- 
rest in  it  that  was  somewhat  out 
of  keeping  with  his  character. 
Had  he  appeared  to  have  any  ulte- 
rior motive,  Moray  would  have 
shut  up  like  an  oyster,  and  let  it 
be  understood  very  unmistakably 
that  he  would  not  be  forced  to 
speak.  But  Moray's  penetration 
seldom  deceived  him,  and  he  was 
persuaded  that  this  man  of  wider 
experiences  than  his  own  was  veri- 
tably amused  and  interested.  As 
Winstanley  had  said  once,  in  a 
moment  of  unwonted  expansion  on 
both  sides — 

"  It  does  delight  my  heart  to 
listen  to  you,  Moray.  You  are 
as  good  as  a  romantic  volume  of 
travel,  sport,  and  adventure,  with 
all  the  padding  left  out ;  or  rather 
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you  are  worth  a  whole  library  of 
volumes,  when  we  can  prevail  011 
you  by  some  chance  to  do  yourself 
justice.  There  is  nothing  I  should 
like  much  better,  even  at  my  time 
of  life,  than  to  take  a  passage  in  a 
P.  and  O.  boat  to  Hong  Kong,  and 
to  go  coasting  down  the  Malay 
Peninsula  to  see  what  that  new 
company  proposes  doing  in  Su- 
matra, and  whether  it  is  worth 
while  going  in  for  investments. 
Unfortunately  it  is  too  late ;  Mrs 
Winstanley  would  sue  for  a  separ- 
ation if  I  proposed  it ;  and  fancy 
the  horrors  of  a  voyage  in  the 
tropics  if  one  were  laid  on  the  back 
by  a  fit  of  the  gout.  No,  going  is 
out  of  the  question ;  so  the  next 
best  thing  is  making  the  journey 
under  the  guidance  of  a  man  who 
is  the  personally-conducting  Cook 
of  tropical  tours  in  the  fancy." 

That  Moray  believed  to  be  the 
actual  state  of  the  case ;  and  be- 
lieving it,  he  became  so  ready  to 
talk,  that  at  last  it  was  he  who 
would  sometimes  lead  the  conver- 
sation in  that  direction.  Winstan- 
ley, as  a  rule,  was  by  no  means 
addicted  to  letting  anybody  else 
indulge  in  monologues.  He  liked 
to  hear  himself :  to  do  him  justice, 
he  was  generally  worth  listening 
to,  and  nobody  was  more  quickly 
bored.  But  he  treated  Moray  as 
something  between  a  melodramatic 
piece  at  the  Porte  St  Martin  and 
a  sensational  romance  by  Jules 
Verne.  He  could  come  and  take 
him  up  at  any  time,  without  be- 
ing tied  to  hours  or  to  cramped 
stalls  in  the  pit ;  without  even  the 
trouble  of  holding  a  cumbersome 
book,  or  the  necessity  of  denying 
himself  his  cigarette.  So  it  came 
about,  that  very  often  of  an  evening 
the  two  men  met  in  one  of  their 
smoking-rooms,  for  it  was  only 
coarse  tobacco  Winstanley  objected 
to.  The  emotional  side  of  Glen- 
conan's  Celtic  nature  would  get 
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uppermost :  he  would  rise  out  of 
his  lounging-chair  and  tramp  across 
the  room,  half  acting  the  scenes  he 
so  dramatically  described ;  while 
his  audience  of  one  would  keep 
him  up  to  the  mark  by  paying 
him  the  compliment  of  the  most 
intelligent  attention. 

Really,  on  these  by  no  means  rare 
occasions  it  would  have  been  worth 
while  to  put  either  eye  or  ear  to 
the  keyhole.  Winstanley  would 
leave  a  business-like  Board  meeting 
in  the  City,  or  the  whist-room  at 
the  "  Travellers,"  to  pass  the  latter 
hours  of  the  night  in  a  gilded 
mirage  of  cigarette  and  cheroot 
smoke,  conjuring  up  a  succession 
of  mental  pictures  that  were  viv- 
idly stamped  on  the  mental  retina 
next  morning,  and  which  his  mem- 
ory was  always  recalling  through 
the  day.  Well  might  Jack  Ven- 
ables  opine  that  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  an  invitation  to 
Glenconan.  Jack  seldom  spoke 
confidently  except  on  a  certainty  ; 
and  more  than  once  Winstanley 
had  expressed  a  warm  admiration 
for  his  uncle. 

"  You  neglect  your  opportunities, 
Jack,  in  not  joining  us  more  often, 
though  perhaps  the  nabob  might 
be  less  animated  in  that  case ;  for 
he  seems  to  think  that  two  are 
company  and  three  are  none.  Till 
I  got  him  into  the  habit  of  those 
tete-drtete  rehearsals  of  the  past,  I 
had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  half 
that  is  in  him.  If  he  has  not  been 
everywhere — for  there,  at  least,  I 
have  the  advantage  of  him — he  has 
done  almost  everything  man  could 
do  within  the  sphere  of  his  in- 
domitable activity.  Sometimes  I 
think  he  is  just  the  fellow  to  do  it 
all  over  again ;  sometimes  I  don't — 
for  occasionally,  when  the  excite- 
ment dies  down,  I  could  almost 
fancy  that  he  looks  back  regret- 
fully, which,  of  course,  must  be 
absurd.  But  I  tell  you,  sir,  again, 
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you  ought  to  hear  him  when  he 
shows  to  most  advantage ;  it  is 
better  than  any  number  of  plays, 
even  as  plays  used  to  be  when  I 
was  a  boy." 

"  Why,  sir,"  Jack  might  say, 
"  if  ever  my  uncle  should  come  to 
grief,  according  to  you,  he  might 
make  his  fortune  on  the  boards." 

"  Or  in  lecturing  on  '  Passages 
from  my  Past,'  in  the  States — the 
sort  of  thing  that  seems  to  be  the 
fashion  nowadays.  But  no — that 
would  never  do ;  he  is  far  more 
self  -  conscious  than  any  of  his 
friends  suppose,  and  he  wants  a 
select  and  appreciative  audience  of 
a  solitary  listener.  As  I  said,  how- 
ever, you  ought  to  hear  him.  Now 
we  are  becalmed  off  the  banks  of 
surf,  breaking  over  coral  -  reefs, 
with  unearthly  stillness  brooding 
in  the  air,  before  the  tornado  bursts 
from  the  storm  -  clouds ;  and  no- 
thing to  be  heard  in  the  meantime 
but  the  creaking  of  the  blocks  on 
board,  or  the  screams  of  the  sea- 
fowl  floating  towards  the  shore. 
Now  we  have  got  up  the  back  of 
a  tyrannical  Rajah,  who  is  hesi- 
tating between  ordering  us  off  to 
immediate  execution,  or  handing 
us  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  tormentors;  or  we  are  threading 
the  jungles,  looking  over  our  shoul- 
ders in  terror,  expecting  a  flight  of 
poisoned  arrows  out  of  the  thickets; 
or  we  are  awakening  from  pleasant 
dreams  of  Scotland  in  a  hammock 
slung  in  the  shade  of  a  spice-grove, 
to  see  a  cobra  or  an  anaconda 
hung  up  by  its  tail,  with  its  forked 
tongue  within  an  inch  or  so  of  our 
opening  eyelids.  But  I  only  say 
again,  you  ought  to  hear  him." 

While,  if  Winstanley  was  willing 
to  go  down  to  Glenconan,  Moray, 
now  that  it  had  been  suggested, 
liked  the  idea  of  having  him  there. 
Though  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
— or  rather,  in  the  depths  of  his 
conscience  —  he  was  inclined  to 
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distrust  this  new  friend  as  an 
evil  genius.  That  good-humoured 
companion,  with  his  easy  philo- 
sophy, was  the  very  opposite  of 
Ralph  Leslie.  Had  Moray  been 
under  sentence  of  death,  it  was 
Leslie  he  would  have  sent  for  to 
play  the  confessor.  But  when  the 
world,  with  its  wicked  old  mem- 
ories, got  the  upper  hand,  Win- 
staiiley  was  assuredly  the  more 
agreeable  companion.  A  man,  too, 
whose  honour  there  was  no  im- 
peaching, and  who  was  welcomed 
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as  the  embodiment  of  integrity  on 
the  best  Boards  in  the  City.  Yet, 
upright  as  he  was,  and  with  his 
unblemished  antecedents,  Moray 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  sub- 
mitting his  scruples  to  him.  Not 
because  Winstanley  would  have 
condemned,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
He  would  have  ridiculed  the  scru- 
ples he  could  not  even  understand 
— if  ridicule  had  not  been  a  breach 
of  good  manners ;  and  Moray, 
though  he  might  wish  to  be  con- 
vinced, had  no  desire  to  be  deluded. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. — A    BUDGET    OP    NEWS,    GOOD 


For  reasons  best  known  to  her- 
self, it  occurred  to  Miss  Winstan- 
ley that  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
accompany  her  father  to  the  North. 
Not  by  any  means  that  Wrekin 
Castle  was  likely  to  be  dull,  for 
her  uncle  was  sure  to  fill  it  with 
company.  Her  first  idea  was  to 
sound  Mr  Venables  in  all  good- 
fellowship,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
getting  an  invitation.  On  second 
thoughts,  and  again  for  reasons 
best  known  to  herself,  she  changed 
her  mind,  and  applied  to  her  father. 
Winstanley  was  no  such  doting 
parent  as  Moray;  and  yet  Julia, 
though  with  more  trouble  and 
diplomacy,  generally  succeeded 
like  Grace  in  getting  her  way. 
Had  she  not  known  him  well, 
when  she  broke  the  matter  to  him, 
his  manner  of  receiving  the  pro- 
posal would  have  effectually  dis- 
couraged her. 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear.  It  would 
not  be  the  thing  at  all — quite  out 
of  the  question,  as  your  own  good 
sense  must  tell  you.  In  the  first 
place,  you  ought  to  stay  with  your 
mother ;  in  the  next,  and  that  is 
still  more  decisive,  I  don't  know 
Moray  sufficiently  well  to  take  a 
liberty  with  him.  Those  Highland 
houses  are  always  filled  for  the 


Twelfth,  and  you  may  rely  upon 
it  that  no  rooms  are  going  a-beg- 
ging." 

He  felt  immediately  that  if  he 
meant  to  be  firm,  he  had  better 
have  stuck  to  a  flat  refusal.  By 
weakly  giving  reasons,  he  admitted 
the  thing  was  not  impracticable ; 
and  Miss  Julia,  seeing  her  way, 
immediately  set  herself  to  argue. 

"  Mamma  is  always  glad  I  should 
amuse  myself,  and  she  is  always 
perfectly  happy  at  the  Castle. 
Besides,  I  need  only  be  away  for 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  at  the 
most.  As  for  not  taking  a  liberty 
with  Mr  Moray,  is  it  not  rather  rash 
to  say  anything  of  that  when  you 
know  how  he  has  been  running 
after  your  society  of  late?  Mr 
Yenables  has  remarked  it  more 
than  once,  and  said  he  never  knew 
him  so  quickly  taken  by  any  one. 
As  for  his  house  being  full,  you 
have  often  told  me  that  High- 
land mansions  are  made  of  india- 
rubber,  and  can.  always  be  made 
to  stretch  as  the  owner  pleases. 
And  I  do  think,  between  you  and 
me,  papa,  I  should  be  rather  an 
acquisition  than  an  encumbrance 
to  the  shooting -party — especially 
if  the  weather  were  wet." 

Winstanley  looked  at  her,  and 
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could  not  honestly  deny  it.  He 
hesitated,  and  his  daughter  saw  he 
was  lost.  She  was  a  lively  travel- 
ling companion,  and  gave  little 
trouble.  If  he  chose  to  go  on  to 
Skye  or  anywhere  else,  he  could 
always  send  her  south  and  remain 
en  gar$on.  He  might  possibly  add 
to  his  pleasure ;  she  could  not 
seriously  interfere  with  his  com- 
fort ;  and  that  being  the  case,  he 
was  glad  to  gratify  her.  Prudence 
suggested  no  particular  objections, 
looking  at  the  matter  from  the 
match-making  point  of  view,  which 
the  veteran  speculator  always  kept 
vaguely  before  him.  Jack  Ven- 
ables  and  the  poet  were  both  as 
good  as  engaged  to  their  cousin, 
since  both  seemed  to  have  set  their 
hearts  upon  winning  her.  For 
Leslie  made  little  concealment  of 
the  hopes  which  Jack  had  avowed. 
And  neither  of  the  other  young 
men  who  made  up  the  party  could 
be  called  detrimentals,  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst.  Miss  Winstan- 
ley  kissed  him,  when  he  promised 
"to  see  what  could  be  done ;"  but 
was  only  moderately  grateful.  Not 
that  she  did  not  consider  the  visit 
as  good  as  arranged  ;  but,  as  her 
habit  was,  she  had  read  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind,  and  surmised 
how  far  selfish  considerations  had 
weighed  with  him.  Perhaps  she 
overrated  these  and  undervalued 
his  affection;  but  if  it  were  so, 
the  fault  was  very  much  his  own. 
He  went  on  to  say,  somewhat 
dolefully — 

"  But  there  are  always  the  two 
difficulties  to  be  got  over.  There 
is  the  indiscretion  of  seeming  to 
force  you  on  Moray  —  and  his 
daughter ;  he  has  never  hinted  at 
a  wish  to  receive  any  ladies.  And 
what  is  more  serious,  though  less 
embarrassing,  there  is  the  certainty 
of  a  battle-royal  with  your  mother." 

Had  Miss  Winstanley  spoken  out 
frankly,  she  might  have  said  that 


she  ought  to  be  hardened  to  those 
single  combats  with  her  mother  by 
this  time.  What  she  did  say  was, 
"Oh,  I  undertake  to  settle  it  all 
with  mamma,  so  you  need  have  no 
sort  of  annoyance.  As  for  the 
Morays,  I  am  sure  nobody  knows 
better  than  you  how  to  turn  an 
apparent  indiscretion  into  a  com- 
pliment. So  far  as  Grace  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  always  got  on  so 
well  that  I  believe  she  may  rather 
like  having  me  on  my  own  account. 
Besides,  you  should  know  enough 
of  us  girls  by  this  time  to  be  sure 
that  she  will  be  grateful  to  any  one 
who  can  relieve  her  of  superfluous 
lovers,  and  leave  her  to  make 
herself  quietly  happy  in  her  own 
way." 

Whatever  may  have  passed  be- 
tween Miss  Winstanley  and  her 
mother,  apparently  she  had  not 
overestimated  her  influence.  And 
Moray's  hospitable  nature  would 
have  left  him  powerless  to  refuse 
her  visit,  even  had  he  not  thought 
she  would  be  a  pleasant  companion 
for  Grace.  Rather  than  refuse, 
indeed,  he  would  have  had  a  booth 
or  "  bothy "  knocked  up  for  him- 
self at  the  shortest  notice,  where 
he  would  have  slept  on  a  camp-bed 
or  a  mattress  of  heather -shoots. 
Grace  merely  lifted  her  eyebrows 
slightly  when  she  heard  of  the  pro- 
posal. She  liked  Miss  Winstanley 
well  enough,  but  she  rather  re- 
sented a  liberty  she  traced  to  the 
young  lady.  And,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  she  suspected  a  motive 
in  it, — not  that  she  was  jealous — 
certainly  not. 

I  have  said  that  June  in  itself 
is  the  most  delightfully  exhilar- 
ating of  all  months  in  the  High- 
lands; but  there  is  no  denying 
the  superior  excitement  of  the 
opening  days  of  the  grouse-shoot- 
ing. The  days  are  still  long : 
the  daybreaks  and  the  sunsets  are 
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glorious ;  the  chances  should  be  in 
favour  of  settled  weather ;  and  the 
great  work  of  the  week  is  apparent 
in  the  minds  of  everybody.  Of 
course  I  do  not  speak  of  excep- 
tional years,  when  the  moors  have 
been  swept  by  the  deadly  grouse 
disease,  leaving  behind  it  a  solitude 
strewed  with  skeletons,  or  only  en- 
livened by  the  cynical  crowing  of 
some  tough,  seasoned  old  cocks,  ap- 
parently as  proof  to  the  pestilence 
as  they  are  shy  of  the  guns.  Nor 
do  I  know  that  the  first  of  the 
season  is  specially  enjoyable  to 
gentlemen  who  live  all  the  year 
round  in  the  North.  They  go  to 
work  with  intense  earnestness  no 
doubt,  despatching  their  business 
with  deceptive  airs  of  satisfaction. 
But  after  all,  the  sport  comes  to 
them  in  the  routine  of  regular 
tasks :  they  range  from  trout  and 
salmon  fishing  through  June,  deer 
and  many  sorts  of  miscellaneous 
shooting ;  and  it  is  for  a  very  few 
weeks  in  the  year  at  the  outside 
that  they  have  to  resign  them- 
selves to  the  trial  of  killing  nothing 
whatever.  There  may  be  excep- 
tions, of  course ;  but  as  a  rule  I 
suspect  they  have  little  more  ap- 
preciation of  the  romantic  than 
the  Abyssinian  savage  who  hunts 
the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Blue 
Nile,  or  the  ferryman  who  plies 
for  fares  beneath  the  Rapids  of 
Niagara.  Now  it  is  another 
thing  altogether  with  the  men 
who  get  the  key  of  the  forests 
and  the  moors  after  a  long-drawn 
season  in  London.  If  they  be  not 
utterly  blase  or  broken  down,  they 
feel  like  so  many  schoolboys  let 
loose  for  the  holidays.  For  a  time 
at  least  the  spirit  rises  superior  to 
the  flesh,  and  though  it  be  but  a 
flash  in  the  pan,  they  hold  their 
own  upon  the  hills  with  the  hill- 
men.  But  if  that  be  the  case  with 
the  men,  it  is  far  more  so  with 
the  ladies,  unless,  indeed,  they  be 


thoroughbred  Cockneys.  The  life 
of  a  woman  in  London  is  as  arti- 
ficial as  the  fashions  in  her  dress. 
As  she  compresses  herself  in  tight- 
fitting  garments,  fantastically  cut 
to  disfigure  her  shape,  and  to  balk 
her  in  all  her  natural  movements, 
so  she  is  condemned  to  breathe 
most  objectionable  air ;  while  she 
can  never  stir  abroad  without  an 
escort.  She  takes  her  evening 
recreation  in  overheated  dining- 
rooms,  heavily  laden  with  those 
smells  of  the  cookery  which  are  by 
no  means  disagreeable  in  modera- 
tion,— or  in  reception-rooms  which 
are  something  between  a  Russian 
bath  and  a  smelting-furnace.  Nor 
does  she  gain  much  by  opening  the 
windows  at  home,  beyond  inhaling 
the  odours  of  gutters  or  gas-lamps, 
or  of  the  back-smoke  that  has  been 
filtered  through  unswept  chimneys, 
and  impregnated  by  the  refuse  of 
the  mews  behind.  Yet  she  holds 
on  to  the  day  of  her  release,  in  a 
stern  sense  of  self-sacrificing  duty  ; 
and  it  shows  that  we  have  our 
everyday  martyrs  among  us,  who 
should  rank  with  the  virgin  legions 
of  the  Saint  Ursulas.  If  she  is  a 
matron,  she  is  bound  to  see  her 
daughters  married ;  if  she  is  a 
maiden,  she  is  bent  on  getting 
married  herself ;  if  she  be  neither 
one  nor  the  other,  but  a  spinster 
soured  by  disappointments,  she  is 
nevertheless  bound,  in  obedience  to 
the  instincts  of  her  sex,  to  immolate 
herself  to  the  society  which  shrinks 
from  her  as  an  incubus.  But 
though  the  strong  sense  of  duty 
may  carry  her  along,  a  delicious 
reaction  will  come  with  the  release. 
For  a  day  or  two,  at  all  events, 
it  would  be  a  delightful  change 
from  West  London  to  the  dul- 
ness  of  any  picturesque  farmhouse 
in  the  country.  And  when  she  is 
transported  to  the  grandest  scenery 
in  the  islands,  and  let  down  easily 
by  residence  in  a  comfortable  coun- 
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try-house,  with  pleasant  company 
and  all  desirable  luxuries,  then 
for  a  few  weeks  the  emancipated 
female  is  in  Paradise.  Ennui  will 
come  later :  in  the  meantime  she 
is  sceptical  or  agnostical  about  it. 
Meantime  it  is  rapture  to  go  and 
to  come,  without  ordering  the 
carriage  an  hour  or  two  before,  or 
summoning  a  servant  as  protector. 
It  is  rapture  to  count  on  an  ap- 
petite at  dinner,  notwithstanding 
reckless  indulgence  at  a  five  o'clock 
tea,  over  sweet  cakes  and  all  man- 
ner of  abominations  ;  for  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  women  are  gour- 
inandes,  though  unintelligent  gour- 
mandes.  It  is  rapture  to  stroll  out 
to  mark  the  sunsets,  when  the 
western  horizon  is  glowing  in  golden 
lights,  and  each  fleecy  cloud  in  its 
lustrous  beauty  reflects  poetical 
inspiration  from  the  showers  of 
sparks  fly  ing  back  from  the  receding 
wheels  of  the  sun-god's  chariot. 
And  it  is  most  rapturous  and  invig- 
orating of  all,  to  breathe  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning  through  open 
windows;  revelling  in  unwonted 
lightness  of  spirits  in  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  mountain  solitudes. 
Then,  for  the  time  at  least,  we  are 
lifted  out  of  ourselves  ;  the  tempta- 
tions of  our  everyday  life  are  left 
behind  us ;  and  the  thoughts  of 
young  men  and  maidens  in  par- 
ticular, will  turn  lightly  and  easily 
to  dreams  of  love. 

In  that  particular  August  the 
Highland  weather  was  almost  per- 
fect. There  was  pretty  nearly 
constant  sunshine,  yet  the  temper- 
ature was  cooled  by  the  breezes 
and  the  light-flying  showers.  So 
that  a  drift  of  fleecy  clouds  from 
time  to  time  would  break  the 
monotony  of  the  deep  azure  of  the 
heavens  ;  and  though  the  glass 
stood  encouragingly  above  set  fair, 
each  morning  the  hills,  the  lakes, 
and  the  valleys  were  draped  in 
fantastic  wreaths  of  vapour.  The 


fine -weather  haze  made  a  fire 
agreeable,  when  the  peat  sparkled 
through  the  crackling  oak -logs, 
and  then  it  extinguished  itself 
naturally  in  the  sun-rays  that  beat 
hotly  after  breakfast  on  the  gravel 
before  the  house.  The  party  was 
in  good  humour  with  itself  and  all 
the  world  ;  and  the  guests  must 
have  been  the  most  fastidious  of 
mortals  had  they  not  felt  thorough- 
ly contented.  Allowances  made 
for  somewhat  cramped  accommo- 
dation, they  were  surrounded  with 
every  conceivable  luxury.  Even 
Cajverley  Baker,  a  born  sybarite, 
whose  brand-new  palatial  villa  near 
Cardiff  was  renowned  far  and  near 
as  a  marvel  of  sumptuous  fitting 
up,  gave  unqualified  praise  to  the 
comforts  of  his  old-fashioned  bed- 
room, where  lounging-chairs  cover- 
ed with  light-coloured  cretonnes 
contrasted  pleasantly  with  the  low 
ceiling  and  the  quaintly  antiquated 
cupboards.  It  was  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  the  ingenious  chef 
surpassed  himself,  though  sorely 
tried  by  unpunctuality  at  meals. 
And  after  dinner,  with  the  win- 
dows thrown  open  to  the  night, 
the  conversation  circulated  as 
briskly  as  the  Chateau  Lafitte,  to 
be  followed  by  music  and  flirta- 
tions when  the  gentlemen  joined 
the  ladies,  with  a  rubber  at  whist 
for  those  who  liked  it.  Then  in 
that  easy  life  the  austerity  of  the 
convenances  might  be  safely  dis- 
regarded. There  were  strolls  in 
the  moonlight  along  the  shores  of 
the  loch,  when  Venables  or  Leslie 
— even  Mr  Baker  or  the  M'Clav- 
erty — had  opportunities,  if  they 
chose,  of  becoming  sentimental. 
In  fact,  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
on  so  pleasant  a  footing,  that  the 
latter  at  least  were  loath  to  separ- 
ate ;  and,  except  upon  the  great 
day  of  the  Twelfth,  sport  became 
rather  a  recreation  than  a  business. 
Even  Battersby,  who,  being  elderly, 
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was  supposed  to  be  unimpression- 
able, was  so  far  subjugated  that  he 
submitted  with  a  good  grace  to  be 
overruled,  when  he  had  murmured 
some  protests  against  this  hetero- 
doxy. In  fact,  when  he  had  tried 
to  make  a  feeble  stand,  Jack  Ven- 
ables  had  been  down  upon  him 
with  that  pleasant  manner  which 
deprecated  resistance  and  gave  no 
offence. 

"  Why  make  a  toil  of  a  pleasure, 
my  dear  General  ?  Your  intelli- 
gence may  be  clouded  a  little  by 
the  prejudices  of  habit ;  but  to  a 
man  of  your  gallantry,  it  must 
surely  seem  absurd  to  refuse  the 
goods  the  gods  provide  you.  You 
can  shoot  every  year  with  Jack, 
Tom,  or  Harry — hardened  bache- 
lors like  myself,  who  simply  make 
a  business  of  butchery.  But  it  is 
not  more  than  once  or  so  in  a  life- 
time that  you  have  the  chance  of 
strewing  the  game -panniers  with 
summer  flowers,  and  wreathing  the 
gun-barrels  in  roses.  If  we  do  ruffle 
Donald's  shaggy  eyebrows  by  alter- 
ing the  beats — if  we  do  waste  an 
extra  half-hour  or  so  after  luncheon 
— what  does  it  matter  ?  My  motto 
when  out  holiday-making  is,  Vive  la 
bagatelle !  and  I  vote  for  the  ladies 
joining  us  again  to-morrow." 

They  were  discussing  their  plans 
in  the  smoking-room,  where  neither 
of  the  fathers  chanced  to  be  pres- 
ent, so  they  might  chat  all  the 
more  freely.  After  Jack's  per- 
suasive apostrophe,  the  General 
looked  around  him  and  over  his 
shoulder,  but  could  see  no  supports 
coming  up.  On  the  contrary,  both 
the  M'Claverty  and  Mr  Baker  ap- 
proved Jack's  arguments  by  elo- 
quent silence ;  while  Leslie,  as  we 
know,  had  no  personal  interest  in 
the  subject,  since  he  only  took  to 
the  hill  as  an  amateur  and  an 
onlooker.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  should  advocate 
misogyny  under  the  circumstances. 
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So  the  General,  having  delivered 
his  conscience,  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  laughed. 

"  If  I  were  Glenconan  now,  or 
Winstanley  either,  for  that  matter, 
I  should  distrust  you  hardened 
bachelors,  Mr  Venables.  How- 
ever, I  suppose  there  is  no  help 
for  it ;  there  should  be  safety  for 
the  young  ladies  in  company,  and 
you  can't  do  much  harm  on  the 
open  hill.  Thank  heaven,  I  never 
had  a  daughter ! "  he  added,  in  a 
tone  of  such  emphatic  gratitude 
that,  while  the  rest  of  the  smok- 
ing-party  burst  out  laughing,  it 
brought  something  like  a  blush  to 
Mr  Venables's  cheek.  Seeing  that 
the  stray  shaft  seemed  to  have 
gone  home,  and  thinking  himself 
that  Mr  Venables's  matrimonial 
schemes  could  be  no  affair  of  his, 
the  General  changed  the  subject. 

"  By  the  way,  where  are  our 
worthy  host  and  Winstanley  ?  I 
suppose  they  are  talking  China,  as 
usual,  over  their  cheroots.  Well, 
birds  of  a  feather  will  flock  to- 
gether ;  but  it  appears  to  me  they 
are  getting  abominably  unsociable 
of  an  evening — a  charge  which  110 
one  can  bring  against  any  of  you 
young  gentlemen.  I  thought  I 
should  never  have  got  you  away 
from  the  piano  to-night." 

Winstanley  and  Moray  were 
pacing  the  gravel  together  out  of 
doors.  The  former,  though  he 
pulled  his  cloak  closer  about  him, 
was  setting  the  night  air  and 
chances  of  rheumatism  at  defiance  ; 
while  the  latter,  in  evening  dress, 
with  unbuttoned  waistcoat,  drew 
in  the  health  of  his  native  hills 
voluptuously,  with  all  the  force  of 
his  powerful  lungs.  He  looked 
the  picture  of  robust  health  and 
perfect  human  contentment.  Win- 
stanley, glancing  at  him,  thought 
as  much,  and  envied  him.  He 
said  so,  too,  with  a  laugh,  in  which 
there  was  some  slight  touch  of  bit- 
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terness ;  and  then  proceeded,  half- 
musing  aloud,  to  draw  a  contrast 
between  himself  and  his  companion, 
considerably  to  his  own  disadvan- 
tage. Moray  did  not  take  up  the 
challenge,  as  the  other  had  perhaps 
meant  he  should.  At  that  moment 
he  felt  at  perfect  peace  with  him- 
self, with  his  conscience,  and  with 
all  the  world.  If  life  after  middle 
age  is  not  very  much  a  question  of 
livers  and  blue  pills,  at  all  events 
we  view  it  very  differently  under 
different  circumstances.  In  the 
exhilaration  of  the  change  from 
Eaton  Place  to  the  Glen  ;  with  the 
bracing  that  had  come  to  him  from 
hard  walking  and  good  shooting; 
in  the  happiness  of  seeing  his 
daughter  blooming  and  bright,  and 
his  guests  in  the  best  of  spirits 
about  him, — Moray  had  cast  his 
worries  to  the  winds,  and  recon- 
ciled himself  to  his  prosperity. 
Even  the  presence  of  Leslie,  with 
the  recollections  it  evoked,  had 
ceased  for  some  days  past  to  bring 
any  reproach  to  him.  So  he  an- 
swered Winstanley  lightly  enough. 

"  I  know  no  one  who  need  less 
envy  me  than  you ;  yet,  on  my 
word,  I  have  good  cause  to  be 
grateful.  In  fact,  to-night  I  feel 
almost  heathenish,  as  if  I  should 
either  offer  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
to  the  fates ;  or  pray,  like  the 
tyrant  of  Samos,  for  some  small 
piece  of  misfortune  to  trouble  my 
prosperity." 

"Please  don't  talk  like  that, 
my  good  fellow,"  said  the  other. 
"Though  I  am  neither  romantic 
nor  yet  superstitious,  you  posi- 
tively make  me  shudder.  Misfor- 
tunes come  soon  enough  and  with- 
out praying  for,  you  may  take 
your  oath  of  that ;  and  in  the 
meantime,  with  your  health  and 
your  money,  and  all  the  rest,  you 
may  be  content  to  take  the  good 
the  gods  provide  you.  But  apropos 
to  praying  for  breaks  in  prosperity, 


it  strikes  me  that  the  clouds  are 
banking  up  for  a  storm.  And 
another  thing  strikes  me,  and  that 
is,  a  chill  in  the  air  coming  down 
the  valley.  At  any  rate,  I  accept 
it  as  a  warning  that  it  is  high  time 
to  go  indoors." 

There  are  changes  in  the  moun- 
tain weather  that  come  up  mys- 
teriously as  they  pass  quickly, — 
changes  that  go  by  almost  unnoted 
by  the  weather-glass.  Moray  drew 
his  curtains  to  look  out  before 
going  to  bed,  and  could  hardly 
have  known  the  summer  night  for 
the  same  that  had  been  beaming 
on  him  barely  an  hour  before  from 
its  myriads  of  twinkling  stars.  The 
moon  was  still  visible  in  her  pale 
radiance,  but  the  upper  edge  of 
the  disc  was  cut  straight  across 
and  blotted  out  by  the  black  line 
of  a  swiftly  descending  cloud-belt. 
Three-fourths  of  the  sleeping  loch 
was  still  shimmering  in  a  sheet  of 
silver,  that  seemed  slowly  to  rise 
and  fall  in  the  moonlight,  with  the 
peaceful  respiration  of  a  tranquil 
sleeper.  Yet  even  as  he  looked, 
he  was  reminded  of  the  Eastern 
myth,  as  he  saw  the  silver  swiftly 
swallowed  up  by  the  storm-demon 
of  the  darkness.  One  moment, 
each  gnarled  and  stunted  tree  or 
each  patch  of  heather  that  clung 
to  the  steep  escarpments  of  the 
opposite  mountain-walls,  stood  out 
as  if  in  the  glare  of  some  great 
electric  light,  slightly  toned  down 
and  mellowed  by  the  distance. 
The  next,  the  cliffs  themselves  had 
faded  into  spectral  shadows,  which 
vanished  in  their  turn  into  outer 
darkness  with  the  total  eclipse  of 
the  moon  behind  the  clouds.  It 
was  a  depressing  sight,  and  he 
shuddered  involuntarily  as  the 
breath  of  the  night  air  came  in 
colder  puffs.  He  was  ashamed  of 
what  he  characterised  as  his  morbid 
susceptibilities :  he  blew  out  the 
candles  and  stepped  into  bed.  But 
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sleep  refused  to  come  at  his  call : 
he  tossed  and  turned ;  he  threw 
off  the  clothes ;  he  went  off  into 
feverish  dreams,  and  woke  from 
them  more  feverish  and  restless. 
And  he  gladly  welcomed  the  first 
grey  glimmerings  of  the  dawn,  as 
the  short  summer  night  gave  place 
to  the  life  of  morning.  When  he 
rose  and  looked  out  again,  the 
storm  had  passed  over;  it  must 
have  discharged  itself  far  away  to 
the  south,  as  he  could  hear  by  the 
mutteringsof  distant  thunder-peals. 
At  Glenconan,  though  the  ground 
seemed  to  smoke  with  the  lifting 
mists  of  the  dawn,  the  sky  and 
atmosphere  were  clear  as  before. 
Moray's  romance  seldom  prompted 
him  to  eccentricities.  But  for  once 
in  his  life  he  felt  disposed  to  a  very 
early  promenade,  and  he  excused 
himself  by  the  prospect  of  a  plunge 
in  the  loch. 

"  A  walk  will  do  me  all  the  good 
in  the  world,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"It  will  shake  off  those  absurd 
phantasmagoria  that  have  beset 
me.  Everybody  in  the  house  is 
asleep ;  nobody  need  be  a  bit  the 
wiser."  So,  like  a  burglar  devising 
his  stealthy  arrangements  from 
the  inside,  he  softly  slid  up  the 
casement  to  its  greatest  width, 
passed  his  bulky  person  with  some 
difficulty  through  the  opening,  and 
stepped  gently  on  to  the  roof  of 
the  verandah  that  ran  under  the 
window.  "If  I  have  to  enter 
again  by  escalade,"  he  thought,  "  I 
can  always  find  a  ladder."  And 
from  the  gently  sloping  roof  of  the 
verandah,  he  lowered  himself  down 
ipon  the  grass  with  unwonted 
jility. 

The  prescription  of  air  and  ex- 
ercise worked  wonderfully.  He 
felt  decidedly  better  with  the  ex- 
sion  of  his  lungs,  as  he  sculled 

boat  across  the  loch  to  the  isle 
of  the  heronry.  He  was  almost 

iself  again,  as  he  set  foot  on  the 


strip  of  silvery  shingle,  and  dragged 
up  his  boat  half  high  and  dry.  As 
yet  there  was  nothing  like  actual 
sunshine,  though  he  could  see  the 
first  faint  reflections  of  the  day 
already  glimmering  behind  the 
distant  peaks  to  the  eastward. 
The  aspect  of  everything  about 
him  was  vague  and  mysterious. 
The  rising  fogs  hanging  about  the 
birchen  and  alder  copses  took  all 
manner  of  fantastic  forms.  A 
dozen  times  he  could  have  ima- 
gined that  the  phantom  of ""  the 
martyred  saint  was  dogging  his 
steps  or  eluding  his  advance. 
The  black  tops  of  the  Scotch  firs, 
standing  out  like  an  archipelago  of 
dark  islands  from  the  sea  of  bil- 
lowy vapours,  seemed  appropriate 
places  of  habitation  for  the  spectral- 
like  herons,  who  occasionally  flitted 
from  amongst  the  boughs,  and 
silently  melted  out  of  sight.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  all  such  un- 
wholesome fancies  were  cheerily 
dissipated  by  the  merry  concert  of 
the  birds  who  are  silent  through 
an  August  day.  And  as  his  spirits 
rose  to  the  notes  of  thrush  and 
blackbird,  he  stripped  his  clothes 
above  a  convenient  block  of  pro- 
jecting rock,  and  took  a  header 
into  the  deep  cold  water.  The 
shock  completed  what  the  birds  had 
commenced.  Moray  was  a  magni- 
ficent swimmer.  The  art  a  High- 
land education  had  begun,  had  been 
practised  in  the  tepid  Eastern  seas, 
where  you  live  in  the  water  when 
you  can,  to  escape  from  the  furnaces 
of  the  land.  Swimming  low  at  first, 
as  he  got  braced  by  the  cool  waves 
and  exhilarated  by  the  sense  of 
rapid  motion,  he  gradually  raised 
head  and  shoulders  at  each  stroke, 
cleaving  the  water  in  showers  of 
spray,  and  leaving  the  long  trail 
of  the  bubbles  breaking  behind  him. 
Herons  floated  up  from  their  fish- 
ing stations  in  the  shallows ;  teals 
and  ducks  rose  quacking  from  their 
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feeding-grounds  in  the  sedges;  and 
no  doubt  there  was  unwonted  com- 
motion among  the  finny  inhabit- 
ants of  the  usually  peaceful  pools. 
But  if  Moray  scared  the  animal 
creation,  his  own  calm  was  re- 
stored ;  and  when  he  had  rubbed 
himself  down  and  slipped  back 
into  his  garments,  like  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  after  gulping  the  sher- 
ry-cobbler, he  was  another  man  in 
every  essential  particular.  Row- 
ing homewards,  and  regaining  the 
house  in  a  glow,  he  could  laugh  at 
all  his  superstitious  forebodings ; 
and  when  he  came  down  to  the 
breakfast-table  after  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  sheets,  his  daughter  re- 
marked on  his  rosy  appearance, 
and  all  went  merry  as  marriage- 
bells  till  the  luncheon-hour. 

"  We  have  had  a  delightful  mor- 
ning— Julia  and  I,"  she  exclaimed, 
as  the  first  of  the  shooting-parties 
arrived  at  the  well,  at  which  the 
young  ladies  were  awaiting  the 
guns. 

"So  have  we,"  her  father  re- 
joined, speaking  confidently  for 
his  companions,  "although  pos- 
sibly the  sport  might  have  been 
better.  But  it  is  a  perfect  day 
for  shooting ;  and,  considering  the 
breakfast  I  made,  I  never  in  my 
life  felt  more  ready  for  lunch.  I 
vote  we  give  the  other  loitering 
gentlemen  no  law ;  so  you  had 
better  let  us  see  what  you  have 
got  for  us." 

As  he  spoke,  the  stalking-hats 
of  the  other  gentlemen  were  seen 
rising  above  the  sky-line  of  the 
nearest  hill  ;  and  very  soon  they 
all  lay  reclining  in  the  fashion  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  around 
an  exceedingly  tempting  repast. 
It  would  have  made  a  pretty  pic- 
ture for  a  Scottish  Watteau  ;  and 
we  may  safely  say  that  at  none 
of  the  meetings  in  the  'Decameron' 
did  the  minutes  ever  go  by  more 
gaily.  All  the  more  so  that  there 
was  no  story-telling,  and  that  the 


chatter  to  the  symphony  of  knives 
and  forks  was  lively  rather  than 
witty.  Little  did  Moray  or  his 
daughter  think  that  it  was  but  the 
treacherous  lull  before  a  terrible 
storm — that  they  were  already  in 
the  shadow  of  a  lasting  sorrow, 
and  that  the  messenger  of  evil 
was  approaching  on  the  legs  of  a 
Highland  laddie. 

"  Now,  what  may  Master  Colin 
want  ?  "  queried  Jack  Venables, 
as  he  marked  a  sturdy  Highland 
boy  jump  the  little  burn  below, 
and  come  bounding  up  the  bank 
in  their  direction. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said 
Moray,  carelessly.  "  Possibly 
Walker  may  have  sent  him  after 
us  with  something  he  forgot  to 
pack  in  the  hampers." 

"  No  bad  news,  I  hope,"  ex- 
claimed Grace,  with  something 
like  a  presentiment. 

"  Bad  news  !  nonsense,"  returned 
Moray,  the  more  confidently  that 
his  daughter's  remark  recalled  his 
forebodings  of  the  night.  "  He 
has  brought  a  handful  of  news- 
papers, I  see.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
thoughtful  attention  of  Walker's, 
as  he  knew  we  were  lunching  near 
the  house.  All  the  same,  he  ought 
to  have  remembered  that  I  hate 
being  bothered  with  politics  on 
the  hill." 

"  Well,  in  another  minute  or  so 
we  shall  know  all  about  it,"  said 
Jack.  "  Meantime,  Grace,  I  will 
trouble  you  for  the  half  of  that 
grouse." 

"  It  was  a  telegram  just  come 
for  Mr  Venables,"  said  the  boy, 
"  and  Mr  Walker  had  thought  that 
as  I  was  to  carry  that  whatever, 
I  had  better  bring  the  papers  at 
the  same  time." 

Jack  tore  open  the  telegram. 
"  I  only  trust  it  is  not  an  order 
of  recall  from  his  lordship."  But 
as  he  read,  his  face  lightened  up. 
He  read  it  again  to  make  sure  of 
the  contents,  and  then  threw  it 
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across  to  Winstanley.  That  gentle- 
man perused  the  despatch  in  turn, 
and  glanced  at  his  young  protege 
significantly — 

"  It  need  be  no  secret  between 
us,  need  it  1  Suppose  you  give  me 
the  genuine  pleasure  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  gaiety  of  the  company." 

"By  all  means,"  rejoined  Jack, 
brimming  over  with  good  humour; 
"  I  presume  the  contents  must  be 
all  right,  and  I  can  have  no  reason 
to  make  a  mystery  of  them." 

"By  all  means,  then,  papa," 
echoed  Miss  Winstanley,  merrily. 
"  Here  are  Grace  and  myself  on 
the  tenter- hooks  of  expectation, 
and  Mr  Venables  permits  you  to 
gratify  our  laudable  curiosity." 

Mr  Winstanley  smiled,  with  a 
complacent  satisfaction  that  attri- 
buted some  of  the  credit  of  the 
coming  disclosure  to  himself.  Then 
looking  round  and  seeing  he  had 
the  ears  of  the  party,  he  went  on 
with  a  certain  formality  of  manner, 
which  showed  the  importance  he 
attached  to  the  communication. 

"It  is  only  another  agreeable 
surprise  in  the  marvellously  suc- 
cessful career  of  our  friend.  Some 
months  ago,  Jack  there  consulted 
me  as  to  venturing  a  trifle  in  an 
American  mine.  In  the  course  of 
his  peregrinations  in  the  metropolis, 
he  had  picked  up  an  acquaintance 
in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Lang- 
ham  Hotel.  What  was  his  name, 
Jack  ?  No  wonder  I  forget  it." 

"Rufus  P.  J.  George  Washing- 
ton Hicks  ! " 

"Well,  Rufus  P.  J.  George 
Washington  Hicks  had  had  strange 
experiences  between  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  Golden  Gates. 
He  had  run  a  liquor -bar ;  he  had 
traded  in  buffalo  robes ;  he  had 
sunk  his  savings  in  building-lots, 
and  seen  them  swallowed  by  a  fire, 
when  he  had  backed  his  luck  by 
refusing  to  insure.  He  had  feasted 
on  porter-steaks,  and  canvas-backs, 
and  champagne  :  he  had  been  grate- 


ful for  crusts  picked  up  in  the 
gutter.  Finally,  he  had  come 
rather  to  the  front  again,  when  he 
tried  his  hand  at  cradle-washing 
and  quartz-mining.  He  got  a 
concession  for  a  silver  claim  some- 
where in  Idaho ;  and  the  lodes 
were  so  promising,  though  ground 
had  barely  been  broken,  that  be- 
fore going  further  he  took  a  trip 
to  the  old  country,  determined  on 
having  a  good  time  of  it.  Whether 
he  had  a  good  time  or  not,  I  don't 
know ;  but  it  would  appear  -that 
his  transatlantic  trip  has  been  a 
godsend  for  Venables.  He  cot- 
toned to  our  friend,  or  froze  to 
him,  as  he  repeatedly  assured  him  ; 
and  at  last,  in  a  moment  of  ex- 
pansion after  midnight,  made  him 
a  serious  offer.  For  a  trifle  that 
was  not  a  spot  on  the  real  value, 
as  he  said,  Jack  might  speculate 
in  a  quarter  of  his  chances.  What 
were  the  terms,  Jack,  I  really  for- 
get?" 

"  Eight  thousand  dollars  down," 
rejoined  Jack,  promptly.  He  had 
got  tired  of  Winstanley 's  prolixity, 
for  he  saw  that  Baker  was  yawn- 
ing, while  the  M'Claverty  had 
sunk  back  in  the  heather  in  a 
state  of  semi-somnolence.  "  Eight 
thousand  dollars  down,  and  it 
was  all  a  question  of  the  mountain- 
man's  honesty.  The  mine  might 
be  solid  metal  or  'wild  cat,'  and 
the  American  only  too  well  aware 
of  its  worthlessness.  So  one  day 
I  drove  him  down  to  dinner  at 
Greenwich.  Mr  Winstanley  kindly 
consented  to  meet  him.  He  pro- 
nounced, on  the  whole,  in  favour 
of  Hicks's  honesty,  and  encouraged 
me  to  stake  my  dollars  on  the 
chance." 

"And  to-day,"  chimed  in  Win- 
stanley, triumphantly,  "we  have 
a  telegram,  which  tells  us  that 
Hicks  is  waiting  to  sell  half  the 
interest  in  the  Tombstone  Lode  to 
a  professional  promoter  for  half  a 
million  of  dollars  paid  on  the  nail ; 
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the  balance  for  the  remaining  half 
to  be  represented  by  shares  in  a 
company." 

"  I  can't  quite  follow  what  your 
American  friend  would  call  the 
calculations,"  exclaimed  Grace, 
with  cousinly  excitement.  "But 
from  what  I  can  gather,  this  mine 
alone  has  made  Jack  a  man  of 
considerable  property." 

"  Exactly  so,  Miss  Moray,"  Win- 
stanley  replied.  "  Roughly  speak- 
ing, the  quarter  of  half  a  million 
of  dollars  is  £25,000  sterling ;  and 
his  reserved  interest  in  shares,  if 
the  promoters  have  kept  their 
eyes  open,  may  represent  unlimited 
possibilities  of  wealth.  Can  Hicks 
carry  out  the  bargain  without  your 
consent,  Jack?" 

"  Really,  I  hardly  know  how 
that  is.  You  see  I  never  dreamed 
of  his  doing  any  business  of  the 
kind  till  he  got  back  again  to  his 
own  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Those 
promoters  he  speaks  of  must  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  follow 
him  to  England  on  purpose  to 
trade." 

"  In  any  case,  if  you  take  my 
advice  again,  you  will  lose  not  a 
moment  in  answering  his  despatch. 
There  are  always  slips  between  the 
cup  and  the  lip,  and  it  should  be 
the  object  of  every  wise  man  to 
minimise  them.  Jump  on  one  of 
these  shooting  -  ponies,  if  Glen- 
conan  will  give  you  leave,  and 
make  tracks  straight  away  across 
the  moors  for  the  post-office." 

Jack  jumped  at  the  suggestion, 
and  on  to  the  pack-saddle,  which 
had  been  adjusted  to  sling  a  pair 
of  panniers.  He  rode  off  in  a  run- 
ning fire  of  congratulations,  which 
rang  pleasantly  in  the  ears  of  the 
fortunate  youth.  Before  he  swung 
himself  on  to  the  pony  he  had 
sought  Grace's  eye.  It  may  have 
been  that  at  that  moment  he  saw 
everything  in  rosy  colours,  but  he 
certainly  did  fancy  that  what  he 
read  there  meant  more  than  mere 


cousinly  sympathy.  Then  he 
looked  at  Julia  Winstanley,  who 
may  have  resented  being  placed 
second  in  order  of  precedence. 
For  she  took  such  unnatural  pains 
to  avoid  meeting  his  glance,  that 
he  might  have  had  every  reason 
to  feel  pleasantly  flattered  had  he 
been  unconscientious  enough  to 
keep  a  couple  of  strings  to  his 
bow.  As  it  was,  to  tell  the  honest 
truth,  he  gave  little  thought,  ex- 
cept incidentally,  to  either  of  the 
young  women.  His  mind  was  far 
too  full,  in  the  meantime,  of  the 
piece  of  marvellous  luck  that  had 
befallen  him. 

"  Already,"  so  ran  his  thoughts, 
"with  that  money  paid  down, 
I  should  have  very  much  more 
than  an  easy  income.  Without 
being  anyways  imprudent,  I  might 
try  another  short  cut  uphill,  and 
enter  for  the  parliamentary  stakes 
to-morrow.  Nor  is  there  any  pos- 
sible reason  why  I  should  not 
marry  money  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Grace.  But  prudence  says  that  it 
is  better  to  wait  a  twelvemonth, 
and  see  what  comes  of  the  paid-up 
shares.  It  may  be  another  case 
of  a  Great  Comstock  Lode,  and  I 
may  be  rolling  up  my  millions  like 
a  Mr  Mackay — which  reminds  me 
that  I  ought  to  make  assurance 
sure,  and  send  the  answer  so  that  it 
may  reach  the  City  during  business 
hours." 

And  never  did  the  steady-going 
animal  he  bestrode  have  such  a 
bucketing,  before  or  since.  Jack 
rode  without  stirrups,  and  carried 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  stick  or 
spur.  But  he  pressed  his  heels 
against  Donald's  shaggy  flanks ; 
he  tugged  provocatively  at  Don- 
ald's iron  jaws ;  he  cheered  the 
animal  on  with  whoop  and  halloo ; 
and  unconsciously,  as  he  worked 
up  a  shambling  gallop  over  a  down- 
hill stretch  of  turf,  he  would  break 
into  a  snatch  of  song,  to  be  cut 
short  by  a  spasm  of  anxiety. 
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When  they  pulled  up  before  the 
straw-thatched  post-office,  Donald 
was  dripping  with  sweat ;  while 
his  rider  was  hardly  in  better  case, 
what  with  his  state  of  mental  ex- 
citement, and  what  with  his  bodily 
exertion  in  the  heat.  Already 


Jack  was  labouring  beneath  the 
burden  of  his  riches,  being  anxious 
as  to  the  timely  despatch  of  the 
telegram  ;  and  might  have  realised 
the  wisdom  of  the  petition  in  the 
Litany,  which  prays  for  deliver- 
ance in  all  time  of  our  wealth. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  intelligent  reader  must  have 
remarked— sensational  leaders  in 
the  newspapers  are  always  drawing 
attention  to  the  fact — that  sensa- 
tions seldom  come  singly.  A  rail- 
way smash  seems  to  transmit  simi- 
lar shocks  through  sundry  systems 
in  the  kingdoms ;  one  portentous 
mining  disaster  is  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  others ;  and  wars  are 
pregnant  with  wars,  as  pestilences 
breed  similar  calamities.  So  it  is 
in  private  life,  where  one  surprise 
is  pretty  sure  to  succeed  to  an- 
other— though  the  surprises  may 
be  of  opposite  colours  and  charac- 
ters, alternating  like  the  streaks  of 
fat  and  lean  in  a  prime  flitch  of 
bacon.  Moray  had  welcomed  the 
news  of  his  nephew's  good  fortune 
with  double  pleasure,  that  they 
seemed  to  upset  all  his  ominous 
forebodings.  The  signs  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  had  been  significant ; 
but,  through  disorder  of  the  diges- 
tion or  some  similar  cause,  he  had 
been  persuaded  to  read  them  all 
wrong.  They  had  heralded  a  suf- 
ficiently exciting  event  by  way  of 
seasoning  to  a  Highland  shooting 
luncheon;  but  personally  it  could 
not  affect  him  in  any  way,  unless 
indirectly  and  pleasantly  through 
the  future  of  his  daughter.  Ma- 
trimonially, Master  Jack's  pros- 
pects were  looking  up,  and  conse- 
quently Leslie's  were  proportion- 
ately depressed.  Accordingly  he 
glanced  across  to  Leslie,  to  see 
what  the  poet  was  thinking  of 
the  situation.  Though  he  knew 
well  enough  his  elder  nephew's 


AND    BAD. 


generosity  of  disposition,  he  was 
prepared  to  see  him  grave  and  pre- 
occupied, but  the  reality  went  far 
beyond  his  anticipations.  Les- 
lie's brow  was  knitted  in  gloomy 
thought,  as  his  eye  was  riveted  on 
the  newspaper  he  held  in  his  hand. 
"  He  takes  it  more  deeply  to  heart 
than  I  had  fancied,"  Moray  thought 
to  himself,  "and  very  likely  is 
vexing  himself  quite  unnecessarily. 
I  greatly  doubt  whether  Grace  has 
ever  cared  for  Jack;  and  most 
assuredly,  were  she  a  pauper,  she 
is  not  the  girl  to  be  influenced  by 
his  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth. 
If  she  really  liked  him,  it  would 
be  a  different  thing,  for  now  he 
might  justifiably  make  regular  pro- 
posals. Nous  verroiis." 

However,  in  his  delicacy  and 
consideration,  he  thought  it  better 
to  suggest  a  move.  "Time's  up, 
gentlemen,"  he  exclaimed,  setting 
the  example  and  getting  up  him- 
self; "you  must  tear  yourselves 
away  from  your  heather  couches 
and  tobacco." 

General  Battersby  and  Calverley 
Baker  were  his  own  companions. 
Leslie,  who  did  not  carry  a  gun, 
was  in  the  habit  of  attaching  him- 
self indifferently  to  either  party. 
On  this  occasion  he  elected  to  go 
with  his  uncle,  following  at  his 
heels  like  his  shadow,  though  like 
a  ghost  he  had  nothing  to  say,  and 
seemed  to  wait  to  be  spoken  to. 
His  silence  struck  Moray  all  the 
more,  that  it  appeared  almost  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  say  something 
as  to  Venables's  piece  of  good  for- 
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tune.  In  the  growing  sense  of 
embarrassment,  Moray  went  off  his 
shooting.  And  when,  after  missing 
two  or  three  fair  chances  in  suc- 
cession, he  muffed  a  singularly  easy 
right  and  left,  Donald  Ross  could 
not  refrain  from  a  guttural  ejacu- 
lation. "  Did  any  mortal  ever  see 
the  like  of  that!  If  I  had  not 
filled  Glenconan's  cartridges  myself, 
I  would  say  that  one  of  the  gillies 
had  forgotten  to  put  in  the  lead  ! " 

The  laird,  listening,  caught  a 
"  sough  "  of  the  sound,  and  waxed 
wrathful ;  yet  he  had  the  justice 
to  vent  his  wrath  upon  Leslie,  and 
not  on  the  innocent  keeper. 

"  Confound  you,  Ralph  !  I  be- 
lieve you  are  casting  the  evil  eye 
on  my  gun-barrels.  The  powder  in 
the  morning  was  straight  enough; 
and  now  if  an  ostrich  were  to  get 
on  the  wing,  I  believe  I  should 
shoot  below  him.  If  you  would 
only  say  something  and  break  the 
spell."  ' 

As  he  spoke,  Ralph  was  almost 
at  his  elbow,  and  he  answered  the 
invocation  with  impressive  solem- 
nity. "  I  have  been  waiting  to 

speak  to  you,  sir, "  and  then 

he  hesitated.  "  Heaven  knows  I 
would  gladly  forbear,  even  now, 
were  it  possible." 

Moray  shrugged  his  shoulders 
involuntarily,  as  he  thought  to  him- 
self, "How  terribly  in  earnest  he 
takes  it,  poor  fellow  !  and  here  I 
am  let  in  for  a  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  probably  the  rest  of  the 
day's  shooting  will  be  spoilt." 

Then  immediately,  kind-hearted- 
ness got  the  better  of  selfishness, 
and  he  answered  in  a  tone  that 
was  sympathetic  and  soothing — 

"I  might  scold  you,  my  good 
fellow,  for  hesitating  with  me.  I 
might  surely  say,  if  you  will  only 
remember  the  past,  that  you  are 
bound  to  give  me  confidence  for 
confidence.  More  especially  if 
what  you  are  brooding  over  in 
any  way  concerns  me.  But  since 


you  have  said  so  much,  you  must 
continue.  You  know  nothing 
pleases  me  so  much  as  straight- 
forwardness. And,"  he  added, 
smilingly,  "  I  don't  mind  if  I  give 
you  a  lead.  Am  I  right  in  think- 
ing that  Grace  has  something  to 
do  with  it?" 

"  Quite  right,  sir,  and  I  am 
grieved  to  say  it ;  but  I  fear  not 
at  all  in  the  way  you  imagine." 

At  the  notion  of  being  trifled 
with  over  any  trouble  threatening 
Grace,  her  father's  bristles  got  up 
at  once ;  and  it  was  as  the  quick- 
tempered fiery  Celt  that  he  turned 
sharply  on  his  nephew — 

"If  I  love  frankness,  I  detest 
riddles,  Master  Ralph.  If  you 
have  anything  unpleasant  to  tell, 
will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell 
it  quickly  ? " 

"  Bad  news  is  always  bad  to 
break,"  said  Ralph,  slowly.  "  But 
neither  of  us  are  men  to  knock 
under  to  misfortune.  Yet  when 
you  know  all,  you  will  admit  that 
I  might  well  shrink  from  the  task. 
Nay,  don't  get  impatient.  The 
Southern  Counties  Bank  is  in 
extreme  difficulties ;  already  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  it  has 
closed  its  doors." 

"  Good  heavens !  you  don't  say 
so.  How  many  shares  has  your 
mother  got  in  it  ? — twenty  or  there- 
abouts, is  it  not  ? " 

"  Twenty.     Yes." 

"With unlimited  liability.  What 
a  terrible  misfortune !  I  never 
could  have  foreseen  anything  like 
this,  though  you  know  that  as  one 
of  her  trustees  I  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  selling ;  and  if  old  George 
Leslie  had  not  been  another,  sold 
most  certainly  the  shares  would 
have  been.  But  he  was  supine 
and  ailing,  and  slow  to  do  any- 
thing, and  I  own  I  never  lookt 
for  anything  worse  than  fluctv 
tions." 

"You  acted  for  the  best,  and 
need  not  reproach  yourself,  sir. 
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But  read  that,"  and  Leslie  pulled 
the  '  Scotsman '  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  handed  it  over  to  his  uncle. 
"  It  seems  there  were  ugly  rumours 
afloat,  but  I  have  hardly  looked 
at  the  papers  for  the  last  day  or 
two.  Not  that  we  could  have 
done  anything  in  time.  My  uncle 
George  is  at  Kissingen,  and  in  no 
condition  to  transact  business." 

Moray  hardly  listened.  He  was 
devouring  the  'Scotsman's'  money 
article.  The  rumours  of  the  pre- 
vious day  or  two,  following  just  on 
the  collapse  of  one  or  two  great 
firms  of  ironmasters  and  ship- 
builders, some  of  whose  partners 
were  either  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tion or  closely  connected  with  it, 
had  been  quickly  followed  by  a 
panic  and  a  run.  Other  houses 
of  equal  importance  were  said 
to  be  compromised  or  involved. 
Should  they  come  down  in  turn, 
as  was  hourly  expected,  the  bank 
must  fail  to  face  its  liabilities.  It 
was  insinuated  that  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours  the  shares  had  been 
artificially  bolstered  by  money 
found  by  the  Board.  The  bolster- 
ing, if  it  were  a  fact,  had  failed  of 
its  purpose;  now  in  the  reaction, 
the  relapse  in  the  shares  had  been 
tremendous ;  and  when  the  writer 
penned  the  article,  they  were  prac- 
tically unsaleable.  In  another 
corner  of  the  paper,  a  paragraph 
announced,  on  good  authority,  that 
the  other  Scottish  banks,  after 
protracted  deliberations,  had  been 
unable  to  see  their  way  to  tiding 
the  "Southern"  through  its  diffi- 
culties. 

"  Which,  if  it  be  true — and  true 
it  probably  is— is  necessarily  the 
bank's  death  -  warrant,"  sighed 
Leslie. 

Moray  nodded  a  gloomy  assent. 
"  But  after  all,"  he  said,  in  another 
moment,  "  matters  might  have 
been  very  much  worse.  Your 
mother  will  always  have  her  join- 
ture from  Roodholm — £400,  is  it 


not  1  I  don't  imagine  the  creditors 
can  touch  that ;  nor  is  she  in  any 
way  bound  to  sacrifice  it.  She 
loses  her  Southern  Counties  shares 
—  say,  round  numbers,  .£5000. 
The  rest  of  her  trust  funds  must 
be  given  up — say,  again  in  round 
numbers,  as  much  more.  Well,  to 
say  nothing  of  being  her  brother 
and  rich,  as  a  negligent  trustee,  I 
am  really  responsible.  When  she 
has  got  a  full  discharge,  I  start  her 
fair  again ;  I  pay  her  over  the 
£10,000,  and  never  miss  it. .  My 
dear  boy,  after  all,  we  are  making 
a  mountain  of  a  molehill ;  consider 
that  settled,  and  let  me  go  back  to 
my  shooting,  unless  you  mean  to 
make  Donald  your  enemy  for  life." 

But  Leslie  laid  a  hand  gently 
on  his  shoulder.  "  God  knows, 
my  dearest  uncle,  how  grieved  I 
am ;  but  I  fear  you  fail  to  realise 
the  situation.  If  the  leading  article 
in  the  '  Scotsman '  be  reliable,  the 
liabilities  of  this  most  unlucky  con- 
cern will  be  enormous." 

"  Very  probably,  my  dear  fellow, 
and  very  sorry  I  am  for  the  share- 
holders ;  but  how  need  that  affect 
your  mother?  She  gives  up  her 
property  :  I  make  it  good  to  her ; 
and  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  the 
whole  will  pass  like  an  ugly  dream, 
and  the  worst  she  can  suffer  will 
be  a  few  days'  anxiety." 

"  Would  to  God  that  were  the 
worst,  sir !  But  you — you  are  a 
trustee." 

"  Well,  and  what  then  1 " 

"  Why,  surely  you  must  know, 
or  you  ought  to  have  been  in- 
formed, that  in  such  a  case  as  this 
the  personal  property  of  the  trus- 
tees is  held  liable  to  the  uttermost 
farthing.  My  uncle  George  has 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  and 
I  dread  to  think  what  the  calls 
may  be." 

Moray  let  fall  the  butt  of  his 
gun  as  if  he  were  grounding  arms, 
and  his  jaw  dropped  at  the  same 
time.  He  passed  his  hot  hand 
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across  his  brow,  from  which  the 
cold  beads  of  perspiration  were 
oozing  already.  But  to  do  him 
bare  justice,  he  was  only  thinking 
of  Grace — not  of  himself,  or  even 
of  Glenconan. 

Ralph  had  nothing  to  say  at 
the  moment — no  comfort  to  give. 
But  he  felt  pangs  of  shame 
and  bitter  self-reproach  as  he  re- 
membered that  his  uncle  would 
willingly  have  got  rid  of  these 
shares,  and  would  have  done  so 
had  it  not  been  for  his  mother's 
fatal  obstinacy — for  Mrs  Leslie 
liked  good  interest  as  well  as  most 
people.  ' '  Had  I  given  my  thoughts 
to  practical  business  like  Jack 
Venables — had  I  not  gone  dream- 
ing away  existence  like  a  moon- 
struck idiot— nothing  of  this  need 
ever  have  happened.  I  ought  to 
have  used  my  influence  with  my 
mother,  and  seen  that  her  trustees 
were  made  safe." 

Almost  unconsciously  he  moaned 
out  the  reflection  aloud ;  and  Moray 
heard  it,  and  it  awoke  him  from  his 
stupor. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Ralph  ;  I  say 
to  you  what  you  said  to  me  a  few 
moments  ago,  that  you  have  no 
cause  to  reproach  yourself.  The 
business  was  mine,  and  mine  alone, 
for  we  know  that  your  uncle  George 
was  but  a  dummy.  Any  interfer- 
ence of  yours  would  have  been 
unwarrantable,  and  of  course  we 
should  have  resented  it.  No,  no  ; 
happen  what  will,  always  remem- 
ber you  have  nothing  to  blame 
yourself  for." 

"  It  is  generous  of  you  to  say 
so,  sir ;  and  to  forget  your  own 
troubles  in  trying  to  relieve  mine. 
But  your  generosity  cannot  alter 
the  state  of  the  case,  nor  affect 
any  reparation  it  is  in  my  power 
to  make." 

The  first  shock  over,  with  its 
terrible  suddenness,  Moray  was 
not  a  man  to  be  prostrated. 
Though  he  might  quiver  like  the 
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oak  to  the  first  burst  of  the  hurri- 
cane, he  was  not  a  man  either  to 
bend  or  break.  Though  wind  and 
tide  had  for  the  most  part  been  in 
his  favour,  he  had  nevertheless 
battled  with  the  world  as  a  mere 
lad,  and  had  always  quietly  prided 
himself  on  indomitable  courage 
and  the  prompt  resolutions  that 
were  not  to  be  shaken.  Nor  did 
his  natural  strength  of  mind  or 
the  habits  of  a  lifetime  fail  him 
in  this  extremity.  It  was  char- 
acteristic that  as  he  walked  me- 
chanically onwards,  while  his  mind 
was  full  of  Grace  and  her  fortunes, 
already  he  was  vaguely  devising 
means  of  parrying  or  retrieving 
the  calamity  that  threatened  them. 
"  Could  I  only  see  her  safe,  could 
I  only,  were  it  possible,  keep  Glen- 
conan for  her,  even  at  the  cost  of 
heavy  mortgages,  I  would  think 
little  myself  of  going  back  to  the 
East,  and  betaking  myself  to  the 
enterprises  I  used  to  love  so  well. 
I  am  strong  as  ever  I  was,  though 
a  little  stiffer."  And  he  stretched 
the  iron  muscles  of  his  arms,  and 
expanded  the  breadth  of  his  burly 
chest.  "  If  Grace  were  but  happily 
married,  I  might  go  with  an  easy 
mind,  though  it  would  be  hard  to 
turn  my  back  on  her  again."  And 
as  he  thought  of  Grace  being  mar- 
ried, he  glanced  naturally  at  Leslie, 
who  was  stalking  by  his  side  in 
sad  abstraction.  Leslie,  he  knew, 
would  welcome  such  a  match  ;  but 
he  was  not  quite  so  sure  of  his 
favourite,  Jack  Venables. 

Then  came  a  distraction  which 
did  him  good.  As  the  laird,  usually 
so  keen,  seemed  to  have  cast  all 
thought  of  the  shooting  behind 
him,  Donald  Ross  became  ireful, 
and  then  anxious.  The  dogs  ranged 
unobserved,  and  "  drew "  through 
the  heather  unnoticed.  Don  had 
dropped  to  a  steady  point :  Flora, 
the  most  graceful  of  Gordon  setters, 
had  backed  him  in  an  attitude  of 
statuesque  sublimity :  the  laird  had 
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walked  past  unheeding:  the  birds 
had  skimmed  away  unharmed. 
Donald's  mind  was  made  up  that 
he  must  be  in  the  presence  of  some 
strange  misfortune,  and  to  relieve 
his  mind,  he  swore  at  Don ;  then 
stooped  and  patted  him  kindly  on 
the  head.  Whereupon  that  saga- 
cious animal  looked  as  puzzled  as 
the  old  keeper.  Thenceforward 
Donald  set  himself  to  watch  his 
master,  as  keenly  as  one  of  his  ter- 
riers would  have  watched  an  otter's 
hole.  From  his  place  behind  he 
could  see  little  of  Glenconan's  face, 
but  he  studied  his  gestures,  and 
the  set  of  his  shoulders.  The 
signs  were  plain  as  print  to  him, 
and  his  worst  suspicions  were  con- 
firmed. The  faithful  old  fellow 
would  have  given  a  year's  wages  to 
know  the  best  or  the  worst  of  it  at 
once.  But  his  native  refinement 
reminded  him  that  attention,  how- 
ever well  meant,  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  offensive,  so  he  fell  back  sev- 
eral paces  further  in  the  rear,  by 
that  mano3uvre  keeping  the  gillie 
behind  him.  Secure  from  obser- 
vation, as  he  thought,  his  rugged 
features  showed  the  intensity  of 
his  sympathy  ;  and,  like  Leslie,  he 
went  walking  in  silent  meditation, 
lifting  his  eyes  occasionally  from 
the  ground  to  take  another  survey 
of  his  master. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  Moray 
chanced  to  turn  round.  He  was 
taking  a  fond  look  down  the  strath 
that  might  soon  be  lost  to  him  for 
ever,  and  the  eyes  of  the  master 
and  the  follower  met.  Donald's 
weather-beaten  face  coloured  up 
like  a  girl's,  and  he  felt  painfully 
guilty.  As  to  Moray,  he  under- 
stood it  all ;  and  the  sympathy  of 
his  faithful  old  servant  sent  a  warm 
glow  to  his  heart.  He  had  friends 
still — here  was  one  of  the  stanch- 
est  of  them  —  with  health  and 
strength.  Surely  he  was  not  so 
much  to  be  pitied  after  all  :  surely 
he  might  make  a  manful  fight  for 


his  daughter.  He  made  Donald 
a  sign,  who  came  to  his  side  in  a 
moment.  In  gratitude,  and  some- 
thing like  actual  love,  he  could 
have  almost  embraced  the  old 
keeper  in  foreign  fashion :  he 
would  certainly  have  pressed  his 
honest  hand,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  watchful  eyes  of  the  gillie. 

"It's  like  that  you  may  have 
had  some  ill  news,  Glenconan;  it 
would  take  a  deal  to  make  you 
give  over  the  shooting  in  the  very 
best  of  the  day." 

"  You're  right,  Donald ;  I  have 
had  bad  news,  and  in  due  time 
you  shall  know  all  about  it.  But 
it's  nothing,  as  I  hope,  that  may 
not  be  got  over ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time, remember,  not  a  word  to 
Miss  Grace." 

"  'Deed,  Glenconan,  and  you  may 
trust  me  there.  I  would  rather  be 
crushed  to  death  under  the  stones, 
like  poor  Angus,  than  bring  one 
cloud  across  the  sunshine  of  her 
bonnie  face." 

"I  am  quite  sure  of  it;  and 
now  I  must  try  to  shoot  a  bit,  or 
Hector,  behind  there,  will  be  hav- 
ing queer  fancies.  It  may  be  the 
last  time,"  he  added,  involuntarily; 
and  Donald  groaned  aloud  as  he 
heard  the  sad  ejaculation. 

"  The  Lord  preserve  me,  Glencon- 
an !  don't  say  it's  as  bad  as  that ; " 
and  he  threw  so  much  of  heart- 
felt melancholy  into  his  droning 
pronunciation  of  the  "bad,"  that, 
in  other  circumstances,  it  would 
have  made  his  master  smile.  Now 
he  merely  shook  his  head  in  sad 
assent  to  what  sounded  like  the 
dying  wail  of  a  funeral  dirge  on 
the  bagpipes  over  the  departing 
glories  of  the  house  of  Moray. 

"  Bad  as  it  may  be,  we  must 
make  the  best  of  it,  Donald ;  and 
happen  what  may,  I  shall  never 
forget  your  kindness." 

He  felt  strangely  softened  in  his 
present  mood.  He  had  always 
been  a  good  and  a  liberal  master, 
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but  now  he  thought  he  had  never 
done  half  enough  for  dependants 
who  had  been  born  and  brought 
up  under  the  shadow  of  his  ancient 
roof-tree.  How  he  mourned  inter- 
nally over  the  wasted  opportunities 
that  might  be  gone  from  him  never 
more  to  return ! 

These  thoughts  at  least  found 
no  response  in  Donald's  breast. 
He  remembered,  as  indeed  he 
might,  the  bright  high-spirited 
boy  he  had  taught  to  shoot  and 
throw  a  fly ;  who  had  never  for- 
gotten him,  even  when  exiled 
among  outlandish  savages;  who 
had  sent  him  home,  by  way  of 
appropriate  souvenirs,  the  heads 
and  skins  of  the  strange  and  out- 
landish beasts  which  garnished  the 
walls  of  his  little  cottage,  and  were 
the  wonder  of  the  neighbours  for 
forty  miles  round.  A  proud  man 
Donald  had  been,  when  keepers 
and  gillies  made  pilgrimages  to  see 
them,  gaping  in  astonishment  as 
they  heard  him  descant  on  the 
wonderful  exploits  of  this  modern 
Nimrod.  A  far  prouder  man  he 
had  been,  when  the  Nimrod  would 
beat  up  his  quarters,  when  he  came 
back  to  Glenconan  from  the  East 
on  his  periodical  visits.  Donald 
had  adored  the  man  who  had  been 
his  ideal  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
hero ;  though  latterly  he  had  set 
up  a  rival  idol  in  the  person  of  the 
laird's  beautiful  daughter.  After 
all,  though,  the  two  were  a  duality 
of  deity,  distinct,  no  doubt,  yet  in- 
divisible in  his  affections.  They 
had  always  seemed  to  be  removed 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  earth- 
ly calamities  save  age  and  death, 
which  must  come  to  everybody. 
Had  any  gay  trifler  played  false 
with  Miss  Grace — had  it  been  "the 
Duke"  himself,  or  a  son  of  the 
minister — Donald,  though  a  pious 
man,  and  a  regular  church-goer, 
inasmuch  as  a  mountain-walk  of 
nine  miles  might  permit,  would 
have  shot  him  with  as  little  re- 
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morse  as  a  hooded  crow.  Now,  in 
so  far  as  he  knew,  this  unknown 
evil  had  been  wrought  by  no  enemy 
in  particular.  Notwithstanding, 
and  without  any  spur  of  personal 
animosity,  he  was  just  as  ready  to 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  master  or 
Miss  Grace.  And  as  the  greater 
included  the  less,  he  longed  to  place 
his  little  property  at  their  disposal; 
for  Donald,  who  had  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  life,  never  doubted  that 
money  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mischief.  I  said  that  the  greater 
included  the  less  ;  yet  possibly  his 
money  was  more  to  him  than  his 
life.  A  hardy  hillman,  when  his 
foot  was  on  his  native  crags,  he 
would  have  thought  nothing  of 
risking  a  slip  into  a  bottomless 
abyss,  or  a  shot  from  the  gun  of 
some  daring  night-poacher.  That 
was  always  in  the  way  of  his  busi- 
ness. But  he  was  a  prudent  Scot 
as  he  was  a  daring  mountaineer, 
and  few  men  could  more  heartily 
appreciate  the  possession  of  riches 
superior  to  his  station.  Come  what 
might, — age,  illness,  or  crippled 
limbs,  —  he  might  live  on  his 
hardly  saved  means,  nor  be  burden 
even  to  Glenconan.  The  thought 
had  cheered  his  heart  through 
many  a  toilsome  walk,  and  many 
a  lonely  night-watch.  So  when 
he  eagerly  offered  to  give  up  all  to 
the  laird,  casting  the  care  even  of 
an  aged  mother  upon  Providence, 
I  need  hardly  say  more  for  his  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion.  And  there 
was  no  mistaking  that  he  made  the 
offer  as  if  he  ardently  desired  it 
should  be  accepted.  With  a  prompt 
decision  worthy  of  his  master,  he 
assumed  an  air  of  insinuating  diplo- 
macy, sidling  up  to  his  ear  and  his 
elbow,  so  that  even  Mr  Leslie 
should  not  hear  a  word. 

"  Would  you  be  willing  now  to 
do  me  a  great  kindness,  Glenconan? 
and  you  must  allow,  sir,  it  is  not 
often  that  I  have  asked  one." 

"  You  may  be  very  sure  I  will, 
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Donald,  if  it  be  in  my  power,"  an- 
swered his  master,  though  more 
than  suspecting  what  was  coming, 
for  the  moment  was  indifferently 
chosen  for  asking  ordinary  favours. 

"Well,  Glenconan,  it  is  just  this. 
You  and  your  father  before  you 
have  done  everything  for  me  and 
mine ;  and  if  I  have  the  snug  bit 
shealing  down  the  glen,  and  the 
bit  money  in  the  bank  at  Dirigwall, 
it  all  comes  of  the  kindness  of  the 
family.  And  if  it  was  money  you 
were  needing  —  or  Miss  Grace 
either," — here  he  sank  his  voice  to 
a  barely  audible  whisper, — "  you 
will  take  what  I  have,  whatever — 
will  you  not,  now  ? "  And  to  Don- 
ald the  sum  in  the  Dingwall  bank 
seemed  no  inconsiderable  fortune. 

The  laird  almost  laughed,  though 
he  was  much  more  inclined  to 
weep.  He  was  as  much  of  a  gentle- 
man as  Donald,  and  nothing  would 
have  induced  him  to  refuse  out- 
right. At  the  same  time  he 
promised  and  vowed  to  himself, 
that  if  ever  the  sunbeams  should 
shine  again  on  his  side  of  the  brae, 
Donald  and  the  old  mother  should 
bask  in  their  warmth.  Now, 
neither  the  presence  of  the  gillie 
nor  the  apprehension  of  his  secret 
getting  wind,  prevented  him  from 
grasping  Donald's  horny  palm  in 
his  own. 


"  We  can  talk  about  all  that 
later,  Donald,  if  you  please.  I 
must  wait  for  the  present  till  I  see 
my  way  a  bit.  But  be  sure  that 
there  is  not  one  of  all  my  friends 
to  whom  I  would  apply  for  assist- 
ance sooner;  meanwhile,  and  for 
the  last  time,  not  a  word  of  all 
this  to  my  daughter." 

Donald  nodded  intelligence ;  and 
withdrew  in  a  state  of  intense 
glorification,  which  for  the  mo- 
ment made  him  almost  forgetful 
of  his  master's  troubles.  Qlen- 
conan  had  squeezed  his  hand,  and 
turned  towards  him  in  adversity. 
Glenconan  had  as  good  as  promised 
to  take  his  money  if  he  needed  it. 
Glenconan,  in  short,  had  treated 
him  more  than  ever  as  a  friend; 
and  Donald  would  have  liked,  as 
the  assassin  in  the  Border  ballad, 
to  be  "hackit  in  pieces  sma',"  by 
way  of  showing  his  gratitude. 

And  the  laird  shot  on  for  two  or 
three  hours  like  a  man,  though 
perhaps  with  something  less  than 
his  usual  skill  as  a  marksman.  If 
he  had  said  little,  he  thought  the 
more.  But  he  did  say  to  Leslie 
before  they  returned  to  the  house — 
"  It  was  not  for  nothing  I  had  my 
forebodings  of  coming  calamities 
last  night,  and  I  could  almost  be- 
lieve they  were  sent  me  as  a  mer- 
ciful warning." 


CHAPTER    XX. MORAY    GOES    THROUGH    THE    MILL. 


To  Leslie,  who  alone  was  the 
sharer  in  his  secrets,  Moray's  be- 
haviour that  evening  at  the  dinner- 
table,  and  in  the  dining-room  after- 
wards, was  nothing  less  than  heroic. 
There  was  no  bravado.  He  might 
have  been  somewhat  paler  than 
was  his  wont ;  in  place  of  turning 
to  the  decanters  for  a  fillip,  he 
drank  far  less  than  usual.  But 
he  did  the  honours  with  the  ease 
of  a  hospitable  Highlander;  and 
the  shrewdest  of  his  several  sharp- 


sighted  guests  never  suspected 
anything  of  his  inward  anguish. 
The  long  -  protracted  dinner  was 
all  the  more  trying  that  the  un- 
conscious Jack  Venables,  in  the 
flush  of  his  last  piece  of  good  for- 
tune, was  in  the  highest  possible 
spirits,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
suppress  them.  Why  should  he  ? 
They  were  all  friends,  and,  as  usual, 
nobody  seemed  to  grudge  him  his 
luck.  If  any  one  appeared  indif- 
ferent to  it  or  jealous  of  it,  it  was 
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Leslie ;  and  for  him  Mr  Venables 
could  make  allowances.  If  Leslie's 
gloomy  silence  affected  him  in  any 
way,  it  was  chiefly  because  it  re- 
minded him  of  his  deep  obliga- 
tion. "Against  any  one  else," 
he  thought,  "  I  should  make  the 
running  at  once,  and  strike  home 
with  Grace  and  her  father,  while 
the  iron  is  hot.  But  that  placid 
kind  of  poetical  fellow  takes  things 
so  terribly  to  heart ;  and  come 
what  may  of  my  own  matrimonial 
prospects,  in  common  gratitude  I 
must  not  make  him  miserable  for 
life.  I  must  feel  my  own  way  be- 
fore I  do  anything  further;  and 
after  all,  should  Grace  have  the 
bad  taste  to  prefer  him,  I  must 
comfort  myself  as  I  may,  and  seek 
consolation  elsewhere.  She  is  an 
extremely  bewitchinggirl,  no  doubt ; 
but  there  are  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it ; "  and 
so  thinking,  he  looked  critically 
towards  Julia  Winstanley,  who, 
catching  his  eyes,  averted  her  own. 
Jack  remembered,  too,  that  his 
cousin  was  an  heiress ;  but  at  that 
moment  his  confidence  in  his  own 
luck  was  so  great  that  he  was  in 
even  a  less  mercenary  mood  than 
usual,  and  he  never  much  cared  for 
money  for  its  own  sake.  And  so, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Chateau 
Lafitte,  he  came  to  the  comfortable 
conclusion  that  he  might  demon- 
strate his  gratitude  to  Leslie  with 
no  extraordinary  sacrifice  :  that  he 
would  be  guided  by  circumstances 
without  suffering  himself  to  be 
crushed  by  them. 

But  if  Jack  was  inclined  to  re- 
sent Ralph  Leslie's  apathy,  he  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  his  uncle's 
want  of  interest.  Moray  braced 
himself  to  remember  how  he  would 
have  felt  had  the  impending  calam- 
ity not  been  announced  to  him. 
Then  he  would  have  made  his 
nephew's  stroke  of  success  his  own, 
and  set  himself  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  by  promoting  an  unusual 


gaiety.  While  Jack,  with  a  mod- 
esty more  or  less  unaffected,  par- 
ried the  compliments  his  uncle  paid 
him  on  his  sagacity,  by  carrying 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 
Having  given  Winstanley  due 
credit  for  his  advice  once  for  all, 
he  almost  ridiculed  Mr  Moray  for 
paying  him  any  compliments. 

"  You  seem  inclined  to  put  me 
in  the  place  of  Mr  Pecksniff",  who 
would  have  ascribed  all  the  merit 
to  the  virtues  of  his  system  of  edu- 
cation had  his  daughter  picked  up  a 
purse  in  the  street.  This  plum  has 
dropped  into  my  mouth  because  I 
happened  to  be  sitting  under  the 
tree,  and  I  chanced  to  be  sitting 
there  with  my  mouth  wide  open. 
With  you  now,  as  you  very  well 
know,  it  was  altogether  a  different 
thing.  You  followed  up  a  first 
success  with  stroke  upon  stroke,  all 
of  them  being  directly  due  to  your 
courage,  foresight,  and  determina- 
tion. I  don't  mean  to  blow  your 
trumpet  at  your  own  table ;  but  if 
I  appear  to  flatter  you  in  speaking 
the  simple  truth,  you  ought  to  re- 
member the  provocation  you  have 
given  me.  Ralph,  there,  should 
consecrate  a  poem  to  your  com- 
mercial exploits — perhaps,  indeed, 
he  is  contemplating  one,  for  he 
seems  to  be  wrapt  in  silent  medita- 
tion. Or,  better  still,  you  might 
give  us  an  autobiography  yourself, 
in  the  style  of  Daniel  Defoe ;  if 
you  were  frankly  circumstantial, 
its  success  should  be  assured.  It 
might  have  a  run  with  the  rising 
generation  like  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  ought  assuredly  to  throw 
Smiles  on  'Self-help'  into  the 
shade." 

"  Upon  my  word  and  honour  I 
agree  with  you,  Venables,"  chimed 
in  Winstanley.  "  I  never  thought 
of  our  good  host  turning  author ; 
but  now  that  you  suggest  it,  I 
don't  see  why  he  should  not.  I 
daresay  he  may  be  as  strong  in 
literary  talent  as  on  other  points — 
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at  all  events,  he  might  take  Mr 
Leslie  into  a  literary  partnership  ; 
arid  what  with  Glenconan's  prac- 
tical romance,  and  Mr  Leslie's 
poetry,  we  should  have  such  a  vol- 
ume as  the  world  has  seldom  seen. 
What  do  you  say  to  it,  Miss 
Moray  ? " 

Miss  Moray  laughed  and  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  joke,  if  joke 
it  was.  But  apparently  she 
thought  the  suggestion  worth  seri- 
ous attention,  for  she  believed  her 
father  to  be  equal  to  anything, 
and  longed  that  justice  should  be 
done  to  a  noble  life,  which  had  had 
so  little  of  the  contamination  of 
everyday  trade  about  it. 

Never  in  his  life,  perhaps — not 
even  on  that  fatal  afternoon — had 
Moray  suffered  so  much  as  from 
those  ill-timed  compliments  and 
his  daughter's  playfulness.  He 
sat  there  tied  to  the  stake,  nor 
could  he  escape  from  it,  while 
his  favourite  nephew  held  fire- 
brands to  his  epidermis,  and  his 
daughter  with  loving  eyes  and 
smiling  lips  blew  the  brands  into 
a  smouldering  glow,  and  made 
his  sufferings  wellnigh  intolerable. 
Those  successes  of  his,  to  what 
did  they  all  amount  now,  but 
the  remorse  and  disappointments 
of  a  wasted  life  ?  To  what  had 
he  devoted  the  strength  and  the 
powers  of  a  lifetime,  but  to  pre- 
paring for  himself  this  crowning 
bitterness?  His  saddest  presenti- 
ments had  never  foreshadowed  any- 
thing so  bad ;  and  judging  by  the 
sharp  measure  meted  out  to  him, 
his  reproaching  conscience  had 
treated  him  only  too  leniently. 
Well,  as  he  paid  such  a  penalty, 
surely  his  faults  would  be  purged  ; 
and  at  any  rate  there  was  some 
measure  of  consolation  in  that, 
were  it  not  that  the  sins  of  the 
father  were  being  visited  upon  the 
child,  and  that  the  unconscious 
innocent  one  opposite  to  him  was 
to  suffer  with  the  guilty. 


But  the  longest  of  all  evenings 
must  have  an  end  ;  and  even  with 
sea-sickness  in  an  Australian  liner, 
or  toothache  in  the  trans-Conti- 
nental express,  we  are  reminded 
that  time  is  not  eternity.  When 
the  ladies  had  retired  to  bed  and 
the  gentlemen  to  the  smoking- 
room,  Moray  excused  himself — 
truly  enough — -on  the  score  of 
some  business,  and  made  a  sign  to 
Ralph  Leslie,  which  was  acknow- 
ledged. Five  minutes  afterwards 
they  were  together  in  Moray's  den. 

"  My  things  are  packed,  and  per- 
haps you  will  kindly  order  the  dog- 
cart to  take  me  on  to  meet  the  train 
to-morrow  morning,"  said  Leslie. 

"  I  supposed  as  much,"  returned 
his  uncle,  "  and  you  are  right  to 
follow  that  telegram  of  yours  to 
your  mother  immediately.  She 
will  need  your  presence  and  ad- 
vice. Fortunately  my  sister  is  a 
woman  of  sense  and  spirit ;  and 
she  keeps  that  small  jointure,  I 
suppose,  under  any  circumstances?" 

"  I  do  not  know  how  that  may 
be,"  returned  Leslie.  "  In  the  first 
place,  the  creditors  may  have  a 
lien  even  upon  a  secured  income ; 
in  the  next  place,  if  I  know  my 
mother  at  all,  if  she  thinks  sufferers 
have  any  moral  claim  on  her,  she 
will  never  stand  upon  legal  tech- 
nicalities." 

"  As  to  her  legal  rights,  I  can  say 
nothing.  But  were  she  to  make 
any  sacrifice  such  as  you  suggest,  it 
would  be  nothing  less  than  Quix- 
otic. That,  at  least,  is  my  deliber- 
ate opinion ;  and  you  know,  Ralph, 
whether  I  am  likely  to  think  light- 
ly of  conscientious  scruples." 

"  Assuredly  not ;  and,  no  doubt, 
your  opinion  would  have  great 
weight  with  my  mother.  How- 
ever, till  I  have  an  interview  with 
her  lawyer,  it  is  premature  to  dis- 
cuss the  point.  I  hope  sincerely, 
for  her  sake,  she  may  have  a  right 
to  her  jointure,  and  that  she  can 
stick  to  it  without  any  searchings 
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of  heart.  Otherwise,  it  will  be  a 
black  look-out  for  her,  and  I  don't 
know  who  there  is  to  help  her." 

Moray  stared  at  Ralph  in  as- 
tonishment, which  he  did  not  seek 
to  conceal.  And,  of  course,  Ralph 
understood  him,  and  answered  the 
look  in  a  rather  injured  tone, 

"  Why,  sir,  you  surely  cannot 
possibly  suppose  that  I  mean  to 
continue  master  of  my  little  pro- 
perty 1  It  is  strictly  entailed,  as 
you  are  aware,  but  the  rents  are 
at  my  own  disposal ;  and  if  your 
fortune  must  be  engulfed  in  this 
miserable  wreck,  you  cannot  im- 
agine that  I  am  to  save  anything?" 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  boy,  I  do 
think  so ;  and  you  are  not  only 
justified  in  holding  to  your  income, 
but  bound  to  do  so.  If  things  are 
as  bad  as  we  fear,  you  cannot  save 
me;  for  the  value  of  your  life- 
rent  of  Roodholm,  even  could  you 
give  a  valid  title  to  it,  which  I 
doubt,  would  be  a  mere  drop  in 
the  bucket.  So  much  for  legality 
or  expediency.  As  for  morality,  I 
say  that  the  surrender  would  be 
more  Quixotic  than  the  case  of 
your  mother  parting  with  her 
jointure.  I  may  be  beggared  for 
a  technicality,  and  hard  it  seems ; 
but  you  tell  me  that  the  law  is 
clear,  so  there  is  nothing  for  me 
but  resignation.  If  you  voluntar- 
ily handed  over  your  skin  to  the 
flaying  knives  of  the  liquidators  on 
a  technicality,  you  would  fly  in  the 
face  of  your  family  duties,  and  sin 
against  all  natural  affection." 

Leslie  was  struck  by  the  argu- 
ment, but  not  altogether  persuaded. 
He  sat  silent,  turning  the  question 
slowly  in  his  mind,  as  was  his 
custom.  So  Moray,  in  his  anxiety 
to  drive  the  argument  home  and 
clench  it,  tried  the  effect  of  an 
appeal  from  which  he  would  other- 
wise have  shrunk. 

"  You  desire  to  ease  your  mind 
by  involving  yourself  in  our  com- 


mon misfortune ;  you  don't  want 
to  float  away  on  the  raft  of  Rood- 
holm,  while  Grace  and  I  go  down 
with  Glenconan  and  all  our  per- 
sonal property.  I  understand  the 
feeling,  and  it  does  you  honour. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  any  one 
has  a  claim  on  you  it  is  we,  rather 
than  the  creditors  of  this  most  un- 
lucky bank.  You  know  I  do  not 
speak  for  myself ;  and  my  speaking 
at  all  commits  me  personally  never 
to  accept  a  single  shilling  from 
you.  But  I  confess  I  should  not 
be  sorry  to  know  that  Grace  as 
well  as  your  mother  had  a  friend, 
on  whose  purse  and  sympathy  I 
could  see  her  fall  back  in  case 
of  necessity,  without  any  great 
sense  of  humiliation.  There  is 
not  another  man  living  to  whom 
I  would  say  as  much  ;  and  remem- 
ber that,  after  all,  you  are  our 
nearest  kinsman." 

"  If  I  could  only  play  the  Boaz 
to  my  cousin's  Ruth,"  thought 
Ralph ;  but  he  was  too  generous 
to  give  expression  to  the  thought 
in  the  circumstances.  Though  he 
would  not  commit  himself  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  he  was  willing 
enough  to  be  convinced  by  such 
considerations,  and  he  intimated  as 
much  to  his  uncle,  considerably  to 
that  gentleman's  comfort.  The  next 
morning  he  started  for  the  south, 
charged  to  make  all  possible  in- 
quiries at  the  fountain-head,  and 
to  sift  the  matter  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  bottom. 

"  Don't  telegraph,  whatever  you 
do,"  said  Moray,  "  unless  in 
case  of  extreme  necessity.  Grace 
must  know  nothing  of  this,  till  we 
are  assured  of  the  extent  of  the 
calamity,  and  disclosure  becomes 
inevitable.  But  write  fully,  and 
above  all,  frankly ;  my  best  hope 
now  of  an  easy  mind  is  to  know 
the  worst,  that  I  may  lose  as  little 
time  as  possible  in  setting  about 
making  the  best  of  it." 
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THERE  has  been  so  much  written 
lately  on  this  subject,  and  it  has 
been  of  such  a  one-sided  character, 
that  any  excuse  for  the  following 
few  words  seems  hardly  needed. 
The  writer  only  wishes  that  some 
one  more  competent  than  himself 
had  taken  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf 
of  the  noblest  animal  we  have  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  who  contrib- 
utes not  a  little  to  our  table,  and 
a  great  deal  to  our  sport.  What 
does  this  outcry  against  deer- 
forests  mean  ?  Nothing  less  than 
the  almost  total  extinction  of  their 
present  denizens.  Deer,  it  is  true, 
do  not  mind  sheep;  but  their  neces- 
sary concomitants,  men  and  dogs, 
they  utterly  abhor.  I  have  al- 
ways seen  deer  more  frightened  at 
a  man's  voice  or  the  bark  of  a  dog, 
than  at  the  report  of  a  rifle.  If, 
therefore,  all  deer-forests  are  to  be 
turned  into  sheep-walks,  as  their 
enemies  propose,  there  would  soon 
be  an  end  of  the  deer,  except  per- 
haps a  happening  one,  who  would 
eventually  meet  his  death  late  in 
the  year,  and  when  unfit  for  food, 
at  the  hand  of  the  poacher.  It 
will,  no  doubt,  be  said  that  in  old 
times  there  were  plenty  of  deer 
for  sport,  and  fewer  forests.  I 
answer  that  at  that  time  there 
were  not  nearly  so  many  sheep, 
and  consequently  fewer  shepherds 
and  their  attendant  dogs.  The 
deer  were  not  hunted  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other ; 
and,  except  in  the  "rutting"  season, 
were  generally  to  be  found  the  next 
day  somewhere  near  the  place 
where  they  had  been  seen  the  day 
before.  Now — and  I  speak  with 
considerable  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject— this  is  not  the  case.  On  sheep 
or  uncleared  ground  it  is  rare  that 
stags  stop  for  any  length  of  time. 
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They  know  what  to  expect,  are 
restless  in  consequence,  and  travel 
as  fast  as  they  can  between  the  one 
forest  from  which  they  have  been 
disturbed  and  the  other  where  they 
know  they  will  be  at  peace,  so  far 
as  shouting  men  and  barking  dogs 
are  concerned.  Hinds  are  neither 
so  restless  nor  so  frightened  at 
these  sounds  as  stags,  and  will,  re- 
main on  sheep  ground  for  years, 
— taking  care,  however,  to  hide 
themselves  in  the  thickest  of  the 
birchwoods,  only  going  out  a  short 
distance  to  feed,  and  dashing  back 
into  cover  on  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  danger.  Stags,  when  dis- 
turbed in  this  way,  will  go  for 
miles.  I  contend,  therefore,  that 
to  turn  all  forests  into  sheep-farms 
would  almost  eradicate  the  deer. 
They  would  be  driven  from  pillar 
to  post,  would  never  have  a  mo- 
ment's peace ;  they  would  put  on 
no  fat  to  enable  them  to  face  the 
cold  and  stormy  winter,  would 
wander  down  to  the  villages  on 
the  sea -coast  miserable  bags  of 
bones,  and  at  last  a  dastardly 
charge  of  slugs  would  put  an  end 
to  their  existence. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  over- 
stated my  case ;  and  I  appeal  to 
those  who  love  the  wild  red-deer 
and  all  his  ways,  who  have  watched 
him  through  glass,  stalked  him  in 
his  native  corries,  and  derived  end- 
less pleasure  and  not  a  little  food 
for  thought  in  his  pursuit,  to  save 
him  from  such  a  fate  as  this.  My 
pleading  must,  I  know,  of  neces- 
sity be  addressed  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  people  in  this  country  so  far 
as  practical  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject is  concerned,  for  comparatively 
few  have  ever  enjoyed  the  sport  of 
deer-stalking ;  but  taking  a  broader 
ground,  I  do  confidently  appeal  to 
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the  majority  of  Englishmen,  who 
are  sportsmen  at  heart  and  in  feel- 
ings, to  help  with  their  voices  as 
well  as  their  pens  the  cause  which 
I  believe  every  Highlander  has  at 
heart.  I  cannot  think  it  is  he  who 
has  raised  this  outcry  against  the 
deer;  but  I  attribute  it  entirely 
to  the  advanced  section  of  the 
Radical  party,  the  agitation-mong- 
er, who  always  seems  to  flourish, 
however  badly  off  every  one  else 
may  be ;  and  to  the  Lowland  sheep- 
farmer  from  Dumfriesshire  and  the 
neighbouring  counties,  in  whose 
hands  so  many  farms  in  the  north 
of  Scotland  are  at  present.  The 
true  Highlander  is  too  fond  of  the 
deer  and  too  fond  of  sport  to  wish 
for  this ;  and,  above  all,  he  never 
forgets  that  it  was  for  sheep  and 
not  for  deer  that  so  many  houses 
were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  so 
many  glens  made  desolate.  No ; 
as  long  as  he  has  grass  for  his  cow 
and  a  few  sheep,  with  a  fore-quarter 
of  venison  now  and  again  to  com- 
pensate him  for  the  small  damage 
which  may  have  been  done  to  his 
croft,  he  likes  to  see  the  deer.  The 
Lowland  farmer,  on  the  contrary, 
has  been  brought  up  where  there 
are  no  deer ;  he  sees  no  beauty  ii\ 
them,  is  no  sportsman  (I  speak  of 
them  as  a  class,  and  not  as  indi- 
viduals), and  cares  about  nothing 
but  his  sheep.  He  fancies  that 
the  deer  in  some  way  interfere 
with  the  comfort  and  feeding  of 
his  flocks ;  forgetting  that  the 
landlord,  if  he  can  only  advertise 
his  shooting  with  the  words, 
"There  are  always  deer  on  the 
ground  " — an  ambiguous  phrase,  to 
say  the  least  of  it — will  get  an  en- 
hanced rent  for  it,  which  he  would 
otherwise  probably  put  on  the 
farmer.  What  possible  damage 
can  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty 
travelling  stags  do? 

There  is  another  reason  why  the 
Highlander   should  like  the  deer. 
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It  is  from  his  race,  and  not  from 
the  Lowlander,  that  stalkers,  keep- 
ers, and  gillies  are  drawn.  The 
two  first  get  good  wages,  comfort- 
able houses,  and  many  perquisites. 
Gillies  also  are  well  paid — in  some 
places  almost  too  well ;  but  I  ut- 
terly deny,  as  I  have  seen  stated 
in  print,  but  by  a  person  who  on 
the  face  of  it  knows  nothing  of  the 
matter,  that  they  do  nothing  but 
drink  all  winter.  In  almost  every 
case  I  have  known,  they  return, 
when  the  shooting  season  is  over, 
to  their  ordinary  employment. 
There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule, 
and,  no  doubt,  here  as  elsewhere; 
but  I  defy  any  one  to  say  that  the 
Scotch  stalkers,  keepers,  and  gil- 
lies are  not  as  a  class  marvellously 
well  read  and  informed,  and  every 
one  of  them,  in  manners  and  con- 
versation, a  perfect  gentleman. 
This  result  could  hardly  be  attained 
by  a  systematic  course  of  hard 
drinking  all  the  winter.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  example  of  the  fascina- 
tion which  deer-stalking  exercises 
over  those  who  engage  in  it.  I  went 
in  one  day  to  see  an  old  stalker  who 
was  dying.  He  was  talking  away 
to  himself,  all  about  deer;  and  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  he  died, 
with  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
murmuring,  "  A  good  beast  an'  a 
good  heid."  He  had  finished  his 
last  stalk,  as  he  always  liked  to  do, 
with  a  death.  He  had  often  told 
me  that  he  wished  to  die  on  the 
hill ;  and  once,  when  he  was  very 
ill,  he  crawled  out  of  the  house, 
climbed  up  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
and  then  calmly  lay  down,  wait- 
ing for  the  end.  His  wish  was 
not  gratified,  for  he  lived  to  end  his 
days  in  his  cottage,  as  I  have  re- 
counted above. 

It  cannot  be  too  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  this  agitation  against 
deer-forests  is  only  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge,  and  that,  if  it  is 
successful,  the  abolition  of  the 
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game-laws  must  shortly  follow. 
This  latter  will,  I  venture  to  think, 
prove  an  evil  as  much  to  the  far- 
mer as  to  the  landlord.  Indeed, 
on  this  subject,  one  of  the  largest 
farmers  in  Scotland,  and  an  ad- 
vanced Radical  to  boot,  said, — If 
the  game  -  laws  are  to  be  abol- 
ished, there  must  be  enacted 
"a  varra  streengent  la'  o'  tres- 
pass." 

And  this  brings  me  to  another 
branch  of  the  same  subject,  that  of 
opening  the  mountains  of  Scotland 
to  all  and  sundry  who  may  wish 
to  walk  over  them.  The  idea 
seems  too  preposterous  to  be  seri- 
ously argued ;  but  as  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons,1  where  to  my 
mind  they  in  variably  make  a  mess  of 
anything  connected  with  sport,  and 
seriously  replied  to  in  a  leader  in 
the  '  Field,'  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words.  In  the  first  place,  why 
should  the  proposed  law  be  con- 
fined to  Scotland  1  Why  not  allow 
people  at  all  times  and  all  seasons 
to  wander  at  will  through  the 
parks,  woods,  and  fields  of  Eng- 
land 1  Why  are  Scotch  landlords 
and  farmers  to  submit  to  losses  and 
inconveniences  which  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  an  instant  by  either 
class  in  England?  Why  is  the 
Scotch  landlord  to  be  robbed  of  his 
rent — for  that  would  be  the  result 
of  such  an  act  as  this — and  sheep- 
farmers  see  their  sheep  disturbed 
and  worried,  while  the  English- 
man escapes  unhurt  ?  I  can  scarce- 
ly believe  that  legislation  is  really 
intended  on  such  lines  as  these, 
and  can  only  think  that  it  is  solely 
meant  as  a  menace  to  deer-forests. 
I  need  hardly  say  to  those  who 
understand  deer  and  their  habits, 
what  would  be  the  result.  It 
would  mean,  of  course,  the  total 
extinction  of  forests  as  sources  of 


revenue.  For  who  would  take 
one  when  he  knew,  just  as  he  was 
getting  in  to  a  fine  stag,  that  there 
was  every  probability  of  a  person- 
ally conducted  party  stepping  gaily 
on  to  the  sky-line,  or,  worse  still, 
giving  the  deer  the  wind.  Not 
one  of  this  party  would,  I  believe, 
knowingly  wish  to  spoil  sport, 
but  the  result  is  the  same. 

As  an  instance  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  ordinary  British  tourist  on 
such  matters,  poor  Frank  Buck- 
land  tells  a  most  amusing  story ; 
but  as  he  has  missed  more  than 
half  of  it,  and  I  think  it  will  bear 
re-telling,  I  here  give  it  in  full. 
The  conversation  below  was  carried 
on  between  Campbell,  the  driver 
of  the  coach  between  Ballachulish 
and  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond, 
who  was  always  chaffing  tourists, 
and  one  of  that  class  who  occupied 
the  box-seat  by  his  side.  They 
had  crawled  up  Glencoe,  and  were 
rattling  along  from  King's  House 
through  the  Black  Mount  Forest, 
when  the  tourist  began  his  inter- 
rogations as  follows  : — • 

British  Tourist.  I  say,  coach- 
man, who  does  this  property  belong 
to? 

Campbell.  The  Marquis. 

B.  T.  What  Marquis  1 

C.  (In  an  angry  tone,  and  as  if 
there  was  only  one  Marquis  in  the 
world.)  Breadalbane. 

B.  T.   And    what   do   you   call 
this  place? 

C.  The  forest. 

B.  T.  (Looking   about   him   in- 
credulously.) But  I  don't  see  any 
trees. 

C.  (With  astonishment  and  con- 
tempt.) Wha  ever  heerd  o'  trees 
in  a  forest? 

B.  T.  Well,   but,    coachman,   if 
there  are  are  no  trees  in  this  forest, 
what  are  there  ? 

C.  (Shortly.)  Deer. 


The  Access  to  Mountains  Bill  was  not  printed  when  this  paper  was  written. 
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B.  T.   I    don't    see    any    deer 
about. 

C.  It's  no'  to  say  there  are  no 
deer  becase  you  dinna  see  them. 

B.  T.  (Rather  subdued.)  Did  you 
ever  shoot  a  deer,  coachman  ? 

C.  (Looking  at  him  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye  as  he  touched  up 
the  near  leader.)  Plenty  ! 

B.  T.  Tell  us  about  it. 

C.  Weel,  ye  ken,  one  day  I  was 
oot  wi'  the  Marquis,  and  we  had 
twa  double-barrelled  Purdies.    We 
cam'  up  to  the  deer,  and  the  Mar- 
quis he  says  to  me,  "  Mr  Cammel, 
you  will  shoot  first."    "  I  will  not, 
my  lord,"  says  I.     Says  he,  "  Mr 
Cammel,  you  will  do  as  you  are 
told."    With  that  I  put  up  my  gun 
and  I  killed  three ;  but  the  Marquis 
he   put   up   his   gun   and   he   got 
sivin. 

The  conclusion  of  this  veracious 
story  brought  the  coach  to  the  end 
of  the  stage,  and  history  does  not 
say  whether  Campbell  or  the  tourist 
pursued  the  conversation.  I  have 
little  fear  of  any  bill  being  carried 
which  would  injuriously  affect  the 
sheep-farmer;  but  that  it  should 
be  seriously  argued  is  a  bad  sign  of 
the  times. 

Now  let  me  try  and  describe  a 
day's  deer-stalking.  It  is  a  fine 
morning  at  the  end  of  September, 
there  is  a  touch  of  frost  in  the  air 
which  makes  walking  a  pleasure, 
and  that  marvellous  clearness  of 
the  atmosphere  which  only  a  north 
wind  produces.  Each  mountain-top 
looks  close  at  hand,  and  every  rock 
and  inequality  stands  out  sharp  and 
well  denned.  Those  white  fleecy 
clouds,  banked  up,  tier  upon  tier,  in 
the  north,  indicate  that  we  shall 
have  snow  before  long;  and  the 
deer  are  evidently  of  the  same 
opinion,  for  they  have  come  lower 
down  to  feed  during  the  night 
than  they  have  done  for  months. 
We  start  in  two  parties  from  the 
lodge,  and  separate  at  the  wooden 
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bridge  over  the  burn  with  mutual 
wishes  for  good-luck.  Ours  is  the 
north  beat,  and  after  a  sharp  walk 
of  a  mile  or  so  up  the  glen,  we 
take  out  our  glass  and  search  the 
various  comes  in  our  view  for 
deer.  And  now  the  practised  eye 
and  knowledge  of  the  stalker  shows 
itself.  While  we  are  searching 
every  nook  and  cranny,  and  all 
the  most  unlikely  places,  Sandy 
has  put  his  glass  almost  to  a  foot 
on  the  deer. 

"  There  a  good  staag  in  Cor 
Dhu,  and  three  ither  along  wi' 
hum,  no'  bad  either,"  says  he. 

"  Where  are  they  ?  "  we  reply. 

"  D'ye  see  yon  grey  stone  in 
the  heid  o'  the  corrie  ?  Weel,  dra' 
the  gless  straight  doon  aboot  two 
hunder  yerds  and  ye'll  see  them 
lyin' — the  big  staag  wi'  his  heid 
facing  ye." 

After  many  ineffectual  attempts 
and  more  directions,  in  which  the 
"  grey  stone "  bears  a  prominent 
part,  we  at  length  find  the  deer, 
and  just  as  we  do  so  the  big  stag 
gets  up  and  stretches  himself. 

"  Man,  he's  a  gran'  beast  yon," 
from  Sandy. 

He  certainly  does  look  splendid 
standing  against  the  vivid  green  of 
the  grass  round  a  spring,  and  we 
are  all  for  stalking  him  at  once. 
A  stopper  is,  however,  put  on  that 
by  Sandy  saying — 

"D'ye  no  see  that  lot  o'  hinds 
lying  below  them  1 " 

After  much  hesitation,  caused 
by  having  to  find  them,  we  say 
we  do. 

"  Weel,  the  wind  willna  let  us 
get  at  them  from  above,  the  hinds 
'11  see  us  if  we  come  from  below, 
an'  the  sides  o'  the  corrie  are  that 
plain  they  wouldna  hide  a  mouse. 
I  dinna  see  hoo  we  can  manage 
them,  but  we'll  try  whatever." 

Off  we  went,  but  had  only  gone 
a  very  short  distance  when  we 
found  that  Sandy  was  right,  and 
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that  we  could  not  get  at  them  till 
either  they  or  the  hinds  moved. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
wait.  The  stags  were  near  the 
march,  and  much  too  good  to  leave. 
Sandy  says  the  best  has  ten  points 
"whatever,"  and  a  good  beast  as 
well.  It  seems  a  weary  time 
waiting.  We  put  up  our  glass 
now  and  then  to  see  if  there  is 
any  change ;  but  we  find  them  all 
complacently  chewing  the  cud,  and 
seemingly  with  no  intention  of 
moving  for  hours. 

"  They'll  rise  aboot  twalve 
o'clock,"  says  Sandy,  who  seems 
to  know  intuitively  what  they 
will  do,  "  and  most  likely  the 
staags  will  feed  up  wind  over  the 
shoulder  into  C6r  Beg,  and  we'll 
get  a  fine  chance  at  them  there." 

Sure  enough  he  was  right,  for  a 
few  minutes  before  twelve,  up  got  the 
stags  one  by  one,  and  began  feed- 
ing slowly  but  surely  in  the  direc- 
tion we  Avished  them  to  go.  When 
we  saw  them  over  the  shoulder, 
our  real  work  began.  Up  a  hill 
like  a  house-side  we  clambered, 
Sandy  making  the  pace  a  hot 
one ;  and  after  "  many  a  weary 
step,  and  many  a  groan "  as  each 
ridge  seemed  to  be  the  top  and 
turned  out  not  to  be,  we  at  length 
stood  panting  but  triumphant  on 
the  summit.  A.  few  minutes'  pause 
for  breath,  and  we  are  off  again, 
over  very  different  ground,  how- 
ever, for  the  top  is  nearly  as  flat 
as  a  billiard -table,  and  covered 
with  moss  and  lichens,  as  easy  to 
walk  on  and  as  pleasant  as  the 
softest  pile  carpet.  At  last  we 
reach  the  top  of  C6r  Beg,  and, 
carefully  sliding  down  the  ridge, 
we  look  over,  and  to  our  great 
delight  see  the  stags  about  500 
yards  below,  looking  to  the  naked 
eye  no  bigger  than  sheep.  A  creep 
down  a  rocky  water-course,  luckily 
dry,  but  full  of  loose  stones,  which 
Sandy  seems  never  to  displace,  but 
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which  we  hardly  treat  in  the  same 
manner,  brings  us  to  within  200 
yards  of  the  deer.  Then  comes 
the  question,  How  are  we  to  get 
any  nearer  ?  Our  friendly  water- 
course has  come  to  an  end,  and 
there  seems  nothing  for  it  but  to 
clamber  back  and  try  another  route. 
The  deer,  however,  decide  the  mat- 
ter for  us  by  feeding  on  until  they 
are  in  full  view ;  and,  to  make 
matters  worse,  one  of  them  lies 
down  exactly  facing  us,  so  .that 
we  can  get  neither  forwards  nor 
backwards.  The  others  soon  fol- 
low his  example.  They  are  still 
too  far  off  for  a  shot,  and  another 
long  wait  seems  inevitable,  for 
Sandy  says — 

"  They'll  no  rise  till  four  o'clock." 

"  Good  gracious  !  you  don't  mean 
that !  "  we  say.  "  Why,  it's  only 
half-past  one  now  !  " 

We  take  our  lunch  in  fear  and 
trembling  that  the  stags  will  see 
us ;  smoking  is  out  of  the  question. 
There  is  not  a  breath  of  wind,  and 
nothing  breaks  the  utter  stillness 
save  the  croaking  of  a  raven  over- 
head. Sandy  says  the  bird  is  wait- 
ing for  his  meal ;  we  hope  he  will 
not  have  long  to  wait.  We  can 
only  see  the  horns  of  the  big  stag, 
and  judge  from  their  position  that 
he  is  enjoying  a  siesta,  an  example 
we  vainly  endeavour  to  follow ;  for 
the  minutes  pass  like  hours.  All 
at  once  Sandy  touches  us  on  the 
shoulder,  at  the  same  time  putting 
the  rifle  into  our  hands,  and  saying 
"  Look  out."  We  look  up  cau- 
tiously and  see  the  deer  standing, 
and  staring  up  the  hill,  but  not  in 
our  direction.  The  best  stag  looks 
as  big  as  a  bull  on  the  sky-line ; 
we  think  it  is  impossible  to  miss 
him;  and  are  just  going  to  shoot, 
when  Sandy  says — 

"  Wait  a  wee ;  they'll  perhaps 
come  nearer." 

We  now  see  what  has  disturbed 
them.  Master  E-eynard  comes  trot- 
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ting  down  the  brae,  and  right  up 
to  the  deer,  who  view  him  with 
evident  distrust,  for  they  move 
quickly  in  our  direction.  The  big 
stag  is  not  more  than  100  yards 
off. 

"  Tak'  him  noo,"  says  Sandy. 

So  we  aim  carefully  behind  the 
shoulder,  and  pull  the  trigger. 
The  smoke  hangs  so  that  we  can 
see  nothing,  and  when  it  clears  off 
there  is  not  a  deer  to  be  seen. 

"  Missed,"  we  say,  laconically. 

"  'Deed  no',"  says  Sandy ;  "  we'll 
find  him  just  over  yon  knowe." 

We  walked  down,  and  sure 
enough,  there  he  was,  stone  dead. 
A  fine  stag,  with  a  wide  strong 
head  of  eleven  points ;  and  Sandy 
prophesies  he  will  weigh  near 
eighteen  stone. 

. ''"  Yon  tod  (Anglice,  fox)  did  well 
for  us  the  day,"  remarked  he. 

"  He  did,  indeed,"  we  reply. 

"  Did  ye  ever  hear  about  the 
tod-hunt  at  Inverary  ? " 

We  said  we  had  not. 

"Weel,"  said  he,  "they  had 
a  tod -hunt  there,  and  a  great 
gathering  from  all  pairts.  First 
cam'  his  Grace  the  Juke  of  Argyll, 
then  came  the  rest  of  the  nobles 
and  gentry,  then  came  the  gillies 
with  the  dogs,  and  last  of  all  tJiere 
came  the  tod." 

Shades  of  Whyte  Melville  and 
Surtees,  listen  to  this !  What 
eventually  became  of  the  unfor- 
tunate "tod"  he  did  nob  tell  us, 
but  this  reversal  of  the  order  of 
things  amused  us  immensely.  We 
decide  we  have  done  a  good  day's 
work  as  we  trudge  home  with  that 
light  and  airy  step  which  is  only  to 
be  bought  by  the  consciousness  of 
having  got  a  good  stag.  So  ended 
our  day  in  the  forest;  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  I  shall  not  live  to  see 
the  time  when  mistaken  legislation 
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has  put  an  end  to  a  sport  which 
gives  healthful  employment  to  so 
many  people,  and  preserves  to  us 
the  one  picturesque  wild  animal 
we  have  left. 

Finally,  I  would  ask — Are  you 
a  philosopher?  If  you  are,  you 
can  much  increase  your  knowledge, 
and  you  will  have  to  bring  all 
your  philosophy  to  your  aid  to 
make  you  a  successful  deer-stalker. 
Are  you  an  artist  1  What  a  kalei- 
doscope of  beauteous  scenes  con- 
stantly revolves  before  your  eyes  ! 
What  marvellous  lights  and  shades 
meet  you  at  every  turn  !  what 
wondrous  colouring  is  on  moun- 
tain and  loch  !  and  what  a  subject 
for  your  pencil  is  the  quarry  itself  ! 
Are  you  a  naturalist1!  Do  not 
believe  those  who  tell  you  that 
deer  -  forests  are  only  vast  soli- 
tudes. You  will  find  them  teem- 
ing with  life;  and  the  habits  of 
the  animals  and  birds  you  will 
meet  with  form  a  study  that  will 
well  repay  any  amount  of  labour. 
And  lastly,  Are  you  a  sportsman  ? 
I  do  not  mean  one  of  the  Brumma- 
gem sort,  who  do  not  care  to  turn 
out  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  and 
after  standing  for  an  hour  or  so 
at  the  end  of  a  covert,  go  home 
to  tea ;  but  one  who  loves  sport 
because  of  its  uncertainty  and 
difficulty.  To  you  I  say,  Go  out 
stalking,  if  you  have  the  chance. 
It  is  full  of  excitement,  and  the 
better  you  understand  it  the  more 
you  will  like  it.  It  requires  keen 
sight,  supple  limbs,  great  observa- 
tion, unfailing  patience,  and  quick 
decision  to  make  a  successful 
stalker.  Without  them,  you  will 
never  become  an  adept  in  the  art. 
With  them,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  ground  —  which,  of  course, 
comes  readily  enough — you  are  fit 
to  stalk  a  stag  to-morrow. 
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THOUGHTS    ON    FREE-TRADE    POLICY — 
1846  TO   1885. 


THE  free -trade  policy  of  the 
Cobden  school  was,  after  a  long 
and  bitter  struggle,  adopted  by 
the  all  but  universal  voice  of  the 
nation ;  and  now,  at  the  lapse  of 
nearly  forty  years,  it  may  well  be 
asked  whether  it  has  in  any  degree 
answered  the  expectations  of  its 
advocates,  or  falsified  the  predic- 
tions of  those  who  talked  so  con- 
fidently of  its  success.  That  such 
a  question  is  pertinent,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  position  which  the 
Cobdenists  themselves  now  occupy. 
The  Cobden  Club  is  no  longer  an 
active  propaganda,  but  a  defensive 
citadel  for  its  beloved  dogmas 
against  the  attacks  of  Fair-Traders 
and  Protectionists.  Of  late  years 
it  has  had  great  difficulty  in  per- 
suading the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial classes  that  the  evil  days  on 
which  they  have  fallen  have  not 
been  aggravated  by  the  rash  and 
one-sided  policy  into  which  the 
nation  was  led  by  Cobden  and  his 
followers.  That  the  arguments  of 
Cobden  have  lost  much  of  their 
original  efficacy  may  be  inferred 
from  the  rise  of  the  numerous  and 
influential  body  of  Fair-Traders,  as 
well  as  by  the  existence  of  a  still 
wider  class,  which,  without  renounc- 
ing its  free-trade  ideals,  is  anxious 
that  the  practical  working  of  the 
policy  should  be  carefully  inquired 
into.  The  Royal  Commission  on 
the  causes  of  the  present  depression 
of  trade,  which  the  Government  has 
announced,  will  throw  much  light 
on  the  results  of  free  trade  in  our 
commerce  and  industries ;  and  in 
view  of  the  interest  in  the  subject 
which  its  inquiries  seem  likely  to 
excite,  the  time  seems  a  favourable 
one  for  bringing  under  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  a  few  plain 


facts  regarding  the  failures  of  Free 
Trade. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  dur- 
ing the  last  forty  years  the  business 
and  wealth  of  this  country  have  in- 
creased to  an  extent  unparalleled 
in  any  previous  age.  The  disciples 
of  Cobden  claim  this  as  the  result 
of  his  policy  ;  but,  while  admitting 
that  the  free  importation  of  grain 
and  all  kinds  of  farm  produce  has 
been  of  advantage  to  all  classes 
except  those  connected  with  agri- 
culture, it  would  be  very  far  from 
the  truth  to  attribute  the  national 
advancement  solely  to  free  trade  in 
imports.  In  fact,  it  may  with 
more  truth  be  said  that  the  country 
has  prospered  in  spite  of,  rather 
than  in  consequence  of,  the  legis- 
lation of  1846. 

The  following,  among  other 
causes,  have  contributed  to  that 
end  : — 

1.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Aus- 
tralia  has   had   a   material    effect 
upon    the    trade   of    the    United 
Kingdom.      It   enabled   the   colo- 
nists to  buy  largely  of  our  manu- 
factures,  and   a   great  portion   of 
their  gains  going  to  enrich  them- 
selves,   they   returned   with   their 
fortunes  to   this   country.      From 
the  province  of  Victoria  alone,  the 
total  quantity  of  gold  raised  from 
1851  to  1883  is  estimated  at  up- 
wards of    52    millions   of    ounces, 
and   the   aggregate  sterling  value 
at  upwards  of  208  million  pounds. 

2.  Prior  to    1840    there   were 
scarcely  any  railways  in  this  coun- 
try.     Their   entire   extent   up   to 
that  date  would  probably  not  exceed 
2000  miles.     At  the  close  of  the 
year  1883  there  were  18,681  miles  in 
use,  and  the  total  capital  employed 
was  784  million  pounds  sterling. 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
enormous  sum  (greater  than  the 
total  amount  of  our  national  debt) 
has  all  been  expended  within  the 
country ;  and  if  there  is  deducted 
even  a  very  large  sum  for  land, 
materials,  and  professional  ser- 
vices, there  remains  an  enormous 
balance,  diffused  chiefly  among  the 
manufacturing  and  working  classes 
in  the  shape  of  wages  paid  in  form- 
ing the  lines,  and  in  the  production 
of  the  rails,  engines,  and  carriages 
with  which  they  are  equipped. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
railways  constructed  in  our  colo- 
nies and  dependencies.  In  India 
alone,  there  are  now  upwards  of 
10,000  miles  in  operation,  upon 
which  142  millions  of  pounds  have 
already  been  expended ;  while  in 
Canada,  7500  miles  have  been 
built,  and  in  Australia  5426  miles. 
In  like  manner  the  construction  of 
railways  in  Europe  and  America 
has  tended  greatly  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  rails  and  machinery 
was  obtained  in  this  country. 

3.  It  may  seem  rather  paradox- 
ical to  cite  war  as  an  element  of 
prosperity  to  any  country ;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Crimean 
war,  from  1854  to  1856,  was  pro- 
ductive of  great  prosperity  to  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  Great 
Britain.  The  stores  poured  with 
such  profusion  into  the  Crimea 
were  nearly  all  the  produce  of  this 
country,  and  the  cost  was  largely 
composed  of  wages. 

In  the  next  place,  the  civil  war 
in  America  during  its  continuance 
paralysed  the  industry  of  both 
North  and  South,  and  the  vacuum 
was  supplied  chiefly  by  Great 
Britain — manifestly  so  in  the  ship- 
ping trade,  which  in  America  was 
almost  entirely  extinguished,  and 
has  never  yet  regained  its  for- 
mer dimensions.  Further  on,  the 
Franco-German  war  in  1870  had 
a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the 


trade  of  both  countries,  and  again 
we  largely  profited  by  their  mis- 
fortunes. 

In  how  different  a  spirit  have 
the  late  Government  acted  in  re- 
gard to  the  supplies  to  our  troops 
during  the  recent  unfortunate  cam- 
paign in  Egypt !  In  place  of  these 
being  supplied  from  our  own  coun- 
try, as  they  were  during  the  Cri- 
mean war,  the  Government  ordered 
enormous  quantities  from  America, 
on  the  plea  that  they  could  not  be 
got  at  home.  This  we  do  not  be- 
lieve ;  and  if  it  be  the  case,  we 
are  surely  come  to  a  sad  pass  if  in 
times  of  war  we  are  dependent 
upon  foreign  nations  for  the  feed- 
ing of  our  troops. 

Sufficient,  we  think,  has  been  said 
to  show  that  the  free-trade  party 
are  not  entitled  to  assume  that 
the  adoption  of  Cobden's  theories 
was  the  cause  of  our  good  trade 
for  the  thirty  years  from  1846  to 
1876. 

The  true  principles  of  free  trade 
we  hold  to  consist  in  an  exchange 
of  commodities  between  different 
countries,  each  producing  what  the 
soil,  climate,  and  habits  of  the 
people  render  most  beneficial  to 
themselves.  As  an  example,  it  is 
evident  that  the  nature  of  the 
climate  of  India,  and  the  habits  of 
the  people,  render  the  production 
of  grain  more  suitable  for  them 
than  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron, 
which  is  better  suited  to  the  more 
temperate  climate  and  stronger 
frames  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. In  fact,  if  free  trade  in  its 
true  sense  could  be  universally 
established  throughout  the  world, 
the  happiest  results  that  could  be 
looked  for  would  then  be  attained ; 
and  the  free-traders  of  the  Cobden 
school,  while  they  had  quite  in 
view  the  fact  that,  although  we 
might  throw  open  our  ports  to 
foreign  goods  and  manufactures, 
we  could  not  compel  foreign  na- 
tions to  do  the  same  to  us,  they 
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really  assumed  and  believed  that  as 
soon  as  we  introduced  free  trade, 
other  countries  would  at  once 
follow  our  example.  Their  expec- 
tation has  not  been  realised ;  and 
we  entertain  no  doubt  that,  had 
Cobden  lived  to  this  day,  he  would 
have  been  forced  to  admit  that, 
while  his  principles  were  sound, 
their  practice  had  been  a  failure. 

A  universal  adoption  of  free 
trade  throughout  the  world  is  of 
all  things  the  most  unlikely  to 
happen.  Other  nations,  like  our 
own,  are  one  and  all  burdened  with 
debt,  upon  which  interest  must  be 
paid ;  but  even  were  they  free  of 
this  burden,  there  is  a  necessary 
expense  connected  with  every  gov- 
ernment which  must  be  met  by 
taxation  of  some  kind.  In  few 
countries  except  our  own  can  such 
taxes  be  levied  directly  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people;  and  the  most 
convenient  way,  beyond  internal 
taxation,  such  as  excise  upon 
spirits  and  beer  produced  within 
the  country,  is  by  a  duty  levied 
upon  imports.  It  is  the  province 
of  the  statesman  so  to  discriminate 
as  to  levy  these  duties  in  the  man- 
ner least  burdensome  to  the  people, 
and  in  a  greater  degree  upon  those 
articles  which  are  admitted  to  be 
luxuries.  Some  countries,  from 
the  magnitude  of  their  debts  and 
the  enormous  burden  of  their  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishments,  re- 
quire a  heavier  taxation  than 
others ;  but  all  nations  require 
some,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
that  we  shall  ever  see  a  wholesale 
abandonment  of  customs  duties 
throughout  the  world. 

This  principle  being  admitted, 
it  follows  that  free  trade,  in  the 
sense  of  an  absence  of  taxation 
upon  imported  articles  between 
nations,  never  can  take  place. 

In  the  next  place,  we  may  admit 
that,  from  the  density  of  population 
in  our  country,  we  cannot  grow 
sufficient  corn  to  feed  the  people, 


and  are  therefore  dependent  to 
a  certain  extent  upon  imported 
grain.  We  shall  not  stop  at  present 
to  inquire  how  this  dependence  on 
foreigners  has  been  aggravated  by 
unfair  competition  with  our  own 
farmers,  who  pay  their  share  of 
local  and  imperial  taxation,  from 
all  of  which  the  foreign  grower  is 
free. 

The  first  Napoleon  was  wont  to 
show  his  contempt  for  our  country 
by  calling  us  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers ;  and  if  he  meant  in  that 
category  to  include  manufacturers, 
we  hope  we  shall  continue  shop- 
keepers to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  to 
become  dissociated  from  such  em- 
ployments, and  become  a  nation 
living  upon  the  proceeds  of  our 
invested  capital,  forming  a  portion 
of  that  happy  brotherhood  desig- 
nated by  Mr  Chamberlain  as  those 
"who  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin,"  then  we  could  understand  the 
theory  of  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market — we  being  merely  annui- 
tants having  nothing  to  sell.  We 
could  understand  such  annuitants 
calling  out  for  the  abolition  of  all 
duties  on  imports.  One  would 
say,  I  am  a  thorough  teetotaller, 
and  why  should  I  pay  sixpence 
per  pound  upon  my  tea  1  Another 
would  say,  I  am  a  heavy  smoker, 
and  why  should  I  pay  3s.  lOd.  per 
pound  on  my  tobacco?  A  third 
would  say,  I  enjoy  a  social  glass, 
and  why  should  I  pay  10s.  4d.  per 
gallon  on  my  whisky  1 

It  appears  to  us  that  one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  made  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  in  accepting  the  doctrines 
of  free  trade,  was  that  he  of  ne- 
cessity was  obliged  to  abandon  any 
favour  shown  to  our  own  colonies. 
Had  the  corn-laws,  as  they  stood 
in  1844,  been  still  in  existence,  the 
duty  on  foreign  corn,  at  the  pre- 
sent low  price  of  wheat,  would 
have  been  the  highest  rate  exigible 
— viz.,  20s.  per  quarter ;  whereas 
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wheat  or  other  grain  coming  from 
Canada  was  only  liable  to  a  duty 
of  Is.  per  quarter,  irrespective  of 
the  price  ruling  in  this  country. 
At  that  time  the  importing  of 
grain  from  India  or  Australia  was 
a  thing  never  contemplated.  In 
like  manner,  nearly  every  article 
in  the  customs  tariff  had  one  rate 
for  foreign  goods,  and  a  very  much 
lower  rate  for  the  produce  of  our 
colonies.  In  this  way  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country  were  bound 
together ;  but  of  necessity,  when 
Parliament  adopted  Cobden's  the- 
ory of  free  imports,  that  tie  was 
snapped  asunder,  and  some  of  our 
colonies  are  now  as  zealous  protec- 
tionists as  France  or  Spain.  It  is 
an  old  saying  and  a  true  one,  that 
"  blood  is  thicker  than  water ; " 
and  we  had  a  very  good  example 
of  this  in  one  of  our  early  wars 
with  China.  In  a  very  unequal 
fight  with  the  Chinese  fleet,  we 
were  on  the  point  of  being  beaten 
by  superior  force,  when  the  captain 
of  an  American  frigate  (we  are 
sorry  that  at  this  moment  we  can- 
not recall  his  name),  who  witnessed 
our  distress,  exclaimed,  "  Blood  is 
thicker  than  water ! "  and  gener- 
ously gave  us  his  assistance,  which 
at  once  decided  the  day,  and  en- 
sured our  complete  success. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  would 
deal  with  all  questions  in  which 
our  country  is  concerned,  and  we 
cannot  illustrate  our  meaning  bet- 
ter than  by  supposing  the  follow- 
ing case :  If  an  accident  happened 
by  which  a  boat  containing  three 
men  was  upset,  and  they  were 
thrown  into  the  sea ;  that  one 
was  a  British  subject,  another  an 
American,  and  the  third  a  French- 
man ;  that  we  could  only  save  one 
at  a  time,  and  might  not  be  able 
to  save  all.  How  would  we,  if  we 
had  the  means  of  selection,  pro- 
ceed ?  Why,  we  should  first  save 
or  attempt  to  save  our  fellow- 
countryman,  then  our  cousin  the 


American,  and  last  of  all  the 
Frenchman. 

In  the  same  spirit  would  we  deal 
with  all  questions  affecting  our- 
selves and  our  colonies  and  foreign 
nations.  This  is  the  spirit  which 
will  guide  all  nations,  although 
some  of  them  may  be  found  shout- 
ing "Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fra- 
ternity." 

We  all  know  the  great  rejoicing 
over  the  French  treaty  negotiated 
in  1860  by  Mr  Cobden  with  the 
then  Emperor  of  the  French.  It 
was  a  great  advance  upon  the  pre- 
vious system,  and  no  one  doubted 
that  by  the  time  it  expired  France 
would  without  reserve  adopt  our 
policy,  and  British  manufactures 
would  be  received  duty  free  in 
France,  as  French  goods  are  re- 
ceived in  this  country.  What  has 
been  the  result  ?  When  the  treaty 
expired  the  French  attempted  to 
exact  higher  duties,  and  the  dis- 
cussion ended  by  abandoning  the 
treaty  altogether,  and  now  we  are 
worse  off  than  we  were  before. 

Why,  may  we  ask,  did  we  lower 
the  duties  on  French  wine  from 
5s.  6d.  to  Is.  per  gallon,  and  on 
French  plain  silk  from  lls.  per  Ib. 
to  nothing  ?  And  what  have  we  got 
in  exchange  ?  Nothing.  Indeed 
France  is  at  present  engaged  in 
increasing  its  tariffs,  and  the  meas- 
ure has  been  approved  of  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  364  to 
136  votes.  What  France  has 
done,  is  simply  what  other  nations 
have  done  and  are  still  doing — 
namely,  encouraging  their  own 
manufactures  rather  than  those 
produced  by  foreigners. 

At  this  moment,  Germany  and 
France  have  both  amended  their 
corn-laws  by  increasing  the  duty  on 
grain ;  and  quite  recently  Prince 
Bismarck  said,  that  "  the  measure 
was  meant  to  protect  national 
labour,  and  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  poor;  and  whoever  assert- 
ed the  contrary  told  an  untruth." 
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These  facts  prove  that  neither  of 
these  countries  has  any  intention 
even  now  of  adopting  free  trade ; 
and  also,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
Bismarck,  which  always  commands 
respect,  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of 
his  or  any  other  country  to  do  so. 

We  have  now  to  address  ourselves 
specially  to  the  working  classes, 
and  ask  them  to  consider  how 
they  are  affected  by  the  working 
of  a  measure  which  was  held  up 
to  them  by  Cobden,  and  is  still 
held  up  to  them  by  the  infallible 
John  Bright  as  the  panacea  for 
all  evils  affecting  the  body  cor- 
porate. 

At  one  of  the  last  appearances 
in  Parliament  of  the  late  lamented 
and  respected  Postmaster-General, 
Mr  Fawcett,  a  question  was  asked 
if  it  was  true  that  the  Government 
were  being  supplied  with  post- 
cards by  German  paper  -  makers. 
He  replied  that  it  was  so,  because 
he  could  buy  them  cheaper  in 
Germany  than  in  this  country. 
We  see  from  the  Post-office  returns 
that  during  the  year  1883  there 
were  144  millions  of  post -cards 
delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 
the  cost  of  this  enormous  mass  of 
matter  might  be.  We  shall  venture 
to  say  that  it  cost  £100,000.  Is 
it  too  much  to  say  that  the  first 
cost  of  the  raw  material  composing 
these  cards  was  £10,000  1  It  fol- 
lows that  the  remaining  £90,000 
is  lost  to  the  workmen  and  paper- 
makers  in  this  country,  in  the 
shape  of  wages  and  profit  on  the 
manufacture,  and  is  transferred  to 
the  pockets  of  our  German  com- 
petitors. Knowing  how  keenly 
all  Government  contracts  are  com- 
peted for,  we  should  be  surprised  if 
the  difference  in  price  between  the 
British  and  German  paper-makers 
exceeds  two  per  cent ;  and  for  this 
miserable  pittance  our  own  country- 
men are  ignored,  and  our  business 
handed  over  to  Germany.  We  are 


informed  that  the  contract  for  the 
paper  used  for  our  telegraph  mes- 
sages has  in  like  manner  found 
its  way  to  a  foreign  paper-maker. 

If  it  could  be  supposed  that  all 
the  paper-makers  in  Great  Britain 
had  entered  into  what  our  Ameri- 
can cousins  call  a  Ring,  and  re- 
solved to  supply  the  Government 
with  no  paper  under  a  certain 
price,  then  we  could  understand 
why  they  should  go  elsewhere, 
with  the  view  of  breaking  up%  an 
unhealthy  combination ;  but  no- 
thing short  of  this  would,  in  our 
view,  justify  any  Government  with 
a  spark  of  patriotism  going  abroad 
for  what  they  could  so  easily  ob- 
tain at  home. 

In  a  recent  discussion  in  Parlia- 
ment, Mr  Mundella  was  twitted 
with  being  interested  in  a  manu- 
facturing concern  in  Saxony,  where 
the  manufacturer  is  not  troubled 
with  factory  inspectors  or  factory 
laws,  and  where  he  can  keep  open 
his  mill  for  seven  days  in  the  week, 
and  work  his  factory  hands  for 
twenty-four  hours  a-day,  if  flesh 
and  blood  would  endure  so  long. 
Mr  Mundella  disclaimed  all  con- 
nection with  the  concern  in  ques- 
tion, and  of  course  we  accept  his 
statement.  We  know,  however, 
that  if  Mr  Mundella  has  no  con- 
nection with  such  concerns,  others 
have  ;  and  year  by  year  it  is  noto- 
rious that  British  capital  is  being 
invested  in  foreign  lands  in  manu- 
factures which,  if  fair  trade  were 
coincident  with  free  trade,  would 
have  remained  in  this  country,  and 
given  employment  to  thousands 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  and  wo- 
men. A  notable  instance  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  Paisley,  which 
may  justly  be  called  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  thread  trade  in  Scot- 
land. Two  firms  there,  not  less 
remarkable  for  their  success  in  busi- 
ness than  for  the  generous  applica- 
tion of  their  wealth,  found  that, 
owing  to  the  prohibitory  tariff  of 
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the  United  States,  their  trade  with 
that  country  would  certainly  be 
curtailed,  if  not  destroyed,  and 
they  resolved  to  erect  factories  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
They  have  done  so,  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive scale,  and  thereby  they 
save  the  ruinous  import  duties  on 
their  goods.  It  is  said  that  their 
gains  in  America  greatly  exceed 
their  profits  in  this  country.  It  is 
also  said  that,  when  a  proposal  was 
mooted  some  time  ago  to  reduce 
the  American  tariff  on  thread,  these 
same  gentlemen,  who  are  ardent 
free-traders  in  this  country,  waited 
upon  the  President,  and  remon- 
strated with  him  upon  the  pro- 
posed reduction.  "  We  have,"  they 
said,  "  embarked  an  enormous  sum 
in  fixed  plant  and  machinery,  in 
your  country,  and  if  the  tariff  were 
reduced  the  market  would  be  flood- 
ed with  British  thread,  and  our 
capital  would  be  lost."  We  do  not 
blame  these  gentlemen  for  attend- 
ing to  their  own  interest,  but  we 
do  blame  the  system  which  offers 
an  inducement  to  our  countrymen 
to  transfer  their  capital  and  their 
energies  to  other  lands  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  native  country. 

As  another  instance  take  that 
of  the  iron  trade  of  the  west  of 
Scotland.  The  price  of  pig-iron 
for  the  last  twelve  months  has 
been  little  above  40s.  per  ton,  at 
present  it  is  about  41s. ;  but  it  is 
generally  understood  that  no  maker 
can  produce  good  iron  even  at  that 
price.  Supposing  that  pig-iron 
costs  50s.  per  ton,  the  lordship  to 
the  mine  -  owner  on  the  mineral 
will  run  from  3s.  to  5s.  per  ton ; 
and  the  entire  balance  is  expended 
in  wages  of  one  kind  or  another, 
from  the  manager  who  overlooks 
the  work  to  the  miner  who  ex- 
tracts the  ore  from  the  mine. 
Now  let  us  see  how  the  British 
iron-maker  is  treated  in  America. 
The  freight  alone  on  such  a  weighty 
article  as  pig-iron  from  the  Clyde 


to  New  York  ought  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient protection  ;  but,  in  addition, 
the  United  States  Government 
levy  an  import  duty  of  27a  per 
ton,  so  that,  with  freight  at,  say, 
10s.  per  ton,  pig-iron  cannot  be 
laid  down  in  New  York  for  less 
than — 

Per  ton. 
Cost  of  pig-iron  at 

Glasgow,  .  .£210 
Freight,  .  .  .  0  10  0 
Duty,  .  .  .  170 

£3  18    0 

irrespective  of  any  charges  for 
commission  or  insurance — so  that 
the  cost  at  New  York  is  nearly 
double  what  it  is  at  home.  No 
doubt  we  shall  be  told  that  this 
is  a  burden  which  the  Americans 
themselves  bear,  and  that  is  so  far 
true ;  but  the  result  is  that  their 
iron  trade  is  fostered  and  protected 
at  our  expense,  while  we  receive 
all  their  manufactures  and  all  their 
produce,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  tobacco,  duty-free.  It  is 
obvious  that  our  export  trade  is 
thus  unjustly  impeded,  because  we 
have  not  the  facilities  for  carrying 
it  on  which  we  in  our  mistaken 
generosity  extend  to  America. 

The  sugar  trade  furnishes  an- 
other instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  we  are  unfairly  dealt  with 
by  Continental  nations.  France, 
Austria,  and  Germany  allow  large 
bounties  on  the  export  of  sugar ; 
and  at  present  there  is  no  doubt 
we  get  cheaper  sugar — but  what  is 
the  price  we  are  paying  for  it  ? 
The  utter  ruin  of  our  West  India 
Colonies;  and  when  that  is  ac- 
complished, we  shall  be  dependent 
upon  other  nations  for  our  sup- 
plies, and  certainly  be  required  to 
pay  a  much  higher  price. 

Many  similar  instances  could  be 
given,  but  we  shall  mention  only  one 
more.  Passing  recently  the  ware- 
house of  one  of  our  largest  dealers 
in  musical  instruments,  we  saw  a 
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number  of  pianos  being  discharged. 
On  inquiry,  we  found  they  were 
manufactured  in  America,  and,  ac- 
cording to  our  beneficent  legisla- 
tion, admitted  to  this  country  duty 
free.  Let  us  look  into  this  matter. 
The  pianos  were  expensive  articles, 
worth  probably  about  ,£120  each. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  they  were 
intended  for  the  working  class. 
or  were  even  within  the  scope  of 
most  of  the  middle  rank :  they 
were,  in  fact,  luxuries  intended 
only  for  the  wealthy.  Suppose 
these  pianos  are  sold  at  £1 20  each, 
and  that  we  deduct  £20  as  profit 
to  the  maker,  to  the  importer,  and 
the  cost  of  freight  and  insurance, 
this  leaves  .£100  for  each  piano. 
Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  of  this 
sum  £15,  or  at  most  £20,  would 
cover  the  first  cost  of  the  wood, 
the  iron,  the  brass,  and  ivory  of 
which  the  piano  is  composed  1  If 
this  be  so,  it  follows  that  £80  has 
been  expended  on  wages  alone — 
that  is,  so  much  money  put  into 
the  pockets  of  the  American  work- 
man, and  withheld  from  our  own 
countrymen.  On  the  other  hand, 
suppose  a  manufacturer  of  pianos 
in  this  country  made  a  shipment 
to  America,  how  would  he  be 
treated  ?  He  would  of  course 
require  to  pay  the  freight,  in- 
surance, and  other  charges,  as  in 
the  case  of  pianos  sent  from 
America,  but  in  addition  he  would 
be  taxed  an  import  duty  of,  if  we 
mistake  not,  40  per  cent  ad  val- 
orem. So  that,  in  America,  his 
piano  could  not  be  sold  to  yield 
£120  at  home  for  less  than  about 
£168 — a  protection  to  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  and  his  work- 
men of  no  less  than  £48  on  each 
piano. 

Examples  might  be  multiplied, 
but  enough  has  surely  been  said 
to  prove  how  unfair  to  the  manu- 
facturing and  working  classes  of 
this  country  is  the  present  system 
of  free  imports,  as  opposed  to  ex- 


ports  with   duties  amounting    al- 
most to  a  prohibition. 

As  in  the  case  of  iron,  it  may 
no  doubt  be  said  that  if  the  Amer- 
ican chooses  to  pay  £168  for  a 
British  piano,  the  duty  of  £48  is 
paid  by  him  and  not  by  the  British 
manufacturer.  But  we  repeat,  that 
is  no  answer  to  our  argument.  It 
is  not  likely  that  any  American 
will  pay  £168  for  a  piano  which 
he  can  purchase  in  his  own  coun- 
try for  £120.  The  result  is,  fhat 
the  British  manufacturer  is  com- 
pelled to  compete  on  unequal  terms , 
with  his  American  competitor;  and 
this  operates  to  the  prejudice,  not 
only  of  the  British  manufacturer, 
but  also  of  the  workman  whom 
he  employs.  This,  we  say,  is  not 
fair  trade,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
workman  is  not  compensated  by 
his  getting  his  bread  cheaper ;  be- 
cause, of  what  use  is  that  benefit 
to  him  if  you  at  the  same  time 
lower  his  wages,  or  perhaps  de- 
prive him  of  work  altogether  1 

A  few  years  ago  an  address  was 
presented  to  Messrs  Bright  and 
Chamberlain  by  the  trades-unions 
of  Birmingham,  calling  upon  them 
to  consider  the  unfairness  with 
which  trade  in  this  country  was 
treated ;  but  we  never  heard  that 
these  gentlemen  ever  took  the 
trouble  to  listen  to  the  appli- 
cation. 

It  is  said  by  the  free  import 
party  that  the  country  is  pledged 
to  continue  the  present  system, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  return 
to  a  state  of  things  abolished  forty 
years  ago.  Surely  we  are  not  so 
foolish  as  to  maintain  an  unsound 
system,  simply  because  we  have 
once  adopted  it,  if  we  now  find 
that  other  nations  who  were  ex- 
pected to  follow  us  have  not  done 
so,  but  in  most  cases  have  in- 
creased their  duties  since  1846. 
We  are  much  in  the  position  of 
the  one  juryman  who,  failing  to 
brino:  round  the  others  to  his  view 
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of  the  case,  exclaimed — "  I  never 
in  my  life  met  eleven  such  ob- 
stinate men  ! "  The  single  dissen- 
tient may  have  been  right,  but  the 
strong  presumption  is  the  other 
way. 

The  next  question  is,  how  the 
present  state  of  matters  is  to  be 
remedied.  Our  answer  is,  let  us 
make  a  federation  with  our 
colonies;  admit  all  their  products 
free  on  condition  that  they  admit 
ours  on  the  same  terms.  There 
never  was  a  time  more  opportune 
than  the  present  for  such  an  ar- 
rangement. The  loyalty  displayed 
by  Australia,  India,  and  Canada 
in  regard  to  our  troubles  in  Egypt, 
and  our  threatened  rupture  with 
Russia,  lately  awakened  a  feeling 
of  brotherhood  in  this  country,  and 
have  even  roused  the  phlegmatic 
temperament  of  Lord  Derby  to 
the  belief  that  a  closer  intimacy 
with  our  colonial  brothers  would 
be  of  advantage  both  to  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonists. 

There  is  not  one  single  article 
imported  into  this  country,  which 
cannot  be  obtained  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  from  one  or  other  of  our 
own  colonies.  Let  us  therefore 
say  to  them,  open  your  ports  to 
us,  and  we  shall  open  our  ports  to 
you.  There  are  three  or  four 
articles  upon  which,  for  revenue 
purposes,  we  must  raise  a  duty — 
viz.,  wines  and  spirits,  tea  and 
tobacco ;  but  while  we  charge  our 
colonies  a  certain  modified  duty 
on  these,  let  us  charge  an  increased, 
even  a  double  duty,  upon  similar 
products  obtained  from  foreign 
countries.  Thus,  our  present  duty 
on  tea  is  6d.  per  pound.  Let  that 
be  reduced  to  3d.  on  Indian  tea, 
while  tea  from  China  pays  6d. 
Let  the  present  wine-duties,  which 
are  moderate  enough,  be  exacted 
from  Australian  and  Cape  wines, 
and  double  that  amount  levied 
from  the  products  of  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, France,  and  Germany.  The 


same  rule  should  be  followed  with 
tobacco.  Whatever  the  import 
duty  may  be,  let  one  rate  be  levied 
on  colonial  produce,  and  double  on 
that  of  foreigners.  Should  any 
nation  elect  to  allow  our  manufac- 
tures to  enter  their  ports  duty- 
free,  by  all  means  extend  to  them 
a  similar  privilege ;  but  until  this 
is  done,  let  us  recognise  the  simple 
principle  that  our  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies are  our  own  kith  and 
kindred,  and  are  to  be  preferred  to 
all  nations  who  do  not  recognise 
the  authority  of  the  British  Crown. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  We 
have  already  said  this  is  a  question 
deeply  affecting  the  working  men 
and  those  interested  in  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  this  country. 

The  extended  Franchise  Bill  has 
now  become  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  power  of  returning  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  is  virtually  in 
the  hands  of  the  industrial  classes. 
A  new  Parliament  will  be  elected  in 
November.  We  ask  those  who  now 
possess  the  franchise,  as  well  as 
those  who  will  shortly  be  entitled 
to  a  vote,  to  consider  the  question 
calmly  and  deliberately  for  them- 
selves. Let  them  not  be  led  aside 
by  the  sophisms  of  the  Cobden 
school,  but  consider  whether  the 
present  depressed  state  of  trade  in 
this  country  is  not  owing  to  the 
action  of  foreign  nations  shutting 
out  our  manufactures  by  excessive 
duties,  while  we  are  permitting 
them  to  enter  our  ports  duty-free. 

When  a  candidate  for  parlia-' 
mentary  honours  appears  before 
a  constituency,  it  is  of  small  mat- 
ter whether  he  professes  to  be 
Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical,  but  let 
him  be  asked  explicitly  to  state 
whether  he  will  allow  matters  to 
drift  on  as  they  are  now  doing,  or 
insist  upon  such  an  alteration  in 
our  laws  as  will  give  a  fair  field 
to  British  enterprise  all  over  the 
world ;  and  if  that  be  granted,  we 
have  no  fear  of  the  result. 
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THE  death  of  General  Gordon 
completed  the  greatest  tragedy  of 
contemporary  times.  The  only 
one  that  has  approached  it  in  the 
sensation  produced  was  that  less 
perfect,  perhaps  more  romantic, 
ending  of  an  exciting  and  remark- 
able personal  drama — the  death  of 
Maximilian  of  Mexico.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter,  personal  ambi- 
tion on  a  great  scale,  which  was 
mingled  with  much  that  was  noble 
and  magnanimous,  yet  was  per- 
sonal ambition,  and  contemplated 
a  great  recompense,  was  the  mo- 
tive power — a  motive  high  in  its 
way,  yet  poor  beside  the  almost 
incredible  self-devotion  of  Gor- 
don's sacrifice, — so  that  in  the  only 
case  which  can  be  compared  to  his, 
his  superiority  is  of  the  most 
marked  description.  Everything 
in  him,  indeed,  has  contributed  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  final  act 
of  his  life.  His  previous  suc- 
cesses, never  for  himself;  his  ex- 
traordinary personal  power  and  in- 
fluence ;  the  tenderness,  simplicity, 
humour  of  the  man ;  his  rough- 
ness, even  and  susceptible  temper, 
and  impatience  of  common  rule ; 
his  Puritanism  and  profound  sense 
of  religion, — all  increased  the  in- 
terest and  the  charm.  A  Bohe- 
mian, yet  a  fervent  Christian — 
who  could  desire  a  more  original 
and  attractive  combination  ? — he 
was  all  that  the  popular  imagina- 
tion desires  as  a  hero.  And  the 
requirements  of  the  popular  ima- 
gination, when  truly  inspired,  are 
great.  Sometimes  it  will  be  taken 
in  by  a  pinchbeck  reputation  and 
accept  glitter  for  gold ;  but  when 
it  is  unanimous,  it  is  almost  always 
just.  And  Gordon  is  the  type 
above  all  others  which  commends 
itself  to  this  universal  judge—- 
which is  so  keen  to  perceive  the 


taint  of  self  -  interest,  so  ready 
to  appreciate  generosity  and  inde- 
pendence. Of  few  men  can  it  be 
said  that  their  danger,  their  death, 
is  not  only  a  national  calamity, 
but  to  their  countrymen  almost  an 
individual  grief.  In  most  houses 
in  England  the  day  of  our  hero's 
death  was  as  the  day  when  a  de*ar 
friend  has  died.  That  there  were 
some  painful  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  only  proves  it  the  more  absol- 
utely— for  the  horror  and  disgrace 
of  having  been  instrumental  in  a 
dear  friend's  death  may  show  it- 
self in  levity  as  well  as  in  mourn- 
ing— and  men  may  fly  to  a  ball  or  a 
theatre  to  forget,  as  other  men  may 
go  to  the  grave  to  weep  there, 
which  is  the  woman's  way.  The 
national  heart  is  still  sore  for 
Gordon ;  the  sense  of  loss,  the 
sense  of  disaster  and  calamity,  and 
worse  than  all,  the  penetrating 
sense  of  blame  which  his  name 
suggests,  will  not  easily  fade  away. 
England  has  ill-used  many  who 
have  spent  their  life  in  her  cause  ; 
but  perhaps  none,  in  modern  times, 
so  cruelly,  so  completely  :  yet  Eng- 
land has  given  him  something  little 
less  than  adoration,  and  his  name 
is  a  name  to  conjure  withal  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  How 
are  we  to  reconcile  this  parodox  ? 
Perhaps  there  was,  in  the  first 
part,  something  that  was  inevitable, 
as  there  is  in  the  latter  something 
that  is  inconsiderate.  He  is  dead, 
and  his  good  sword  is  rust,  and  his 
soul  is  with  the  saints.  All  the 
records  that  have  been  made  of 
him  have  been  eulogies  or  lamen- 
tations ;  and  that  insidious  politi- 
cal breath  of  depreciation,  which 
is  creeping  up  chill  around  his 
knightly  name,  with  intent  to 
wither  the  laurels  with  which  a 
unanimous  world  has  surrounded 
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it,  may,  perhaps,  affect  some  of 
those  who  know  little  of  him  save 
the  litanies.  We  shall  endeavour 
in  the  following  pages  to  show  the 
man  as  he  shows  himself  in  the 
more  voluminous  literature  of  the 
subject, — a  man  never  careful  to  put 
his  best  foot  foremost,  or  show  his 
own  excellence — a  little  disdainful, 
a  little  proud,  a  little  hot-headed, 
sweet,  tender,  and  patient  to  the 
heart.  This,  too,  is  a  paradox :  but 
one  more  delightful  to  deal  with 
than  those  confusing  problems 
which  the  English  race  and  Gov- 
ernment give  to  the  world  to  solve. 
Charles  George  Gordon  was  born 
in  1833,  of  a  family  of  soldiers — 
his  ancestors  for  several  genera- 
tions having  spent  their  lives  in 
the  military  service — and  of  Scotch 
origin,  though  not  birth.  "  Gordon 
was  educated  at  Taunton,  and 
at  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich,"  not  apparently  with 
much  demonstration  of  particular 
intellect,  since  we  are  told  of  an 
instance  when,  "  during  his  cadet- 
ship  at  the  Academy,  he  was  re- 
buked for  incompetence,  and  told 
that  he  would  never  make  an 
officer."  In  answer  to  which  the 
high-spirited  boy,  no  doubt  stung 
to  the  quick,  "  tore  thee  paulets 
from  his  shoulders  and  flung  them 
at  his  superior's  feet,"  who,  no 
doubt,  thought  the  young  rebel  a 
very  troublesome  youngster,  as 
would  be  natural  enough.  The 
succinct  record  informs  us  merely 
that  he  was  lieutenant  of  Engin- 
eers in  1854,  when  he  would  be 
about  twenty-one.  The  first  ser- 
vice he  saw  was  in  the  Crimea; 
but  we  can  find  no  details  of  any 
importance  of  his  experiences 
there.  He  had  his  full  share  in 
the  fatigues  of  that  laborious  siege. 
"I  have  now  been  thirty-four 
times  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
trenches,"  he  writes, — "  more  than 
a  month  straight  on  end  :  it  gets 
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tedious  after  a  time,  but  if  any- 
thing is  going  on,  one  does  not 
mind."  At  the  time  of  his  death 
there  were  various  heroic  stories 
in  the  newspapers  of  incidents 
of  this  first  campaign — the  cool 
humour  of  the  young  subaltern, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he 
held  his  men  to  their  duties. 
Long  afterward,  in  the  soliloquy 
which  was  the  sole  outlet  of 
his  mind  during  his  months  of 
confinement  at  Khartoum,  a  half- 
comic  recollection  of  these  early 
experiences  flits  across  his  fancy. 
There  were  some  who  thought  it 
beneath  their  dignity  to  "bob" 
when  the  bullets  came  whizzing 
about  their  heads  in  the  cold 
Crimean  nights.  So-and-so,  de- 
claring himself  a  family  man, 
"bobbed"  on  principle, — the  re- 
collection made  him  smile  when 
the  ill-directed  bullets  were  flying 
through  the  air,  under  that  blazing 
brazen  sky  in  which  no  hope  or 
shadow  was. 

We  know  little  more  of  Gordon 
in  his  youth ;  but  already  he  had 
begun  to  show  the  makings  of  a 
great  soldier.  The  late  Colonel 
C.  Chesney,  a  thoroughly  qualified 
judge,  wrote  of  him,  that  "he 
attracted  the  notice  of  his  supe- 
riors, not  merely  by  his  energy 
and  activity,  but  by  a  special 
aptitude  for  war,  developing  itself 
amid  the  trench-work  before  Se- 
bastopol  in  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  enemy's  movements  such 
as  no  other  officer  attained.  We 
used  to  send  him  to  find  out  what 
new  move  the  Russians  were 
making."  He  must  have  begun 
to  develop  here  that  keen  obser- 
vation of  all  that  was  going  on 
around,  which  is  something  like 
a  naturalist's  watchfulness  of  the 
animals  he  studies ;  but  has  this 
advantage  over  the  naturalist, 
that  it  comes,  so  to  speak,  by 
instinct,  and  that  the  student  to 
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whom  this  special  class  of  percep- 
tions has  been  given,  sees  every- 
thing, without  being  aware  that 
he  is  carrying  on  any  investigation 
at  all. 

A  few  years  passed  after  the 
Crimea  in  professional  work  of  no 
special  importance;  but  in  1860  he 
went  to  China,  where  so  great  an 
undertaking  lay  before  him — not, 
however,  with  any  prevision  of 
this  undertaking,  but  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  his  duty.  He  was 
present  at  the  famous  capture  of 
the  Summer  Palace — the  plunder 
of  which  he  speaks  of  with  reproba- 
tion, though  it  would  not  seem  that 
he  entirely  refrained  from  taking 
part  in  it.  After  the  war,  he  was 
for  some  time  occupied  in  the 
more  peaceful  work  of  surveying, 
and  while  engaged  in  this,  saw 
enough  of  the  remorseless  cruelty 
of  the  rebels  —  the  Taipings, 
who  were  then  keeping  the  Celes- 
tial nation  in  unrest — to  fill  his 
mind  with  pity  and  indignation. 
"  Words  could  not  depict  the  hor- 
rors the  people  suffer  from  the 
rebels,"  he  says,  after  describing 
the  hosts  who  took  refuge  in 
Shanghai,  "  or  the  utter  desert 
they  have  made  of  this  rich  pro- 
vince." It  is  no  part  of  our  in- 
tention to  tell  over  again  the  story 
of  that  rebellion,  with  its  curious 
foundation  of  semi  -  religion,  and 
the  faux  air  of  Christianity  given 
by  some  phrases  picked  up  by  its 
founder,  which  attracted  to  it  in 
the  beginning  a  sympathy  which 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  deserved. 
In  the  year  1863  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities applied  to  the  British, 
still  lingering  in  China,  for  a  com- 
mander for  their  army,  the  Ever- 
Victorious  so-called,  though  not 
with  so  much  truth  as  might  have 
been  desired.  Gordon  was  the 
man  selected  for  this  office.  He 
had  never  as  yet  held  any 
command,  but  he  had  attracted 
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the  attention  of  his  superiors  by 
that  supreme  faculty  of  knowing 
what  the  enemy  were  about,  and 
what  he  himself  meant  to  do  in  op- 
position to  them,  which  more  than 
anything  else  constitutes  military 
genius.  He  was  in  the  prime  of 
young  manhood,  a  little  over  thirty, 
and  ready  for  anything  that  might 
befall.  A  faint  apprehension  that 
the  people  at  home  might  be 
"  much  vexed  "  to  hear  of  him  as 
the  head  of  a  heathen  army 'seems 
to  have  been  his  sole  alarm.  But 
he  begs  his  mother  not  to  fret  over 
it,  promising  that  "  I  will  obey  your 
and  my  father's  wishes,  and  en- 
deavour to  remain  as  short  a  time 
as  possible  "  ;  and  adding  that  "  I 
think  I  am  doing  a  good  service." 
The  Ever- Victorious  Army  was 
a  strange  one,  and  made  up  of 
curious  ingredients  :  the  officers 
were  of  many  different  nation- 
alities —  Englishmen,  Americans, 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  and  Span- 
iards. The  men  were  dressed  up  in 
a  hybrid  foreign  uniform,  so  that 
their  countrymen,  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  English  and  French 
soldiers  as  "  Foreign  Devils,"  dub- 
bed them,  with  native  humour, 
"  Imitation  Foreign  Devils."  They 
had  been  accustomed  to  all  the 
licence  of  medieval  mercenaries — 
irregularly  paid,  with  a  right 
to  sack  and  plunder,  and  a 
gratuity  given  them  when  they 
made  a  capture.  This  Gordon  re- 
duced to  the  less  picturesque  but 
more  satisfactory  regime  of  regu- 
lar pay  and  strict  discipline.  Those 
incidents  in  the  story  which  show 
how  the  young  commander  ac- 
quired the  singular  power  which 
he  had  over  this  wild  horde,  are 
of  more  interest  to  us  than  the 
taking  of  town  after  town.  On 
the  eve  of  an  expedition,  for  in- 
stance, his  officers  struck  almost 
to  a  man.  He  had  raised  one  of 
them  over  the  heads  of  the  others, 
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appointing  him  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  the  whole  staff  felt  itself  ag- 
grieved. With  the  conviction,  no 
doubt,  that  they  had  the  unwary 
general  at  their  mercy,  they  sent 
in  their  resignations,  requesting, 
however,  with  a  show  of  magna- 
nimity, that  they  might  be  al- 
lowed to  serve  on  the  expedition 
as  private  individuals.  Gordon, 
ever  prompt,  at  once  accepted  their 
resignations,  but  declined  their 
services.  They  held  out  till  morn- 
ing came,  and  the  marching  orders 
were  given ;  and  for  a  moment, 
save  Gordon's  body-guard,  no  one 
would  move.  But  by  this  time  his 
calm  and  determination  had  over- 
awed the  rebels,  and  they  gave  in 
without  another  word,  seeing  that 
nothing  was  to  be  made  by  re- 
sistance. 

On  another  occasion  it  was  the 
lower  ranks  who  were  disaffected. 
"  The  artillery  refused  to  fall  in, 
and  threatened  to  blow  the  Euro- 
pean officers  to  pieces  with  the  big 
guns,  and  the  Chinese  with  small 
ones." 

"  This  intimation  of  serious  mutiny 
was  conveyed  to  Gordon  in  a  written 
proclamation.  He  ordered  up  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  being  con- 
vinced that  they  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  affair,  and  asked  who  wrote 
the  proclamation,  and  why  the  men 
would  not  fall  in.  They  professed 
ignorance  on  both  points,  and  were 
then  told  that  one  in  every  five 
would  be  shot,  an  announcement 
which  they  received  with  groans. 
As  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
preserve  discipline,  the  commander 
ordered  a  corporal,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  groaners,  to  be 
dragged  out  and  shot,  which  was  im- 
mediately done  by  two  of  the  infantry 
standing  by.  The  remaining  non- 
commissioned officers  were  then  put 
into  confinement  for  one  hour,  with 
the  assurance  that  within  that  time, 
if  the  men  did  not  fall  in,  and  if  the 
name  of  the  writer  of  the  proclama- 
tion was  not  given  up,  the  arrange- 
ment of  shooting  every  fifth  man 


would  be  carried  out ;  and  this  en- 
ergetic measure  brought  them  to  their 
senses,  the  men  falling  in  and  the 
writer's  name  being  disclosed." 

Stroiig  measures  such  as  these 
require  a  strong  hand  to  enforce 
them,  and  were  no  doubt  very 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
the  commandant's  authority  over 
such  a  half -savage  band.  But 
Gordon  was  magnanimous  in  all 
his  ways.  When  the  offenders  re- 
turned to  their  duty,  he  remem- 
bered their  offences  no  more,  took  no 
vengeance,  but  acted  towards  them 
as  if  there  never  had  been  any 
interruption  of  confidence. 

"In  almost  all  their  engagements 
Gordon  found  it  necessary  to  be  con- 
stantly in  the  front  and  often  to  lead 
in  person.  The  officers  of  his  force 
were  brave  men  enough,  but  were 
not  always  ready  to  face  their  desper- 
ate antagonists.  Gordon,  in  his  mild 
way,  would  take  one  or  other  of  them 
by  the  arm,  and  lead  him  into  the 
thick  of  the  fire.  He  always  went 
unarmed  himself,  even  when  foremost 
in  the  breach.  He  never  recognised 
danger  ;  to  him  a  shower  of  bullets 
was  no  more  than  a  hailstorm.  He 
carried  no  weapon  to  direct  his 
troops, — he  had  but  a  little  cane,  and 
this  soon  won  for  itself  the  name  of 
Gordon's  magic  wand  of  victory.  His 
Chinese  followers,  seeing  him  always 
victorious,  always  foremost  in  the 
fight,  concluded  it  was  his  wand 
which  ensured  him  protection.  The 
idea  encouraged  the  Ever- Victorious 
Army  greatly,  and  was  of  more  ser- 
vice to  the  young  commander  than 
all  the  arms  he  could  have  borne." 

The  largest  and  most  important 
operation  in  this  war  was  the  tak- 
ing of  the  great  city  of  Soochow, 
in  which  the  so-called  kings  or 
Wangs  (it  is  curious  to  note  what 
a  ridiculous  aspect  the  Chinese 
monosyllables  give  to  all  their 
titles),  the  chiefs  of  the  rebel  army, 
were  collected  together.  Gordon 
had  entered  into  negotiations  with 
them,  and  pledged  himself  to  a 
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certain  extent  for  their  safety ;  but 
after  the  city  was  taken,  he  found 
to  his  horror  that,  in  spite  of  his 
promise  and  well-known  principles 
of  mercy,  these  men,  ten  in  num- 
ber, had  been  beheaded.  Gordon's 
grief  and  rage  were  boundless.  He 
withdrew  himself  and  his  army 
from  active  service  for  some  time, 
feeling  it  impossible  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  Governor,  who  had, 
as  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  it 
appeared,  betrayed  him,  and  made 
him  appear  a  party  to  this  murder ; 
and  he  refused  indignantly  the  re- 
ward, a  large  sum  of  money,  which 
was  sent  to  him  for  the  capture  of 
the  town.  The  story  of  this  inci- 
dent— which  at  the  time  exposed 
Gordon's  own  life  to  the  greatest 
danger,  as  he  had  placed  himself 
unarmed  in  the  power  of  the  ad- 
herents of  the  murdered  chiefs, 
having  no  suspicion  of  the  ven- 
geance wreaked  upon  them — is  full 
of  interest  and  excitement.  The 
reader  will  enter  with  warmth  into 
the  sensations  of  indignation  and 
distress  with  which  a  man  so  mer- 
ciful, so  honourable,  bound  by  his 
word  as  by  a  hundred  bonds, 
learned  the  cruel  fate  which  had 
fallen  upon  those  who  trusted  him. 
But  at  the  same  time,  the  Chinese 
Governor  and  General  were  not 
without  justification.  The  story, 
as  given  by  Mr  Hake,  of  Gordon's 
refusal  of  the  reward  offered  to 
him,  is  comical.  The  bearers  of  the 
gift — 10,000  tad,  amounting  to 
between  three  and  four  thousand 
pounds — entered  dramatically  the 
General's  presence,  "  with  bowls  of 
bullion  on  their  heads,  like  a  train 
from  the  Arabian  Nights."  The 
hot-tempered  hero,  sore  and  sorry, 
disgusted  with  the  whole  business, 
started  up  with  his  usual  con- 
tempt for  conventionalities,  and 
"  flogged  them  from  the  chamber 
with  his  magic  wand."  The  little 
cane,  the  unpretending  baton  that 
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had  so  often  led  to  victory,  was 
now  in  his  hand  like  his  Master's 
whip  of  small  cords,  the  emblem 
of  that  hot  severity  of  the  tender- 
hearted, which  is  at  once  full  of 
pathos  and  humour,  of  indignant 
disdain  yet  pity. 

Gordon  lay  in  his  tents  like  a 
nobler  Achilles,  sullen  and  sad,  for 
two  months  or  more, — all  his  oper- 
ations suspended,  his  heart  full  of 
disgust  and  discouragement.  But 
inaction  brings  out  the  evils » of 
every  army,  even  the  best ;  and  to 
his  half-disciplined  and  half-savage 
soldiers  the  evils  of  the  pause 
were  soon  apparent,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  half  -  suppressed 
rebellion  began  anew.  The  reader 
who  cares  to  go  through  all  the 
details  of  this  history  will  find  it 
admirably  told  in  the  late  Mr  An- 
drew Wilson's  account  of  the  Ever- 
Victorious  Army — which,  as  it  is 
less  bent  upon  the  glorification  of 
Gordon  than  the  story  of  Mr  Hake, 
is  more  effectual  perhaps  in  its 
praise.  Mr  Wilson  relates  in  a 
few  .sentences  the  painful  results 
of  this  arrested  activity, — the  quar- 
rels of  the  officers,  the  licence  of 
the  wandering  European  vagabonds 
who  haunt  the  outskirts  of  every 
such  conflict :  the  temptations  to 
which  the  soldiers  were  exposed 
to  break  away,  and  perhaps  even 
take  service,  where  booty  and 
licence  were  to  be  found,  with 
the  rebels.  No  feeling  of  his 
own  had  ever  been  put  before 
duty  in  the  mind  of  our  General. 
He  saw  his  work  endangered,  and 
he  forgot  his  personal  woes  and 
wrongs.  The  campaign  that  fol- 
lowed was  a  difficult  and  danger- 
ous one,  not  without  disaster,  but 
ended  at  length  in  complete  vic- 
tory. The  only  time  he  was 
himself  wounded,  Gordon  stood 
till  he  fainted  from  loss  of  blood, 
then  directed  the  proceedings  from 
a  boat,  in  which,  able  to  stand 
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no  longer,  he  could  lie  down  and 
give  his  orders  from  his  couch 
— a  general  in  bed,  but  indomit- 
able. 

When  the  rebellion  was  effectu- 
ally quelled,  he  had  another  piece 
of  work  to  do  of  scarcely  less  im- 
portance to  China.  This  was  to 
disband  the  irregular  army,  which 
he  alone,  according  to  all  appear- 
ances, could  have  controlled  and 
guided.  "  A  more  turbulent  set 
of  men  have  not  often  been  col- 
lected together,  or  a  more  danger- 
ous lot  if  they  had  been  headed  by 
one  of  their  own  style,"  he  says  of 
the  officers  over  whom — but  not 
without  much  trouble  and  anxiety 
— he  had  gained  complete  author- 
ity. He,  who  took  nothing  for 
himself,  was  in  all  the  better 
position  for  securing  a  provision 
which  would  make  them  harmless 
for  this  cosmopolitan  band.  And 
he  destroyed  one  more  danger  for 
China  when  he  got  the  men  scat- 
tered to  their  homes,  each  with  his 
reward.  The  General  alone  re- 
mained a  poorer  man  than  when 
he  entered  this  service.  He  had 
spent  everything  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on  in  perfecting  his  troops 
and  in  helping  the  distressed 
around,  and  came  home,  poor,  fa- 
mous, and  rejoicing,  with  "a  yellow 
riding-jacket,  a  peacock's  feather 
to  be  worn  in  his  cap,  and  four 
suits  of  uniform  proper  to  his 
rank  of  Ti-tu — the  highest  rank  in 
the  Chinese  array,"  for  all  his  re- 
ward. "The  yellow  jacket  and 
the  peacock's  feather  are  Chinese 
equivalents  for  the  Garter  and  the 
Bath,"  says  Mr  Hake,  doing  his 
utmost  to  take  them  seriously.  One 
can  imagine  Gordon's  glee  over  his 
title  of  Ti-tu  ;  but  he  brings  home 
the  finery,  for  "  I  know  you  and 
my  father  will  like  them,"  he  says. 
And  it  is  easy  to  imagine  with 
what  tender  triumph,  with  what 
laughter  full  of  tears,  the  father 


and  mother  would  spread  out  all 
these  oriental  trophies,  the  stiff 
golden  embroideries  and  brocades, 
which  were  all  their  gallant  son 
brought  home  from  the  wars.  All : 
except  the  name,  finer  than  any 
flowery  title,  of  Chinese  Gordon — 
by  which  he  was  henceforward  to 
be  distinguished,  not  only  in  that 
trifling  little  society  which  we  call 
the  world,  but  over  the  real  uni- 
verse, of  all  nations  and  languages. 
He  had  spent  altogether  about 
four  years  in  China ;  but  his  ser- 
vice as  general  of  the  not  always 
victorious  army  had  lasted  little 
more  than  one  year. 

He  left  China  amid  the  grateful 
applauses  of  all,  even  of  the  rebels 
against  whom  he  had  fought.  The 
merchants  of  Shanghai  expressed 
their  thanks  in  an  address ;  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Empire 
went  to  the  British  envoy  in  per- 
son to  ask  that  something  might 
be  done  for  the  man  who  would 
accept  no  recompense  from  China. 
But  he  went  home  a  simple  British 
officer  as  he  had  gone  out,  receiving 
at  home  for  all  recompense  a  step, 
which  was  something  in  the  slow 
promotion  of  the  Engineer  corps ; 
and  after  a  while  an  appointment, 
in  the  natural  course  of  affairs,  at 
Gravesend  : — that  is,  he  descended 
from  a  generalship,  from  absolute 
power,  high  pay  and  influence  un- 
bounded —  to  be  what  he  might 
equally  well  have  been  had  he  never 
left  the  British  shores.  When  he 
presented  himself  at  the  War  Office, 
some  months  later,  "the  Minister 
seemed  hardly  to  have  heard  of  his 
name,  and  to  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  his  successes."  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  treatment  to  which 
Gordon  had  no  objection.  He  dis- 
liked being  invited  to  dinner-par- 
ties and  made  a  lion  of.  His  soul 
was  impatient  of  vapid  praise ; 
and  he  made  no  pretence  of  liking 
it,  or  effort  to  support  it ;  but  ne- 
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gleet  was  wholesome  and  honest, 
and  left  him  to  his  own  develop- 
ment. At  home  he  told  his  won- 
derful story,  to  the  delight  and 
amazement  of  his  own  people ;  but 
outside  that  charmed  circle,  pre- 
ferred to  be  simple  Colonel  Gordon 
of  the  Engineers,  a  man  no  more 
remarkable  than  his  fellows.  It 
was  not  in  him,  however,  to  be 
unremarkable.  His  life  at  Graves- 
end  is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
episodes  in  his  career,  though  he 
had  no  armies  to  lead,  no  rebels 
to  subdue,  and  nothing  but  peace- 
ful work  to  employ  his  powers. 
The  day's  work,  which  is  enough 
for  most  men,  was  to  him  not  half 
enough ;  but  there  was  the  poor, 
who  are  always  with  us,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  boys  about,  children  of 
the  mud,  ragged  in  soul  and  body, 
the  pitiful  little  creatures  in  whom 
there  was  yet  a  soul  to  be  saved,  a 
life  to  be  made  something  or  noth- 
ing of.  His  heart  went  forth  to 
these  poor  waifs,  who  were  nobody's 
children.  "  My  kings  "  he  called 
them.  It  was  not  charity,  but  the 
tender  affectionateness  of  one  who 
finds  his  own  wherever  he  sees 
an  abandoned  scrap  of  humanity, 
that  dictated  such  a  name,  like  a 
father's  fond  mockery  of  his  boys, 
who  are  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
Love,  and  fun,  and  compassion,  and 
tender  interest,  and  delightful  hum- 
our, are  in  the  tale.  He  gathered 
them  round  him,  fed  them,  laughed 
at  them,  prayed  for  them,  and 
loved  and  was  proud  of  the  souls 
he  rescued.  The  maps  on  his  walls 
were  stuck  with  pins,  as  our  maps  of 
the  Soudan  were  a  little  while  ago. 
What  did  they  mean  1  That  here 
and  there,  all  over  the  wide  seas, 
were  ships  sailing  in  which  was 
a  cabin-boy  or  rough  little  appren- 
tice whose  name  was  in  Gordon's 
prayers,  and  whose  place  was  in 
Gordon's  heart.  He  moved  these 
little  posts  of  memory  as  the  sails 
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moved  round  the  world.  So  a 
mother  might  do  who  had  her 
boys  all  afloat.  He  was  a  young 
man,  not  much  over  thirty,  with 
the  world  at  his  foot,  society  open 
to  him,  and  life  offering  him,  if 
not  the  honour  he  deserved,  yet  at 
least  all  her  pleasures.  And  this 
was  what  he  took  of  all  that  youth 
and  happiness  offered — the  right 
to  do  good,  the  power  to  save. 

"  Many  of  the  dying  sent  for 
him  in  preference  to  the  clerg^," 
says  one  of  the  many  who  come  in 
with  full  hearts  to  swell  the  torrent 
of  praise.  "  But  he  would  never 
take  the  chair  at  a  religious  meet- 
ing." He  understood  the  poor, 
and  they  him,  which  is  the  gift 
of  rare  spirits.  Though  he  was 
ready  to  listen  to  every  one  and 
sent  no  applicant  away,  he  was 
seldom  taken  in,  which  is  so  often 
unfortunately  the  condition  of  the 
rest  of  us  in  our  intermitting  efforts. 
"  He  had  an  eye  that  saw  through 
and  through  people  "  —  detecting 
the  lie  in  a  beggar's  tale,  as  in 
the  loud-voiced  pretences  of  the 
mutineer.  And  why  should  any 
one  try  to  deceive  him  who  des- 
paired of  nobody — who  had  a  help- 
ing hand  for  the  worst,  and  was 
ready,  like  the  father  of  the  prodi- 
gal, to  meet  any  returning  soul  ? 
He  worked  six  years  in  Gravesend, 
humbly  fortifying  the  muddy  banks 
of  the  Thames,  picking  up  out  of 
that  mud  the  perishing,  and  find- 
ing his  little  kings,  the  joy  of  his 
heart,  in  their  rags  and  squalor,  in 
every  dirty  alley.  After  all  his 
grandeur,  his  barbaric  pearl  and 
gold,  his  peacocks'  feathers  and 
princely  state,  it  looked  a  poor 
thing  enough  to  send  him  to  that 
muddy  reach  of  the  Thames,  to  the 
journeyman  work  of  his  profession  ; 
but  it  was  one  of  the  happiest 
times  of  his  life ;  and  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  think  that  after  so  many 
attempts  at  a  fit  memorial  to  him, 
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the  public  choice  has  at  last  fixed 
upon  this,  the  most  appropriate 
monument  —  the  work  of  saving 
the  wasted  children  who  were  the 
objects  of  his  fondest  hopes. 

He  was  sent  after  this,  from  the 
place  where  he  had  made  himself 
memorable  by  "  the  most  exquisite 
charity "  (for  he  made  even  the 
newspapers  eloquent,  and  this  is 
what  one  of  them  said  of  him), — 
where,  does  the  reader  think? — 
to  some  of  the  dark  places  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  where  there 
was  need  of  a  true  man  1  Not  so. 
The  Minister  at  the  War  Office, 
we  must  remember,  looked  as  if  he 
had  scarcely  heard  of  him,  and 
knew  nothing  about  his  doings, — 
perhaps  wondering  what  in  the 
world  this  sapper  and  miner  had 
done  to  be  called  Chinese  Gordon, 
of  all  things.  No ;  but  he  was 
sent — as  good  Colonel  Smith  or 
worthy  Captain  Jones  might  have 
been  —  as  Commissioner  to  the 
Danube,  to  see  about  the  state  of 
that  river  and  improve  the  chan- 
nels at  its  mouth.  It  is  a  sad 
drawback  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Hero  as  a  power,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Man  who  can  do, 
according  to  Carlyle's  formula,  to 
the  first  place  in  the  world,  that  it 
is  so  hard  for  his  contemporaries 
to  identify  that  Man  who  Can. 
Here  was  one  whose  personal  in- 
fluence was,  of  the  strongest,  who 
had  all  the  qualities  of  a  ruler  of 
men,  purified  by  the  most  absolute 
disinterestedness  and  generosity ; 
yet  in  the  service  of  his  own 
country  he  did  nothing  but  sur- 
vey and  measure  ;  and  only  in  the 
ends  of  the  world,  by  the  grotesque 
intelligence  of  the  Chinese,  and 
among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Afri- 
can deserts,  had  he  a  chance  of  ful- 
filling the  commission  that  heaven 
had  given  him.  Could  anything 
be  more  strange  ?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  from  the  time  when  he  served 


as  a  boy  in  the  trenches  before 
Sebastopol,  to  the  ill-omened  mo- 
ment when  he  left  Charing  Cross 
at  a  few  hours'  notice  to  help  the 
British  Government  out  of  their 
difficulties,  he  never  had  been 
trusted  by  that  Government  with 
any  work  above  that  of  an  honest 
surveyor.  And  yet  there  had  been 
work  to  do  which  would  have  been 
worthy  of  him,  and  which  smaller 
men  had  to  toil  under  and  struggle 
through. 

He  was  for  two  years  poking 
about  the  slime  of  the  Danube,  as 
he  had  done  in  the  Thames  mud ; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  more 
befitting  work  offered  itself  in 
Africa,  which  the  English  Govern- 
ment graciously  permitted  the  sol- 
dier for  whom  it  had  no  occupation 
to  accept.  One  would  think  they 
were  glad  to  get  rid  of  him,  though 
he  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  ex- 
ercised the  better  man's  privilege 
of  criticism,  or  uttered  a  single 
complaint.  So  far  as  appears,  he 
complained  of  nothing  except  din- 
ner-parties and  the  too-much  atten- 
tion which  misguided  individuals 
would  insist  on  showing  him.  Suc- 
cessive Governments  gave  him  no 
trouble  in  this  way,  and  he  had 
gone  from  one  piece  of  routine 
work  to  another  with  cheerful  sim- 
plicity. But  there  was  at  that 
time  in  Egypt  need  for  an  officer 
of  his  adventurous  kind,  careless 
of  danger  and  of  self-interest. 

The  Governorship  of  the  Equa- 
torial Provinces — a  post  just  re- 
linquished by  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
after  very  hard  and  temporarily 
successful  work  :  work  which  had 
to  be  done  over  again,  as  the  ablest 
pioneer  work  always  has  to  be — 
was  that  to  which  Gordon  was 
appointed.  The  title  sounded  fine 
and  the  position  important ;  but  it 
was  in  reality  something  like  the 
exploration  and  settlement  of  a 
savage  and  hostile  country,  some 
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portion  of  it  newly,  and  little  more 
than  nominally,  added  to  Egypt, 
and  in  which  the  slave-trade  was 
the  only  industry,  and  a  few  scat- 
tered, unsupported  officials,  feeble 
if  not  dishonest,  the  only  authori- 
ties known — which  was  put  into 
his  hands.  The  Khedive  was  well 
aware  that  to  describe  the  work  as 
a  crusade  against  the  slave-trade 
was  the  readiest  way  of  securing 
British  sympathy  ;  but  for  the  first 
arduous  years  Gordon  was  in  no 
position  to  attack  the  slave-traders, 
and  could  only  secure,  by  infinite 
toil  and  suffering,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  line  of  posts  far  up  along 
the  deadly  swamps  and  jungle  of 
the  Nile.  It  is  this  most  difficult 
undertaking  which  is  described  in 
the  first  part  of  his  'Journals  in 
Central  Africa,'  edited  by  Dr  Birk- 
beck  Hill — a  narrative  full  of  in- 
terest and  character,  and  in  which 
the  man,  with  all  his  noble  quali- 
ties, with  all  his  eccentricities, 
his  profound  and  tender  sympathy 
with  suffering,  his  impatience,  his 
hot  temper,  his  inexhaustible  cha- 
rity, stands  fully  forth,  a  revela- 
tion to  the  world.  In  this  un- 
affected and  often  entrancing  story, 
far  better  than  in  the  compilations 
of  Mr  Egmont  Hake,  the  reader 
will  learn  what  manner  of  man 
Chinese  Gordon  was. 

His  first  mission  began,  as  his 
last  ended,  at  Khartoum.  This 
was  the  starting-point,  his  province 
lying  up  the  river  as  far  as  the 
Lakes  Victoria  and  Albert  Nyanza, 
of  which  so  much  and  so  little  has 
been  learned.  He  had  a  wretched 
little  troop  of  Egyptian  soldiers 
with  him,  a  few  young  English- 
men, who  all  died  on  the  terrible 
road,  and  one  Italian,  Gessi,  who 
proved  a  most  able  and  faithful 
lieutenant.  We  watch  him  push- 
ing on  from  day  to  day  along  the 
bank  of  the  mysterious  river, 
through  difficulties  of  nature  almost 


insurmountable — through  native 
populations  fiercely  resistant,  want- 
ing none  of  the  new  rule  and  new 
laws  he  brings ;  meeting  now  and 
then  a  caravan  of  slaves,  whom 
at  first  it  seems  simple  enough 
to  release  and  let  go ;  picking  up 
a  wretched  straggler  on  the  road 
to  nurse  and  console ;  sometimes 
arrested  in  his  course,  and  com- 
pelled to  wait  and  linger  among 
the  swamps  ;  sometimes  surround- 
ed by  savages  whom  his  little  army 
does  not  dare  to  face  :  ill  now  and 
then,  and  overwhelmed  with  de- 
spondency, but  next  day  up  again 
and  to  the  front,  determined  to 
carry  through  his  work,  whatever 
it  may  cost.  All  kinds  of  wild 
picturesque  scenes  occur  as  he 
pushes  on,  and  his  reflections  upon 
them  are  always  original,  often 
most  quaint  and  unexpected,  full 
of  humour  and  feeling.  Once 
he  sees  a  man  on  a  height, 
evidently  making  incantations, 
gesticulating  to  all  quarters 
with  a  great  deal  of  solemn  ear- 
nestness ;  and  he  thinks  of  Balak 
and  Balaam,  "Come,  curse  me 
this  people,"  and  is  by  no  means 
sure  that  his  opponent's  prayers 
are  not  heard.  "  Somehow,"  he 
says,  "  I  had  some  thought  of  mis- 
giving on  account  of  them.  It  was 
odd  this  repulse  was  so  soon  to  fol- 
low. These  prayers  were  earnest 
prayers  for  celestial  aid,  in  which 
the  prayer  knew  he  would  need 
help  from  some  unknown  power  to 
avert  a  danger  near."  This  is  per- 
haps the  first  time  on  record  when 
the  enemy's  appeal  to  the  God  of 
battles  has  been  regarded  by  a  gen- 
eral as  quite  as  likely  to  be  heard  as 
his  own.  "  I  can  quite  enter  into 
these  poor  people's  misery,"  he 
adds,  "  '  We  do  not  want  beads,  we 
do  not  want  to  see  the  Pasha '  (I 
am  sure  I  do  not  want  to  see 
them  !)  ;  '  we  want  our  own  lands, 
and  you  to  go  away.' "  And  this 
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reasonable  invader  is  by  no  means 
sure  that  he  is  not  himself  a  repre- 
sentative of  tyranny,  whose  de- 
struction they  have  a  right  to  pray 
for.  He  has  to  remind  himself 
that  it  is  for  their  own  protection, 
to  interpose  some  possibility  of 
help  between  them  and  the  slave- 
dealers,  as  he  pushes  on.  Now  and 
then,  but  not  till  the  last  moment, 
he  has  to  "  lift "  their  cows,  which 
is  the  only  means  of  subduing  them. 
"  A  native  shouted  to  one  of  my 
officers,  'Now  if  you  take  those 
cows  I  am  a  woman ;  if  you  do  not 
you  are  a  woman.'  "  Sometimes 
his  distresses,  though  most  real, 
are  comical.  "  Oh  dear,  what  a 
people  to  slave  for!  They  never 
have  a  knife,  nor  a  hammer,  nor 
a  bit  of  yarn,  nor  anything  of 
the  sort ;  they  have  not  the  least 
idea  of  preventing  a  rope  run- 
ning out  too  rapidly ;  they  do 
not  know  one  hill  from  another." 
A  man  with  every  faculty  at  the 
highest  tension  surrounded  by  in- 
capables  —  incapables,  too,  who 
dare  not  fight,  who  drag  a 
helpless  collection  of  women  and 
children  after  them  through  the 
stinging  grass  and  murderous 
swamps;  but  all  the  while,  as 
quickly  as  the  intolerable  road 
will  permit,  he  pushes  on,  estab- 
lishing station  after  station — half 
mad  to  hear  that  an  officer  at  the 
head  of  one  now  and  then  steals 
cows  on  his  own  account,  or  takes 
bribes  from  the  slave-dealers  ;  that 
the  sentries  everywhere  sleep  at 
their  posts ;  and  that  there  is  not  a 
man  trustworthy. 

After  all  these  miseries,  which 
sometimes  are  almost  more  than 
he  can  bear,  when  the  lakes 
are  within  reach,  he  protests 
that  he  will  not  explore  them. 
"  I  declare  that  I  do  not  care 
whether  there  are  two  lakes  or  a 
million,  or  whether  the  Nile  has  a 
source  or  not,"  he  exclaims  with 
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whimsical  passion.  "  Of  course  the 
Khedive,  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  and  the  world  in  general, 
will  be  much  angered  with  me  for 
not  going  on  the  lake  ;  but  I  cannot 
do  it,  and  do  not  see  why  I  should 
suffer  so  much  to  satisfy  the  curi- 
osity of  men  I  do  not  know."  He 
did  go,  however,  notwithstanding 
this  resolution,  pushing  on  through 
forests  of  grass  six  feet  high,  in 
which  no  one  could  tell  what 
spears  might  be  lurking,  and  where 
the  seed-pods  had  hooks  and  caught 
and  stung.  "  I  am  in  rags  from 
the  thorn-bushes.  The  elephants 
uproot  the  trees  and  leave  them  in 
the  path ;  around  the  fallen  trees 
grows  up  a  fearful  jungle.  Marsh 
water  along  the  road,  for  the  river 
is  unapproachable  for  the  marshes 
which  border  it."  "  I  am  nearly 
dead,"  he  says  a  little  later;  "  to 
map  the  river  for  eight  or  ten  miles 
I  have  had  to  walk  in  pouring  rain 
through  jungle  some  eighteen  miles : 
but  it  is  done  at  any  rate,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  no  one  will  ever  do 
it  again."  At  Masindi,  near  the 
end  of  his  tremendous  expedition, 
he  heard  the  drums  and  horns 
of  the  savage  enemy  all  around, 
and  feared  that  they  were  closing 
round  his  little  faint-hearted  com- 
pany, with  "  a  pain  in  his  heart " 
which  he  recalls  from  time  to  time 
in  the  most  dreadful  moments 
of  his  life,  and  feels  once  more. 
But  at  the  end  the  work  was  done. 
From  Berber  to  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  with  two  little  gaps  much 
regretted,  the  whole  course  of  the 
Nile  was  surveyed  and  mapped, 
and  a  chain  of  posts  established. 
The  moral  effect  of  his  mission  was 
still  more  important ;  for  whereas 
when  he  came  no  one  could  move 
without  an  escort  half-an-hour  out 
of  the  miserable  little  mud  capital 
at  Gondokoro,  there  were  now 
relations  more  or  less  friendly 
established  all  along  the  route,  and 
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a  possibility  of  restraint  and  suc- 
cour over  all  the  dark  and  suffer- 
ing land. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  of 
this  work — for  the  time  it  took 
was  enormous — Gordon  went  to 
Cairo  with  the  intention  of  giving 
up  his  command,  having  every- 
thing to  complain  of, — his  useless 
troops,  his  treacherous  officers,  and, 
above  all,  the  constant  thwarting 
of  his  plans  by  the  governor  of  the 
Soudan,  through  whom  all  sup- 
plies and  reinforcements  had  to 
come.  The  Khedive,  however, 
was  unwilling  to  part  with  a  man 
who  had  done  so  much,  and  anxi- 
ous to  do  everything  to  retain 
him,  so  that  instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  resign,  he  was  appointed 
to  a  much  greater  command — the 
governorship  of  the  Soudan  being 
added  to  his  previous  charge,  and 
his  enemy  removed.  Hard  as  his 
work  had  been  on  the  Upper  Nile, 
it  was  a  much  more  overwhelming 
responsibility  that  was  laid  upon 
his  shoulders  now, — nothing  less 
than  the  charge  of  putting  down 
the  slave-trade  in  a  country  of 
which  it  was  the  very  inspira- 
tion, and  of  settling  more  or  less 
'  the  numerous  and  bewildering 
questions  involved  in  it,  which  are 
so  seldom  taken  into  consideration 
by  philanthropists,  at  a  distance, 
but  which  Gordon  had  to  face  at 
first  hand  and  solve  as  it  was  pos- 
sible. We  have  been  accustomed 
to  think  of  him  in  this  portion 
of  his  career  as  a  sort  of 
more  powerful  Don  Quixote,  a 
crusading  knight  carrying  freedom 
wherever  he  went,  striking  off 
chains  and  letting  the  captives  go 
free ;  and  so  he  was.  But  either 
the  complications  grow  with  the 
ages,  and  that  which  was  easy  in 
primitive  times  becomes  all  but 
impossible  as  civilisation — as  often 
a  destroying  as  an  improving  in- 
fluence— goes  on ;  or  else  we  have 


managed  to  ignore,  being  so  far  off, 
the  appalling  difficulties  that  at- 
tend the  question.  They  have 
perhaps  never  been  so  clearly  set 
before  the  world  as  in  this  journal. 
Not  to  take  into  account  the  diffi- 
culties already  fully  known, — his 
craven  troops,  who  never  dared  to 
face  a  determined  enemy,  and  the 
perpetual  treachery  going  on,  his 
own  officers  helping,  conniving  at, 
concealing  the  passage  of  the  cara- 
vans, and  accepting  bribes  right 
and  left, — there  were  the  slaves 
themselves  by  hundreds,  sometimes 
by  thousands,  left  in  his  hands  in 
the  middle  of  the  desert,  a  return 
to  their  homes  impossible,  all  inde- 
pendent settlement  impossible,  and 
some  way  of  protecting,  feeding, 
finding  feasible  conditions  of  life  for 
them,  having  to  be  decided  upon  in 
a  moment,  without  time  to  reflect, 
or  counsellor  to  advise.  In  such 
circumstances,  no  man  in  his  senses 
could  be  a  fanatical  emancipation- 
ist ;  much  less  Gordon,  who  was 
fanatic  in  nothing,  who  thought  a 
good  Mussulman  as  good  a  Chris- 
tian as  himself,  and  believed  that 
all  mankind  were  God's  children. 
To  show  with  what  temper  and 
anticipations  he  set  out  on  his 
great  work,  we  may  quote  the 
following  passage  : — 

"  You  have  little  idea  of  the  great 
difficulty,  and  the  many  questions  in- 
volved in  it — viz.,  in  domestic  slavery. 
First  I  have  to  disband  some  6000 
Turks  and  Bashi-Bazouks,  who  are 
the  frontier  guards,  and  who  must  be 
replaced,  for  they  let  the  caravans 
pass.  You  might  as  well  order  the 
sea  to  stop  the  caravans  as  these  men. 
Now  think  of  disbanding  suddenly 
6000  men.  You  must  do  it  neatly, 
you  must  see  to  replace  them  with 
trustworthy  men.  Let  me  ask  who 
that  had  not  the  Almighty  with  him 
could  do  that  ?  I  have  the  Almighty 
with  me,  and  I  will  do  it.  Second, 
consider  the  effect  of  harsh  measures 
among  an  essentially  Mussulman  pop- 
ulation, carried  out  brusquely  by  a 
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Nazarene — measures  which  touch  the 
pocket  of  every  one.  Who  that  had 
not  the  Almighty  with  him  would  dare 
to  do  that?  I  will  do  it :  for  I  value  my 
life  as  naught,  and  should  only  leave 
much  weariness  for  perfect  peace.  No 
man  ever  had  a  harder  task  than  I 
unaided  have  before  me ;  but  it  sits  as 
a  feather  on  me.  As  Solomon  asked, 
I  ask  for  wisdom  to  govern  this  great 
people;  and  not  only  will  He  give 
me  it,  but  all  else  besides.  And 
why  ?  because  I  value  not  the  '  all 
besides.'  I  am  quite  as  averse  to 
slavery,  and  more  so,  than  most 
people.  I  show  it  by  sacrificing  my- 
self in  coming  here,  which  is  no  para- 
dise. I  have  naught  to  gain  in  name  or 
riches.  I  do  what  I  think  is  pleasing 
to  my  God  ;  and  so  far  as  man  goes, 
I  need  nothing  from  any  one.  The 
Khedive  had  never  directly  gained 
any  revenue  from  slaves.  I  now 
hold  his  place  here ;  and  I  who  am 
on  the  spot  with  unlimited  power,  am 
able  to  judge  how  impotent  he  at 
Cairo  is  to  stop  the  slave-trade.  I 
can  do  it  with  God's  help,  and  I  have 
the  conviction  He  has  destined  me  to 
do  it ;  for  it  was  much  against  my  will 
I  came  here  again.  What  I  have  to 
do  is  so  to  settle  matters  that  I  do  not 
cause  a  revolution  on  my  own  death, 
— not  that  I  value  life  ;  I  have  done 
with  its  comforts  in  coming  here.  My 
work  is  great,  but  does  not  weigh  me 
down.  I  go  on  as  straight  as  I  can. 
I  feel  my  own  weakness,  and  look  to 
Him  who  is  Almighty,  and  I  leave  the 
issue  without  inordinate  care  to  Him. 
I  expect  to  ride  5000  miles  this  year, 
if  I  am  spared.  I  am  quite  alone, 
and  like  it.  I  have  become  what 
people  call  a  great  fatalist — viz.,  I 
trust  God  will  pull  me  through  every 
difficulty.  The  solitary  grandeur  of 
the  desert  makes  one  feel  how  vain  is 
the  effort  of  man." 

We  have  no  space  here  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  scheme  by 
which  he  hoped  to  accomplish  his 
great  aim  ;  but  even  that  did  not 
throw  any  light  on  the  more  ur- 
gent question  what  to  do  with  the 
chained  throngs  whom  he  surprised 
in  the  desert,  or  took  from  a  rob- 
ber's stronghold.  "  What  am  I  to 


do  with  them?"  he  cries  ;  "I  can- 
not take  them  back  to  their  own 
country.  I  cannot  feed  them. 
Solve  the  problem  for  me." 

"  I  must  let  them  be  taken  by  my 
auxiliaries,  or  by  my  soldiers,  or  by 
the  merchants  ;  there  is  no  help  for 
it.  If  I  let  them  loose,  they  will  be 
picked  up  in  every  direction  ;  for  an 
escaped  slave  is  like  an  escaped  sheep 
— the  property  of  him  who  saves  him 
or  her.  One  must  consider  what  is 
best  for  the  individual  himself,  not 
what  may  seem  best  to  the  judgment 
of  Europe.  It  is  the  slave  who  suffers, 
not  Europe.  ...  It  makes  one  wink 
to  think  how  on  earth  the  slaves  of 
all  these  Bedouin  tribes  are  to  be  freed 
in  twelve  years.  Who  will  free  them  1 
Will  Great  Britain  ?  When  the  trees 
hear  my  voice  and  obey  me,  then  will 
the  tribes  liberate  their  slaves.  The 
only  thing  that  Government  can  do  is 
to  prevent  their  getting  new  ones." 

It  was  with  this  intention  that 
Gordon  set  out  from  Khartoum 
a  few  months  after  his  arrival. 
To  see  him  once  more  setting 
out  upon  his  journeys,  is  like 
taking  the  road  again  in  one's 
own  person.  He  goes  on  talking, 
telling  us  everything,  in  a  free, 
natural,  continually  varied  mono- 
logue, full  of  the  thoughts  of  a  soli- 
tary traveller,  full  of  reflections, 
observations,  descriptions.  He  is 
no  longer  tramping  through  the 
tall  grass,  wading  across  the  marsh- 
es :  the  Nile  disappears  from  the 
landscape.  He  is  in  the  veritable 
desert,  upon  his  camel,  where  all 
is  silence,  giving  full  room  for 
thought.  "  I  am  now  accustomed 
to  the  camel,"  he  says ;  "  it  is  a 
wonderful  creature,  and  so  comfort- 
able, with  its  soft,  cushion  -  like 
tread.  The  camels  and  the  Gor- 
dons are  of  the  same  race,"  he 
adds,  with  the  careless  humour 
that  breaks  in  so  often,  making 
the  long  way  shorter.  "  Let  them 
take  an  idea  into  their  heads,  and 
nothing  will  take  it  out."  His 
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own  beast  is  (naturally)  swifter 
than  all  the  rest.  "  I  have  a 
splendid  camel — none  like  it ;  it 
flies  along,  and  quite  astonishes  even 
the  Arabs.  It  is  fearful  to  see  the 
Governor-General,  arrayed  in  gold 
clothes,  flying  along  like  a  mad- 
man, with  only  a  guide,  as  if  he 
were  pursued."  As  he  goes  from 
place  to  place,  he  is  constantly  tak- 
ing the  people  by  surprise.  At 
the  very  crisis  of  the  campaign  he 
heard  that  the  slave-traders,  with 
about  six  thousand  men,  were  en- 
camped near  Dara,  where  there 
was  a  feeble  force.  "  I  am  obliged 
to  go  there  at  once,"  he  says ;  and 
riding  eighty-five  miles  in  a  day 
and  a  half,  stretching  far  ahead  of 
his  followers,  he  reaches  the  town 
alone,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
inhabitants.  "  I  came  on  my 
people  like  a  thunderbolt.  As 
soon  as  they  had  recovered,  the 
salute  was  tired.  My  poor  escort ! 
Where  is  it  ?  Imagine  to  yourself 
a  single,  dirty,  red-faced  man,  on 
a  camel  ornamented  with  flies, 
arriving  in  the  divan  all  of  a 
sudden.  The  people  were  para- 
lysed, and  could  not  believe  their 
eyes." 

This  strange  and  unexpected 
daring  had  the  greatest  effect  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  people, 
which  Gordon  began  to  take  pos- 
session of,  so  to  speak,  body  and 
soul.  The  fearless  solitary  rider, 
trusting  himself  alone  to  all  the 
chances  of  the  desert,  was  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  mass  of 
petty  tyrants  and  abject  sufferers 
who  made  up  the  population.  The 
ride  to  Dara  was  to  encounter,  at 
the  head  of  his  forces,  Suleiman, 
the  son  of  the  well  known  Zebehr 
Pasha,  long  the  head  of  the  slave- 
traders — a  princely  robber,  some- 
thing like  a  dictator  in  the  Soudan, 
who  had  treated  with  the  Khedive 
almost  on  equal  terms.  Zebehr 
was  now  in  Cairo  in  a  kind  of  hon- 


ourable restraint,  but  Suleiman 
was  still  at  the  head  of  a  power 
almost  unbroken.  Gordon  rode 
into  the  hostile  encampment  of 
this  young  chief  almost  as  he 
had  ridden  into  Dara,  and  "  dumb- 
founded" the  chiefs  by  calling 
them  into  council,  and  propound- 
ing his  views  to  them,  and  his  pur- 
pose:  "that  I  would  disarm  them 
arid  break  them  up,"  he  says 
calmly — a  pleasant  proposal  from 
an  unarmed  man.  He  accepted 
with  the  same  extraordinary  calm 
an  invitation  from  Suleiman  to. 
visit  him  in  his  robber's  den. 
There  the  Governor  went  as  a 
guest,  with  his  few  wretched 
Egyptians,  taking  no  precautions, 
his  life  in  his  hands.  The  chiefs 
had  planned  to  seize  and  murder 
him ;  but  there  was  something  in 
the  keen  blue  eyes  of  the  English 
soldier,  looking  through  and 
through  them,  that  took  the  hearts 
out  of  the  savages.  Instead  of  fall- 
ing upon  him  and  killing  him,  as 
they  might  have  done,  they  took  sul- 
len counsel  together,  and,  overawed 
by  his  personal  power,  without  a 
blow  struck,  gave  in  their  sub- 
mission. Thus,  what  seemed  for  a 
time  the  subjugation  of  the  slave- 
dealers  was  carried  out,  after  a 
campaign  of  six  months,  though 
with  but  little  confidence  on  the 
part  of  Gordon  that  the  settlement 
was  final.  And  this  proved  to  be 
the  case.  Suleiman  got  head  again 
when  Gordon's  presence  was  with- 
drawn, and  was  only  painfully 
hunted  down  two  years  after  by 
Gessi,  after  many  encounters.  He 
was  shot,  with  his  principal  sup- 
porters, by  Gessi's  orders,  —  no 
doubt  a  necessary  but  severe  mea- 
sure, and  one  which  established  a 
fatal  feud  between  Gordon  and 
the  father  Zebehr. 

The  confused  and  troubled  his- 
tory, of  which  we  can  give  only  this 
hasty  abstract,  has  been  traced 
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again  and  again  in  recent  days. 
What  is  more  interesting  to  us  is 
the  figure  of  the  commander  as 
he  unfolds  himself  day  by  day. 
"These  interminable  deserts  and 
arid  mountains  fill  the  heart  with 
far  different  thoughts  than  civilised 
lands  would  do.  It  is  for  this  that 
the  Israelites  were  led  through 
them,"  he  says.  "  The  quiet  of  the 
desert  is  something  wonderful — you 
never  hear  a  sound."  "  So  on  one 
goes,  stalking  along — the  camel's 
cushioned  foot  makes  no  noise,  and 
you  learn  yourself."  The  silence 
enters  into  his  soul :  over  and  over 
again  he  speaks  of  this  cushioned 
foot,  till  we  seem  to  hear  the  breath- 
less silence,  the  hot  calm,  the  soft 
rush  of  the  noiseless  tread — and  see 
the  lonely  rider  musing,  his  watch- 
ful eyes  unconsciously  observing 
everything,  his  mind  discussing, 
calculating,  trying  one  expedient 
after  another,  flitting  off  to  a  hun- 
dred other  subjects,  rising  to  the 
highest  meditations  of  God  and 
life  divine,  then  returning  with  an 
ever  stronger  sweep  of  thought  to 
the  one  thing  which  is  his  problem, 
which  God  has  given  him  to  solve, 
what  to  do  with  his  slaves'?  He 
comes  back  to  this  continually,  amid 
all  the  variations,  swift  and  easy 
and  manifold,  the  natural  ebbings 
and  Sowings  of  thought.  What 
to  do  with  his  slaves  1  When 
he  gets  on  the  route  of  the  car- 
avans, the  scattered  skulls  on  the 
roadside  give  dreadful  token  of 
the  misery  and  destruction  that 
tracks  their  path.  Sometimes  he 
suddenly  falls  upon  a  miserable  con- 
voy, half  dead  with  fatigue  and  hard 
usage,  half  mad  with  thirst,  yet 
not  always  willing  to  be  liberated. 
Now  and  then  the  victims  are  still 
within  reach  of  their  own  or  a 
kindred  tribe,  and  then  the  work 
of  restoration  is  easy ;  but  when 
they  have  come  for  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  equatorial  wastes, 


what  is  to  be  done  ?  To  the  anti- 
slavery  societies  it  is  all  simple; 
but  here  in  Africa,  where  it  is  the 
question  of  every  day,  it  is  not  so 
easy.  Sometimes  Gordon  is  in 
despair,  tempted  to  throw  down 
his  commission  and  abandon  the 
effort ;  but  to  turn  his  back  on  his 
work  is  not  a  thing  that  it  is  in 
him  to  do.  And  amid  all  these 
miseries  and  preoccupations  he  has 
still  one  unfailing  comfort :  his 
heart  escapes  now  and  then  like 
a  bird  into  the  ineffable  celestial 
air,  into  the  prevailing  thought 
that  is  always  with  him,  of  the 
life  that  is  hid  in  Christ,  and  of 
that  indwelling  of  God  in  his  ser- 
vants which  is  his  favourite  con- 
templation. Besides  Gordon  there 
is  another  undisclosed  personality 
in  these  journals — the  individual  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.  We 
have  no  right  to  suggest  who  it  is 
whose  sympathy  is  so  entirely  re- 
lied on,  to  whom  everything  is 
told,  the  highest  and  the  lowest, 
addressing  whom  Gordon  speaks 
of  himself  as  "  your  brother," 
setting  forth  all  his  own  foibles 
as  members  of  a  family  only  can 
do  to  each  other — those  well-known 
faults  which  are  almost  as  dear  as 
virtues  to  the  domestic  judge  so 
far  away.  There  is  nothing  too  high 
in  his  meditations — nothing  too 
familiar  in  the  details  of  his  life  to 
be  opened  up  to  this  confidant.  It 
is  heartrending  to  think,  when 
these  journals  failed,  when  the 
desert  no  longer  gave  forth  the 
accustomed  record,  so  intimate,  so 
detailed,  containing  everything  that 
even  an  anxious  woman  could  de- 
sire to  know,  what  a  void  must 
have  been  left  in  the  first  reader's 
life  and  heart. 

The  excitement,  the  fatigue,  the 
perpetual  risks,  the  universal 
treachery,  the  dreadful  sights  that 
met  his  eyes,  all  confused  and  ag- 
gravated by  that  problem  about 
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the  slaves,  which  he  never  solved, 
even  when  he  finally  extirpated 
the  slave-holders  and  broke  up 
their  dens,  would  have  worn  out 
any  one  less  indomitable.  But 
Gordon's  constitution  was  iron,  and 
his  spirit  a  clear-burning  unwaver- 
ing light,  which  it  was  not  in  the 
reach  of  all  the  powers  of  darkness 
to  quench.  The  three  years  of  his 
second  engagement  were  nearly 
out  when  his  work  was  accom- 
plished. And  at  the  same  time 
the  crisis  of  Egyptian  politics  had 
arrived,  and  Ismail  Pasha,  who 
was  Gordon's  Khedive,  who  had 
backed  him  up  with  wonderful 
faithfulness,  and  understood  him, 
and  for  whose  sake  he  had  stifled  his 
own  longings  after  home  and  rest, 
was  deposed,  and  Tewfik  placed 
in  his  stead.  Gordon  arrived  in 
Cairo  in  August  1879, — "very 
cross  at  the  dismissal  of  Ismail," 
and  no  longer  in  favour  with  the 
authorities,  although  the  new 
Khedive,  after  a  while  at  least, 
seems  to  have  been  friendly  enough. 
"  He  told  me  that  he  had  terrible 
complaints  against  me;  at  which  I 
laughed,  and  he  did  also."  It  is 
unnecessary  to  linger  over  his  mis- 
sion to  Abyssinia,  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  once  more  in 
danger  of  his  life  in  the  Khedive's 
service.  He  came  home  in  the 
beginning  of  1880,  having  been 
six  years  in  Egypt.  It  is  equally 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  curi- 
ous little  episode  of  his  acceptance 
of  the  post  of  secretary  to  Lord 
Ripon, — a  strange  blunder  to  have 
occurred  in  such  a  life,  and  which 
really  meant  nothing  more  than 
a  journey  out  to  Bombay  and  back 
again — actuated  by  what  mistaken 
ideas  or  motives  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  What  is  much  more 
interesting  is  the  momentary  re- 
newing of  his  old  ties  with  China, 
— a  charming  incident,  which  it  is 
pleasant  to  record.  As  he  was 
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leaving  India,  a  telegram  reached 
him  from  Shanghai,  beseeching 
him  to  "  come  and  see  for  yourself 
— work,  position,  conditions  can 
all  be  arranged  to  your  satisfac- 
sion."  His  answer  was  concise 
and  instantaneous.  "Gordon  will 
leave  for  Shanghai  first  oppor- 
tunity,— as  for  conditions,  Gordon 
indifferent."  He  went  not  with- 
out opposition  from  the  British 
military  authorities,  it  being  sup- 
posed that  he  was  about  to  head 
another  Ever- Victorious  Army,  per- 
haps against  Russia,  with  whom 
the  relations  of  China  were  then 
in  a  very  strained  condition. 
But  it  was  peace  and  not  war  that 
Gordon  sought.  The  "  conditions  " 
had  always  been  a  matter  of  su- 
preme indifference  to  him.  He 
had  cut  down  his  own  income  from 
£6000  to  £3000  a-year  to  save  the 
Khedive's  money,  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  would  take  the 
wrong  side  now  to  secure  himself 
an  appointment.  "  With  only  a 
small  degree  of  admiration  for 
military  exploits,"  he  says,  "  I 
esteem  it  a  far  greater  honour  to 
promote  peace  than  to  gain  any 
paltry  honours  in  a  wretched  war." 
Mr  Hake  tells  us  that  his  influence 
when  he  arrived  was  decisive.  His 
old  friend  Li,  now  advanced  to  the 
highest  positions  in  the  Empire, 
was  struggling  in  the  interests  of 
peace  with  another  potentate  named 
Tso,  almost  as  great  as  himself, 
who  wanted  war.  It  is  difficult  to 
take  the  magnates  seriously  who 
are  represented  by  those  mono- 
syllables. And  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  take  seriously  the  letter 
or  memorandum  which  Gordon  left 
for  the  guidance  of  his  friends, — "  a 
state  paper  of  the  highest  import- 
ance," according  to  Mr  Hake,  and 
"  perhaps — the  true  beginning  of 
the  regeneration  of  China."  It  is 
very  simple  and  straightforward, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read 
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the  following  instructions  without 
a  smile : — 

"China  should  never  attack  forts. 
She  ought  to  wait  and  starve  her  foes 
out,  and  worry  them  night  and  day. 
China  should  have  a  few  small-bored 
very  long-range  wall-pieces,  rifles,  and 
breechloaders.  They  are  light  to 
carry,  and  if  placed  a  long  way  off, 
will  be  safe  from  attack.  If  the 
enemy  comes  out  to  take  them,  the 
Chinese  can  run  away;  and  if  the 
enemy  takes  one  or  two,  it  is  no  loss. 
Firing  them  into  the  enemy's  camp  a 
long  way  off  would  prevent  the  enemy 
sleeping ;  and  if  he  does  not  sleep, 
then  he  gets  ill,  and  goes  into  hospital, 
and  needs  other  enemies  to  take  care 
of  him,  and  thus  the  enemies'  number 
is  reduced.  When  an  enemy  comes 
up  and  breaks  the  wall  of  the  city, 
the  Chinese  soldiers  ought  not  to  stay 
and  fight  the  enemy,  but  to  go  out 
and  attack  the  trains  of  baggage  in 
the  rear,  and  worry  him  on  the  road 
he  came  by.  By  keeping  the  Chinese 
troops  lightly  loaded  with  baggage, 
with  no  guns,  they  can  move  two  to 
every  one  li  the  enemy  marches.  To- 
day the  Chinese  will  be  before  him  ; 
to-morrow  they  will  be  behind  him  ; 
the  next  day  they  will  be  on  his  left 
hand ;  and  so  on,  till  the  enemy  gets 
tired  and  cross  with  such  long  walks, 
and  his  soldiers  quarrel  with  their 
officers  and  get  sick.  ...  If  torpe- 
does are  only  used  at  certain  places, 
then  the  enemy  knows  that  he  has  to 
look  out  when  near  those  places :  but 
when  every  place  may  have  torpedoes 
he  can  never  feel  safe  ;  he  is  always 
anxious  ;  he  cannot  sleep  ;  he  gets  ill, 
and  dies.  The  fact  of  an  enemy  liv- 
ing in  constant  dread  of  being  blown 
up  is  much  more  advantageous  to 
China  than  if  she  blew  up  one  of  her 
enemies,  for  anxiety  makes  people  ill 
and  cross." 

If  there  was  no  perception  of 
the  humour  of  those  suggestions 
in  Gordon's  mind  when  he  wrote 
them  (though  no  doubt  he  wrote 
in  perfect  good  faith),  his  mind 
must  have  been  less  accessible  to  a 
laugh  at  this  easy  moment  than 
amid  all  the  disasters  of  Khartoum. 
It  is  with  admirable  good  sense 


and  judgment,  however,  without 
either  false  modesty  or  the  shadow 
of  any  consciousness  of  self-interest, 
that  he  adds  :  — 

"  Remember,  with  this  programme, 
China  wants  no  big  officers  from 
Foreign  powers.  I  say  big  officers, 
because  I  am  a  big  officer  in  China. 
If  I  stayed  in  China  it  would  be  bad 
for  China,  because  it  would  vex  the 
American,  French,  and  German  Gov- 
ernments, who  would  want  to  send 
their  officers.  Besides,  I  am  not 
wanted.  China  can  do  what  I  re- 
commend herself.  If  she  cannot,  I 
could  do  no  good." 

It  was  with  these  words  that 
Chinese  Gordon  left  the  country 
in  which  he  had  won  his  early  fame. 
He  spoke  as  to  a  child-nation,  with 
the  simplicity  and  reiteration  which 
a  child  requires.  It  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  directions  which 
make  us  smile  were  simple  and 
natural  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
Celestial  empire.  They  were  fol- 
lowed to  the  letter,  Mr  Hake  tells 
us. 

After  this,  Gordon  had  one  little 
piece  of  work  to  do  for  England  — 
the  only  one  since  the  days  of  sur- 
veying. He  was  sent  to  Basu- 
toland,  where  the  position  was 
"grave."  But  bis  methods  were 
not  those  of  the  authorities  there. 
He  examined,  and  reported,  and 
advised  ;  but  his  advice  was  taken 
no  notice  of.  Very  probably  it 
was  not  in  accordance  with  Colonial 
etiquette,  or  couched  in  the  pro- 
per forms.  Three  or  four  times 
he  submitted  memoranda  to  the 
Government,  which  received  no  at- 
tention, nor  even  the  civility  of  a 
reply.  He  was  asked  to  go  up  into 
the  disturbed  districts  to  examine 
at  first  -  hand  into  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  interests  of  peace. 
He  did  so,  alone  and  unarmed,  as 
was  his  custom  ;  and  while  he  was 
in  Masupha's  camp,  on  this  peaceful 
errand,  another  tribe,  under  the 
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instructions  of  the  Government, 
attacked  it.  Finally,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  resign  his  commission, 
Mr  Gladstone  regretting  "  to  re- 
cord my  conviction  that  your  con- 
tinuance in  the  position  you  occupy 
would  not  be  conducive  to  the 
public  interest."  We  cannot  en- 
ter into  the  rights  of  this  ques- 
tion, nor  are  we  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss Gordon's  conduct  in  the  mat- 
ter. But  it  is  curious  that  this 
check  should  have  occurred  for  the 
only  time  in  his  life,  on  the  only 
occasion  in  which  he  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  for  his  own  country 
alone. 

He  went  to  the  Holy  Land  for 
his  well-earned  repose,  and  there 
lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  great 
Life  which  was  his  inspiration,  fol- 
lowing day  by  day  the  incidents  of 
the  sacred  story, — tracing  out  its 
different  scenes,  neither  in  a  senti- 
mental nor  in  a  theological  way, 
but  with  the  close  professional  in- 
terest of  an  Engineer  in  mapping 
out  and  examining  the  localities. 
This  was  his  amusement,  the  solace 
of  his  leisure ;  and  meanwhile  his 
musing  mind  turned  over  and  over 
the  mysteries  of  faith,  as  in  the 
desert  it  had  brooded  over  the  prob- 
lem of  the  slave.  His  favourite 
occupation  was  to  follow  out  the 
analogies  and  possible  parallels  be- 
tween events  in  the  natural  life 
and  the  story  of  our  souls.  His 
"  Reflections  "  are  like  pages  from 
the  work  of  some  old  divine  in 
those  modern  ages  of  faith  which 
produced  the  works  of  Baxter  and 
of  Howe,  when  men  had  leisure 
to  enter  into  all  the  possibilities 
of  interpretation ;  and  a  minute 
exploration  of  the  problematical 
sacred  or  spiritual  meanings  into 
which  a  certain  passage  might  be 
opened  up,  was  received  with 
the  devout  and  anxious  attention 
of  many  serious  souls.  "  Possible 
Analogy  between  the  first  three 


days  of  Creation  and  our  own 
lives."  "  Connection  between  the 
Fall  of  Man  and  Holy  Commun- 
ion "  :  the  relation  of  the  "  Thou 
shalt  not  eat "  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden  to  the  "Take,  eat,"  of  our 
Lord  at  His  last  supper.  We 
turn  over  the  saintly  pages  with 
a  respect  which  does  not  always 
go  so  far  as  sympathy.  Perhaps 
the  latter  parallel,  which  to  him 
was  so  pungent  and  full  of  mean- 
ing, may  strike  many  as  a  littje 
fantastic.  We  do  not  need  to  fol- 
low step  by  step  the  curious  reason- 
ings of  a  mind  which  had  fixed 
itself  with  all  the  force  of  convic- 
tion in  this  peculiar  sphere.  No 
one  was  more  ready  than  Gordon 
to  allow  that  faith  might  exist 
under  other  formulas  than  his — 
nay,  that  it  might  exist  without 
any  formulas  at  all.  We  give  him 
a  tender  attention  even  should  our 
mind  stray.  Whatever  he  says  is 
full  of  the  divine  love  and  con- 
sciousness, the  very  breath  of  holi- 
ness and  truth.  If  we  cannot 
follow  him,  what  does  it  matter? 
There  are  some  who  will  follow 
him,  and  to  whom  he  will  be  a 
leader  full  of  sacred  power.  The 
treasury  from  which  he  brought 
that  noble  faith,  that  divine  char- 
ity of  his,  must  have  been  no  less 
than  the  stores  of  Heaven. 

Gordon's  retreat  in  Palestine 
lasted  scarcely  a  year.  His  inten- 
tion, when  he  should  leave  it,  was 
to  return  to  England  to  work 
quietly,  as  he  had  done  in  Graves- 
end,  among  the  London  poor.  But 
this  conclusion  was  not  to  be.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  go  over  again 
the  facts,  with  which  we  are  all  so 
familiar.  Gordon  had  accepted  an 
appointment  from  the  King  of 
Belgium  to  go  to  the  Congo,  when 
events  in  the  Soudan  led  the  late 
Government  to  decide  upon  the 
evacuation  of  that  wild  province. 
At  the  moment  when  public  opin- 
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ion  was  most  distracted  on  this 
subject,  and  the  mind  of  the 
Government  more  distracted  still, 
a  certain  well  -  known  journal, 
which  had  shortly  before  intro- 
duced into  English  journalism  the 
American  custom  of  interviewing, 
actuated  no  doubt  by  the  most 
patriotic  motives,  yet  not  without 
a  prudent  eye  to  an  extra  edition 
or  two,  seized  the  opportunity  of 
interviewing  Gordon  at  Southamp- 
ton upon  the  situation  in  Egypt; 
and  by  the  report  of  this  inter- 
view, and  its  comments  on  the 
subject,  pressed  with  unprece- 
dented boldness  for  his  instant 
appointment  as  the  only  man  equal 
to  the  crisis,  and  by  whom  a  happy 
issue  might  be  accomplished.  It 
was  perhaps  a  new  thing  in  Eng- 
land that  the  Ministry  should 
accept  the  dictates  of  an  able  edi- 
tor. But  Government  was  at  its 
wits'  end,  and  advice  so  bold  and 
sudden  looked  like  an  inspiration. 
After  a  moment  of  wavering,  which 
was  inevitable,  the  resolution  was 
taken.  The  errors  of  the  wise  are 
among  the  most  extraordinary  of 
mortal  errors.  Mr  Gladstone  and 
his  colleagues,  it  would  seem, 
looked  upon  Gordon  as  a  sort  of 
spiritual  Rarey — a  savage  -  tamer 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  horse- 
tamer  ;  one  who  could  whisper 
in  the  patient's  ear,  or  wave  his 
magic  wand,  and  all  would  be 
well.  Badgered  by  Lord  Wolseley 
on  one  side  and  the  newspaper 
agitation  on  the  other,  they  seem 
to  have  said  to  each  other,  "  Well, 
then,  let  the  wizard  try  what  he 
can  do."  Here  is  Gordon's  own 
very  succinct  account  of  what 
occurred  : — 

"  Tuesday,  stayed  with  Wolseley  in 
Wolseley's  office  from  2  to  5  P.M., 
while  he  talked  to  Ministers.  Noth- 
ing, however,  came  of  it,  so  I  said, 
4 1  will  go  to  Brussels.'  I  did  not  see 
Ministers.  I  consequently  went  to 
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Brussels  on  Wednesday,  and  got  there 
Wednesday  night.  At  nocn  on  Thurs- 
day I  got  telegram  from  Wolseley, 
saying,  'Come  over  at  once.'  So  I 
saw  the  King,  who  did  not  like  my 
going,  and  left  Brussels  at  8  P.M., 
Thursday,  reaching  London  at  6  P.M., 
Friday.  I  saw  Wolseley  at  8.  He 
said  nothing  was  settled,  but  Min- 
isters would  see  me  at  3.30  P.M.  No 
one  knew  I  had  come  back.  At  noon 
he,  Wolseley,  came  for  me  and  took 
me  to  Ministers.  He  went  in  and 
talked  to  the  Ministers,  and  came 
back  and  said,  'Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment want  you  to  understand  this, 
— Government  are  determined  to  evac- 
uate Soudan,  for  they  will  not  guar- 
antee future  government.  Will  you 
go  and  do  it  / '  I  said,  '  Yes.'  He 
said, '  Go  in.'  I  went  in  and  saw  them. 
They  said,  '  Did  Wolseley  tell  you 
our  orders  ? '  I  said,  '  Yes.'  I  said, 
'You  will  not  guarantee  future  gov- 
ernment of  Soudan,  and  you  wish  me 
to  go  up  and  evacuate  it  now.'  They 
said  'Yes,'  and  it  was  over,  and  I 
left  at  8  P.M.  for  Calais.  Very  little 
passed  between  us." 

It  was  evidently  as  the  En- 
chanter— the  possessor  of  occult 
powers,  the  Miracle-man,  in  whom 
an  advanced  party  scarcely  be- 
lieved— that  Gordon  received  this 
commission.  The  mysterious  go- 
ings and  comings  of  the  entre- 
preneur, the  brief  question  and 
answer  exchanged  between  the 
dubious  group  of  gentlemen  not 
acquainted  with  such  methods, 
staring  a  little  with  unaccustomed 
eyes  at  the  hero,  and  that  indi- 
vidual himself,  whom  Wolseley 
recommended  so  strongly,  whom 
the  evening  journals  pressed  upon 
them,  who  had  a  kind  of  bewilder- 
ing, uncanny  reputation — Chinese 
Gordon,  and  that  sort  of  romantic 
stuff, — make  up  the  most  curious 
scene ;  amusing,  indeed,  if  it  were 
not  the  first  scene  of  a  tragedy. 
"  Well,  then,  if  no  better  can  be,  let 
him  try.  Let  him  go  and  wave  his 
wand.  We  believe  in  no  wands ; 
but  then  it  is  not  us  but  the  Sou- 
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dan  that  is  to  be  quelled ;  and 
they  are  savages,  perhaps,  sus- 
ceptible to  such  methods.  Let 
the  Wizard  try."  "Very  little 
passed  between  us."  Such  a 
mission  was  never,  perhaps,  so 
given  before,  nor  ever  so  carried 
out. 

The  immediate  results  seemed 
to  realise  that  programme.  Gor- 
don crossed  the  Desert  like  a  flash 
of  lightning,  and  made  his  way, 
half-flying,  on  his  camel,  up  by 
those  fatal  links  of  Nile,  past 
Berber  to  his  capital.  And  for 
a  time  the  spell  worked.  Ber- 
ber lit  up  every  dingy  lamp  it 
could  collect  in  sign  of  rejoicing, 
while  he  snatched  there  a  brief 
moment  of  repose.  The  people 
flocked  to  the  river's  edge  when 
he  continued  his  journey — every 
village  pouring  out  its  inhabitants 
to  meet  and  welcome  the  great 
English  Pasha  who  had  once 
saved  the  Soudan.  He  came  into 
Khartoum  with  his  proclamation  in 
his  hand,  remitting  taxes,  abolish- 
ing whips  and  tortures,  proclaim- 
ing over  again  the  old  law  of 
freedom.  But  from  the  first  with 
a  difference.  We  come  here  to 
the  only  point  at  which  English 
understanding  and  sympathy  failed 
Gordon  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that, 
for  those  who  have  followed  this 
narration,  there  can  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  the  pro- 
clamation. He  had  been  known  as 
the  enemy  of  slavery  :  he  had  ex- 
tinguished the  slave-trade  by  exer- 
tions almost  more  than  human : 
but  at  all  times,  persistently, 
over  and  over  again,  Gordon  had 
declared  that  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  Soudan  was  impossible ;  that 
all  he  could  do,  and  that  perhaps 
but  temporarily,  was  to  stop  the 
trade.  He  had  questioned  heaven 
and  earth  on  the  subject,  and  had 
found  no  reply.  What  to  do  with 
them,  how  to  dispose  of  them,  had 
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been  his  nightmare,  pursuing  him 
into  his  dreams — a  problem  which 
he  could  not  solve.     It  was  once 
more  temporarily  solved  for  him 
now,  by  the  overthrowal  of  all  he 
had  ever  done ;  and  to  have  stood 
upon  any  momentary  punctilio  of 
keeping    up    the   forced    economy 
which  he  had  come  there  to  aban- 
don,   would   have   been    madness. 
His   sudden   demand  for   Zebehr, 
the    old    tyrant    of    the    Soudan, 
whose  power  he  had  himself  ex- 
tirpated, and  who  was  perhaps  the 
only  deadly  enemy  he  had  in  the 
world,   is  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand.    But  we  are  apt  to  forget 
here  that  Gordon   had   come   ex- 
pressly to  reverse  his  own  policy, 
and  to  let  in  his  old  adversaries. 
So  far  as  that  went  he  had  no  choice. 
His  reign  and  the  reign  of  freedom 
was  over.     To  enforce  its  ancient 
laws,  would  have  been  vain.     But 
Zebehr,  his  enemy,   whose   power 
he  had   overthrown,    was,    failing 
himself,   the  most  possible    ruler, 
he  thought  the  only  possible  ruler, 
— he  who  alone  could  give  power 
and  a  stable   government   to    the 
Soudan,  reversing  Gordon's  policy, 
yet   protecting    his    people.      Be- 
tween himself  and  this  man  there 
could  be  no  friendship ;  for  what 
could    the  slayer  of  Suleiman  ex- 
pect from  Suleiman's  father  ?     But 
life  or  safety  mattered  not  to  Gor- 
don, in  comparison  with  protection 
for  his  people  and  the  prospect  of 
safety  and  peace.     This  was  why 
he  asked  for  Zebehr — Zebehr,  after 
himself  the  only  man  who  could, 
the  man  who  would  probably  order 
Gordon  himself  for  instant  execu- 
tion had  he   the  power,    but   the 
only    independent  agent  powerful 
enough  to  keep  up  the  machinery 
of  State. 

The  end  of  the  tragedy  of  Khar- 
toum is  so  overwhelming  in  its 
interest,  that  the  reader's  atten- 
tion is  distracted  from  the  first 
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acts;1  and  the  loss  of  Colonel 
Stewart's  journal  leaves  out  the 
most  important  part  of  it  —  the 
critical  time  when  what  was  pos- 
sible at  first  became  impossible, 
and  the  hoped-for  miracle  failed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
evacuation  began  at  once,  on  a 
small  scale,  on  Gordon's  arrival, 
and  was  carried  on  until  the  grad- 
ual drawing  in  of  the  circle  of 
rebellion  effectually  closed  the 
route,  and  made  the  passage  of 
further  fugitives  impossible.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  from  Colonel 
Duncan,  the  refugees  from  the 
Upper  Provinces  who  passed 
through  Assouan  from  the  time 
of  Gordon's  arrival  to  the  27th 
May,  when  further  passage  be- 
came impossible,  amounted  to  over 
2000  —  including  men,  women, 
and  children.  But  evacuation,  ex- 
cept under  the  influence  of  a  pre- 
vailing terror,  amounting  to  des- 
peration, is  not  an  easy  matter, 
especially  when  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  desert  to  tra- 
verse. The  newspapers  tell  us 
that  13,000  fugitives  have  gone 
from  Dongola  without  any  official 
pressure  or  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  for  evacuation. 
These  unfortunates,  allies  and  ser- 
vants of  the  departing  English, 
have  the  Mahdi  behind  them,  who 
is  the  most  cogent  of  arguments 
against  delay.  But  in  Khartoum 
there  had  arrived  a  miraculous  gov- 
ernor, who  had  remitted  taxes, 
burnt  the  kourbashes  and  the  tax- 
books,  thrown  open  the  prisons 
where  so  many  miserable  victims 
lay  without  even  a  charge  against 
them,  and  proclaimed  peace  and 
protection  to  all  :  and  neither  the 
garrison  nor  the  trading  strangers 
desired  to  fly.  He  was  himself  of 


opinion  at  first  that  Khartoum 
was  "  as  safe  as  Kensington 
Park,"  and  instead  of  terror 
and  dismay,  the  elation  and  de- 
light of  unexpected  deliverance 
was  in  the  rescued  town,  which 
apparently  believed  in  the  coming 
of  British  troops,  and  perfect  se- 
curity, if  not  triumph.  Gordon 
evidently  shared  the  elation  of  this 
happy  moment.  There  is  an  ardour 
in  his  proclamations,  a  sense  of 
power,  a  consciousness  of  the  in- 
estimable advantages  which  he 
seemed  to  all  to  have  come  to 
bestow,  in  which,  certainly,  any 
idea  of  evacuation  is  with  difficulty 
discerned.  "  Know  ye  that  I  have 
come  to  extricate  the  Soudan  from 
the  difficulties  and  complications 
which  have  befallen  it,  to  establish 
tranquillity  and  prevent  the  shed- 
ding of  Moslem  blood,  to  secure  to 
the  inhabitants  their  prosperity, 
their  wives  and  children,  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion, which  have  been  the  cause  of 
this  rebellion."  There  is  something 
of  the  exaltation  of  that  fatal  as- 
surance and  gaiety  which  comes  be- 
fore doom  in  these  words.  Gordon 
was  "  fey,"  or  seems  so — the  exhila- 
ration of  that  sudden  hope  which  is 
the  light  of  despair  had  gone  to  his 
head.  There  was,  no  doubt,  more 
in  it  than  this — there  was  policy  to 
get  his  helpless  Egyptians  shipped 
off  under  the  shield  of  the  uni- 
versal rejoicing,  and  there  was  also 
the  high  design  of  that  self-efface- 
ment, inconceivable  to  common 
men,  which  contemplated  the  ele- 
vation of  his  enemy,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  people  through  him. 
But  yet  the  proclamation  has  a 
rhythm  and  swing  of  power  which 
seems  to  us  nothing  less  than  the 
intoxication  of  the  soul.  He  was 
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"  fey" — for  the  moment — amid  the 
joy  and  excitement  of  his  arrival, 
and  the  intense  delight  of  abolish- 
ing so  much  misery,  and  making 
freedom  and  happiness  possible 
things  once  more. 

But  while  he  gave  way  to  this 
on  the  outside  of  life,  his  whole 
mind  was  engaged  within,  in  cal- 
culations how  to  fulfil  his  promises 
by  practicable  means.  Paper  after 
paper,  detailed,  elaborate,  full  of 
thought,  were  sent  off  within  the 
first  few  days,  and  as  long  as  the 
routes  were  clear  and  communica- 
tions open,  from  the  white  palace 
at  Khartoum  to  the  authorities  at 
Cairo.  It  is  seldom  that  we  are 
permitted  to  see  so  clearly  the  two 
sides  of  a  man's  mind  who  has  a 
whole  sensitive  population  hang- 
ing upon  him  for  encouragement 
and  cheerfulness,  and  on  the  other 
hand  has  to  satisfy  his  masters,  to 
act,  not  on  his  own  inspiration,  but 
theirs.  At  the  very  moment  when 
he  has  proclaimed  peace,  assured 
law  and  protection,  none  of  which 
he  had  any  warrant  to  promise, 
this  is  how  he  communicated  with 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  at  Cairo,  to 
provide  for  the  fulfilment  of  these 
promises,  though  not  by  his  hand : — 

"  In  a  previous  memorandum,  I  al- 
luded to  the  arrival  of  an  epoch  when 
whites,  fellaheen  troops,  civilian  em- 
ploye's, women  and  children  of  de- 
ceased soldiers — in  short,  the  Egyp- 
tian element  in  the  Soudan — will  be 
removed  ;  when  we  shall  be  face  to 
face  with  the  Soudan  administration, 
and  when  I  must  withdraw  from  the 
Soudan.  I  have  stated  that  to  with- 
draw, without  being  able  to  place  a 
successor  in  my  seat,  would  be  the 
signal  for  general  anarchy  throughout 
the  country,  which,  though  all  Egyp- 
tian element  was  withdrawn,  would 
be  a  misfortune,  and  inhuman." 

And  the  only  successor  whom 
he  believed  to  be  possible  was 
Zebehr.  He  repeated  this  on 


every  occasion  with  the  force  of 
the  intensest  conviction.  Zebehr, 
who  thirsted  for  his  blood — his 
enemy — the  only  enemy,  so  far  as 
is  known,  whom  Gordon  had  in 
the  world.  "Send  me  Zebehr." 
To  the  end  of  his  life,  in  the  midst 
of  all  those  cheerful  utterances  of 
despair  which  we  have  yet  to  look 
at,  he  never  ceases  to  repeat  this 
burden.  Zebehr  would  have  killed 
him  had  he  ever  found  the  chance. 
And  what  then  ?  It  was  not  Gor- 
don's head,  but  the  Soudan,  which 
was  in  question  —  thousands  of 
helpless  victims  —  a  whole  race, 
with  their  towns  and  tents  and  vil- 
lages. His  own  fate  did  not  trouble 
him,  nor  how  he  was  to  escape  it. 
The  gates  of  heaven  were  always 
open ;  no  need  to  be  particular  for 
night  or  day.  But  these  sheep, 
what  had  they  done  ?  This  is  how 
he  stands,  between  —  not  earth 
and  heaven,  but  —  the  official 
world,  which  will  neither  compre- 
hend nor  help,  and  the  helpless 
masses  whom  he  cannot  abandon, 
come  what  may — when  we  lose 
sight  of  him  in  the  spring  of  1884. 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  with  full  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  and 
without  excitement,  concurred 
completely  in  Gordon's  desire,  and 
backed  his  demand.  But  Lord 
Granville  very  politely,  in  that 
polished  language  of  the  highest 
society  of  which  he  is  a  master,  and 
chiefly  for  Gordon's  sake,  refused 
Zebehr.  And  by-and-by,  far  off  in 
that  burning  wilderness,  the  gates 
of  Khartoum  closed,  and  Gordon  be- 
came invisible,  evacuation  no  long- 
er possible, — nothing  else  possible 
except  the  tardy  yet  wild  rush  of 
an  impossible  rescue  at  the  end. 

Naturally  there  was  an  anti- 
slavery  society  in  arms  at  once 
to  back  up  Lord  Granville ; — 
Zebehr !  a  slave-owner,  a  slave- 
trader  !  Heaven  forbid  that  such 
an  expedient  should  be  thought  of  ! 
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Anarchy,  murder,  the  Mahdi,  or 
whatever  wild  tyrant  of  the  desert 
might  be  able  to  take  command  of 
the  position,  with  the  slave-trade 
rampant  —  yes  ;  that  was  inevi- 
table :  no  anti  -  slavery  society 
could  mend  that  or  prevent  it  j 
but  Zebehr^-never  !  We  thought 
so,  too,  in  the  confusion  and  bewil- 
derment of  our  souls ;  wounded  that 
our  Gordon  could  ask  it ;  wonder- 
ing, not  knowing,  what  to  think  ; 
forgetting  that  while  we  puzzled, 
he  knew.  Forgetting,  too,  that 
England  had  renounced  her  mis- 
sion, and  declared  that  she  would  no 
longer  interfere,  and  that  all  that 
Gordon  was  really  commissioned 
to  do  was  to  lead  out  the  rats 
from  the  sinking  ship,  and  guide 
them  safely  if  he  could,  himself 
coming  last,  in  the  rear  to  count 
their  tails,  as  they  scurried  over 
the  sand-heaps,  or  scuttled  along 
the  water's  edge,  leaving  the  slave 
hunters,  the  slave  tormentors, — the 
trade  which  Gordon  had  spent  his 
strength  in  destroying,  in  full  pos- 
session behind — only  not  Zebehr, 
who  might  have  done  a  little 
better,  who  might  at  least  have 
reigned,  which  is  always  some- 
thing, and  saved  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  left  the  possibility 
that  civilisation  and  freedom  might 
return. 

This  was  the  last  we  heard  of 
Gordon  till  the  end  had  come. 
He  disappeared  into  the  darkness 
while  yet  the  clamour  of  misappre- 
hension was  in  the  air.  The  mo- 
ment never  arrived  which  he  had 
anticipated  when  the  Egyptian 
element  should  be  withdrawn. 
At  the  end  of  May  the  unwilling 
dribblet  of  evacuation  was  stopped. 
The  Mahdi  had  crept  further  and 
further  on.  He  took  Berber;  he 
caught  the  uncertain  desert  tribes 
with  the  charm  of  Success — that 
irresistible  argument.  The  tide  of 
rebellion  gradually  rose  till  it  sur- 


rounded the  little  centre  of  civil- 
isation, the  white  town,  with  its 
handful  of  palms,  on  its  promontory 
with  the  great  river  sweeping  half 
round  its  walls,  with  its  silly  Egyp- 
tian garrison,  its  trading  Greeks, 
its  population  that  could  not  and 
would  not  fly,  its  few  anxious 
Europeans ;  and  Gordon — their  sole 
hope,  their  only  leader,  a  man  who 
neither  would  nor  could  abandon 
the  helpless. 

Suddenly  all  at  once  the  curtain 
lifts,  and  we  see  him  again ;  but 
no  longer  in  the  exaltation  of  hope 
and  confidence ;  no  longer  with 
the  helm  in  his  hand,  and  safety 
possible.  It  is  not  now  spring  but 
autumn  ;  the  year  has  gone  round, 
lingering,  terrible,  full  of  vain 
hopes,  vain  plans,  unanswered  let- 
ters, alas  !  unanswered  prayers. 
His  last  companions  reluctantly 
have  left  him,  in  the  hope,  also 
vain,  of  getting  back  to  the  world, 
and  sending  him  succour.  He  has 
been  left  alone  with  the  silence 
round  him — a  silence  that  can  be 
felt,  out  of  which  there  never 
comes  a  word  of  help  or  of  cheer. 
Is  he,  then,  forgotten  of  all?  Has 
England,  in  the  excitement  of  her 
politics,  in  her  many  occupations, 
let  it  go  clean  out  of  her  mind 
that  she  sent  her  son  into  the 
desert,  taking  him  from  his  work 
for  her  needs  1  Has  God  forgot- 
ten, Who  has  left  him  unsuccoured? 
But  no  ;  Gordon  is  not  made  of  the 
paltry  stuff  which  doubts  God  be- 
cause he  himself  does  not  receive 
what  he  wants.  He  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  men — few,  glorious, 
sorrowful — who  are  capable  of  serv- 
ing God  for  nought,  and  asking  no 
reason  why ;  so  that  this  last  ele- 
ment of  despair  never  touches  his 
composed,  courageous  soul.  For 
three  months  he  is  before  us,  talk- 
ing to  himself  of  everything  that 
happens,  talking  to  us  in  the  far 
distance,  to  his  comrades,  to  his 
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friends,  to  everybody  and  nobody,  to 
make  his  history  and  ease  his  heart. 
Outside  is  the  enemy,  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  ;  inside  a  crowd 
of  helpless  people  to  be  fed  and 
guarded :  on  the  horizon  a  possi- 
bility that  suddenly  some  day,  to- 
night, against  the  golden  afterglow, 
to-morrow,  in  the  solemn  whitening 
of  the  dawn,  or  perhaps  never — 
who  can  tell  1 — a  cloud  of  dust,  a 
movement  of  shadows,  a  sudden 
gleam  of  a  bayonet,  may  show  that 
all  the  world  has  not  forgotten, — 
that  England  is  still  coming,  and 
salvation  possible. 

Aspettare  e  non  venire,  says  the 
Italian  proverb,  is  one  of  the 
things  that  kills  ;  but  if  any  one 
supposes  that  Gordon  on  his  ram- 
parts, on  the  roof  of  his  palace, 
is  lost  in  a  wistful  watch  for  the 
help  which  may  never  come,  they 
are  much  mistaken.  From  the 
first  to  the  last  it  is  a  cheerful 
and  a  busy  man  who  stands  there 
before  us,  watching  the  movements 
of  the  enemy,  guarding  against 
every  risk,  sending  out  his  precious 
steamers  and  his  heart  with  them. 
He  has  little  time  for  desponding, 
for  presentiment,  or  thoughts  of 
what  is  coming.  He  knows  what 
is  coming:  but  he  has  too  much 
to  do  to  dwell  upon  it.  His  head 
is  full  of  plans,  of  calculations, 
such  as  would  be  of  priceless  value 
to  the  far-off  slow-coming  rescue, 
could  they  but  know ;  of  other 
plans  never  to  be  carried  out, 
rapid,  manifold,  crossing  each 
other  like  the  threads  in  a  loom, — 
of  how,  were  Zebehr  still  to  come, 
the  future  might  be  shaped  for 
the  Soudan ;  of  how  he  himself 
might  press  across  the  burning 
wastes  to  the  Congo  and  the  work 
there  ;  of  how  the  expedition  com- 
ing should  separate,  should  move 
unencumbered,  a  flying  column, 
no  guns — a  column  all  made  up  of 
Gordons ;  an  imagination  easy  to 
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him,  who,  being  Gordon,  saw  no 
marvel  in  him  !  This  was  how  his 
thoughts  ran.  He  puts  it  all  down 
on  paper,  amusing  the  weary 
hours  with  that  imaginary  march, 
— two  hundred,  that  would  be 
enough,  skimming  over  the  sand  on 
their  camels,  to  Abou  Hamed 
some,  some  from  Ambukol,  in  the 
route  which  was  afterwards  taken. 
The  posts  they  were  to  establish 
in  the  desert  were  all  put  down 
and  defended  in  Gordon's  living 
fancy,  before  the  toiling  expedition 
had  done  more  than  touch  the 
Nile.  The  Nile  itself  he  made  into  a 
highway,  working  out  his  plan,  half 
engineering,  half  inspiration.  And 
to  think  he  was  shut  up  there  and 
could  do  nothing  !  And  then  his 
thoughts  would  stray  to  those  who 
had  sent  him,  to  those  who  had 
abandoned  him,  to  the  easy  advice 
and  jaunty  instructions  of  the 
official  world, — to  Mr  Egerton  at 
Cairo,  who  requested  to  know 
what  was  the  last  exact  moment 
he  could  hold  out,  and  desired 
that  if  he  stayed  at  Khartoum 
he  should  "  state  his  reasons " 
for  doing  so, — "as  if  one  were 
luxuriating  up  here!"  When  his 
mind  takes  this  turn,  the  soliloquy 
breaks  into  ironical  banter,  into 
the  laughter  of  the  wronged  and 
powerless.  He  laughs  with  a 
glitter  in  his  eyes  about  the  puz- 
zlements of  the  fussy,  distant,  un- 
moved officials.  What  it  must  have 
cost  them  in  telegrams  !  "  There 
is  the  town  El  Obeyd  and  the 

Sheikh  El  Obeyd Send  forWol- 

seley  !  Khartoum  forces  defeated 
by  Sheikh  El  Obeyd.  Why,  the 
town  must  have  moved  !  Is  not 
El  Obeyd  the  place  Hicks  went  to 
take  1  Most  extraordinary.  Send 
for  Wolseley  !  "  Thus  he  amuses 
himself,  imagining  the  confusion 
of  the  office :  then  returns  to  the 
more  immediate,  the  still  sharper 
question,  the  inconceivable  calm 
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of  those  spectators  standing  by 
while  he  perishes,  requesting  to 
know  "exactly  when  he  expects 
to  be  in  difficulties." 

"  It  is  as  if  a  man  on  the  bank,  hav- 
ing seen  his  friend  in  river,  already 
bobbed  down  two  or  three  times, 
hails  :  '  I  say,  old  fellow,  let  us  know 
when  we  are  to  throw  you  the  life- 
buoy. I  know  you  have  bobbed  down 
two  or  three  times  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  to 
throw  you  the  life-buoy  till  you  are  in 
extremis,  and  I  want  to  know  exactly."' 

A  letter  with  "  I  hope  you  are 
well — all  well  here,"  like  a  school- 
boy's communication,  a  bit  of 
cipher  of  which  he  has  not  the 
key,  are  all  that  reach  him  in 
his  three  months  of  solitude.  It 
was  nobody's  fault  after  all,  for 
many  messengers  seem  to  have 
been  sent,  but  it  was  hard  for  the 
prisoner  to  conceive  this.  "  I  never 
saw  such  a  poor  lot  as  these  out- 
siders," he  cries,  half  jesting  still. 
"  Even  if  they  had  to  pay  £20  out 
of  their  own  pockets,  one  might 
have  expected  them  to  do  it." 
"  Kitchener,"  he  adds,  "  asks 
Stewart,  '  What  he  can  do  for 
him  ? ' — nothing  of  what  has  gone 
on  with  respect  to  the  Soudan 
since  Graham's  expedition."  Of  all 
this  he  is  ignorant.  The  caged 
lion  cries  out  with  pain  and 
miserable  suspense,  then  breaks 
away  from  the  subject  that  would 
madden  him,  to  record  some  little 
incident  that  relieves  the  strain, 
some  trifling  circumstances  of  the 
life  about  him.  For  even  on  that 
house-top,  under  the  glaring  sun, 
with  his  eyes  on  every  movement 
of  the  enemy,  he  has  still  time  to 
notice  a  hundred  little  matters 
which  amuse  his  fancy  and  make 
existence  possible.  Life  cannot  be 
concentrated  on  one  thought,  even 
when  it  is  waiting  for  destruction 
— and  in  Khartoum,  though  it  is  a 
doomed  city,  this  wonderful,  inef- 
fable existence  goes  on  as  if  all  were 


well.  The  people  jesting,  quarrel- 
ling in  the  streets — even  marrying ; 
the  turkey-cock  gobbling  and  strut- 
ting among  his  harem,  and  all  the 
humours  of  life  going  on.  This 
turkey  figures  in  the  journal  by 
way  of  escape  from  Egerton  & 
Co., — his  jealousy  and  his  dignity, 
his  fierce  clucking  and  scolding,  one 
of  the  most  distinct  features  in  the 
picture.  Gordon  is  afraid  of  the 
turkey,  and  thinks  him  one  of  the 
most  perfect  emblems  of  strength 
and  courage.  He  sees  all  this 
with  clear  eyes  that  never  seem 
weary.  He  is  open  to  all  that  is 
amusing,  natural,  in  the  strained 
circumstances  :  the  black  soldiers 
who  see  themselves  in  the  mirror 
for  the  first  time,  and  do  not  know 
who  it  is ;  the  donkey  who  is  as- 
tonished beyond  measure  by  the 
explosion  of  the  mine  under  his 
feet,  but  takes  no  harm  :  nothing 
escapes  him.  And  though  he  is 
angry  by  turns,  and  works  him- 
self up  now  and  then  into  a  burst 
of  irritated  laughter,  there  is  not 
a  moment  of  moping  —  not  a 
breakdown  in  the  whole  record. 
His  head  is  always  high,  his 
mind  always  ready  to  be  inter- 
ested, the  smile  never  far  from  his 
lip.  Where  he  stands  at  bay,  a 
man  deserted  and  without  hope, 
he  is  still  a  gay  Gordon — one  to 
whom  nothing  can  ever  be  wholly 
miserable,  who  finds  pleasure  in 
the  solemn  moments  as  they  fly, 
and  is  entertained  by  the  lightest 
passing  incident.  A  mixture  of 
that  insouciance  which  is  the  sal- 
vation of  a  mind  burdened  with 
care,  a  touch  of  the  dare-devil  in 
the  saint,  gives  piquancy,  interest, 
humour  to  the  tale,  which  glows 
with  indignation  only  to  melt  into 
kindness  after,  to  be  beguiled  by 
heartfelt  laughter  in  the  midst  of 
miseries  which  are  too  deep  for 
tears. 
"  Werena  my  heart  licht,  I  wad  dee.* 
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It  is  curious  that,  at  this  fatal 
moment,  when  the  current  was 
rising  round  him  that  could  carry 
him  only  to  death,  and  failure 
which  was  worse  than  death,  there 
is  less  said  about  his  religious 
life  than  in  the  former  journals 
from  Africa.  The  reason  is,  per- 
haps, that  Gordon,  in  the  one 
case,  was  writing  to  the  most 
sympathetic  of  correspondents ; 
in  the  other,  to  a  vague  and 
general  audience,  the  public,  the 
approaching  generals,  the  men  who 
had  deserted  and  betrayed  him, 
whom  he  cannot  trust  himself 
to  speak  to  seriously,  but  only 
banters,  with  that  laugh  which  is 
sometimes  fierce,  strained,  and  ter- 
rible, with  the  anguish  and  the 
impotence  which  lie  underneath. 
And  as  the  whirl  of  this  progress 
towards  destruction  quickens,  the 
whirl  of  thought  is  quickened  too, 
and  surges  and  sweeps  through  the 
brain  of  the  beleaguered  general, 
returning  and  returning  in  circles 
of  speculation,  of  calculation,  of 
impassioned  plans  and  sugges- 
tion. Were  he  but  outside  and 
his  worst  enemy  within,  how 
swift,  how  sure,  how  triumphant 
should  the  rescue  be !  Had  he 
but  the  power,  what  desert,  what 
river,  what  force  of  opposing  na- 
ture, or  man,  or  devils,  could 
hold  him  back  !  He  has  it  all  laid 
out  in  his  mind,  every  step  of  the 
way.  If  only  they  would  let  him 
know  where  they  are,  what  they 
are  doing !  He  plans  to  send 
off  his  steamers,  the  wonderful 
little  craft  which  he  loves,  which 
are  like  living  creatures  to  Gordon, 
to  meet  them,  to  carry  them  ad- 
vice and  directions  —  nay,  sends 
them  off,  as  everybody  knows.  On 
his  part  he  neglects  nothing,  for- 
gets nothing.  When  the  Bordeen 
comes  back  from  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery in  November,  it  seems  to  him 
possible  that  she  may  bring  some 


of  the  deliverers  with  her.  "  If 
any  officer  of  the  Expedition  is  on 
board,  he  will  know  what  it  is  to 
be  in  a  penny  boat  under  cannon- 
fire."  But  when  the  Bordeen 
reaches  shelter  with  her  news, 
heart-sickening  with  the  faintness 
of  hope  deferred — "The  expedition- 
ary force  is  at  Ambukol  (which 
is  LIVELY  !)  " —  is  all  that  Gordon 
says.  At  Ambukol,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  desert !  when  he  thought 
they  were  at  his  doors.  He  «ays 
nothing  but  that  light  word  of 
despair.  He  has  that  telegram  at 
the  same  time  in  cipher,  to  which 
he  has  no  key.  Could  the  irony  of 
fate  go  further  ?  One  would  like 
to  know  what  the  never-deciphered 
message  sent  to  the  man  aban- 
doned— left  there  to  perish  while 
the  official  world  made  up  its 
numerals — was  about. 

The  circle  grows  closer  and 
closer.  The  Arabs  swarm  all 
round ;  they  are  firing  constantly, 
a  ceaseless  irritating  rattle  in  his 
ears,  doing  little  harm  within  the 
walls,  but  sometimes  striking  a 
steamer,  whose  wounds  he  feels  in 
his  very  heart.  One  of  them,  a 
little  launch  newly  put  together, 
is  struck  by  a  shell  under  his  eyes, 
and  stops,  with  disastrous  signifi- 
cance, puffing  off  her  little  banner 
of  steam  like  a  flag  of  distress.  "  I 
gave  the  glass  to  my  boy,  sickened 
unto  death."  At  last  comes  the 
end  of  all :  not  yet  despairing,  still 
with  courage  for  the  future,  with 
a  brain  tingling  with  projects  of 
relief,  he  repeats  over  again  to 
himself  how  little  would  do.  "A 
hundred  men  are  all  we  require, 
just  to  show  themselves."  "  All 
that  is  absolutely  necessary  is  for 
fifty  to  get  on  board  a  steamer  and 
come  up."  Then,  "  Even  if  the 
town  falls  under  the  nose  of  the 
expeditionary  force,  it  will  not, 
in  my  opinion,  justify  the  aban- 
donment of  Senaar  and  Kassala." 
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Ah !  and  again,  "  If  I  was  in 
command  of  the  two  hundred 
men  of  the  expeditionary  force, 
which  are  all  that  are  necessary,  I 
should —  Had  it  but  been  so  ! 

but  so  it  was  not  to  be.  The  same 
day,  14th  of  December,  he  says  for 
the  last  time  on  earth,  "  Good-bye. 
I  have  done  my  best  for  the  honour 
of  our  country."  And  then  the 
darkness  falls  over  Gordon.  With 
what  unexampled  efforts  he  lin- 
gered out  more  than  a  month 
longer,  accomplishing  the  impos- 
sible, no  one  knows,  nor  in  all  hu- 
man probability  will  it  ever  be 
known.  It  is  written  in  the 
books  which  are  preparing  for 
the  Grand  Assize,  where  one  day 
every  man  shall  answer  for  him- 
self. 

The  present  writer  is  no  enemy 
to  Mr  Gladstone,  and  has  an  un- 
conquerable inclination  to  believe 
that,  however  humanity  may  err, 
there  is  no  English  statesman  who 
does  not  try,  according  to  his 
lights,  to  do  his  duty.  But  here 
is  one  indictment  against  him 
which,  without  animosity,  without 
party  feeling,  in  the  plain  and 
stern  simplicity  of  fact,  seems  to 
us  beyond  pardon,  as  beyond  reply. 
General  Gordon,  one  of  the  rarest 
of  God's  creatures,  a  man  whose 
characteristics  were  well  known, 
and  about  whom  no  mistake  was 
possible,  was  stopped  on  his  way 
to  his  own  work,  by  the  order  of 
the  Government  of  England,  and 
sent  off,  at  half  a  day's  notice,  on 
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a  dangerous,  almost  desperate  un- 
dertaking. After  that,  for  seven 
long  months,  he  was  left  without 
help  or  support,  his  representa- 
tions neglected,  his  requests  re- 
fused, with  nothing  but  insult- 
ing questions — questions  insulting 
in  their  stupidity  :  "  Can't  you 
pay  the  tribes  to  escort  you 
out  ? "  —  and  "  How  long  exactly 
can  you  keep  in?"  reaching  him 
in  the  solitude  of  the  desert.  Not 
till  after  every  warning  voice 
had  shrieked  itself  hoarse — after 
appeals  of  every  kind  had  been 
tried — at  the  last  moment,  when 
almost  every  chance  had  been 
lost,  reluctantly,  grudgingly,  was 
help  sent — too  late ;  inflicting  on 
the  victim  five  other  months  of 
sickening  hope  never  to  be  real- 
ised. Did  Mr  Gladstone  toss 
Gordon  to  the  wolves,  like  the 
woman  in  Mr  Browning's  poem, 
in  the  distraction  of  terror  and 
egotism,  as  the  only  expedient 
that  occurred  to  him  1  Did  he  fail, 
with  his  great  intellect,  to  master 
the  situation?  Was  it  an  over- 
weening confidence  in  the  magical 
powers  of  the  Wizard  General? 
Was  it,  is  it  possible  to  imagine  it 
to  be,  indifference  ? — the  comfort- 
able conclusion  that  one  mail  more 
or  less  does  not  matter?  One  of 
these  things  it  must  have  been. 
Let  the  late  Prime  Minister,  when 
he  takes  the  field  again  in  Mid- 
Lothian  or  elsewhere,  answer, 
Which  was  it?  If  not  his  con- 
temporaries, at  least  History  has 
a  right  to  a  reply. 
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THE     CONSERVATIVE    ADMINISTRATION. 


THE  formation  of  a  Govern- 
ment by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
which  we  were  barely  able  to  an- 
nounce last  month,  is  a  subject 
of  profound  interest  rather  than 
of  exultation.  His  lordship's  Ad- 
ministration, no  doubt,  relieves 
some  pressing  needs  of  the  coun- 
try, or  its  existence  would  not 
be  justified ;  nevertheless  it  does 
not  march  in  triumph  to  its  high 
place.  No  trumpet  of  victory  has 
been  sounded  ;  a  very  arduous  and 
uninviting  office  has  been  assumed 
by  it.  Were  there  no  end  to  be 
served  but  that  of  party,  it  would 
be  a  time  of  lamentation  for  Con- 
servatives. 

We  do  not  imagine  that  we  have 
won  a  battle.  We  know  full  well 
that  it  suited  the  convenience  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  Ministry  to  undergo 
a  defeat,  which  was  as  much  a  real 
disaster  as  the  acceptance  of  the 
Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hun- 
dreds is  an  accession  to  office  under 
the  Crown.  By  some  manoeuvre, 
not  yet  clearly  explained,  a  situa- 
tion was  achieved  wherein  resigna- 
tion of  office  was,  by  the  letter  of 
constitutional  precedents,  regular ; 
and  the  occasion  was  taken  by  the 
forelock.  Ere  the  hurly-burly  of 
what  we  may  call  by  courtesy  the 
mischance  had  subsided  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr  Gladstone 
— his  part  well  prepared  —  was 
calmly  inditing  a  dutiful  com- 
munication to  advise  her  Majesty 
of  what  had  fallen  out,  and  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  the  ac- 
ceptable accident.  What  consider- 
ations chiefly  swayed  the  Queen  at 
this  juncture  we  are  not  permitted 
to  know,  though  every  man  in  the 
kingdom  of  any  public  spirit  has 
made  a  guess  at  them.  Her  Ma- 
jesty appealed  to  Lord  Salisbury 
and  the  Conservative  party  to  as- 


sume the  direction  of  the  affairs  of 
her  dominions  ;  and  the  appeal  was 
made  in  terms  which  those  public- 
spirited  men  felt  to  be  irresistible. 
Some  of  the  more  voluble  of  the 
retiring  Ministry  have  with  crush- 
ing scorn  affirmed  that  their  suc- 
cessors come  in  as  "  caretakers,"  or 
as  a  "  stop-gap,"  to  keep  the  seats 
warm  until  they,  like  Titans  reani- 
mated by  a  fall,  shall  be  ready  to 
leap  into  them  once  more  ;  but  they 
know,  and  we  know,  that  whatever 
may  be  their  tenure  of  office,  the 
new  Government  has  been  sum- 
moned to  save  the  State,  certainly 
from  dishonour  and  degradation — 
perhaps  from  ruin. 

The  first,  the  pressing  necessity, 
was  to  cut  short  Mr  Gladstone's 
calamitous  career.  That  has  been 
done.  The  second  is  to  bring 
back,  if  possible,  our  affairs  from 
the  sinking  state  to  which  they 
have  been  reduced,  and  to  take 
order  for  the  safety  and  recovery 
of  the  kingdom.  This  latter  ser- 
vice will  have  to  be  effected  under 
the  shadow  of  a  hostile  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons :  in  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  it 
would  severely  tax  the  abilities  of 
the  new  Ministry;  situated  as  they 
are,  they  have  accepted  a  burden 
which  must  prove  all  but  intoler- 
able. What  we  have  said,  there- 
fore, should  make  it  clear  that  we 
have  nothing  whereof  to  glory, 
and  that  this  is  a  call  to  hard  and 
trying  work  and  not  to  boasting. 
Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues 
have  accepted  their  commissions 
purely  for  the  sake  of  their  Sove- 
reign and  their  country ;  the  only 
rewards  to  which  they  can  look 
forward  are  their  Sovereign's 
approbation,  and  the  recognition 
by  the  country  of  such  efforts  as 
they  may  make  to  fulfil  the  task 
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imposed  upon  them :  the  Sovereign 
assuredly  will  not  repudiate  her 
share  of  these  obligations,  and  we 
trust  the  people  will  be  mindful  of 
theirs. 

There  never  was  a  doubt  but 
that  the  Premier  had  plenty  of 
stanch  followers  with  whom  to 
man  his  Administration  :  now  that 
his  appointments  have  all  been 
made,  we  may  well  be  satisfied 
with  the  prompt  discretion  of  his 
choice.  Every  good  Conservative, 
and,  as  we  hope,  many  an  honest 
Briton  who  may  not  reckon  him- 
self as  strictly  within  the  Conserva- 
tive ranks,  will  rejoice  to  see  good 
Earl  Iddesleigh  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury,  where  a  better  or  a  more 
capable  man  could  not  preside. 
Like  the  Douglas  of  old,  he  de- 
serves the  superscription  of  "tendir 
and  trew."  Of  consular  rank,  if 
not  the  very  consul,  he  takes  the 
place  in  the  senate  which  is  due 
to  his  services  and  his  standing  as 
a  statesman.  Beside  him  in  the 
Cabinet  are  ranged  many  tried  and 
trusted  chiefs,  among  whom  we 
gladly  recognise,  as  having  grown 
old  without  flinching  from  their 
faith,  Lord  Cranbrook  and  Lord 
John  Manners. 

"We  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  see 
that  the  promotion  of  younger 
blood  into  the  front  ranks,  which 
we  noted  as  desirable  no  longer 
ago  than  last  June,1  has  been  ap- 
proved and  carried  into  act.  Lord 
George  Hamilton  and  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  become  heads  of 
departments,  and  Lord  Halsbury, 
advanced  to  the  woolsack,  gains 
a  higher  field  for  the  exercise  of 
his  distinguished  talents. 

If  these  and  their  fellows  do 
honour  to  the  selection  of  their 
leader,  that  leader  is  worthy  to  be 
the  chief  of  so  able  and  so  stout  a 
band.  Of  the  Marquis's  abilities 


and  industry  the  British  public 
have  long  been  cognisant :  it  is  only 
of  late  years  that  he  has  shown 
them  of  what  a  constant  mind  he 
is,  and  how  patiently  and  discreetly 
he  can  deal  with  matters  of  opin- 
ion and  affairs  of  state.  The  long 
and  temperate  opposition  which 
Mr  Gladstone  compelled  him  to 
make  against  the  celebrated  stump- 
ing tour  of  last  summer,  convinced 
the  people  of  his  ability  to  address 
the  masses  in  a  style  which  will 
win  their  confidence;  while  his 
plain  and  frank,  yet  profound 
and  effective,  handling  of  public 
questions,  contrasting  favourably 
against  the  unctuous  ambiguities 
and  cant  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  from  a  rival 
mouth,  left  a  thorough  impression 
that  he  would  deal  in  a  statesman- 
like manner  with  the  great  busi- 
ness of  the  kingdom.  The  agita- 
tion about  Redistribution  was,  in 
effect,  a  happy  movement  for  the 
Marquis's  personal  reputation.  His 
enemies  had  studiously  and  per- 
sistently disseminated  an  idea  that 
he  was  too  haughty  and  too  aristo- 
cratic to  give  his  mind  to  matters 
affecting  principally  the  great  body 
of  the  people :  the  late  campaign 
showed  how  thoroughly  popular 
are  his  sympathies,  and  with  what 
readiness  and  ability  he  investi- 
gates and  masters  the  social  ques- 
tions in  which  the  public  closely 
interest  themselves.  His  advent 
is  full  of  promise. 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  notice 
of  the  new  Ministers  without  con- 
gratulating Mr  Gibson  and  his 
friends  on  the  high  position  to 
which,  professionally  and  socially, 
he  has  attained.  Often,  no  doubt, 
we  may  have  reason  to  regret  his 
disappearance  from  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  he  has  not  gone  to 
idleness,  and  he  will  attend  to  our 


1    Vide   Blackwood's    Magazine    for  June    1885,    Art.   "Gladstone     Sagacity 
Unfolding." 
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interests  elsewhere.  Neither  can 
we  forbear  to  express  our  satisfac- 
tion at  finding  Mr  Robert  Bourke 
once  more  in  office,  and  our  hope 
that  ere  long  his  services  will  be  re- 
warded with  a  higher  appointment. 

The  re-elections  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  have  accepted  office  have  been 
all  achieved,  which  result  is  most 
encouraging.  In  many  instances 
there  was  no  opposition ;  but  wher- 
ever a  rival  did  spring  up,  he  was 
defeated.  We  do  not  wish  to  rate 
these  successes  at  more  than  their 
worth,  but  they  have  a  decided 
value  just  now.  With  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  adverse,  the 
mildest  indication  that  the  country 
is  with  us  is  very  gratefully  re- 
ceived. Possibly,  too,  the  issue  of 
the  elections  has  a  little  damped 
the  confidence  of  Opposition  ora- 
tors. They  began  by  celebrating 
their  coming  triumphs  as  if  they 
held  the  proxies  of  the  whole  com- 
munity ;  but  their  latter  notes  are 
very  like  Acres's  "  We'll  not  run ; 
eh,  Sir  Lucius  1 " 

Following  the  elections,  the 
statements  made  by  Ministers 
in  both  Houses  as  to  public 
business  appear  to  have  been 
well  received  there,  and  by  the 
country  at  large.  Our  foreign 
policy,  that  "  word  of  fear  "  which 
has  for  long  been  so  "unpleasing 
to  a  British  ear,"  is  to  be  conducted 
on  settled  and  consistent  princi- 
ples. We  may  reasonably  hope, 
from  what  has  been  told  us,  that, 
in  this  important  respect,  the 
country  will  no  longer  have  to 
live  in  terror  of  wild,  vacillating, 
unintelligible  courses,  indicating 
no  definite  aim,  and  leading  to 
no  satisfactory  result,  though 
wasting  quantities  of  blood  and 
treasure  which  it  is  fearful  to 
contemplate.  The  Government 
will  adopt  and  pursue  a  policy 
which  it  will  not  be  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  make  known;  so  that 


the  public  will  at  least  be  able  to 
follow  and  to  comprehend  what  is 
being  attempted  in  regard  to  its 
affairs — an  advantage  which  the 
British  public  has  not  enjoyed 
for  five  years  past.  And  yet  the 
continuity  of  our  policy,  as  na- 
tional, will  not  be  interrupted  by 
acts  calculated  merely  to  gratify 
party  spite,  or  to  realise  the 
dreams  of  fanatics.  Ministers, 
whether  approving  or  not,  will 
respect  and  set  their  seal  to  such 
obligations  as  their  predecessors 
have  undertaken  in  the  name  of 
the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  fearfully 
misconducted  business  of  the  north- 
western frontier  of  India,  the  ne- 
gotiations with  Russia,  as  far  as 
they  have  led  to  distinct  stipula- 
tions, will  be  adhered  to.  There 
will  be  no  attempt  at  reversal  or 
repudiation;  only  in  regard  to 
what  had  not  been  settled  when 
they  took  office  the  hands  of  Min- 
isters are  free.  To  make  the  best 
of  this  bad  business  is  the  problem 
before  them.  They  have  told  us 
that  our  main  security  must  be 
found,  not  in  treaties  or  agree- 
ments, but  in  the  material  strength- 
ening and  guarding  of  our  own 
frontier.  We  return,  in  fact  (as 
far  as  it  is  still  possible  to  return), 
to  the  simple  and  sagacious  policy 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  which  Mr 
Gladstone's  insane  jealousy  so  un- 
happily interrupted  and  cancelled. 
We  think  we  may  add,  on  our  own 
account,  that  we  need  not  dread 
the  submission  of  our  Ministers  to 
any  more  encroaching  demands  or 
Penj-deh  surprises  :  indeed  Russia, 
sagacious  always  in  recognising 
facts  and  reading  character,  would 
appear,  by  the  Prime  Minister's 
statement,  to  have  already  con- 
formed herself  to  events,  and  ad- 
dressed herself  to  settling  affairs 
as  with  men  of  this  world.  Should 
she  still  incline  to  be  troublesome, 
we  may  now  indulge  the  hope  that 
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she  will  be  met  with  skill  and 
firmness,  and  that  the  outcome  will 
be  peace  with  no  more  dishonour. 

Concerning  the  tangled  skein  of 
Egypt,  our  new  rulers  have  as  yet 
been  able  to  speak  to  us  only  in 
the  most  general  terms ;  indeed 
we  should  have  felt  distrustful  if 
they  had  pretended  to  give  precise 
information  as  to  the  line  to  be 
taken  with  either  of  the  three 
main  heads  under  which  they  have 
divided  their  duties — namely,  mili- 
tary occupation,  civil  government, 
and  finance.  Of  one  thing  we  are 
assured — they  have  relegated  to 
their  proper  limbo  the  absurd 
fiction,  that  a  few  weeks  or  a  few 
months  are  to  see  us  far  from  the 
shadow  of  the  Pyramids,  and  the 
transparent  fallacy  that  there  is  at 
Cairo  an  independent  Government, 
indebted  to  Downing  Street  for 
nothing  more  intrusive  than  ad- 
vice. Localised  as  they  may  seem, 
the  affairs  of  Egypt  are  propor- 
tioned to  the  state  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's relations  with  the  leading 
States  of  Europe.  Those  rela- 
tions had  become,  under  the  late 
Government,  most  unsatisfactory 
— the  outcome  of  the  imagined 
and  attempted  concert  of  Europe. 
Lord  Salisbury  ridiculed  that  de- 
lusion, and  foretold  its  fate  years 
ago.  More  rational  plans  will  be 
adopted  now,  and  we  need  not 
fear  but  that  when  the  genius  of 
our  land  shall  appear  no  longer  as 
a  half-witted  sentimentalist  chas- 
ing bubbles,  but  clothed  once  more, 
and  in  his  right  mind,  foreign 
Powers  will  take  counsel  with  the 
recovered  lunatic,  and  cease  to  be 
suspicious  and  contrary.  The 
policies,  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  to  be  well  considered  before 
they  are  adopted,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  withdrawals  and 
inconsistencies ;  and,  happen  what 
may,  England  will  not  "  cover 
herself  with  shame "  by  abandon- 
ing the  land  of  Egypt  to  its  fate. 


[Aug. 

The  foreign  outlook  having  thus 
been  revealed  as  far  as  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  Ministers 
adverted  to  their  assumption  of  the 
reins  at  home,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  propose  to  deal  with 
domestic  affairs.  Of  course  the 
enormous  vote  of  credit  must  be 
redeemed  as  well  as  the  year's  wants 
provided  for.  The  estimates  must 
be  taken  up  at  the  point  where 
Mr  Gladstone,  by  his  cunning,  but 
perhaps  not  very  clever,  stampede 
from  office  left  them.  Mr  Chil- 
ders's  scheme,  as  far  as  the  Com- 
mons would  approve  it,  will  yet 
stand  good,  and  the  revenue  which 
he  was  not  allowed  to  raise  from 
beer  will  be  made  up  by  the  issue 
of  Exchequer  and  Treasury  bills. 
The  recital  of  this  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  have 
ended  the  story  of  our  crushing 
taxes,  had  everything  stated  by  Mr 
Childers  thereanent  been  strictly 
accurate ;  but  when  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  had  reached  this  point, 
he  had  to  make  the  disagreeable 
addendum — 

"  Tarry  a  little,  there  is  something  else." 

It  had  been  ascertained  that  the 
estimate  of  the  outgoing  Govern- 
ment of  the  charge  on  Admiralty 
account  against  the  11  millions 
taken  on  the  vote  of  credit  was  too 
low  by  £850,000.  Mr  Childers 
had  been  of  opinion  that  out  of  the 
1 1  millions  granted,  only  9  millions 
would  be  spent;  but  here  was  nearly 
another  million !  Lord  Northbrook 
has  given  a  lengthened  explanation 
which  is  far  from  being  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  a  Select  Committee  will  be 
ordered  to  inquire  into,  and  report 
upon,  the  matter. 

The  utmost  possible  has  been  done 
to  ensure  attention  before  the  pro- 
rogation to  such  bills  as  the  late 
Government  had  made  ready  for 
presentation  to  Parliament.  Among 
these  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
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Secretary  for  Scotland  Bill  is  in- 
cluded. There  appears  to  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  new  Minister  in  educa- 
tional matters ;  but  that  point  as 
well  as  others  will  be  considered  by 
Parliament,  and  we  doubt  not  that, 
through  the  consideration  shown 
by  Government  to  Lord  Rosebery's 
measure,  Scotland  will  speedily  ob- 
tain an  administrative  change  for 
which  a  large  part  of  her  popula- 
tion has  long  been  hoping. 

The  steps  taken  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury's Government  show  a  readi- 
ness and  an  ability  which  are  highly 
creditable  to  them,  and  of  which 
the  country,  as  we  hope,  will  take 
note.  It  completely  disproves  the 
predictions  which  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  Radicals  were  making  so  gen- 
erally, to  the  effect  that  the  Con- 
servatives would  hardly  be  able  to 
form  an  Administration,  and  that 
even  if  they  should  succeed  in 
doing  so,  they  would  be  unequal 
to  the  conduct  of  affairs.  The 
people  now  has  the  assurance  that 
by  returning  a  Conservative  ma- 
jority at  the  coming  general  elec- 
tion, it  will  have  a  competent 
Ministry. 

It  would  have  been  too  much  to 
expect,  that  on  the  occurrence  of 
so  great  a  change  as  has  taken 
place  in  the  direction  of  our  af- 
fairs, everything  should  be  ordered 
according  to  our  wishes.  We  are 
delighted  and  thankful  that  the 
improvements  which  it  has  been 
our  pleasure  to  note,  have  been  so 
many  and  salutary.  But  only  too 
certainly,  at  such  times  of  rejoicing, 
rises  up  that  amari  aliquid  which 
will  present  itself  evermore  to  dull 
the  flavour  of  pleasant  things. 
And  we  recognise  the  skeleton 
here.  Only  last  month,  in  fore- 
casting the  responsibilities  which 
ie  Premier  was  taking  upon 
limself,  we  said  that  Ireland 
rould  be  his  difficulty, — meaning 
'iat  the  miserable  state  to  which 
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Ireland  was  reduced  by  the  late 
Government  had  put  it  beyond  the 
power  of  any  man,  or  any  set  of 
men,  to  effect  a  rapid  ameliora- 
tion —  not  that  we  apprehended 
from  him  any  treatment  of  Ireland 
as  to  which  we  could  feel  a  doubt. 

However,  the  announcement 
that  no  Crimes  Act  for  Ireland  is 
at  present  contemplated,  has,  we 
confess,  disappointed  us,  and  caused 
us  much  alarm.  That  no  Peace 
Preservation  measure  could  b^ 
enacted  this  session,  and  that 
therefore  Ireland  must  be  left  for 
a  few  weeks  to  the  protection  of 
only  the  ordinary  law  after  the 
expiration  of  the  moribund  Act, 
was  easy  to  understand ;  and  had 
Ministers,  simply  pleading  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  postponed 
action  to  the  meeting  of  another 
Parliament,  there  could  have  been 
no  reason  to  dissent  from  their 
proposal,  however  much  the  want 
of  a  stringent  law  might  be  re- 
gretted. But  they  have  gone  far 
beyond  simply  submitting  to  neces- 
sity and  postponing  a  much-needed 
remedy.  They  have  been  careful 
to  announce  not  only  that  a  Crimes 
Act  cannot  be  carried  through  the 
present  Parliament,  but  that  they 
do  not  propose,  unless  circum- 
stances should  prove  to  be  beyond 
expectation  untoward,  to  ask  for 
any  extraordinary  powers  at  all. 

Now  surely  it  is  perceptible  at  a 
glance,  that  whatever  diminution 
of  crime  there  has  been  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  two  years,  was 
wholly  due  to  the  Act  of  1882. 
The  obvious  deduction  is,  that  if 
we  desire  the  continuance  of  quiet, 
another  Act  must  be  provided 
similar  to  that  which  is  about  to 
run  out.  Ministers,  however,  tell 
us  that  they  intend  to  make  no 
such  provision  —  in  other  words, 
that  if  orderly  and  law-abiding  sub- 
jects cannot  be  protected  by  the 
ordinary  law,  they  will  not  be  pro- 
tected at  all.  We  say,  as  every- 
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body  will  say,  that  if  Ireland  can 
be  kept  in  order  without  special 
enactment,  there  will  be  cause  for 
unbounded  congratulation.  But 
we  say  also,  that  the  risk  proposed 
to  be  run  is  enormous,  and  one 
to  which  we  have  no  right  to  sub- 
ject peaceable  citizens  for  the  sake 
of  experimenting  upon  the  senti- 
ments of  rebels  and  criminals.  The 
point  is  one  on  which  again  and 
again  we  have  made  known  our 
opinion ;  and,  wishing  the  new 
Ministry  to  excel  in  all  its  under- 
takings, we  are  disheartened  more 
than  we  can  express  by  this  an- 
nouncement. As  yet  it  is  only  an 
announcement,  and  a  conditional 
one.  We,  in  common  with  very 
many  sincere  well-wishers  of  the 
Ministry,  will  hope  that  it  may 
not  be  persisted  in  when  there 
shall  be  opportunity  of  legislating 
on  the  subject. 

Having  made  our  protest,  we 
have  pleasure  in  adding  that  in 
some  of  the  remarks  which  have 
fallen  from  Ministers  regarding 
legislation  for  preserving  the  peace 
we  can  agree.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  in  case  of  special 
legislation  being  necessary,  it 
would  be  better  to  make  it  apply 
to  the  United  Kingdom  generally, 
and  not  to  Ireland  alone ;  also,  that 
such  legislation  should  not  be  ex- 
ceptional and  temporary,  but  should 
be  placed  on  the  statute-book  with- 
out limit  as  to  duration.  The 
latter  proposal — viz.,  that  such 
laws  should  not  be  for  a  fixed 
period — we  think  excellent.  Many 
of  the  Coercion  Acts  heretofore 
passed  for  Ireland  would,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  have  been  much  more 
efficacious  if  they  had  been  un- 
limited. Let  us  by  all  means,  if 
unhappily  we  mitst  make  such 
laws,  not  define  their  duration. 
As  to  making  them  apply  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  we  are  not,  by 
strict  justice,  bound  to  do  any 
such  thing.  It  is  perfectly  fair  to 


say,  if  Ireland  creates  the  scandal, 
let  her  bear  the  reproach — 

"  Where  the  offence  is,  let   the   great 
axe  fall." 

But  this  long-standing  and  most 
complicated  case  demands  other 
considerations  besides  those  of 
stern  justice.  It  is  one  of  the 
favourite  complaints  of  the  dis- 
affected Irish,  that  their  island  is 
regarded  as  alien,  and  governed 
with  a  vindictive  rather  than  a 
paternal  hand,  being  made  in  this 
respect  a  striking  contrast  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  However  un- 
fair such  a  complaint  may  be,  it 
has  by  iteration  made  some  im- 
pression not  only  among  ourselves 
but  among  foreigners  also.  Again, 
the  penal  measures  which  our 
Legislature  approves,  do  not  gen- 
erally oppress  any  but  the  crim- 
inal and  disaffected.  England 
and  Scotland,  therefore,  though 
they  would  never  have  made 
exceptional  laws  necessary,  may 
safely  endure  the  operation  of 
them.  Moreover,  the  branding,  as 
it  were,  ourselves  for  the  sins  of 
Ireland,  must  prove  our  desire 
that  both  islands  should  share 
alike  in  the  evil  which,  by  some 
fault  among  us,  so  readily  besets 
us.  Therefore,  as  long  as  Great 
Britain  is  not  deprived  in  effect 
of  her  freedom  or  of  any  part 
of  it,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
allow  these  Peace  Preservation 
Acts  to  apply  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  Opposition  are  angry,  and 
insinuations  have  been  made  that 
Ministers  have  some  kind  of  under- 
standing with  the  Parnellites  be- 
cause the  Viceroy  of  Ireland  will 
not  refuse  to  reconsider  some  ver- 
dicts of  juries  and  judicial  sentences 
if  prayed  to  do  so.  But  surely 
complaint  on  this  subject  is  prem- 
ature. The  Viceroy  is  not  bound 
to  close  his  ears  against  a  petition 
setting  forth  that  justice  has,  in 
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certain  cases,  miscarried ;  and  if 
he  acts,  as  we  doubt  not  that  he 
will,  with  strict  justice  in  the 
matter,  no  one  will  have  a  right 
to  find  fault.  An  unfair  revision 
might  properly  be  reflected  on; 
but  as  yet  there  has  been  no  re- 
vision at  all. 

Ministers  have  spoken  boldly, 
and  unhesitatingly  accepted  re- 
sponsibility regarding  Ireland.  Our 
experience  is  too  old  and  too  sad 
to  allow  us,  because  they  are  san- 
guine, to  assume  that  their  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  will  be  at  the 
outset  successful.  Nevertheless 
it  is  probable  that  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  Government  had  ready  in 
1880  some  plan  for  dealing  with 
Ireland  which  the  deposition  of 
the  party  from  power  prevented 
them  from  producing.  If  so,  and 
if  they  are  now  bringing  out  their 
scheme  after  it  has  been  five  years 
dormant,  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  it  merits  the  confidence  with 
which  they  regard  it. 

It  is  matter  for  rejoicing  that 
the  causes  of  the  depression  in 
trade  are  to  be  inquired  into  by  a 
competent  Commission.  For  quite 
ten  years  now  there  has  been  a 
downward  tendency  in  business 
everywhere;  and  there  is  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  low  level 
which  has  at  length  been  reached 
is  due  to  an  insane  foreign  and 
colonial  policy,  and  to  a  meddling 
disposition  at  home,  whereby  cap- 
ital has  been  scared  and  enterprise 
depressed.  We  shall  do  well,  too, 
to  investigate  the  real  operation  of 
our  free-trade  system,  persisted  in 
without  the  reciprocity  of  foreign 
States.  The  cry  of  the  unemployed, 
raised  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  of 
rapid  communication,  argues  that 
we  have  gone  widely  wrong  in  some 
directions,  and  no  time  ought  to 
be  lost  before  inquiring  into  the 
sources  of  the  mischief. 

So  far  as  things  have  gone,  there 

no  reason  to  complain  of  obstruc- 


tive opposition;  and  our  acknow- 
ledgments are  due  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  the  members  of  the  late 
Government  for  the  disposition 
which  they  have  shown  to  help 
forward  the  necessary  business  of 
the  session.  One  or  two  attempts 
made  by  the  wilder  Radicals  to 
embarrass  the  Administration  have 
failed  signally.  If  only  a  calm 
spirit  can  be  maintained  for  a  week 
or  two  longer,  the  routine  work  of 
the  year  will  be  disposed  of,  and 
politicians  will  be  able  to  give 
their  whole  attention  to  the  gen- 
eral election,  which  is  now  only 
four  months  off.  Of  course  there 
has  been  the  inevitable  Bradlaugh 
dispute  ;  and  this  time  an  attempt 
was  made,  by  an  ingeniously  framed 
amendment,  to  lure  members  from 
deciding  on  the  main  question. 
But  they  manfully  refused  the 
bait,  and  rejected  the  unbeliever 
decidedly,  thus  clearing  the  board 
for  the  prosecution  of  useful  and 
necessary  business. 

During  the  short  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  power  changed  hands, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  found 
time  for  commenting  with  strength 
and  cleverness  on  the  evils  which 
must  result  to  the  country  from 
our  having  a  Liberal  Cabinet 
which  is  united  in  name  only,  and 
which  is  in  reality  divided  into 
sections  far  more  irreconcilable 
than  Whigs  and  Tories.  His 
Grace  was,  as  we  need  scarcely 
remind  our  readers,  a  member  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  Cabinet  as  it  was 
formed  in  1880.  He  therefore 
spoke  of  a  state  of  things  of  which 
he  had  an  ample,  and  a  not  very 
happy,  experience.  The  object  of 
his  speech — which  has  been  called 
a  lecture — does  not  seem  to  have 
been  quite  clear  to  many  minds. 
We  have  little  doubt,  however, 
ourselves,  that  he  intended  now,  at 
once,  before  the  opening  of  a  so- 
called  Liberal  campaign,  in  which 
Whigs  and  Radicals,  under  the 
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banners  of  the  Caucus,  will  for  the 
moment  appear  as  brethren  solici- 
tous only  to  exclude  the  common 
enemy  from  power,  to  caution  the 
country  against  being  duped  into 
countenancing  any  such  unhallowed 
fraternity.  It  may  suit  the  tactics 
of  the  two  different  sections  to  join 
hands  during  the  canvass,  and  to 
acquire  power  as  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  solid  political  body  ;  but 
to  the  country  their  joint  tenure 
of  power  would  mean  simply  re- 
newed disaster. 

"  I  venture  to  say  to  the  country," 
said  the  Duke,  "  and  to  all  parties  in 
the  country,  in  the  great  appeal  which 
is  about  to  be  made  to  the  new  con- 
stituencies, not  to  go  in  for  united 
faces,  but  to  go  in  for  great  constitu- 
tional principles — to  choose,  if  they 
can,  independent  men ;  not  to  be 
humbugged  by  the  cry  of  unity  where 
the  deepest  divisions  on  fundamental 
principles  of  human  government  are 
really  concerned — to  choose,  if  they 
can,  independent  men,  and  men  of 
independent  character.  What  we 
want  is  men,  not  sheep ;  we  want 
men  who  have  studied  great  questions, 
who  have  independent  opinions  in 
regard  to  them,  and  who  will  stand 
to  them  on  the  hustings.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  I  have  generally  observed 
that  men  of  this  character  are  more 
respected  than  men  who  go  down  on 
their  hands  and  knees,  grovelling 
with  their  heads  in  the  dust,  and  say- 
ing, '  We  will  do  whatsoever  you  bid 
us.'  What  we  want,  in  the  words  of 
the  poet-laureate,  is  men 

'  Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the 

hour, 
Nor    paltered    with    eternal    God   for 

power.' 

These  are  the  men  that  all  the  nations 
want,  but  especially  ours  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Happy  is  the  nation  that 
hath  its  quiver  full  of  them  !  They 
will  be  able  to  speak  with  their 
enemies  in  the  gate." 

Now  we  would  fain  believe  that 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  did  not  speak 
for  himself  alone  on  this  occasion. 
There  are  many  symptoms  abroad 


indicating  that  a  large  class  of 
moderate  and  independent  men, 
who  probably  would  call  them- 
selves Whigs  if  urged  to  hoist 
colours,  have  perceived  the  gross 
imposture  and  the  utter  absurdity 
of  Whigs  and  Radicals  pretending 
to  act  together  for  the  public  good  : 
also,  that  they  have  made  up  their 
mind  to  countenance  no  such  hy- 
brid juncture  at  the  coming  elec- 
tion. They  will  not  accept  the 
profession  of  Liberalism  as  any 
real  indication  of  political  leaning, 
but  will  require  to  be  informed  of 
a  man's  principles  and  particular 
school  before  they  determine  how 
to  regard  him.  If  these  moderate 
men  acquire  any  weight,  as  we 
hope  and  believe  that  they  may, 
it  will  not  again  be  possible  to  have 
a  Cabinet  compounded  of  Whigs 
and  Radicals :  it  must,  if  Liberal 
at  all,  be  one  of  these  wholly,  or 
the  other.  And  whichever  may  be 
the  successful  section  will  be  very 
likely  to  find  the  other  section 
very  hostile  and  dark. 

What  leads  one  the  more  readily 
to  believe  that  some  such  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  insisted  on  is  that, 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  past, 
the  Liberal  orators  have  greatly 
lowered  their  tone.  Their  boast- 
ing at  first  was  unbounded.  They 
treated  the  idea  that  Tories  could 
be  returned  to  Parliament  in  any 
number  as  simply  absurd.  Now 
they  are  calling  to  one  another  as 
if  in  alarm,'  to  rally,  to  sink  minor 
differences,  to  come  to  the  hustings 
as  one  united  party.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  many  Liberal 
orators  who  from  day  to  day  are 
endeavouring  to  keep  up  the  credit 
of  their  party,  while  they  make  a 
great  clamour  about  the  Franchise 
Act,  are  particularly  reticent  about 
the  wars  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged  for  the  last  five  years, 
about  our  foreign  policy,  and  espe- 
cially about  the  eleven  millior 
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and  the  consequent  heavy  taxation. 
If  they  imagine  that  the  country, 
in  choosing  another  House  of  Com- 
mons, will  be  unmindful  of  these 
things,  they  dangerously  deceive 
themselves.  The  people  cannot, 
if  they  would,  lay  aside  all 
thought  of  the  taxes  which  daily 
press  upon  them ;  and  they  as- 
suredly have  not  forgotten  the 
useless  bombardments  and  wars 
in  Egypt,  or  the  sacrifice  of  Gor- 
don. They  will  revert  at  election 
time  to  the  poltroonery  in  South 
Africa,  and  to  the  dishonourable 
negotiations  concerning  the  Afghan 
frontier.  And  they  will  demand 
an  account  of  these  things.  There 
is  some  reason  for  believing  that 
some  speakers — thinking  perhaps 
of  the  head -hiding  habit  of  the 
ostrich — imagine  that  by  shutting 
their  own  eyes  to  these  crying  ac- 
cusations they  can  render  their 
countrymen  blind  to  them  also. 
One  example  of  real  or  affected 
innocence  occurred  in  Mr  Mun- 
della's  speech,  delivered  on  the  8th 
July  at  Sheffield.  "The  Tories," 
he  said,  "  would  borrow  money 
and  leave  the  Liberals  to  pay  the 
bill."  Now  this  remark  almost  in- 
vited a  heavy  retort,  and  we  can 
hardly  imagine  that  the  speaker 
would  have  made  it  unless  he  had 
lulled  himself  into  a  delightful  ob- 
livion of  the  real  state  of  things. 
For  who  are  they  that  are  paying 
an  enormously  heavy  bill  at  this 
moment?  and  who  incurred  the 
expense?  It  was  hardly  wise,  as 
one  thinks,  to  send  out  a  bolt  which 
was  so  certain  to  come  back  with 
accelerated  force  on  the  party  for 
whose  behoof  it  was  made. 

Abuse  of  the  Tories  and  their 
wickedness  will  assuredly  not 
serve  the  turn  of  the  Liberals  at 
the  next  election.  They  have  a 
serious  account  to  render  for  them- 
selves, and  they  will  not  be  allowed 
to  shirk  it.  They  must  explain 
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how  it  was  that  the  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  light  burdens  which 
were  promised  in  1880  proved  to 
be  mere  moonshine.  They  must 
tell,  if  they  can,  why  Gordon  was 
left  to  his  fate ;  and  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  wholesale  slaugh- 
ters which  they  inflicted  in  the 
Soudan  upon  people  over  whom 
we  claimed  no  sovereignty,  and 
who  were  not  known  to  be  break- 
ing any  law  or  covenant.  And 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  explain 
the  sudden  change  of  strategy 
which  was  followed  when  they 
abandoned  the  making  of  the  Sua- 
kim  railway,  and  withdrew  the 
troops  which  had  been  pushed 
southward  with  so  much  labour 
and  expense.  It  will  be  demanded 
of  them  why  they  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  leaving  the  north-western 
frontier  of  our  Indian  empire  un- 
defended, and  why,  when  Russia 
made  her  spring  upon  Afghan  ter- 
ritory, English  interests  and  Eng- 
lish honour  were  so  shamefully 
sacrificed.  And  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  when  on  the  hustings 
they  may  hear  again  of  the  war- 
fury  which  was  simulated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  vote  of  credit.  This 
will  form  an  unpleasant  catechism. 
And  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
questions  demanding  consideration 
of  the  electors,  which  cannot  use- 
fully be  put  to  candidates.  The 
electors  must  reflect  on  whether 
the  country  could  stand  the  damage 
which  would  assuredly  come  upon 
us  if  we  were  again  to  commit  our 
foreign  relations  to  hands  so  in- 
competent as  those  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's late  Cabinet,  and  whether 
we  could  endure  to  be  again  a  sort 
of  outcast  among  the  nations.  One 
imminent  danger  ought  alone  to 
deter  every  patriotic  Briton  from 
assisting  to  bring  back  Mr  Glad- 
stone to  power.  We  have  entered 
upon  a  current  of  events  wherein 
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it  is  essential  to  us  to  have  Turkey 
as  an  ally.  Mr  Gladstone  has 
abused  and  insulted  Turkey  in  a 
degree  which  the  Turks  never  can 
pardon.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  our  safety  that,  while  any  pros- 
pect may  remain  of  a  war  with 
Russia,  Mr  Gladstone  should  be 
debarred  from  all  control  of  our 
affairs.  We  shall  be  exceedingly 
glad  to  learn  that  our  rulers  have 
been  taking  steps  to  establish  most 
friendly  relations  with  the  Sublime 
Porte,  and  that  they  are  interest- 
ing themselves  about  the  efficiency 
of  the  Ottoman  army.  Our  benevo- 
lent intervention  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  benefit  to  Turkey  herself,  and 
the  good  condition  of  her  army 
will  be  for  some  years  to  come  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  us. 

No  man  has  spoken  more  boldly 
and  decidedly  than  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  in  condemnation  of  legis- 
lation directed  against  a  particular 
class  of  the  community  for  the  bene- 
fit of  other  classes.  He  has  always 
held  that  the  general  prosperity  is 
best  secured  by  measures  that  tend 
to  benefit  all  classes,  and  not  by 
such  as  would  set  class  against 
class.  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  that  views  the  direct  oppo- 
site of  his  have  been  entertained 
and  acted  upon  during  the  last 
five  years  to  the  great  detriment 
of  business  generally.  Quarrels 
about  wages  and  profits  have  de- 
pressed industry  so  greatly,  that 
in  many  branches  there  remain 
no  profits  to  be  quarrelled  for,  and 
in  many  the  labourers  cannot  get 
work  to  do.  All  of  our  industrial 
population  must  by  this  time  per- 
ceive that  a  system  which  will  keep 


the  masses  in  steady  work  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  one  which  seeks  to  meddle 
with  the  natural  relations  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  and  by  doing  so 
depresses  trade  and  commerce. 
They  must  understand  that  the 
Radical  methods  which  promise  to 
them  such  great  things,  bring,  in 
practice,  nothing  but  disunion  and 
loss ;  while  the  steady  old-fashioned 
doctrine  —  that  the  good  of  the 
whole,  if  it  can  be  achieved,  infal- 
libly involves  the  good  of  all  the 
parts — rests  on  far  sounder  grounds. 
If  this  be  their  belief — if  they  have 
duly  used  their  powers  of  observa- 
tion during  the  last  five  years — 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their 
securing  to  the  Conservatives  a  term 
of  office  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  illustrate  their  maxims  of  fair 
play  and  general  progress. 

We  are  at  present  passing 
through  a  most  important  stage 
in  our  national  history.  The 
Sovereign  has  seen  that  it  is  so ;  the 
Conservative  party  has  seen  that 
it  is  so ;  and  both  her  Majesty  and 
the  new  Government,  putting  con- 
venience aside,  have  taken  such 
action  as  will  tend  to  the  preven- 
tion of  disaster  and  to  the  restora- 
tion of  our  affairs.  But  another 
factor  must  intervene  before  the 
country  can  stand  clear  of  peril, 
and  open  to  the  salutary  influences 
which  may  gradually  wipe  out  our 
past  disgraces.  The  people  have 
yet  to  speak,  and  we  trust  that 
they  will  testify  to  their  apprecia- 
tion of  what  has  just  been  done 
on  their  behalf,  and  their  percep- 
tion of  the  great  dangers  which 
threaten  them,  by  giving  a  hearty 
support  to  the  Salisbury  Adminis- 
tration. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


RASPIAN'S  "parliament  of  prigs," 
as  Mrs  Brockley  contemptuously 
called  the  garden-party  to  which 
her  daughter  was  bound,  was  held 
at  that  gentleman's  bachelor  resi- 
dence in  the  western  suburbs. 
It  was  an  old-fashioned  house  of 
commodious  but  plain  construc- 
tion, built  with  its  face  to  the 
south,  near  the  top  of  the  northern 
slope,  just  where  the  ascent  be- 
gan to  slacken  and  bend  over 
gently,  exposing  the  soil  to  the 
full  force  of  the  southern  sun. 
As  you  sat  in  the  verandah,  which 
ran  along  the  front,  there  was  a 
soft  green  acclivity  before  you, 
over  which  you  saw  nothing  but 
the  sky ;  from  the  bedroom  win- 
dows of  the  second  storey  you 
looked  over  into  the  terraced  gar- 
den sloping  quickly  down.  In 
spring  and  summer  mornings  the 
birds  piped  and  twittered  in  full- 
est chorus  from  the  thick  growth 
of  trees  and  bushes  in  the  garden. 
great  leader  and  organiser  of 
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prigdom  had  known  how  to  cast 
his  lines  in  pleasant  places.  The 
rising  tide  of  social  show  and  com- 
fort had  made  the  house  too  small 
for  a  well-to-do  family ;  the  ad- 
vancing waves  of  the  town  had 
long  since  overtaken  and  sur- 
rounded it ;  but  it  was  still  large 
enough  for  a  comfortable  bachelor, 
— and  once  within  its  high  garden 
walls  you  had  as  complete  a  sense 
of  seclusion  as  if  you  had  been  in 
the  depths  of  the  New  Forest. 

It  was  Mr  Raspian's  ambition 
to  gather  round  him  all  that  was 
best  and  most  promising  in  the 
literary  talent  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation. The  scorners  of  the  new 
order  called  them  prigs.  I  call 
a  man  a  prig  who  knows  more 
than  myself,  and  takes  no  pains 
to  disguise  the  cruel  fact.  Prob- 
ably this  was  what  the  scorners 
meant.  The  height  of  superior 
wisdom  is  to  conceal  the  superi- 
ority, to  avert  the  suspicion  of  it. 
Mr  Raspian's  young  men  knew  a 
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great  deal,  and  they  did  not  hide 
their  knowledge  under  a  bushel ; 
they  made  it  flame  and  crackle  in 
the  luminous  pages  of  their  great 
organ,  to  which  its  founder  had 
given  the  mysterious  name  of  the 
'  Serapeum.' 

It  was  a  really  formidable  band 
of  reviewers  that  he  had  brought 
together,  all  astonishingly  well- 
read  for  their  years — laboriously 
learned,  laboriously  satirical,  all 
young  enough  to  enjoy  dancing  on 
ignorance  and  presumption  with- 
out a  pang  of  pity  or  remorse. 
They  were  not  given  to  praising, 
their  victims  used  to  say,  except 
the  members  of  their  own  fra- 
ternity. 

There  was  a  great  muster  this 
afternoon,  and  when  Mrs  Rorke 
and  her  cavalier  entered,  conver- 
sation was  going  on  briskly  among 
the  groups  eating  ices  in  the  ve- 
randah and  scattered  about  over 
the  lawn  and  under  the  trees.  The 
sun  had  come  out  after  the  chill 
cloudy  morning,  and  was  power- 
ful enough  to  make  the  afternoon 
warm. 

The  first  figure  that  Millerby's 
eyes  lit  on  when  the  garden  door 
was  opened  on  the  lively  hum 
and  chatter  of  many  voices,  was 
the  Austrian  Count.  That  distin- 
guished-looking foreigner  was  dis- 
coursing with  the  host  and  Miss 
Fanny  Douglas,  one  of  his  lady 
contributors,  the  party  standing  on 
the  edge  of  the  grass  near  the  door. 
Hugh  in  a  rapid  aside  indicated 
him  to  Mrs  Rorke  as  they  entered. 
He  had  apparently  been  drawing 
out  the  editor  about  his  princi- 
ples of  editing,  for  they  heard  Mr 
Raspian  say  in  loud  firm  tones, 
before  turning  to  welcome  the 
new  arrivals — 

"  I  insist  upon  all  my  contrib- 
utors sticking  to  one  line.  All 
specialists.  There  is  no  chance  of 
getting  reviewing  thoroughly  done 
on  any  other  plan." 


The  great  editor  did  not  resume 
the  conversation.  When  he  had 
introduced  the  Count  to  Mrs 
Rorke,  he  remarked  that  she  was 
looking  pale,  and  courteously  con- 
ducted her  to  a  seat  in  the  ve- 
randah. Miss  Douglas  moved  off 
with  the  Count,  and  said  in  a 
low  tone — 

"  That  last  remark  of  the  editor's 
was  meant  for  me,  I  suppose.  He 
has  just  refused  to  let  me  review 
Mrs  Darby  Rorke's  new  novel.  I 
suppose  he  is  afraid." 

"  And  who  is  Mrs  Darby  Rorke? " 

"The  question  shows  that  you 
have  not  been  long  in  London. 
She  is  Jane  Marjoram.  But  per- 
haps the  fame  of  her  novels  has 
not  reached  Austria.  They  have 
been  quite  the  rage  here  for  two 
or  three  years." 

"  I  have  read  one  or  two  of 
them.  The  'Yorkshire  Vicar- 
age' is  hers,  is  it  not?  So  Jane 
Marjoram  is  Mrs  Darby  Rorke. 
Strange  ! " 

"  Why  strange  ? " 

"  Nothing  particularly  strange 
after  all.  Only  a  coincidence,  com- 
mon enough.  Somehow  we  think 
it  strange  when  we  accidentally 
meet  anybody,  some  of  whose  con- 
nections we  have  accidentally  met 
before  in  very  different  circum- 
stances. Such  things  are  constant- 
ly happening,  and  we  should  not 
think  it  strange,  should  we  ?  Only 
somehow  we  do." 

"  And  you  have  met  some  con- 
nection of  Mrs  Darby  Rorke's 
before  ?" 

"  It  must  be  the  same,  I  think. 
Both  names  could  hardly  be  the 
same  without  some  relationship." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  her  husband. 
We  know  nothing  about  him  here. 
He  is  a  mystery.  We  are  all 
dying  to  know  what  he  is  and  why 
she  doesn't  live  with  him." 

"  If  it  is  the  same,  he  is  a  news- 
paper correspondent  or  somethir 
of   that  sort  in  Vienna.     So   yoi 
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want  to  review  MrsRorke's  novel  1" 
he  continued,  balking  Miss  Doug- 
las's desire  to  hear  more  about  Mr 
Rorke. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  a  little 
nettled ;  "  I  should  like  to  have 
my  say  about  her  work  just  for 
once.  It  is  very  flimsy  and  clap- 
trappy." 

"  I  understand  now,"  said  the 
Count,  spiking  a  daisy  with  the 
point  of  his  umbrella,  "  why  Mrs 
Rorke  turned  pale  when  she  saw 
you  in  conversation  with  the  edi- 
tor." 

The  lady  laughed,  and  after  a 
pause  he  asked — 

"  What,  then,  is  the  line  that 
Mr  Raspian  has  found  for  you, 
if  you  do  write  for  him  1  But  I 
thought  you  were  a  painter " 

"  Oh,  I  scribble  in  the  evenings 
sometimes  for  a  change.  I  write 
what  the  sporting  man  of  the 
'Serapeum'  calls  snipe-shot  arti- 
cles, because  they  are  put  into 
small  type.  The  Women's  Righters 
are  my  pet  topics." 

"Of  course,  you  are  their  natural 
champion." 

Miss  Douglas  looked  amused, 
and  drily  said,  "  Yes.  I  separate 
out  the  nonsense  from  the  sense  of 
the  movement.  Half  of  it  is  the 
pursuit  of  flirtation  under  new 
facilities." 

"The  sensible  half,"  suggested 
the  grave  Count. 

"  Seriously  speaking,"  pursued 
she,  "  I  doubt  whether  you  can 
teach  women  the  meaning  of  work 
as  men  understand  it.  I  mean 
the  majority  of  them.  You  find 
an  exception  here  and  there.  Don't 
say  I  am  an  exception — I  am  used 
to  it.  When  a  woman  does  any- 
thing fairly  well  that  is  generally 
considered  within  man's  province, 
she  is  so  extravagantly  praised  for 
it  that  she  loses  all  motive  to  exert 
herself  and  improve.  Now,  there's 
that  bright  pretty  thing  Miss 
Quickset,  she's  full  of  fancy  and 


sentiment,  and  as  clever  as  can  be, 
and  might  write  poetry  really  worth 
reading  if  they  didn't  spoil  her  by 
going  into  ecstasies  over  every  little 
thing  that  she  dashes  off,  and  mak- 
ing her  believe  that  it  is  too  easy. 
She  gets  admiration  too  cheaply, 
and  it's  not  in  human  nature  to 
make  greater  exertion  than  cir- 
cumstances require." 

"  You  are  right  to  make  excep- 
tion, however,"  said  the  Count, 
with  a  sad  tremor  in  his  voice\ 
"  My  poor  wife "  He  stopped. 

"  Does  she  write  poetry  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Douglas,  with  unsuccessfully 
affected  interest,  her  voice  in  spite 
of  her  indicating  contempt. 

"She  is  dead,"  answered  the 
Count,  mastering  his  emotion. 
"She  took  a  passionate  interest 
both  in  art  and  science,  and  paint- 
ed with  really  marvellous  power. 
There  was,  in  fact,  only  one  critic 
she  could  not  satisfy,  and  that  was 
herself.  Her  habit  was  to  destroy 
her  pictures  as  soon  as  they  were 
painted,  but  I  saved  one  by  a  strat- 
agem, and  had  it  exhibited  under 
an  assumed  name.  The  critics 
raved  about  it.  You  must  have 
seen  it  in  the  Salon  last  year.  But, " 
he  continued,  abruptly  changing 
the  subject,  "  show  me  some  of  the 
celebrities  here." 

"  Let  me  see ;  well,  there  is,  for 
example,  the  tall  sandy -haired 
man  talking  with  Miss  Quickset 
and  the  young  man  who  came  with 
Mrs  Rorke.  That  is  Adam  Napier, 
a  man  of  very  good  family  and  a 
tremendous  phys-i-cist.  I  must  al- 
ways take  time  to  pronounce  that 
terrible  name.  It  sounds  like  a 
soda-water  bottle  very  much  up, 
with  the  cork  half  out.  Most  of 
Raspian's  gang  are  coming  men, 
but  Napier  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  arrived.  They  say  that  no 
man  of  his  age  has  done  so  much 
original  work." 

"  Ah,  I  know  him,"  said  the 
Count.  "  He  is  engaged  at  present 
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in  trying  to  discover  the  secret  of 
the  herring,  I  believe." 

"  Why  didn't  you  stop  me  1 "  she 
complained.  "  That's  not  fair. 
Come,  now,  I  believe  you  know  as 
many  people  here  as  I  do,  and  prob- 
ably know  a  good  deal  more  about 
them.  I  won't  play  at  that  game 
any  longer." 

"  I  am  but  a  stranger  here,"  he 
pleaded  in  excuse,  with  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  smile  that  he  per- 
mitted himself.  "  I  like  to  hear 
my  casual  acquaintances  described, 
and  compare  what  is  said  of  them 
with  my  own  impressions." 

"That  confession  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  frankness.  Still,  it's 
not  fair,  especially  seeing  that  my 
descriptions  are  sometimes  more 
graphic  than  complimentary.  If 
you  are  to  have  any  more  descrip- 
tions from  me,  you  must  give  me 
your  impressions  first,  and  then  I 
will  give  you  mine.  Now,  for  ex- 
ample, what  is  your  impression  of 
our  editor  1 " 

"  A  good  editor  is  known  by  his 
contributors,"  said  the  Count,  sen- 
tentiously.  "  He  must  be  a  clever 
man  to  have  secured  so  brilliant  a 
staff."  And  he  bowed  slightly  to 
point  the  compliment. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  she,  not  dis- 
pleased. "But  I  am  not  one  of 
the  staff.  I  am  the  merest  out- 
sider and  casual.  There  are  many 
better  monuments  of  Mr  Raspian's 
cleverness  here  than  my  humble 
self.  In  fact,  his  weakness  rather 
is  to  try  to  catch  too  many.  Has 
he  been  at  you,  yet,  may  I  ask  1 " 

"  I  have  not  been  much  more 
than  a  fortnight  in  London." 

"  Then  he  is  falling  off.  A  week 
should  have  been  enough.  I  wonder 
what  Quickset  is  saying  to  him, 
to  make  him  chuckle  so.  Here 
he  comes.  Let's  ask  him." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?"  asked  Miss 
Douglas,  as  the  editor  joined  them, 
with  manifest  signs  in  his  counte- 
nance of  having  been  vastly  amused. 
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"What  is  what?"  said  he, 
mediately  becoming  serious. 

"  What  were  you  laughing  at  ? " 
"Only  a  little  quip  of  Quick- 
set's. Count  Ramassy  can  tell  us 
more  about  it,  I  believe,"  he  added, 
turning  to  the  Count.  "  Quickset 
says  you  have  received  information 
of  a  comet  on  its  way  to  smash  up 
everything,  and  that  I  had  better 
be  on  the  outlook."  Mr  Raspian's 
genial  laughter  began  to  bubble  up 
again. 

"  I  am  to  get  him  the  positions 
to-night,"  said  Count  Ramassy. 

"  Could  you  let  me  have  them  ?  " 
asked  the  eager  editor. 

"  You  had  better  ask  Mr  Miller- 
by.  They  are  in  his  possession  at 
present." 

Raspian  looked  as  if  he  should 
like  to  go  to  Millerby  at  once, 
but  his  fair  contributor  checked 
him — 

"  You  don't  mean  that  you  were 
laughing  so  violently  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  destruction  of  the  world. 
Think  of  the  'Serapeurn.'  If  I 
had  such  a  stake  in  the  planet,  I 
should  be  sad." 

The  truth  was  that  Raspian's 
laughter  had  been  partly  a  screen, 
under  cover  of  which  he  might 
take  himself  off  and  ask  Count 
Ramassy  for  further  particulars. 
The  jest,  whatever  it  was,  did  not 
seem  to  tickle  him  so  acutely  now. 
"  It  was  Quickset's  idea  of  the 
Great  Beast  that  amused  me." 

Miss  Douglas  did  not  under- 
stand. 

"  Well,  you  know,"  he  explained, 
"  the  Great  Beast  must  make  its 
appearance  before  the  end  of  the 
world  comes.  He  is  one  of  the 
signs,  you  know.  The  Mohamme- 
dans have  a  peculiarly  fine  beast, 
with  the  head  of  a  bull,  the  eyes 
of  a  pig,  the  neck  of  an  ostrich, 
the  skin  of  a  leopard,  the  legs  of 
camel,  and  so  forth.  He  is  to  rise 
up  just  before  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  have  power  for  a  certain  time. 
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Now  I  asked  Quickset  if  he  could 
think  of  anything  that  answered 
the  description.  And  what  do  you 
think  was  his  answer  1 " 

"  The  '  Serapeum  '  1 "  suggested 
Miss  Douglas. 

Raspian  held  up  his  hands  in 
mock  horror,  laughed,  and  made 
off. 

"  What  was  it,  then  1 "  she  called 
after  him. 

"  Don't  tell  anybody,"  he  re- 
turned to  say.  "Swear  secrecy. 
It  was  the  CAUCUS."  And  he 
made  his  escape  to  Millerby. 

Meantime,  Count  Ramassy's  ob- 
servant eye  had  noted  that  Miss 
Douglas  was  interested  in  some 
movement  in  another  part  of  the 
field. 

"  A  nice  little  comedy  was  going 
on  there  while  Raspian  was  talk- 
ing to  us,"  she  said,  in  an  under- 
tone. "  Very  amusing  to  those  in 
the  secret.  Did  you  happen  to 
notice  that  when  Raspian  left  him, 
Quickset  called  off  his  daughter  on 
some  pretext  or  other,  to  come  and 
talk  to  Lady  Napier  1 " 

"  No  ;  I  did  not  observe  the  cir- 
cumstance," said  the  Count,  in  the 
tone  of  a  man  who,  if  he  had  ob- 
served it,  would  have  seen  nothing 
remarkable  in  such  a  simple  oc- 
currence. 

"  She  was  in  animated  conversa- 
tion at  the  time  with  Mr  Millerby, 
who  looked  rather  disconcerted  for 
a  moment  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack.  Poor  Millerby  !  you  seem 
to  know  him  too  1 " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  have  met  him.  I 
lunched  with  him  to-day  at  the 
club,  when  he  told  me  about  the 
comet.  But  what  is  the  matter 
with  him  1  Why  poor  Millerby  ? " 

"  I  happen  to  know  a  little  se- 
cret about  him,  though  I  don't 
know  that  I  ought  to  tell  you.  I 
am  sure  I  ought  not.  The  rela- 
tions between  him  and  Quickset 
are  rather  strained  at  present,  that 
is  all." 


"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it," 
said  the  Count. 

"  I  must  say  it  was  rather  au- 
dacious on  the  part  of  the  young 
man,"  laughed  Miss  Douglas.  "I 
will  put  an  imaginary  case.  Sup- 
pose a  man  had  been  rejected  yes- 
terday by  a  girl,  and  forbidden  the 
house  by  her  father, — do  they  do 
such  things  in  Austria  ? " 

"Such  things  occasionally  hap- 
pen." 

"  Suppose  the  man  meets  tbe 
girl  to-day,  we  shall  say,  in  a  crowd 
like  this,  and  sets  up  a  lively  flirta- 
tion with  her  under  the  father's 
very  eyes — what  is  the  father  to 
do?" 

"  The  situation  is  too  difficult 
for  me  to  form  an  opinion.  It  is 
beyond  the  range  of  my  experience." 

"  Well,  this  stern  parent  is  not 
a  man  to  do  things  by  halves.  He 
has  simply  put  his  wing  over  the 
chick  and  carried  her  out  of  dan- 
ger." 

"A  very  obvious  and  proper 
solution,  I  should  say." 

"  She  doesn't  seem  to  like  it, 
though,"  commented  Miss  Doug- 
las further.  "  She  looks  rather 
smumped,  and  perhaps  a  trifle 
mutinous." 

"I  see  you  have  an  eye  for 
the  comedy  of  life.  It  interests 
me  too,  I  admit.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  romance  in  modern 
civilisation.  We  are  very  far  from 
being  reduced  to  a  dead  level  yet. 
But  how  did  you  find  out  all  this, 
if  you  are  not  an  Asmodeus?  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  it  hap- 
pened only  yesterday." 

"Oh,  Grace  is  a  bosom  friend 
of  mine.  The  plunge  was  made  in 
my  studio.  You  needn't  look  sus- 
picious. Asmodeus  was  not  at  the 
keyhole.  I  had  a  full,  true,  and 
particular  account  of  the  whole 
affair  half  an  hour  afterwards,  and 
a  letter  this  morning  with  the  sub- 
sequent developments  and  compli- 
cations." 
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"  A  century  or  two  ago,  I  dare- 
say," moralised  the  Count,  "  there 
would  have  been  brawling  and 
bloodletting  over  such  an  insult  as 
Mr  Quickset  has  now  put  upon 
Mr  Millerby,  quietly  and  decorous- 
ly, and  without  anybody  but  your- 
self being  aware  of  what  had  passed. 
This  pleasant  afternoon  party 
would  have  broken  up  in  most  ad- 
mired disorder.  And  yet  passions 
are  as  fierce,  and  defeat  is  as  bitter, 
now  as  ever.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  struggle  is  not  more  consuming 
and  intense  now  than  it  was  in  the 
old  days  when  relief  was  at  hand 
in  violent  immediate  action.  The 
old  games  go  on  as  before,  only 
with  more  intricate  combinations, 
and  more  intolerable  penalties  for 


the  loser.  I  wonder,"  he  continued, 
musingly,  "  how  many  more  tragi- 
comic games  have  been  pushed  a 
move  forward  in  this  frivolous- 
looking  scene,  where  everybody 
looks  pleased  and  chattering." 

Miss  Douglas  listened  to  this 
harangue  with  queer  changes  of 
countenance,  slight  shades  of  sar- 
castic curiosity  and  impatience 
crossing  the  general  expression  of 
assent.  "  I  declare  you  are  quite 
a  philosopher.  I  thought  you  men 
of  science  thought  more  about 
things  than  people.  But  you  are 
quite  right,  I  believe.  What  a 
world  it  is,  to  be  sure !  Most 
amusing.  I  could  live  in  it  for 
ever.  I  hope  the  comet  won't  put 
an  end  to  it  yet  awhile." 


CHAPTER   IX. 


Miss  Douglas  was  not  an  alto- 
gether disinterested  spectator  of 
the  comedy  to  which  she  had 
called  Count  Ramassy's  attention. 
She  had,  in  fact,  been  a  principal 
actress  in  earlier  scenes  of  it. 
It  not  only  was  in  her  studio,  but 
it  was  by  her  contrivance  that 
Hugh  had  made  his  ill-fated  pro- 
posal. She  had  reason  to  know 
that  it  would  result  as  it  did. 

The  clever  satirist  of  her  sex 
and  their  new  claims  for  the  civic 
privileges  and  professions  of  men, 
was  emphatically  a  strong-minded 
woman.  She  had  thrown  aside  a 
good  many  of  the  traditions,  and 
braved  a  good  many  of  the  preju- 
dices, of  gentlewomen.  The  theor- 
ists who  maintain  that  some  of  the 
most  notable  differences  between 
men  and  women  are  the  result  of 
education,  would  have  found  sup- 
port in  her  history.  Her  mother 
had  died  when  she  was  young,  and 
she  had  been  educated  with  her 
brothers,  read  all  their  books  as 
well  as  her  own,  taken  part  in 
their  games,  talked  with  them  as 


they  grew  up  about  everything 
that  interested  them  in  their  busi- 
ness and  in  their  pleasures,  been 
their  confidante  about  many  things 
that  do  not  ordinarily  come  to  the 
ears  of  girls.  The  father  was  an 
Ulsterman,  who,  starting  in  life 
as  a  bank  clerk,  had  made  a  for- 
tune as  a  stockbroker ;  one  bro- 
ther was  in  the  army,  the  other 
followed  his  father's  business. 
That  the  young  lady  should  quar- 
rel with  her  father  on  behalf  of 
her  brothers,  and,  in  fact,  head  a 
family  rebellion,  was  no  breach  of 
feminine  tradition,  but  the  sequel 
was  unconventional.  Miss  Doug- 
las absolutely  refused  to  stay  under 
the  same  roof  with  her  parent;  and 
being  mistress  of  some  £300  a- 
year  in  virtue  of  her  mother's  set- 
tlement, she  set  up  a  studio  and 
a  small  establishment  in  company 
with  her  stockbroking  brother  in 
Bloomsbury.  Here  she  painted, 
smoked  cigarettes,  and,  as  she  told 
Count  Ramassy,  scribbled  in  the 
evenings  for  change. 

It  was  a  frequent  subject  of  won- 
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der  for  Miss  Douglas,  as  she  looked 
at  her  strikingly  handsome  figure 
in  the  glass,  that  no  man  whom 
.she  cared  for  had  ever  proposed 
to  marry  her.  She  could  not  ac- 
count for  it,  and  it  was  a  growing 
source  of  bitterness,  of  misogyny 
as  well  as  misandry.  Some  of 
the  puny  feeble  misses  whom  she 
despised  and  hated  could  have  told 
her  the  secret.  She  was  too  rest- 
less and  energetic,  too  much  of  a 
man  in  fact,  to  wait  patiently  to 
be  wooed.  Women  often  begin 
the  attack,  but  then  generally,  as 
if  frightened  at  their  own  temerity, 
they  retreat,  fall  back  in  feigned 
disorder,  and  draw  the  enemy  into 
an  ambuscade.  Miss  Douglas  was 
too  direct,  bold,  and  confident  for 
such  tactics ;  her  attack  was  made 
in  force,  and  continued  without 
any  artful  pretence  of  inferiority. 

Her  attack  on  Millerby  had  been 
conducted  with  more  than  ordin- 
ary determination.  Although,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  account,  she 
was  two  years  his  junior — she  was 
certainly  not  older  than  him — she 
took  a  sort  of  paternal,  protectorial 
interest  in  the  young  fellow,  with 
his  large  projects  and  procrasti- 
nating execution.  Then,  he  was 
a  more  amusing  companion  than 
any  other  man  of  her  acquaint- 
ance. Most  men  liked  five  or  ten 
minutes'  chat  with  Miss  Douglas  ; 
few  could  stand  an  hour  of  her 
without  unequivocal  symptoms  of 
weariness.  She  was  an  adept  in 
the  art  of  flattering  the  male,  when 
disposed  so  to  do,  as  well  as  in  the 
kindred  art  of  making  him  pro- 
foundly uncomfortable;  but  in 
a  prolonged  conversation  uncon- 
sciously she  slid  into  more  or  less 
covert  glorification  of  her  own  gifts 
and  achievements.  This  bored  the 
ordinary  listener,  but  delighted  a 
professed  observer  of  character 
like  Millerby,  who,  so  far  from 
being  bored,  exerted  himself  to 
keep  the  current  flowing  in  the 


same  direction.  Hence  he  and  she 
could  get  on  together  pleasantly  for 
hours,  entertaining  and  entertained. 
And  the  lady  generously  thought 
that  if  the  partnership  were  for  life 
she  could  make  him  do  something 
with  his  undoubted  talent. 

Observing  his  attachment  to 
pretty  and  fascinating  Miss  Quick- 
set, and  knowing  exactly  how  the 
land  lay,  she  had  praised  the  girl 
to  him  on  every  opportunity,  con- 
gratulated the  credulous  man  on 
his  good  luck,  and  gaining  his 
confidence,  had,  at  his  urgent  re- 
quest, contrived  for  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  her. 

Only  one  point  in  the  plan  had 
failed.  Miss  Douglas  had  known 
of  Mr  Quickset's  objections  to  Mil- 
lerby, and  half  suspected  that  but 
for  this  Miss  Quickset  would  ac- 
cept him.  Now,  for  a  reason 
known  only  to  herself,  Miss  Doug- 
las did  not  wish  her  friend  to  ac- 
cept the  young  man  or  to  give  him 
any  encouragement.  She  wished, 
on  the  contrary,  a  complete  and 
final  extinguisher  to  be  placed  on 
his  hopes  in  that  direction.  And 
she  argued  that  if  the  young  lady 
said  or  hinted  anything  about  her 
father's  disinclination,  Mr  Miller- 
by would  be  more  infatuated  with 
her  than  ever.  Therefore,  before 
kindly  giving  Millerby  his  oppor- 
tunity, she  had  given  her  friend  a 
little  bit  of  friendly  advice. 

"  If  he  should  propose  to  you, 
Grace,"  she  had  said,  "which  is 
more  than  likely — for  he  seems  to 
have  cheek  enough  for  anything — 
and  if  you  mean  to  reject  him,  you 
should  take  all  the  responsibility 
on  yourself.  Your  father  is  a 
public  man,  you  know,  and  it 
might  be  awkward  for  him  to  have 
to  say  why  he  couldn't  have  Mil- 
lerby as  a  son-in-law.  Public  men 
don't  like  making  enemies.  If  I 
were  you,  I  would  give  him  to  un- 
derstand somehow  that  my  father 
had  quite  a  respect  for  him,  and 
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that  the  fault  lay  with  myself,  you 
know." 

"  But,"  Grace  had  answered,  "  I 
don't  think  my  father  would  be  so 
mean  as  that." 

"It's  not  meanness,  my  dear," 
was  the  Mentor's  answer  to  this 
objection,  "nor  anything  like  it. 
It's  only  common  policy  and  pru- 
dence. Besides,  it  would  be  much 
more  agreeable  for  Millerby  him- 
self to  be  refused  by  you  than  by 
your  father." 

This  last  argument,  carefully  in- 
sisted on,  had  told.  But  when  the 
exciting  moment  of  the  proposal 
came,  the  pupil  had  not  proved 
able  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
of  the  mistress  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision. 

Miss  Douglas  was  not  pleased 
with  this  miscarriage.  She  saw 
the  fruits  of  it  in  Hugh's  rash 
attempt  to  reopen  communications 
at  Raspian's  garden-party.  Nor 
was  she  pleased  to  see  him  in  com- 
pany with  Mrs  Darby  Rorke.  It 
looked  as  if  this  lady  were  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  rebound. 

Treasuring  these  grievances  in 
her  mind,  Miss  Douglas  was  eager 
for  revenge,  and  resolved,  if  she 
could  get  him  for  ten  minutes  to 
herself  this  afternoon,  that  she 
would  punish  him  severely. 

Watching  her  opportunity,  she 
bore  down  on  him,  and  when  the 
Count  had  joined  another  group, 
she  moved  off  over  the  slope  in 
the  direction  of  the  garden,  giving 
Millerby  no  choice  but  to  move 
with  her. 

"  Now  will  I  sprinkle  salt  into 
his  wounds,"  said  she  vindictively 
to  herself.  She  began  mildly 
enough,  so  as  not  to  frighten  him 
off  till  he  was  securely  hooked — 

"  What  a  remarkable  man  that 
Austrian  Count  is !  Where  did 
you  meet  him  ? " 

Hugh  recounted  the  circum- 
stances. 

"  I   met  him,"    she   continued, 


"  at  Quickset's  last  night.  He 
seems  to  have  come  here  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  scientific  men. 
Miss  Quickset  tells  me  that  her 
father  was  the  first  savant  he  had 
called  upon.  That  probably  ac- 
counts for  Quickset's  extraordinary 
cordiality  to  him.  I  never  saw  the 
great  astronomer  more  bent  on  im- 
pressing a  stranger." 

The  lady  shrewdly  calculated 
that  any  little  depreciation  of  the 
great  astronomer  would  in  the 
circumstances  not  be  displeasing 
to  her  hearer.  "  Oh,  come  now, 
Quickset's  not  quite  so  weak  as 
that,"  he  said;  but  she  detected 
a  certain  gratification  in  his 
tone,  and  persisted  in  the  same 
strain. 

"  Great  men  have  their  weak- 
nesses as  well  as  little  men;  and 
the  peculiar  weakness  of  great  men 
is  inordinate  vanity  and  jealousy. 
Flatter  them  enough  and  you  can 
do  anything  with  them." 

"I  should  not  call  them  great 
men  in  that  case,  but  great  fools. 
But  as  I  am  not  a  great  man,  I 
can't  say  what  their  secret  feelings 
are." 

"  No ;  but  you  can  guess.  I  will 
give  you  an  instance.  You  would 
call  Bright  a  great  man,  wouldn't 
you  ? "  asked  she ;  "  one  of  the 
great  orators  of  all  time?  Well, 
Raspian  was  talking  to  him  not 
long  ago  about  a  speech  of  Dilke's 
which  made  an  immense  impres- 
sion, you  remember,  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  it.  All  that 
he  said  was — '  The  young  man  is 
getting  on ! '  Rather  meagre  praise 
that,  was  it  not  1 " 

"What  more  would  you  have 
had  him  say?" 

"  Young  man  ?  Getting  on  ? 
Why — ah,  well — that  is  not  all. 
Raspian  went  on  to  ask  him 
whether  he  had  any  intention  of 
taking  part  in  the  debate ;  and  what 
do  you  think  he  said  ?  '  What's  the 
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use  of  my  speaking  1  They  don't 
report  me.'  Raspian  thought  at 
first  that  this  was  a  little  joke, 
and  laughed  ;  but  it  came  out  that 
the  great  man  had  been  distribut- 
ing school  prizes  or  something  of 
that  kind  in  some  remote  place  in 
the  north  of  England,  and  no  re- 
port of  his  speech  had  appeared  in 
the  London  newspapers,  probably 
because  they  had  not  known  of 
his  intention  to  speak,  and  con- 
sequently had  not  made  arrange- 
ments. This  was  the  secret  of  his 
soreness." 

"Indigestion  more  likely,"  sug- 
gested Millerby. 

"  Quite  so,  or  nervous  exhaust- 
ion. But  why  should  it  take  the 
absurd  form  of  thinking  himself 
slighted  and  passed  over  1  You 
may  give  it  any  materialistic  name 
you  like,  but  I  call  it  morbid  and 
irritable  jealousy — '  that  last  infir- 
mity of  noble  minds'  which  you 
men  think  peculiar  to  disappointed 
women.  You  remember  how  spite- 
ful Godwin  was  when  the  crowd  at 
the  stage-coach  office  cheered  a 
popular  singer,  and  not  a  soul  rec- 
ognised or  took  the  least  notice  of 
the  author  of  '  Political  Justice.' 
I  verily  believe  that  the  more  fame 
a  man  gets  the  greedier  he  grows. 
He  is  disappointed  if  he  opens  a 
newspaper  without  finding  his 
name  in  it.  He  measures  the 
volume  of  cheering,  and  is  mis- 
erable if  he  is  conscious  of  the 
slightest  falling  off  of  enthusiasm. 
If  he  were  not  cheered  at  all, 
I  believe  he  would  take  to  his 
bed  and  die  —  of  indigestion  per- 
haps." 

"  You  want  me  to  believe,  I 
suppose,  that  Tennyson  keeps  ac- 
curate count  of  the  number  of  un- 
invited pilgrims  prying  about  his 
grounds,  and  that  his  spirits  rise 
and  fall  with  the  average.  Fancy 
him  saying  of  a  morning,  '  Ah  me, 
unhappy !  I  have  not  seen  a  Yankee 
dodging  behind  a  tree  for  three 


weeks.  If  I  don't  catch  one  to-day 
I  shall  die  ! '  " 

Miss  Douglas  protested  against 
reducing  her  theory  to  mathe- 
matical measure.  "  I  really  think 
I  must  write  a  c  snipe-shot '  on  the 
Pathology  of  Greatness.  Sheridan 
was  quite  right  when  he  said  that 
vanity  was  the  one  insatiable  pas- 
sion. There  is  really  no  end  to 
the  vanities  of  famous  men.  I 
amused  myself  last  night  with 
drawing  out  Quickset." 

"Bother  Quickset!  Why  hot 
let  Quickset  alone  ?  Don't  vivi- 
sect him  —  you  can  demonstrate 
equally  well  from  the  dead  sub- 
ject." ' 

"  I  daresay  you  have  had  enough 
of  him  for  one  afternoon.  But  I 
must  have  my  illustration.  Quick- 
set is  really  a  beautiful  specimen. 
You  know  he  thinks  himself  a  sort 
of  universal  genius." 

"  Suppose  he  is  ? " 

"  If  he  had  not  been  the  greatest 
astronomer,  he  would  have  been 
the  greatest  painter  of  his  gener- 
ation." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Have  you  seen  the  carefully 
treasured  examples  of  his  juvenile 
attempts  at  drawing?  He  pro- 
duced them  the  other  night  for 
Ramassy's  benefit  and  mine.  Luck- 
ily one  of  them  was  meant  to  be 
funny,  or  I  should  have  died.  I 
had  just  begun  to  admire  it  gravely 
when  Quickset  explained.  I  ex- 
ploded, of  course  —  and  he  was 
delighted." 

"What  is  the  good  of  these 
pathological  studies  ?  You  would 
leave  neither  Lancelot  brave  nor 
Galahad  pure." 

"  Just  one  more,"  she  continued, 
still  tittering.  "  Ram  assy  is  inter- 
ested in  the  birthplaces  of  famous 
men,  and  when  he  learned  that 
Quickset  is  an  Irishman  —  which 
you  might  tell,  by  the  way,  from 
the  carefully  concealed  traces  of 
the  brogue — he  expressed  surprise, 
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at  which  Quickset  did  not  look  dis- 
pleased. Then  I  struck  in,  and 
said  there  was  a  large  mixture 
of  Spanish  blood  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  that  Quickset  was 
probably  a  corruption  of  Quixote. 
You  should  have  seen  how  pleased 
the  astronomer  was  with  the  sug- 
gestion." 

"  No ;  you  are  going  too  far 
now.  It  was  only  his  politeness. 
And  after  all,  if  he  has  his  little 
vanities,  Quickset  is  undoubtedly 
a  great  man.  He  hasn't  time, 
you  know,  to  weed  them  out ;  and 
they  are  no  more  a  discredit  to 
him  than  the  vulgar  necessity  of 
having  to  take  food  like  ordinary 
mortals."  He  won't  give  me  his 
daughter,  the  young  man  thought 
to  himself ;  but  I'm  not  yet  shabby 
enough  to  join  in  running  him 
down. 

The  contradiction  rather  exas- 
perated Miss  Douglas,  and  re- 
minded her  that  in  the  excitement 
of  talking  she  had  almost  forgotten 
her  purpose.  Was  it  not,  after 
all,  for  this  young  man's  satisfac- 
tion that  she  was  making  fun  of 
Quickset's  foibles  1  So  she  said — 

"  It's  very  generous  of  you  to 
stand  up  for  Quickset.  I  must 
say  I  think  he  treated  you  very 
badly." 

"How  so?"  he  asked,  rather 
angrily. 

"  Using  you  as  a  shoeing-horn 
to  draw  on  Napier.  The  truth  is, 
you  know,"  she  continued,  as  he 
maintained  a  gloomy  silence, 
"  Quickset  wants  to  found  a 
family.  Science  is  no  longer  a 
dreary  search  for  nothing  in  a 
haystack.  It  is  a  marketable 
commodity." 

"  I  must  really  beg  of  you,  Miss 
Douglas,  not  to  pursue  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  of  no  manner  of  conse- 
quence to  me  what  he  means  to  do, 
seeing  that,  as  you  know,  he  has 
declined  to  make  me  a  brick  in  his 
family  building." 


"Very  well,"  said  she,  immense- 
ly satisfied,  but  still  malicious, 
"let  us  change  the  subject. 
Would  you  like  to  know  his  read- 
ing of  your  character  1  He  prides 
himself,  you  know,  on  his  pene- 
tration." 

"  Spare  my  modesty,"  he  an- 
swered, smiling.  "It  is  sure  to 
be  too  flatteringly  agreeable." 

"  He  said  the  other  night,  when 
I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
you,  that  you  are  one  of  those 
young  men  whose  works  have 
plenty  of  beginning,  but  neither 
middle  nor  end." 

"  All  right.  He  may  lark  over 
my  rising  walls  till  he  is  tired." 

"  I  didn't  know  you  had  reached 
the  stage  of  walls  yet.  I  thought 
you  were  still  busy  with  the  foun- 
dations. I  saw  a  case  in  the  paper 
the  other  day  which  reminded  me 
of  you  and  your  fine  schemes." 

"  Very  kind  of  you  to  remember 
me.  What  was  that  1 " 

"  A  man  had  been  engaged  to 
edit  a  new  temperance  paper,  but 
after  a  month  or  so  he  was  dis- 
missed, on  the  ground  that  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  the  neighbour- 
ing public-houses." 

"  And  that  reminded  you  of  me  1 
Great  is  the  power  of  association." 

"No;  listen.  He  brought  an 
action  against  the  proprietor,  claim- 
ing half  a  year's  salary ;  and  when 
he  was  cross-examined  about  his 
visits  to  the  public-houses,  he  al- 
leged that  it  was  all  in  the  way 
of  business — that  he  went  there 
to  gain  experience." 

"I  begin  to  see  the  applica- 
tion." 

"  I  thought  you  would.  Think 
over  it.  Hundreds  of  young  fel- 
lows, since  '  Wilhelm  Meister '  was 
written,  have  had  the  same  idea  as 
you.  There's  nothing  original  in 
the  idea.  Anybody  can  see  life ; 
but  to  describe  it — that's  a  dif- 
ferent faculty." 

"  Granted." 
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"  I  don't  believe  anything  will 
come  of  your  studies." 

"  At  least  there  is  the  pleasure 
of  making  them." 

"  That's  considerable,  I  daresay, 
in  the  case  of  Mrs  Darby  Borke. 
By  the  way,  do  you  know  anything 
about  her  husband  1  He  would  be 
an  interesting  study,  I  imagine,  if 
you  could  get  hold  of  him." 

"  Yery,  no  doubt.  But  my 
present  companion  is  so  interest- 
ing, so  unfathomable,  that  I  am 
content  to  wait." 

"  You  mean  Mrs  Rorke  ?  " 

"Ko.  I  see  she  has  just  left." 
He  bowed  with  mock  ceremony. 

"  Don't  try  to  turn  the  tables  on 
me,  young  man,"  laughed  Miss 
Douglas. 

"  I  am  too  much  crushed.  '  Oh, 
Hamlet,  you  have  set  me  up  a 
glass.'" 

" '  I  must  be  cruel  only  to  be 
kind,'  "  she  returned.  "  But  when 


do  you  really  mean  to  prove  that 
you  can  do  something  with  your 
materials  1  You  mustn't  think  me 
ill-natured  for  what  I  have  said," 
she  hastened  to  add,  with  a  certain 
tenderness. 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  answered. 
"  And  if  I  did,  there  is  nothing, 
after  all,  so  very  odious  in  ill- 
nature.  It  is  the  means  of  keep- 
ing the  world  alive,  of  making 
Duty  put  its  neck  to  the  collar,  its 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  It  p^uts 
spurs  in  the  fat  side  of  Indolence  ; 
it  lays  a  sharp  whip  on  the  flanks 
of  Industry.  Under  its  nipping 
breath  Weariness  forgets  her  pains ; 
the  Heart,  ready  to  faint,  beats 
with  new  vigour.  There,"  he 
added,  changing  from  the  subdued 
declamatory  tone  in  which  he  had 
mouthed  these  sentences,  "  I  make 
you  a  present  of  these  excellent 
ideas  for  a  '  snipe-shot '  in  praise 
of  Ill-nature  ! " 


CHAPTER   X. 


"  It  comes  of  being  idle,  I  sup- 
pose," Millerby  half  muttered  to 
himself  as  he  walked  homewards, 
setting  his  teeth  like  a  man  under 
acute  pain.  Miss  Douglas  was 
right  in  her  calculations ;  she  had 
sprinkled  salt  into  his  wounds. 
He  was  disturbed, — more  than  dis- 
turbed —  in  torture  :  with  those 
gnawing  internal  pangs  which  are 
worse  to  bear  than  any  purely 
physical  agony  of  strained  or  torn 
tissue,  because  the  innermost  cita- 
del of  fortitude  is  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  The  foes  are  of  the  mind's 
own  household. 

He  was  in  torture  and  furious 
with  himself,  because  he  could  not 
at  once  beat  down  and  cast  out  the 
tormentor.  "  What  a  weak  fool 
I  am  to  be  upset  by  a  thing  like 
this  !"  he  thought.  "Quickset  is 
quite  right.  I  am  molluscous,  in- 
vertebrate, aimless,  purposeless, 


foundationless — a  mere  log  tossing 
about  in  the  sea.  Why  should  he 
give  his  daughter  to  me  1  I  think 
I  could  do  something  great  if  I  had 
some  one  to  live  for,  some  one  to 
care  for,  some  one  to — - — " 

And  this  in  a  professional  ob- 
server ! 

He  walked  quickly  on,  lashing 
himself  with  opprobrious  epithets, 
with  as  fierce  enjoyment  as  ever 
ascetic  felt  in  applying  the  whip  to 
his  detestable  body.  Presently 
there  came  a  reaction.  "  Well, 
we  shall  see  whether  even  a  mol- 
lusc can't  make  a  fight.  Circum- 
stances may  develop  a  little  back- 
bone in  the  creature." 

In  his  excitement  this  whimsi- 
cal conceit  tickled  him.  Looking 
round  at  the  moment,  with  a  smile 
on  his  face,  he  caught  sight  of 
Quickset  and  his  daughter  passing 
him  in  a  hansom.  Both  looked 
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preoccupied — as  if  the  subject  of 
conversation  between  them  had 
been  of  a  very  serious  nature.  She 
bowed  to  Hugh  gravely  and  sadly. 
He  felt  as  if  she  were  reproaching 
him  for  his  smile. 

This  momentary  vision  gave  a 
new  and  more  hopeful  turn  to  his 
thoughts.  He  read  a  world  of 
meaning  into  her  sad  almost  tear- 
ful eyes,  and  the  firm  set  of  a  face 
that  was  habitually  bright  and 
radiant. 

"  She  does  care  for  me.  She  is 
worth  fighting  for.  I  will  fight 
for  her,  and  I  will  win  her,"  he 
said  to  himself.  His  thought  took 
a  fiercer  complexion  as  it  passed 
on  to  her  father,  the  meaning  of 
whose  determined  countenance  as 
he  sat  by  her  side  was  not  to  be 
mistaken.  "  Every  man  for  him- 
self. Quickset  has  evidently  made 
up  his  mind.  So  I  hope  has  she, 
and  so  have  L" 

So  very  fierce  and  heroic  is 
youth  over  its  little  great  diffi- 
culties. 

If  he  had  heard  Quickset's  re- 
mark as  they  passed,  it  might 
have  dashed  his  confidence.  That 
acute  tactician  lost  no  opportunity. 
He  knew  that  half  his  daughter's 
uneasiness  came  from  a  womanly 
unwillingness  to  give  pain,  and  a 
remorseful  feeling  that  she  had  en- 
couraged the  young  man  to  make 
love  to  her,  and  he  improved  the 
moral  of  Hugh's  cheerful  appear- 
ance. "  Don't  vex  your  kind  little 
heart,  Grace  dear,"  he  said,  put- 
ting his  paternal  arm  fondly  round 
her.  "  He  won't  feel  it  long.  He's 
as  cheerful  as  ever  already.  You 
know  that  your  father  would  not 
advise  you  against  your  own  good. 
I  have  lived  longer  than  you,  and 
know  people  better." 

"Yes,  father;  but  you  don't 
know  him,"  she  replied  in  a  plain- 
tive tone.  All  the  same,  though 
it  was  against  her  will,  she  could 
not  help  half  believing.  She  had 


watched  her  lover  talking  and 
laughing  with  Miss  Douglas  after 
her  father's  snub,  while  she  was 
silent  and  sorrowful,  and  could 
hardly  call  a  smile  to  her  lips. 
Quickset  was  both  respected  and 
loved  by  his  children. 

As  Hugh  walked  moodily  on, 
he  was  suddenly  aware  of  the 
clatter  of  a  cab  drawing  up  by 
his  side,  almost  on  to  the  pave- 
ment, and  at  the  same  moment  a 
voice  called  his  name.  He  turned 
with  a  start,  and  saw  the  gravely 
smiling  face  of  Count  Ramassy. 

"  You  seem  deep  in  thought," 
said  the  Count.  "  Can  I  give  you 
a  lift?" 

"Thanks  very  much,"  said 
Hugh.  "Do  you  know,  I  am 
very  glad  we  met,  for  I  was  mak- 
ing for  the  club  in  entire  forget- 
fulness  of  my  promise  about  the 
comet  papers.  Can  you  come  my 
way  and  get  them  now  ? " 

The  Count  assented. 

"  What  a  very  hospitable  people 
the  English  are ! "  presently  re- 
marked the  Count.  "I  have  not 
been  more  than  a  fortnight  in 
London,  and  I  dine  out  every 
night." 

"Don't  ascribe  that  to  your 
personal  attractions,  however,"  said 
Millerby.  "  They  count,  of  course ; 
but  any  foreigner  of  distinction  is 
asked  out  a  good  deal." 

"  But  I  am  not  a  foreigner  of 
any  particular  distinction.  You 
will  not  even  find  my  name  in  the 
'  Almanach  de  Gotha.'  I  am  simply 
an  Austrian  gentleman,  who  has 
travelled  a  good  deal,  and  takes  a 
particular  interest  in  science.  The 
curious  thing  is,  that,  as  I  told 
you  this  morning,  I  came  here 
without  any  introduction.  They 
simply  take  me  on  trust.  On  my 
first  interview  with  Mr  Quickset 
— you  know  Quickset  1 — he  offered 
to  get  me  made  a  temporary  mem- 
ber of  the  Pantheon." 

"  Ah,  but  Quickset  prides  him- 
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self  on  knowing  a  man  at  a 
glance." 

"  Does  he  ? " 

"What  is  your  opinion  about 
knowing  people  at  a  glance  ?  Do 
you  think  it  possible?  I  own  I 
don't.  The  man  who  thinks  he 
can  tell  what  is  in  a  man  after 
ten  minutes'  conversation  has  still 
a  good  deal  to  learn." 

"  I  agree  with  you  perfectly. 
You  can  tell  a  great  deal  in  ten 
minutes,  if  you  are  a  practised 
observer.  You  can  measure  with 
fair  accuracy  a  person's  knowledge 
in  a  given  subject.  In  engaging 
servants,  for  example,  you  can  tell 
in  a  very  short  time  whether  they 
know  how  to  do  their  work.  But 
how  can  you  tell  whether  they  will 
do  it  ?  They  may  be  quite  willing 
at  the  moment — eager,  in  fact,  to 
enter  your  service,  and  full  of  good 
resolutions ;  but,  as  the  house- 
keeper of  my  hotel  said  to  me 
this  morning,  'Good  resolutions 
won't  keep  the  scullery  clean  or 
pipeclay  the  front-door  steps.'" 

"  I  see  you  have  my  habit  of  con- 
versing with  everybody  you  meet." 

"  An  instance  in  point  ?"  queried 
the  Count,  with  a  significant  look. 

"  You  mean  of  making  a  shrewd 
guess  after  ten  minutes  ? " 

"Yes;  and  of  jumping  to  a  con- 
clusion." 

Millerby  laughed,  and  the  Count 
continued — "However,  you  are 
right  this  time.  I  admit  the  habit. 
The  truth  is,  you  can  measure  a 
man's  knowledge  in  a  way,  after 
very  slight  acquaintance ;  but  you 
may  know  a  man  for  months,  and 
yet  have  the  most  erroneous  ideas 
about  his  motives.  As  for  divin- 
ing anything  about  a  human  being's 
will  in  ten  minutes,  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  it  is  preposterous." 

"Quite  so.  It  often  amuses  me 
to  hear  the  comments  made  on  cases 
of  swindling.  We  are  always 
amazed  that  people  can  have  been 
taken  in  so  easily.  It  never  occurs 


to  us  that  we  should  have  been  in 
any  danger.  We  are  astonished 
at  the  stupidity  of  the  swindler's 
dupes.  Now  I  believe  that  the 
great  secret  of  the  swindler's  suc- 
cess is,  that  nobody  ever  thinks  of 
himself  as  a  possible  victim.  It  is 
always  the  public  that  is  gullible 
— the  public  —  anybody  but  the 
wise  cogitator  on  the  gullibility  of 
the  public.  I  believe  that  a  man 
is  never  in  a  better  mood  for  being 
operated  on  by  a  clever  rascal  than 
when  he  is  reflecting  on  the  stupid- 
ity of  his  fellow-creatures." 

"Very  true,  very  true,"  assent- 
ed the  Count,  in  a  tone  of  admir- 
ing approval.  "I  have  no  doubt 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  what 
you  say." 

"  And  the  reason  why  big  towns 
offer  the  best  field  for  the  enter- 
prising speculator  I  take  to  be 
this :  in  big  towns  we  are  con- 
stantly making  new  acquaintances. 
It  is  an  everyday  experience  to 
come  across  somebody  we  have 
never  met  before.  In  this  way 
we  lose  the  natural  man's  suspicion 
of  a  new  face — we  don't  suspect 
strangers  as  strangers.  In  the 
country,  where  the  population  is 
sparse,  and  a  new  acquaintance 
is  an  event,  we  don't  take  the 
stranger  on  trust  so  readily ;  we 
fight  shy  of  him  rather,  look  at 
his  introductions,  take  time  to 
consider  before  doing  any  business, 
and  so  forth.  It  must  often  have 
struck  you  in  travelling  how  very 
difficult  it  is  to  get  change  in  out- 
of-the-way  places.  They  look  at 
both  sides  of  a  coin,  bite  it,  ring 
it  on  the  counter,  hold  your  notes 
up  to  the  light,  examine  every 
corner  of  them,  and  go  through  all 
these  operations  more  than  once 
before  they  finally  make  up  their 
minds  to  dole  out  the  change." 

"Not  very  pleasant  when  you 
are  in  a  hurry,"  observed  the 
Count. 

"No;  that's  it.    Everybody  is  in 
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a  hurry  in  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion. The  pace  of  life  is  quicker. 
And  in  the  case  of  human  beings, 
you  can't  easily  tell  a  good  coin 
from  a  bad.  There  is  no  hall- 
mark on  the  swindler.  He  looks 
just  like  anybody  else." 

An  amused  light  came  into  the 
Count's  eyes.  "I  was  just  think- 
ing," he  said,  "  how  easily  Mr 
Quickset  might  have  been  deceived 
in  my  case.  If  I  had  not  been 
myself,  but  one  of  the  men  who 
assist  me  in  scientific  experiments, 
nothing  passed  between  us  that 
would  have  given  the  least  clue  to 
the  difference.  The  assistant  prob- 
ably knows  as  much  as  I  do.  He 
could  have  talked  just  as  well,  and 
I  daresay  looked  just  as  much  like 
a  gentleman." 

Millerby  laughed,  and  said — 
"  At  least  sufficiently  like  to  pass 
muster." 

"  Miss  Quickset  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful girl,"  observed  the  Count,  after 
a  pause, — "so  fresh,  so  natural, 
so  unaffected,  not  in  the  least  a 
coquette.  You  don't  see  such  girls 
anywhere  but  in  England." 

Millerby  was  rather  disconcerted 
by  this  unexpected  remark,  and  it 
flashed  across  his  mind  that  the 
Count  must  have  heard  his  secret, 
He  was  so  put  out  that  he  asked, 
with  a  forced  laugh,  a  question 
hardly  justified  by  the  terms  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  stranger, 
desperately  seeking  in  self-defence 
to  turn  the  conversation  and  his 
own  thoughts  from  Miss  Quickset : 

"Do  you  think  of  introducing 
the  breed  into  Austria?" 

A  look  of  sadness  came  over 
Count  Ramassy's  face.  "  I  ? "  he 
said,  and  shook  his  head. 

"Why  not  you  as  well  as  an- 
other?" 

Tears  gathered  in  the  Count's 
eyes,  as  turning  away  his  head  he 
said,  "My  dear  sir,  you  do  not 
know  my  story." 

"Indeed  I  do  not;    and  I  beg 


your  pardon  most  sincerely  for  re- 
minding you  of  it,  since  it  seems 
to  be  a  sad  one." 

"  Of  course  you  could  not  know. 
My  wife  died  only  a  few  months 
ago.  She  died  in  giving  birth 
to  her  first  child.  We  had  not 
been  married  for  more  than  a 
year." 

He  seemed  so  overcome  by  the 
recollection,  that  Hugh  repeated 
his  apologies  with  an  air  of  sincere 
distress. 

"  It  is  I  who  ought  to  apologise 
for  my  foolish  weakness,"  returned 
the  Count.  "  One  should  be  proof 
against  passing  remarks  of  the 
kind.  But  the  circumstances  were 
unusually  sad." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  resumed  more  cheerfully — 

"  One  of  my  reasons  for  coming 
to  England  is  to  do  what  I  can  to 
fulfil  one  of  my  wife's  cherished 
dreams  —  the  reconciliation  of 
Science  and  Religion.  She  had 
a  presentiment  before  her  illness 
that  she  would  not  survive,  and 
made  me  a  most  earnest  request 
that  if  she  did  not  live  I  would 
not  lose  sight  of  her  great  object 
in  life.  I  did  not  make  any  vow, 
you  know.  To  have  done  so  would 
have  been  to  confirm  her  in  her 
fears,  poor  thing.  But  you  can 
understand  that  I  hold  her  request 
sacred — her  dying  request,  as  I 
must  now  consider  it." 

Millerby  was  silent,  and  the 
Count  continued — 

"  I  daresay  you  think  it  an  ex- 
traordinary idea  to  have  come  into 
a  woman's  mind  1 " 

"I  don't  know.  It's  a  natural 
enough  feeling  for  a  woman  to 
have."  Millerby  thought,  though 
he  did  not  say,  that  the  deceased 
lady  probably  had  little  concep- 
tion of  the  difficulties  between  her 
desire  and  its  fulfilment. 

"  With  her  it  was  more  than  a 
feeling,"  returned  the  Count,  as  if 
reading  his  companion's  thought. 
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"She  had  been  very  piously  edu- 
cated ;  but  her  father  was  an  en- 
thusiastic student  of  science,  and 
she  knew  scientific  detail  as  well 
as  I  do.  In  fact  she  constantly 
surprised  me  by  the  depth  and 
variety  of  her  knowledge — I  may 
almost  say  gave  me  a  new  idea  of 
human  capabilities." 

"Then  had  she  any  irenicon 
actually  in  view  ? "  asked  Millerby, 
impressed  by  the  earnestness  of 
the  speaker's  manner,  which  had 
suddenly  changed  from  the  ease 
of  a  man  of  the  world  into  some- 
thing of  the  grave  intensity  of  an 
apostle. 

"Yes,  she  had — though  I  dare- 
say it  would  strike  you  as  rather 
slight  and  shadowy.  Her  idea 
was,  that  if  the  leading  intellects 
in  science  and  theology  knew  both 
sides  of  the  question  as  well  as 
she  did,  a  common  ground  would 
emerge  and  take  clear  shape ;  and 
with  this  hope  she  thought  of 
bringing  the  leaders  together  and 
encouraging  serious  and  intimate 
discussion  of  the  great  problems — 
confidential  and  earnest  discussion, 
as  it  were.  I  fear,"  he  continued, 
sadly,  "it  is  only  a  beautiful 
dream ;  but  if  she  had  lived,  she 
had  such  a  magnetic  power,  that 
she  might  have  gone  a  great  way 
to  realising  it.  She  might  have 
fused  discordant  elements  as  no- 
body else,  I  fear,  can  now  do. 
It  must  strike  you  as  a  very  wild 
scheme,  I  fear  ? "  he  concluded, 
interrogatively,  looking  steadily  at 
Millerby  with  a  sad  smile.  "  As  a 
man  of  the  world,  you  must  think 
it  very  crude  and  visionary.  Should 
I  go  on  with  it  ? " 

Millerby  was  somewhat  uneasy 
at  being  pressed  on  the  subject, 
although  the  Count's  frank  appeal 
for  advice  in  so  momentous  a  mat- 
ter was  not  a  little  flattering.  He 
wished  that  it  had  been  possible 
to  pass  over  the  question  lightly, 
but  this  his  companion's  sorrow 


forbade.  He  hesitated  for  a  time, 
and  then  said — 

"  One  would  not  like  to  say 
hastily  what  is  possible  and  what  is 
impossible  for  enthusiasm." 

"  But  I  can  see  from  your  man- 
ner that  you  don't  think  it  pos- 
sible." 

"  Well,  frankly  speaking,  I  doubt 
whether  it  is,"  said  Millerby,  with 
an  air  of  distress. 

The  Count  mused  for  a  little. 
"  Do  you  know  what  I  mean  to 
do  tentatively  ? "  he  asked  at  last. 
"  You  will  promise  not  to  laugh 
at  me?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  I  think  I  told  you  that  I 
am  a  temporary  member  of  the 
Pantheon.  Well,  I  give  a  dinner 
there  to-night,  and  I  have  invited 
men  of  science  for  one  half  of  the 
party  and  bishops  for  the  other. 
I  shall  place  them  alternately." 

Though  taken  by  surprise  at 
this  sudden  descent  from  the 
sublime  to  the  common,  Hugh 
succeeded  with  an  effort  in  main- 
taining his  gravity.  But  his  voice 
was  a  little  broken  with  suppressed 
emotion  as  he  replied.  "  All  great 
events  must  have  a  beginning.  If 
a  new  religion  is  to  go  forth  from 
the  centre  of  civilisation,  it  could 
not  have  a  more  appropriate  birth- 
place than  the  dining-room  of  the 
Pantheon." 

"  I  see  you  are  laughing  at  me," 
said  the  Count,  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  assure  you  I  am  quite  con- 
scious of  the  weakness  of  the  ten- 
dency. But  here  we  are  in  Mount 
Street.  Have  you  time  to  come 
up  for  a  little,  or  shall  I  bring 
the  papers  down  to  you  1 " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  only  just 
have  time  to  dress  for  my  sympo- 
sium at  the  Pantheon.  But  I 
couldn't  think  of  troubling  you. 
I  will  come  up  for  them." 

"  Don't  you  trouble  to  get  out," 
cried  Hugh.  "  I  will  get  them  in 
a  moment." 
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"  There,"  he  said,  as  he  handed 
an  envelope  into  the  cab ;  "  you 
might  find  the  comet  not  a  bad 
topic  to  lead  on  to  your  serious 
conversation." 

"  Thanks.    A  good  idea.    I  shall 


look  in  to-morrow  morning  to  tell 
you  how  we  get  on.     An  revoir." 

"  See  that  you  draw  the  bishops 
well  out,"  shouted  Hugh,  as  he  was 
moving  off. 


CHAPTER    XI. 


Mrs  Darby  Rorke  was  busy 
writing,  and  Mrs  Brockley,  her 
discontented  mother,  was  sewing 
in  silence  beside  her,  and  the  rest 
of  the  household  had  gone  to  bed. 
An  admirer  of  the  distinguished 
novelist  would  have  highly  valued 
the  privilege  of  admission  to  these 
midnight  labours,  and  would  have 
been  more  than  content  to  sit  by 
watching  the  rapid  movement  of 
the  pen  without  adding  a  sound 
to  its  faint  sibilation,  and  the 
regular  stitch  of  Mrs  Brockley's 
needle,  and  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece.  Each 
lady  had  a  shaded  lamp,  and  Mrs 
Rorke's  fine  head  and  face  never 
looked  more  beautiful  than  when 
she  sat  thus  in  intense  absorp- 
tion. 

The  beauty  of  Mrs  Rorke's  head 
and  face  was  sculpturesque  rather 
than  pictorial.  Some  people  would 
not  have  called  her  beautiful  at 
all,  though  nobody  could  have 
failed  to  be  struck  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  expression.  It  was  a 
large  head  and  a  full  face,  and 
such  beauty  as  she  had  was  the 
beauty  of  delicate  lines  and  ex- 
quisitely moulded  features.  As 
she  sat  at  her  work,  the  light  re- 
flected up  from  the  paper  brought 
into  clear  relief  the  contour  of  the 
firmly  rounded  chin  and  the  firmly 
set  mouth,  the  lips  just  meeting 
in  an  easy  smile.  Her  work  was 
evidently  a  pleasure  to  her — the 
effort  just  enough  to  give  a  cer- 
tain tenseness  to  the  expression, 
which  remained  fixed  as  if  cut  in 
marble. 


The  face  of  the  mother,  who  sat 
and  sewed,  and  paused  now  to  fix 
a  fretfully  inquisitive  look  on  the 
writer,  now  to  look  at  the  fire, 
and  fidget  as  if  she  wished  to 
speak,  was  somewhat  of  a  con- 
trast. It  was  darker  of  complex- 
ion, and  it  had  been  handsomer, 
though  the  lines  that  stood  out 
in  the  glow  of  the  lamp  spoke  of 
anxieties  and  passions  that  do  not 
tend  to  the  preservation  of  good 
looks.  Vexation  and  perplexity 
were  stamped  on  her  features  to- 
night, and  now  and  then  her  feel- 
ings became  so  acute  that  she 
rocked  her  body  forwards  and 
backwards. 

"  If  I  only  knew  what  he  was 
here  for,"  she  broke  out  at  last, 
speaking  to  herself. 

Mrs  Brockley  resumed  her  sew- 
ing after  this  ejaculation,  which 
met  with  no  response  from  the 
busy  novelist.  Encouraged  by  the 
silence,  she  continued  to  utter  her 
thoughts  aloud. 

"  I  can't  believe  there  is  any- 
thing wrong.  I  can't  believe  it. 
He  was  always  such  a  good  boy, 
Tom — so  quiet,  so  docile,  so  affec- 
tionate. Why  did  I  ever  let  him 
go  abroad1!  If  he  had  only  gone 
to  Cambridge  as  I  wished  !  They 
all  said  he  would  certainly  be 
Senior  Wrangler.  Count  Ram- 
assy  ! " 

Mrs  Brockley  dropped  her  work 
and  gazed  intently  at  the  fire. 
"  It  must  be  some  secret  mission. 
Yet  why  does  he  not  come  to  see 
me?  He  surely  could  trust  his 
mother.  It  is  all  so  mysterious," 
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she  continued,  with  a  sigh,  and 
began  sewing  again. 

For  some  time  the  perplexed 
woman  was  content  to  meditate 
and  mutter  to  herself,  but  by-and- 
by  this  relief  ceased  to  be  suffici- 
ent. She  raised  her  voice,  and 
addressed  her  daughter  directly — 

"Oh,  Cecilia,  how  can  you  sit 
scribbling  there  when  I  am  in 
such  agony ?" 

Mrs  Rorke  was  so  absorbed  that 
she  had  heard  the  sound  of  her 
mother's  voice  without  attaching 
any  meaning  to  the  words.  "  Did 
you  speak,  mother  1 "  she  asked, 
absently. 

"  Excuse  my  interrupting  you, 
dearie,"  said  her  mother,  in  a  gent- 
ler voice,  "  but  I  can  bear  it  no 
longer.  How  can  you  take  it  so 
coolly?" 

"I  must,  mother." 

Mrs  Rorke  still  spoke  in  an  ab- 
sent tone,  and  as  if  she  were  try- 
ing to  hold  the  subject  away  from 
her.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for 
her  that  her  MS.  had  to  be  ready 
by  a  certain  time.  Nothing  short 
of  this  necessity  would  have  en- 
abled her  this  evening  to  get  away 
from  family  troubles,  and  pitch 
her  life  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  imaginary  world  which  she 
was  engaged  in  describing.  This 
world  of  her  own  creation  was  her 
great  refuge.  She  knew  little 
happiness  out  of  it.  Often  and 
often  she  could  not  enter  it  with- 
out an  effort.  At  the  best  of 
times  her  mother  had  an  exasper- 
ating habit  of  dwelling  upon  dis- 
agreeables. Affection  made  Mrs 
Rorke  indulgent  to  this  weakness, 
and  practice  had  given  her  skill 
in  changing  earnest  into  game. 
But  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
persuade  the  determined  pessim- 
ist to  look  at  the  bright  side  of 
things ;  and  this  afternoon  a  new 
and  alarming  trouble  had  arisen 
that  made  the  task  of  the  com- 
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forter,  herself  very  much  disturbed, 
almost  impossible. 

When  she  came  home  from  Mr 
Raspian's  with  the  news  that  her 
brother  Tom,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  in  Vienna  acting  as  tutor  in 
an  Austrian  family — an  appoint- 
ment which  he  had  obtained 
through  Mr  Darby  Rorke — had 
been  introduced  to  her  as  the  Count 
Ramassy,  Mrs  Brockley  had  flown 
into  a  state  of  excitement  border- 
ing on  frenzy.  Her  first  impulse 
was  to  rush  out  at  once  in  search 
of  her  son,  and  obtain  from  him 
an  explanation  of  this  extraordin- 
ary reappearance.  She  must  see 
him — she  could  not  rest  till  she 
saw  him ;  and  not  knowing  where 
to  go,  she  raved  through  the  house 
like  a  lunatic. 

Mrs  Rorke  with  difficulty  dis- 
suaded her  from  going  straight  to 
Raspian's  to  get  trace  of  him  there. 
Raspian  must  know  his  address, 
if  he  was  at  Raspian's :  to  Ras- 
pian's she  would  go,  and  she  put 
on  her  bonnet  for  the  purpose. 
She  flung  it  off,  and  stormed  ang- 
rily when  her  daughter  suggested 
that  her  inquiries  might  excite 
suspicion. 

"  Suspicion  of  what  ?  You  don't 
suppose  that  my  son  is  not  entitled 
to  bear  the  name,  whatever  it  is  1 
You  don't  suppose  that  he  would 
disgrace  us  by  coming  here  under 
a  false  name  ?  Why  didn't  you 
speak  to  him,  and  find  out  all 
about  it  ?  You  are  always  so  tim- 
id and  easily  frightened,  and  al- 
ways fearing  the  worst.  If  I  had 
only  been  there !  Why,  oh  why 
didn't  I  go?  I  would  not  have 
lost  my  presence  of  mind." 

Unfortunately  Mrs  Brockley 
did  at  her  heart  fear  the  worst, 
and  not  without  reason.  Her 
daughter's  marriage  with  Mr 
Darby  Rorke,  a  man  of  good 
family,  the  son  of  a  younger  son 
of  a  peer,  though  contracted  with 
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Mrs  Brockley's  free  consent,  and 
partly  as  a  result  of  her  diplom- 
acy, had  not  been  a  happy  one. 
It  had  not  even  secured  to  Mrs 
Brockley  that  entrance  into  fash- 
ionable society  which  she  had  ex- 
pected, and  she  could  talk  of  her 
noble  relatives  only  from  a  dis- 
tance. For  the  last  four  years  Mr 
Rorke  had  lived  abroad,  in  receipt 
of  a  considerable  pension  from  the 
earnings  of  his  wife's  pen.  Still 
he  had  considerable  influence  with 
his  mother-in-law,  who  respected 
him  a  good  deal  more  than  her 
daughter  did ;  and  when  Mr  Rorke, 
being  commissioned  to  find  an  Eng- 
lish tutor  for  an  Austrian  family 
of  distinction,  had  advised  Tom 
Brockley  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment, and  enlarged  upon  its  advan- 
tages, she  had  allowed  her  son  to 
go,  at  his  own  urgent  request,  and 
in  spite  of  the  doubts  and  fears  of 
his  sister.  But  though  to  her 
adventurous  mind  the  opening 
seemed  a  brilliant  one  for  a  youth 
of  ability,  and  she  had  visions  of 
his  rising  high  in  the  Austrian 
service,  Mrs  Brockley  had  had 
some  misgivings,  and  her  son's  re- 
appearance in  London  as  an  Aus- 
trian Count,  without  any  previous 
hint  of  this  advancement,  was 
rather  alarming.  It  was  only  two 
years  since  he  had  gone  out,  and 
letters  had  come  from  him  at  tol- 
erably regular  intervals,  in  which 
no  mention  had  been  made  of  any 
change  in  his  position. 

What  could  have  happened  ? 
Mrs  Brockley,  when  the  violence 
of  her  first  surprise  had  somewhat 
subsided,  clung  desperately  to  the 
idea  that  he  might  have  been  sent 
on  a  secret  mission  by  the  Aus- 
trian Government.  The  head  of 
the  family  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached was  a  political  personage 
of  some  importance.  Tom's  abili- 
ties might  have  been  recognised. 
He  might  have  been  employed  on 


some  affair  of  State.  He  might 
have  received  a  title  in  connection 
with  this.  But  this  conjecture, 
which  Mrs  Brockley's  vivid  fancy 
quickly  built  up,  hardly  imposed 
on  her  own  judgment.  Yet  it  was 
the  only  alternative  she  could  con- 
ceive to  what  she  dared  not  think 
of. 

Mrs  Rorke  was  as  much  pained 
and  mystified  as  her  mother,  but 
habits  of  regular  work  had  forti- 
fied her  with  greater  powers  of 
self-control.  She  and  her  brother 
had  been  very  close  friends  when 
he  was  at  home.  She  had  been 
his  guardian  angel.  For  hours 
after  she  met  him  in  his  new 
equivocal  character,  she  had  been 
unable  to  think  of  anything  else, 
and  her  mind  had  been  a  chaos  of 
conjectures,  fears,  suspicions,  con- 
ceivable explanations.  But  when 
the  hour  came  at  which  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  set 
to  work  and  complete  her  stipu- 
lated chapters,  she  had  resolved 
upon  a  plan  of  action  for  next 
day,  and  forgotten  her  personal 
sorrows  in  the  excitement  of 
fictitious  biography. 

"  How  can  you  take  it  so 
coolly?" 

"I  must." 

"Haven't  you  written  enough 
for  one  night  ? "  Mrs  Brockley  next 
asked.  "  Don't  you  think  it  may 
after  all  be  a  secret  mission  ? " 

"Give  me  one  half -hour  more, 
mother  dear,"  said  the  persecuted 
writer  with  a  smile,  and  still  in 
the  tone  of  one  trying  to  hold  aloof 
from  a  painful  subject.  "You 
know  I  promised  to  find  out  where 
Tom  lives  to-morrow.  I  will  talk 
it  all  over  again  with  you  if  you 
give  me  half  an  hour  more." 

Reluctantly  reduced  to  silence, 
Mrs  Brockley  resumed  her  sewing; 
and  the  ticking  of  the  clock  and 
the  scratching  of  the  pen  again 
became  prominently  audible. 
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The  half -hour  had  nearly  ex- 
pired, when  suddenly  the  stillness 
of  the  quiet  street  was  broken  by 
the  sound  of  wheels  and  the  bang- 
ing of  the  flap-doors  of  a  hansom. 
Mrs  Brockley  musingly  raised  her 
head,  but  her  daughter's  hand 
never  interrupted  its  rapid  travels 
across  the  manuscript.  Presently 
a  light  step  was  heard  outside,  fol- 
lowed quickly  by  a  knock,  and  then 
both  the  women  started. 

"Tom!  That's  his  step  and 
knock ! "  cried  Mrs  Brockley.  There 
was  in  the  involuntary  cry  a 
mother's  eager  delight  at  the  pros- 
pect of  again  seeing  her  son ;  but 
a  moment  afterwards,  her  face  be- 
tokened a  certain  fear  of  what  he 
might  have  to  communicate. 

The  mother  quickly  laid  her 
work  aside  and  ran  to  the  door. 
The  daughter  and  sister  gazed 
dreamily  with  her  suspended  pen 
in  her  hand,  reluctant  to  leave  the 
painless  world  of  her  imagination 
and  return,  to  sorrowful  realities. 
Mrs  Rorke  had  been  so  fully  ab- 
sorbed and  prosperous  in  her  crea- 
tions for  the  last  hour  or  more, 
that  when  she  came  back  to  every- 
day life  its  realities  passed  through 
her  mind  like  passionless  phan- 
toms, incapable  of  exciting  fear 
or  hatred.  She  thought  of  her 
troubles  dreamily  and  peacefully, 
and  a  wave  of  tenderness  flowed 
over  them  as  she  heard  the  warm 
tones  of  her  mother's  impetuous 
greeting  of  the  returned  equivocal 
at  the  door. 

The  equivocal  entered  smiling, 
confident,  unperturbed.  "  Well, 
Ciss,"  he  said  as  he  came  forward, 
took  her  face  between  his  hands, 
and  kissed  her,  "busy  as  usual." 
"  Good  little  woman  !  "  he  added, 
patting  her  on  the  head.  "  Your 
last  book's  been  a  great  success. 
I  read  it  in  Tauchnitz's.  And 
didn't  I  brag  of  it !  Why,  you're 
quite  at  the  top  of  the  tree  now." 


"But  I  say,  Tom  dearie,"  broke 
in  Mrs  Brockley,  as  the  flattered 
novelist  still  sat  passive  and 
dreamy,  "where  are  your  things? 
Don't  you  stir.  I  will  get  the 
cabman  to  bring  them  in."  And 
she  made  for  the  door. 

"Stay,  mother!"  cried  he.  "I 
haven't  brought  any  things." 

"Not  brought  any  things. 
Surely  you  mean  to  stay  with 
us?"' 

"I  may  afterwards.  I  only 
looked  in  to  let  you  know  I  was 
in  London." 

"We  knew  that  already,"  said 
the  mother,  with  an  assumption  of 
sternness.  "  Oh,  Tom,  how  could 
you  ?  Where  are  you  staying  ? " 

"I  have  put  up  at  the  St 
James's.  But  how  have  you  all 
been  at  home  ?  Ciss  has  not  been 
working  too  hard,  has  she  ?  Why, 
Ciss,  scribbling  seems  to  agree 
with  you." 

Ciss  smiled,  and  the  mother 
persisted  in  asking  when  he  left 
Vienna,  and  how  long  he  had  been 
here,  and  what  he  was  doing. 

"My  dear  mother,"  said  he,  "I 
will  satisfy  your  curiosity  if  you 
give  me  time.  I  am  here  on  a 
lark,  and  I  have  been  here  for  a 
fortnight,  and  I  am  enjoying  it 
immensely,  dining  out  every  night 
with  bishops  and  swells  of  all 
sorts." 

Mrs  E-orke  looked  at  him  with 
sad  surprise  and  inquiry.  "  Tom, 
Tom  !  "  said  the  mother,  lowering 
her  voice  to  its  most  impressive 
tones.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this  ?  I  am  afraid  Reginald 
has  something  to  do  with  this." 

"You  speak  as  if  he  were  the 
devil !  I  don't  see  how  I  could 
have  got  my  berth  in  Austria 
without  him." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs  Brockley,  still 
impressive.  "But  why  have  you 
left?  and  where  did  you  get  the 
money  to  come  and  live  with 
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bishops  and  swells  of  all  sorts,  as 
you  call  them  ? " 

"That's  my  affair,"  said  he,  dog- 
gedly and  irritably.  "I  haven't 
asked  Ciss  for  it." 

"  Oh,  my  boy ! "  cried  his  mother, 
beginning  to  sob,  "  would  you  bring 
your  mother's  grey  hairs  with  sor- 
row to  the  grave  ?  Oh  what  a  life 
I  have  led  !  And  my  last  hope 
going.  Oh,  Tom,  I've  been  a  good 
mother  to  you !  How  can  you 
break  my  heart?" 

"Well,  then,"  he  roared,  "I 
won  it  at  play.  Does  that  satisfy 
you?" 

"  Has  it  come  to  this  ? "  sobbed 
the  mother,  sinking  into  a  chair. 
"  My  poor  boy  ! " 

"  Come  to  what  ?  This  is  a  nice 
reception  to  give  to  your  poor 
boy !  Why  should  you  grudge 
your  poor  boy  his  luck  ?  A  fellow 
can't  be  always  boring  at  instru- 
ments. A  fellow  must  have  a 
holiday  sometimes." 

His  mother's  only  answer  was 
sobbing,  while  tears  gathered  in 
the  dreamy  eyes  of  his  sister,  thus 
sharply  and  roughly  brought  down 
to  the  bitter  facts  of  her  existence. 

"Well,  if  you  will  do  nothing 
but  blubber  and  preach  when  your 
poor  son  comes  to  see  you,  I'm 
off." 

"Don't  be  a  brute  to  your 
mother,  Tom,"  said  Cecilia,  softly. 

"Then  why  is  she  a  brute  to 
me  ?  I  don't  see  what  I  have  done 
to  get  such  a  reception  as  this. 
By  the  by,"  he  added,  changing 
his  tone  awkwardly,  "  I  saw  you 
at  Raspian's  this  afternoon.  You 
didn't  happen  to  mention  to  any- 
body that  I  am  your  brother?" 

"Why?"  asked  she,  looking  at 
him  steadily. 

"  Oh,  it's  of  no  great  conse- 
quence. Only  "  —  he  hesitated, 
forcing  a  laugh — "  for  a  lark,  you 


know,  I'm  passing  as  Count  Ram- 
assy  ;  and  it  might  be  awkward 
if  I  were  at  the  same  time  your 
brother,  you  know." 

"Passing  under  a  feigned  name ! " 
shrieked  Mrs  Brockley,  starting 
wildly  up. 

"  I  daresay  you're  pretty  well 
known  now,"  he  continued,  ignor- 
ing the  interruption.  "  And  it 
might  be  better  if  you  would  not 
recognise  me  if  you  are  introduced 
to  the  Count,  you  know.  That's  a 
good  sister,"  he  added,  patting  her 
head  once  more. 

"  I  will  think  over  it,"  she  an- 
swered, firmly. 

"  Do,  and  it  will  be  as  well  for 
all  of  us  if  you  come  to  a  right 
conclusion.  Good  night,  then, 
mother.  I  didn't  mean  to  lose 
my  temper.  Don't  you  trouble 
about  me." 

His  mother  threw  herself  crying 
into  his  arms.  He  set  her  tender- 
ly in  a  chair,  and  went.  They 
heard  him  shout  "  Back  ! "  to  the 
cabman ;  the  banging  of  the  flap- 
doors  echoed  in  the  silent  street, 
and  the  sound  of  wheels  quickly 
died  away. 

The  two  sorrowful  women  worked 
no  more  that  night.  The  mother 
was  voluble  in  her  grief,  the  sis- 
ter subdued  and  silent,  even  when 
the  mother  begged  her  with  many 
words  and  tears  not  to  expose  her 
son. 

"  What  a  terrible  change  ! "  sob- 
bed Mrs  Brockley  hysterically, 
sinking  into  a  chair.  "  What  can 
have  come  over  him  ?  What  am  I 
to  do?  Oh,  Tom,  Tom,  you  will 
break  your  poor  mother's  heart !  " 

"I  will  write  at  once  to  Rorke," 
she  suddenly  cried,  after  prolonged 
lamentations,  which  her  daughter 
knew  it  would  be  vain  to  interfere 
with.  "  He  must  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this." 
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MONTALEMBERT,    RIO,    NASSAU    SENIOR,    1861. 


DURING  the  years  1860  and  1861 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  a 
good  deal  of  M.  de  Montalembert, 
the  man  for  whom  in  my  youth  I 
entertained  the  greatest  admira- 
tion— whom  throughout  life  I  have 
ever  considered  the  most  eloquent 
orator,  without  exception,  that  I 
ever  listened  to — and  a  gentleman 
to  whose  kindness  and  considerate 
attentions  I  owe  some  of  the  sound- 
est advice  ever  given,  and  some  of 
the  brightest  intellectual  moments 
ever  enjoyed. 

It  was  in  the  house  of  M.  Rio 
that  I  first  made  his  aquaintance — 
a  house,  by  the  way,  which  at  that 
time  was  the  centre  of  a  literary 
coterie  much  resorted  to  by  those 
who,  though  liberal  in  politics,  were 
essentially  believers  in  religion,  if 
not  enthusiastic  partisans  of  the 
Catholic  creed. 

M.  Bio  himself  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  and  the  author  of 
a  valuable  work  entitled  '  L'Art 
Chretien ' ;  while  his  life  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  is  probably  the  best  and 
the  most  complete  that  has  yet 
appeared  of  the  painter. 

His  amiable  wife  (an  English- 
woman) and  his  clever  daughters 
were  the  principal  attractions  of 
this  cosmopolitan  salon,  to  which 
crowded  men  like  Bishop  Dupan- 
loup  and  "le  pere  Gratry,"  Monta- 
lembert and  Cochin,  Mrs  Augustus 
Craven  and  Nassau  Senior,  besides 
a  host  of  other  celebrities,  to  enu- 
merate the  list  of  which  would  be 
too  long. 

But  Montalembert  was  the  great 
star  that  outshone  all  else;  and  no 
one  I  ever  met,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  late  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  possessed  the  art  of  fascinat- 


ing the  young  as  the  great  and 
illustrious  Count,  the  brilliant 
author  of  so  many  brilliant  works. 

He  spoke  French  with  a  slight 
English  accent;  and  I  have  often 
been  told,  that  although  no  one 
had  ever  achieved  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Chambers  such  triumphs  of 
eloquence,  or  ever  possessed  such 
purity  of  diction,  Montalembert 
had  never  uttered  a  word  publicly 
without  striking  his  audience  at 
first  with  the  idea  that  he  was  a 
foreigner,  though  the  enthusiasm 
which  he  subsequently  created  soon 
dispelled  any  such  impression. 

His  manner  was  that  of  a 
most  polished  gentleman,  but  the 
mobility  of  his  temperament  and 
the  impetuosity  of  his  character 
gave  to  his  conversation  and  to 
his  gestures  an  animation  peculiar- 
ly French,  and  not  at  all  in  accord- 
ance with  English  notions  of  quiet, 
pleasing  ways. 

His  constant  recommendation 
was  to  do  all  that  one  undertook 
with  enthusiasm.  "Without  it," 
he  said,  "  your  life  will  be  a  blank, 
and  success  will  never  attend  it. 
Enthusiasm  is  the  one  secret  of 
success.  It  blinds  us  to  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  world,  which  so  often 
damp  our  very  earliest  efforts ;  it 
makes  us  alive  to  one  single  object 
— that  which  we  are  working  at — 
and  fills  us,  not  with  the  desire 
only,  but  with  the  resolve,  of  doing 
well  whatever  is  occupying  our  at- 
tention." 

Applied  to  the  men  of  England 
who  have  left  their  mark  upon 
this  century,  how  true  the  remark 
is,  and  how  little  Pitt,  Fox,  Dis- 
raeli, Palmerston,  Cobden,  Bright, 
or  Gladstone  could  deny  the  soft 
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impeachment ;  while  how  painful 
is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  note 
the  seeming  absence  of  this  virtue 
in  the  present  day  ! 

From  him  I  learnt  at  an  early 
age  to  love,  liberalism  in  thought, 
and  to  detest  cordially  the  French 
Ultramontane  school,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Louis  Veuillot — a 
school  more  papist  than  the  Pope, 
just  as  Bossuet  was  more  intolerant 
than  Rome  in  his  day,  and  which, 
while  preaching  submission  that 
nobody  contested,  was  creating  a 
Csesarism  in  the  Church  which  no- 
body wanted  or  had  before  at- 
tempted. Montalembert  never 
once  doubted  the  authority  of 
Rome  in  matters  of  creed — indeed 
he  was  a  pre-eminently  devout  sub- 
ject of  the  Church — but  he  con- 
tested all  his  life  the  encroaching 
powers  of  the  episcopate  in  mat- 
ters concerning  the  laity ;  and,  true 
to  this  view  even  in  his  last  hour — 
which  occurred  in  1870,  at  the  time 
that  the  great  and  last  Council  was 
being  held  in  Rome — he  protested 
against  the  infallibility,  not  on  ac- 
count of  its  dogmatic  character, 
but  because  he  feared  episcopal 
interference  in  the  future,  and  felt 
that  the  times  were  not  ripe  for 
such  encroachments. 

He  dreaded,  in  common  with 
many  others,  the  possible  conflict 
between  Catholic  creed  and  the 
secular  power,  between  the  Catholic 
clergy  and  the  political  ideas  of  the 
day  ;  and  thus  on  his  deathbed  he 
protested  against  the  infallibility 
as  inopportune  and  impolitic. 

Although  enthusiasm  produces 
heroes  and  merit,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  it  also  possesses  a  few  draw- 
backs. 

The  mobility  of  an  enthusiastic 
nature  is  very  likely  to  give  its 
possessor  a  reputation  for  inconsis- 
tency, which,  once  obtained,  is  sel- 
dom got  rid  of,  whether  in  a  lifetime 
or  in  the  later  records  of  history. 


Montalembert,  who  had  been  so 
great  an  admirer  of  English  insti- 
tutions, and  so  true  a  lover  of  this 
country,  was,  at  the  time  I  knew 
him,  a  bitter  enemy  of  all  that  was 
English. 

What  had  produced  the  change 
I  know  not;  but  one  evening  he 
had  spoken  so  violently  against 
England  when  I  was  present,  that 
although  he  was  conversing  with 
somebody  else,  I  could  not  help 
remarking  to  him  that  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly hurtful  to  my  feelings  to 
hear  one  whom  we  looked  upon  as 
a  friend  and  admirer  use  the  terms 
he  did  against  us.  He  turned 
round  sharply,  and  while  apolo- 
gising for  having  forgotten  that  an 
Englishman  was  present,  began  a 
tirade  against  all  that  was  going 
on  at  the  time  that  even  exceeded 
in  bitterness  the  remarks  I  had 
previously  thought  it  necessary  to 
notice. 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  March 
1861,  and  all  I  knew  of  Monta- 
lembert's  opinion  of  England  was 
derived  from  his  book  on  our  coun- 
try, which  vaunted  to  the  skies 
the  liberty  enjoyed  by  its  subjects, 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  old 
and  splendid  institutions  under 
which  we  grew,  and  the  vitality 
and  energy  which  were  the  pre- 
eminent characteristics  of  the 
greatest  nation  of  the  world.  I 
thought  it  well  to  remind  Monta- 
lembert of  this  book.  Whereupon 
he  exclaimed,  "To  praise  and  to 
damn  are  almost  synonymous.  You 
cannot  bestow  praise  without  im- 
mediately finding  yourself  egre- 
giously  deceived.  I  did  admire 
England  and  its  institutions  more 
than  anything  I  have  ever  consid- 
ered great,  noble,  and  worthy  of 
imitation  in  life ;  but  look  at  her 
now.  Look  at  Bright  and  his 
democrats — ultima  ratio;  look  at 
Palmerston's  conduct  in  Italy,  and 
John  Russell's  management  of  for- 
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eign  affairs.  Is  that  governing 
with  a  view  to  safety  at  home  to 
sow  discord  abroad  ?  Can  you  call 
a  foreign  policy  honest  which,  tak- 
ing only  into  account  the  rabid 
dislikes  of  a  few  ultras,  panders  to 
the  ambition  of  a  Garibaldi  or  the 
recklessness  of  a  Napoleon  ?  Is 
that  a  Government  which  can  be 
called  strong  that  fears  strength 
in  neighbouring  Governments  ? 
And  what  name  do  you  think 
should  be  given  to  the  men  who, 
urging  their  own  compatriots  to 
loyalty  and  obedience,  encourage 
their  neighbours  on  the  Continent 
to  rebellion  and  revolution  1 

"  What  for  ?  Again  I  ask,  for 
what  object1?  Is  it  to  make  a 
friend  of  united  Italy,  and  possess 
strength  in  the  knowledge  that 
she  will  have  in  the  future  to  be 
grateful  for  your  efforts  on  her 
behalf?  Nonsense  !  Lord  John 
B/ussell  sees  but  the  Pope  in  Italy, 
and  is  incapable  of  grasping  the 
great  principle  of  national  cohesion. 
He  has  reform  on  the  brain ;  and 
because  of  the  part  he  has  played 
in  the  Bill  of  1832,  he  considers 
that  he  will  now  be  able  to  re- 
form Italy,  and  the  Pope,  and  the 
Italians.  Do  you  call  that  a  states- 
man 1  Well,  the  future  will  show 
whether  men  who  temporise  and 
cannot  grasp  are  statesmen  — 
whether  the  men  who,  to  keep 
revolution  away  from  English 
shores,  encourage  it  elsewhere,  are 
men  capable  of  earning  in  history 
the  name  of  honest  statesmen. 
'  On  ne  joue  pas  avec  le  feu  sans 
precipiter  1'incendie.' 

"  Quant  a  Palmerston  je  vous 
en  fais  cadeau.  Tot  ou  tard  on 
s'apercevra  que  c'est  un  talent  de 
second  ordre.  Nous  en  avons  trop 
en  France  de  cette  categoric  pour 
ne  pas  les  apprecier  a  leur  juste 
valeur,  mais  John  Russell  en  voila 
un " 

And,  like  the  red  flag  to  a  bull, 


he  launched  at  the  head  of  the 
unattractive  Minister  such  a  vol- 
ley of  epithets  and  vituperative 
accusations  as  I  scarcely  con- 
ceived possible  any  man  could 
decently  use  against  another ;  and 
lastly,  finished  a  painful  tirade  by 
a  warning  that  sooner  or  later,  but 
necessarily,  we  would  reap  as  we 
had  sown — that  our  negation  of  all 
morality  in  politics,  of  all  principle 
in  government,  of  all  honesty  in 
dea.ling  with  our  neighbours,  would 
be  severely  visited  upon  us — that 
revolution  would  soon  be  rife  in 
England— that  democracy  was  al- 
ready holding  up  its  head — that 
the  continent  of  Europe  would 
coalesce  against  us — and  finally, 
that  the  objects  of  our  present 
hero-worship  would  become  those 
of  our  loathing  contempt  and  de- 
testation. 

I  really  was  quite  crestfallen 
and  pained  after  this  exhibition  of 
temper  and  hatred ;  and  happen- 
ing to  meet  Nassau  Senior,  whom 
I  knew  to  be  a  great  friend  of 
Montalembert's,  told  him  of  the 
great  change  which  had  apparently 
come  over  our  quondam  admirer. 
Senior,  who  knew  Montalembert's 
turn  of  mind  to  a  nicety,  merely 
smiled  at  my  anxiety,  and  said — 

"  It  is  only  a  fit :  like  other 
things  it  will  pass  off.  I  have 
known  him  long  and  intimately; 
he  has  been  everything  in  turn — 
Royalist  and  Republican — and  has 
rebelled  against  all  he  has  ever 
professed.  His  enthusiastic  na- 
ture requires,  apparently,  this  pe- 
riodical annihilation  of  all  he  has 
mostly  extolled  ;  and  perhaps  next 
time  you  see  him  he  will  find 
nothing  in  the  world  more  worthy 
of  his  esteem  than  Palmerston, 
though  I  doubt  his  ever  admiring 
John  Russell.  His  buoyant  na- 
ture likes  that  which  is  pliant, 
and  hates  settled  purpose." 

I  have  since  read  Senior's  con- 
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versations,  which  were  published, 
I  believe,  a  few  years  back  ;  and  I 
remember  being  much  struck  with 
Lamartine's  opinion  of  Montalem- 
bert  as  given  to  Senior,  and  repro- 
duced, I  am  certain,  by  him  from 
a  feeling  that  the  poetic  mind  of 
Lamartine  was  only  exaggerating 
his  own  estimate  of  the  Count's 
character. 

"  He  is  false,  malignant,  bigot- 
ed, unscrupulous,  unpatriotic,"  said 
Lamartine  to  Senior. 

He  really  was  nothing  of  all 
this,  but  he  was  what  he  strongly 
recommended  others  to  be  —  en- 
thusiastic, and  this  to  a  degree 
which  amounted  almost  to  mania. 
Whatever  became  for  the  time 
being  the  object  of  his  adoration, 
to  that  idol  must  all  bow,  regard- 
less of  the  possibility,  at  no  distant 
date,  of  the  idol  being  discarded 
by  him  altogether,  while  it  became 
the  object  of  devotion  of  those 
he  had  taught  to  know  and  appre- 
ciate it. 

Have  we  not  in  England  known 
more  than  one  instance  of  such 
enthusiasts  leading  their  believers 
to  worship  them  because  they 
knew  the  simplicity  of  mind,  the 
ardour  of  soul,  and  genuineness  of 
purpose  which  actuated  them,  but 
who  by  their  opponents  were  char- 
acterised as  Lamartine  described 
Montalembert,  because,  like  Lam- 
artine, they  were  ignorant  of  the 
man  they  condemned  1 

Lamartine's  words,  bereft  of 
their  own  malignancy  and  exag- 


geration, might  have  been  truer 
had  they  stood  thus : — 

He  was  changeable,  impulsive, 
ardent,  careless,  and  desponding. 

He  defended  with  all  his  soul 
the  cause  he  advocated  for  the  time 
being,  but  he  often  changed  sides. 

He  charged  an  enemy  with  a 
fury  that  savoured  of  hatred,  but 
it  was  never  the  result  of  malig- 
nant premeditation. 

He  was  an  ardent  Catholic,  but 
he  detested  despotism  under  any 
form  or  shape ;  and  his  hostility 
to  clerical  influence  cannot  justify 
a  term  of  bigotry  being  applied  to 
him. 

All  to  the  idea  of  the  moment, 
he  forgot  in  his  enthusiasm  the 
worship  he  had  bestowed  on  other 
and  sometimes  diametrically  op- 
posed principles ;  but  a  less  unscru- 
pulous being  never  lived — and  as 
to  patriotism,  he  loved  his  country 
almost  to  idolatry,  but  he  certainly 
never  took  for  his  models  men  like 
Guizot  or  Lamartine,  a  fault  which 
they  never  forgave  him. 

On  Wednesday  evenings  when 
the  Countess  de  Montalembert  re- 
ceived, her  rooms  were  full  of 
men  who  were  moved  by  the  most 
generous  impulses  and  the  most 
patriotic  aims ;  nor  was  it  the 
least  of  the  advantages  derived 
by  the  kindness  of  the  Montalem- 
berts  that  at  that  time  I  was 
allowed  to  listen  to  Changarnier, 
Keller,  Melun,  Dupanloup,  Trochu, 
and  St  Marc  Girardin,  in  their 
hospitable  house  in  the  Rue  du  Bac. 


A   STRANGE    OCCURRENCE. 


The  following  I  make  no  apology 
for  giving  to  the  public,  nor  do  I 
volunteer  any  comment,  as  people 
are  divided  in  opinion  as  regards 
supernatural  influences  at  work  in 
the  world ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
side  either  with  those  who  alto- 


gether disbelieve  them,  or  with 
those  who,  like  the  Rev.  Mr  Lee 
in  his  book  '  Glimpses  in  the 
Twilight,'  credit  their  existence 
implicitly. 

If   I   have   a  duty  to  fulfil  in 
narrating  this  episode  in  my  life, 
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it  is  to  tell  the  incident  as  it 
happened,  even  in  its  most  trivial 
and  uninteresting  details,  and  leave 
the  reader  to  form  his  own  con- 
clusions. 

On  the  19th  of  January  1865, 
it  would  seem  by  my  journal  that 
after  dinner  I  sallied  forth  to 
Gray's  Inn,  for  the  purpose  of 
rehearsing  the  "  Scrap  of  Paper," 
which  some  barrister  friends  and 
myself  intended  to  act  in  private 
theatricals  which  we  contemplated. 

For  some  reason  or  another  the 
rehearsal  was  postponed;  and  after 
an  hour  spent  with  my  friends 
— Mr  Molloy,  the  eminent  song- 
composer,  being  one,  his  brother, 
now  M.P.  for  King's  County,  an- 
other, and  Mr  Schwenck  Gilbert 
a  third — I  sauntered  home. 

I  had  to  go  the  length  of  Oxford 
Street  and  part  of  Holborn.  As  I 
reached  Little  Queen  Street,  I  was 
impelled  to  have  a  look  at  the 
Shoe-Black  Home,  which,  in  imi- 
tation of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  excel- 
lent institution,  had  been  founded 
for  poor  Catholic  vagrant  boys, 
and  in  which,  being  its  secretary, 
I  took  at  the  time  more  than  con- 
siderable interest. 

It  was  in  itself  an  absurd  idea 
to  have  a  look  at  the  outside  of  a 
very  poor  house  in  a  very  shabby 
street  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night; 
but  I  obeyed  the  impulse  never- 
theless, and  when  I  came  in  front 
of  the  house,  found  that  it  was 
lighted  up,  contrary  to  all  regula- 
tions, which  enjoined  lights  to  be 
out  by  nine. 

Having  rung  the  bell,  I  was 
answered  by  the  wife  of  the  super- 
intendent— a  poor  woman,  who,  for 
a  few  shillings  a-week,  tended  to 
the  comforts  of  the  ragged  urchins 
under  her  care. 

To  the  question  why  the  lights 
were  not  turned  out,  she  gave  an 
evasive  answer  to  the  effect  that 
her  husband  had  been  obliged  to 


go  out,  and  that  she  was  waiting 
for  him,  &c., — all  of  which  I  might 
believe,  as  I  liked. 

I  told  her  I  would  report  the 
matter  to  the  committee,  and  left 
her  in  great  fear  lest  her  dis- 
missal and  that  of  her  husband 
might  be  the  consequence  of  this 
breach  of  the  rules. 

She  appears  to  have  felt  it  so 
much  that  she  fell  ill ;  and  I  never 
saw  her  again  until  a  month  later, 
when,  being  at  the  "  Home  "  with 
a  sister  of  mine  and  the  Dowager 

Lady  B ,  for  the  purpose  of 

giving  the.  boys  the  prizes  they 
had  won,  the  poor  superintend- 
ent's wife  looked  so  ill  and  haggard 

that  I  asked  Lady  B to  say 

something  encouraging,  which  she 
did. 

Upon  this  the  woman  turned  to 
me,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have  been  ill,  very 
ill,  ever  since  the  night  you  was 
here,  and  you  have  had  no  pity 
for  a  poor  old  woman  that  was 
sick. 

"You  were  going  out  to  shoot 
wild  duck,  and  you  promised  to 
send  me  some,  but  you  never  did ; 
and  for  a  gentleman  to  break  his 
promise  to  a  poor  woman  is  too 
bad — is  it  not,  my  lady  1 " 

There  was  only  one  conclusion 
to  arrive  at — that  the  poor  crea- 
ture was  mad ;  for  it  so  happened 
that  at  that  time  I  had  never  so 
much  as  shot  any  game  whatsoever, 
much  less  a  wild  duck ;  arid  my 
circumstances  were  such,  that  even 
had  I  been  going  to  shoot  any- 
where, it  is  more  than  probable 
that  I  would  never  have  sent  this 
woman  any  game  at  all,  and  very 
certain  that  I  would  not  have  con- 
sidered a  wild  duck  as  proper  food 
for  her. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  on  the  18th 
of  March  following  we  received 
the  following  telegram  from  Com- 
mander, now,  I  believe,  Captain 
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Fenwick,    then    in    command    of 
the  Harrier: — 

"I  regret  to  say  that  your 
brother  was  lost  in  the  Falkland 
Islands  on  the  1 9th  January 
whilst  out  shooting  wild  duck." 

He  was  acting  -  lieutenant  of 
the  Harrier,  with  which  ship  he 
had  exchanged  from  the  ill -fated 
Orpheus  a  month  before  she  was 
a  complete  wreck  on  Manukan 
Bar  in  New  Zealand,  and  was  on 
his  way  home  when  he  met  with 
his  terrible  end. 


We  were  more  than  brothers  to 
each  other ;  we  were  bosom  friends, 
and  like  one  another  in  face, 
though  not  in  stature. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  poor 
woman  at  the  "  Home "  saw  him 
in  her  delirium,  and  took  him  for 
me?  Did  he  select  the  work  in 
which  I  was  most  deeply  inter- 
ested at  the  time  to  give  me  warn- 
ing of  his  loss  on  that  desolate 
island  ? 

Again  I  say,  I  make  no  com- 
ments, but  the  facts  are  as  I  have 
related  them. 


CHEAP    DINNER. 


Attaches  are  careless  individuals 
in  money  matters,  and  I  was  no 
exception  to  the,  rule,  though  I 
ought  to  have  had  every  reason  to 
be  more  careful  than  most,  not 
being  gifted  with  much  at  any 
time. 

It  happened,  however,  that  on  a 
lovely  morning  of  August  1868,  I 
was  sadly  distressed  by  the  state 
of  my  finances  and  the  exiguous 
proportions  of  my  cash  in  hand. 

It  occurred  to  me  therefore, 
that  having  noticed  some  very 
clean  establishments  called  "  Bou- 
illons Duval,"  I  would  give  my- 
self the  melancholy  satisfaction  of 
dining  there  instead  of  at  the  club 
or  at  one  of  the  great  restaurants 
of  the  day,  Brabant,  Voisin,  Du- 
rant,  Cafe  Anglais,  or  La  Maison 
d'Or. 

Happily  for  me,  I  was  not  to  be 
alone,  and  the  Hon.  J.  S.  joined 
me  on  the  memorable  occasion. 

We  had  an  excellent  dinner, 
seasoned  with  most  lively  talk  and 
pleasant  remarks,  which  soon  made 
us  forget  the  reason  of  so  much 
economy. 

The  pot  au  feu  was  irreproach- 
able ;  the  entree  perfect ;  the  roast 
excellent ;  three  kinds  of  vegetables 


made  us  feel  the  superiority  of 
French  cooking ;  the  entremet  sucre 
was  more  than  we  required ;  and 
we  never  tasted  better  cheese,  nor 
better  fruit  as  dessert. 

We  washed  the  whole  down  with 
a  bottle  and  a  half  of  "  vieux 
Bordeaux,"  and  we  went  to  the 
expense  of  asking  for  napkins,  for 
which  we  paid  a  penny  apiece. 

The  dinner  altogether  cost  us, 
including  wine  and  fresh  linen, 
9  francs  40  cents,  or  7s.  6d.  De- 
ducting from  this  3  francs  50  cents 
for  wine,  the  dinner  cost  each  of 
us  1  franc  95  cents,  or  Is.  6d. 

We  were  quite  elated,  and  re- 
solved to  finish  the  night  econom- 
ically. So  we  bade  good-bye  to 
this  clean  but  somewhat  hot  estab- 
lishment, and  mounting  the  impe- 
riale  of  the  omnibus  for  Passy,  we 
asked  for  places  at  the  theatre,  and 
were  offered  "  la  loge  Impe"riale " 
for  five  francs  apiece  ! 

We  thought  this  so  cheap  for 
an  Imperial  box,  that  we  acceded 
to  the  request  that  we  should  fill 
it,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling,  as  we  reclined  in  the 
spacious  box,  that  we  had  really 
done  as  much  with  our  moderate 
resources  as  it  was  possible  for 
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wise  men  to  do ;  and  having  laughed 
at  the  suburb  actors,  we  again 
mounted  an  omnibus,  and  by  the 
end  of  our  journey  came  to  the 
conclusion — that  quality  was,  after 
all,  better  than  quantity,  and,  as 
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in  future  we  would  rather  pay  a 
little  more  for  a  good  deal  less, 
than  so  little  for  so  much. 

We  were  surfeited  with  econ- 
omy :  one  night  of  it  had  been 
sufficient.  But  these  were  days 


my  companion  tersely  put  it,  that     when  we  were  young. 


"  MURDER   OR   DUEL  "   CONSULTATION. 


One  night  in  January  1868,  I 
was  leaving  the  Cercle  Agricole,  a 
very  comfortable  proprietary  club 
of  which  I  had  but  recently  been 
elected  a  member,  and  was  making 
my  way  to  the  Pont  Louis  Quinze 
— as  my  Legitimist  fancies  ever 
made  me  call  what  I  suppose  is 
better  known  as  the  Pont  de  la 
Concorde — when  I  was  accosted 
by  a  tall  and  very  well-dressed 
man,  who  seemed  to  me  to  have 
some  great  sorrow ;  and  having 
returned  his  polite  salutation,  I 
waited  for  him  to  speak. 

He  hesitated  so  long  that  I  re- 
marked to  him  that  it  was  very 
cold  for  us  to  be  standing  there 
without  apparent  reason,  unknown 
to  one  another,  and  at  so  late 
an  hour,  when  he  broke  in  with 
the  following  somewhat  startling 
remarks : — 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  cold,  but  colder 
inside  than  outside. 

"  Yes,  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  one  another,  but  that  is  the 
very  reason  why  I  venture  to  crave 
a  few  words  with  you." 

There  was  something  to  me 
so  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  his 
bluntly  telling  me  that  the  only 
reason  why  he  wished  to  speak  to 
me  was  because  he  did  not  know 
me,  that,  given  as  I  was  far  more 
to  laughter  than  to  the  seriousness 
of  life,  it  did  not  at  once  strike  me 
that  the  poor  fellow  might  be  a 
lunatic. 

Answering  him,  therefore,  in 
his  own  strain,  I  said  that  I  thought 


his  way  of  looking  at  this  matter, 
though  novel  to  me,  was  quite  in^ 
telligible,  provided  he  had  confi- 
dence in  my  being  able  to  answer 
him  satisfactorily. 

His  eyes,  which  up  till  then  had 
been  concealed  by  the  modest  and 
respectful  posture  he  had  adopted, 
suddenly  looked  up  at  me  with  a 
flash  of  fire  in  them  which  told  of 
passion  at  work,  and  with  a  quiv- 
ering lip  he  roused  me  into  fearful 
interest  in  him  by  exclaiming — 

"Monsieur,  I  have  watched  you 
for  the  last  ten  minutes  speaking 
at  the  club  entrance  with  an  older 
man  than  yourself.  I  have  noted 
that  you  and  I  must  be  of  the  same 
age.  I  have  thought  that  you  and 
I  might  be  in  the  same  distress, 
not  of  mind  but  of  purpose  and 
will.  I  know  what  to  do.  I 
know  what  I  should  do ;  but  to 
think  it  out  is  one  thing,  to  do  the 
thing  is  another. 

"Now  you  are  a  stranger,  you 
are  of  my  age,  you  must  have  the 
same  feelings,  the  same  beating  at 
the  heart,  the  same  pride ;  but 
while  you  cannot  sympathise  with 
me  in  what  distresses  me,  because 
you  know  nothing  about  me  and 
my  surroundings,  still  the  similar- 
ity of  our  age,  health,  heart,  and 
feelings  must  make  you  an  impar- 
tial judge.  For  God's  sake,  be  that 
judge !"_ 

At  this  point  he  had  talked  so 
quickly  and  vehemently,  that  be- 
yond noticing  his  fearful  earnest- 
ness, I  had  scarcely  paid  attention 
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to  his  whimsical  logic ;  but  when 
he  called  upon  me  to  be  a  judge, 
and  thought  I  must  be  an  impar- 
tial judge  because  I  did  not  know 
him,  I  remember  being  immensely 
struck  with  the  argument  as  justi- 
fication for  my  appealing  to  stran- 
gers in  some  of  the  numerous 
difficulties  which  beset  my  path 
in  life. 

I  therefore  meekly  answered, 
that  to  be  judge  I  must  hear  the 
cause  he  had  to  plead ;  but  an 
incipient  feeling  that  I  had  better 
be  near  a  police  station  in  case  of 
necessity,  made  me  add  that  I 
would  take  it  as  a  favour  if  he 
would  tell  me  his  story  walking 
instead  of  standing,  as  we  were 
fast  being  numbed  by  the  cold ; 
and  as  he  assented,  I  retraced  my 
steps  towards  the  Place  du  Palais 
Bourbon,  alias  du  Corps  Legislatif, 
near  which  I  knew  there  was  a 
police  station. 

As  we  walked  along  I  was  im- 
mensely struck  by  the  perfect 
manners,  the  grace  of  movement, 
the  polished  tones  of  his  voice  and 
language,  and  wondered  if  and 
where  I  had  met  him  before.  I 
was  on  the  point  of  putting  some 
leading  questions  to  him  so  as  to 
gather  something  about  his  belong- 
ings, when  I  reflected  over  his 
singular  logic,  and  thought  silence 
alone  on  my  part  would  obtain  his 
confidence. 

When  we  had  walked  a  few 
paces,  and  had  got  abreast  of  my 
club  again,  my  unknown  friend 
said — 

"  Monsieur,  I  am  in  the  army — 
a  lieutenant  in  the  army;  but  that 
is  enough." 

"  How  is  it  you  are  not  in 
uniform  ? " 

"  Ah,  monsieur,  that  is  the 
question — the  whole  question :  why 
am  I  not  1 " 

This  rather  gave  a  revulsion  to 
my  feelings.  I  began  to  be  vexed, 


and  to  believe  I  had  to  deal  with 
a  knave. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  on  leave  ? " 
I  said. 

"  Permission  de  quinze  jours,"  he 
replied;  and  added — "  quinze  jours 
pour  tuer  mon  colonel." 

I  started.  "  To  do  what  1  to  kill 
your  colonel?  Who  is  he,  and 
what  has  he  done,  and  what  the 
deuce  have  I  got  to  do  with  such 
a  proposition,  or  you  with  me,  that 
you  should  openly  talk  to  me  of 
such  a  project?" 

I  was  wellnigh  frantic,  when 
he  stopped  me  with  this  cool  re- 
mark— 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  know 
how  to  do  it,  but  have  not  the  will?" 

Was  any  man  ever  placed  in 
such  a  position  ?  I  thought.  Here 
is  a  French  colonel's  life  in  my 
hands,  and  his  murderer  awaiting 
my  orders  ! 

At  once  the  gravity  of  the  whole 
thing  overwhelmed  me,  and  I  re- 
monstrated with  the  stranger,  that 
he  had  no  right  to  place  any  one 
wholly  unknown  to  him  in  such 
a  predicament. 

"  Does  death  alarm  you  ? "  he 
asked. 

"Not  mine,  but  that  of  an- 
other does." 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  so  sensitive,  it 
remains  for  me  to  beg  your  pardon, 
and  to  wish  you  good  night." 

"  But,  sir,"  I  said,  "  I  think  it 
somewhat  cool  to  dismiss  me  with 
so  few  words." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  go,"  he 
quickly  replied. 

By  this  time  my  mind  was  made 
up.  I  would  sift  the  matter  to 
the  end,  save  the  colonel,  save  the 
young  man,  save  myself,  save 
everybody,  and  all  by  means  of 
the  police. 

"  Well,"  I  slowly  remarked,  "  I 
am  here  to  listen  to  what  you  have 
to  say." 

"You   cannot    mean  that, 
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you  have  cut  me  short  every  time  ; 
and  indeed  you,  as  an  unknown 
person  to  me,  are  as  bad  as  those 
I  know." 

"  Then  you  have  spoken  of  your 
project  to  your  friends  1 " 

"  Certainly  ;  but  they  are  so  pre- 
judiced that  they  cannot  see  the 
matter  in  its  true  light.'' 

«  But " 

"  Pardon  me ;  but  do  not  inter- 
rupt me  any  more,  for  it  is  getting 
desperately  late,  and  to-morrow 
before  noon  the  deed  must  be 
done." 

I  inwardly  trembled,  but  said, 
"Go  on." 

"  My  colonel,"  began  the  young 
man,  "  wishes  to  marry  the  girl  I 
want  to  be  my  wife." 

"  What  does  the  girl  say  to 
this  ? " 

"  Permettez,"  he  continued ; 
"  the  girl  knows  nothing  about 
either  of  us,  nor  need  she  know 
anything ;  and  therefore,  thank 
heaven,  she  will  be  spared  all 
thought  of  both." 

This  was  getting  too  much  for 
my  patience,  and  yet  I  was  riveted 
to  the  ground  I  stood  on  from 
mere  and  sheer  interest. 

"Passe  pour  le  mariage,"  then 
carelessly  remarked  the  young  man. 
"  It  may  or  may  not  take  place ; 
but  here  comes  the  point.  In  con- 
versation with  me  my  colonel  said, 
'  No  nonsense, — you  are  a  lieuten- 
ant ;  I  am  your  colonel.  What  I 
wish  is  your  law ;  if  it  is  not,  name 
of  a  thousand  thunders  I  will  make 
it  law, — you  hear  me  1 '  ' 

This  rigmarole  sounded  quite 
awful  in  French,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  in  the  voice  of  my  poor 
friend. 

"  Pas  de  betise  ou  nom  d'un 
mille  tonnerres,"  he  repeated ; 
"  that  is  what  I  say  of  my  colonel. 
Now  I  ask  you,  had  he  any  right 
to  speak  to  me  like  that  ? " 

"  But  were  you  both  speaking 


of  the  lady  you  just  now  alluded 
to?" 

"  I  believe  he  was  alluding  to 
her." 

"  Oh  ! " 

"  And  so  I  called  him  out. 
'  Vas  te  faire  pendre,'  the  colonel 
replied.  I  said  not  a  word,  but 
went  home  resolved  to  kill  that 
man." 

"But,"  I  said,  "you  told  me 
just  now  that  you  knew  how  you 
were  to  kill  him,  but  had  not  rex 
solved  upon  the  deed." 

"Did  I?" 

"  Certainly ;  and  that  is  what 
alarmed  me." 

"  Then  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  What,  then,  am  I  to  judge,  if 
you  are  resolved  1 " 

He  looked  at  me  a  moment  fix- 
edly, and  then  resolutely. 

"  Whether  he  deserves  to  die  the 
death  of  a  dog  or  of  a  gentleman. 
To  fight  him,  I  must  resign  ;  and 
my  family  beg  me  not  to  resign.  In 
the  army,  he  remains  my  colonel, 
and  I  cannot  lay  hands  on  him. 
Shall  I,  though  in  the  army,  shoot 
him  dead  in  his  bed,  on  parade, 
at  the  mess,  anywhere,  and  be 
taken  up  to  justify  his  words  ? 
— did  you  mark  them  ?  '  Go  and  be 
hanged ; '  or  shall  I  resign,  pain 
my  family,  my  dearest  and  near- 
est ones- — but  resign,  and  call  out 
this  unhung  rascal  1  That  is  the 
point.  I  have  obtained  leave  of  a 
fortnight  from  my  regiment.  I 
have  brooded  on  this  every  minute 
since,  and  now  we  are  within  a 
few  hours  of  the  decision,  which 
you  must  take  for  me,  and  by 
which  I  promise  you  to  abide." 

I  was  not  by  this  time  so 
alarmed  as  before,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  selecting  a  duel,  in  the 
choice  of  a  duel  and  a  base  assas- 
sination, cheered  my  appalled  con- 
science a  little. 

"  This  is  a  very  serious  question 
indeed,"  I  replied;  "and  as  you 
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say  it  is  really  a  question  of  a  few 
hours  only,  I  will,  with  your  per- 
mission, call  at  the  club  yonder, 
where  the  lights  are  still  burning, 
and  see  whether  a  friend  of  mine 
is  still  there.  He  has  been  a  sol- 
dier, and  will  give  you  sound  ad- 
vice. For  my  part,  I  am  so  ex- 
cited by  your  narrative,  and  so 
truly  pained  by  the  desperate 
grief  which  overwhelms  you,  that 
I  could  not  trust  myself  to  give 
you  as  sound  an  advice  as  you 
require.  We  have  been  so  long 
together  that  we  have  become 
almost  friends,  and  my  desire  for 
your  interest  might  blind  the  re- 
quirements which  your  honour  con- 
ceives to  be  necessary.  Walk 
on  to  the  place,  and  when  I 
whistle,  walk  casually  towards 
the  club.  I  will  meet  you  half- 
way." 

All  this  was  duly  taken  in  and 
acted  on.  Instead  of  to  the  club, 
I  ran  to  the  police  station,  got  a 
policeman  in  plain  clothes,  told 
him  very  rapidly  my  story,  walked 
out  with  him,  whistled,  and  met 
my  poor  friend,  whom  I  was  be- 
traying in  the  interest  of  hu- 
manity. 

When  I  had  introduced  the  two 
to  one  another,  I  bowed  politely, 
and  returned  to  the  Embassy  — 
where  I  ought  to  have  been  two 
hours  before — not,  however,  with- 
out hearing  the  click  of  the  man- 
acles as  they  were  clapped  on  my 


friend's  arms,  and  feeling  that  I 
had  acted  like  a  cowardly  ruffian. 

From  him  no  sound  came,  no 
protest,  not  a  word  of  complaint. 
He  walked  to  the  station  as  erect 
as  a  high-born  gentleman  can  who 
has  no  dirty  action  to  be  ashamed 
of ;  while  I,  in  preventing  blood- 
shed, proceeded  on  my  way  as  if 
I  had  forged  my  best  friend's 
name. 

The  next  day  I  called  at  the 
police  office  for  information,  but 
could  not  get  any.  I  pleaded  my 
official  position  as  an  attaclie  to 
her  Majesty's  Embassy. 

All  I  could  hear  was,  that  the 
police  and  the  family  of  the  young 
man  were  most  grateful  to  me 
for  being  the  cause  of  his  appre- 
hension. 

"  But  let  me  know  his  name,"  I 
begged. 

"That,  sir,  is  what  we  particu- 
larly wish  to  hide.  If  we  tell  it 
you,  it  will  be  in  the  papers 
to-morrow ;  and  the  family  of 
the  unfortunate  lunatic  are  too 
powerful  to  be  dragged  into  the 
public  press  for  the  commiser- 
ation of  those  with  whom  they 
associate." 

I  never  got  more  information 
than  that ;  but  I  was  consoled. 
The  case  was  one  which  the  peo- 
ple mostly  interested  were  grate- 
ful for  the  part  I  had  played  in 
it ;  and  despite  his  logic,  my  poor 
strange  friend  was  a  lunatic. 


INFALLIBILITY    OP    THE    POPE CONVERSATION    WITH    MR    GLADSTONE. 


The  latter  part  of  the  year  1869 
was  occupied  by  the  Catholic 
world  in  speculation  as  to  the 
results  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council 
summoned  at  Rome  for  the  8th  of 
December,  and  which,  it  was  well 
known,  was  intended  by  Pope 
Pius  IX.  to  be  the  last  in  the 
great  series  which  began  at  Jeru- 


salem shortly  after  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era. 

Assembled  to  define  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  and  to  condemn  the 
teachings  of  those  who  in  the 
course  of  history  had  strayed  from 
it,  the  Councils  of  the  Church  had 
successively  banished  from  the 
Catholic  fold  the  Donatists,  Arian- 
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ism,  Pelagius,  Eutychianism,  Ori- 
gen,  the  Iconoclasts,  the  Albi- 
genses,  John  Huss,  Luther,  Calvin, 
and  the  schismatics. 

It  was  now  declared  that  the 
spirit  of  the  age  had  encroached 
upon  Catholicism ;  that  rational- 
ism had  entered  the  heart  of  so 
many  of  its  adherents,  and  under- 
mined the  obedience  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical mandates  of  so  many  of  its 
children,  that  it  had  become  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  the  supreme  au- 
thority by  establishing  a  superior 
tribunal  from  which  no  appeal 
could  be  allowed,  and  whose  de- 
cision should  be  law  throughout 
the  spiritual  Catholic  world. 

To  most  Catholics  there  seemed 
little  to  object  to  in  the  elevation  of 
a  belief  into  the  dignity  of  a  creed, 
for  in  the  Catechism  it  was  always 
taught  that  speaking  ex  cathedra, — 
that  is,  in  the  name  of  the  Church, 
— the  sovereign  Pontiff  could  not 
err,  however  fallible  he  might  be 
as  a  man ;  but  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
weakening  the  Catholic  ranks  by 
the  proclamation  of  a  dogma  which 
would  shut  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
Church  all  those  who  could  not 
separate  in  mind  the  person  of  the 
supreme  Pontiff  from  the  wise  or 
unwise  priest  who  might  in  times 
to  come  occupy  that  august  posi- 
tion, there  was  naturally  consider- 
able differences  of  opinion. 

In  France  the  archives  of  the 
Nuncio's  Chancery  could  tell  how 
earnest  and  how  strong  was  the 
opposition  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
claiming such  a  dogma,  even  in  the 
pious  Faubourg  St  Germain,  among 
the  most  bigoted  religious  enthusi- 
asts as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the 
more  moderate  and  deep-thinking 
men. 

Monsignore,  now  Cardinal  Chigi, 
one  of  the  pleasantest  -  mannered 
prelates  it  has  been  the  privilege 
of  the  Vatican  to  send  as  envoy  to 
a  foreign  Court,  could  only  reply 


to  the  many  anxious  queries  which 
were  hourly  addressed  to  him  by 
a  cautious  "  aspettate  "  ;  while  his 
clever  secretary,  the  Abbe  Luc- 
ciardi,  with  whom  I  had  many 
a  discussion  on  this  disagreeable 
subject,  was  invariably  wont  to 
argue  that  if  the  Pope  was  to  be 
declared  infallible,  and  as  Catholics 
we  wished  to  remain  within  the 
fold  of  the  Church,  it  was  better 
to  be  silent  and  leave  the  future 
to  take  care  of  itself.  ^ 

An  argument  of  his  was  pecu- 
liarly specious. 

"It  is  now  a  dogma,"  said  he, 
"that  the  declarations  of  the 
Church  are  infallible.  These  dec- 
larations come  from  the  Church 
assembled  in  Council.  If  the 
Council  declare  that  the  head  of 
the  Church  is  infallible  when 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
Church,  the  Pope  himself  is  bound 
to  accept  this  decision ;  and  if  the 
Pope  himself  accepts  it,  his  spir- 
itual children  are  bound  to  do  the 
same." 

"  So  far  so  good,"  was  the  reply; 
"  but  what  about  its  opportune- 
ness 1." 

That  was  the  key  to  the  whole 
Catholic  opposition  to  the  dogma ; 
and  events  proved  how  the  clever- 
est and  most  learned  Cardinals  of 
England,  Germany,  France,  and 
the  Austrian  empire  opposed  the 
wishes  of  Pio  Nono  on  the  ground, 
not  of  belief,  but  of  prudence. 

The  Church  has  spoken,  and 
Catholic  mouths  are  sealed,  but 
in  1869  they  had  not  been  closed, 
and  clamour  was  loud,  long,  and 
in  many  cases  uproarious. 

The  French  Government  were 
up  in  arms,  and  M.  Daru,  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Olli- 
vier  Ministry,  was  clamorous  for 
civil  intervention  of  foreign  States 
in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
Rome,  so  as  to  establish  at  once 
the  point  that  no  decision  of  the 
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Council  should  be  binding  on  the 
established  relations  of  the  Church 
and  State  as  secured  by  concord- 
ates  and  conventions ;  while  he  was 
peculiarly  anxious  to  prove  that 
the  moment  chosen  by  Rome  for 
the  proclamation  of  such  a  dogma 
was  not  only  highly  injudicious, 
but  might  lead  to  all  manner  of 
complications,  which  in  the  inter- 
est of  peace  it  was  the  duty  of 
Governments  to  prevent  by  well- 
marked  civil  interference. 

But  the  temper  of  the  Vatican 
soon  showed  itself  by  the  categori- 
cal refusal  to  allow  any  lay  repre- 
sentatives of  any  Powers  to  enter 
the  conclave. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  disclose  the 
part  which  this  country  took  in 
this  great  contest  between  Europe 
and  the  Roman  clergy ;  but  I  may 
mention,  that  one  morning  in  Jan- 
uary 1870,  on  copying  a  despatch 
which  had  arrived  at  the  Embassy, 
I  threw  up  my  arms  in  despair, 
and  considered  the  infallibility  of 
the  Pope  a  settled  matter. 

On  the  16th  March,  a  week 
after  I  had  left  Paris,  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  present  at  a  party 
which  Mr  and  Mrs  Gladstone  were 
offering  to  her  Majesty  the  late 
Queen  of  Holland. 

In  the  crowd  which  thronged 
the  Premier's  house  in  Carlton 
House  Terrace,  Mr  Gladstone  dis- 
covered me,  and  at  once  began  by 
asking  what  was  thought  of  the 
infallibility  in  Paris. 

Full  of  what  I  had  read  and  of 
the  feelings  of  dismay  with  which 
I  now  beheld  as  a  certainty  what 
I  had  so  long  hoped  might  be  de- 
ferred, I  did  not  quite  trust  my- 
self in  answer,  but  of  all  the  silly 
manners  of  getting  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty, chose  the  silliest,  and  asked 
whether  Mr  Gladstone  wished  me 
to  answer  rather  as  he  hoped  the 
reply  might  be,  than  as  the  facts 
seemed  to  me  to  warrant. 


I  got  what  I  deserved,  for  in  a 
very  irritated  tone  Mr  Gladstone 
remarked  that  if  he  did  me  the 
honour  to  ask  a  question,  it  was 
of  course  to  know  the  facts. 

"Then,"  I  said,  "sir,  I  must  in- 
form you  that  the  infallibility  is 
settled,  and  the  dogma  is  a  thing 
of  the  past." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  If  France  and  England  are  of 
one  mind,  and  intend  to  interfere 
in  Rome  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  bishops  and  prelates  assembled 
there,  then  the  result  of  the  Coun- 
cil is  a  foregone  conclusion." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  It  is  clear  that  Rome  cannot 
oppose  force  to  laic  interference, 
but  she  can  oppose  obstinacy;  and 
as  France  seems  determined  to  in- 
sist on  being  allowed  to  interfere 
with  proceedings  in  which  she  has 
nothing  to  do,  since  her  cardinals 
are  there  to  represent  her  in  case 
of  need  ;  and  if  this  country, 
through  its  Ministers,  is  anxious  to 
uphold  the  course  France  wants  to 
adopt,  even  though  it  be  done  un- 
officially,— Rome  will  meet  both 
Powers  by  the  resolve  to  pass  the 
dogma  in  spite  of  every  remon- 
strance." 

Mr  Gladstone  was  quite  beside 
himself  with  excitement. 

"  I  cannot  believe  this,"  he  said ; 
"I  never  will;"  and  he  left  me  as 
abruptly  as  he  had  joined  me  in 
the  first  instance. 

I  had  not  recovered  from  the 
nervous  shock  of  this  first  con- 
versation, when  Mr  Gladstone  was 
back  again,  and  making  me  sit 
down  beside  him,  asked  me  most 
kindly  where  I  was  appointed 
to. 

"  To  Constantinople,"  I  replied. 

"Indeed!  Then  I  want  you  to 
study  two  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant questions." 

"Which?" 

"  But  first  let  me  ask  you,  what 
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will  the  French  Catholics  do  if  the 
dogma  is  proclaimed  1 " 

"  Most  of  them  will  submit." 

"  And  do  they  not  resent  the 
principle  that  one  man  can  lay 
down  religious  doctrine  for  his 
fellow-creatures  to  believe,  and  that 
he  is  infallible  in  the  righteousness 
of  his  utterances  ? " 

"  They  do  not  consider  the  time 
opportune." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
they  consider  any  time  opportune 
for  such  a  doctrine  1 " 

"  That  is  a  proposition  that  can 
only  arise  out  of  the  present  pre- 
dicament in  which  we  are  situ- 
ated." 

"  Well,  but  are  you  really  stat- 
ing a  fact  when  you  assert  that  the 
laic  interference  of  any  Power  in 
Europe  will  be  met  by  obstinacy 
in  Rome  1 " 

"  I  have  no  right  to  put  it  in 
those  words,  but  I  do  maintain 
that  those  words  indicate  most 
correctly  what,  in  my  opinion,  will 
occur." 

After  a  pause  Mr  Gladstone 
added,  "  You  have  greatly  surprised 
me,  and  what  you  say  does  not 
tally  with  what  I  hear ;  but  I  dare- 
say there  is  a  good  deal  in  justifi- 
cation of  your  surmise.  You  are 
going  to  Constantinople,  I  think 
you  said  ? " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Then  study  the  Armenian  and 
Bulgarian  questions." 

I  went  to  Constantinople.  I 
studied  both  questions.  The  Ar- 
lenian  was  a  little  schism  produced 
in  that  community  by  the  ill  feel- 
ing which  the  elevation  of  Monsig- 
nor  Hassoun  to  the  Patriarchate 
had  given  rise  to,  and  which  would 


have  collapsed  long  before  it  actu- 
ally did,  had  not  France  seen  in  it 
an  opportunity  of  regaining  her  in- 
fluence in  the  East,  through  the 
medium  of  Rome  and  Catholicism  ; 
while  the  Bulgarian  question  was 
the  means  chosen  by  Russia  to  work 
her  influence  in  Macedonia  and  the 
Balkans,  and  by  using  the  desired 
autonomy  of  the  Bulgarian  Church 
as  an  incentive  to  discontent  against 
the  Porte,  to  prepare  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  Bulgarian  subjects  of 
Turkey  for  the  war  which  carne 
about  in  1878. 

I  may  mention  here,  that  talking 
to  General  Ignatieff  one  day  of 
the  impossibility  of  giving  limits 
to  a  Bulgarian  Church  so  as  to 
satisfy  the  canon  of  the  orthodox 
Church  which  obliged  a  country 
desirous  of  religious  autonomy  to 
have  also  well  -  defined  political 
limits,  the  General  took  me  to  his 
room,  and  pointing  to  a  map  of 
Turkey,  said — 

"  Ah,  ils  veulent  des  limites  ;  eh 
bien,  les  voila  les  limites  de  la  Bul- 
garie  ! "  and  he  pointed  to  the  Dan- 
ube in  the  north  and  Salonica  to 
the  south. 

It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to 
remark  that  these  were  the  exact 
limits  of  his  Treaty  of  San  Stef- 
ano;  nor  is  it  less  curious  to  my 
purpose  to  note  that  while  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Italian  prelates 
carried  the  day  against  what  was 
deemed  judicious  delay  and  inop- 
portuneness,  as  I  had  mentioned  to 
Mr  Gladstone,  this  great  English 
statesman  had  sifted  in  1870  the 
importance  of  two  most  remark- 
able religious  quarrels  in  the  far 
East,  which  were  only  to  have 
their  solution  many  years  later. 
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FLORIDA:    THE    STATE    OF    ORANGE-GROVES. 


FLORIDA  is  one  of  the  anoma- 
lies of  American  progress.  It  con- 
tains the  oldest  settlement  in  the 
Union,  and  yet  to  nine  out  of 
every  ten  Americans  it  is  the  least 
known  of  all  the  States.  St 
Augustine,  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Florida,  had  echoed  the  solemn 
tones  of  the  Mass  for  more  than 
half  a  century  before  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth ;  but 
it  was  left  far  behind  in  the  race 
between  the  Latin  and  the  An- 
glo-Saxon forces  of  colonisation. 
While  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  the 
North  was  hewing  down  the  prime- 
val forest,  driving  back  the  Red 
Indian,  planting  cities  on  the  prai- 
rie, and  digging  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  for  coal  and  iron, 
the  Spaniard  in  the  South  vege- 
tated, decayed,  and  gradually  dis- 
appeared. Bit  by  bit  his  splen- 
did colonial  empire  slipped  through 
his  fingers,  Florida  among  the  rest ; 
and  the  inevitable  Anglo  -  Saxon 
succeeded  to  a  heritage  which  only 
he  had  strength  and  energy  to  rule. 
Spanish  power  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico was  already  on  the  wane  before 
the  middle  of  last  century.  In  her 
wars  of  that  period  with  Great 
Britain  she  lost  the  Antilles,  and 
at  the  peace  of  1765  she  considered 
Florida  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
their  recovery.  In  British  hands 
its  capabilities  were  for  the  first 
time  put  to  the  test.  A  favour- 
able site  was  selected  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  a 
Scottish  colony  was  planted  on  it, 
which  with  Scottish  tenacity  has 
held  its  ground,  though  circum- 
stances did  not  favour  its  growth. 
Twenty  years  later,  Florida  was 
given  back  to  Spain;  but  the  Scotch 
colony  on  Lake  de  Funiak  sur- 
vived all  political  changes  and 


transformations.  Its  offspring  may 
be  met  everywhere  round  the  Gulf 
— as  captains  of  Mississippi  steam- 
boats, as  flourishing  planters,  and 
as  prominent  members  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century 
the  South  was  the  true  Land  of 
Promise  for  Americans.  Cotton 
and  sugar  ruled  the  Union.  The 
planters  held  the  key  to  the  El 
Dorado  which  then  fascinated 
American  eyes.  They  were  the 
cotton  kings,  and  through  cotton 
they  controlled  Congress.  In  every 
step  and  incident  of  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  day  their  influence  may 
be  traced.  Their  persistence  and 
resolution  cleared  the  Gulf  coast  of 
alien  sovereignty.  They  elbowed 
the  Spaniards  out  of  the  vast  ter- 
ritory which  now  forms  the  States 
of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  on  one 
side,  and  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
on  the  other.  In  1805  they  secured 
complete  control  of  the  river,  by 
inducing  France  to  relinquish 
Louisiana.  In  the  first  twenty 
years  of  the  present  century  this 
huge  acquisition  was  digested  and 
organised.  Missouri  was  erected 
into  a  territory  in  1812,  only  three 
years  after  Illinois.  Then  came 
Alabama  in  1817,  and  Arkansas 
in  1819. 

The  slave  line  had  been  sharp- 
ly drawn  at  the  Ohio,  and  it  was 
understood  between  planters  and 
abolitionists  that  there  could  be 
no  further  extension  of  slave  la- 
bour to  the  North.  But,  by  the 
same  tacit  agreement,  the  entire 
South  was  abandoned  to  it.  The 
planters  realised  the  uncertainty  of 
their  position,  and  never  rested 
until  they  had  secured  every  foot 
of  land  that  might  be  of  any  future 
value  to  them.  Florida  was  the 
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last  of  their  acquisitions.  It 
rounded  off  their  domain,  and 
made  them  masters  of  the  Gulf. 
But  sixty  years  ago  they  had  no 
practical  use  for  it ;  its  value  was 
purely  political  and  prospective. 
They  had  a  very  low  opinion  of  its 
soil  and  capabilities;  and  while 
they  still  possessed  millions  of 
acres  of  virgin  soil  within  their 
own  borders,  there  was  no  attrac- 
tion to  draw  them  to  a  remote 
peninsula,  celebrated  only  for  its 
savage  Indians  and  its  alligators. 
Previous  to  the  civil  war,  Florida 
was  as  little  known  to  the  aver- 
age American  as  Jamaica ;  and 
less  than  either  Mexico  or  Cuba. 
Even  Southerners  had  a  very 
limited  acquaintance  with  it.  The 
planters  had  begun  to  find  their 
way  into  West  Florida,  where  a 
marked  preponderance  of  negroes 
in  the  population  still  attests  their 
presence;  but  they  thought  of  it 
only  in  connection  with  cotton. 
The  peninsula  itself  was  considered 
useless  for  cotton,  and  only  a  stray 
planter  now  and  again  pitched  his 
tent  there.  This,  in  a  word,  is 
the  explanation  of  how,  though  an 
old  State,  Florida  is  still  a  yoxing 
and  virgin  country.  It  did  not  fit 
into  the  planter  dispensation,  and 
its  day  did  not  dawn  until  the  ris- 
ing of  a  new  sun.  When  slavery 
and  slave  labour  had  been  wiped 
out  from  the  South,  admitting  the 
ingress  of  free  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry, then  Florida  found  its 
vocation. 

There  are  in  the  South  certain 
States  which  native  Southerners 
speak  of,  in  a  half -jocular,  half- 
contemptuous  way,  as  "Yankee 
States."  Georgia  boasts  that  dis- 
tinction, and  is  proud  of  it.  She 
owes  it  partly  to  the  large  and 
growing  influx  of  Northern  blood 
into  her  territory,  partly  to  the 
infusion  of  Northern  habits  and 
ideas  among  her  own  people.  In 


a  short  time  Florida  will  be  more 
of  a  Yankee  State  than  even 
Georgia.  It  is  Northern  men  who 
have  laid  hold  of  her  and  raised 
her  as  it  were  from  the  dead.  It 
is  Northern  capital  which  winter 
after  winter  overruns  the  State 
like  a  flood,  leaving  it  enriched, 
and  better  than  ever  satisfied  with 
itself.  It  was  Northern  farmers 
who  came  down  and  looked  at  her 
sandy  soil,  and  thought  there  was 
more  in  it  perhaps  than  met  ^he 
eye.  They  tilled  it  scientifically, 
fertilised  it,  and  discovered  its 
latent  capabilities.  After  the  first 
success,  they  came  south  in  shoals, 
bringing  with  them  their  rare 
qualities  as  agriculturists — shrewd 
observation,  watchful  care,  and 
unceasing  industry.  They  indulged 
their  passion  for  experiment  by  in- 
troducing new  plants  and  new 
modes  of  culture.  By  studying 
the  climate  and  the  soil,  they  have 
produced  an  orange  which  is  not 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  ordinary  oranges.  It 
is  a  delicacy  by  itself,  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  world,  and  which 
Spain  need  never  attempt  to  rival. 
Between  an  Indian  River  orange 
and  the  coarse  -  grained,  spongy, 
bitter-sweet  product  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, there  is  nothing  what- 
ever in  common.  The  one  is  a 
thing  to  be  eaten  in  the  usual 
routine  of  life,  the  other  is  a  deli- 
cacy which  we  can  only  hope  to 
stumble  on  at  rare  mom  ents .  A  ripe 
Floridian,  well  grown,  and  in  good 
condition,  melts  in  the  mouth  like  a 
juicy  peach.  It  is  nectar  in  poetic 
form;  and  the  fashionable  mode  of 
eating  it  in  Jacksonville  is  to  cut 
it  in  two  and  empty  it  with  a  tea- 
spoon. So  delicate  is  the  pulp  and 
so  tender  the  skin,  that  the  one 
difficulty  in  enjoying  it  is  the 
handling  of  it. 

But  it  is  rather  early  to  be  get- 
ting into  ecstasies  over  the  Florida 
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orange.  We  mention  it  now  only 
in  passing  as  one  of  the  curious 
accidents  that  helped  to  lift  Florida 
out  of  the  mud.  There  were  many 
others,  and  all  of  them  more  or 
less  peculiar.  Florida  owes  a  great 
deal  to  her  rivers  as  well  as  to  her 
orange  -  groves,  something  to  her 
hotels,  not  a  little  to  her  railways, 
a  little  more  perhaps  to  the  zeal 
of  a  patriotic  press,  and  most  of 
all  to  her  balmy  winters.  They 
are  her  strong  point,  even  above 
and  beyond  the  inimitable  orange. 
They  have  captivated  the  Northern 
Sybarites,  who,  as  regularly  as 
October  returns,  flee  south  by 
thousands  from  the  rigour  of  their 
native  frosts  and  snow  -  storms. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  Floridians 
themselves  that  in  the  past  season 
they  had  about  150,000  winter 
visitors ;  and  a  considerable  grain 
of  salt  may  be  struck  off  and  yet 
leave  a  handsome  total.  The  en- 
tire force  of  the  native  population, 
white  and  coloured,  is  not  much 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
Put  down  a  visitor  for  every  two 
natives,  and  assume  that  he  spends 
on  an  average  a  pound  per  day, — 
the  real  average  will  be  rather  more, 
for  Florida  hotels  have  "  orange  " 
tariffs  as  a  rule,  and  Florida  rail- 
ways are  not  yet  reduced  to  three 
cents  a  mile.  Suppose,  again,  that 
each  visitor  stays  on  an  aver- 
age a  couple  of  weeks — many  re- 
main through  the  winter,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  others  are  merely 
flying  excursionists  who  can  spare 
only  a  few  days — two  weeks  at 
£125,000  per  day  would  yield  a 
million  and  three-quarters  sterling. 
This  Florida  owes  entirely  to  her 
climate,  which  practically  knows  no 
winter.  Even  on  the  St  John's 
River,  which  is  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  frost  only  occurs  now 
and  again.  A  proof  that  it  cannot 
occur  often  is,  that  it  would  kill  the 
oranges,  and  their  culture  would 


have  to  be  given  up.  Last  winter 
was  unusually  cold,  but  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  five  months 
from  November  to  March  inclusive 
was  at  Jacksonville  58°. 7 — eight 
degrees  higher  than  the  correspond- 
ing mean  at  Cannes,  nearly  nine 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  Nice, 
and  two  degrees  above  Los  An- 
geles, in  Southern  California. 

A  "  mean  temperature  "  may  re- 
present very  different  things  in 
two  different  countries.  In  one, 
it  may  be  the  medium  between 
widely  diverging  extremes ;  in  an- 
other, it  may  be  the  average  of  a 
nearly  uniform  series  of  observa- 
tions. It  is  so  in  Florida,  where 
the  winter  temperature  is  not  only 
mild,  but  equable.  It  rarely  rises 
above  70°,  and  seldom  falls  to 
50°.  Many  less  privileged  parts 
of  the  world  would  be  thankful 
for  such  a  summer  as  the  Florid- 
ians have  for  a  winter.  From 
the  Sybarite  point  of  view,  it  has 
a  still  more  rare  advantage  in  its 
comparative  dryness.  In  tropical 
countries  the  winter  is  generally 
the  wet  season,  and  what  it  lacks 
in  cold  it  makes  up  for  in  damp, 
and  a  general  atmosphere  of  rheu- 
matism. But  Florida  has  its  rain 
in  summer.  At  Jacksonville  they 
register  from  50  up  to  65  inches  of 
rain  per  annum,  the  average  being 
about  54  inches.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  fall  occurs  in 
the  months  of  June  to  October  in- 
clusive. In  November  and  De- 
cember the  fall  is  frequently  less 
than  one  inch ;  and  from  January 
to  April  it  may  be  as  much  as 
7  or  8  inches  in  a  wet  winter,  but 
it  is  quite  as  often  under  4  inches. 
This  combination  of  genial  warmth 
and  dryness  is  the  essence  of  the 
Florida  winter.  Men  shivering  in 
a  climate  that  is  simply  a  long  suc- 
cession of  frosts  and  thaws,  storms 
and  slushy  streets,  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  realise  the  vision  of  a 
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land  of  winter  sunshine,  where  the 
mercury  stands  serenely  for  weeks 
together  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
50°.  Years  ago  a  few  of  the  New 
England  millionaires  had  an  idea 
that  some  such  Happy  Land  was 
to  be  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  But  it  was  not 
easy  to  get  to.  As  yet  there  were 
few  iron  roads  penetrating  so  far 
south  as  Florida.  There  were 
steamers  running  down  the  coast 
to  Havana,  and  thence  up  the 
Gulf  by  Key  West  to  Cedar 
Keys ;  but  it  would  have  taken 
longer  to  get  to  Cedar  Keys  or 
Jacksonville  by  land,  than  to  sail 
first  to  Cuba  and  then  back  to 
Florida.  When  Florida  was  first 
spoken  of  as  a  sanatorium,  it  was 
to  Cedar  Keys  that  wealthy  vale- 
tudinarians flocked  ;  for  there  was 
as  yet  no  direct  route  to  any  other 
part  of  the  State.  The  Atlantic 
coast,  though  it  was  dotted  with 
well-known  towns  like  Fernan- 
dina,  Jacksonville,  and  the  grand 
old  Spanish  settlement  at  St  Au- 
gustine, was  inaccessible.  It  lacked 
railways ;  and  railways  could  not  be 
built,  for  the  State  was  bankrupt, 
and  private  capital  was  as  rare  as 
ice  on  the  St  John's  River. 

Within  the  past  four  or  five 
years  Florida  has  got  railways,  and 
they  have  made  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  to  her.  They  have 
given  her  a  new  birth,  and  brought 
her  legions  of  winter  visitors, 
armies  of  Northern  settlers  to 
cultivate  her  once  despised  pine- 
lands,  and  crowds  of  speculative 
financiers  to  see  what  they  can  do 
in  the  way  of  helping  her  to  de- 
velop her  resources.  Jacksonville, 
the  commercial  capital  of  Florida, 
is  now  connected  in  the  winter 
season  with  New  York  by  four  or 
five  express  trains  daily,  running 
the  distance  in  thirty-six  hours. 
It  has,  besides,  express  services  to 
New  Orleans,  vid  Pensacola  and 


Mobile,  and  to  the  west  and  north- 
west by  the  many  roads  crossing 
the  States  to  Cincinnati  and  St 
Louis.  From  an  out-of-the-world 
one-horse  town,  Jacksonville  has 
sprung  all  of  a  sudden  into  metro- 
politan importance.  It  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  having  a  few 
spirited  citizens,  who  could  recog- 
nise a  great  opportunity  when  they 
saw  it  coming  to  them.  They  had 
the  natural  instinct  for  a  boom, 
and  knew  exactly  how  it  had  to  "be 
nursed  and  fostered.  First,  there 
were  the  inevitable  hotels  to  start. 
The  best  men  that  could  be  tempt- 
ed down  from  the  North  were  in- 
vited to  take  the  management  of 
them,  and  almost  without  excep- 
tion they  were  a  success.  Season 
after  season  they  have  grown  in 
number,  in  size,  and  in  prosperity. 
Every  winter  the  rush  of  visitors 
is  larger,  visitors  linger  longer,  and 
the  season  stretches  out,  till  this 
year,  instead  of  ending  in  March, 
it  has  extended  far  into  April.  A 
thriving  well- managed  hotel  is  the 
keystone  of  the  American  social 
system.  In  a  young  and  rising 
section  it  hardly  yields  in  impor- 
tance to  the  equally  inevitable 
railroad.  Its  prosperity  is  an  un 
erring  gauge  of  local  progress. 
Any  misfortune  to  it — a  fire  or  a 
bankruptcy — is  mourned  as  a  pub- 
lic disaster.  The  more  bedrooms 
it  adds  on,  and  the  more  drinks 
sold  at  its  bar,  the  bigger  a  man 
every  individual  citizen  feels  him- 
self. If  on  the  other  side  this  re- 
mark be  suspected  of  sarcasm,  plain 
facts  can  be  adduced  in  illustration 
of  it,  which  are  even  more  sarcas- 
tic. Florida,  in  common  with  all 
young  States  in  the  advertising 
stage,  proclaims  its  hotel  lists  on 
the  housetops.  Every  caravan- 
serai is  recorded  in  its  guide-books 
as  a  public  institution,  with  the 
name  of  its  proprietor,  the  number 
of  guests  it  can  accommodate,  and 
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its  rates  of  board  per  day  or  per 
week. 

The  Florida  hotels  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  the  popular 
favour  and  encouragement  shower- 
ed on  them.  They  have  done  their 
part  in  the  creation  of  "  the  Italy 
of  America."  The  rivers  and  the 
steamboats  have  ably  seconded 
them.  Florida  rivers  are  institu- 
tions as  remarkable  as  the  balmy 
winter  or  the  golden  orange-grove. 
Like  everything  else,  they  are  a 
surprise  to  the  open-mouthed, 
simple-minded  tourist.  He  ex- 
pects to  see  nothing  near  them  but 
mangrove- trees.  When  he  is  con- 
ducted from  the  railway  depot  to 
a  line  of  busy  wharves  and  piers 
jutting  out  into  a  stream  nearly  a 
mile  broad,  he  may  be  apt  to  rub 
his  eyes  in  astonishment.  Before 
he  has  recovered  from  his  first 
surprise,  he  finds  himself  under 
the  lee  of  a  huge  river-steamer, 
towering  deck  on  deck  high  in  the 
air,  its  broad  beam  and  its  side 
wheels  covering  half  an  acre  of 
water,  and  every  plank  gleaming 
with  white  paint  as  fresh  as  if  it 
were  laid  on  every  morning.  Going 
on  board,  he  may  promenade  on 
the  boiler-deck,  one  side  of  which 
is  gallantly  reserved  for  ladies ;  or 
he  may  climb  up  to  the  saloon- 
deck,  and  there  throw  his  weary 
limbs  among  velvet  cushions.  But 
if  he  be  an  experienced  traveller, 
he  will  permit  himself  no  self- 
indulgence  till  he  has  interviewed 
the  purser  and  secured  a  berth 
for  the  night.  The  berths  are 
ranged  round  the  saloon,  and,  so 
far  as  they  go,  they  are  admirable, 
but  in  the  season  they  seldom  go 
far  enough.  Boat  has  been  added 
to  boat,  and  line  to  line,  but  the 
crowding  last  season  was  greater 
than  ever  before.  Floating  palaces 
have  been  brought  down  from  the 
Hudson  river ;  special  steamers,  a 
little  after  the  style  of  the  Clyde 


Oolumba,  with  dining-saloon  down- 
stairs, have  been  built  in  Pitts- 
burg.  Arks,  which  might  have 
been  piloted  by  Mark  Twain  in 
bis  "  cub "  days,  have  been  im- 
ported from  the  Mississippi.  Where 
a  few  years  ago  the  traffic  could 
hardly  sustain  a  floating  orange- 
box  making  two  trips  a  -  week, 
there  is  now  a  splendid  fleet  of 
steamers  running  twelve  or  fifteen 
trips  a-day  up  and  down  the  river. 
The  foreign  visitor  to  Florida 
has,  at  first  sight,  a  few  allowances 
to  make ;  but  when  that  is  done  in 
a  sensible  way,  he  enters  into  a 
course  of  enjoyment  as  exhilarating 
as  it  is  new  and  original.  Should 
he  travel  by  one  of  the  coast  rail- 
ways, he  finds  the  change  from 
the  depressingly  monotonous  pine- 
woods  and  palmetto  -  scrubs  of 
Lower  Georgia  inspiring.  His  ap- 
proach to  the  Florida  frontier  vld 
Way  cross  on  the  Savannah,  Florida, 
and  Western  road,  is  heralded  by 
the  appearance  of  neat  clearances 
among  the  pine -woods.  Villages 
have  been  dropped  down,  as  if 
ready  -  made  and  fresh  painted, 
among  the  trees.  Gardens  have 
been  planted  ;  patches  of  Indian 
corn  are  being  sown ;  and  peach- 
trees  are  throwing  out  their  first 
bloom  in  a  sun-cloud  of  pink  and 
white.  An  orange -tree  may  be 
seen  now  and  again,  but  in  a  youth- 
ful and  experimental  stage,  as  it  is 
still  too  far  north  and  too  much 
within  reach  of  nipping  frosts  to 
risk  a  regular  orange-grove.  The 
beauty  of  the  landscape  is  in  the 
wild  woods,  which  glow  with  every 
shade  of  verdure,  and  seem  to  con- 
tain every  form,  even  every  eccen- 
tricity, of  vegetation.  Side  by  side 
the  clean  straight-stemmed  pines, 
the  palmetto,  with  its  bright  sil- 
very trunk  shining  in  the  sun,  and 
the  cypress,  festooned  with  long 
weepers  of  moss,  grow  together. 
The  queenly  magnolia  does  not 
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hold  herself  so  cheap,  and  is  less 
frequently  visible ;  but  whenever 
she  comes  in,  she  gives  dignity  to 
the  scene.  At  intervals  this  rich 
belt  of  tropical  vegetation  vanishes 
quite  suddenly,  and  in  its  place 
comes  a  long  stretch  of  scrub  pal- 
metto— dry  baked- up  land — on 
which  the  palmettos  seem  to  grudge 
space  for  a  blade  of  grass.  It 
will  very  probably  change  into  a 
swamp,  on  which  mangroves  and 
saw-grass  run  riot  together.  Noth- 
ing could  seem  more  hopeless  or 
discouraging  to  an  agriculturist ; 
and  yet  a  day  is  coming  when  Flo- 
rida may  find  her  greatest  wealth 
in  her  reclaimed  swamps.  Though 
they  look  as  if  they  belonged  to 
the  third  or  fourth  day  of  crea- 
tion, their  turn  is  believed  to  be 
coming, 

Through  a  wild  tangled  country, 
thus  seen  as  if  it  were  in  the  twi- 
light, we  make  our  entry  into 
Jacksonville,  the  commercial  and 
social  capital  of  Florida.  The  town 
stands  on  the  now  famous  St  John's 
River,  and  we  are  approaching 
it  from  the  west  side.  With  one 
exception — the  line  from  Fernan- 
dina  to  Jacksonville,  which  comes 
from  the  coast — all  the  roads  here 
take  an  easterly  direction,  as  they 
have  to  bend  back  from  the  interior 
toward  the  coast.  Our  proximity 
to  the  river  is  indicated  by  the  run- 
ning of  the  train  across  streams 
and  gullies,  all  flowing  southward, 
also  by  the  sand-dunes  spreading 
themselves  out  treeless  and  almost 
grassless  by  the  wayside.  But  the 
river  itself  is  hardly  seen  until  we 
get  quite  near  the  depot,  and  find 
ourselves  within  a  few  yards  of  its 
banks.  After  scrambling  out  of 
the  depot,  one  good  look  round 
takes  in  the  greater  part  of  Jack- 
sonville. Behind  us  to  the  west- 
ward, civilisation  has  as  yet  made 
very  little  impression.  The  virgin 
forest  has  been  cut  off  as  with  a 


knife,  and  a  line  might  be  drawn 
between  city  and  wilderness.  In 
front  is  unmistakable  city  —  a 
vista  of  tapering  masts,  reaching 
far  down  the  river ;  piers  running 
out  into  the  stream,  and  broad 
wharves  lining  its  north  bank  ;  the 
pilot-houses  of  great  white  steamers 
perching  themselves  in  mid  -  air, 
funnels  smoking,  bells  ringing,  nig- 
gers singing  and  laughing  at  their 
work,  everybody  busy  and  appar- 
ently all  flourishing.  To  the  lef^is 
a  row  of  houses  and  gardens,  reflect- 
ing a  phantasmagoria  of  colours 
in  the  bright  clear  sunlight.  The 
dark  foliage  of  the  trees  blends 
with  red  tiles  and  grey  shingles, 
and  the  blue  and  white  of  the 
stripes  and  stars,  which  wave  from 
many  a  flag-staff.  After  Savannah 
and  Charleston,  Jacksonville  is  a 
stimulating  sight.  Its  older  neigh- 
bours, who  may  not  feel  altogether 
charitable  towards  it,  speak  of  it 
as  a  Yankee  city,  and  so  it  is. 
Undoubtedly  it  shows  its  parent- 
age in  every  line  and  feature ;  but 
that  is  not  an  incurable  fault,  and 
does  not  altogether  neutralise  its 
natural  advantages.  It  cannot,  at 
all  events,  be  said  that  St  John's 
is  a  Yankee  river.  Whatever  Jack- 
sonville may  make  of  itself  in  its 
zeal  to  suit  the  tastes  of  its  north- 
ern patrons,  it  will  not,  we  should 
hope,  be  able  to  disguise  the  Flo- 
ridian  beauty  and  novelty  of  the 
great  stream  which  flows  past  its 
door.  The  St  John's  is  too  big  a 
thing  to  be  transmogrified  by  fancy 
boats  and  tram-roads  and  land- 
agents'  offices.  Amid  all  the 
changes  which  the  past  ten  years 
have  brought  to  it,  it  flows  on 
as  placidly  and  as  grandly  as  ever. 
While  it  remains  so,  Florida  will 
be  secure  of  its  most  attractive  and 
most  characteristic  charm.  It  is 
the  Hudson  river  of  the  South. 

The    main    stream    of    the    St 
John's  has  a  length   of  over  200 
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miles.  For  nearly  half  that  dis- 
tance it  is  a  noble  river,  broader 
than  the  Thames  at  Gravesend, 
and  throwing  the  Clyde  altogether 
into  the  shade.  It  sets  up,  we 
believe,  for  a  rival  of  the  Danube, 
but  that  is  rather  overshooting  the 
mark.  Its  estuary  is  a  magnifi- 
cent reach  of  water  about  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  up  to  Jackson- 
ville. Like  most  Atlantic  rivers, 
it  is  afflicted  with  a  bar,  to  which 
the  attention  of  Congress  is  very 
assiduously  directed  when  the  an- 
nual scramble  for  "appropriations  " 
comes  on.  It  is  a  mere  trifle  of  a 
bar — in  the  opinion  of  the  Florid  - 
ians — and  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars  would  cure  it  if  judiciously 
applied.  So,  at  least,  every  visi- 
tor to  Jacksonville  is  assured  by 
optimist  natives.  But  for  the 
present  it  is  an  ugly  factor,  and 
has  to  be  submitted  to.  The  little 
that  has  already  been  spent  on  it 
seems  to  have  had  a  good  effect,  for 
vessels  drawing  ten  or  twelve  feet 
can  now  come  right  up  to  the 
wharves  at  Jacksonville.  In  the 
Atlantic  coasting  trade  ten  or 
twelve  feet  of  water  goes  a  long 
way,  and  on  the  strength  of  it 
Jacksonville  now  considers  herself 
a  good  second  if  not  a  first  class 
ocean -port.  At  this  point  the 
St  John's  takes  a  graceful  curve, 
changing  its  course  from  east  and 
west  to  north  and  south.  It  is 
the  only  instance  on  the  American 
continent  of  a  great  river  flowing 
from  south  to  north ;  but  the  dark- 
est mystery  about  it  is  where  it 
finds  the  enormous  volume  of  water 
which  it  pours  into  the  Atlantic. 
It  has  no  traceable  connection  with 
the  series  of  lakes  which  drain  to 
the  southward.  It  has  no  import- 
ant feeders,  unless  there  be  under- 
ground streams  feeding  the  great 
lakes  it  passes  through.  It  is  not 
the  main  artery  of  any  extensive 


drainage  area,  for  it  rises  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  very  ocean  into 
which  it  discharges  itself,  and  is 
never  at  any  time  more  than  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  distant  from  it. 

Avoiding  geology  as  a  perilous 
half-acquaintance,  the  simplest  ex- 
planation we  can  offer  of  the  St 
John's  River  is,  that  it  forms  the 
connecting  channel  of  a  chain  of 
extensive  lakes  which  drain  the 
greater  part  of  Upper  Florida. 
Even  where  it  is  a  broad  rolling 
stream,  the  lake  -  contour  is  still 
discernible.  It  never  flows  smooth- 
ly on  between  straight  banks  like 
a  well  -  constituted  river,  but  it 
opens  out  into  wide  bays,  and  nar- 
rows again  at  irregular  distances. 
In  the  narrow  parts  the  banks  rise 
into  bluffs,  which  are  chosen  spots, 
greatly  run  on  for  orange -groves, 
truck-gardens,  or  sites  of  Capuan 
villas.  Many  such  bluffs  were  long 
ago  bought  up,  and  are  being  kept 
out  of  the  market,  with  a  view 
to  new  townships  when  the  right 
moment  may  arrive.  Jacksonville 
itself  is  built  on  one  of  them  ;  but 
unfortunately  it  has  not  made  the 
most  of  its  opportunities.  One 
cannot,  with  strict  accuracy  or 
justice,  say  of  it  that  it  is  "  with- 
out form  and  void  "  ;  but  it  might, 
with  a  little  municipal  foresight, 
have  shown  a  better  front  to 
the  river.  Its  founders  evident- 
ly considered  business  first  and 
beauty  afterwards.  In  the  matter 
of  wharfage,  it  seems  to  have  been 
first  come  first  served.  Piers  were 
dumped  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, at  the  caprice  of  the  build- 
ers. They  were  made  long  or  short, 
straight  or  crooked,  elegant  or 
stumpy,  just  as  the  proprietor  had 
a  mind.  In  their  appurtenances 
there  has  been  corresponding  ex- 
ercise of  free-will.  Some  of  them 
have  attached  to  them  handsome 
warehouses  and  bustling  offices, 
while  others  lead  into  blind  alleys 
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flanked    with    shanties,    oyster-sa- 
loons, and  negro  cookhouses. 

Jacksonville  has  jumped  too 
suddenly  into  fame  and  prosperity. 
If  its  good  fortune  had  come  more 
gradually  and  given  it  more  time 
for  preparation,  it  would  have  been 
better  fitted  for  the  distinction 
that  has  overtaken  it.  What  a 
magnificent  embankment  it  might 
have  had  along  the  front  of  the 
bluff,  simply  for  the  planning  and 
the  laying  out !  The  foreshore 
might  have  had  to  be  filled  up  and 
raised  to  a  uniform  level,  but  that 
would  have  cost  little  compared 
with  the  resulting  benefit.  Then 
its  main  street  might  have  been 
laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
facing  the  river,  and  enjoying  all 
the  inestimable  advantages  of  the 
river  breeze,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
prospect.  It  might  have  been  a 
boulevard  of  Parisian  grace  and 
more  than  Parisian  beauty,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  is,  a  prosaic 
double  row  of  brick  buildings. 
Bay  Street,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
bustling  thoroughfare,  broad,  level, 
and  live-looking  from  the  American 
point  of  view.  Its  one  fault  is, 
that  it  has  no  adaptation  either  to 
the  climate  or  to  the  situation. 
People  do  not  go  there  from  the 
North  to  see  a  repetition  of  the 
half-made  thoroughfares  they  have 
left  behind  them,  with  the  sand- 
holes,  the  horse-cars,  and  the  flar- 
ing signboards  all  faithfully  re- 
produced. They  look  for  change, 
and  cannot  have  too  much  of  it. 
They  expect  cities  and  towns  to 
match  the  country,  reflecting  its 
semi  -  tropical  luxuriance,  gaiety, 
and  abandon.  In  Florida  there 
are  many  such  places  among  the 
younger  settlements,  but  Jackson- 
ville was  evidently  planned  on  the 
old  lines.  If  its  main  street  could 
be  built  over  again,  clearing  away 
the  river-side,  and  turning  its  site 
into  an  esplanade,  one's  first  im- 


pression of  Jacksonville  would  be 
worthier  of  Florida  and  of  the  St 
John's  River.  The  back  streets 
are  very  much  prettier  than  the 
pretentious  main  thoroughfare. 
They  are  laid  out  on  a  rising 
slope,  all  at  right  angles,  of  course; 
but  their  width,  and  the  pleasing 
variety  of  their  architecture,  re- 
deem them  from  monotony.  Every 
street  is  bordered  with  trees,  which 
are  carefully  tended ;  and  though 
most  of  them  are  young,  th^y 
already  furnish  agreeable  shade. 

These  shady  back  streets  are 
preferred  to  the  main  thorough- 
fare— and  wisely  so — by  the  banks, 
hotels,  and  merchants,  whose  busi- 
ness does  not  require  them  to  be 
near  the  river.  The  banks  and 
commercial  offices  do  not  as  yet 
make  much  architectural  display, 
but  the  hotels  help  greatly  to  set 
off  a  good  street.  They  are  gener- 
ally huge  blocks  of  buildings  stand- 
ing close  to  the  side-walk,  but  sur- 
rounded with  broad  verandahs, 
which  protect  them  from  the  noise 
and  glare  of  the  street.  Life  may 
be  made  tolerable  in  them  with  the 
thermometer  at  95°  or  even  100°, 
but  the  making  of  it  is  an  art.  The 
American  hotel-keeper  is  one  of  the 
few  who  understand  that  art,  and 
practise  it  systematically.  Even 
in  the  warmest  weather  there  is  a 
sense  of  shade  and  coolness  in  a  big 
hotel.  The  broad  verandahs  ward 
off  the  sun.  The  large  vestibule  or 
hall,  in  which  guests  lounge  and  talk 
business,  in  which  also  the  clerk 
has  his  office,  and  keeps  his  staff  of 
negro  messengers  at  hand,  is  made 
a  centre  of  ventilation.  From  it 
branch  off  wide  corridors  and  broad 
staircases.  Away  at  the  back,  on 
the  coolest  side  of  the  house,  and 
if  possible  opening  on  a  sheltered 
garden,  will  be  the  dining-saloon. 
Not  only  is  everything  made  as 
cool  as  may  be,  but  everything 
looks  cool.  There  is  no  bustle,  or 
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noise,  or  confusion  permitted.  The 
very  negro  boys  are  subdued  and 
pacific,  as  if  the  majesty  of  order 
had  touched  even  their  harum- 
scarum  minds.  The  ruling  idea 
is,  that  whatever  a  guest  can  pos- 
sibly want  is  to  be  ready  waiting 
for  him  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or 
night.  From  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  bed-time  he  can  eat. 
Be  it  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  or 
supper,  there  will  be  something  on 
the  table.  In  order  to  post  his 
letters,  or  to  buy  a  paper,  or  to 
telephone  to  a  friend,  or  to  send  a 
message,  he  has  only  to  walk  into 
the  main  hall.  For  a  wash,  a 
shave,  boot-cleaning,  hairdressing, 
or  the  relief  of  his  corns,  he  has 
merely  to  sit  down  on  a  chair,  and 
the  appropriate  artist  will  be  at 
his  side  in  a  minute.  They  all 
understand  their  business,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  no  time  or 
labour  is  wasted  in  explanations. 
The  guest  knows  beforehand  his 
own  share  of  the  programme — what 
he  will  have  to  eat,  where  he  will 
have  to  sleep,  and  to  a  cent  what 
he  will  have  to  pay. 

In  the  best-managed  hotels  on 
our  own  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
element  of  strangeness  and  uncer- 
tainty has  not  yet  been  altogether 
eliminated.  A  person  never  knows 
exactly  what  may  happen  to  him  ; 
how  he  may  be  treated  or  what 
he  may  be  charged  even  at  a  house 
which  he  frequents  habitually. 
But  the  American  hotel  sets  your 
mind  at  rest  forthwith.  For  so 
many  dollars  per  day  you  are  free 
of  the  house  and  all  its  privileges, 
which,  apart  from  the  eating  and 
sleeping,  are  very  considerable. 
This  kind  of  caravanserai  -  life  is 
well  adapted  for  a  country  like 
Florida.  To  the  well-plumaged 
birds  of  passage  who  frequent 
Jacksonville,  a  good  hotel  means 
bringing  with  them  all  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  their  own 


homes.  It  is  perfectly  natural 
that  hotel  -  life  should  have  had 
a  strong  development,  and  the 
town  benefits  thereby  in  many 
ways.  The  hotels  are  among  its 
finest  buildings,  and  they  are  yet 
only  a  shadow  of  what  they  may 
become  as  the  Florida  "  boom  "  pro- 
gresses. They  contribute  to  the 
beautifying  of  the  streets,  and  their 
managers  are,  as  a  rule,  very  public- 
spirited  citizens.  A  still  more  not- 
able instance  of  their  power  in  a 
community  like  this  is  to  be  seen 
at  St  Augustine,  which  is  setting 
up  as  a  fashionable  rival  of  Jack- 
sonville. Till  lately  it  was  only 
an  old  Spanish  fort  with  an  old 
cathedral,  and  a  few  fossilised 
houses  clustering  round  them  ;  but 
last  winter  it  blossomed  out  into  a 
tropical  Scarborough.  It  is  about 
fifty  miles  to  the  south  of  Jack- 
sonville, standing  of  course  on  the 
coast,  on  presumably  the  very  spot 
where  Menendez  landed,  and  caused 
Mass  to  be  celebrated  under  the 
magnolia -trees  on  Easter  Sunday 
1565.  It  is  also  claimed  by  the 
Floridian  mythologists  that  Ponce 
de  Leon's  landing,  half  a  century 
earlier,  took  place  on  Easter  Sun- 
day. The  object  of  both  theories 
is  to  get  a  poetic  etymology  for 
the  term  Florida,  by  associating  it 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Pascua 
Florida,  or  Feast  of  Flowers ;  but 
these  speculations  will  have  less 
interest  for  foreign  readers. 

St  Augustine  may  be  dubious 
in  its  archaeology,  but  in  itself  it 
is  a  very  important  and  agreeable 
fact.  The  road  to  it  from  Jackson- 
ville lies  across  a  ferry  on  the  St 
John's  River,  and  then  along  a 
narrow  -  gauge  railway,  running 
through  the  pine -woods  for  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles  or  more. 
This  road  is  another  of  the  char- 
acteristic institutions  of  young 
Florida.  When  projected  it  was 
considered  a  harebrained  enter- 
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prise.  St  Augustine,  its  terminus, 
contained  only  a  few  hundred 
souls,  and  the  intervening  country 
was  almost  as  bare  and  unsettled 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Spaniards. 
There  might  have  been  a  few  old 
plantations  half  cultivated,  and  a 
nigger  homestead  here  and  there  in 
the  pine- woods  ;  but  that  would  be 
all.  The  projectors  got  into  diffi- 
culties, as  usual  in  such  ventures, 
and  had  to  go  north  for  help. 
Only  one  man,  it  is  said,  a  banker 
in  Boston,  would  look  at  their 
security.  Against  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  he  went  into  it  pretty 
heavily.  In  fact  he  finished  the 
line,  and  became  the  principal 
owner  of  it.  Two  winters  ago 
it  was  opened,  with  a  very  modest 
rolling-stock  and  a  severely  eco- 
nomical staff.  To  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  it  was  a  rapid  success. 
Almost  from  the  first  day  it 
paid  its  working  expenses ;  and 
the  first  season,  though  limited 
to  five  months,  showed  a  good 
balance.  In  the  summer  months 
it  was  reduced  to  one  train  per 
day.  The  second  winter  came 
round,  and  meanwhile  St  Augus- 
tine had  been  growing.  It  had 
now  three  big  hotels,  the  largest 
accommodating  300  guests,  and 
the  other  two  about  200  each. 
Villas,  boarding-houses,  and  schools 
had  also  started  up,  like  Jonah's 
gourd;  and  St  Augustine  set  up  as 
the  Naples  of  the  American  Italy. 
This  latest  boom  was  a  grand 
triumph.  The  one-horse  railway 
was  overwhelmed  with  passen- 
gers. It  put  on  more  cars,  and 
ran  excursion  -  trains  at  a  dollar 
a-head  for  the  round  trip.  Excur- 
sionists started  up  in  crowds,  and 
several  trains  a-day  had  to  be  run 
to  accommodate  them.  That  little 
road,  before  it  was  two  years  old, 
was  the  best  paying,  if  not  the 
only  paying,  line  in  Florida.  It 
was  reported  in  March  last  to  be 


clearing  five  hundred  dollars  a-day 
of  net  profit. 

St  Augustine  can  lodge  a  couple 
of  thousand  visitors  comfortably, 
and  it  was  crowded  all  last  winter. 
Among  its  guests  were  a  number 
of  American  lions  of  the  first  class. 
Edison,  the  electrician,  came  down 
early  in  the  season  to  recruit,  and 
remained  several  months.  Instead 
of  finding  the  climate  too  relaxing, 
he  complained  a  good  deal  of  the 
wet  and  cold ;  but  last  winter  was 
exceptionally  bad  in  Florida,  as  in 
every  other  part  of  the  States.  Be- 
fore returning  home,  he  indulged  in 
a  curious  escapade.  By  way  of  ad- 
venture, he  proposed  to  his  friends 
to  finish  up  with  a  cruise  in  the 
Gulf.  They  agreed,  and  the  party 
started  for  Cedar  Keys,  where  they 
hired  a  small  schooner.  In  this 
they  coasted  down  to  Tampa,  then 
to  Sarasota  Bay,  and  on  to  Char- 
lotte Harbour.  While  he  was 
smoking  his  cigar  under  the  ver- 
andah of  the  hotel  at  Punta  Rassa, 
he  saw  a  gentleman  and  his  family 
putting  off  in  a  sloop.  It  struck 
him  that  they  were  starting  on  a 
queer  voyage,  and  he  asked  where 
they  were  going.  "  Up  the  Caloo- 
sahatchee,"  was  the  reply.  Find- 
ing that  he  could  have  a  glimpse  of 
this  unknown  stream  in  a  couple 
of  days,  he  changed  his  course  for 
Fort  Myers,  a  Rip  van  Winkle 
settlement  about  twenty  miles  up 
the  river,  on  the  site  of  one  of  the 
old  forts  built  to  watch  the  Semi- 
nole  Indians.  On  reaching  the 
little  town,  he  took  so  kindly  to 
its  solitude  and  its  charming  old- 
world  ways,  that  it  seemed  to  him 
the  very  place  for  a  winter  home. 
The  local  land-agent  eagerly  sub- 
mitted to  him  a  list  of  the  eligible 
"  lots  "  that  were  in  the  market, 
and  before  he  had  been  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  place,  he  was  one  of 
its  freeholders.  He  went  off,  pro- 
mising to  return  next  year  and  do 
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great  things  for  Fort  Myers.  A 
Florida  branch  of  his  laboratory, 
including  a  forty-horse  power  en- 
gine and  an  electric  lamp  to  illu- 
minate the  bluff,  are  among  the 
boons  expected  from  him  ;  but  Mr 
Edison's  plans  are  not  like  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians: 
they  may  have  been  changed  sev- 
eral times  before  next  winter.  But 
he  was  a  social  attraction  for  Fort 
Myers,  and  also  for  St  Augustine, 
while  he  lasted. 

Apart  from  its  nomadic  associa- 
tions, the  old  Spanish  fort  at  St 
Augustine  is  a  thoroughly  interest- 
ing spot.  It  is  kept  in  admirable 
order  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Americans  are 
getting  up  quite  a  keen  feeling  of 
veneration  for  it.  One  can  ima- 
gine what  it  neeeds  to  breathe 
into  a  New  Yorker,  fresh  from  a 
big  deal  in  cotton  "  futures,"  or 
into  a  Chicago  man,  whose  mind 
is  running  on  a  possible  "  corner  " 
in  wheat,  a  genuine  sense  of  an- 
tiquity. They  have  it  here  with- 
out doubt,  and  the  day  may  come 
— indeed  it  does  not  seem  to  be  far 
off — when  the  cradle  of  the  In- 
quisition in  North  America  may 
be  a  shrine  visited  by  thousands  of 
pilgrims  for  every  one  who  goes  to 
Plymouth  Rock.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit  it  was  overrun  with  sight- 
seers. They  clambered  over  the 
crumbling  walls,  gazed  wondering- 
ly  into  the  half-tilled  moats,  and 
climbed  up  into  the  old  grey  towers 
with  as  reverential  zeal  as  if  they 
had  been  doing  Melrose  or  Dry- 
burgh  Abbey.  In  our  own  case  it 
took  a  long  while  to  overcome  the 
oddity  and  incongruity  of  the  fort 
with  its  surroundings.  Imagine 
on  one  side  of  a  road  a  palatial 
hotel,  run  up  within  the  past  six 
months,  with  its  elevators,  electric 
bells,  telephones,  ice-water,  and 
stock  quotations  direct  from  New 
York ;  on  the  other  side,  the  grass- 


grown  ramparts,  where  Spanish  hal- 
berdiers kept  their  solitary  watch 
three  centuries  ago — the  old  grey 
walls  that  were  battered  by  the  guns 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1586 — the 
silent  sepulchral  courtyard  echo- 
ing the  tramp  of  generation  after 
generation  of  soldiers,  now  all  at 
rest  together  in  the  vaults  below. 
It  is  an  eerie  and  at  the  same  time  a 
fascinating  sight  the  old  fort  of  St 
Augustine.  The  view  to  seaward 
from  its  turrets  is  hardly  less  im- 
pressive. It  stands  right  on  the 
water's  edge.  A  couple  of  miles 
from  shore  is  a  long  low  "key" 
or  ridge  of  land,  running  in  a 
straight  line  parallel  with  the 
coast.  It  has  no  visible  opening, 
though  we  believe  there  are  one  or 
two  available  for  fishing-boats  and 
small  steamers.  The  inside  water 
has  consequently  the  appearance 
of  a  long  narrow  lake,  extending 
on  the  south  side  further  than  the 
eye  can  reach.  These  elongated 
"  keys "  are  a  peculiar  formation 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Florida. 
They  form  a  series  of  inner  chan- 
nels all  the  way  down,  some  quite 
narrow,  and  others  of  considerable 
width.  The  largest  and  most  fam- 
ous of  them  is  the  Indian  River, 
now  coming  into  note  as  the  finest 
orange-growing  country  in  Florida. 
Though  it  is  a  long  way  south, 
and  there  is  no  direct  communica- 
tion with  it  either  by  railway  or 
steamer,  it  is  already  well  settled 
up.  One  or  two  roads  are  being 
built  down  to  it,  and  when  they 
are  opened  the  Indian  River  people 
"calculate  on  having  a  boom." 

The  Spanish  regime  at  St  Augus- 
tine has  left  a  variety  of  other 
traces  than  the  fort.  There  is  a 
plaza,  and  an  old  church,  and  a 
meandering  narrow  street  lined 
with  pigeon-holes  of  shops,  in  which 
swart-faced  men  sell  sea-beans,  alli- 
gator-teeth, and  orange-tree  walk- 
ing-sticks. They  may  have  been  at 
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one  time  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  fort,  but  now  they  are  a  strange 
collection  of  anachronisms.  The 
American  eagle  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  owl's  nest,  and  white- 
washed it,  trimmed  it  up,  and 
hoisted  the  stripes  and  stars  over 
it.  An  artesian  well  is  being  bored 
in  the  little  narrow  lane  where  the 
Jesuits  walked  in  the  shade  of  the 
overhanging  gables.  Mule -teams 
browse  on  the  ancient  plaza ;  and 
a  brick  store,  where  you  can  buy 
anything  from  a  pound  of  hominy 
to  a  fire-engine,  has  planted  itself 
vis-a-vis  of  the  Spanish  cathedral. 
At  some  distance  from  the  town  is 
the  United  States  barracks,  which 
furnishes  smart  officers  in  blue  and 
gold  for  all  the  pleasant  duties  of 
the  modern  cavalier.  There  is,  in 
truth,  no  excuse  for  ennui  about 
the  modern  St  Augustine.  What- 
ever the  holy  fathers  and  the  Cas- 
tilian  halberdiers  of  three  centuries 
ago  may  have  found  it,  one  could  not 
wish  now  for  a  prettier  corner  to 
do  his  lotus-eating  in.  Wander 
in  any  direction,  or  simply  take 
your  stand  at  a  street-corner,  and 
gaze  idly  at  whatever  may  come 
along,  you  are  sure  to  be  interested. 
The  faces  of  the  people  are  a  study. 
You  may  be  familiar  with  all  the 
usual  types  of  feature  in  the  South 
— the  Caucasian,  the  Negro,  the 
Indian ;  you  may  think  you  have 
seen  specimens  of  every  possible 
complexion  that  can  be  produced 
by  the  crossing  of  the  white  and 
black  races, — but  there  are  people 
here  who  will  puzzle  you.  The 
mulatto,  the  quadroon,  the  octo- 
roon, the  Creole,  are  all  in  evidence. 
That  bronzed,  strong-featured  face 
has  changed  very  little  since  its 
ancestors  quitted  their  native  plains 
of  Andalusia.  A  minute  later  you 
see  it  in  a  lower  form,  degraded  by 
some  mixture  of  half-caste  Cuban 
blood. 

Now  and  again  a  face  goes  past 


which  can  be  classed  neither  with 
Celt,  Saxon,  nor  Negro.  It  is 
fine-featured,  sallow-complexioned, 
and  has  dark  stealthy  eyes.  "  A 
Turnbull  negro "  will  very  prob- 
ably be  the  answer  given  you 
if  you  ask  what  the  owner  is. 
"  Turnbull  negroes  "  are  the  for- 
gotten and  neglected  dregs  of  a 
peculiar  emigration  experiment 
that  was  made  during  our  brief 
occupation  of  Florida  last  century. 
The  new  race  of  planters  who 
started  up  on  the  peninsula  could 
not  get  negro  labour  in  sufficient 
quantity.  In  their  endeavours  to 
find  a  substitute,  they  came  into 
communication  with  Mr  Turnbull, 
then  the  British  Minister  at  Ma- 
drid. He  sent  out  to  them  seve- 
ral cargoes  of  Minorcans,  Moors, 
Greeks,  and  other  human  waste 
from  the  Mediterranean.  They 
were  indentured  in  a  way  which 
made  them  little  better  than  slaves; 
in  fact  the  negroes  looked  down 
on  them  as  a  bad  imitation  of  the 
real  article.  The  experiment  was 
not  carried  far,  and  perhaps  not 
more  than  a  thousand  or  two  alto- 
gether went  over ;  but  they  remain 
to  this  day  a  distinguishable  class 
in  the  districts  to  which  they  were 
assigned.  Like  minorities  gener- 
ally, they  are  held  in  poor  esteem  ; 
and  they  have  none  of  that  grand 
virtue  of  self-respect  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Spaniard.  Amid  all 
the  bustle  and  the  froth  of  the  new 
St  Augustine,  the  Spaniard  sits 
passionless  and  nonchalant.  He 
may  be  seen  pure  and  unadulter- 
ated in  some  of  the  odd  corners 
of  the  town.  One  day,  tired  of 
strolling  round  and  looking  at  no- 
thing in  particular,  we  espied  the 
sign  of  a  restaurant  on  a  queer- 
looking  green-jaloused  house-front. 
Lunch  suggested  itself,  and  we 
went  in.  There  were  two  rooms 
— one  on  which  the  street-door 
opened,  and  a  second  opening  from 
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the  first.  Both  were  filled  with 
small  dining-tables,  covered  with 
red  damask  cloths.  A  little  cotton 
damask  napkin  of  the  same  hue 
projected  from  every  tumbler.  On 
a  chair  alongside  of  a  stove  between 
the  two  rooms  sat  a  swarthy,  rather 
sad-looking  man,  of  something  more 
than  middle  age.  He  rose  slowly 
as  we  entered,  and  pointed  out  to 
us  our  seats.  Guests  are  not  sup- 
posed to  seat  themselves  anywhere 
in  America  :  they  have  their  places 
pointed  out  to  them,  except  on  the 
cars,  where  the  law  of  pot-luck 
prevails. 

Without  a  word  of  inquiry  as 
to  our  special  and  individual 
wants,  Don  Caesar  withdrew  by  a 
door  at  the  back  to  the  kitchen. 
He  had  evidently  a  very  short  way 
to  go,  for  the  sounds  of  cooking 
were  quite  audible  through  the 
open  door.  In  a  few  seconds  he 
returned,  bearing  small  plates  of 
soup  and  bread,  which  he  arranged 
on  the  table  before  us  according 
to  a  geometrical  plan  that  he  must 
have  carried  in  his  head.  Having 
accomplished  this,  he  withdrew  to 
his  chair,  rolled  a  new  cigarette 
between  his  fingers,  lighted  it, 
put  it  in  his  mouth,  and  turned  his 
attention  toward  the  street-door. 
He  could  not  be  said  to  look  out, 
for  he  was  evidently  not  seeing 
anything :  his  eye  was  turned  in- 
ward, and  he  was  meditating.  On 
seeing  the  soup  disposed  of,  he 
rose  leisurely  and  carried  out  the 
plates,  returning  with  three  or 
four  more  for  each  guest.  These 
he  arranged  in  a  curve  round  each 
cover,  and,  still  as  grim  as  a  Don 
Quixote,  betook  himself  again  to 
his  chair.  The  dessert  followed 
at  its  proper  interval,  and  the 
reckoning  was  a  fittingly  laconic 
operation.  He  rose  and  held  the 
door  for  us  to  pass  out.  "  How 
much  ?"  said  the  first  of  the  party. 
"  Seventy-five  cents  each,"  replied 


the  Don ;  and  as  we  turned  the 
corner,  we  saw  him  relapse  into 
his  chair  and  pull  out  his  tobacco, 
preparatory  to  a  fresh  cigarette. 
While  he  lives,  there  will  still  be 
somebody  left  in  America  who 
appreciates  the  value  of  deliber- 
ation. 

Very  possibly  Jacksonville  en- 
vies St  Augustine  its  old  Spanish 
fort  and  the  sixteenth  century 
cathedral ;  but,  per  contra,  St  Au- 
gustine has  no  St  John's  River. 
The  fort  and  the  cathedral  are  well 
enough  for  a  one-day  trip,  but  for 
a  good  week's  excursion  "up  the 
river"  is  the  motto.  There  are 
steamboats  going  up  every  day  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon.  Those 
which  start  in  the  morning  under- 
take to  do  the  whole  run  from 
Jacksonville  to  Sanford  by  day- 
light ;  while  the  afternoon  boats 
reach  Palatka  in  the  evening,  do 
the  narrow  part  of  the  river  in  the 
night-time,  and  as  the  sun  rises 
next  day  they  steam  across  Lake 
Munroe  into  Sanford.  Here  a 
train  is  waiting  on  the  South  Flor- 
ida Railroad,  to  carry  passengers 
right  through  the  heart  of  the 
orange-grove  country,  or  "orange- 
belt,"  as  it  is  locally  called,  and 
down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at 
Tampa  Bay.  On  heading  out  from 
the  pier  at  Jacksonville,  the  steam- 
boat presents  to  you  a  spacious 
bay,  rounded  off  on  all  sides  by 
"  bluffs,"  —  that  is,  raised  banks 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  above 
the  water-level.  If  they  are  only 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  dead 
level  of  the  shore -line,  they  are 
still  "  bluffs."  When  they  get  to 
ten  feet,  they  are  spoken  of  re- 
spectfully, as  in  Scotland  we  might 
speak  of  Arthur's  Seat  or  Berwick 
Law.  Right  opposite  Jacksonville 
there  is  a  series  of  well-marked 
bluffs,  jutting  out  into  the  river 
like  small  capes,  and  forming  be- 
tween them  picturesque  coves. 
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They  begin  at  the  south  side  of 
the  ferry  for  the  St  Augustine 
Railroad,  where  there  is  the  nucle- 
us of  a  new  town,  which  proposes 
to  style  itself  South  Jacksonville. 
From  this  point  upward  the  river- 
frontage  is  cut  up  into  strips  or 
plots,  varying  in  width  from  90 
feet  to  a  quarter  or  even  half  a 
mile.  Many  of  them  have  during 
the  past  few  years  been  laid  out 
in  orange-groves  and  truck-gardens, 
both  of  which  seem  to  prosper. 
They  are  the  nearest  real  groves  to 
Jacksonville,  and  are  inconsequence 
a  good  deal  visited  by  tourists.  If 
they  were  more  accessible,  they 
would  be  much  more  frequented, 
for  a  finer  sight  than  an  orange- 
grove  in  full  bearing  does  not  exist 
even  in  the  tropics.  But  the  only 
road  to  them  is  across  the  ferry, 
along  the  railroad  for  a  couple  of 
miles,  and  then  through  the  pine- 
woods  at  the  back.  Florida  roads 
being,  for  the  most  part,  simply 
tracks  formed  by  traffic  and  the 
weather,  they  have  to  be  followed 
by  scent  rather  than  by  sight. 
The  man  who  presumes  to  shorten 
them  by  taking  a  short  cut  is  ra- 
ther more  likely  to  come  back  to 
his  starting-point  than  to  get  to 
his  destination. 

But  labyrinthine  as  they  are, 
the  South  Jacksonville  groves  are 
a  favourite  resort.  They  general- 
ly start  from  the  river-front,  and 
run  back  into  the  pines.  Their 
ages  can  be  pretty  well  guessed  by 
the  distance  that  they  extend  back 
from  the  river.  The  oldest  of  them, 
we  believe,  is  under  fifteen  years, 
and  the  youngest  may  not  have 
seen  quite  as  many  months.  One 
of  the  best  and  largest  is  owned  by 
Mr  Scruggs,  a  native  Floridian,  or, 
as  the  Floridians  themselves  have 
it,  a  "Cracker."  The  oldest  part 
of  it  was  laid  out  thirteen  years 
ago,  and  the  trees  are  now  coming 
into  full  maturity.  Strangers  are 


told  that  natural  trees  will  bear  in 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  budded 
ones  in  five  or  six ;  but  that  is  a 
different  thing  to  getting  from 
them  fine  -  flavoured  marketable 
fruit.  After  the  seventh  or  eighth 
year  they  improve  every  season, 
and  with  careful  cultivation  they 
should  have  attained  a  full  meas- 
ure of  juiciness  and  delicacy  by 
their  twelfth  year.  There  seems 
to  be  no  historical  limit  to  their 
fruitfulness.  Trees  of  mythical 
age  exist  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  which  have  had  five  thou- 
sand oranges  in  one  crop.  It  is  a 
fine  bearer,  however,  that  keeps  up 
a  good  average  of  five  hundred 
a-year.  Mr  Scruggs  has  a  large 
number  at  that  stage,  and  many 
others  coming  on.  Altogether,  he 
has  over  two  thousand  trees,  and 
last  season  he  shipped  a  quarter  of 
a  million  oranges.  This  is  not  a 
mammoth  grove,  compared  with 
some  of  the  younger  ones  in  "The 
Belt,"  which  cover  hundreds  of 
acres,  but  it  is  a  model  of  planning 
and  cultivation.  The  trees  are  set 
in  geometrical  lines,  and  every  space 
between  them  is  a  long  avenue, 
mantled  in  spring  with  white  blos- 
soms, and  in  autumn  glowing  with 
the  golden  apples  of  this  new  Hes- 
perides.  Turn  east,  west,  south, 
or  north,  and  there  is  the  same  be- 
witching vista  of  white  or  gold, 
on  a  background  of  green  foliage. 
Every  tree  is  in  itself  a  picture. 
Its  stem  is  as  straight  and  clean 
as  a  rod,  and  the  branches  spread 
out  from  it  like  arms,  tapering  regu- 
larly to  the  top.  Its  mere  outline 
would  make  it  a  poetic  tree,  if  it 
had  neither  fruit,  scent,  nor  colour. 
But  it  is  a  combination  of  all  that 
can  ravish  the  senses.  It  captivates 
the  eye,  the  nose,  and  the  palate. 
In  March  the  air  is  heavy  with  the 
rich  odour  of  the  orange-blossom, 
and  even  in  the  woods  wild  orange- 
trees  scent  the  atmosphere  for 
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miles  around.  Thousands  of  sprigs 
of  blossom  are  sent  north  through 
the  post,  in  little  tin  boxes  spe- 
cially made  for  them. 

In  South  Jacksonville  there  are 
other  groves  which  have  interest- 
ing little  histories  attached  to 
them.  Some  of  them  are  owned 
by  Scotchmen,  and  two  have  lately 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Edinburgh 
men,  who  hope  ere  long  to  be  able 
to  ship  direct  to  their  friends ;  but 
that  is  a  ticklish  experiment,  sur- 
rounded as  yet  with  a  good  many 
risks  and  unsolved  difficulties. 
Eighteen  months  ago  Mr  William 
Ord,  formerly  in  the  firm  of 
Dymock  &  Guthrie,  pitched  his 
tent  in  this  semi-tropical  Eden. 
He  bought  one  of  the  young  groves 
on  this  bluff,  and  has  established 
himself  in  it  with  his  family.  He 
is  planting  new  trees,  laying  out 
the  back  land  in  "  truck  "  or  early 
vegetables,  and  waiting  patiently 
for  the  golden  harvest,  which  will 
begin  to  ripen  a  year  or  two 
hence.  Mr  Ord  has  given  the 
climate  a  fair  trial,  and  has  seen 
it  both  at  its  best  and  its  worst. 
Nothing,  in  his  opinion,  could  be 
more  delightful  than  the  winter  on 
St  John's  River,  especially  to  a 
man  who  owns  a  nice  bit  of  front- 
age likely  to  rise  in  value  year  by 
year.  The  summer  is  not  so  hard 
to  bear  as  he  anticipated,  the  heat 
being  generally  tempered  by  a  cool 
breeze  from  the  river.  In  the 
autumn  he  has  a  touch  or  two 
of  "the  chills,"  but  he  attributes 
them  to  overwork  in  the  heat 
rather  than  to  malaria.  This  is 
his  second  summer,  and  after  get- 
ting acclimatised  he  will  be  better 
able  to  judge  of  its  real  effects. 

Another  grove  on  the  bluff  may 
have  an  indirect  interest  for  Scotch- 
men. It  belongs  to  Mrs  Mitchell, 
wife  of  the  well-known  railway 
king  of  Milwaukee,  Alexander 
Mitchell.  He  is  a  native  of  Aber- 


deen, and  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful Scotchmen  in  the  States.  Like 
Mr  Carnegie  of  Pittsburg,  he  "  rolls 
in  dollars,"  and,  what  is  more,  he 
can  keep  the  dollars  spinning  for 
other  people  who  do  not  perhaps 
always  come  so  well  out  of  the 
game  as  he  does  himself.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  president 
of  the  leading  bank  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  He  is  autocrat  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St 
Paul  Railroad — a  system  embrac- 
ing nearly  5000  miles  of  line,  under 
one  management  and  ownership. 
Mr  Mitchell  is  not  likely  to  have 
much  leisure  for  orange-growing, 
but  he  posts  down  to  Jacksonville 
for  a  few  days  now  and  then  every 
winter.  His  wife  has  gone  into 
the  orange  business  with  almost 
as  much  zeal  as  he  devotes  to  banks 
and  railroads ;  and  "  Alexandria," 
as  her  grove  is  styled,  is  one  of  the 
show  spots  on  the  St  John's  River. 
She  has  every  kind  of  tropical 
plant  and  flower  imported  for  her 
gardens,  and  is  rapidly  transform- 
ing a  patch  of  hummock-land  into 
a  Trianon.  Fifteen  miles  farther 
up  the  river,  on  the  same  side,  is 
another  grove  under  female  man- 
agement, more  famed  even  than 
Alexandria.  It  is  Mrs  Beecher 
Stowe's  at  Mandarin.  The  first 
place  that  the  Northern  tourist 
asks  for  when  he  finds  himself  on 
board  a  river -boat  is  Mandarin. 
It  is  known  all  over  the  States  as 
Mrs  Stowe's  winter  home ;  and 
boats  which  call  at  Mandarin  are 
always  more  crowded  than  those 
which  pass  it.  For  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  its  owner  has  been, 
beautifying  and  extending  it,  till 
now  it  has  put  on  an  air  of  an- 
tiquity, and  seems  to  be  indigenous. 
Mrs  Stowe  herself  is  no  longer  sure 
that  she  is  not  a  born  "  Cracker." 
The  Abolitionist  epoch  of  her  life, 
with  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin '  and 
'  Dred,'  and  her  other  libels  on  the 
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South,  has  begun  to  vanish  from 
her  memory.  She  is  now  more 
Southern  than  Yankee  ;  and  local 
report  says  that  some  of  her 
Yankee  devotees  get  a  freezing 
reception  from  her  at  Mandarin. 
We  have  seen  her  grove  only  from 
the  river  in  passing.  The  house, 
which  is  almost  hidden  among 
trees,  stands  on  a  beautifully 
wooded  slope.  It  has  the  shelter 
of  an  angle  between,  two  bluffs, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  fine  ex- 
posure to  the  sun.  Orange-trees, 
magnolias,  palms,  and  pecan-trees 
flourish  luxuriously  on  her  domain; 
and  the  whirligig  of  time  has  in 
her  case  brought  round  a  strange 
revenge. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river 
from  Mandarin  is  an  infant  town 
styling  itself  Orange  Park,  where 
a  large  tract  of  land  has  been  set 
out  in  groves,  and  land  -  agents 
have  their  hooks  baited  with  them 
in  all  forms  and  sizes  to  catch  the 
passing  pilgrim.  It  is  a  disputed 
question,  however,  among  experts, 
if  oranges  are  safe  from  frost  so 
far  north  as  this,  and  on  the  exposed 
side  of  the  river.  Near  Jackson- 
ville, which  is  farther  north,  there 
would  of  course  be  equal  or  greater 
risk,  if  the  river  did  not  act  as  a 
protection  from  the  cold  north 
winds.  That  is  a  point  to  be 
settled  by  experience ;  but  all  the 
authorities  are  against  groves  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  in  any 
latitude  higher  than  Palatka.  This 
disability,  whether  real  or  fancied, 
may  be  a  smaller  misfortune  than 
it  seems,  as  the  river-bluffs  north 
of  Palatka  are  without  doubt  ad- 
mirably suited  for  truck-farming, 
which  may,  when  the  country  fills 
up,  turn  out  to  be  more  profitable 
than  orange  -  growing.  At  Man- 
darin, Magnolia,  and  all  the  boat- 
stations  within  a  half -day's  journey 
of  Jacksonville,  lots  are  being  taken 
up  and  got  ready  for  "  truck,"  in  the 
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hope  that  by-and-by  transportation 
will  be  cheaper  and  more  frequent, 
thereby  giving  the  growers  the  full 
benefit  of  a  good  market.  What- 
ever may  come  out  of  the  orange 
industry,  early  vegetables  are  to 
be  a  mine  of  wealth  for  this  part 
of  Florida.  It  is  substantially  on 
a  par  with  Havana  and  Bermuda 
as  regards  soil  and  climate,  and  it 
has  a  long  start  of  them  in  being 
nearer  New  York  and  the  North. 
It  is  not  only  geographically  nearer, 
but  in  a  railway  sense  very  much 
so,  as  fast  fruit  and  vegetable 
expresses  can  be  made  up  at  Jack- 
sonville and  run  straight  north. 
The  various  railroads  profess  to 
do  this  now,  though,  as  a  rule,  they 
only  attach  fruit  and  vegetable 
cars  in  the  season  to  their  fast 
trains.  When  the  service  is  effi- 
ciently organised,  it  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  everyday  occurrence  to  put 
Florida  strawberries  and  green 
peas  on  New  York  dinner -tables 
at  Christmas.  The  raising  of 
them  on  the  St  John's  River  is 
easy.  The  only  difficulties  are, — 
first,  quick  transportation  to  Jack- 
sonville ;  next,  quick  handling  of 
them  there ;  and  lastly,  their  rapid 
conveyance  in  properly  refrigerated 
cars  to  the  North. 

From  Mandarin  and  Orange 
Park  up  to  Palatka,  about  seventy- 
five  miles  from  Jacksonville,  the 
St  John's  maintains  its  character 
pretty  uniformly.  One  deep  cove 
succeeds  another,  cutting  far  into 
the  adjoining  shore,  and  extending 
the  breadth  of  the  stream  some- 
times to  six  or  seven  miles.  These 
coves  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  headlands,  sometimes  low  and 
swampy,  at  other  times  standing 
out  from  the  water  and  well 
clothed  with  timber.  Most  of  the 
bluffs  commanding  fine  views  have 
been  picked  out  by  capitalists  and 
speculators  to  "hold  for  a  rise,"  as 
the  natives  have  it.  Now  and 
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again  the  boats  stop  at  piers,  which 
seem  to  be  in  advance  of  their  age. 
A  few  houses  or  farms  may  be 
visible  behind  them  that  they  can 
draw  traffic  from,  but  these  are 
only  the  advance-guard  of  a  con- 
siderable colony  that  may  be  stowed 
away  at  the  back  of  the  pine-woods. 
Appearances  are  very  deceptive  in 
Florida.  A  wooden  shed,  which 
an  English  gentleman  might  not 
think  any  too  big  for  his  garden 
tools,  is  often  the  depot  of  a  rail- 
road doing  a  good  paying  traffic. 
In  a  country  where  the  State  sel- 
dom troubles  itself  about  making 
roads,  and  would  be  puzzled  how  to 
do  it  if  it  tried,  traffic  of  every 
kind  is  forced  on  to  the  railways. 
Even  the  hogs  and  the  cattle  have 
to  ride  to  the  market,  and  pedes- 
trianism  is  a  last  resort  both  with 
man  and  beast. 

Palatka  marks  the  end  of  the 
Lower  St  John's.  Here  the  river 
and  the  country  undergo  an 
important  change.  The  former 
narrows  its  channel  to  about  half 
a  mile  in  width,  and  twenty  miles 
further  south  it  is  lost  for  the 
time  being  in  a  series  of  lakes. 
The  finest  of  these,  Lake  George,  is 
a  splendid  sheet  of  water,  about 
twelve  miles  long  and  nine  miles 


across.  Its  area  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  100  square  miles.  South  of 
it,  the  St  John's  is  a  mere  thread 
compared  with  the  grand  volume  of 
water  below  Palatka.  It  is  more 
like  a  canal,  overgrown  by  trop- 
ical vegetation,  than  a  river;  but 
there  is  plenty  of  water  in  it  still 
to  carry  a  large  steamer  up  to  Lake 
Monroe,  at  the  south-west  corner 
of  which  is  our  terminal  port,  San- 
ford.  The  St  John's  is  not  played 
out,  however,  even  yet.  As  a  nar- 
row, winding,  and  twisting  stream, 
doubling  back  on  itself,  and  run- 
ning about  twice  the  distance  that 
it  need  do,  it  pursues  its  way  south, 
and  loses  itself  at  last  near  the  At- 
lantic coast.  In  these  last  hundred 
miles  or  more  from  Palatka  it  has 
been  running  through  the  famous 
"  Orange  Belt " — a  section  of  Flor- 
ida physically  and  socially  distinct 
from  the  one  we  have  been  de- 
scribing. It  is  the  second  of  three 
divisions  into  which  the  peninsula 
is  gradually  shaping  itself, — one, 
the  Truck  Belt ;  the  next,  the  Or- 
ange Belt ;  and  the  last,  the  Trop- 
ical Belt,  where,  at  no  distant  date, 
pine-apples,  cocoa-nuts,  guavas,  and 
bananas  will  be  as  plentiful  as  or- 
anges are  further  north. 
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FORTUNE'S  WHEEL. — PART  vi. 


CHAPTER   XXI. A   COUSINLY   CONVERSATION. 


LESLIE  found  a  pretext  for  his 
sudden  departure,  but  somehow 
nobody  seemed  to  give  much  credit 
to  it.  There  was  a  sense  of  mys- 
tery in  the  air,  and  the  serenity  of 
the  social  atmosphere  was  troubled. 
Moray  strove  to  do  his  best  to 
make  himself  agreeable,  but  it  was 
not  in  human  nature  to  support 
the  strain  with  the  equanimity 
he  had  assumed  in  the  excitement 
of  its  first  coming.  His  bursts 
of  gaiety  were  forced  and  un- 
natural ;  they  were  followed  by 
relapses  into  silent  abstraction. 
His  friends  behaved  according  to 
their  several  idiosyncrasies.  Win- 
stanley,  with  his  accustomed  sa- 
gacity, scented  trouble  in  the  air, 
and  thought  that,  for  his  own 
comfort  as  well  as  out  of  considera- 
tion for  his  host,  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  shorten  his  visit.  The 
excuse  was  all  ready.  Julia  ought 
to  be  going  south — her  mother 
wanted  her ;  and  as  he  knew  of 
no  suitable  escort,  he  had  best 
take  her  in  charge  himself.  If  he 
felt  inclined,  he  could  always  alter 
his  plans  en  route,  and  consign  her 
to  her  destination  from  Edinburgh 
or  Glasgow.  Calverley  Baker  felt 
less  clear  as  to  his  arrangements. 
He  was  attracted,  if  not  entangled, 
both  by  Miss  Moray  and  Miss 
Winstanley ;  he  liked  his  present 
quarters,  and  was  loath  to  leave 
them,  though  he  too  had  a  shrewd 
idea  that  his  room  might  be  more 
desirable  than  his  company.  As 
for  that  rattling  Celt,  the  M'Clav- 
erty,  he  was  innocently  unconscious 
of  any  cause  for  troubling  himself. 
He  ate,  drank,  shot,  and  amused 
himself,  and  trod  on  his  host's 
corns  at  every  turn.  With  Jack 


Venables,  as  we  need  hardly  say, 
it  was  very  different.  He  watched, 
he  meditated,  and  felt  sorely  ag- 
grieved that  he  had  not  been 
thought  worthy  of  the  confidence 
which  had  been  unquestionably 
extended  to  Leslie.  For  thou'gh 
he  said  very  little  when  Winstan- 
ley spoke  to  him  on  the  subject, 
that  there  was  a  secret  of  some 
sort  he  never  doubted.  Yet  he 
was  too  loyal  to  the  friendly  con- 
nection, and  to  what  he  was  pleased 
to  think  his  love,  to  aid  a  stranger 
in  discovering  what  his  uncle 
desired  to  conceal. 

For  all  that  Mr  Moray  cared 
comparatively  little,  as  his  daugh- 
ter caused  him  infinitely  great- 
er anxiety.  Since  they  had  been 
so  much  together,  she  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  reading  his  face ; 
and  he  very  soon  discovered, 
to  his  sorrow,  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  deceiving  her.  He 
was  too  honest  or  too  weak  to  act 
his  part  successfully,  and  with  her 
his  vaunted  stoicism  was  a  trans- 
parent sham.  After  trying  re- 
peatedly to  win  him  over  to  tell 
her  all  she  was  eager  to  know, — 
after  affectionately  making  oppor- 
tunities which  he  would  resolutely 
ignore,  although  it  was  evident 
to  her  that  he  was  longing  to  avail 
himself  of  them, — she  finally  lost 
patience  in  her  desperation,  and 
put  the  question  to  him  direct. 

"There  is  something  very  seri- 
ous troubling  you,  papa ;  and  as  it 
must  affect  me  as  well,  I  have  a 
right  to  know  it.  Oh,  it  is  no 
use  denying  it,  even  if  you  dared  ! 
and  though  you  may  keep  a  secret 
from  me,  which  I  should  scarcely 
have  believed,  you  could  never  say 
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what  is  untrue.  And  had  it  con- 
cerned yourself  alone,  though  that 
is  impossible,  you  would  never 
have  cared  about  it  half  so  much. 
You  have  often  said  that  we  under- 
stood each  other  thoroughly,  yet 
it  seems  that  you  can  never  have 
understood  me  at  all,  otherwise  I 
should  call  you  unkind,  and  even 
cruel.  The  only  thing  a  girl  is  good 
for  is  comforting  her  father  when 
he  needs  comfort.  And  you  for- 
get that  when  you  are  silent,  I 
am  imagining  the  worst,  and  very 
likely  giving  myself  unnecessary 
anxiety." 

Her  father  involuntarily  groaned. 
Seeing  that  nothing  short  of  ruin 
was  before  them,  his  daughter's 
worst  fancies  could  hardly  play  her 
false. 

Grace  answered  the  groan  with 
a  sorrowful  look  which  was  more 
eloquent  than  any  appeal  in  words. 
With  his  pale  face  and  his  quiv- 
ering lips,  Moray  seemed  like  a 
criminal  under  the  pressure  in  the 
torture-chamber.  So  that,  in  a 
spasm  of  remorse  at  her  playing 
the  tormentor,  she  tried  to  speak 
more  playfully,  and  only  changed 
the  form  of  torture. 

"I  should  not  have  been  so 
vexed  had  my  cousin  Ralph  been 
your  only  confidant ;  but  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  Donald  Ross  is  in  the 
conspiracy  of  silence  as  well,  and 
I  cannot  say  I  feel  nattered  by  the 
preference.  Oh,  you  must  not 
blame  poor  Donald,"  she  went  on 
hurriedly,  for  her  father  had  moved 
his  lips  with  something  that  sug- 
gested an  execration.  "  If  he  did 
tell  me  the  story  of  the  widow,  he 
would  not  breathe  a  syllable  in  a 
case  like  this ;  but  I  am  sure  the 
old  man  was  never  more  miserable 
in  his  life,  and  I  only  put  two  and 
two  together." 

Then  Moray  heaved  a  sigh  that 
threw  a  weight  off  his  chest,  and 
made  up  his  mind  in  a  moment. 


He  expected  the  letter  from  Leslie 
that  very  forenoon,  so  that,  after 
all,  the  disclosure  would  only  be 
anticipated  by  an  hour  or  two. 
If  his  worst  fears  were  realised,  no 
harm  would  be  done ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  things  proved  better  than 
he  expected,  the  shock  of  the  great 
calamity  would  be  lightened.  He 
had  taken  her  in  his  strong  arms, 
and  clasped  her  with  a  tender  pres- 
sure, so  that  she  could  feel  the 
palpitations  of  his  heart.  He  had 
just  begun  with,  "  You  know  well 
I  never  doubted  you,  dearest ;  that 
if  I  have  hurt  your  feelings  by  my 
silence,  it  was  all  meant  for  the 
best," — when  a  knock  at  the  door 
interrupted  him.  Grace  had  come 
to  seek  him  in  his  den,  to  which 
in  these  days  he  withdrew  only  too 
frequently. 

"  Who  is  it  1 "  he  asked  impa- 
tiently, pushing  his  daughter  away 
from  his  embrace. 

"  A  boy  with  a  pony  has  brought 
the  post-bag  on  from  the  post-office, 
sir.  One  of  the  letters  was  marked 
for  special  and  immediate  delivery." 
And  the  man's  tone  of  sympa- 
thetic interest  irritated  his  mas- 
ter. It  seemed  to  show  that  the 
trouble  he  had  sought  to  conceal 
was  common  talk  in  the  house- 
hold. He  was  on  the  point  of 
telling  the  servant  to  take  the 
letter-bag  away,  since  there  could 
be  no  possible  hurry  about  the 
contents.  But  looking  at  his 
daughter,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
struck  into  a  statue  of  suspense, 
he  changed  his  mind,  and  sacrificed 
his  aniour  propre.  "  Well,  you 
may  give  it  me  then,  since  you  say 
one  of  the  letters  is  marked  urgent ; 
but  remember  another  time,  when 
you  know  me  to  be  engaged,  that 
any  urgent  letters  will  keep." 

So  the  man  went  away,  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  his  mas- 
ter had  grave  reasons  for  anxiety  ; 
and  the  moment  the  door  had 
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closed  behind  him,  Grace  in  turn 
had  thrown  her  arms  round  her 
father.  She  saw  that  his  anxiety 
was  great  as  her  own,  so  she  ad- 
ministered a  kiss  by  way  of  cor- 
dial. Though  he  was  grievously 
ashamed  of  his  agitation,  his  fin- 
gers fumbled  as  he  opened  the 
lock  of  the  bag,  and  drew  out 
a  handful  of  letters  and  papers. 
Letters  for  himself,  for  Winstan- 
ley,  for  Baker,  &c.;  and  naturally 
the  last  he  came  to  was  that  ad- 
dressed in  Leslie's  hand. 

"Confound  those  square  en- 
velopes that  are  gummed  all  round 
and  all  over ! "  His  trembling 
fingers  could  hardly  force  their 
way  in.  But  if  he  had  hoped 
against  hope,  hope  was  extin- 
guished at  the  first  glance.  "  I 
am  grieved,  my  dear  uncle,"  Leslie 
began — and  then  he  knew  that  all 
was  over.  He  laid  the  letter  down, 
and  before  reading  further,  he 
briefly  broke  their  condition  and 
their  prospects  to  his  daughter. 
Of  course  he  need  have  had  no 
anxiety  as  to  the  immediate  effect 
on  her.  So  far  as  that  went,  he 
ought  to  have  known  her  better. 
Grace,  who  had  been  brought  up 
from  the  cradle  in  luxury,  was 
ignorant  as  a  baby  of  the  sordid 
side  of  life.  It  was  impossible 
that  she  should  shrink  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  from  the  pecuniary 
sorrows  that  were  quite  unfamiliar. 
More  especially  when  in  a  state  of 
high  nervous  exaltation,  all  her 
thoughts  and  sympathies  were  con- 
centrated upon  her  father.  What 
occurred  to  her  was,  that  here 
was  a  chance  of  rising  to  her 
ideal  mission  as  a  ministering 
angel.  She  had  longed  for  some 
occasion  of  proving  her  great  love, 
and  now  and  at  last  she  had  the 
opportunity.  Moreover,  she  be- 
lieved so  entirely  in  her  father's 
courage  and  resources,  that  she 
was  as  slow  as  himself  to  admit 
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that  misfortunes  could  shake  him 
to  his  fall.  Not  that  she  by  any 
means  blinked  the  real  state  of 
the  case  ;  but  she  was  ready  to 
welcome  any  sacrifices  that  might 
be  imposed.  To  her  high  spirit, 
overstrung  by  her  filial  devotion, 
that  seemed  but  a  new  form  of 
pleasurable  excitement.  Had  she 
foreseen  the  separation  it  might 
involve,  her  feelings  must  have 
been  very  different. 

"  It  is  sad,  to  be  sure,  that  you 
should  lose  the  fruits  of  all  your 
labours,"  she  said;  "but  after  all,  we 
shall  only  part  with  the  superflui- 
ties, which  were  always  as  much 
of  a  trouble  as  a  pleasure.  I  never 
cared  for  that  life  in  town;  and 
as  for  you,  had  it  not  been  for  your 
labours  in  East  London,  I  am  very 
certain  it  would  have  been  nothing 
but  positive  wretchedness  to  you." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  answered  Moray, 
with  a  sigh ;  "  yet  I  begin  to  re- 
gret it,  now  that  it  has  slipped 
from  me.  It  is  no  light  thing  to 
lose  the  power  and  pleasure  of 
doing  good ;  and  then  —  Glen- 
conan.  How  I  wish  it  had  been 
entailed  !  and  I  have  rejoiced  so 
much  in  freeing  it  from  its  bur- 
dens, and  in  the  prospect  of  leaving 
the  old  place  to  you  and  your 
husband." 

"  I  don't  know  about  the  power 
of  doing  good,  but  as  to  the  pleas- 
ure, it  can  only  be  more  keen  when 
we  do  good  on  a  narrow  income. 
Remember  the  blessing  on  the 
widow  who  bestowed  her  two  mites 
was  greater  than  on  the  rich  who 
gave  out  of  their  superfluities.  And 
as  for  Glenconan — my  husband, 
should  ever  I  have  one,  must  man- 
age to  make  himself  happy  without 
it.  At  all  events,  now,  if  I  am 
married,  it  will  be  for  myself,  and 
not  for  my  money.  So  that  you 
see,  papa,  on  second  thoughts  even 
this  calamity  is  not  without  its 
compensations. " 
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"I  know  a  man  who  would 
make  you  happy,  whether  he  mar- 
ried you  with  your  money  or  with- 
out it,"  thought  Moray.  And 
thinking  so,  his  thoughts  very 
naturally  reverted  to  the  mo- 
mentous communication  lying  on 
the  table.  It  did  not  tell  them 
much  that  was  new :  it  merely 
confirmed  his  worst  anticipations. 
"  With  regard  to  the  prospects  of 
the  liquidation,"  Leslie  wrote, 
"  which  is  the  all-important  ques- 
tion, I  regret  to  say  that  the 
gloomiest  reports  are  generally  cir- 
culated and  believed.  The  largest 
shareholders  are  deeply  indebted 
to  the  bank,  by  the  fraudulent 
complicity  of  their  friends  on  the 
direction,  and  I  fear  they  are  hope- 
lessly insolvent.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  '  City  of  Glasgow  '  over  again, 
and  some  of  the  directors  have 
borrowed  enormous  sums  which 
they  can  be  in  no  position  to  re- 
pay. The  rest  of  the  shares,  with 
not  many  exceptions,  are  held  by 
persons  of  very  moderate  means, 
or  by  small  tradesmen  who  have 
sunk  their  savings  in  them.  In 
the  circumstances,  it  would  be 
both  cowardly  and  foolish  to  shrink 
from  looking  our  misfortune  in  the 
face,  and  I  know  the  firmness  of 
your  resolution  too  well,"  &c.,  &c. 
Then  he  passed  from  business  to 
what  may  be  called  sentiment, 
and  reiterated  the  expressions  of 
his  heartfelt  grief  that  his  mother 
should  have  been  the  cause  of  beg- 
garing his  uncle.  "I  know  not 
how  you  are  to  break  this  to  poor 
Grace,"  he  went  on.  "To  a  girl 
brought  up  as  she  has  been " 

But  there  Grace  interrupted  the 
reading.  "A  girl  brought  up  as 
she  has  been,  indeed  !  Yet  why 
should  I  complain  of  my  cousin 
misunderstanding  me,  when  my 
father  could  think  I  should  be 
troubled  for  myself."  Then  chang- 
ing her  tone,  she  sighed  out  "  Poor 
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Ralph  ! "  Putting  herself  in  his 
place,  she  remembered  how  bit- 
terly, with  his  unselfishness,  he 
must  feel  his  position.  For  her 
father  had  told  her  of  Pvalph's  pro- 
position, and  of  the  practical  argu- 
ments which  had  induced  him  to 
reconsider  it.  Perhaps,  looking  at 
these  from  another  point  of  view, 
she  attached  less  importance  to 
them  than  he  had  done.  But  she 
did  him  the  justice  to  feel  that  he 
would  suffer  the  more  severely,  if 
he  were  persuaded  to  remain  even 
in  the  nominal  enjoyment  of  his 
estate  when  she  and  her  father 
had  been  ruined.  She  knew 
enough  of  the  world  to  be  aware 
that  evil  tongues  would  talk  ill  of 
him,  and  that  well-meaning  people 
would  misconstrue  his  motives. 
She  knew  how  that  sensitive  na- 
ture of  his  would  smart  under  such 
misconstruction.  And  although 
she  had  characteristically  under- 
valued the  loss  of  their  lands  and 
their  money,  she  already  began 
to  realise  some  other  of  the  sorrows 
in  store  for  them. 

Moray  was  the  first  to  break  a 
silence  that  had  lasted  for  some 
minutes.  "Well,  Grace,  my  dar- 
ling, now  we  are  assured  of  the 
worst,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost 
in  providing  for  it.  I  don't  mean 
as  to  matters  of  business,"  he 
added,  with  a  sad  smile;  "  they  will 
keep  for  a  time,  since  nothing  we 
may  do  can  mend  them.  And 
Ralph  has  full  powers  to  act  for 
me,  and  he  will  keep  us  informed 
of  all  that  goes  on.  But  it  would 
be  hypocrisy,  and  worse,  to  try  to 
play  the  happy  and  wealthy  hosts  for 
an  hour  after  we  positively  know 
that  we  are  paupers.  I  hate  a  scene, 
but  fortunately  no  one  has  gone 
out  shooting  to-day ;  and  when  the 
party  assembles  at  lunch,  I  shall 
tell  them  all  about  it.  Of  course 
till  that  is  over,  you  will  keep  your 
room.  Nay,  I  ask  it  as  a  personal 
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favour,  for  I  will  not  lay  my  com- 
mands on  you.  Alone,  I  can  go 
through  with  it  well  enough :  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  break  down 
over  a  mere  loss  of  money.  But 
with  you  at  my  elbow,  I  could  not 
answer  for  myself ;  and  you  would 
not  willingly  be  the  cause  of  my 
weakness — or  the  witness  of  it." 

Grace  had  nothing  to  answer 
to  that  argument ;  but  again  she 
felt  the  sharp  prick  of  the  thorns. 
She  was  like  the  passenger  who  is 
ordered  below  under  battened-down 
hatches,  and  denied  the  excitement 
of  open-air  dangers  on  deck,  when 
the  ship  may  at  any  moment  be 
sent  to  the  bottom. 

"  Of  course,  papa,  I  shall  do  as 
you  desire ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
the  best.  But  there  is  still  an  hour 
to  lunch,  so  I  shall  slip  out  at  the 
side  door,  and  wander  up  the  wood- 
paths  in  the  glen.  The  fresh  air 
will  do  me  good,  and  I  may  make 
the  most  of  our  beauties  while  we 
have  them." 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
so,  to  tell  the  truth,  did  her  father's. 
Next  to  the  daughter  who  was  so 
dear  to  him,  he  grieved  over  his 
beautiful  Glenconan.  But  it  was 
no  time  to  give  way  to  emotion, 
and  he  pulled  himself  sharply  to- 
gether, as  he  had  often  done  before. 

"  You  say  it  is  an  hour  to  lunch, 
dear,  and  there  is  one  thing  I 
ought  to  do :  I  must  try  to  get 
hold  of  Jack  beforehand.  He  is 
a  good  boy,  and  my  nephew,  and 
he  would  think  it  unkind  if  he 
heard  nothing  of  our  trouble  till  I 
announced  it  to  strangers." 

With  that  he  folded  his  daughter 
in  a  fond  embrace ;  and  never, 
even  on  the  occasions  when  he  had 
left  for  the  East,  were  the  two  so 
loath  to  tear  themselves  asunder. 
From  the  window  he  followed  her 
with  his  eyes  as  she  stole  swiftly 
towards  the  glen,  like  the  lapwing 
that  strives  to  elude  observation  as 


she  seeks  the  cover  of  the  rushes 
near  her  nest.  But  as  Grace  felt 
escape  more  assured,  her  pace  began 
to  slacken  ;  and  she  moved  with  an 
air  of  melancholy  listlessness  that 
sat  strangely  on  her  light  and 
active  figure. 

"Heaven  send,"  sighed  her 
father,  "that  the  clouds  may  lift 
and  pass ;  but  meanwhile,  and  in 
a  single  hour,  the  whole  brightness 
of  her  bright  life  has  been  trans- 
formed, and  I  hardly  dare  think 
how  she  may  come  out  of  the 
darkness." 

Grace  was  slowly  climbing  the 
winding  path  which  led  to  a  favour- 
ite seat  of  hers  hanging  over  a 
murmuring  waterfall.  How  often 
she  had  sat  there  in  pleasant  day- 
dreams, listening  to  the  cheery 
plash  of  the  water,  that  seemed  to 
chime  in  with  her  own  bright  an- 
ticipations !  The  very  foam-bubbles 
in  the  stream  below,  that  sparkled 
in  the  sunshine  as  they  danced  and 
broke,  might  have  been  the  em- 
blems of  the  light  and  careless 
life,  so  free  from  all  sorrows  and 
anxieties.  The  reflection  of  the 
rainbow  colours  on  the  little  clouds 
of  spray  had  typified  the  varieties 
of  a  radiance  that  only  took  differ- 
ent forms.  Now  the  merry  mem- 
ories of  that  happy  past  only  made 
the  present  and  the  future  weigh 
more  heavily  on  her.  The  gay 
girl  of  the  night  before  was  a  grave 
and  thoughtful  woman  :  she  felt  as 
if  she  might  have  slept  for  years, 
and  wakened  with  a  weakened 
body,  in  a  woful  world  of  sad  ex- 
periences. It  was  all  very  well 
keeping  her  spirits  up  when  it  was 
her  duty  and  privilege  to  console 
her  father.  It  was  all  very  well 
to  pretend  in  his  presence  that  the 
news  he  had  broken  need  change 
nothing  to  her.  She  resembled 
him  very  closely  in  many  ways,  but 
naturally  she  was  more  emotional, 
nor  had  she  his  disciplined  self- 
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control.  So  that  the  reaction 
came  with  her  more  quickly  than 
it  had  come  to  him,  and  already 
she  was  conscious  of  a  sad  depres- 
sion of  spirit — of  an  intense  crav- 
ing for  the  sympathy  of  somebody 
with  whom  she  could  talk  things 
over  more  freely  than  she  dare 
talk  with  her  father.  "Oh  that 
Ralph  were  only  here ! "  was  the 
natural  thought  that  occurred  to 
her,  as  she  remembered  the  in- 
stinctive delicacy  with  which  he 
had  played  the  part  of  the  con- 
soler, when  the  widow  of  the  un- 
fortunate keeper  had  been  the 
object  of  their  common  charity. 
Then,  forgetting  Ralph  and  her 
own  sorrows  for  a  moment,  she 
reproached  herself  bitterly  for  the 
lightness  of  heart  in  which  she 
had  gone  about  that  errand  of 
mercy.  No  doubt  she  had  been 
what  she  might  have  called  "  very 
nice  " ;  she  had  said  very  suitable 
things  in  a  sympathetic  tone ;  she 
had  spent  her  money — or  rather 
her  father's  money — liberally.  But 
all  the  time,  in  practising  her  char- 
ity as  a  luxury,  as  a  philanthropi- 
cal  distraction,  how  very  little  had 
she  really  felt !  And  possibly  she 
might  never  have  the  opportunity 
again  of  bestowing  anything  more 
than  empty  words  of  comfort.  But 
how  different  had  it  been  with 
Ralph  ! — she  was  sure  of  that.  He 
had  really  felt  where  she  had  tried 
to  feel ;  so  if  he  were  only  at  her 
elbow  now,  what  an  inexpressible 
relief  it  would  be.  But  as  he  was 
far  away,  and  as  she  found  herself 
in  a  double  solitude,  she  would 
do  the  next  most  comfortable 
thing  in  the  circumstances — reach 
the  haven  of  that  lonely  seat  of 
hers,  and  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  a  good  cry.  She  would  have 
plenty  of  time  before  bathing  her 
eyes  and  going  back,  since  she  had 
promised  her  father  not  to  appear 
at  lunch. 


Mr  Jack  Yenables,  who  had 
made  no  such  promise,  chanced 
then  to  be  descending  the  hillside 
in  excellent  spirits  and  appetite. 
What  he  was  thinking  of  at  that 
particular  moment  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say — perhaps,  as  was  very 
much  his  habit,  of  nothing  in 
especial.  But  it  is  certain  that 
since  his  latest  stroke  of  good  luck, 
in  spite  of  some  vague  anxieties 
about  his  uncle,  he  had  moved 
about  in  an  extreme  sense  of  ex- 
hilaration. He  had  developed  a 
novel  taste  for  music,  and  had 
taken  to  whistling  an  accompani- 
ment to  his  footsteps  of  reels  and 
strathspeys,  which,  though  for  the 
most  part  they  were  wofully  out 
of  tune,  appeared  notwithstanding 
to  please  him  excessively.  Now, 
as  coming  by  a  short  cut  down  the 
hill,  bounding  lightly  from  heather 
tussock  to  heather  tussock,  he  was 
blundering  with  shortened  breath 
at  the  second  bar  of  "Tulloch- 
gorum,"  when  he  reached  a  point 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
bench  on  which  his  cousin,  was 
seated.  Whereupon  he  stopped 
short,  and  stood  at  gaze,  partly  to 
make  sure  that  she  was  Grace  and 
not  Julia,  for  he  seldom  saw  his 
cousin  alone  of  a  morning.  Sure 
enough  it  was  Grace,  but  he  was 
greatly  struck  by  her  attitude. 
For  in  place  of  sitting  upright,  she 
was  stooped  nearly  double,  and,  un- 
less his  eyes  deceived  him,  was  weep- 
ing bitterly.  Jack  was  very  warm- 
hearted, and  somewhat  curious  as 
well.  His  cousin  was  in  trouble ;  it 
would  be  a  melancholy  pleasure  to 
comfort  her;  and  then,  no  doubt, 
she  had  the  clue  to  the  secret  that 
had  been  exercising  him.  It  would 
be  well  if  we  analysed  our  mixed 
motives  more  often,  though  instan- 
taneous photographs  of  mental  in- 
trospection might  yield  very  ugly 
results.  He  resumed  his  descent 
somewhat  more  leisurely,  for  his 
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mind  was  more  full  of  speculation 
than  ever,  and  after  what  he  had 
seen,  he  had  no  fear  of  his  cousin 
making  a  move  immediately.  He 
had  suspended  the  whistling,  which 
might  have  given  her  warning  of 
his  approach,  but,  being  an  honour- 
able young  fellow,  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  taking  her  by  surprise. 
Having  made  a  slight  circuit  so  as 
to  cut  off  her  retreat  to  the  house, 
he  struck  up  his  "  Tullochgorum  " 
again,  and  more  shrilly  than  ever, 
making  a  considerable  rustling 
among  the  pine-boughs  moreover, 
as  he  climbed  the  hill  -  path  in 
turn. 

His  attitude  of  amazement  when 
he  stumbled  upon  his  cousin  did 
credit  to  his  histrionic  powers ;  and 
the  way  in  which  he  rattled  011 
about  his  morning's  walk,  and  the 
observations  he  had  been  making 
on  Highland  natural  history,  in 
the  manner  of  the  intelligent  hero 
of  "  Eyes  and  No  Eyes  "  in  our  old 
friend  '  Evenings  at  Home,'  said 
much  for  his  delicacy  of  feeling. 
But  Grace,  whose  suspicions  were 
perhaps  excited  by  her  sorrows, 
and  who  knew  that  she  had  vainly 
dropped  a  veil  over  her  swollen 
and  streaming  eyes,  was  impatient 
both  of  the  pretence  and  the  inter- 
ruption. So  long  as  all  went  well, 
Jack  was  the  most  agreeable  of 
companions ;  but  it  was  not  to- 
wards him  she  would  have  turned 
in  adversity.  She  showed  her  im- 
patience and  annoyance  by  a  move- 
ment that  was  more  significant 
than  flattering.  Jack  was  hurt 
and  humiliated,  but,  strange  to 
say,  in  no  way  offended.  Or  if  he 
was  annoyed,  it  was  only  with  him- 
self. It  all  came  of  his  confounded 
finessing,  although  he  had  finessed 
with  the  best  intentions :  he  had 
been  artificial,  if  not  false,  where 
he  ought  to  have  been  cousinly  and 
natural.  And  warm-hearted  as  he 
was,  when  he  saw  his  cousin  over- 


whelmed with  grief,  he  felt  nothing 
but  an  unselfish  eagerness  to  help 
her.  As  he  spoke  out  frankly  and 
manfully,  yet  in  tones  of  deep 
tenderness,  visibly  broken  by  real 
emotion,  every  trace  of  resentment 
vanished  from  her  heart  and  her 
face,  and  she  frankly  threw  up  her 
veil.  It  was  the  sign  that  she 
meant  to  have  no  more  secrets 
with  him ;  for  had  she  not  her 
father's  permission  to  tell  him  all? 
And  indeed,  as  she  told  the  piti- 
ful story,  her  heart  warmed  to  him 
as  it  had  never  warmed  before. 
The  young  man  was  quite  over- 
come, and  could  conceal  his  sorrow 
as  little  as  his  astonishment.  To 
him  the  loss  of  worldly  substance 
appeared  far  more  serious  than  it 
had  seemed  to  her  at  first  sight. 
He  was  not  one  to  undervalue  the 
evils  of  poverty  or  the  loss  of  social 
position  and  consideration.  He 
could  put  himself  quickly  in  his 
uncle's  place,  and  realise  all  the 
bitterness  of  seeing  the  fruits  of  a 
successful  career  swept  away  when ' 
it  might  be  too  late  to  recover 
them.  And  at  once,  by  intuitive 
sympathy  of  temperament,  he  con- 
ceived Moray's  mind  and  read  his 
purpose.  He  foresaw,  what  had 
never  yet  occurred  to  Grace,  that 
their  ruin  meant  a  new  separation. 
Grace  would  see  her  father  go 
into  exile  a  second  time,  just  when, 
having  been  pauperised  or  beg- 
gared, she  most  needed  affectionate 
support.  Though,  to  be  sure,  she 
need  neither  be  beggared  nor  im- 
poverished. And  then  he  melted 
to  her  in  a  great  sympathy,  which 
was  free  for  the  time  from  any 
touch  of  selfishness.  It  was  with 
a  trembling  voice  and  a  strange 
diffidence  of  manner  that  he  re- 
minded her  how  she  and  her  father 
could  never  want  friends,  and 
stanch  friends.  In  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  feelings,  he  spoke  al- 
most as  Leslie  might  have  spoken. 
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"  Remember  that,  through  a  long 
and  honourable  life,  your  father  has 
not  a  single  action  to  reproach  him- 
self with.  Remember  that,  when 
he  was  rich  and  happy,  he  never 
neglected  one  opportunity  of  doing 
good.  Look  at  me,  for  example, 
whom  he  has  loaded  with  kind- 
nesses, and  with  whom  he  offered 
to  share  his  fortune ;  and  be  sure 
that  in  this  passing  adversity  he 
will  reap  the  fruits  of  what  he  has 
sown.  Why,  there  are  men,  and 
good  men,  whom  he  has  bound  to 
him  by  obligations,  who  will  think 
it  the  best  day  of  their  lives  when 
he  consents  to  accept  some  return. 
Trust  me,  dearest  Grace,"  he  went 
on, — and  his  sanguine  nature  did 
then  good  service,  for  there  was 
no  mistaking  that  he  believed  what 
he  said, — "  trust  me,  that  we  shall 
pull  through  somehow  or  other, 
and  that  things  will  come  out  very 
differently  from  what  you  antici- 
pate." 

It  was  Jack's  candour  as  much 
as  anything  else  that  gave  Grace, 
at  all  events,  some  momentary  hope. 
He  was  too  honest,  being  thorough- 
ly in  earnest,  to  try  to  befool  her 
with  commonplace  remarks  to  the 
effect  that  matters  might  be  less 
desperate  than  she  fancied.  It  was 
possible,  but  he  did  not  believe  it ; 
and  he  would  not  prepare  disap- 
pointments for  her.  She  was  quick 
enough  to  perceive  as  much,  and 
to  be  grateful,  and  it  gave  her  an 
agreeable  sense  of  confidence  in  his 
predictions  and  consolations.  Then 
the  way  in  which  he  had  spoken  of 
her  father  was  very  sweet  to  her ; 
and  she  was  grateful  again  that,  in 
the  circumstances,  he  paid  no  com- 
pliments to  herself.  She  had  al- 
ways much  liked  him,  as  we  know  ; 
but  now  she  felt  a  great  revulsion 
of  kindness  in  his  favour.  Blinded 
by  his  superficial  brilliancy,  and 
deceived  by  his  gaiety  of  manner, 
hitherto  she  had  never  done  him  jus- 


tice; and  she  remembered  reproach- 
fully how  but  a  few  minutes  before 
she  had  regarded  his  arrival  as  an 
intrusion  and  a  nuisance.  It  was 
never  in  her  nature  not  to  repay 
kindness  with  kindness  —  not  to 
make  reparation  as  she  could — 
when  conscience  reproached  her. 
Besides,  Jack  had  been  unmanned 
by  excess  of  sympathy — she  could 
see  the  tears  still  sparkling  in  his 
eyes,  poor  fellow !  It  was  surely 
no  time  for  reserve,  when  she  had 
so  much  to  say  that  would  be  pleas- 
ant for  him  to  hear.  He  had  laid 
hold  of  her  hands,  and  pressed  them 
in  his  ardour,  and  she  squeezed  his 
in  return. 

"  Oh,  Jack,  you  make  me  so 
happy,  and  so  miserable,  and  so 
much  ashamed  of  myself.  I  always 
liked  you  and  admired  you,  and 
knew  you  must  get  on  and  make 
your  way.  But  I  never  knew  how 
good  and  how  noble  you  were. 
There  is  some  good  already  coming 
out  of  all  this  evil,  for  the  scales 
are  falling  away  from  my  blinded 
eyes.  But  you  must  confess,"  she 
added,  as  she  smiled  through  her 
tears,  "  that  you  should  bear  some 
of  the  blame.  Why  will  you  al- 
ways talk  lightly  of  all  things,  and 
never  give  expression  to  the  real 
nobleness  of  your  heart  1  But  now 
we  have  had  our  explanation,  and 
I  hope  it  may  be  a  lesson  to  both 
of  us." 

Jack  liked  such  lessons  very 
much.  And  it  was  characteristic 
of  him  that,  in  those  transports  of 
his,  and  in  this  mood  of  exaltation, 
he  accepted  all  she  said  to  him 
very  much  as  his  due.  Self-exam- 
ination subsequently  would  have 
told  a  very  different  tale.  In  the 
meantime  he  felt,  with  agreeable 
resignation  to  misrepresentations, 
that  hitherto  he  had  been  a  much 
misunderstood,  not  to  say  a  ma- 
ligned, character ;  and  that  his  un- 
questionable worldliness  had  been 
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a  mask,  which  should  nevertheless 
have  been  transparent.  But  it 
was  the  fate  of  virtue  to  meet 
with  injustice,  while  in  this  in- 
stance justice  had  been  done,  al- 
though tardily;  and  on  the  whole 
all  was  well  that  ended  well. 
Then  rising  to  the  height  of  the 
situation,  and  without  the  slight- 
est hypocrisy,  he  set  himself,  in 
the  most  delicate  manner  possible, 
to  give  his  cousin  assurance  of  sub- 
stantial assistance.  His  only  de- 
sire was  to  speak  so  that  she  might 
be  induced  to  accept  his  offers  and 
the  sacrifices  he  was  ready,  nay 
eager,  to  make. 

All  this  time  the  minutes  had 
been  flying  swiftly  by,  and  the 
rest  of  the  house  party  at  Glen- 
conan  must  have  been  safely  seated 
at  the  luncheon-table.  But  had 
any  of  them  bent  their  steps  to- 
wards Miss  Moray's  sylvan  bower, 
he  or  she  must  have  read  the 
last  chapter  of  a  romance  in  a 
scene  that  was  merely  cousinly  if 
not  purely  platonic.  Jack,  still 
holding  both  his  cousin's  hands  in 
his,  from  leaning  against  one  of 
the  rustic  posts  had  gradually 
settled  down  upon  one  knee.  But 
he  rose  as  Grace  breathed  her  con- 
fession of  penitence,  and  for  the 
first  time  she  made  room  for  him 
on  the  seat  behind  her.  To  keep 
his  hold  of  both  her  hands  in  the 
circumstances  would  have  been 
awkward,  if  not  impossible.  So 
releasing  one,  by  way  of  recom- 
pense he  softly  stole  an  arm  round 
her  waist.  It  was  done  in  all 
cousinly  honour,  and  whether  she 
was  conscious  of  it  or  not,  she 
made  no  objections.  It  was  no 
time  to  stand  upon  trifles,  with 
her  heart  going  out  in  gratitude 
to  her  kinsman.  And  Jack,  to  do 
him  justice,  was  by  no  means  con- 
sciously lover-like.  He  fancied  he 
felt  to  her  something  like  a  father. 
He  longed  to  attain  to  the  priv- 


ilege of  a  disinterested  benefactor. 
He  pled  and  he  pressed  his  claims 
with  all  his  native  energy  and 
eloquence. 

"  You  cannot  refuse,  Grace, 
neither  can  your  father.  It  would 
be  cruel  in  you  :  it  would  be  churl- 
ish in  him.  We  have  been  brought 
up  like  brother  and  sister," — there 
he  rather  drew  the  long-bow,  since 
he  had  only  seen  her  once  or  so 
before  their  meeting  at  Glenconan 
in  the  previous  summer ;  but  the 
emergency  admitted  of  poetical 
licence,  and  neither,  as  I  said, 
was  standing  on  trifles.  "  We 
have  been  brought  up  like  brother 
and  sister,"  said  Jack,  with  great 
fervour ;  "and  as  for  your  father,  he 
has  been  a  father  to  me.  Do  you 
know  that  he  placed  his  purse  at 
my  disposal,  and  offered  to  launch 
me  in  the  East  at  his  own  expense, 
when  that  legacy  of  mine  made 
acceptance  unnecessary?  Do  you 
know  that  when  I  went  in  for  my 
first  fortunate  speculation — it  was 
at  Oban,  on  the  way  south,  after 
my  shipwreck — and  when  Mr  Win- 
stanley  objected  to  the  insufficiency 
of  my  means,  I  told  him  with 
entire  confidence  that  I  could  count 
upon  Glenconan's  assistance  1  I 
should  have  asked  anything  of 
him,  only  Winstanley  stepped  in. 
So  you  see  that  really  I  am  largely 
his  debtor,  and  now  I  have  the 
first  claim  among  many  others  to 
ask  him  to  let  me  lighten  my  load 
of  gratitude." 

It  was  well  and  delicately  urged, 
as  Grace  felt ;  and  she  was  not  un- 
willing herself  to  welcome  relief 
from  that  quarter.  His  gentle 
manner  soothed  her  deliciously : 
she  remembered  how  steadily  suc- 
cessful he  had  been,  and  leant 
naturally  towards  the  support  that 
was  offered  them.  So  she  did  not 
refuse  absolutely,  as  he  had  fear- 
ed :  as  she  would  have  refused 
almost  with  scorn  and  indignation 
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had  he  spoken  more  abruptly.  She 
rather  temporised,  and  murmured 
the  objection  that  from  him,  or 
from  a  man  of  her  father's  age, 
offers  of  the  kind  came  very  dif- 
ferently. 

"  My  father  was  an  elderly  man, 
and  thought  himself  wealthy.  As 
you  said,  he  might  have  stood  to 
you  also  in  the  place  of  a  parent ; 
and  it  was  your  duty  to  accept 
from  him  what  we  dare  not  accept 
from  you." 

"  Nonsense,  Grace !  There  speaks 
your  pride,  and  a  false  pride,  as 
you  know  very  well."  As  he  saw 
her  listening,  hesitating,  and  half 
yielding,  he  resolved  to  carry  her 
resistance  with  a  rush.  "  Non- 
sense !  you  know  that  age  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  I  am  old  enough 
to  be  my  own  master,  and  to  know 
my  own  mind — and  yours.  To  put 
it  upon  higher  grounds,  have  you 
any  right  to  refuse  me  the  luxury 
of  doing  a  duty  that  is  compara- 
tively unselfish?  I  have  never  had 
such  a  chance  before:  I  may  never 
have  such  a  chance  again.  I  must 
have  your  help,  of  course — the 
whole  tenor  of  my  future  life  may 
be  trembling  upon  a  single  word 
from  you.  Refuse — only  you  have 
not  the  heart  to  refuse — and  if  I 
become  a  callous  and  self-seeking 
money-grubber,  I  only  hope  you 
may  never  reproach  yourself.  If 
you  knew  my  temptations  that 
way,  you  would  surely  come  to  the 
rescue.  Accept,  and  only  promise 
you  will  do  your  best  to  prevail 
on  your  father — and  do  you  really 
suppose  I  shall  be  the  poorer  or 
the  worse?  Even  if  I  be  a  trifle 
the  less  rich  for  a  time,  I  shall 
never  have  made  a  better  specula- 
tion, and  you  cannot  have  the  con- 
science to  refuse  me  from  false 
pride." 

Again  Jack  and  his  cousin  Ralph 
seemed  to  have  changed  roles;  and 
as  he  put  himself  in  the  place  of 


the  cousin  that  she  reverenced,  she 
was  more  and  more  moved  in  his 
favour.  He  was  quite  right,  as 
she  admitted.  What  had  chilled 
the  liking  that  might  have  once 
changed  to  love,  was  the  suspicion 
that  at  bottom  he  was  selfish  and 
worldly.  If  there  had  been  any- 
thing of  truth  in  that,  he  had  gen- 
erous impulses,  which  only  needed 
to  be  fostered  into  vigorous  life. 
His  fate,  as  it  seemed,  might  be  in 
his  hands,  and  terrible  might  be 
the  responsibility  if  she  refused 
to  help  him.  It  would  be  hard 
enough  in  any  case  to  deal  with 
her  father,  with  his  rugged  pride, 
with  his  haughty  independence, — 
but  at  any  rate,  was  she  not  bound 
to  try?  If  she  failed,  she  would 
have  done  her  best ;  she  would  have 
pleased  her  cousin  by  making  com- 
mon cause  with  him,  and  she 
would  have  delivered  her  con- 
science. While,  if  she  succeeded 
— and  she  knew  something  of  her 
influence — her  father's  fall  would 
be  broken  to  him,  and  he  would 
be  easy  in  his  declining  years.  It 
was  not  in  her  nature  to  give  her 
confidence  by  halves,  or  to  accept 
such  kindness  as  this  without  do- 
ing her  utmost  to  show  her  sense  of 
it.  Metaphorically  she  threw  her- 
self into  Jack's  arms,  and  heart 
and  soul  she  accepted  his  alliance. 
And  to  do  that  honest-hearted  but 
impulsive  young  gentleman  bare 
justice,  never  in  his  life  had  he  felt 
more  grateful  or  gratified.  Not 
when  he  had  heard  of  the  legacy 
that  gave  him  wings  to  fly ;  not 
when  Winstanley,  reaching  out  a 
hand,  had  lifted  him  on  to  a  firm 
standing-point ;  not  when  the  pri- 
vate secretaryship  to  my  Lord 
Wrekin  had  offered  him  an  admir- 
able opening  in  politics ;  not  when, 
only  a  day  or  two  before,  the  tele- 
gram about  the  American  mine 
had  given  him  the  partnership 
in  a  possible  El  Dorado.  Again, 
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it  would  be  ungracious  to  analyse 
the  motives  which  he  assuredly 
did  not  pause  to  examine  himself. 
He  may  have  felt  something  of  the 
pride  of  unfamiliar  power,  in  the 
prospect  of  saving  such  a  man  as 
Glenconan,  whom  he  had  regarded 
as  the  ideal  of  a  successful  adven- 
turer. He  may  have  had  some  ar- 
riere-pensee of  the  hold  he  was  lay- 
ing upon  Grace,  who  seemed  leaning 
to  him  more  and  more,  in  her  love 
and  her  fast -growing  gratitude. 
Certain  it  is,  that  he  behaved  with 
rare  delicacy  and  circumspection. 
Grace  had  said,  with  delightful 
warmth  and  brevity,  and  with  a 
look  that  meant  much  more  than 
the  words — 

"  Say  no  more,  dear  Jack  ;  you 
have  more  than  persuaded  me,  and 
I  can  only  promise  to  do  my  best. 
Should  my  father  accept  these  fa- 
vours at  your  hand,  you  will  have 
good  reason  to  be  proud,  though  it 
may  seem  ungracious  to  say  so. 
You  may  be  sure,  at  all  events, 
that  neither  he  nor  I  will  ever 
forget  what  you  have  offered  us 
to-day." 

And  as  the  colour  had  come  back 
to  her  cheeks  with  reviving  excite- 
ment and  hopes ;  as  her  tears  had 
dried  themselves  in  the  breeze,  and 
her  eyes  seemed  the  brighter  and 
the  fresher  for  them;  as  the  list- 
lessness  of  her  attitude  had  given 
place  to  her  usual  lithe  and  grace- 
ful vigour,  with  the  earnest  passion 
of  the  emotion  that  had  left  its 
traces  on  her  face, — Jack  had  never 
before  known  the  richness  of  her 
beauty.  It  was  destined  to  be  a 
day  of  revelations.  To  his  delight 
she  intimated  her  acquiescence  in 
his  offers.  He  came  back  to  some- 
thing like  his  own  familiar  self. 
The  sacredness  of  her  sorrow  had 
chilled  him  into  reverence.  With 
her  promise  to  permit  him  to  re- 
lieve it,  and  her  reviving  spirits, 
his  passion  began  to  awaken  with 


his  perception  of  the  beautiful,  and 
he  admired  the  woman  with  a  pas- 
sionate admiration.  At  that  mo- 
ment he  would  have  stripped  him- 
self of  all  he  had,  willing  to  begin 
the  world  again,  could  he  only 
have  made  sure  of  securing  her  as 
his  wife ;  and  yet  but  a  few  mo- 
ments before  he  had  been  thinking 
neither  of  love  nor  marriage.  But 
Jack  was  a  gentleman,  and  his 
generous  intentions  still  made  his 
cousin  very  sacred  to  him,  and  not 
for  an  instant  would  he  have 
abused  his  opportunities.  It  had 
occurred  to  him  to  ask  her  to  be 
his  wife  on  the  spot :  but  he  dis- 
missed the  thought  before  he  had 
entertained  it.  He  would  as  soon 
have  made  love  to  a  woman  whose 
will  had  been  paralysed  by  mes- 
merism, like  a  Lorenza  under  the 
spells  of  a  Joseph  Balsamo.  On 
the  contrary,  with  one  last  linger- 
ing pressure,  which  he  could  not 
resist,  he  gently  withdrew  his  arm 
from  around  her  waist.  He  sealed 
their  bargain  with  a  cousinly  kiss 
on  the  cheek,  which  he  did  not 
prolong  indiscreetly,  and  then,  to 
all  appearance,  becoming  once  more 
the  self-possessed  man  of  business, 
he  began  to  discuss  ways  and 
means,  and  to  prepare  his  cousin 
for  what  she  had  to  say  to  her 
father.  He  had  not  tried  to  blink 
the  magnitude  of  this  misfortune 
in  the  beginning  of  their  inter- 
view, and  now  it  proved  that  hon- 
esty was  the  best  policy.  He  put 
the  case  to  her  with  a  precision 
that  might  have  appeared  cruel  in 
other  circumstances. 

"  Of  course,  till  you  told  me,  I 
never  suspected  how  deeply  we 
were  concerned  in  this  miserable 
failure.  All  the  same,  I  was  in- 
terested in  it  as  a  public  calamity, 
and  have  been  reading  everything 
about  it  very  carefully.  If  we  are 
to  trust  the  best  information,  there 
is  no  denying  that  the  smash  may 
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swallow  even  a  fortune  such  as 
your  father's.  It  would  be  no 
kindness  to  prepare  disappoint- 
ments for  you  by  persuading  you 
of  anything  else.  And,  like  the 
friendly  swimmer  who  told  his 
drowning  comrade  in  the  water 
that  he  would  not  lay  a  finger  upon 
him  till  he  was  helpless,  I  must 
not  come  forward  ostensibly  till 
the  final  arrangements  have  been 
made.  Meanwhile  —  and  I  was 
never  so  thankful  for  it  before — 
I  have  more  money  than  I  know 
what  to  do  with.  I  am  always  so 
actively  employed,  that  I  have 
never  the  time  to  spend  or  to 


squander ;  and  I  have  had  mar- 
vellous luck,  as  you  know,  with 
every  one  of  my  investments." 

"  You  may  say  now  '  a  mar- 
vellous blessing,'  I  think,"  sug- 
gested Grace,  softly. 

"A  marvellous  blessing,  then, 
if  you  choose  to  sanctify  my  money 
by  drawing  on  it ;  and  from  hence- 
forth, dear  Grace,  remember  I  have 
your  promise  to  persuade  your 
father  to  treat  me  as  his  son." 
He  did  not  venture  to  add,  "  and 
as  your  brother,"  though  he  had 
to  check  the  sweet  words  that 
were  trembling  on  his  lips. 


CHAPTER   XXII. — AN   EXCITING   LUNCHEON. 


Glenconan's  guests  had  enjoyed 
many  a  lively  meal  under  his  hos- 
pitable roof,  or  in  his  picturesque 
glens.  But  never  had  they  had 
such  an  exciting  repast  as  at  the 
luncheon  on  that  memorable  "Black 
Monday."  Though  the  great  news 
was  their  piece  de  resistance,  it 
really  came  in  as  dessert.  Once 
again  he  had  summoned  his  pride 
to  his  aid,  and  done  the  honours 
with  something  like  his  former 
joviality.  Only  a  close  observer 
might  have  remarked  that  his 
appetite  failed  him,  and  that  he 
trifled  with  the  knife  and  fork 
that  were  wont  to  do  signal  execu- 
tion. He  was  eager  to  precipitate 
the  inevitable  disclosure ;  he  was 
longing  to  know  how  those  friends 
of  his  would  take  it.  Their  re- 
ception of  the  announcement  would 
be  a  pretty  fair  test  of  what  he 
might  expect  from  the  world.  But 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  wait 
till  they  had  trifled  with  the  cheese 
and  the  biscuits;  and  with  eyes 
turning  perpetually  towards  the 
clock,  he  suffered  and  waited  ac- 
cordingly. Then,  as  it  chanced,  Mr 
Winstanley  gave  him  an  opening. 


"Everything  must  stagnate,  of 
course,  towards  the  end  of  August ; 
but  really,  on  my  word  and  honour, 
those  papers  become  intolerably 
dull.  Shooting  is  all  very  well 
for  you  young  men,  but  I  have 
become  somewhat  dependent  on 
public  sensations.  And  all  the 
subjects  are  either  threadbare  or 
trivial,  or  at  all  events  they  do 
not  recommend  themselves  to  my 
selfishness.  I  know  all  about  the 
national  defences,  and  the  wisdom 
of  imperial  federation,  and  the  due 
protection  of  our  coaling-stations. 
I  confess  that  my  sympathies  are 
purely  platonic  for  the  shop-girls 
who  are  forbidden  to  use  the  chairs 
provided  by  their  employers  for 
customers.  And  I  am  personally 
indifferent  as  to  openings  in  life 
for  '  our  boys,'  seeing  that  happily 
I  have  no  boys  to  provide  for.  I 
must  say,  Moray,  that  in  your 
favourite  role  of  Monte  Christo, 
you  are  bound  to  supply  us  with 
a  new  sensation." 
.  "  And  I  have  got  it  for  you, 
Winstanley,"  said  Moray,  so  gravely 
that  that  sensitive  gentleman  felt 
he  had  put  his  foot  in  it.  Re- 
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membering  the  mystery  that  had 
been  floating  in  the  air,  he  knew 
at  once  that  he  had  pulled  the 
string  of  a  shower-bath,  and  might 
look  out  for  a  chilling  douche. 
He  had  rather  the  string  had  been 
pulled  by  any  hand  but  his  own ; 
but  it  was  too  late  to  laugh  it 
off,  and  he  simply  sat  still  and 
listened. 

Then  Moray  told  his  story, 
frankly  and  with  manly  brevity. 
He  made  no  moan  over  his  mis- 
fortune ;  he  did  not  condescend  to 
apologise  for  his  carelessness  :  what 
was  present  to  his  mind  was  the 
duty  incumbent  upon  him  of  show- 
ing, that  he  expected  and  would 
accept  of  nothing  from  his  audi- 
tors. 

"  I  should  not  have  troubled 
you,"  he  said,  "  with  those  personal 
annoyances  of  mine,  but  they  may 
become  public  property  within  the 
next  day  or  two ;  and  I  felt  that 
as  you  are  living  under  my  roof, 
you  have  the  guests'  claim  on  my 
confidence.  I  think  I  should  have 
been  wanting  in  the  duties  of  hos- 
pitality had  I  left  you  to  learn 
anything  of  this  from  others,  or 
possibly  from  the  public  prints." 

In  his  jealous  fear  of  their  mis- 
construing his  motives,  he  was 
careful  to  say  nothing  of  the 
claims  of  friendship ;  and  yet, 
while  his  manner  was  stern  and 
almost  repelling,  he  was  longing 
for  some  frank  outburst  of  sym- 
pathy. 

Had  he  thrown  a  bomb-shell  by 
way  of  a  dish  for  dessert  into  the 
middle  of  the  little  party,  he  could 
scarcely  have  surprised  them  more, 
or,  I  may  add,  scattered  them  from 
Glenconan  more  effectually.  Not 
that  they  were  worse  than  the  rest 
of  the  world,  or  that  the  world  is 
so  bad  as  it  is  popularly  supposed 
to  be.  But  our  ordinary  acquaint- 
ances, on  the  shortest  possible  not- 
ice, cannot  be  expected  to  undertake 
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the  bearing  of  their  neighbours' 
burdens,  more  especially  when  the 
burdens  mean  unlimited  liability. 
The  first  impulse  is  to  put  them- 
selves out  of  reach  of  danger ;  the 
second,  perhaps,  to  see  what  can 
be  done. 

Calverley  Baker  was  getting  on 
towards  becoming  a  millionaire  by 
inheriting  a  lucrative  business  and 
looking  sharply  after  number  one. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
in  the  first  shock  of  a  deception, 
though  it  might  have  been  an  in- 
voluntary deception,  he  was  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  all  his  principles,  and 
commit  himself.  Moreover,  he  had 
been  considerably  smitten  by  Miss 
Moray,  and  could  not  precisely 
remember  how  far  he  might  have 
pushed  his  advances.  The  douche 
that  Winstanley  had  thrown  down 
on  the  luncheon -party  had  effec- 
tually chilled  any  fervour  in  his 
affection  ;  and  while  he  murmured 
something  sympathetic,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  must 
be  summoned  to  the  south  by  some 
telegram  on  the  morrow.  Once  at 
Cardiff,  as  he  told  his  conscience, 
regaining  his  freedom  of  will,  he 
could  do  anything  that  was  friend- 
ly and  judicious.  As  for  the  M'Cla- 
verty,  the  chieftain  was  an  honest 
fellow  enough,  and  sorrowed  for 
the  calamity  more  than  might  have 
been  expected.  He  had  taken 
kindly  to  Glenconan,  who  was  a 
capital  companion  on  the  moors ; 
and  in  his  inborn  pride  of  birth 
and  race,  he  would  have  regretted 
the  extirpation  of  an  ancient  High- 
land family.  He  was  sorry  for 
Glenconan,  and  very  sorry  for  him- 
self, for  he  too  had  had  vague  as- 
pirations of  marrying  the  heiress. 
And  he  spoke  out  the  more  heartily 
and  unreservedly  that  nobody  could 
reasonably  expect  anything  of  him. 
He  enjoyed  but  a  liferent  of  en- 
tailed acres ;  and  if  he  were  not 
actually  poor  as  Job,  it  would  have 
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been  the  height  of  absurdity  had 
he  held  out  a  lean  purse  to  the 
tottering  Croesus. 

Winstanley's  feelings  were  much 
more  complicated.  I  must  have 
been  very  unsuccessful  in  my 
sketch  of  that  gentleman  if  I  have 
not  shown  him  as  at  once  good- 
natured  and  inveterately  selfish. 
Far  more  than  Mr  Baker  would  he 
have  been  willing  to  help  Moray. 
But  even  more  than  the  wealthy 
Welsh  ironmaster,  thanks  to  his 
familiarity  with  boards  of  direc- 
tion, was  he  paralysed  by  the  hor- 
rors of  unlimited  calls.  Prompt 
offers  of  help  seemed  out  of  the 
question,  yet  his  situation  had  be- 
come extremely  awkward.  It  is 
true  that  he  did  not  care  for  dis- 
sipation, or  even  gaieties  ;  but  he 
by  no  means  assented  to  the  dic- 
tum of  the  Preacher,  that  it  is 
better  to  be  in  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing than  in  the  house  of  mirth. 
What  had  suggested  itself  to  him 
before  occurred  to  him  again,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  overstaying 
your  welcome.  And  so  by  a  wide 
circuit  he  travelled  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  Baker,  that  he  would 
do  the  best  for  himself  as  for  his 
unfortunate  friend  by  withdrawing 
his  foot  from  his  friend's  house  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  Winstanley 
was  nothing  if  not  considerate,  and 
the  ugly  coincidence  of  a  telegram 
next  day  was  an  idea  that  could 
not  possibly  have  occurred  to  him. 
He  determined  to  cover  his  delib- 
erate retreat  with  a  kindness  that 
should  leave  nothing  to  desire,  and 
which,  indeed,  he  felt  rather  than 
feigned.  And  like  Baker,  only  with 
more  sincerity  of  purpose,  he  re- 
solved that  he  would  reach  Moray 
a  helping  hand.  As  the  oldest 
man  in  the  company,  as  the  crony 
and  almost  the  confidant  of  their 
host,  it  clearly  devolved  upon  him 
to  reply.  And  to  do  him  justice, 
he  weighed  and  chose  his  words 
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as  much  out  of  consideration  for 
Moray's  feelings  as  for  his  own. 

"God  knows,  Glenconan,  how 
grieved  I  am.  Had  such  a  mis- 
fortune fallen  on  my  brother,  as  it 
might  well  have  come  upon  any 
man,  I  could  hardly  have  been 
more  sorry.  It  would  be  paying 
you  a  poor  compliment  to  try  to 
make  light  of  it,  and  I  know  your 
character  far  too  well  to  underrate 
its  strength.  At  the  same  time, 
let  me  remind  you,  as  an  old  man 
of  the  world,  that  our  tendency 
under  such  shocks  necessarily  is 
to  go  to  extremes.  Bad  as  things 
may  be,  you  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  are  not  nearly  so  black 
as  they  appear  to  be  now.  You 
see  all  the  circumstances  from  a 
desponding  point  of  view :  you 
forecast  none  of  the  many  chances 
that  must  mitigate  them.  I  may 
venture  to  add,  perhaps,  that  you 
forget  the  friends  who  can  never 
forget  their  many  obligations  to 
you." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
words  of  this  speech  of  sympathy, 
though  somewhat  cold,  were  not 
ill-chosen.  In  the  last  sentence, 
which  had  been  added  by  way  of 
rider,  the  speaker  had  gone  further 
than  he  originally  intended.  But 
in  watching  Moray's  impassive  face, 
he  had  warmed  up,  so  as  to  try  to 
strike  one  responsive  spark  from 
it ;  and  after  all,  he  had  committed 
himself  to  nothing  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  perform.  He  would  gladly 
show  himself  a  friend  in  due  season, 
and  even  submit  to  some  moderate 
sacrifices  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
friendship. 

Moray's  answer  was  equally  cool 
and  extremely  civil.  When  troul 
softens  before  it  hardens  us,  we  i 
apt  to  hope  against  hope  for  fer- 
vent and  active  sympathy.  But 
after  all,  Winstanley  had  said  as 
much  as  might  have  been  expected : 
with  his  ordinary  penetration  pr 
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ternaturally  sharpened,  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  coiiflicting  workings  of 
the  other  man's  mind,  and  if  he 
gave  him  little  gratitude,  he  bore 
him  no  malice.  He  bowed  and 
smiled  a  little  bitterly ;  and  then, 
quietly  rising  to  open  the  door,  he 
threw  it  back  for  his  guests  to  pass 
out.  Miss  Winstanley,  as  the  lady, 
ought,  of  course,  to  have  gone  first. 
But  though,  unlike  her  friend 
Grace,  she  was  by  no  means  much 
devoted  to  dogs,  she  had  stooped 
to  pat  the  black  retriever  that  lay 
stretched  on  the  hearth-rug,  and 
was  playing  with  the  fringes  of  her 
silken  ears ;  while  the  gentlemen, 
who  saw  that  their  host  was  im- 
patient, did  not  stand  on  the  order 
of  their  going,  but  evacuated  the 
dining-room  promptly. 

Glenconan  was  impatient :  he 
thought  Miss  Julia's  flirtation  with 
Finette  very  ill-timed.  He  had 
never  liked  the  young  lady  much ; 
he  had  deemed  her  both  artificial 
and  worldly,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  his  confidence  in  Grace,  would 
have  wished  his  daughter  a  better 
companion.  Consequently,  being 
supremely  indifferent  to  Miss  Win- 
stanley's  opinion  or  feelings,  he  had 
hardly  deigned  her  a  look  while 
telling  his  story.  If  he  had  looked, 
he  would  have  seen  that  the  girl 
was  profoundly  impressed.  World- 
ly as  she  really  was,  she  was  all 
the  less  inclined  to  make  light  of 
the  catastrophe.  Appreciating  pro- 
foundly, like  Jack  Venables,  all 
Moray  was  losing,  she  could  ad- 
mire the  manliness  with  which  he 
had  borne  himself ;  and  putting 
herself  in  his  daughter's  position, 
she  felt  sincerely  for  Grace.  Per- 
haps she  may  have  welcomed  a 
rare  chance  of  indulging  in  the 
pleasure  of  genuine  emotion ;  and 
she  was  desirous,  besides,  of  mak- 
ing atonement  for  some  shortcom- 
ings in  her  father's  speech.  At  all 
events,  when  she  raised  her  head 
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there  were  real  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  Moray  was  both  touched  and 
taken  aback.  For  once  the  strong 
and  ready  man  had  not  a  single 
word  to  say ;  and  the  girl  who  was 
generally  so  glib  seemed  to  be 
equally  embarrassed.  But  it  is  the 
woman  in  such  circumstances  who 
first  finds  her  tongue ;  and  once 
she  had  broken  the  ice,  Miss  Win- 
stanley felt  no  further  difficulty. 
She  spoke  with  a  feeling  to  which 
Moray  had  believed  her  a  stranger. 
Though  her  voice  trembled  she  was* 
voluble  enough ;  and  by  frankly 
owning  to  her  faults,  she  took  him 
on  his  weak  side.  After  somehow 
expressing  her  sorrow  and  her  sur- 
prise, she  went  on — 

"  But  can  you  guess  what  selfish- 
ly troubles  me  the  most  in  all  this  1 
It  is,  that  Grace  should  never  have 
thought  me  worthy  of  her  confi- 
dence— unless,  indeed,  you  had  for- 
bidden her  to  speak.  It  would 
have  been  so  natural  to  seek  com- 
fort from  the  only  woman  under 
your  roof,  and  one  who  had  been 
living  for  weeks  in  her  companion- 
ship. Don't  think  that  I  blame 
her,  sir,"  she  added  quickly,  seeing 
that  he  was  about  to  interrupt  and 
to  defend  his  daughter.  "  It  is 
myself  I  reproach,  and  I  reproach 
myself  bitterly.  She  thought  I 
had  no  heart  and  no  feelings, 
and,  very  likely,  she  was  so  far 
right ;  yet  I  surely  have  a  heart 
somewhere,  though  I  have  often 
doubted." 

"You  need  doubt  it  as  little  as 
I  do,"  said  Moray,  kindly,  laying 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder ;  "  and 
I  ought  to  be  a  judge  in  those 
matters,"  he  added,  with  a  smile. 
"  The  truth  is,  I  knew  as  little  of 
my  misfortunes  as  you." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Julia, 
and  she  seized  both  his  hands  in 
hers.  "You  don't  know  how 
happy  you  make  me ;  and  if  you 
would  only  think  of  me  for  one 
2  A 
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moment  as  Grace,  you  might  give 
me  courage  to  speak  freely." 

"Speak  freely,  then,  by  all 
means,  my  dear.  I  am  sure  any- 
thing you  say  can  only  please 
me." 

"  Well,  sir,  all  I  wish  to  say  is 
this,  that  you  must  not  shake  us 
off — me  and  my  father.  Had  he 
been  alone  with  you — had  those 
other  men  not  been  in  the  room — 
I  know  he  would  have  spoken  very 
differently.  He  is  rich ;  he  knows 
the  world  well.  I  am  sure  I  am 
blundering,  but  you  have  promised 
not  to  be  offended.  What  I  mean 
is,  that  I  am  certain  he  intends 
you  to  count  upon  him,  as  I  hope 
Grace  will  forget  the  past,  and 
learn  to  lean  upon  me  as  a  sister. 
You  will  try  to  persuade  her,  won't 
you,  sir?" 

Moray's  constancy  had  been 
proof  to  the  cold  reception  of  his 
news,  but  it  was  shaken  by  this 
genuine  and  unexpected  outburst. 
He  was  very  grateful  to  Miss 
Winstanley  for  convincing  him 
that  cynicism  was  to  be  made 
difficult,  or  impossible. 

"Never  mind  now  about  your 
father,  or  what  he  or  anybody  else 
may  do  for  us — we  shall  have  time 
enough  to  think  about  all  that. 
But  when  either  you  or  I  tell 
Grace  what  has  passed  between 
us,  I  am  sure  she  will  agree  with 
me  that  our  losses  may  prove  to 
be  gains.  You  have  made  me 
cheerful,  if  not  happy,  my  dear, 
if  that  is  any  comfort  to  you ;  and 
now,  if  you  mean  to  please  me, 
you  must  dry  your  eyes  and  let 
me  go." 

"And  you  will  not  misunder- 
stand my  father,"  she  added,  plead- 
ingly, laying  a  finger  on  his  arm. 
"If  I  might  tell  you  all,  I  can 
read  him  so  clearly. 

"And  so  can  I,  believe  me," 
rejoined  Moray,  with  a  smile. 
Then  stretching  his  conscience 
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slightly,  he  went  on — "I  should 
have  spoken  precisely  as  he  spoke 
in  similar  circumstances.  Neither 
of  us  are  quite  so  young  as  you, 
and  we  have  long  lost  the  fresh- 
ness of  your  feelings — worse  luck. 
But  all  the  same,  I  envy  and  un- 
derstand them."  And  then  he  did 
what  that  morning  he  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  doing,  and  pressed 
a  fatherly  kiss  on  her  forehead. 

I  may  almost  say  that  Julia 
WKnstanley  felt  a  transformed  girl, 
as  he  left  her  standing  on  the  rug 
over  the  impassable  Finette,  who, 
like  a  true  cynical  philosopher,  had 
assisted  at  the  interview,  without 
even  one  approving  wag  of  the 
tail.  That  rush  of  warm  natural 
feeling  might  have  changed  the 
currents  of  her  life.  She  had  in- 
dulged in  the  luxury  of  affectionate 
sympathy,  and  was  rewarded  by 
knowing  that  it  was  a  luxury  in- 
deed. And  it  was  remarkable 
that  the  indulgence  of  unselfish- 
ness led  on  to  ideas  of  self-sacrifice, 
though  it  may  be  true  that  they 
did  not  cost  her  very  much.  She  had 
never  been  really  in  love  with  Jack 
Venables ;  she  had  never  acknow- 
ledged to  herself  that  she  had 
more  than  a  liking  for  him.  But 
considering  that  he  had  been  the 
adopted  son  of  the  house — that 
circumstances  had  brought  him 
into  perpetual  contact  with  her, — 
it  was  naturally  somewhat  irritat- 
ing to  her  vanity  that  he  had  per- 
sisted in  being  constant  to  Grace. 
She  had  seen  that  any  of  his 
flirtations  with  herself  had  been 
platonic,  and  she  had  rather  re- 
sented it.  She  had  never  known 
exactly  what  to  make  of  him. 
Being  young  and  ardent,  he  was 
naturally  ambitious ;  and  though 
he  might  regard  money  as  merely 
making  stepping-stones  for  his  ad- 
vance, he  seemed  to  be  as  keenly 
set  upon  money  -  getting  as  her 
father.  That  he  should  have  stuck 
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to  his  attachment  to  his  cousin, 
who  was  likewise  the  heiress  to 
her  father's  wealth,  was  only  con- 
sistent. But  how  might  he  be- 
have now  that  Grace  was  suddenly 
beggared  ?  She  had  a  sinister  sus- 
picion that  he  might  turn  towards 
herself,  in  which  case  she  would 
have  scorned  and  summarily  re- 
jected him.  She  would  never  have 
consented  to  be  married  for  her 
money,  by  a  man  who  had  been 
proof  to  her  charms  while  he  could 
do  better.  And  in  any  case,  not 
having  too  high  an  opinion  of  the 
masculine  nature,  she  thought  that 


Jack  might  make  a  satisfactory 
enough  husband,  if  once  fairly 
wedded  to  a  wife  who  had  many 
fascinations.  Now  he  was  relatively 
rich,  and  had  brilliant  prospects 
before  him.  So  Miss  Winstanley 
loyally  resolved  that  it  should  not 
be  her  fault  if  he  were  not  retained 
in  his  allegiance  to  his  cousin. 
Then  the  proud  Mr  Moray  might 
accept  from  a  son-in-law  and  a 
daughter  the  assistance  he  would 
reject  from  anybody  else.  Having 
come  to  that  comfortable  conclu- 
sion, she  remembered  it  was  time 
that  she  left  the  dining-room. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. — JACK   DRIFTS   TOWARDS   MATRIMONY. 


It  was  an  odd  instance  of  the 
irony  of  circumstances  that  Jack 
Venables  and  Miss  Julia  Win- 
stanley, having  reached  an  iden- 
tical conclusion  by  very  different 
roads,  should  fall  literally  into 
each  other's  arms  as  their  thoughts 
had  converged.  Jack,  coming  back 
to  the  house,  had  made  a  rush  for 
the  dining-room  to  ring  for  the 
cold  meat  and  the  bread  and 
cheese,  since  before  facing  his 
uncle  he  felt  that  he  needed  for- 
tifying. Opening  the  door,  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  young  lady,  who  already  had 
her  hand  on  the  handle. 

"  Miss  Winstanley  ! "  he  ejacu- 
lated, with  some  astonishment ; 
and  she  set  his  surprise  down  to 
a  guilty  conscience. 

"Yes,  Mr  Venables,"  she  an- 
swered, gravely,  "  we  have  just 
been  hearing  very  sad  news  from 
your  uncle." 

Now  Jack,  contrary  to  her  sur- 
mises, was  rather  pleased  to  happen 
upon  her  than  otherwise.  He  was 
full  of  all  he  meant  to  say  to  Mr 
Moray :  in  his  rapid  walk  to  the 
house  he  had  been  thinking  of 
little  but  his  cousin ;  and  in  the 


consciousness  that  Miss  Winstan- 
ley might  possibly  have  misunder- 
stood him  lately,  he  was  anxious 
to  burn  his  boats  and  put  every- 
thing on  the  most  straightforward 
footing.  He  would  feel  his  way 
as  to  offering  himself  for  Grace,  but 
in  any  case  he  must  be  free  of  any 
arriere-pensee.  Nevertheless,  and 
until  the  way  was  felt,  he  had  no 
idea  of  taking  anybody  unneces- 
sarily into  his  confidence.  So  he 
said  nothing,  and  waited  for  her 
to  speak  on.  Then,  still  under 
the  influence  of  her  recent  emo- 
tion, she  spoke  on  very  strongly. 
Jack,  at  that  moment  all  glowing 
with  health  as  he  was  after  his 
exercise,  seemed  to  shrink  up  and 
shrivel  in  her  eyes.  She  imagined 
him  embarrassed  as  to  transferring 
his  "love,"  and  she  meditated  upon 
whited  sepulchres  and  the  miser- 
able weaknesses  of  masculine  hu- 
manity like  a  feminine  Thomas  a 
Kempis.  So  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned, there  should  be  no  further 
misunderstanding ;  yet  she  felt  con- 
strained to  temporise  for  Grace's 
sake. 

"  We   have   been   hearing  very 
sad  news,  and  I  need  not  say  how 
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grieved  we  have  been  for  Grace 
and  your  uncle.  How  I  wish  I 
were  in  your  place  !  " 

"  In  my  place,  Miss  Winstanley ! 
what  can  you  mean  ? " 

"  My  meaning  is  plain  enough. 
If  I  were  in  your  place,  I  should 
have  the  claim  of  relationship.  If 
I  were  in  your  place,  I  should  go 
to  Mr  Moray  and  force  upon  him, 
in  the  rights  of  relationship,  what 
he  would  spurn  were  it  offered  as 
a  kindness.  And  if  I  were  in 
your  place,"  she  went  on,  looking 
straight  into  his  eyes,  "  I  think  I 
should  take  advantage  of  your 
double  relationship  with  your 
cousin,  and  plead  for  her  accept- 
ing the  protection  which  she 
doubly  needs  in  her  isolation." 

Jack  stared  in  amazement.  Miss 
Winstanley  with  her  passionate 
eloquence  was  a  new  revelation  to 
him,  and  perhaps  not  altogether 
a  pleasant  one.  To  have  one  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  girl,  to  whom  he 
had  necessarily  and  as  mere  matter 
of  civility  paid  certain  slight  at- 
tentions, urging  him  frankly  and 
with  no  semblance  of  disguise  to 
go  and  offer  marriage  to  another 
beauty,  was  altogether  a  new  and 
startling  experience.  However,  as 
his  aspirations  coincided  with  her 
orders,  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  said.  No  doubt,  honesty  was 
the  best  policy ;  and  as  she  showed 
herself  so  absolutely  indifferent, 
she  should  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  any  want  of  frankness. 

"I  should  never  have  dreamed 
of  troubling  you  in  this  matter, 
Miss  Winstanley;  though  I  am 
sure  we  shall  always  be  the  best 
of  friends.  I  had  no  notion  you 
took  so  deep  an  interest  in  my 
future.  But  as  you  have  conde- 
scended to  interest  yourself,  and 
as  my  uncle  has  confided  his  own 
affairs  to  you,  all  I  have  to  say  is, 
that  it  rests  with  Grace  and  with 
her  father  how  far  they  may  per- 
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mit  me  to  sink  or  swim  with  them. 
My  dearest  ambition  is  to  make 
her  my  wife ;  though  I  need  hardly 
say,  that  I  tell  you  that  in  strict 
confidence." 

The  frank  expression  of  feeling 
took  Miss  Winstanley  likewise  by 
surprise  :  we  dare  not  say  whether 
the  surprise  was  entirely  agreeable. 
Assuredly  she  liked  Jack  none  the 
worse  for  the  trace  of  pique  which 
gave  point  to  his  candour.  At 
any  rate,  with  perfect  composure, 
and  in  the  good  -  fellowship  that 
had  always  existed  between  them, 
she  took  his  hand  as  she  had  taken 
Mr  Moray's. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  what  pleas- 
ure you  have  given  me,  for  you 
may  help  them  if  anybody  can. 
And  though  it  may  seem  presump- 
tion to  say  so,  perhaps  I  may  be  of 
some  use  in  promoting  your  wishes. 
Grace  is  not  much  given  to  confi- 
dences ;  but  surely  a  girl  will  talk 
in  those  circumstances,  if  she  feels 
pretty  certain  of  sympathy.  And 
I  think,  after  the  conversation  I 
have  had  with  Glenconan,  that 
she  may  feel  more  affectionately  to- 
wards me  than  she  has  ever  felt 
before." 

Whereupon  Miss  Winstanley 
did  leave  the  dining-room  at  last ; 
and  Mr  Venables,  violently  ring- 
ing the  bell,  sat  down  to  a  cold 
sirloin  with  a  capital  appetite. 
The  next  tack  in  his  course  so  far 
was  all  plain  sailing  :  he  felt  com- 
mitted to  a  step  he  had  only  con- 
templated; and  when  he  placed 
himself  unreservedly  at  his  uncle's 
disposition,  it  should  be  with  the 
intimation  that  his  dearest  desire 
was  to  obtain  the  hand  of  his 
cousin.  It  was  decidedly  his  cus- 
tom to  be  preoccupied  by  a  single 
idea  at  a  time ;  and  Leslie's  rivalry, 
with  his  own  gratitude,  were  dis- 
missed as  entirely  as  if  he  had 
never  gone  hunting  the  wild  goats 
at  Loch  Rosque,  or  as  if  the  man 
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who  had  saved  him  lay  buried  at 
Tom-n  a-hourich. 

Moray  had  been  brought  into 
more  charity  with  his  fellow-crea- 
tures by  the  passionate  outburst 
of  the  worldly  Miss  Winstanley. 
After  that,  it  seemed  blasphemy 
to  doubt  of  the  love  and  care  of 
an  omnipotent  Providence,  which 
might  manifest  itself  unexpectedly 
in  the  least  likely  quarters.  But 
all  the  more,  he  looked  forward  to 
the  meeting  with  Jack,  when  Jack 
should  have  learned  the  misfortune 
that  had  lighted  upon  him.  He 
had  loved  the  lad  for  his  spirited 
impulses ;  he  had  marked  his  self- 
ishness, or  rather  his  self-absorp- 
tion, but  he  had  never  doubted 
his  sincerity ;  and  now  his  young 
friend  would  be  brought  to  the 
test.  From  Jack,  as  from  every- 
body else,  Moray  was  determined 
to  accept  nothing  but  goodwill ; 
but  still  it  would  be  a  sad  addi- 
tion to  his  troubles  should  Jack 
prove  as  guardedly  sympathetic  as 
old  Winstanley.  He  had  with- 
drawn to  the  solitude  of  his  den  : 
he  knew  his  nephew  in  common 
decency  must  come  to  him ;  and 
in  all  the  distraction  of  his  roving 
thoughts,  he  sat  listening  for  the 
boy's  foot  in  the  passage.  The 
well-known  footfall  came  in  due 
course,  and  then  there  followed  the 
rap  at  the  door.  The  strong  man 
was  so  overstrained,  so  painfully 
excited,  that  he  scarcely  dared  to 
look  up  when  he  called  out,  "  Come 
in."  But  in  another  instant  his 
anxiety  was  relieved.  His  hand 
was  silently  grasped  with  a  fervent 
pressure ;  and  Jack,  drawing  a 
chair  towards  his,  sat  down  affec- 
tionately beside  him.  Come  what 
might,  he  was  delighted  to  know 
that  the  nephew  he  had  loved  the 
best  was  of  metal  as  true  as  the 
other. 

"  So  you  have  heard  all  about  it, 
Jack?  Eh?" 


"  I  have  heard  it ;  and  by  what 
I  may  call  a  happy  accident,  I 
have  heard  it  all  from  my  cousin. 
I  chanced  to  meet  her  as  I  was 
hurrying  home  to  lunch ;  and  will 
you  think  me  very  heartless  if  I 
say  that  the  bad  news  have  affected 
me  less  than  I  expected — hardly 
spoiled  my  appetite  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  why  they  should, 
I  am  sure,"  rejoined  Mr  Moray. 
In  other  circumstances  he  might 
have  been  disappointed,  but  he 
still  felt  the  warm  pressure  of  Kis 
nephew's  fingers,  and  he  guessed 
already  whither  Jack  was  tending. 

"  And  you  will  let  me  tell  you 
why  they  should  not — though,  I 
think,  you  might  meet  me  half- 
way, and  spare  me  some  little 
embarrassment." 

"  How  do  you  think  Grace  takes 
it  ? "  demanded  Moray,  somewhat 
irrelevantly. 

"Just  as  I  should  have  ex- 
pected. She  is  a  noble  girl,  and 
a  very  sensible  girl  besides.  Of 
course,  her  chief  trouble  is  for 
you;  and  I  believe  she  has  such 
faith  in  your  generosity  of  senti- 
ment, that  she  feels  that  matters 
might  have  been  very  much  worse." 

"  On  my  generosity  ?  You  speak 
in  parables,  Master  Jack.  It  seems 
to  me  that  for  ever  and  a  day, 
perhaps  the  practice  of  generosity 
will  be  far  beyond  my  reach." 

"You  don't  think  that,  sir. 
You  know  that  if  you  were  next 
door  to  a  pauper  to-morrow,  you 
would  be  liberal  still  with  your 
coppers,  because  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  otherwise.  But  Grace,  as 
I  fancy,  thinks  with  me,  that  the 
real  proof  of  generosity  with  a 
man  like  you  is  in  consenting  to  lay 
yourself  under  something  like  ob- 
ligations. Not,  of  course,  that 
there  would  be  obligations  really," 
added  Jack,  blushing  and  stam- 
mering. 

"  So  you   two  have   been   con- 
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spiring  together,"  said  Moray,  his 
face  lightening  up ;  "  and  as  it 
would  appear  that  I  am  to  be  the 
victim  of  your  machinations,  I 
confess  I  am  curious  to  hear  what 
your  objects  are." 

"  Oh,  for  that  matter,  I  am  only 
anxious  to  return  good  for  evil; 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  keep  any 
of  my  secrets  from  you.  You 
know  that  no  young  fellow  in  this 
world  has  ever  had  more  luck  than 
I,  since  the  day  the  letter  came  to 
me  here  with  the  announcement 
of  my  legacy.  Without  being  able 
to  take  the  slightest  credit  to  my- 
self, I  have  tumbled  out  of  one 
good  thing  into  another.  I  made 
friends  with  Winstanley  on  that 
reef  in  the  Atlantic ;  I  have  put 
my  money  and  his  credit  out  to 
something  more  than  usury,  since 
it  is  invested  in  all  manner  of 
speculations  that  are  steadily  look- 
ing up  ;  through  him  I  have  formed 
a  number  of  useful  connections ; 
and  I  have  been  pitchforked  into 
that  place  of  private  secretary, 
where  I  hold  winning  cards  if  I 
only  play  them  decently,  with  lots 
of  trumps,  and  possibly  an  honour 
or  two.  Then,  by  way  of  capping 
it  all,  came  that  telegram  the 
other  day,  which  told  me  we  had 
really  struck  oil  in  that  American 
mine.  I  have  ready  money  in 
hand,  to  say  nothing  of  splendid 
contingencies ;  and  when  the  open- 
ing comes,  I  am  ready  to  cut  into 
the  game  of  politics  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  fortune  to  back  me." 

"  I  know  you  have  done  exceed- 
ingly well  for  yourself,  and  no 
doubt  you  have  had  a  most  un- 
usual run  of  good  fortune.  But 
such  runs  of  fortune  do  not  come 
to  fools,  and  you  are  over-modest, 
Master  Jack,  in  ignoring  your  own 
merits." 

"Very  well,  my  dear  uncle, 
have  it  your  own  way ;  all  the 
more,  that  I  wish  you  to  think  well 


of  my  prospects.  I  have  a  super- 
stition against  counting  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched,  but  never- 
theless you  must  allow  that  I  am 
doing  well  in  the  poultry  line." 

"  I  never  denied  it.  Quite  the 
reverse." 

"And  now,"  said  Jack,  talking 
very  quick,  "do  you  remember 
whence  all  my  prosperity  dates? 
From  the  day  you  called  me  into 
this  room  here  as  a  penniless 
young  scapegrace,  and  put  your 
purse  and  your  whole  interest  at 
my  disposal.  Even  then  I  knew 
you  were  a  man  who  would  per- 
form more  than  you  promised ; 
and  I  felt  that  if  you  sent  me  out 
to  the  East  my  future  was  se- 
cured, should  I  only  keep  steady." 

"You  didn't  go.  And  even  if 
you  had  gone,  I  offered  you  no- 
thing more  than  introductions." 

"  I  said  that  you  promised  less 
than  you  would  have  performed. 
The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is, 
without  any  beating  about  the 
bush,  you  treated  me  that  day  like 
a  father,  and  spoke  far  more  con- 
siderately than  most  fathers  would 
have  done.  And  if  I  did  not  go, 
I  told  you  the  reason;  and  when  I 
ventured  to  show  you  all  that  was 
in  my  heart,  and  even  suggested 
my  being  much  more  your  son  than 
you  had  intended,  you  did  not  re- 
sent my  impudence  by  turning  me 
ignominiously  out  of  doors.  Nay, 
you  only  repeated  your  generous 
offer ;  and  if  that  does  not  give  me 
a  claim  upon  you  now,  I  don't 
know  what  should.  Of  course, 
you  know  why  I  have  been  blow- 
ing my  own  trumpet.  If  I  remind 
you  how  well  I  stand  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  it  is  to  show  you 
that  there  is  enough  and  to  spare 
for  us  all ;  so  that  we  may  share 
without  scruple  anything  I  have 
to  offer.  I  am  asking  a  great 
thing ;  but  then,  surely,  I  have 
strong  claims  on  you." 
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Moray's  pale  face  beamed  with 
pleasure. 

"  At  any  rate,  my  dear  boy,  you 
have  done  me  a  world  of  good.  If 
I  have  learned  nothing  else,  I  have 
learned  this  forenoon  how  easily 
the  sting  may  be  taken  out  of 
money  troubles.  There  is  that  girl, 
Julia  Winstanley,  behaving  like  a 
trump  :  she  has  been  heaping  coals 
of  fire  upon  my  head ;  for,  to  my 
shame  be  it  said,  I  never  greatly 
took  to  her.  As  for  you,  you 
have  warmed  my  heart ;  but,  to  be 
sure,  for  you  it  has  always  beat 
very  kindly." 

"  Then  we  understand  each 
other,"  exclaimed  Jack,  with  de- 
light; and,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
had  never  been  so  grateful  before, 
for  the  prosperity  which  put  it  in 
his  power  to  be  his  uncle's  bene- 
factor. After  all,  with  an  average 
share  of  faults,  there  was  certainly 
a  deal  of  good  in  Mr  Venables. 

"  Softly,  my  boy,  softly,"  said 
Moray  ;  "  there  can  be  no  possible 
misunderstanding  between  us  for 
the  future — you  may  be  sure  of 
that.  But  as  for  accepting  what 
you  offer  so  generously,  that  is 
another  thing.  To  begin  with,  I 
fear  I  am  dipped  so  deep,  that  I 
should  only  be  dragging  you  into 
the  abyss  along  with  me." 

"  I  don't  know  how  that  may 
be,"  rejoined  Jack,  changing  all  at 
once  into  the  cool  man  of  busines. 
"  But,  in  any  case,  I  have  been 
talking  things  over  with  Grace, 
who  seems  to  have  the  family  tal- 
ents for  business.  I  never  contem- 
plated this  new  partnership  of 
ours  commencing  till  the  wretched 
bank  business  has  been  sifted  to 
the  bottom,  arid  you  have  a  dis- 
charge in  full  from  all  your  liabil- 
ities. Strange  it  seems,"  added 
Jack,  musingly,  "that  such  a  mis- 
fortune should  fall  on  a  man  like 
you ;  and  that  a  fortune,  honour- 
ably made  and  nobly  spent,  should 


be  swept  away  by  an  accident  so 
cruelly  iniquitous." 

"It  is  a  hard  case ;  but  as  for 
being  iniquitous  —  would  it  sur- 
prise you  to  hear  that  if  I  have 
not  been  actually  expecting  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  at  any  rate  my 
conscience  protests  against  my 
daring  to  say  it  is  undeserved  1  Do 
you  remember  watching  me  as  we 
sat  in  the  carriage  on.  your  first 
visit  to  Glenconan  1  You  saw 
something  in  the  expression  of  my 
face  that  puzzled  you  —  did  you 
not?" 

"  Well,  now  that  you  speak  of 
it,"  said  Jack,  rather  taken  aback. 
To  tell  the  truth,  he  had  forgotten 
all  about  it,  nor,  for  the  moment, 
had  he  the  faintest  idea  what  his 
uncle  might  be  driving  at. 

"I  think  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  what  it  was  that  troubled  me 
then.  You  won't  take  it  amiss  if 
I  say  that  the  warning  may  be 
useful ;  for  we  are  much  of  the 
same  turn  of  mind,  which  is  the 
reason,  no  doubt,  why  I  have  al- 
ways been  drawn  to  you." 

Then  Moray  told  the  story  of 
his  .mental  anxieties,  pretty  much 
as  he  had  told  it  once  before  to 
Leslie.  Only  now  he  had  the  op- 
portunity of  pointing  it  with  the 
moral,  that  this  misfortune  might 
be  meant  as  merited  retribution. 
But  Mr  Venables,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  listened  in  a  very  differ- 
ent spirit  from  Leslie.  As  a  warn- 
ing, he  did  not  take  the  narrative 
at  all  amiss,  nor  had  he  the  slightest 
intention  of  laying  it  to  heart.  He 
thought  he  might  look  back  upon 
life  with  an  easy  mind,  if  he  had 
nothing  worse  to  reproach  himself 
with  than  Moray.  Had  not  his 
uncle  said  that  these  regrets  had 
been  haunting  him  for  long,  he 
would  have  thought  his  mind  must 
have  been  shaken  by  recent  trouble. 
What  struck  him  most  forcibly 
was  the  evidence  of  weakness  in  a 
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man  he  had  always  regarded  as  so 
strong :  it  was  strange  that  his 
hero  should  actually  have  been 
reproaching  himself  with  those 
daring  and  successful  combinations 
for  which  he  had  most  admired 
him.  And,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  he  spoke  of  such  sensibil- 
ities with  something  that  sounded 
very  like  contempt ;  though,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  so  eloquent 
in  his  admiration,  that  Moray  was 
far  from  being  offended.  He  spoke 
as  ninety-nine  men  in  a  hundred 
might  have  spoken,  and  Moray 
thought  rather  sadly  that  the  com- 
fort had  come  too  late.  "I  may 
have  been  a  fool  to  worry  myself 
with  fanciful  regrets ;  but  in  that 
case  it  will  be  the  harder  to  see 
Glenconan  go  from  me."  Then 
expressing  the  conclusion  of  his 
thoughts  aloud,  he  said,  "  And  if 
sin  there  were,  it  seems  hard,  in 
any  case,  that  the  sin  should  be 
visited  on  my  innocent  child." 

"  Oh,  so  far  as  that  goes,"  broke 
in  Jack,  who  welcomed  the  opening 
he  had  been  watching  for — "so  far 
as  that  goes,  I  make  bold  to  say 
that  you  may  make  your  mind  per- 
fectly easy.  There  are  two  things 
that  lie  near  to  your  heart.  You 
wish  Grace  to  be  independent; 
you  would  be  glad  to  save  Glenco- 
nan for  her.  If  a  girl  is  too  rich, 
you  know  as  well  as  I  that  she 
may  be  married  to  misery  for  her 
money  and  not  for  herself.  There 
are  heartless  scoundrels  stalking 
about  looking  out  for  heiresses 
whose  substance  they  mean  to  de- 
vour ;  and  though  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  ruffian  who  could  behave 
badly  to  Grace,  there  is  no  fathom- 
ing the  depths  of  human  depravity. 
Now,  you  see,  as  we  have  settled 
things,"  he  went  on,  confidentially, 
"  Grace  will  be  no  heiress — not  to 
speak  of — but  she  will,  neverthe- 
less, be  very  comfortably  off;  and 
we  can  easily  keep  the  estate  in 


the  family,  though  it  may  come 
cheaper  to  raise  a  mortgage  on  it 
in  the  meantime." 

"An  odd  idea  you  have  of  a 
girl's  independence ! "  was  the 
thought  in  Moray's  mind  ;  but  he 
dared  not  speak  it  out.  For  Jack, 
who  was  so  ready  with  his  replies 
to  all  objections,  had  assuredly  an 
answer  cut  and  dry  to  that  one. 
As  he  would  not  speak,  Jack  did. 

"You  won't  help  me,  sir,  so  I 
must  help  myself.  As  I  said  a 
little  while  ago,  it  is  no  use  beat- 
ing about  the  bush,  so  here  goes. 
Give  me  leave  to  speak  to  my 
cousin — to  beg  and  entreat  her  to 
become  my  wife.  Her  answer, 
whether  favourable  or  the  reverse, 
can  make  no  difference  in  our  un- 
derstanding." 

"  No  understanding,"  interpo- 
lated Moray. 

"  Her  answer  will  make  no  dif- 
ference in  my  resolutions,  then, 
and  I  trust  everything  to  time  and 
your  sense  of  justice.  I  cannot 
dare  to  hope  she  will  say  '  yes.' 
But  if  it  should  chance  so,  then, 
as  your  son-in-law,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  arranging  the  settle- 
ments without  any  reference  to 
you." 

Moray  was  more  moved  by  Jack's 
generosity  than  by  his  offhand  elo- 
quence. Honestly,  should  it  please 
Grace,  the  marriage  seemed  an  ad- 
mirable idea.  If  he  had  the  good 
luck  to  win  the  girl  for  his  wife, 
his  nephew  gained  more  than  he 
gave.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
remembered  his  obligations  to  an- 
other stanch  friend  and  faithful 
counsellor.  Jack  might  win  the 
prize  if  he  could,  but  Leslie  should 
have  no  wrong. 

"  Speak  to  your  cousin,  by  all 
means.  If  she  does  say  'yes,'  you 
shall  have  my  cordial  approval. 
And  in  saying  so  much,  I  am  cer- 
tain you  will  not  suspect  me  of 
interested  motives.  If  you  and 
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Grace  arrange  to  pull  comfortably 
together,  I  shall  be  off  to  the  East 
again,  and  paddle  rny  own  canoe. 
Nay,  never  mind  protesting  in  the 
meantime,"  he  said,  in  answer  to 
Jack'sgestureof  deprecation.  "You 
shall  not  find  me  hard  to  deal  with. 
But  as  I  have  recalled  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  your  recollection  al- 
ready, I  must  tax  your  memory 
again.  You  remember,  when  you 
made  something  like  a  similar  pro- 
posal once  before,  I  told  you  that 
you  and  Ralph  Leslie  should  both 
have  fair  play." 

Jack's  animated  face  blanched 
all  over.  For  these  two  or  three 
exciting  hours  he  had  forgotten 
the  existence  of  Ralph  Leslie,  and 
now  the  reminder  was  disagree- 
able as  might  be.  It  chilled  all 
his  fervour ;  it  threatened  to  dissi- 
pate all  his  dreams.  If  Grace  were 
really  attached  to  Leslie,  she  would 
certainly  say  '  no  'instead  of  'yes.' 
Even  if  Grace  felt  doubtful,  and 
Leslie  were  really  in  love  with  her 
— he  suspected  something  of  the 
earnestness  of  Leslie's  nature — 


could  he,  in  common  gratitude,  in 
common  honour,  abuse  his  acci- 
dental advantages  to  make  his 
benefactor  miserable  ?  Here  was 
an  ugly  complication  with  a  ven-' 
geance.  Moray  understood  all  that 
was  passing  in  the  young  man's 
mind,  and  again  his  affections  in- 
clined to  his  favourite.  It  seemed 
fated  that  Jack  should  always  be- 
have in  a  way  that  won  his  liking 
as  well  as  his  esteem. 

"  My  dear  boy,  the  decision  resets 
with  Grace,  and  the  common  wish 
of  all  of  us  is  that  she  should 
choose  for  her  own  happiness. 
Leslie  is  in  love  with  her — that 
you  must  have  known.  So  are 
you.  I  should  willingly  welcome 
either  of  you  for  a  son-in-law.  I 
love  Ralph  as  much  as  I  respect 
him :  yet  I  frankly  tell  you  that 
if  I  were  a  marriageable  young 
woman,  I  think  I  should  prefer 
you  for  a  husband.  You  may  go 
and  inquire,  if  you  like,  whether 
Grace  agrees  with  me,  and  I  assure 
you  I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  how 
you  speed." 


CHAPTER   XXIV. — JACK   GETS   HIS   ANSWER. 


Poor  Jack  was  in  a  sad  quan- 
dary. All  his  better  feelings  were 
in  the  ascendant,  but  unfortunately 
those  better  feelings  fought  against 
each  other,  and  sophistry  was  en- 
listed on  the  more  selfish  side. 
Moray's  penetration  confirmed 
what  he  knew  by  his  own  in- 
ner consciousness  —  namely,  that 
Leslie  was  in  love  with  Grace. 
And  if  Leslie  loved  at  all,  Jack 
felt  sure  that  he  loved  profoundly 
and  passionately  :  it  was  a  pas- 
sion that  would  possibly  colour  all 
his  life.  As  for  himself,  had  it 
not  been  for  Leslie,  he  would  not 
have  been  there  cogitating  at  that 
moment ;  and  so  far  as  any  rivalry 
of  his  was  concerned,  Leslie  might 


have  walked  over  the  course.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  lived 
and  he  had  prospered  :  that  he  was 
there,  was  a  fact  there  was  no  get- 
ting over.  In  this  life  we  must 
take  things  as  we  find  them,  and 
make  the  best  of  the  most  unto- 
ward circumstances.  He  loved  his 
cousin  at  least  as  much  as  Leslie 
loved  her,  though  even  in  those 
transports  of  his  the  thought  would 
still  come,  that  he  might  console 
himself  more  easily  than  Leslie  for 
a  rejection.  He  loved  his  cousin  as 
much  as  Leslie  loved  her,  and  it 
was  with  his  cousin  that  the  deci- 
sion must  rest.  If  she  preferred 
him,  as  was  possible,  she  would  say 
so  more  or  less  frankly,  and  in  that 
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case  it  would  be  cruelty  to  cross 
her  affections.  Then,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  he  was  undoubtedly 
the  more  eligible  suitor.  Leslie 
had  but  a  small  fixed  income  at 
best ;  and  though  poetry  might 
bring  him  fame,  it  could  scarcely 
lead  on  to  lucre.  While  as  Grace's 
husband,  with  his  own  elastic  pros- 
pects, he  must  have  a  very  great 
deal  in  his  power.  Moray  might 
consent  to  take  from  a  son-in-law 
what  he  would  never  accept  from 
anybody  else.  If  he  would  not 
bring  himself  to  condescend  to 
pecuniary  assistance,  he  might 
consent  to  avail  himself  of  polit- 
ical influence.  By  the  interest 
of  Lord  Wrekin,  or  somebody 
else,  Jack  thought  he  might  get 
his  uncle  something  good  in  the 
colonies.  It  would  be  no  job. 
Moray  knew  the  East  thoroughly; 
lie  had  all  the  qualities  of  an  able 
administrator  :  under  any  Govern- 
ment, whether  Radical  or  Conser- 
vative, surely  the  thing  might  be 
managed.  At  all  events,  matters 
must  be  settled  somehow,  for,  above 
all  things,  he  detested  suspense. 
Grace  should  either  put  him  out  of 
his  misery,  as  he  was  pleased  to 
phrase  it,  or  assure  him  that  she 
was  willing  to  make  him  happy. 
He  determined,  if  possible,  to  get 
the  interview  over  at  once;  but 
how  to  have  a  tete-cl-tcte  was  the 
question.  After  wandering  alone 
about  the  woods  through  the  morn- 
ing— after  not  making  her  appear- 
ance as  usual  at  lunch,  —  Grace 
would  feel  doubly  bound  to  do  the 
civil  to  Miss  Winstanley  in  the  af- 
ternoon. In  any  case,  and  on  the 
off-chance  of  some  arrangement,  he 
would  look  into  the  drawing-room, 
though  disinclined  for  conversation. 
The  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
in  his  favour,  and  Miss  Winstanley 
conspired  with  the  celestial  bodies. 
She  and  her  father,  with  Grace, 
were  the  only  occupants  of  the 


[Sept. 

drawing-room.  Julia  was  as  quick 
as  Grace  to  remark  Mr  Venables's 
preoccupation,  and  she  readily  found 
an  excuse  for  removing  her  father 
from  the  room.  Then  as  Jack 
was  pulling  himself  together  for 
a  plunge  into  his  subject,  to  his 
astonishment  Grace  anticipated 
him. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  have  you  alone 
for  an  instant,  Jack.  Indeed  I 
had  thought  of  writing  you  a  note, 
only  I  could  not  send  it  by  a  ser- 
vant. Will  you  meet  me  an  hour 
hence  at  the  seat  by  the  waterfall, 
and  you  won't  mind  waiting  if  I 
should  be  detained  1  Say  '  yes  ' 
quickly,  for  there  is  somebody 
coming." 

Jack  looked  yes,  if  he  did  not  say 
it.  The  M'Claverty  burst  into  the 
room  like  a  modified  Highland  hur- 
ricane, only  that  the  chief  was  brim- 
ming over  with  good-humour,  and 
meant  no  mischief.  He  had  shaken 
off  his  young  hostess's  troubles 
already,  as  a  water-spaniel  coming 
out  of  the  water  throws  the  show- 
ers of  spray  from  his  coat.  Grace, 
with  the  hypocrisy  instinctive  to 
the  best  of  women,  had  already 
taken  a  piece  of  worsted-work  into 
her  hands,  and  was  lending  a  seem- 
ingly attentive  ear  to  some  mean- 
ingless remark  of  the  intruder. 
Jack,  who  was  in  no  mood  to 
stand  on  ceremony,  made  a  bolt  of 
it,  slamming  the  door  behind  him. 
Quick-witted  as  he  was,  he  needed 
time  to  think  ;  yet  he  felt  that  his 
cousin's  frankness  boded  no  good 
to  him.  "  She's  not  the  kind  of 
girl  to  throw  herself  into  any 
man's  arms ;  and  if  she  were,  mine 
would  be  paralysed  :  there  is  noth- 
ing I  loathe  like  a  willing  woman. 
She  has  seen  her  father ;  she  has 
heard  what  I  said  to  him  ;  and  she 
is  resolved  that  I  shall  labour  un- 
der no  misconceptions." 

Jack  had  an  hour  to  think,  and 
he  made  the  most  of  a  good  part 
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of  it.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
who  momentarily  crave  for  a  thing 
when  they  once  have  set  their 
heart  upon  it ;  who  desire  it 
doubly  when  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way ;  and  whose  desire 
turns  to  a  passion  when  their  ob- 
ject threatens  to  elude  them. 
Grace  had  never  seemed  to  him 
more  lovable.  Her  beauty  had 
been  heightened  by  grief  and  agi- 
tation ;  there  was  a  far-away,  wist- 
ful look  in  her  eyes  which  pro- 
foundly touched  all  that  was 
impressionable  in  him ;  moreover, 
he  was  quite  able  to  appreciate  her 
higher  and  more  estimable  quali- 
ties. I  need  not  repeat  that  he 
set  a  due  value  on  money,  and  he 
would  have  shrunk  from  love  in  a 
cottage,  unless  it  were  "  a  cottage 
of  gentility."  He  knew  himself 
well  enough  to  be  sure  that  he 
was  never  made  to  live  in  hug- 
ger -  mugger  fashion  and  cater 
for  a  hungry  brood.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances he  must  have  fretted 
in  company  of  the  best  woman  in 
the  world,  and  love  would  most 
likely  fly  out  of  the  window.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  any  amount  of 
fortune  without  love  would  have 
been  far  too  dearly  purchased; 
and  the  luxury  of  mating  pru- 
dently with  a  penniless  bride  was 
one  he  felt  to  be  well  within  his 
reach.  In  his  softened  mood  he 
thought  how,  with  a  husband's 
opportunities,  he  might  endear 
himself  to  the  girl  who  inclined  to 
him  already.  If  he  could  only 
win  her  to  a  word  of  assent  from 
the  heart,  their  marriage  might  be 
the  entrance  to  an  earthly  para- 
dise. He  thought,  too,  how  Grace 
in  her  gentle  dignity  would  do 
the  honours  of  a  handsome  and 
hospitable  home.  How  proud  he 
would  be  of  the  bright  girl-matron, 
whose  portrait  should  smile  from 
the  panel  above  the  dining-room 
chimneypiece.  Who  should  paint 


her?  Should  it  be  Leighton  or 
Millais,  or  some  rising  artist  of 
genius,  who  should ?  Con- 
found it !  there  he  was  dreaming 
as  usual,  and  he  knew,  or  at  least 
he  more  than  suspected,  that  the 
word  of  assent  would  never  be 
won.  Why  not  1  Ah  !  there  was 
the  rub.  If  obstacle  there  was, 
the  obstacle  was  Leslie.  It  was 
his  practice  to  clear  obstacles  away, 
by  fair  means  or  by  foul ;  and  the 
thought  that  naturally  occurred  l^o 
him  was  how  to  clear  Leslie  out 
of  his  path. 

Then  came  an  equally  natural 
revulsion  of  feeling.  He  hated 
himself ;  he  shook  himself  in  hor- 
ror :  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
he  was  a  murderer,  if  not  a  thief ; 
for  if  Grace  had  really  given  herself 
to  Leslie,  he  contemplated  stealing 
her  away.  And  to  this  man  whom 
he  meant  to  wrong  and  rob  he 
had  vowed  eternal  gratitude. 
Looking  up  at  those  wild  High- 
land hills,  that  day  above  Loch 
Rosque  came  vividly  back  to  his 
memory.  He  shuddered  again  as 
he  recalled  his  feelings  when  his 
foot  had  failed  him,  when  his  brain 
was  dizzy,  when  there  seemed  noth- 
ing between  the  strong  young  life 
and  eternity.  He  remembered 
how  he  had  thought  of  being  sum- 
moned to  the  account  for  which  he 
had  never  found  time  for  prepa- 
ration. And  then,  when  all  ap- 
peared to  be  doubly  over,  Leslie 
had  voluntarily  exposed  himself  to 
all  that  he  dreaded.  He  had  said 
little  in  the  way  of  gratitude  after 
that  daring  rescue  and  marvellous 
escape,  but  if  he  said  little  it 
was  only  because  he  felt  so  much. 
He  was  content  to  be  silenced  by 
misplaced  mauvaise  honte,  because 
he  was  assured  that  his  preserver 
entered  into  his  feelings.  But 
therefore,  in  love  and  honour  he 
was  doubly  bound  by  that  tacit 
compact.  Now  the  occasion  was 
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offering  duly  to  redeem  his  pledge ; 
nor  could  he  have  hoped  for  such 
a  chance  of  clearing  off  old  scores. 
If  needful,  he  should  rise  to  a  sub- 
lime height  of  self-sacrifice ;  for 
he  really  imagined  at  the  moment 
that  the  act  of  resignation  might 
entail  upon  him  something  like — 
lifelong  suffering.  He  altogether 
forgot  that  he  would  be  in  no  way 
a  free  agent,  in  that  it  was  Grace 
who  must  really  decide  the  mat- 
ter, according  to  the  state  of  her 
affections.  But  as  he  did  forget 
the  fact  most  entirely,  we  may 
give  him  equal  credit  for  his  self- 
denial.  All  the  same,  in  his  de- 
testation of  suspense  he  was  eager 
to  know  the  best  and  the  worst  of 
it ;  and  accordingly,  after  some 
four  -  and  -  fifty  minutes  of  rapt 
meditation,  he  anticipated  the 
tryst  with  his  cousin  by  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

He  was  kept  waiting  and  gnaw- 
ing his  heart  for  nearly  half  an  hour 
longer ;  and  when  he  did  see  Grace 
ascending  the  path,  his  hopes  sank 
even  lower  than  they  had  fallen 
already.  No  amount  of  mere 
maiden  diffidence  could  explain 
the  lingering  pace  of  those  light 
feet,  and  that  listless  and  pre- 
occupied gait.  Had  she  been  on 
her  way  to  make  a  waiting  lover 
happy,  the  shy  timidity  must  have 
been  buoyantly  elastic.  Her  eyes, 
when  she  raised  them  to  his,  were 
full  of  a  sad  sympathy ;  and  as  he 
saw  how  deeply  she  believed  him 
to  be  in  love,  he  felt  more  passion- 
ately and  desperately  in  love  with 
her  than  ever. 

For  a  minute  or  more  both  were 
silent,  and  the  silence  began  to 
become  painfully  embarrassing. 
Jack,  whose  manliness  was  un- 
impeachable, felt  bound  in  his 
chivalry  to  be  the  first  to  break 
it.  Interpreted  by  the  expression 
of  her  face,  it  had  rung  the  knell 
of  his  hopes  as  clearly  as  any 


words  could  have  done ;  and  pos- 
sibly he  might  have  shown  more 
delicacy  of  feeling  had  he  taken  it 
for  his  answer,  and  spoken  on  the 
strength  of  it.  But  when  it  is  a 
case  of  parting  with  our  cherished 
hopes  or  illusions,  we  are  slow  to 
fling  the  haft  after  the  blade; 
and  it  was  one  of  Jack's  funda- 
mental principles  never  to  throw 
away  a  chance.  Besides,  although 
he  was  showing  himself  most  prac- 
tically disinterested,  it  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  rise  to  those  refined 
heights  of  generosity  of  which 
Ralph  might  have  been  capable. 
If  he  could  not  win  his  cousin  and 
her  love,  at  least  by  way  of  com- 
pensation he  would  have  as  much 
gratitude  as  she  could  give  him. 
And  that  essential  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  two  men  may 
explain  her  preference  for  the  one 
over  the  other. 

Most  men  in  the  circumstances, 
even  if  they  had  delivered  their 
minds,  would  have  done  so  as  the 
depressed  or  despairing  lover. 
Jack  did  not.  He  began  by  affect- 
ing the  modest  confidence  he  did 
not  feel ;  and  as  he  fairly  warmed 
to  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
a  pleasant  task,  he  pressed  his  suit 
with  fire  and  fervour.  And  the 
girl  felt  more  sorry  for  him  than 
before,  as  he  spoke  much  of  love 
and  little  of  money.  Money,  in- 
deed, he  could  not  altogether  pass 
over;  but  he  spoke  lightly  of  his 
longing  to  be  able  to  help  her 
father  at  the  slightest  possible 
sacrifice  to  Moray's  pride. 

"It  may  all  come  so  naturally 
and  so  easily,  Grace.  Surely  he 
will  accept  anything  from  you ; 
and  if  you  will  only  take  me,  he 
cannot  make  distinctions  between 
his  children.  You  know  how  fer- 
vently I  have  loved  you  from  the 
very  first.  You  know  that  noth- 
ing could  have  sealed  my  lips  but 
the  sense  that  I  had  nothing,  while 
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you  were  an  heiress.  You  know — 
you  must  have  known — that  as  I 
began  to  feel  my  feet,  the  ambition 
of  winning  you  made  each  step  a 
triumph.  I  counted  the  months 
before  I  dared  speak,  and  the 
months  were  passing  so  slowly  yet 
so  quickly.  May  heaven  forgive 
me  for  it !  but  when  I  heard  of 
your  ruin,  I  believe  at  first  it 
brought  me  more  happiness  than 
sorrow.  I  am  confoundedly  self- 
ish," he  interpolated,  with  penitent 
self -conviction.  "  And  now,  if  you 
cannot  speak  to  me  as  I  could 
wish,  the  punishment  of  my  self- 
ishness will  be  greater  than  I  can 
bear.  But  you  cannot,  surely, 
have  the  heart  to  throw  me  back 
on  my  worse  self,  and  doom  me  to 
a  life  of  selfish  isolation?  My 
future,  for  weal  or  woe,  as  for 
good  or  evil,  is  in  your  hands ; 
and  my  fate  is  hanging  on  what 
you  have  to  say  to  me." 

Jack  paused  to  draw  breath,  and 
indeed  it  was  high  time.  He  had 
talked  himself  into  profound  self- 
conviction,  and  the  pleading  elo- 
quence of  his  eyes  expressed  as 
much.  As  for  Grace,  she  had 
never  doubted  him  ;  and  for  once, 
all  womanly  as  she  was,  she  re- 
gretted the  power  of  her  charms. 
Had  Leslie  ever  spoken  as  Jack 
had  done — had  he  ever  breathed  a 
word  on  which  she  could  found  a  pro- 
mise of  fidelity, — her  course  would 
have  been  clear,  however  painful. 
As  it  was,  she  hesitated ;  and  as 
Jack  saw  her  hesitation,  his  hopes 
revived.  After  all,  he  might  be 
mistaken;  and  so  once  more,  and 
this  time  with  an  easier  conscience, 
he  opened  again  the  flood-gates  of 
his  eloquence.  If  Grace's  hesita- 
tion gave  him  hope,  he  made  a 
fatal  mistake.  As  he  talked  on, 
she  kindly  listened,  for  she  knew 
all  he  had  to  say.  She  was  imag- 
ining what  would  be  their  future 
if  she  spoke  the  irrevocable  cyes.' 


And  in  her  rapid  self-searching,  she 
as  rapidly  decided  that  she  would 
do  foul  injustice  to  him  as  to  her- 
self. Leslie  had  never  spoken,  it 
was  true,  but  for  reasons  similar  to 
those  that  had  kept  Jack  silent. 
She  trusted  his  sincerity  as  she 
trusted  herself,  and  she  felt  that 
he  had  made  his  meaning  unmis- 
takable. She  could  not  change 
her  heart  from  an  impulse  of  kind- 
ness— not  even  because  the  change 
might  be  for  the  benefit  of  her  fa- 
ther— and  she  knew  that  her  heart 
was  given  to  Leslie  beyond  recall. 
It  was  through  his  family  that 
hers  had  been  indirectly  brought 
to  grief,  and  what  must  he  think 
of  her  if  she  threw  him  over  in  the 
circumstances  ?  It  was  her  melan- 
choly lot  to  have  to  choose  between 
two  devoted  lovers ;  and  she  must 
give  pain  to  one  or  the  other. 
But  there  could  be  no  further 
doubt  as  to  the  decision.  And  as 
she  came  to  that  conclusion,  her 
dimpled  chin  and  her  under  lip 
took  something  of  her  father's  firm- 
ness ;  and  Jack,  whose  eyes  were 
fixed  on  her  face,  felt,  with  a  trem- 
or, that  it  was  all  over.  Then 
his  own  resolution  was  taken  with 
his  habitual  promptitude.  His 
hopes  were  already  things  of  the 
past,  and  he  would  have  leisure 
enough  to  make  any  moan  over 
them.  Now  he  must  grasp  the 
fleeting  opportunity,  and  rise  at 
once  to  the  role  of  the  generous. 
As  Grace,  all  in  a  tremble,  was 
going  to  speak,  he  took  the  words 
out  of  her  mouth : — 

"  I  have  my  answer,  and  I  will 
spare  you  the  pain  of  speaking  it. 
I  reverence  you  enough  to  know 
that  if  I  were  to  talk  on  for  hours, 
I  could  not  bring  you  to  change 
your  decision.  Nor  do  I  desire  it, 
things  being  as  they  are.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  would  strive 
to  win  my  wife's  heart  after  mar- 
riage— least  of  all,  when  I  have  to 
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contend  with  such  a  rival  as  Leslie. 
Forgive  me,"  he  added  hastily,  as 
he  saw  his  cousin  flush  up ;  "  you 
may  well  pardon  me  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  I  have  no  thought  to 
give  to  the  proprieties — even  to 
the  delicacies.  But  I  must  win  free 
pardon  by  frank  confession;  and 
for  days,  for  months  past,  my 
doubts  and  fears  have  all  been 
excited  by  a  single  man." 

Grace  could  say  nothing.  She 
could  not  confess  an  attachment 
which  had  never  been  avowed. 

Jack,  with  his  quick  wits  pre- 
ternaturally  sharpened,  again  came 
to  help  her  out  of  her  embarrass- 
ment. She  could  almost  have 
wished  that  her  affections  had 
been  free,  that  she  might  have 
given  tli em  to  him  frankly  and 
gratefully.  He  took  her  hand; 
and  in  the  certainty  that  he  un- 
derstood her,  she  left  it  in  his, 
and  softly  returned  the  pressure. 

"  Not  another  word — don't  say 
another  word ;  we  are  friends  as 
we  are  cousins,  are  we  not?  and 
friends  we  shall  ever  continue. 
Or  rather,  we  must  remain  brother 
and  sister ;  I  have  a  right  to  claim 
as  much  as  that.  But  be  sure  I 
shall  ask  no  question  which  you 
might  find  it  difficult  to  answer. 
Remember  that  I  owe  my  life 
to  somebody,  and  in  time  that 
remembrance  must  bring  me  con- 
solation. And  now,"  he  went  on, 
with  a  touch  of  bitterness,  "if  I 
must  not  speak  of  love,  we  may 
talk  of  business.  You  feel  that 
you  owe  me  something,  do  you 
not  1  For  after  all,  I  offered  you 


all  I  have  to  offer,  and  you  have 
struck  a  blow  in  return  you  would 
gladly  have  spared  me." 

"  You  are  the  most  lovable, 
the  most  generous  of  men,  Jack  ! " 
exclaimed  Grace,  with  a  flood  of 
tears  that  at  last  found  vent. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  break 
down  like  that !  "expostulated  Jack, 
piteously,  "  or  I  shall  have  to  fol- 
low suit ;  and  it  is  a  sorrow  I  dare 
not  console  you  under.  And  do 
not  say  I  am  the  most  lovable 
of  men,"  he  said,  as  he  tried  to 
smile,  "for  I  would  still  believe  in 
your  truth  if  I  cannot  have  your 
affection.  But  I  have  yet  another 
favour  to  demand,  and  you  can  be 
in  no  mood  for  refusing." 

In  her  certainty  as  to  what  that 
favour  was,  Grace  was  again  forced 
to  remain  silent. 

"  You  must  promise  me  for  your 
father's  sake,  as  for  mine,  that  this 
shall  make  no  difference  as  to 
money  matters.  You  must  pro- 
mise that  you  will  labour  heart 
and  soul  to  give  me  the  poor  com- 
fort of  being  able  to  help  you  out 
of  these  troubles  of  yours.  And 
for  Leslie's  sake  as  well,  for  you 
know  I  owe  him  this  troublesome 
life  of  mine." 

Perhaps  Grace  showed  herself  as 
generous  as  Jack,  when,  looking 
straight  with  her  swimming  eyes 
into  his,  she  drew  a  long  breath 
and  said,  "  I  promise."  And  by 
way  of  seal  to  the  pledge,  she 
frankly  tendered  him  her  cheek, 
and  for  a  second  time  that  day  he 
took  a  cousinly  kiss,  though  in 
circumstances  sadly  different. 
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LORD  COCKBURN  was  privileged 
to  know  the  last  surviving  Scottish 
ladies  of  the  old  school,  and  him- 
self pronounced  a  fitting  eulogium 
on  their  characteristics, — on  their 
spirit,  their  humour,  their  courage, 
their  independence,  which  made 
them  stand  out,  he  says,  "  like 
primitive  rocks  above  ordinary 
society."  "  Their  qualities  of  sense, 
humour,  affection,  and  spirit  were 
embodied  in  curious  outsides ;  for 
they  all  dressed,  and  spoke,  and 
did  exactly  as  they  chose — their 
language,  like  their  habits,  entirely 
Scotch,  but  without  any  other  vul- 
garity than  what  perfect  natural- 
ness is  sometimes  mistaken  for." 
The  pity  is,  that  so  few  means  have 
been  spared  us  of  recalling  the  per- 
sonalities of  these  grand  dames 
with  whom  the  last  sparks  of  Scot- 
tish character  appear  to  have  been 
extinguished.  They  were  not,  as  a 
rule,  letter-writers — the  passion  for 
memoirs  did  not  exist  in  their  day 
— and  they  have  come  down  to  us 
mainly  as  the  heroines  of  some  ec- 
centricity, or  the  authors  of  some 
shrewd  saying  or  absurd  remark. 
What  a  field  for  observation  a  Mr 
Pepys  or  a  Horace  Walpole  would 
have  found  in  the  society  of  the 
Scottish  capital  towards  the  middle 
years  of  the  last  century  !  What 
graphic  pictures  might  we  not  have 
had  of  old  Lady  Stair  en  pleine  cour 
at  Holyrood  three  times  striking 
the  floor  with  her  cane,  and  each 
time  proclaiming  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald  "  a  damned  villain "  ;  or 
of  that  beautiful  hoyden  Jane 
Maxwell,  afterwards  Duchess  of 


Gordon,  riding  on  a  pig,  with  her 
not  less  lovely  sister  Eglantine,  the 
future  Lady  Wallace  of  Craigie, 
acting  as  driver ;  or  of  the  witty 
Lady  Dick  in  male  attire  engaged 
in  even  more  questionable  frolics  in 
the  High  Street,  and  brawling  with 
the  watch  ;  or  yet  more  pleasing 
retrospect,  Susanna,  Countess  bf 
Eglinton,  the  grandest  and  fairest 
of  great  ladies,  heading  the  proces- 
sion of  eight  sedans  ablaze  with 
gilt  and  armorial  bearings,  in  which 
she  and  her  seven  daughters,  not 
less  fair  than  herself,  were  being 
carried  towards  the  old  Assembly 
Rooms !  A  curious  mixture  of  high- 
descended  dignity  and  simplicity 
must  the  leaders  of  Scottish  fashion 
have  presented,  if  we  can  believe 
Pate-in-Peril's  somewhat  rash  as- 
sertion, that  "  a  tartan  screen,  and 
once  a-year  a  new  cockernony  from 
Paris,  should  serve  a  countess." 
They  passed,  and  left  only  their 
traces  in  the  beauties  which  they 
lent  to  the  canvases  of  Ramsay, 
Aikman,  and  Raeburn,  and  the 
traditional  traits  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  as  oddities  of 
their  generation ;  and  if  we  picture 
to  ourselves  the  Scottish  lady  of 
the  last  century,  we  are  most 
readily  tempted  to  fall  back  upon 
that  delightful  idealisation  of  all 
her  higher  qualities,  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Mrs  Bethune  Baliol. 

We  were  perhaps  somewhat 
hasty  in  complaining  that,  beyond 
portraits  and  grotesque  anecdotes, 
Scotch  ladies  of  the  last  century 
have  left  no  remains  behind  them. 
The  ponderous  tomes  of  the  Club- 
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books  have  guarded  the  intellectual 
part  of  not  a  few  of  them  as  safely, 
and  almost  as  undisturbedly,  as  the 
heavy  headstones  crowded  with 
heraldic  devices,  cherubs,  death's- 
heads,  and  cross-bones  have  protect- 
ed their  material  dust.  Such,  for 
instance,  has  been  the  case  of  Mrs 
Calderwood  of  Polton,  whose  intel- 
lectual life  lay  entombed  in  that 
weighty  quarto  the  'Coltness  Collec- 
tions '  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
until  it  has  been  resuscitated  by 
Colonel  Fergusson,  the  accomplished 
biographer  of  '  Henry  Erskine  and 
his  Kinsfolk.'  Except  that  she  was 
a  lady  who  took  advantage  of  all 
the  freedom  of  language  accorded  to 
her  generation,  little  has  hitherto 
been  generally  known  of  Mrs  Cal- 
derwood beyond  the  limited  circle 
of  Club-book  readers;  and  Colonel 
Fergusson  has  shown  us  excellent 
reasons  for  saying  that  this  is  much 
to  be  regretted.  By  a  judicious 
selection  from  her  correspondence 
contained  in  the  '  Coltness  Collec- 
tions,' and  by  editing  her  letters 
into  a  continuous  narrative,  he  has 
succeeded  in  placing  before  us  a 
most  vigorous  and  lifelike  person- 
ality of  the  writer.  There  is  but 
little  of  the  antique  about  Mrs 
Calderwood  ;  her  duplicate  might 
still  be  found  among  Scotchwomen, 
although  we  might  have  to  seek  for 
it  some  degrees  further  down  the 
social  scale.  Her  strongly  marked 
individuality  will  probably  appear 
even  less  singular  to  our  more 
liberal  notions  than  it  must  have 
done  to  her  contemporaries.  We 
can  imagine  her  as  a  woman  of  keen 
wit  and  a  sharp  tongue,  possessed 
of  a  dangerous  power  of  effective 
ridicule,  and  a  disposition  to  em- 
ploy it  when  her  feelings  or  her 
prejudices  were  at  work ;  a  mind 
as  much  disposed  to  look  at  matters 
from  a  profane  as  from  a  pious 
point  of  view ;  a  kindly,  shrewd, 
energetic,  hot-tempered,  and  withal 
hot-headed  person. 


Mrs  Calderwood  possessed  the 
advantage,  unusual  to  the  great 
mass  of  her  countrywomen,  of  hav- 
ing been  a  travelled  Scotchwoman  ; 
and  it  is  owing  to  her  travels,  and 
to  the  journals  which  she  kept, 
and  the  letters  which  she  wrote  to 
her  friends  at  home,  that  we  are 
able  at  the  present  day  to  make 
her  acquaintance  so  closely.  There 
is  a  vein  of  romance  connected 
with  Mrs  Calderwood's  expedition 
which  must  be  opened.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Mr  Calderwood  of  Polton, 
who  may  exhaustively  be  described 
as  a  "  douce "  Scotch  laird.  He 
was  a  Whig  and  she  was  a  Whig,  be- 
ing a  granddaughter  of  Sir  James 
Steuartof  Goodtrees,  and  connected 
by  blood  or  marriage  with  all  the 
leading  families  of  the  Covenant 
and  the  Revolution.  To  such  a 
couple  the  defeat  of  Culloden,  it 
might  have  been  thought,  could 
only  have  proved  a  source  of  un- 
mixed rejoicing.  Yet  it  brought 
a  heavy  cloud  over  the  house  of 
Polton,  and  condemned  its  master 
and  mistress  to  brave  the  dangers  of 
the  German  Ocean,  and  to  sojourn 
for  a  season  among  the  depressed 
and  ruined  adherents  of  the  Stuarts 
in  their  Continental  retreats.  For 
Mrs  Calderwood's  elder  brother, 
Sir  James  Steuart  of  Coltness,  had 
in  some  inexplicable  way — and 
indeed  there  are  not  a  few  points 
in  his  history  that  need  clearing 
up  —  fallen  away  from  the  po- 
litical creed  of  his  fathers,  had 
become  a  rank  Jacobite,  and  al- 
though he  had  never  taken  the 
field,  was  included  among  the  pro- 
scribed adherents  of  the  Chevalier. 
It  seems  strange  that  a  gentleman 
who  had  ostensibly  taken  so  small 
a  part  in  the  rising  of  the  Forty- 
five  should  have  continued  to  be 
excluded  from  the  clemency  of  the 
Crown  after  many  more  active 
participators  had  received  a  free 
pardon.  Sir  James  Steuart  evi- 
dently considered  himself  the  vie- 
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tim  of  special  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  the  Crown  authorities. 
Writing  to  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Earl  of  Buchan,  from  the  Conti- 
nent, in  1746,  he  thus  complains  : 
"  I  am  sure  there  cannot  be  the 
least  proof  against  me  of  high 
treason.  .  .  .  That  I  am  deeply 
suspected  I  know  very  well,  and 
that  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  furious 
Jacobite  by  many  ;  but,  good  God  ! 
is  that  a  reason  to  class  me  in  a 
bill  of  attainder  without  having 
some  sort  of  evidence  of  my  being 
guilty  of  high  treason1?"  Cau- 
tiously as  Sir  James  had  acted, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  he 
had  played  an  active  and  secret 
part  in  Jacobite  diplomacy,  which, 
with  all  the  other  intrigues  of  St 
Germains,  did  not  escape  George 
XL's  Ministers.  His  wife,  Lady 
Frances  Charteris,  the  "flower  of 
the  Wemyss  family,"  was  as  en- 
thusiastic a  Jacobite  as  her  brother 
Lord  Elcho,  and  shortly  after  their 
marriage  he  appears  to  have  gone 
abroad  in  the  interest  of  the  house 
of  Stuart.  Among  the  Stuart 
papers  there  are  various  traces  to 
be  found  of  his  activity.  For  in- 
stance, we  find  him  at  Ghent  in 
August  1745,  when  on  the  point  of 
leaving  to  join  the  Prince  in  Scot- 
land, writing  to  the  Chevalier  de 
St  George  : — 

"  I  am  now  pleased  finding  that  I 
have  been  able  to  be  of  some  use  here, 
and  like  to  be  of  much  more,  by  carry- 
ing to  my  Prince  and  country  the 
florious  resolutions  of  the  Kings  of 
'ranee  and  Spain,  who  have  charged 
me  by  their  Ministers  to  acquaint  his 
Royal  Highness  and  nobles  of  Scotland 
that  they  shall  support  him  and  the 
King  his  father's  cause  with  all  their 
force  by  sea,  land,  &c.  ...  I  shall 
make  a  good  regiment  in  the  country 
to  serve  my  King,  and  I  hope  do 
better  service  there,  that  I  hope  in 
God  there  will  be  an  invitation  to 
the  King  soon  to  come  to  this  country 
upon  good  grounds." 

VOL.  CXXXVIII. — NO.  DCCCXXXIX. 


Probably  prudence  and  the  per- 
suasions of  his  Whig  kinsfolk 
served  to  restrain  his  enthusiasm 
when  he  reached  Scotland,  although 
they  did  not  prevent  him  from  com- 
pletely identifying  himself  with  the 
Jacobite  party.  He  had  been  a  pen- 
sioner of  St  Germains,  and  had  also 
lent  his  talents  to  the  difficult  sub- 
ject of  Jacobite  finance.  The  Chev- 
alier de  St  George,  writing  to  Sir 
James  in  September  1746,  remarks, 
"that  with  the  money  you  brought 
back  from  Scotland,  you  will  have 
a  good  deal  of  the  Spanish  money 
still  in  your  hands,"  which  cannot 
be  better  applied  than  in  relieving 
the  necessities  of  the  unfortunate 
exiles.  There  is  extant,  too,  a  draft 
commission  to  Sir  James,  dated 
December  1746,  to  represent  the 
Prince's  interests  at  the  Court  of 
France,  where  he  was  a  persona 
grata  to  the  Duke  de  Bouillon 
and  the  D'Argensons.  The  at- 
tempts which  either  Sir  James  or 
his  friends  at  home  were  making 
to  minimise  his  connection  with 
the  Stuart  interest,  and  to  procure 
his  pardon,  seem  subsequently  to 
have  created  suspicion  in  the  French 
Ministers;  and  Sir  James  retired 
to  Angouleme,  where  he  resided 
until  1754,  devoting  himself  with 
much  success  to  the  then  infant 
science  of  political  economy.  Be- 
fore the  breaking  out  of  the  seven 
years'  war  with  France,  Sir  James 
and  his  family  migrated  to  Flan- 
ders, as  their  residence  in  a  hostile 
country  would  not  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  peace  which  he  was 
still  assiduously  endeavouring  to 
make  with  his  own  Government. 
And  it  was  mainly  to  cheer  her 
brother  and  his  wife,  whose  cir- 
cumstances were  then  apparently 
much  depressed,  that  Mrs  Calder- 
wood  and  her  husband  set  out 
upon  their  venturesome  expedition. 

Never,  assuredly,  was  a  sen- 
timental journey  chronicled  by 
2  B 
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a  more  practical  person.  From 
that  eventful  June  3,  1756,  when 
"at  4  afternoon  I  set  out  from 
Poltoun  and  sleeped  at  Pilmure," 
the  good  dame  is  all  eyes  and  ears, 
and,  according  to  her  own  admis- 
sion, not  a  little  tongue  also. 
Hardly  has  she  got  over  the  Tweed 
than  she  has  to  take  up  her  testi- 
mony anent  Sabbath  desecration 
by  playing  at  football,  and  to  record 
her  admiration  for  the  unwonted, 
not  to  say  unwelcome,  sight  of  has- 
socks for  kneeling  upon  in  Durham 
Cathedral,  which  she  drily  likens 
to  "  so  many  Cheshire  cheeses." 

"  I  think,"  quoth  Mrs  Calderwood, 
"  the  cathedrall  of  Durham  is  the  most 
ridiculous  piece  of  expence  I  saw,  to 
keep  up  such  a  pagentry  of  idle  fel- 
lows in  a  country  place,  where  there 
is  nobody  either  to  see  or  join  with 
them,  for  there  was  not  place  for 
above  fifty  folks  besides  the  per- 
formers." 

But  in  spite  of  the  air  of  crit- 
ical superiority  with  which  she 
regards  the  Southrons  and  their 
ways,  her  journey  to  the  metropolis 
Avas  not  altogether  profitless.  By 
the  time  she  reached  London,  she 
had  picked  up  a  receipt  for  making 
Stilton  cheese,  another  for  salting 
butter,  a  pretty  accurate  estimate 
of  how  much  an  "  aiker  "  land  was 
rented  at  in  the  different  shires 
through  which  she  passed,  and 
various  weighty  opinions  of  the 
different  breeds  of  cattle  she  had 
met  with. 

London  was  then  excited  over 
Admiral  Byng's  failure  off  Min- 
orca, and  Mrs  Calderwood  was  not 
slow  to  notice  and  satirise  the 
wavering  views  of  the  statesmen, 
and  the  unreasoning  clamours  of 
the  populace.  Her  sense  of  rever- 
ence, never  very  strong,  quite  de- 
serts her  when  she  discovers  that 
Ministers  of  State,  instead  of  an- 
swering to  the  grand  ideas  which 
she  had  entertained  of  them,  were 


"  a  parcell  of  old  ignorant  senseless 
bodies,  who  mind  nothing  but  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  and  rolling  about 
in  Hyde  Park." 

"  There  is  no  depending  on  news 
at  London,"  she  continues  ;  "there  was 
a  lye  coined  for  every  day  I  was  there, 
and  every  one  of  them  the  English 
believed,  providing  it  was  agreeable. 
And  the  Court  is  no  better  informed 
than  the  vulgar  :  for,  providing  there 
are  two  lyes  raised  in  one  day,  a  good 
one  in  the  forenoon  ;  then  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  drinks  Mr  Byng's  health 
at  dinner  :  out  comes  a  defeat  in  the 
afternoon  ;  he  damns  Mr  Byng  for  a 
scoundrell.  Out  goes  one  of  the  Prin- 
cess's masters  to  Kew  ;  he  tells  Mr 
Byng  has  defeat  the  French.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  hears  it ;  then  it 
comes,  Who  told  you,  Heny  Peny  1  At 
last  it  lands  on  the  French  dancing- 
master,  who  lays  it  on  a  Hanoverian 
officer,  whose  name  he  knew  not.  So 
the  reports  go  abroad." 

Mrs  Calderwood  could  only 
speak  of  the  Court  by  report,  and 
indeed  only  saw  fashionable  so- 
ciety from  side  views  at  Ranelagh 
and  Vauxhall.  She  does  not  en- 
dorse the  general  verdict  on  Mary 
Gunning,  the  Countess  of  Coven- 
try's beauty,  but  regards  her  as  "  a 
pert,  stinking-like  hussy."  "She 
was  in  dishabille,  and  very  shabby 
drest,  but  was  painted  over  her 
very  jaw-bones."  The  good  lady 
of  Polton  never  once  allows  her- 
self to  be  betrayed  into  admiration. 
London  and  its  society  she  regards 
from  a  tolerant,  not  to  say  patron- 
ising point  of  view,  that  would  have 
been  infinitely  amusing  to  contem- 
porary Cockneys  could  they  have 
been  privileged  to  read  and  gifted 
to  understand  her  correspondence. 
She  is,  however,  disposed  to  be 
pleased  with  Greenwich  Hospital, 
which  she  pronounces  "a  ridiculous 
fine  thing,"  and  remarks  that  "  no 
wonder  the  English  are  transport- 
ed with  a  place  they  can  see  about 
them  in."  But  on  the  whole,  she 
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views  the  sights  of  London  very 
much  in  the  spirit  of  Richie  Moni- 
plies,  who  unblushingly  maintained 
the  superiority  of  the  Edinburgh 
West  Port  to  the  Whitehall  gate- 
ways of  the  great  Holbein,  and  of 
the  Water  of  Leith  and  the  Nor' 
Loch  as  navigable  rivers  compared 
to  the  Thames.  Even  in  the  mat- 
ter of  English  cookery,  with  which 
her  countrymen  were  popularly 
supposed  not  to  quarrel,  Mrs  Cal- 
derwood is  not  to  be  appeased  : — 

"  As  for  their  victualls  they  make 
such  a  work  about,  I  cannot  enter  into 
the  taste  of  [them] ;  or  rather,  I  think, 
they  have  no  taste  to  enter  into.  The 
meat  is  juicy  enough,  but  has  so  little 
taste,  that  if  [you]  shut  your  eyes, 
you  will  not  know  by  either  taste  or 
smell  what  you  are  eating.  The  lamb 
and  veall  look  as  if  they  had  been 
blanched  in  water.  The  smell  of 
dinner  will  never  intimate  that  it  is 
on  the  table.  No  such  effluvia  as 
beef  and  cabbadge  was  ever  found  at 
London.  I  never  used  to  be  fond  of 
bacon  or  salt  things,  and  did  not  reflect 
upon  it,  till  after  that  I  ate  of  them 
whenever  I  could,  as  it  was  without 
thinking  but  that  it  was  better  than 
it  used  to  be,  till  I  considered  and 
found  that  it  had  been  from  its  having 
more  taste  that  made  me  have  a 
naturall  desire  for  it.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised the  English  run  into  French 
cookry,  or  to  speak  with  so  much 
pleasure  of  rashers  of  bacon  or  of 
roasted  beef,  for  their  beef  and  bacon 
are  their  best." 

Their  London  business  despatched, 
the  Calderwoods  journeyed  to  Har- 
wich, and  took  the  Government 
packet  across  to  Helvoetsluys. 
The  lady's  account  of  this  doleful 
voyage  has  been  frequently  quoted  ; 
and  if  our  memory  serves  us  rightly, 
her  editor  has  somewhat  toned 
down  the  eloquent  force  of  her 
description.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
a  cross  wind  compelled  them  to 
cast  anchor  off  the  coast  of  Suffolk, 
"  when  every  one  fell  a- vomiting, 
and  there  was  such  sighing  and 


groaning  in  the  two  cabins  as  I 
never  heard  the  like." 

"  Mr  Calderwood  had  got  possession 
of  the  state-room,  and  there  lay  he 
snug,  with  the  door  shut,  very  squeam- 
ish. There  was  such  a  stink  below 
that  I  durst  not  go  down,  so  sat  above 
till  it  was  almost  dark  ;  then  down  and 
into  bed  as  soon  as  possible,  very,  very 
squeamish.  I  could  not  keep  my  feet 
in  the  cabin,  and  it  was  such  an  oper- 
ation betwixt  John  [John  Rattray, 
their  servant]  and  me  to  get  off  some  of 
my  clothes,  and  to  get  on  my  night- 
clothes,  that  had  anybody  been  in- 
clined to  laugh,  they  might  have  had 
a  good  subject.  I  at  last  got  to  bed, 
but  such  a  night  I  think  1  never  will 
forget." 

The  reader  may,  with  profit  and 
amusement,  follow  Mrs  Calder- 
wood's  footsteps  through  Holland 
from  Rotterdam  to  Delft  and 
the  Hague,  where  the  Dutch 
Court  was  at  that  time  presided 
over  by  the  mother  of  the  young 
Stadtholder,  Princess  Anne,  daugh- 
ter of  George  II.  The  frugal  and 
industrious  Dutch  impress  Mrs 
Calderwood  more  favourably  than 
her  own  neighbours  across  the 
Tweed ;  but  she  complains  that 
"  almost  none  of  them  have  the 
look  of  gentlemen  or  ladies."  She 
finds  the  "  vivers"  dear ;  but  "  their 
cookery  is  preferable  to  ours  in 
all  manner  of  stewes  and  stoved 
things."  They  travel  on  a  trek- 
schuyt  from  the  Hague  to  Amster- 
dam, commanded  by  a  skipper  who 
"  sits  on  his  hungkers " ;  and  on 
the  way  she  finds  time  to  recall 
the  following  anecdote  of  Andrew 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  the  well- 
known  Scottish  Republican  and 
anti-Unionist : — 

"  Salton  could  not  endure  the  smoak 
of  toback,  and  as  he  was  in  a  night- 
scoot,  the  skipper  and  he  fell  out 
about  his  forbidding  him  to  smoak. 
Salton,  finding  he  could  not  hinder 
him,  went  up  and  sat  on  the  ridge  of 
the  boat,  which  bows  like  an  arch. 
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The  skipper  was  so  contentious  that 
he  followed  him,  and  on  whatever 
side  Salton  sat  he  put  his  pipe  in  the 
cheek  next  him  and  whifed  it  in  his 
face.  Salton  went  down  severall  times, 
and  brought  up  stones  in  his  pocket 
from  the  ballast,  and  slipt  them 
into  the  skipper's  pocket  that  was 
next  the  water,  and  when  he  found 
he  had  loadened  him  as  much  as 
would  sink  him,  he  gives  him  a  shove 
so  that  over  he  hirsled.  The  boat 
went  on,  and  Salton  came  down 
amongst  the  rest  of  the  passengers, 
who  probably  were  asleep,  and  fell 
asleep  amongst  the  rest.  In  a  little 
time  bump  came  the  scoot  against  the 
side,  on  which  they  all  damned  the 
skipper  ;  but  behold  when  they  called 
there  was  no  skipper,  which  would 
breed  no  great  amazement  in  a  Dutch 
company.' 

Flanders,  however,  does  not 
yield  the  same  gratification  to 
Mrs  Calderwood  as  Holland  had 
done.  Her  Scottish  Puritanism 
rises  in  furious  wrath  at  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  she  writes 
so  that  her  editor  has  been  obliged 
to  exercise  his  judgment  in  excis- 
ing the  more  offensive  remarks; 
and  he  might,  without  much  in- 
discretion, have  gone  a  little 
further.  Mrs  Calderwood  in- 
dulges to  the  full  in  that  coarse 
ridicule  which  —  since  the  time 
when,  in  David  Lindsay's  hands, 
it  had  proved  a  most  efficacious 
instrument  in  breaking  the  keys 
of  Rome — has  always  been  in  high 
favour  with  Scottish  controversial- 
ists. Mrs  Calderwood  wields  these 
antique  weapons  with  admirable 
skill ;  and  we  scarcely  know 
whether  we  ought  to  be  shocked 
at  her  utter  lack  of  Christian 
charity  or  amused  at  her  pro- 
fane absurdities,  which,  although 
less  refined,  recall  the  language 
which  Voltaire  much  about  the 
same  time  was  making  use  of. 
Flanders  was  then  full  of  English 
and  Scottish  priests.  The  religious 
houses  were  crowded  with  ladies 


of  the  unfortunate  families  who 
had  suffered  in  the  cause  of  the 
Stuarts.  The  lady  of  Polton  was 
as  much  an  adept  in  the  art  of 
extracting  information  as  a  modern 
newspaper  interviewer,  and  she 
managed  to  get  many  curious  de- 
tails of  monastic  and  conventual 
life  from  the  Scotch  priests  and 
sisters  whom  she  encountered, 
which  are  not  the  less  readable 
for  her  own  pungent  criticisms. 

It  was  at  Spa  that  the  Calder- 
woods  succeeded  in  meeting  their 
relations;  and  they  found  the 
famous  watering  -  place  crowded 
with  their  countrymen,  both  Geor- 
gians and  Jacobites,  and  with 
many  notabilities  from  the  Conti- 
nental States  besides.  We  may 
note  en  passant  that  Flanders  at 
that  time  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  quarantine  for 
the  British  exiles,  in  which,  away 
from  the  open  influence  of  France, 
they  might  qualify  themselves  for 
the  pardon  which  their  friends 
were  striving  to  procure  for  them. 
There  was  also  the  usual  assem- 
blage of  adventurers,  sharpers, 
Jews,  and  eccentrics,  who  furnished 
Mrs  Calderwood  with  excellent 
material  for  study  and  description. 
Some  of  her  countrymen  at  least 
were  thriving,  for  there  was  a  pub- 
lic room  kept  by  a  Mr  Hay,  "  who 
was  long  about  my  Lady  Errol," 
and  who  also  managed  a  "faro 
bank,"  which  had  more  attractions 
for  the  majority  of  visitors  than 
the  twice-a-week  dances.  Mrs 
Calderwood  attributes  this  to  the 
awkwardness  of  the  women  of  the 
country,  who  cannot  go  through  a 
country-dance,  but  "hobble,  hob- 
ble, and  never  stir  a  foot." 

"  There  was  a  family  of  Jews  there, 
Minheir  Pinto,  from  Amsterdam,  his 
lady,  daughter,  and  son-in-law,  an- 
other daughter  and  two  sons,  the 
oddest-like  animals  ever  was  seen, 
with  high  noses,  and  black  round  eyes 
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set  close  to  them,  like  so  many  owls. 
They  were  the  keenest  dancers,  and 
the  worst  at  it  ever  was.  After  the 
company  had  looked  with  wonder  at 
their  dancing  for  severall  nights,  and 
the  men  had  begun  to  shun  dancing 
with  them  (for  they  always  asked 
them),  Lady  Hellen  (daughter  of  Lord 
Wemyss,  and  sister-in-law  of  Sir 
James  Steuart)  and  Lord  Garless 
(Garlics)  danced  a  strathspey  minuet : 
whenever  the  Jews  saw  that,  they  fell 
to  it,  they  lap,  they  flaughtered  so  like 
hens  with  their  feet  tied  together, 
that  you  might  have  bound  the  whole 
company  M'ith  a  straw ;  and  they  were 
delighted." 

But  there  were  more  accom- 
plished personages  at  the  "  Spaw  " 
who  sat  to  Mrs  Calderwood  for 
their  portraits,  and  with  whom  we 
have  made  acquaintance  elsewhere. 
There  was  the  rich  Mr  Spencer, 
afterwards  the  first  Earl — then  a 
young  man  travelling  with  his 
governor,  but  already  married. 
His  mother-in-law,  Mrs  Poyntz, 
commanded  the  party;  "a  deaf, 
short-sighted,  loud-spoken,  hack- 
ney-headed wife."  There  was,  too, 
the  Prince  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh, 
"  a  very  civill  body,  just  like  Mr 
Cunninghame  the  packman."  Then 
came  Sir  Thomas  Worsley  and  his 
wife,  and  her  brother  Lord  Dun- 
garven,  and  their  cousin  Lord 
Boyle — who  had  a  bad  temper  and 
a  "  strong  Irish  brog  " — and  vari- 
ous military  ladies,  with  whom 
Mrs  Calderwood  had  some  difficul- 
ty in  hitting  it  off.  To  the  social 
comminglings  of  these  people,  and 
to  the  inevitable  scandals  which 
float  in  the  air  of  a  watering-place, 
Mrs  Calderwood  does  full  justice  ; 
and  we  know  of  no  work  in  which 
English  life  at  a  Continental  spa 
in  the  eighteenth  century  has  been 
so  humorously  and  graphically 
described  as  in  her  letters. 

The  Calclerwoods  had  taken 
from  home  with  them  two  Scotch 
servants,  whose  remarks  and  ex- 


periences furnish  much  amusement 
throughout  the  letters.  We  have 
already  seen  John  Rattray  acting 
as  lady's-maid  to  Mrs  Calderwood 
during  the  eventful  night  on  board 
the  packet.  We  may  now  quote 
the  following  story  of  his  linguis- 
tic difficulties  : — 


"We  often  got  good  sport  with 
John's  French  and  the  mistakes  that 
happened  betwixt  him  and  her  [Lady 
Frances  Steuart].  They  wanted  to 
have  a  haggas,  but  John  said  we  must 
set  our  hearts  by  [beyond]  that,  for 
he  had  seen  nothing  like  meall  in  that 
town.  That  day  Mr  Calderwood  had 
bid  the  landlady  get  him  some  hony, 
so  when  she  was  counting  with  John 
at  night  there  was  an  article  for  mid. 
'  Meal ! '  says  John  ;  '  devil  a  grain 
have  I  seen  in  your  country  !  no,  no, 
madam — no,  no,'  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Upon  this  she  came  to  Mr  Calder- 
wood, who  put  John  right,  and  told 
the  woman  what  he  had  mistaken  it 
for  ;  upon  which  she  produced  meal, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  company,  who 
by  this  mistake  got  a  haggas. 

"  I  asked  John  one  day  how  they 
called  the  maid  of  the  house. 

"  '  I  don't  know,'  says  he,  '  how  they 
call  the  wemen-servants  here,  but 
they  call  us  men  dumbsticks.' 

" '  Troth,'  says  I,  '  you  are  really 
well  named  at  present.' 

"  However,  John  was  very  happy, 
for  there  were  many  Scots  and  Eng- 
lish dumbsticks  there  with  whom  he 
made  merry.  .  .  .  Then  comes  Peggie 
Rainy. 

"  '  O  sir  ! '  says  she,  '  I  was  learn- 
ing French  with  Mr  Hair  and  Mr 
Line,  and  you  laught  me  out  of  [it]. 
I  would  have  been  a  fine  speaker  if 
it  had  not  been  for  you,  but  you  said 
I  was  too  old,  and  now  I'm  older 
and  will  never  learn.' 

"Indeeds  he  said  true,  for  if  she 
was  told  how  to  ask  for  a  thing,  she 
forgot  or  she  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
stair.  Then  she  thought  she  would 
do  like  daft  Jock  and  repeat  it  all 
the  way  :  so  one  day  she  was  wanting 
to  walk  to  a  fountain  called  the  Tone- 
let,  and  after  being  directed  the  road 
was  desired  to  ask  anybody  she  met 
if  that  was  the  road  to  the  Tonelet, 
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and  thought  she  had  got  a  fast  grip 
of  '  le  ckemin  d  la  Tonelet. 

"  '  C/iambeing  toutalon,'  says  she  to 
every  one  she  met,  and  returned  with- 
out finding  the  place.  '  Ay,'  says  she, 
'  I  that  came  from  Edinburgh  to  Liege 
as  if  I  had  been  led  by  a  string,  not 
to  find  a  place  within  a  mile  of  Spaw ! '" 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
Calderwoods  had  their  brother  re- 
stored to  them  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  when  Sir 
James  Steuart  was  permitted  to 
return  home,  and  to  live  quietly 
on  his  estate.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, before  the  breach  which  had 
been  gradually  widening  between 
the  French  Court  and  Sir  James 
resulted  in  his  arrest  at  Spa  in 
1762,  and  his  imprisonment  in  the 
fortress  of  Givet  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war.  The  French 
Government  was  scarcely  to  be 
blamed  for  this  measure  of  pre- 
caution, illegal  though  it  doubtless 
was ;  for  Sir  James,  standing  on  the 
borderland  between  the  Stuarts 
and  the  English  Government,  and 
sharing  the  secrets  of  the  former 
while  he  was  most  anxious  to 
secure  the  friendship  and  forgive- 
ness of  the  latter,  was  certainly  a 
person  dangerous  to  French  inter- 
ests. When  and  in  what  manner 
Sir  James  succeeded  in  finally  dis- 
entangling himself  from  the  Jaco- 
bite cause,  has  never  been  fully 
set  forth.  His  friends  and  biogra- 
phers have  carried  their  endeavours 
to  extenuate  his  connection  with 
Jacobitism  to  an  extent  which 


presents  us  with  quite  a  misleading 
view  of  his  connection  with  that 
movement ;  and  Colonel  Fergusson 
has  shown  less  than  his  usual 
critical  insight  in  so  unreservedly 
accepting  their  statements.  Sir 
James  as  a  politician  does  not 
figure  to  advantage.  As  a  thinker 
and  a  writer,  of  a  school  much  in 
advance  of  his  age,  he  has  never 
received  the  consideration  which 
he  deserves.  As  the  earliest  expo- 
sitor in  this  country  of  Political 
Economy  as  a  distinct  science,  he 
is  entitled  to  no  small  amount  of 
the  credit  which  is  usually  be- 
stowed on  his  better  known  suc- 
cessor Adam  Smith. 

We  presume  the  time  is  not  far 
off  when  many  of  the  other  Club- 
books  are  to  be  rifled  in  the  same 
way  as  the  "  Coltness  Collections  " 
have  been  made  to  yield  their 
treasures.  These  monuments  of 
editorial  acumen  and  patient  re- 
search are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  sealed 
books  to  this  generation  of  super- 
ficial readers,  while  so  many 
sources  of  interest  are  buried 
within  their  boards  that  they 
present  a  most  inviting  field  for 
the  enterprising  litterateur.  If 
such  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  the 
Bannaty  ne,  Abbotsf ord,  Roxbu  rgh  e, 
and  Spalding  store-houses,  we  can 
only  wish  that  they  may  be  as- 
sailed with  the  same  taste  and 
literary  skill  as  have  produced  the 
delightful  volume  which  we  now 
lay  down. 
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STORIES   FROM  BOJAEDO. 
ORLANDO. 

AT  Scandiano,  a  castle  at   the     wise  nameless    Rosa,  by  Antonia 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  seven  miles     Caprara,  and  (let  us  hope)  by  the 
from  Heggio,  was  born  in  the  year     noble  Taddea  Gonzaga,  whom   he 
1434   Matteo   Bojardo,  who  from     married  after  these  youthful  flir- 
thence    took    his    title   of   Count,     tations    ended,    found    expression. 
He  held  various  public  offices,  and     His  biographer,  Panizzi,  pronoun- 
died,  aged  sixty,  governor  of  Beg-     ces  that,  "of  all  the  lyrical  poets 
gio,  having  been  loved  and  trusted     of  his  age,  Bojardo  is  undoubtedly 
by  his  feudal  superiors,  the  Dukes     the    most    simple    and    pathetic," 
of  Ferrara.     But  with  his  active     and  considers  him  as  honourably 
employments  he  combined  a  great     distinguished     from     the     servile 
love  for  letters — fruits  of  which     copyists  of   Petrarch  by  outpour- 
were    his    numerous    translations     ings  of  natural  feeling  more  like 
from  classic  authors  and  his  Latin     those  of  his  predecessors  than  of 
Eclogues.      More  important   than    his  successors.     Here  is  one  speci- 
these  were  his  contributions  to  the     men.     His  lady-love  is  absent,  and 
vast  collection  of  Italian  sonnets     Bojardo  apostrophises  her  drooping 
and  odes,   in  which  the   affection     flowers  : — 
kindled  in  his  heart  by  an  other- 
Discoloured  flowerets,  violets  turned  white, 
That  softly  wave  as  moves  the  wanton  air, 
Where  has  your  lady  gone  ?  ah  !  tell  me  ;  where 
Has  gone  the  sun  that  used  to  give  you  light  ? 
"When  the  sun  went,  then  went  our  lady  bright, 
Who  daily  made  our  beauties  grow  more  fair ; 
And,  since  such  good  is  'reft  us,  we  despair, 
And  how  we  grieve  display  to  all  men's  sight." 
Unhappy  violets,  flowers  unfortunate, 
Forsaken  of  the  warmth  and  light  divine 
That  you  that  radiance  clear  was  wont  to  lend  ! 
"  Thou  sayest  sooth  :  us  in  our  roots  hard  fate 

Thus  smites,  but  thou  in  deepest  heart  dost  pine 
For  loss  that  leads  thee  with  us  to  thine  end." 

Another  opens  prettily.     We  may     receiving  the  Lady  Taddea's  con- 
suppose  it  written  on  the  poet's     sent  to.  be  his  : — 

Give  me  full-handed  roses,  lilies,  shed 

Around  me  flowers,  chief  the  sweet  violet ; 
Let  each  whose  eyes  were  by  my  sorrows  wet, 
Pluck  the  fruit  with  me  by  my  joy  dispread. 

Give  to  me  flowers,  pure  white  and  blushing  red, 
Let  their  fair  colours  be  together  set ; 
Odours  of  love  breathe  round  me,  mingling  met, 
That  place  may  with  my  thought  to  match  be  led. 

For  pardon  on  me  has  my  gentle  foe, 

With  peace  bestowed,  and  wills  to  save  my  life, 
Since  pity  is  her  chiefest  boast  and  praise. 

Then  marvel  not  that  with  pure  fires  I  glow, 
Since  marvel  rather  'tis  that  in  such  strife 
Of  gladness  my  poor  heart  to  burst  delays. 
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But  undoubtedly  Bojardo's  best 
title  to  remembrance  is  to  be  found 
in  his  '  Orlando  Innamorato.'  To 
him  belongs  the  glory  of  having 
projected  and  partly  carried  out 
a  vast  epic  poem — widely  different, 
indeed,  from  the  classic  epos,  yet 
with  powers  and  graces  of  its  own 
— which  our  own  Milton  read  with 
delight,  and  which  Ariosto  gained 
world  -  wide  fame  by  finishing. 
Eclipsed,  indeed,  by  the  far  more 
renowned  '  Orlando  Furioso,'  it  is 
yet  fair  to  claim  a  reading  for 
Bojardo's  verse,  on  the  ground 
that  without  it  the  early  part  of 
Ariosto's  story  is  not  fully  intelli- 
gible ;  and  that  also — however  more 
vigorously  depicted  by  the  later 
poet — all  his  principal  characters 
are  transferred  by  him  from  the 
pages  of  the  earlier  to  his  own. 
Charlemain  himself,  and  his  pal- 
adins Orlando,  Rinaldo,  Oliver, 
Ogier,  and  the  traitor  Gano,  are 
each  of  them  personages,  not,  in- 
deed, invented  by  Bojardo,  but 
presented  by  him  in  their  Italian 
dress  ready  to  his  successor's  hand. 
The  very  names  of  Ariosto's  Sara- 
cen warriors  are  often  due  to  his 
forerunner,  who  introduces  us  to 
Ferraguto,  Gradasso,  Sacripante, 
and  Mandricardo  ;  and  who  is 
said,  while  pondering  out  hunting 
what  name  would  best  suit  his 
fiercest  African  chieftain,  to  have 
been  suddenly  struck  by  the  ap- 
propriateness of  Rodomonte,1  and 
to  have  straightway  ridden  home 
and  set  the  bells  of  the  church 
of  Scandiano  a -ringing  for  joy 
at  his  discovery.  Bojardo  paints 
to  us  the  fierce  Amazon  Mar- 
phisa  in  even  stronge^  colours 
than  those  used  afterwards  by 
Ariosto,  and  provides  for  him 
the  true  hero  and  heroine  of  the 
4  Orlando  Furioso '  in  Ruggier  and 
Bradamante ;  while  the  vagrant 


Angelica  is  his  peculiar  and  unique 
property,  dropped  afterwards  by 
Ariosto  almost  too  hastily  for  his 
reader's  perfect  satisfaction. 

For  Bojardo  may  claim  the  some- 
what doubtful  praise  of  having 
taught  Ariosto  how  to  desert  the 
old  romancers'  track  in  one  most 
important  respect.  Their  tales 
showed  the  Paladins,  especially 
Orlando,  not  as  lovers,  but  as 
warriors.  Pulci,  Bojardo's  contem- 
porary, followed  their  guidance  in 
the  serious  portions  of  his  '  Mor- 
gante.'  To  him  Orlando  is  simply 
the  faithful  spouse  of  the  fair  Alda; 
to  whom  some  of  his  latest  thoughts 
are  given  when  he  is  about  to  die 
on  the  fatal  field  of  Roncesvalles, 
as  a  brave  knight  and  a  Chris- 
tian should,  clasping  the  cross  on 
his  good  sword  Durindana  to  his 
heart.  But  Bojardo  was  a  bold  in- 
novator. Stimulated  by  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  love-tales  of  King 
Arthur's  Court,  he  resolved  on  mak- 
ing Orlando  love  as  passionately 
as  Lancelot ;  and  on  making  love, 
not  ambition,  the  mainspring  of 
his  poem.  Its  very  title,  "  The 
Enamoured  Orlando,"  was  a  con- 
tradiction to  the  old  "  Song  of 
Roland  " ;  while  it  bespoke  before- 
hand a  favourable  hearing  from 
men  like  Bojardo's  contemporaries, 
more  disposed  to  lend  ear  to 

"  The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day," 

than  to  hearken  to  the  call  to  as- 
cend the  hill  which  Virgil  and 
Dante  climbed  together. 

Yet,  though  very  popular  in  its 
own  day,  the  'Orlando  Innamorato,' 
as  Bojardo  wrote  it,  is  now  a  poem 
difficult  of  access.  It  has  been 
replaced  to  the  ordinary  Italian 
reader  by  one  in  which  Berni 
dismissed  the  elder  poet's  Lom- 
bardisms  for  pure  Florentine  ex- 
pressions, and  endeavoured  to 


1  The  father  of  our  "rodomontade." 
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smooth  his  rugged  versification 
into  harmony  with  the  ease  and 
grace  of  Ariosto  ;  —  as  Dryden, 
at  a  greater  distance  of  time,  retold 
Chaucer's  "  Knightes  Tale,"  and 
taught  his  Palamon  and  Arcite  the 
language  of  the  Court  of  Charles 
the  Second.  In  so  doing  both  often 
spoiled  what  they  tried  to  improve. 
Men  still  turn  with  pleasure  from 
the  sonorous  couplets  of  Pope  and 
Dryden  to  Chaucer's  "well  of  Eng- 
lishe  undefyled."  And  Panizzi,  to 
whom  we  owe  so  good  an  edition 
of  the  two  '  Orlandos,'  says,  that 
"  candid  and  competent  judges  will 
often  be  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
lines  of  the  old  bard  are  superior 
to  those  of  Berni."  But  the  story 
being  the  same,  men  have  been 
generally  contented  to  use  this  later 
version ;  and  so  Berni  has  been 
remembered,  and  Bojardo,  to  whom 
belongs  all  the  merit  (such  as  it  is) 
of  the  invention  of  the  poem,  has 
been  forgotten,  —  hidden  by  him 
unjustly  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  justly  overshadowed  by 
the  superior  fame  of  Ariosto. 

The  oblivion  to  which  his  work 
has  been  consigned  has  been  re- 
flected by  outward  circumstances. 
The  paintings  which  his  descendant 
had  made  to  illustrate  his  poem 
have  vanished  from  the  walls  of 
Scandiano's  castle :  "the halls  where 
ladies  and  knights  listened  to  the 
adventures  of  the  Paladins  are  now 
used  as  granaries.  Even  the  great 
Paladin  Orlando  was  vainly  in- 
trusted with  the  wardenship  of  the 
place.  He  was  painted  in  full  armour, 
standing  giant-like  behind  the  gate 
of  the  castle,  to  defend  its  entrance. 
Scarcely  any  trace  now  remains 
of  the  hero's  features.  That  time 
should  have  destroyed  these  perish- 
able monuments,  consecrated  to  the 
glory  of  Bojardo,"  adds  Panizzi, 
from  whom  this  account  is  taken, 
"  is  not,  however,  so  extraordinary 
as  that  the  poem  to  which  Italy 


owes  the  'Furioso'  should  have  been 
so  shamefully  neglected,  and  that 
the  poet  whose  footsteps  Ariosto 
chose  to  follow,  should  have  been 
so  ungratefully  forgotten." 

Shall  we  awaken  for  a  brief  sea- 
son the  echoes  that  have  long  been 
slumbering  in  the  courts  and  gal- 
leries of  that  deserted  castle,  and 
listen  to  the  song  which  told  of  the 
exploits  and  sorrows  of  Orlando? 
With  him  we  begin,  as  seems  fittest. 
But  many  tales,  with  which  his  own 
connection  is  of  the  slightest,  may 
be  extracted  from  the  poem  which 
bears  his  name ;  for  the  '  Orlando 
Innamorato'is,  according  to  all  the 
accustomed  canons,  a  highly  irreg- 
ular poem.  Panizzi,  indeed,  traces 
for  us  an  orderly  plan  amidst  its 
mazes,  showing  us  how  the  whole 
story  turns  on  Orlando's  love  for 
Angelica ;  how  without  this  there 
would  have  been  no  invasion  of 
France  by  Mandricardo,  no  absence 
of  her  best  champion  in  her  most 
critical  moments.  We  can  see 
dimly  that  this  is  so,  can  believe 
that  a  larger  space  would  have 
been  cleared  for  the  hero  towards 
the  end,  had  not  age  and  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  country  paralysed 
Bojardo's  hand,  and  made  him 
break  off  as  he  does  abruptly  under 
the  pressure  of  Charles  VIII. 's  in- 
vasion of  Italy,  to  die  in  the  De- 
cember of  1494,  felix  opportuni- 
tate  mortis — leaving  his  country  in 
the  grasp  of  the  French  intruder. 
But,  in  the  long  two  books  and 
fragment  of  a  third  which  he 
has  left  us,  the  main  road  is  so 
often  deserted,  the  by-paths  en- 
tered on  lead  through  such  thorny 
and  sometimes  such  miry  places, 
that  a  guide  is  needed  to  help  us 
back  to  the  forsaken  highway ;  or 
else  to  direct  us  to  ramble  where 
the  turf  is  softest,  the  flowers 
spring  thickest,  and  the  birds  sing 
most  sweetly. 

Let  us  then  follow  Orlando  to- 
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day,  wherever  the  path  looks  invit- 
ing; beginning  where  the  poem 
begins,  at  Charlemain's  court  plen- 
ary in  Paris. 

The  Emporor  is  seated  on  his 
golden  chair  at  his  Round  Table, 
looking  on  his  Paladins  and  the 
splendidly  attired  barons  and  la- 
dies of  his  Court.  A  general 
truce  has  been  proclaimed,  and 
therefore  many  Saracens  from  Spain 
are  reposing  as  the  Emperor's 
guests  on  soft  carpets  and  cush- 
ions spread  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. Into  this  scene  of  mirth  and 
festivity  there  enters  a  lovely  lady, 
Angelica,  Princess  of  Cathay,  at- 
tended by  her  brother  Argalia. 
The  original  of  Tasso's  Armida, 
this  beautiful  enchantress  has  been 
commissioned  by  her  wily  father, 
Galaphron,  to  steal  as  many  cham- 
pions away  as  possible  from  the 
defence  of  Christendom.  Her 
brother,  who  bears  a  charmed  lance 
of  gold  before  which  every  opponent 
must  fall,  challenges  the  assembled 


chivalry,  and  promises  his  sister's 
hand  as  the  reward  of  victory.  The 
challenge,  indeed,  proves  ultimately 
fatal  to  himself,  as  he  is  slain  a  few 
days  later  by  the  stout  Saracen 
Ferraguto,  and  his  wonder-working 
lance  passes  into  the  keeping  of 
Astolpho.  But  before  this  happens, 
Angelica's  beauty  has  produced 
strange  effects.  When  she  first 
enters  the  festal  hall,  guarded  by 
her  attendant  giants  and  by  her 
brother,  the  fairest  ladies  of  the 
Court  look  fair  no  longer: — 

"  The   morning-star   she    seemed,    the 

lily  bright, 
The  garden's  crown  and  choicest  rose 

of  bowers." 

When  she  has  preferred  her  re- 
quest to  the  Emperor,  and  kneel- 
ing awaits  his  answer  to  her 
brother's  challenge,  every  man 
present  looks  at  her  with  wonder  ; 
but  Orlando  is  the  most  moved  of 
all.  His  countenance  changes,  his 
heart  trembles,  and  he  chides  him- 
self, but  vainly,  for  his  folly  : — 


30. 

"  Ah,  fool  Orlando  !  "  in  his  heart  he  said, 
"  Why  let  thyself  at  will  be  borne  away  ? 
Canst  thou  not  see  thine  error,  but  misled 
From  God  must  farther  yet  and  farther  stray  ? 
By  what  strange  fortune  whither  am  I  sped  ? 
A  helpless  captive,  I  must  needs  obey ; 
I,  whom  the  whole  world  could  not  make  afraid, 
Now,  without  arms,  am  vanquished  by  a  maid. 

31. 

"  Of  that  serenest  face  the  vision  sweet 
I  cannot  sever  from  my  inmost  heart, 
My  life  without  her  I  can  feel  retreat, 
My  spirit  step  by  step  from  me  depart : 
Nor  strength  nor  courage  here  avail  to  meet 
Love,  who  now  rules  me  with  compelling  art. 
Wisdom  and  counsel  here  no  help  can  make, — 
I  see  the  better  course,  the  worse  I  take." 

— B.  i.  c. 


1. 


Against  this  passion,  so  over- 
mastering although  so  reluctant- 
ly submitted  to,  all  things  from 
the  first  conspire.  When  lots  are 
drawn  for  the  privilege  of  fighting 
for  Angelica's  hand,  thirty  names 


come  out  before  Orlando's.  And 
when,  the  combats  having  ended 
contrary  to  Galaphron's  expecta- 
tion, Rinaldo  has  been  seen  in 
pursuit  of  the  brother  and  sister, 
the  torments  of  jealousy  become 
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more  than  the  knight  can  bear. 
"I  know  not,"  he  says,  "whether 
this  angelic  being  will  ever  con- 
descend to  love  me ;  but  whoso- 
ever shall  be  loved  by  her,  will  be 
in  sooth  good  fortune's  son,  and 
wear  the  crown  among  the  happy." 
So  saying,  he  rises  from  his  bed 
of  weeping,  disguises  himself  in  a 
dark  vermilion  surcoat,  and  rides 
off  to  the  forest  of  Ardennes. 


There  his  search  is  fruitless  for 
many  days.  At  last  cruel  fate 
allows  him  one  glimpse  of  the  lady 
of  his  heart.  He  comes  upon  An- 
gelica fast  asleep  in  a  secluded 
corner  of  the  forest.  Orlando 
gazes  on  her  as  she  slumbers  by  a 
rivulet,  like  "  a  man  divided  from 
life."  He  dares  not  disturb  her, 
where 


69. 

She  slept  by  beauty  so  adorned  that  hour 
Thought  cannot  reach  it,  hand  far  less  can  write  ; 
The  grass  seemed  bursting  round  her  into  flower, 
The  stream,  of  love  discoursing  at  the  sight. 
All  whom  now  beauty  with  renown  doth  dower, 
Or  in  the  days  when  beauty  showed  most  bright, 
Compared  with  her  were  like  the  stars  in  sheen 
To  Dian's,  or  like  hers  by  sunlight  seen. 

— B.  i.  c.  3. 


But  while  Orlando  stands  silent  in 
respectful  contemplation,  he  is  sud- 
denly attacked  by  Angelica's  bois- 
terous lover,  Ferraguto.  With 
hands — little  as  she  then  suspects 
it — red  from  the  slaughter  of  her 
hapless  brother,1  he  proceeds  to 
measure  swords  for  her  with  Or- 
lando. The  clash  of  arms  awakes 
the  lady,  who  swiftly  bounds  on. 
her  palfrey  and  rides  away.  Or- 
lando's proposal  to  adjourn  the  de- 
cision of  their  conflict  and  follow 
her  being  refused,  he  loses  her  for 
a  long  season — since,  disappointed 
in  the  hopes  with  which  she  came 
westward,  the  enchantress  pro- 
nounces a  spell,  and  is  borne  by 
her  attendant  spirits  to  her  far- 
distant  home  in  Asia. 

When  Orlando  learns  where  she 
has  gone,  he  prepares  at  once  to 
follow  her;  but  the  road  is  blocked 
by  many  and  diverse  perils. 
First  the  knight  encounters  the 
monster  Zambardo  at  the  Bridge 


of  Death,  and  only  slays  him  to 
fall  entangled  in  his  iron  net, 
whence  he  is  delivered  by  a  can- 
nibal Cyclops,  who  breaks  its  links 
with  Orlando's  own  sword,  in  the 
fruitless  endeavour  to  kill  its  in- 
vulnerable owner.  No  sooner  is 
the  Paladin  free  than  he  attacks 
and  slays  his  intended  devourer, 
and,  directed  by  a  hermit,  brings 
out  many  trembling  captives  shut 
up  by  him,  like  Ulysses  and  his 
companions  in  the  cave  of  Poly- 
phemus. 

But  Orlando  only  overcomes 
these  formidable  dangers  to  get 
more  hopelessly  separated  than 
ever  from  the  object  of  his  wishes. 
A  courier,  hastening  to  call  Sacri- 
pante,  King  of  Circassia,  to  the 
rescue,  has  informed  him  of 
Angelica's  peril.  She  is  besieged 
in  Albracca  by  Agrican,  King  of 
Tartary,  a  suitor  for  her  hand 
who,  since  his  offer  has  been  re- 
fused, has  determined  to  enforce 


1  The  death  of  Argalia,  slain  after  the  accidental  loss  of  his  magic  lance,  is  one 
of  the  few  mournful  incidents  of  the  '  Orlando  Innamorato  ' — where  the  bloodiest 
fights,  as  far  as  the  ordinary  rank  and  file  are  concerned,  pass  with  as  little  loss 
to  their  all  but  invulnerable  chiefs  as  did  the  battles  of  the  Italian  condottieri 
to  their  well-steeled  men. 
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its  acceptance  by  arms.  Her 
devoted  lover  sees  here  an  oppor- 
tunity to  win  her  regard,  and 
hastens  his  steps  towards  Cathay. 
But  as  he  rides  onward  he  falls 
into  the  toils  of  one  of  those  fays 
whose  palaces  of  delight  are  favour- 
ite subjects  for  Bojardo's  pencil 
— the  wily  Dragontina.  His  road 
is  crossed  by  a  deep  river,  above 
which  rise  lofty  towers.  A  damsel 
stands  on  the  bridge  that  leads  to 
them,  and  bids  him  keep  the  cus- 
tom of  the  castle  by  drinking  of  its 
refreshing  waters  from  a  golden 
cup.  But  those  deceitful  waters 
rob  the  knight  of  all  remembrance 
of  the  past.  Angelica  fades  from 
his  mind  —  so  does  Charlemain  ; 
nay,  he  ceases  to  know  himself. 
As  in  a  dream,  he  rides  over  the 
drawbridge  into  the  court,  and 
there  dismounting,  gazes  idly  on 
its  columns  of  amber  with  golden 
bases,  its  arcades  paved  by  white 
and  green  marbles,  with  roofs  of 
gold  and  azure.  Hence  men  pass 
to  Dragontina's  garden,  where  her 
numerous  captives  disport  them- 


selves. It  enjoys  a  perpetual 
spring,  and  within  its  marble 
walls  the  loveliest  flowers  grow 
amid  branching  cedars  and  tall 
palms.  On  the  very  day  of  Or- 
lando's arrival  his  cousin  Astolpho 
comes  there  seeking  for  him,  ac- 
companied by  Brandimarte ;  whose 
lady-love,  the  prudent  Fiordelisa, 
warns  them  not  to  drink  of  the 
enchanted  cup.  As  soon  as  Dragon- 
tina sees  these  intruders,  she  calls 
on  Orlando  and  bids  him  drive 
them  forth.  He,  with  no  thought 
save  to  obey  her  bidding,  at  once 
unties  his  steed  Brigliadoro  from  a 
rose-tree,  mounts  him,  and  rides  to 
the  attack.  Astolpho,  amazed  at 
the  onslaught,  owes  his  life  to  the 
powerful  horse  he  is  riding,  which 
clears  the  garden  wall,  high  as  it 
is,  at  a  bound,  and  outstrips  even 
the  fleet  Brigliadoro  in  his  flight. 
Brandimarte  remains  a  prisoner. 

Hence  it  comes  that  not  Orlando, 
as  he  had  purposed  and  hoped,  but 
Astolpho,  rides  on  to  that  siege  of 
which  the  renown  echoes  even  in 
Milton's  '  Paradise  Regained ' : — 


"  When  Agrican,  with  all  his  northern  powers, 
Besieged  Albracca,  as  romances  tell, 
The  city  of  Gallaphrone,  from  thence  to  win 
The  fairest  of  her  sex,  Angelica, 
His  daughter,  sought  by  many  prowest  knights, 
Both  Paynim  and  the  peers  of  Charlemain." 

— B.  iii. 


The  defences  are  strong ;  the  town 
has  high  walls  and  an  almost  im- 
pregnable citadel ;  and  the  Orada, 
which  washes  one  side  of  it,  is 
too  deep  to  be  forded  even  in  the 
summer  droughts.  Nevertheless 
the  Tartar  king  proves  a  most 
formidable  assailant.  Astolpho, 
after  a  brief  and  brilliant  career  of 
successes,  is  taken  prisoner;  Sac- 
ripante  receives  all  but  deadly 
wounds — the  smart  of  which  he 
cannot  feel  so  long  as  he  sees 
the  flower  of  all  ladies  watching 
him  from  her  battlements ;  and  at 
length  the  defenders  outside  are 


put  to  flight,  and  Agrican  and  his 
hordes  ride  after  them  through  the 
gates  into  the  city.  Confronted 
there  successfully  for  a  time  by 
Sacripante  in  spite  of  his  wounds, 
and  by  the  Turk  Torindo,  the  nor- 
thern host  finally  overpower  their 
resistance,  and  force  them  to  take 
refuge  along  with  Angelica  and  her 
father  in  the  citadel,  while  sword 
and  fire  rage  through  the  hapless 
town. 

In  the  castle  the  situation  seems 
desperate,  unprovisioned  as  it  is, 
and  defended  by  only  thirty  men. 
For  a  brief  while  Angelica  sits 
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there  lamenting  the  hard  fate  that 
seems  delivering  her  up  to  her  un- 
welcome wooer — with  tears  which 
her  poet  says  might  have  moved  a 
wild  beast  or  dragon  to  pity  her. 
But  quickly  she  bethinks  herself  of 
Orlando — whose  love  she  despises 
through  her  vain  passion  for  Rin- 
aldo,  but  whose  valour  she  admires 
— and  resolves  to  go  in  search  of  him. 
She  is  possessed  of  a  magic  ring, 
which,  worn  on  the  finger,  nullifies 
all  enchantments,  and,  placed  in  the 
mouth,  makes  its  owner  invisible. 
So  provided,  she  can  pass  fearlessly 
through  the  invaders'  camp,  which 
she  does,  promising  her  little  garri- 
son to  return  with  succour  within 
twenty  days,  and  bidding  them  kill 
their  horses  and  live  on  them  until 
then.  On  her  adventurous  ride  she 
meets  with  Fiordelisa  amid  strange 
perils,  and  is  told  by  her  where 
to  look  for  Orlando.  Hastening  to 
Dragontina's  garden,  she  dismounts, 
hides  her  palfrey  outside  its  walls, 
places  the  ring  in  her  mouth,  and 
enters  them  unseen.  Soon  she 
espies  Orlando,  fully  armed,  keep- 
ing watch  by  a  fountain,  with  his 
horse  grazing  near  him.  She  slips 
her  ring  on  to  his  finger,  and  all 
Dragontina's  spells  are  rendered 
fruitless  in  a  moment.  Orlando 
recovers  his  senses,  and  at  the 
same  instant  sees  the  lady  whom 
he  loves  so  passionately  standing 
beside  him.  The  palace,  the  gar- 
den, and  its  encircling  river  vanish, 
and  the  captives  of  the  sorceress 
stand  round  Angelica  in  the  wild 
wood,  and  listen  readily  to  her  call 
to  the  succour  of  Albracca.  They 
swear  to  raise  its  siege  or  perish, 
and  placing  Angelica  on  her  steed, 
ride  off  with  Orlando  at  their  head 
on  this  most  promising  adventure. 
Fast  as  they  go,  however,  they 
would  have  arrived  too  late,  and 
Trufialdino's  treachery  would  have 
yielded  up  the  fortress  had  not  the 
brave  Agrican  contemptuously  re- 
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fused  to  receive  it  at  such  vile 
hands.  As  it  is,  when  the  dis- 
tressed princess  and  her  champions, 
after  travelling  day  and  night,  first 
see  Albracca  from  an  opposite 
hill,  Galaphron's  banner  still 
waves  over  its  citadel.  So  vast, 
however,  is  the  camp  that  sur- 
rounds it,  so  numerous  the  pennons 
that  float  over  the  opposing  forces, 
that  Angelica  forgets  her  ring's 
power,  and  trembles  at  the  thought 
of  going  through  them.  But, 
against  her  wish,  her  knights  in- 
sist on  escorting  their  fair  charge 
through  the  very  midst  of  the  ad- 
verse host.  There  are  only  nine  of 
them  ;  but  they  feel  that  they  are 
a  match  for  all  the  Tartar  army. 
Orlando  and  Brandimarte  ride  first 
and  clear  the  way ;  then  comes 
Angelica  encompassed  by  a  body- 
guard of  four;  while  the  three 
others  protect  the  rear.  The 
beautiful  face  for  which  so  many 
swords  are  drawn,  turns  pale  as 
death  ere  the  perilous  charge  be- 
gins. But  Orlando  sounds  his 
great  ivory  horn,  hollowed  out  of 
a  single  elephant's  tusk — the  horn 
that  is  one  day  to  awaken  the 
echoes  of  B-oncesvalles ;  and  at  its 
sound  there  is  no  king  or  knight 
in  the  Tartar  host  who  does  not 
feel  afraid — save  only  Agrican 
himself,  who  mounts  and  rides  out 
with  all  his  army  to  accept  the 
challenge.  The  nine  knights  are 
hard  pressed  by  the  vast  numbers 
opposed  to  them.  Two  of  the 
rear-guard  are  at  last  overthrown, 
after  performing  prodigies  of  val- 
our ;  and  the  four  barons  are  so 
closely  engaged  that  Angelica  has 
to  call  with  tears  on  Orlando  to 
deliver  her  from  the  grasp  of  San- 
taria,  one  of  the  hated  Agrican's 
soldiers.  He  has  snatched  her  from 
her  saddle,  and  is  carrying  her  away 
from  her  sorely  beset  defenders. 
Orlando  prepares  to  smite  him,  but 
the  coward  Tartar  makes  the 
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princess  his  shield.  "  Strike  him 
at  any  risk  to  me,"  cries  the 
desperate  Angelica.  But  Durin- 
dana  is  to  be  put  to  no  such  use. 
Orlando  doubles  his  mighty  fist, 
dashes  out  her  captor's  brains  with- 
out any  risk  to  his  lady,  and  bears 
her  safe  into  her  stronghold. 

Next  day  he,  with  four  knights, 
defies  the  whole  besieging  army. 
King  Agrican  answers  the  challenge 
alone,  bidding  the  rank  and  file  keep 
back  while  he  measures  his  strength 
against  this  new  opponent.  He  is 
amazed,  as  he  well  may  be,  to  see 
how  the  blows  of  his  strong  sword 
Tranchera  rebound  harmless  from 
the  helmet  which  was  of  yore  Al- 
monte's, and  from  its  wearer's  in- 
vulnerable frame.  On  the  other 
hand,  Orlando,  charmed  by  the 
bravery  of  his  antagonist,  prays 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  reward 
it  by  converting  him  to  the  true 
faith. 

Their  fight  cannot  that  day  be 
fought  out,  for  a  relieving  army 
advances  to  the  walls  of  Albracca, 
under  the  command  of  the  re- 
doubtable virago  Marphisa,  whose 
assistance — formidable,  as  he  after- 
wards finds  to  friends  no  less  than 
to  foes  —  King  Galaphron  has 
obtained.  Agrican  sees  his  own 
troops  in  peril,  and  thereupon  be- 
seeches Orlando,  as  he  ever  loved 
lady,  to  allow  him  to  go  to  their 


succour,  and  finish  their  own  pri- 
vate combat  next  day  :  which  is 
most  valiant,  the  result  then  must 
show;  meantime  he  owns  that  he 
has  found  his  match,  although  till 
now  he  had  supposed  that  none 
could  be  such  but  the  renowned 
Orlando.  To  the  champion  before 
him,  whose  name  he  as  yet  knows 
not,  he  offers  his  vassal  kingdom  of 
Muscovy. 

No  one  ever  appealed  in  vain 
to  the  Count  of  Brava's  court- 
esy. The  combatants  part;  and 
Agrican's  gold-circleted  helm  car- 
ries encouragement  to  his  fol- 
lowers. But  their  partial  success 
is  so  much  impeded  by  Orlando, 
that,  later  in  the  day,  Agrican  sees 
that  he  can  gain  no  victory  so  long 
as  he  fights  in  the  adverse  ranks  ; 
and  determines  to  draw  him  from 
them  by  a  pretended  flight,  finish 
their  interrupted  combat,  kill  him, 
and  then  return  to  accomplish  his 
triumph.  The  first  part  of  this 
design  he  is  able  to  carry  out. 
The  Count  pursues  him  into  a  dark 
forest,  where  they  fight  undisturbed 
by  a  fountain.  Agrican  prefaces 
the  combat  by  offering  life  to  his 
adversary  if  only  he  will  leave  him 
undisturbed  to  gain  his  victory. 
"For,"  he  says,  "I  call  heaven 
and  the  sun  to  witness,  that  to 
me  it  is  displeasure  and  grief  to 
slay  thee." 


36. 

The  Count  with  kindly  passion  answer  made, 
Since  pity  now  had  seized  upon  his  heart : 
"  The  braver  thou  and  kiuglier,"  he  said, 
"  The  more  in  sooth  this  sorrow  gives  me  smart 
That  thou,  no  Christian  yet,  must  low  be  laid 
In  death,  among  damned  souls  to  have  thy  part. 
Ah  !  wouldst  thou  but  save  life  and  soul  to-day, 
Let  me  baptise  thee,  and  then  go  thy  way." 

37. 

Said  Agrican,  and  on  him  fixed  his  eyes  : 
"  If  Christian,  thou  must  sure  Orlando  be. 
Not  even  to  be  King  of  Paradise 
Would  I  give  up  this  great  felicity. 
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But  now  I  warn  thee,  and  of  this  advise, — 

Of  things  divine  say  nothing  unto  me, 

For  thou  wouldst  all  thy  preaching  vainly  spend  : 

Let  each  with  sword  in  hand  his  faith  defend." 

— B.  i.  c.  18. 
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Having  so  said,  he  proceeds  to  offer 
Tranchera  as  his  most  convincing 
argument ;  but  the  fight  goes  on 
without  perceptible  advantage  to 
either  side  from  noon  till  night. 
"What  shall  we  do?"  says  the 
Count,  as  soon  as  darkness  has 
made  fighting  impossible.  "  Sleep 
on  the  meadow,"  replies  Agrican, 
"and  resume  our  battle  with  the 
dawn."  Orlando  lies  down  beside 
the  fountain ;  his  chivalrous  foe 
rests  under  a  great  pine-tree  hard 
by.  Before  they  fall  asleep  Or- 
lando makes  another  effort  for 
the  salvation  of  the  knight  whose 
hard  blows  have  won  his  entire 
esteem.  "Look,"  he  says,  "at 
that  silver  moon  and  at  those 
golden  stars.  They  as  well  as  the 
sun  were  made  by  God  for  the 
benefit  of  the  human  race."  But 
he  receives  no  encouragement ;  for 
Agrican  rejoins,  "  You  want  to  talk 
to  me  about  the  faith,  I  see.  I 
understand  no  science.  When  I 
was  a  child  I  broke  my  only 
teacher's  head  ;  and  since  then  no 


man  has  been  willing  to  risk  his  by 
giving  me  instruction.  Learning 
is  for  priests  and  doctors.  I  know 
enough  since  I  know  how  to  hunt, 
joust,  and  fight."  Orlando  answers : 
"  I  agree  with  you  that  man's  chief 
honour  lies  in  arms.  Still  know- 
ledge adorns  a  brave  heart  as  f^he 
flowers  do  a  meadow,  and  he  who 
never  thinks  of  the  eternal  Creator 
is  not  much  better  than  an  ox,  a 
stone,  or  a  block ;  while  without 
learning  we  cannot  think  aright  of 
the  supreme  and  lofty  Divine  Ma- 
jesty." Agrican  is  more  impressed 
by  these  words  than  he  chooses  to 
show.  But  for  the  present  he  de- 
clines further  discourse  on  matters 
where  his  ignorance  places  him  at 
a  disadvantage,  and  wishing  in- 
stead to  talk  of  arms  or  love,  he 
requests  his  friendly  foe  to  tell 
him,  first,  whether  he  is  indeed  the 
far-famed  Orlando ;  next,  why  he 
has  come  to  Cathay  ;  and  lastly, 
whether,  as  all  knights  should,  he 
has  loved. 


47. 

The  Count  replied  :  "  I  am  Orlando,  he 
Who  Almont  and  his  brother  Troian  slew  ; 
Love  from  mine  own  self  hath  divided  me, 
And  made  me  wander  thus  in  countries  new. 
And,  to  declare  my  whole  estate  to  thee, 
My  heart  is  given,  her  will  with  it  to  do, 
Unto  the  daughter  of  King  Galaphrone, 
Who  in  Albracca's  city  has  his  throne. 

48. 

' '  You  with  great  fury  on  her  father  war, 
His  country  and  his  fort  from  him  to  take ; 
But  I  by  Love  am  led  here  from  afar, 
To  please  that  damsel  for  her  own  dear  sake. 
For  honour,  or  the  Faith — our  guiding-star — 
I  oft  have  fought  before,  but  now  I  make 
War  only  that  fair  lady  to  acquire  ; 
And  nought  beside  there  is  that  I  desire." 
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When  Agrican  hears  not  only 
that  the  foreign  knight  is,  as  he 
suspected,  Orlando,  but  that  so 
valiant  a  champion  is  his  rival  for 
the  hand  of  Angelica,  his  whole 
countenance  changes,  he  sighs  and 
weeps  like  one  distraught,  and  his 
heart  is  distracted  by  a  wild  tumult 
of  jealousy.  "  One  of  us  must  lie 
dead  on  this  turf  to-morrow,"  he 


at  last  exclaims  passionately  :  "  be- 
fore that  last  fight  begins,  yield  the 
maiden  to  me.  I  cannot  bear  that 
any  one  should  love  her  but  myself 
while  I  live  :  if  you  kill  me,  no  one 
will  know  that  you  have  renounced 
her  for  so  short  a  time ;  and  if  I 
kill  you,  you  will  only  have  given 
her  up  an  hour  sooner  than  you 
otherwise  must." 


52. 

"My  promises,"  Orlando  answered,  "ever 
I  well  have  kept,  so  many  as  I  made ; 
But,  if  what  now  you  ask  I  promise,  never 
Can  I  maintain  it  even  with  oaths  to  aid. 
My  limbs  I  from  my  frame  as  soon  could  sever, 
Or  mine  own  eyes  pluck  out,  or  disarrayed 
Of  heart  and  spirit  live, — as  I  could  bear 
To  cease  to  love  Angelica  the  fair." 


Enraged  at  this  refusal,  Agrican 
springs  at  once  on  his  horse,  and 
insists  on  renewing  the  combat,  al- 
though in  the  dark.  It  goes  on 
till  long  after  dawn.  Tremendous 
strokes  are  given  on  both  sides  ; 
but  Agrican's  only  stupefy  without 
wounding,  while  Orlando's  draw 


blood.  At  last  Durindana  cleaves 
her  fatal  way  to  the  seat  of  life, 
and  the  death-blow  effects  the  con- 
version which  Orlando's  arguments 
essayed  in  vain.  The  mighty  war- 
rior totters,  and  feels  himself  about 
to  fall  from  his  horse. 


12. 

He  lost  his  power  to  see,  his  face  grew  pale 
Like  his  who  on  near  Death  has  fixed  his  eyes  ; 
Yet,  though  with  spirits  and  with  breath  that  fail, 
He  on  Orlando  called  with  words  most  wise, 
And  in  low  whispers  :  "I  believe,"  he  sighed, 
' '  On  this  your  God  upon  the  cross  who  died. 

13. 

"Baptise  me,  Baron,  in  this  fountain's  wave 
Before  my  speech  has  left  me  utterly ; 
That  if  my  life  to  sin  I  wilful  gave, 
At  least  in  death  I  may  not  God  defy. 
May  He  who  came  our  human  race  to  save-, 
Receive  my  soul  that  owns  its  misery : 
My  sins  are  many,  I  with  sorrow  own, 
But  very  great  the  mercy  He  has  shown.'' — B.  L  c.  19. 


Tears  of  contrition  prove  the 
sincerity  of  this  appeal,  while  the 
mourner's  eyes  are  steadfastly  fixed 
on  heaven.  But  resigning  to  his 


conqueror  "the  best  steed  that 
ever  knight  bestrode,"  the  dying 
man  bids  Orlando  make  haste  with 
his  charitable  work. 


15. 

"  Lift  me  from  out  the  saddle,  valiant  peer  ! 
For  I  no  longer  can  upraise  my  head. 
Oh  do  not  leave  my  soul  to  perish  here  ! 
At  once  baptise  me,  who  e'en  now  am  dead  ! 
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Thou  too  wilt  grieve  and  be  of  evil  cheer, 

If  thus  from  earth  thou  lettest  me  be  sped." 

This  said  he,  and  yet  many  words  beside. 

Oh  how  the  Count  felt  sad  and  grieved  that  tide  ! 

16. 

Hot  tears  were  running  over  all  his  face, 
As  to  the  earth  he  sprang  from  saddle-bow ; 
He  clasped  the  wounded  king  in  kind  embrace, 
And  on  the  fountain's  marble-brink  laid  low  : 
Weeping  insatiate  still  he  begged  for  grace 
And  pardon  with  soft  accents,  from  his  foe. 
Then  he  baptised  him  in  the  fountain's  wave, 
God  praying,  with  clasped  hands,  his  soul  to  save. 

17. 

A  brief  while  passed,  and  then  he  found  him  cold, 
In  face  and  all  his  body  deadly  chill ; 
And  saw  thereby  that  life  had  loosed  her  hold. 
He  left  him  lying  by  the  fountain-rill, 
All  armed  as  best  beseemed  a  warrior  bold, 
With  sword  in  hand  and  crown  on  helmet  still.1 
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The  adventures  which  follow 
seem  poor  after  this  fine  scene. 
We  will  pass  over  them,  and  re- 
turn with  Orlando  to  Albracca, 
where  he  finds  Angelica  once  more 
exposed  to  the  greatest  danger; 
since  her  redoubtable  ally  Mar- 
phisa  has  turned  against  her.  So 
when  Orlando  makes  his  way  back 
to  her,  she  receives  him  with  the 
utmost  show  of  love,  regales  him 
richly,  and  promises  him  her  hand 
as  the  reward  of  the  exploits  he 
is  to  perform  for  her. 

Intoxicated  by  love,  Orlando 
does  not  hesitate  to  defy  his  own 
friend  and  cousin  Rinaldo,  who, 
unknown  to  Angelica,  is  fighting 
in  Marphisa's  ranks.  One  day 
cannot  decide  the  battle  of  two 
such  champions.  It  is  adjourned 
to  the  next.  Meantime,  however, 
Angelica  learns  the  name  of  the 
hero  whom,  for  her  sake,  Orlando 
is  seeking  to  kill,  and  discovers  in 
Rinaldo  the  object  of  her  own  un- 
requited passion.  She  insists  on 
leaving  her  castle  and  being  her- 
self a  spectator  of  the  combat. 


It  is  turning  unfavourably  to  Rin- 
aldo ;  so  the  lady  whose  love  he 
has  slighted  resolves  to  save  him, 
even  at  the  risk  of  almost  certain 
death  to  the  man  who  loves  her 
so  faithfully.  She  calls  Orlando  to 
her  just  as  he  has  delivered  an  all 
but  fatal  stroke,  tells  him  that  she 
wishes  to  put  his  love  to  one  more 
test  before  giving  it  the  final  re- 
compense, and  bids  him  at  once 
ride  off  and  destroy  the  garden  of 
the  great  enchantress  Falerina,  and 
deliver  her  captives  from  her  de- 
vouring dragon — the  jaws  of  which 
Angelica  herself  only  escaped  by 
virtue  of  her  magic  ring  during  her 
recent  wanderings.  The  obedient 
knight  asks  no  questions,  raises 
no  difficulties.  The  thought  of 
receiving  Angelica  for  his  bride 
overpowers  all  scruples,  and  even 
blinds  him  to  the  dishonour  of 
leaving  an  adversary  unvanquished. 
He  sets  off  at  once.  A  transient 
pang  of  remorse  visits  the  mind  of 
Angelica.  She  feels  ashamed  for 
a  moment  of  sacrificing  so  devoted 
a  lover  to  the  insensible  Rinaldo ; 


1  To  these  touching  stanzas  Tasso  has  been  indebted  for  some  suggestions  for 
his  "  Death  of  Clorinda."     He  can  well  afford  to  acknowledge  the  obligation. 
VOL.  CXXXVIII. NO.  DCCCXXXIX. 
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but  she  excuses  herself  as  a  passive 
agent  in  the  hand  of  the  tyrant 


Love.     Her  words  are  : — 


40. 

Orlando  never  will  return  again  ; 
For  nought  can  help  him,  either  strength  or  skill, 
In  that  right  perilous  rood  that  he  has  ta'en, 
On  which  I  sent  him.     King  of  Heaven  !  how  ill 
I  did,  despatching  from  me  to  be  slain 
A  man  so  mighty,  at  my  cruel  will ! 
But  yet  God  knows  I  could  not  bear  the  sight 
Of  death  o'ertaking  mine  own  well-loved  knight. 

41. 

Therefore  great  Brava's  Count  must  shortly  die, 
Only  the  son  of  Aymon's  life  to  save. 
Much  more  than  life  this  loved  me  tenderly ; 
That  no  compassion  gives  me,  or  e'er  gave. 
I  needs  must  hear  my  conscience'  chiding  cry, 
See  how  in  this  I  right  to  wrong  enslave  ; 
But  yet  the  fault  is  Love's,  who  breaks  all  law 
His  subjects  where  him  pleases  on  to  draw. 

— B.  i.  c.  28. 


But  of  such  perfidy  on  his  lady's 
part  Orlando  has  not  the  faintest 
suspicion.  He  rides  onward,  pur- 
suing his  perilous  quest,  warmed 
by  memories  of  the  sunny  glances 
with  which  he  was  sent  forth  ;  and 
when  tempted  by  the  treachery  of 
a  lady  whom  he  falls  in  with  to 
speak  ill  of  women,  he  smites  his 
own  mouth  for  having  done  so,  and 
bids  himself  remember  that  for 
the  goodness  of  Angelica  alone 
all  other  women  are  worthy  to  be 
had  in  esteem. 

The  debt  the  sex  owe  to  one 
who  so  honours  them  is  partly 
paid  by  a  mystic  maiden,  who 
suddenly  presents  herself  to  ex- 
plain to  the  knight  the  course 
he  must  take  to  encounter  the 
dangers  of  Falerina's  garden.  Af- 
ter describing  them,  she  tells  him 
how  the  enchantress  even  now  is 
preparing  for  his  reception.  Hav- 
ing foreseen  through  her  art  the 
coming  of  a  Western  knight 
named  Orlando  to  destroy  her 
power,  she  is  labouring  to  temper 
a  blade  which  can  cut  through 
even  his  flesh,  made  invulnerable 
by  magic. 

Having  fully  learned  the  risks 


to  which  he  is  about  to  expose 
himself,  the  dauntless  knight  sets 
off,  albeit  swordless  and  horse- 
less; for  in  divers  adventures  on 
the  road,  he  has  suffered  the  tem- 
porary loss  of  both  Durindana  and 
Brigliadoro.  The  garden  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  solid  rock 
towering  up  to  heaven,  and  thirty 
miles  in  circumference.  Unlike 
Dragontina,  its  mistress  does  not 
stupefy  her  guests,  but  slays  them  ; 
for  at  its  eastern  gate  there  hisses 
the  dreadful  dragon  which  has 
already  devoured  so  many  brave 
men  and  fair  maidens.  Orlando 
slays  this  cruel  warder ;  and  no 
sooner  is  it  dead,  than  the  gate 
disappears  and  he  finds  himself 
a  prisoner  within  the  garden.  Its 
loveliness  is  great  enough  almost 
to  reconcile  him  to  such  imprison- 
ment, and  for  a  while  the  Paladin 
stands  amazed  at  its  delights.  It 
is  May-time,  and  the  scents  of  the 
flowers  which  adorn  lawn  and  hill- 
ock, grove  and  valley,  are  enough 
of  themselves  to  rejoice  the  heart. 
So  are  the  songs  of  the  birds,  and 
the  gambols  of  hare  and  cony,  roe 
and  fallow  deer,  which  sport  fear- 
lessly around.  But  ere  long,  as  he 
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follows  the  guidance  of  the  winding 
river,  the  knight  sees  gleaming, 
amid  distant  trees,  the  enamelled 
plates  of  gold  that  case  the  walls 
of  Falerina's  palace ;  and,  drawing 
nearer,  espies  the  emeralds  and 
balass-rubies  that  blaze  upon  its 
portals.  Finding  them  open,  Or- 
lando enters,  and  beholds  within 
them  the  gold-crowned  and  white- 
robed  lady  of  the  mansion.  She 
has  just  completed  her  task.  Bali- 
sarda,  the  sword  which  no  enchant- 
ments can  resist,  is  flashing  in  her 
hand,  and  from  its  polished  steel 
her  fair  face  is  reflected.  It  is  in 
vain  that  Falerina  strives  to  flee. 
The  invader  snatches  the  sword 
from  her  hand,  and  grasping  her 
hair,  threatens  her  with  a  cruel 
death  unless  she  will  show  him 
how  to  leave  the  garden.  The  en- 
chantress trembles  from  head  to 
foot  with  fear;  nevertheless  she 
locks  her  lips  and  obstinately  re- 
fuses to  speak,  either  at  the  call 
of  flattery  or  menace.  Then  her 
captor,  loath  as  he  is  to  hurt  a 
woman,  remembering  her  evil  deeds 
and  the  prisoners  whom  she  flung 
to  the  dragon,  binds  her  fast  to 
a  tree,  and  for  the  last  time  bids 
her  say  where  the  gates  are.  Si- 
lent still,  the  sorceress  only  smiles 
with  wicked  delight  at  the  Pala- 
din's perplexity.  But — in  happy 
hour  for  his  own  renown  as  the 
reverencer  of  every  type  of  woman- 
hood— Orlando  suddenly  recollects 
the  book  which  the  stranger-maiden 
gave  him  describing  the  garden's 
intricacies,  and  opens  it  that  he 
may  learn  what  Falerina  has  re- 
fused to  tell  him. 

Directed  by  it,  he  approaches  a 
lake  haunted  by  a  dangerous  Siren, 
with  his  helmet  stuffed  full  of 
roses,  so  that  he  cannot  hear  the 
song  whose  sweet  strains  make  the 
birds  flock  round  and  listen  to 
them  with  closed  eyes  and  folded 
wings.  Feigning  to  undergo  the 
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same  influence,  the  knight  lies 
down  on  the  bank  and  pretends  to 
be  asleep.  The  Siren,  rushing  on 
him  as  an  easy  prey,  is  forthwith 
slain ;  and  then  Orlando,  as  the 
book  bids  him,  smears  his  armour 
with  her  blood.  So,  and  so  only, 
can  he  safely  advance  to  meet  the 
terrible  warder  of  the  southern 
gate,  —  a  bull  with  one  horn  of 
iron  and  one  of  a  flame,  which  no 
coat  of  mail  could  resist  without 
such  protection.  Even  thus  the 
combat  is  a  fierce  one ;  but  at  its 
end,  the  slain  bull  sinks  into  the 
earth,  the  bronze  gate  whence  he 
issued  vanishing,  to  leave  the  blank 
high  wall  in  its  place.  Similar  to 
this  is  the  result  of  the  Count's 
fight  with  the  defender  of  the  jew- 
elled western  gate — only  reached 
after  a  successful  combat  with  a 
monstrous  Harpy.  There  is  now 
only  one  possible  exit  left,  that  by 
the  northern  gate ;  and  of  it  the 
book  gives  no  hopeful  report,  since 
the  guardian  of  its  silver  portals  is 
a  giant  whose  blood,  if  he  is  slain, 
will  give  birth  to  two  more,  and  so 
on  in  steady  increasing  arithmet- 
ical progression.  Orlando,  when, 
having  killed  the  first,  he  sees  the 
two  predicted  successors  arise,  per- 
ceives how  futile  it  would  be  to 
use  his  sword  upon  them ;  and — 
but  not  without  incredible  labour 
— succeeds  at  last  in  binding  both 
without  shedding  their  blood.  This 
breaks  the  spell.  Falerina  is  van- 
quished, and  the  gate  stands  open 
for  the  Paladin's  departure. 

But  he  will  not  go  forth  without 
completely  destroying  the  enchant- 
ments to  which  so  many  have 
fallen  victims.  And  these — so  he 
learns  from  the  book — depend  on 
the  highest  bough  of  the  midmost 
tree  in  the  garden,  and  will  cease 
when  it  is  broken.  But  the  tree, 
immensely  high,  and  so  slender  that 
it  can  be  shaken  by  the  lightest 
footfall,  is  laden  with  a  perilous 
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wealth  of  golden  fruits,  which, 
rained  down  from  such  a  height, 
are  sure  to  slay  any  one  who  dares 
to  approach  it.  The  undaunted 
Orlando,  however,  contrives  for 
himself  a  protecting  screen  of 
woven  beechen  boughs  covered 
with  sods.  Sheltered  by  this,  he 
gets  safe  to  the  foot  of  the  tree ; 
although  even  his  vast  strength 
can  hardly  bear  up  against  the 
crushing  weight  of  the  golden 
apples  that  load  his  movable 
pent-house.  But  once  there,  Fal- 
erina's  sword,  tempered  to  destroy 
all  enchantments,  severs  the  tree's 
stem  with  one  mighty  stroke ;  the 
fateful  twig  on  its  summit  is  bro- 
ken by  its  fall,  and  thereupon  the 
earth  shakes,  the  sky  grows  dark, 
and  a  burning  flame  enveloped 
in  thick  smoke  rages  for  a  while 
around.  Then  it  passes  away ;  and 
on  its  departure  the  beauteous 
palace  and  garden,  with  their  lofty 
enclosing  wall,  are  seen  no  more. 
Nothing  is  left  but  Falerina  her- 
self and  the  tree  to  which  she  was 
bound.  Silent  no  longer,  she  now 
weeps  bitterly  for  the  destruction 
of  her  works,  and  implores  Orlando 
at  least  to  spare  her  life ;  as  an 
inducement  to  which,  she  offers 
him  the  release  of  her  surviving 
prisoners.  But,  says  Bojardo,  no 
such  offer  was  needed,  since  nei- 
ther insult  nor  injury  would 
ever  have  led  Orlando  to  kill  a 
woman.1 

Even  Falerina's  cold  heart  is 
touched  by  her  captor's  mercy;  and 
when  on  their  journey  he  stands 
face  to  face  with  a  yet  greater 
peril  than  those  to  which  she  ex- 
posed him,  instead  of  wishing  to 
destroy  him,  she  exhorts  him  to 


flee  from  it.  He  has  made  Mor- 
gana, the  mightiest  of  fays,  his 
enemy — forasmuch  as  he,  and  he 
only  amongst  men,  has  thrice 
sounded  her  magic  horn  with  im- 
punity, and  has  yet  despised  and 
cast  from  him  her  gifts.  To  pun- 
ish him,  she  has  enchanted  a  lake 
above  her  own  marvellous  subter- 
ranean dwelling-place,  and  set  on 
the  drawbridge  which  crosses  its 
narrowest  part  a  giant  whom  her 
spells  have  gifted  with  strength 
which  is  always  six  times  as  great 
as  that  of  his  opponent  for  the  time 
being.  While  here  awaiting  Or- 
lando, this  formidable  champion 
has  already  taken  Rinaldo  and 
many  good  knights  captive.  Melt- 
ed by  the  generosity  with  which 
she  has  been  treated,  Falerina, 
after  partly  expounding  his  dan- 
ger to  the  Count,  points  to  the 
bridge,  and  says  :  "  Fly,  Sir  Knight, 
from  a  risk  which  not  even  the 
great  Orlando,  or  Charlemain  and 
all  his  Court,  could  safely  encoun- 
ter. Much  should  I  grieve  to  lose 
my  own  life ;  but  yet  more  would 
your  death  grieve  me,  brave  and 
gentle  cavalier  as  you  are,  whereas 
I  am  but  a  weak  and  despised 
woman."  This  appeal  makes  Or- 
lando hesitate.  He  wants  to  re- 
turn to  lay  his  trophies  at  the 
feet  of  Angelica.  Why  endanger  a 
life  that  belongs  to  her,  in  a  con- 
flict for  which  there  is  no  occasion  1 
But  presently  his  mood  changes. 
He  sees  Rinaldo's  armour  hanging 
on  a  tree.  So  valiant  a  man  could, 
he  thinks,  never  have  been  taken 
alive ;  and  so  he  feels  irresistibly 
impelled  to  avenge  his  friend  and 
cousin's  death, — the  more  so  as, 
when  they  last  parted,  it  was,  for 


1  Readers  of  Calderon  will  remember  how  he  uses  Falerina  and  her  enchant- 
ments as  the  symbol  of  the  sorceries  of  sin.  That  Orlando's  victory  over  her  has 
any  ethical  meaning  in  Bojardo's  pages,  it  would  be  hard  to  prove.  More  of 
allegoric  teaching  may  be  discerned  in  his  dealings  with  Morgana,  the  genius  of 
covetousness,  and  impersonation  of  Opportunity. 
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Angelica's  sake,  in  anger.     "  Who,"     all  barons,  who  has  bereaved  me  of 
he  exclaims  with  tears,  "  has  done     thee  ? " — 
me  this  great  wrong1?     Flower  of 

51. 

Thou  hast  through  traitorous  device  been  slain 
Upon  this  bridge  by  that  false  villain  base  ; 
For  not  the  world  could  victory  o'er  thee  gain, 
If  it  had  met  and  fought  thee  face  to  face. 
Hear  now  thy  Count,  my  cousin,  from  the  plain 
Of  Paradise,  henceforth  thy  dwelling-place — 
Hear  me,  whom  thou  didst  love  so,  though  a  wrong 
I  did  thee,  borne  away  by  passion  strong. 

52.  >„ 

Pardon  I  ask  ;  to  me  forgiveness  give, 

If  e'er  I  sinned  against  thee,  brother  dear  ! 

Thine  ever  was  I,  as  now  thine  I  live, 

Although  vain  love,  and  false  suspicious  fear, 

Had  force  to  bid  us  in  fierce  combat  strive, 

While  jealous  spite  our  hands  made  sharp  swords  rear. 

Yet  thee  I  ever  loved,  and  love  thee  now ; 

I  wronged  thee,  and  that  wrong  I  here  avow. 

53. 

What  treacherous  wolf,  ravening  around  his  den, 

Has  now  forbidden  us  return  to  make 

Unto  sweet  concord  and  sweet  peace  again, 

Sweet  kisses  and  sweet  tears  fresh  love  that  wake  ? 

0  bitter  grief,  that  I  nor  now  nor  then, 

Nor  anywhere  shall  counsel  with  thee  take, 

And  ere  I  die  to  thee  for  pardon  sue : 

This  pains  my  breast — 'tis  this  my  soul  must  rue. 

— B.  ii.  c.  7. 

This  tempest  of  sorrow  is  quickly  surprise  he  at  once  assaults  him, 

followed  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Or-  and,  by  skill  and  by  the  advantage 

lando's  wrath,   and  he    rushes    on  which  his  marvellous  weapon  gives 

Aridano,  the  gigantic  guardian  of  him,  succeeds  in  killing  the  adver- 

the  bridge.     But  even   Balisarda,  sary, — in   whose    hands    Falerina, 

Falerina's  sword,   can  only  inflict  fleeing   away  in   desperate   terror, 

a  slight  wound  on  one  made  resist-  had  left  him  wholly  for  lost, 
less  by  the  spells  of  the  mightier         Standing    victorious    where    so 

Morgana.     He  grasps  the  Paladin  many   have   fallen,    Orlando    goes 

with   sixfold   strength,   and   bears  through  a  sculptured  door  in  the 

him  through  the  waters  of  the  lake  marble  wall,  and  after  threading  a 

to  the  enchanted  land  which  lies  dark  passage  three  miles  long,  sees 

a  mile  beneath  its  surface,  lighted  glimmering  at  its  end  a  light  cast  by 

by  sunbeams  reflected  in  some  mys-  a  resplendent  jewel,  which  increas- 

terious   way   through   the  waters,  es   in   brilliancy   as   he   advances, 

and  walled  in   by  shining  marble.  When   he   at   last   comes  out,   he 

Here  the  giant  unlooses  his  hold,  sees  a  river  flowing  through  a  plain 

and  prepares  to  despoil  Orlando,  as  more    thickly   strewn    with    gems 

he  had  all  his  other  captives,  of  his  and  pearls   than  are  the  fields  in 

armour.     But  the  Count  is  not  to  spring  with  flowers.     This  is  Mor- 

be  so  dealt  with.    To  Aridano's  vast  gana's    treasure,    and    the   knight 
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swims  the  stream  to  reach  it — since 
the  iron  bridge  that  crosses  the 
water  falls  into  it  by  magic  as 
often  as  an  intruding  foot  ap- 
proaches. In  this  abode  of  wealth 
Orlando  stands  amid  golden  images, 
enchanted  to  wear  a  semblance  of 
life.  There  sits  among  his  court 
a  king,  as  they  are,  of  gold,  studded 
over  with  pearls,  rubies,  and  dia- 
monds. But  above  his  head  hangs 
a  menacing  sword,  while  the  moral 
is  pointed  by  these  words  on  a 
scroll  held  by  a  neighbouring 
figure :  "  State,  wealth,  and  all 
this  world  can  give,  are  vain,  when 
their  price  is  so  much  fear ;  gained 
and  kept  subject  to  this  risk, 
what  profit  is  there  in  power  or 
pleasure  1 " 

The  carbuncle  which  illuminates 
the  whole  scene  forms  the  "  rest- 
less heart "  of  a  golden  lily  on 
the  table  which  stands  before  the 
motionless  and  silent  king.  Or- 
lando seeks  to  grasp  it,  that  it  may 
light  up  for  him  the  darkness 


beyond.  But  each  time  that  he 
puts  forth  his  hand  to  take  it,  it  is 
extinguished  by  an  arrow  shot  by 
a  golden  archer  opposite.  All  is 
gloom,  and  the  confusion  is  ren- 
dered tenfold  by  an  earthquake 
that  shakes  the  whole  cavern. 
When  this  has  happened  twice,  Or- 
lando contrives  to  receive  the  third 
arrow  on  his  shield,  grasps  the 
bright  jewel,  and  threads  the  dark 
labyrinth  beyond  by  its  light.  At 
the  foot  of  a  mile  of  perilous  stair 
is  a  gate  in  the  black  rock,  the  in- 
scription above  which  warns  Or- 
lando that  to  enter  is  easy,  but  to 
go  forth  again  is  hard,  except  to 
him  who  shall  have  succeeded  in 
grasping  the  good  fay,  who  flies 
so  lightly  over  mount  and  plain,  by 
the  forelock.  Through  this  gloomy 
door  the  knight  descends  into  a 
garden,  which,  though  subterra- 
nean, is  through  magic  bright  and 
beautiful  as  those  of  the  fays  of 
upper  earth. 


41. 

Here  shone  with  splendour  so  serene  the  sky 
That  fair  as  it  is  no  clear  sapphire's  blue  ; 
The  mead  was  full  of  trees  whose  greenery 
Gave  fruit  and  blossom  both  at  once  to  view ; 
A  mile  beyond  the  gate  a  wall  stood  high, 
To  make  a  parting  of  the  plain  in  two—- 
Built of  such  precious  and  transparent  stone, 
That  the  fair  garden  was  beyond  it  shown. 

42. 

Orlando  from  the  gate  pursued  his  way, 
And,  as  he  walked  along  the  turf,  espied 
A  watery  fountain  on  his  right  hand  play, 
By  gold,  and  pearls,  and  jewels  beautified. 
'Twas  there  extended  fair  Morgana  lay 
Asleep,  with  upturned  face,  its  wave  beside  ; 
A  look  so  sweet  and  beautiful  she  had, 
That  mourners  could  her  very  sight  make  glad. 


While  the  knight  stands  gazing 
on  her  loveliness,  a  voice  bids  him 
grasp  her  without  delay  —  since 
those  light  fluttering  garments,  and 
those  curls  which  cluster  on  Mor- 
gana's  forehead  only,  elude  the 
hold  of  all  pursuers.  The  speaker 


— B.  ii.  c.  8. 

is  Dudon,  a  captive  along  with 
Brandimarte,  Rinaldo,  and  many 
others,  beyond  the  glittering  wall; 
and,  Orlando's  attention  once  at- 
tracted to  them,  his  joy  at  finding 
Rinaldo  alive  after  all,  and  his 
anxiety  to  learn  their  strange  ad- 
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ventures,  prevent  his  following  the  late.     The  fay  has  risen  from  her 

sage  advice  which  he  has  received,  slumber,  and  the  forelock  which  he 

When  at  last  he  awakens   to  the  ought  to  have  seized  is  no  longer 

fact  that  none   but   Morgana  can  within  his  reach, 
open   their  prison-door,  it   is   too 

57. 

The  Count,  who  greatly  longed  within  to  be, 
Unto  the  fountain  speeded  back  amain. 
Morgana  there  he  found,  who  danced  with  glee 
Round  it,  and,  dancing,  sang  her  merry  strain. 
Nor  from  the  wind  can  leaf  more  swiftly  flee 
Than  she  went,  circling  round  and  round  again; 
Now  looking  towards  the  sun,  and  now  the  ground, 
The  while  these  words  in  her  sweet  song  resound  : 

58. 

"  Whoso  in  this  world  treasure  seeks  to  hold, 
Or  pleasure,  or  seeks  honour  and  high  place, 
Let  him  without  delay  this  lock  of  gold 
Grasp  on  my  brow,  made  happy  through  my  grace. 
But,  with  such  work  to  do,  let  none  make  bold 
To  idle,  since  time  speeds  with  forward  pace — 
Once  passed,  it  never  will  return  ;  and  lo  ! 
My  back  I  turn  and  leave  him  to  his  woe." 

59. 

So  sang,  the  while  she  traced  her  mazy  ring, 
The  beauteous  Fairy  round  that  clear  cold  fount ; 
But  when  Orlando  came  she  ceased  to  sing, 
And  quickly  turned  away  from  him  her  front. 
The  fountain  and  the  mead  abandoning, 
She  straightway  fled,  and  flying  sought  a  mount 
That  closed  the  little  valley  in  from  view, — 
Thither  Morgana  to  escape  him  flew." — B.  ii.  c.  8. 

Orlando  pursues,  but  his  pursuit  standing  that  his  only  escort  is  the 
is  for  some  time  in  vain.  Up  the  grisly  form  of  Penitence,  which 
mountain-side,  through  rock  and  lashes  him  for  his  neglect,  the 
thicket,  amid  thorns  and  stones,  knight  continues  to  follow  the  fly- 
blown back  by  whirlwinds,  battered  ing  shape  of  Morgana.  Many  a 
by  hail,  amid  the  roar  of  the  thunder  time  he  lays  his  hand  on  her,  but  to 
and  the  flash  of  the  lightning,  he  no  purpose  ;  for  it  either  slips  back 
can  hardly  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  from  her  yielding  garments,  or 
fay's  retreating  form.  touches  the  smooth  back  of  her 

Impressed  by  his  difficulties,  the  head  in  vain.  But  at  last  the 

poet  pauses  a  moment  to  moralise,  audacious  fay  turns  for  a  moment 

and  bids  courtiers  learn  never  to  let  to  look  at  her  baffled  foe,  and  Or- 

a  chance  slip,  by  the  example  of  him  lando  clutches  the  forelock  which 

who,  having  neglected  to  grasp  has  so  long  eluded  his  grasp.  No 

Morgana's  forelock  as  she  slept  in  sooner  has  he  seized  it  than  the 

the  flowers  by  the  fountain,  now  whole  scene  changes.  The  storm 

vainly  chases  her  across  the  desert,  ceases,  the  sky  clears,  the  rugged 

But  Orlando  is  of  the  number  of  mountain  becomes  a  plain,  and  the 

those  who  are  born  to  command  thorns  are  replaced  by  verdure  and 

Fortune.  In  spite  of  rushing  tor-  flowers.  Penitence  retreats,  with 

rents  and  falling  trees,  notwith-  a  parting  word  of  warning,  to  her 
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dismal  cave.  And  now  Morgana 
yields  up  her  silver  key  to  the 
knight;  but  warns  him  to  beware 
lest,  turning  it  unskilfully,  he 
break  the  lock  of  the  prison-door. 
The  Count  well  knows  "how  few 
are  to  be  found  beneath  the  moon 
who  can  use  the  key  of  Fortune 
aright ; "  and  so  he  takes  the  pre- 
caution to  hold  Morgana  fast  by 
her  golden  tress,  and  leads  her 
with  him  to  release  her  captives. 
They  come  forth  joyfully,  after 
thanking  God  with  clasped  hands. 
They  pass  through  the  rich  treas- 
ure-house, whose  wealth  none  save 
Rinaldo  dares  to  touch;  and  he 
does  so  vainly,  for  the  outer  door 
refuses  to  let  him  out  until  he  has 


dropped  his  spoil.  When  they  have 
come  forth,  and,  having  mounted 
the  difficult  stair  which  winds  up- 
wards for  three  miles  through  the 
living  rock,  have  recovered  their 
lost  armour  from  the  cypress-trees 
on  which  their  captor  had  displayed 
it,  they  are  reminded  by  Dudon  of 
the  peril  which  France  is  in  through 
the  invasion  of  Agramante,  the 
Moorish  king,  and  bidden,  now  they 
are  at  liberty,  to  hasten  to  defend 
it.  All  acknowledge  the  obligation, 
and  prepare  to  fulfil  it ;  but  their 
deliverer,  Orlando,  on  whom  it  is 
more  imperative  than  on  any  one, 
is  rendered  by  Love  insensible  to 
the  call  of  duty : — 


47. 

His  duty  and  his  honour  pressed  him  sore 
To  hasten  in  that  realm's  defence  to  fight ; 
So  much  the  more  as  he  was  Senator, 
And  champion  of  the  Church,  of  Rome  the  light. 
But  Love,  who  conquers  all  men  evermore, 
Had  stirred  his  soul  with  such  fierce  passion's  might, 
That  vile  to  him  seemed  all  things,  as  leaves  dead, 
Set  by  Angelica's  bright  golden  head. — B.  it  c.  9. 


Accordingly,  he  once  more  seeks 
Albracca ;  whence  Angelica — im- 
pelled by  her  as  yet  unextin- 
guished  love  for  Rinaldo — deludes 
him  into  escorting  her  back  to 
Europe.  There  King  Charles, 
alarmed  at  his  two  favourite  Pala- 
dins' rivalship,  places  her  out  of 
the  reach  of  both,  and  offers  her 
hand  as  the  reward  of  whichever 
of  the  two  shall  do  best  in  his 


approaching  battle  with  the  Sar- 
acen invader. 

It  ?fi  at  the  close  of  that  lost 
battle  that  Ariosto  takes  up  the 
main  thread  of  Bojardo's  narrative 
— snapt  short  by  the  French  inva- 
sion of  Italy.  His  third  book  opened 
with  better  auguries ;  but  they  were 
not  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  There 
was  a  delusive  calm  before  the  com- 
ing storm,  when  Bojardo  wrote — 


1. 

E'en  as  'tis  sweeter  unto  sailors'  eyes, 

Whom  tempest  fierce  has  smitten  with  despair, 

To  see  smooth  seas  with  waves  that  gently  rise, 

The  sky  by  stars  adorned,  serene  the  air; 

E'en  as  the  pilgrim  full  of  gladness  spies 

The  new  day  dawning  over  champaign  fair, 

When  he  has  come  to  safety  and  to  light 

Through  rugged  mountain-pass  and  shades  of  night ; — 

2. 

So,  now  that  the  infernal  tempest-roar 

Of  pitiless  war  dies  from  our  ears  away; 

Now  that  the  world  can  joyful  feast  once  more, 

And  that  with  flower  on  flower  this  Court  looks  gay, — 
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I  with  more  gladness  can  unfold  the  lore 
So  beauteous,  woven  by  me  in  by-past  day. 
Come  courteous  then,  and  hear  me  read  its  page, 
Ye  lords  and  ladies,  and  fair  baronage. 

3. 

The  battles  and  triumphal  honours  high 
Of  Charles,  of  France  the  king,  shall  I  narrate  ; 
What  Count  Orlando  wrought  right  valiantly 
Through  love,  with  puissance  most  exceeding  great,  &c. 

— B.  iii.  c.  1. 


But  after  proceeding  through  eight 
cantos  he  breaks  off  in  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  with  the  exclamation, 
"O  God  our  Redeemer,  while  I 
sing  I  see  these  Gauls  putting  all 
Italy  into  flames ! "  and,  as  has 
been  already  said,  death  prevented 
him  from  resuming  his  tale  in 
quieter  times,  and  narrating  the 
great  exploits  by  which  Orlando 
was  to  have  wiped  off  the  stain 
of  his  temporary  desertion  of  the 
standard  of  the  Cross.  Had  he 
lived  longer,  how  would  Orlando 
have  fared  at  his  hands  ?  Would 
Bojardo  have  at  last  rewarded  his 
chivalrous  devotion,  his  respectful 
love  for  Angelica,  by  melting  her 
hard  heart  towards  him,  after  the 
mystic  fount  of  Ardennes  had 
freed  it  from  its  foolish  passion 
for  Rinaldo1? 

None  can  tell.  As  it  is,  Orlan- 
do's tale  is  truly  as  one  of  Max 
Miiller's  solar  myths,  wherein  the 
roseate  dawn  vision  is  chased  fruit- 
lessly by  the  sun -hero  through 
one  baffling  cloud  after  another, 
and  lost  at  last  in  the  mists  that 
gather  round  the  sunset. 

Those  who  list  may  read  in 
Ariosto  how  his  fatal  passion  for 
the  deceitful  Angelica  never  left 
him  till  it  had  bereft  him  of  his 
reason ;  of  the  miracle  by  which 
that  reason  was  restored  to  him ; 
and  of  how,  after  for  the  peace  of 
Christendom  that  enchantress  had 
finally  forsaken  Europe,  Orlando 
became  again  the  faithful  and  fear- 
less knight  that  he  had  been  of  old. 

Bojardo's  portraiture  of  him  is  at 


times  drawn  with  wavering  lines ; 
some  of  the  adventures  in  which  he 
engages  him  are  discordant  with 
his  pure  and  noble  character.  Hut, 
allowing  for  slips  and  inconsist- 
encies which  he  might  have  recti- 
fied had  he  lived  to  give  his  work 
a  final  revision,  we  may  say  that 
in  the  main  his  Orlando  presents 
to  us  a  fine  ideal  of  knightly 
courtesy  and  generosity,  of  respect- 
ful reverence  for  womanhood,  and 
of  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  love. 
The  idol  at  whose  shrine  the  liba- 
tion of  his  affections  is  poured  forth 
in  all  their  freshness  and  in  all 
their  fervour  is,  unhappily,  a  very 
unworthy  one ;  yet,  mischievous 
and  heartless  as  she  is,  who  can 
read  Bojardo's  descriptions  of  his 
"blonde  Angelica,"  and  not  sym- 
pathise with  and  partly  excuse  the 
bewilderment  of  the  noble  heart 
with  which  she  sported  so  reckless- 
ly,— given  as  it  was  to  the  fair- 
est of  all  living  women — to  that 
goodliest  casket  which  few  could 
believe  contained  only  such  a  griev- 
ously flawed  diamond  ? 

The  foregoing  brief  abstract  of 
Orlando's  principal  adventures  will 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
Bojardo's  finest  scenes — such  as 
Agrican's  baptism  in  the  hour  of 
death — and  of  the  main  outline  of 
his  story.  What  it  conveys  but 
little  notion  of  is  the  way  in  which 
Orlando's  tale  is  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  by  the  stories  of  others 
whose  fortunes  are  more  or  less 
intimately  connected  with  his  own ; 
so  that  for  whole  cantos  the  reader's 
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attention  is  occupied  by  adven- 
tures with  which  the  principal  hero 
of  the  song  has  little  or  nothing  to 
do,  and  which  in  their  turn  are 
abruptly  left  unfinished  in  order  to 
resume  his.  The  opening  up  this 
straight  and  smooth  road  through 
the  wild  brakes  and  tangles  of  Bo- 
jardo's  forest-thickets  may  have  here 
and  there  injured  their  designed 
effect.  For  instance,  there  is  an 
unavoidable  resemblance  in  Orlan- 
do's dealings  with  the  three  fays, 
Dragontina,  Falerina,  and  Mor- 
gana—  diverse  as  are  the  things 
that  befall  him  with  each  of  them — 
which  may  weary  the  reader  of  this 
sketch  in  a  way  in  which  they 
would  not  have  tried  his  patience 
had  they  been  presented  to  him 
with  the  relief  of  Bojardo's  own 
innumerable  digressions.  Orlan- 
do, too,  stands  alone  in  this  brief 
abstract  of  his  story  ;  in  Bojardo's 
poem  the  eye  can  better  measure 
the  full  height  of  his  stature  when 
it  sees  him  towering  above  the 
other  Paladins,  notably  above  the 


well-contrasted  form  of  Rinaldo, 
the  Diomed  of  the  'Orlando  In- 
namorato,'  and  marks  how,  as  with 
the  Achilles  of  Homer,  the  pres- 
ence of  no  other  champion,  how- 
ever brave,  is,  like  Orlando's,  the 
certain  presage  of  victory. 

We  can  only  say  to  those  justly 
dissatisfied  on  these  or  other  ac- 
counts with  our  story  of  Orlando, 
Read  for  yourselves — always  the 
best  plan  when  practicable.  While 
to  those  who — for  want  of  leisure 
or  inclination  to  force  their  own 
way  through  brambles  and  thick 
underwood — love  direct  paths  from 
glade  to  glade,  and  do  not  object 
to  our  guidance,  we  willingly  offer 
an  invitation  to  accompany  us  be- 
fore long  on  another  similar  ex- 
cursion. May  they  find  reason  to 
think,  in  spite  of  all  defects  on  the 
part  of  his  English  interpreter, 
that  Bojardo's  modest  aspiration — 
to  prove  one  of  the  poets  who  give 
true  delight — was  not  unfulfilled. 
He  opens  the  nineteenth  canto  of 
his  second  book  with  these  words : — 


1. 

Once  was  I  of  a  morning- tide  in  May, 

In  mead  where  beauteous  flowers  their  garlands  wove, 

Upon  a  hill  beside  a  tranquil  bay, 

On  whose  whole  face  the  tremulous  sparkles  strove  : 

There,  'mid  the  roses  in  green  thicket  lay 

A  damsel  singing  clear  her  song  of  love, 

Opening  her  lips  so  sweetly  at  each  word, 

That  by  their  pleasure  yet  my  heart  is  stirred. 

2. 

My  heart  is  stirred,  and  I  to  mind  recall 
That  great  delight  I  took  from  listening, 
And  think,  Could  I  my  hearers  so  enthral 
As  did  her  aong,  and  equal  gladness  bring, 
I  straight  my  lays  would  proffer  to  you  all, 
Nor  wait,  as  now  I  do,  till  prayed  to  sing; 
For,  knowing  of  my  worth  the  scanty  measure, 
Silence,  not  songs,  full  oft  would  be  my  pleasure. 


Yet,  in  spite  of  their  singer's 
humble  estimate,  those  songs  can 
at  times  stir  the  listener's  heart  as 
with  a  trumpet-call,  at  others  with 
the  pompous  music  that  heralds 


some  gorgeous  procession,  at  others 
with  the  sweet  notes  on  which  the 
shepherd  pipes  his  accompaniment 
to  an  artless  lay  of  love. 
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TRAVELLING  in  company  is  all 
very  well  for  bachelors  barely  come 
to  years  of  discretion  and  in- 
nocent of  the  ways  of  the  world. 
They  are  shy  with  strangers,  are 
seldom  at  home  in  foreign  tongues, 
and  consequently  they  are  inclined 
to  cling  together  in  a  sense  of  mu- 
tual dependence  which  cements 
their  friendship.  Should  they 
differ  over-night,  they  make  it 
up  in  the  morning,  and  are  better 
friends  than  before.  But  if  a  man 
have  attained  maturity,  still  more, 
should  he  be  going  steadily  down 
the  hill,  he  is  far  happier  alone,  if  he 
know  something  of  the  world  and 
the  Continent.  The  rare  intima- 
cies he  has  preserved  are  infinitely 
too  precious  to  be  lightly  risked  on 
the  chances  of  frequent  conflicts 
of  opinion.  Any  of  his  cronies 
whose  intimacy  he  values,  is  very 
certain  to  have  a  decided  will  of  his 
own ;  and  the  one  who  is  worsted 
in  any  argument  over  plans  or  ar- 
rangements, will  have  his  revenge 
sooner  or  later — may  probably  sulk 
in  the  meantime.  If  the  pair  are 
wise,  they  will  part  company 
promptly,  confessing  that  they  had 
better  never  have  started  together. 

Of  course  there  is  no  rule  with- 
out exception,  nor  are  we  speaking 
of  those  exceptionally  sweet-tem- 
pered companions  of  whom  we  can 
recall  one  solitary  example,  whose 
sportive  humour  was  well  known 
to,  and  loved  by  Maga's  readers. 
He  is  gone,  alas  !  upon  a  longer 
journey ;  and  perhaps  an  irrepar- 
able loss  may  have  made  us  more 
fastidious  and  exacting.  We  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  any  ba- 
chelor well  past  middle  age  has 
gradually  become  wedded  to  his 
own  ways  ;  his  juniors  would  call 
him  capricious  or  "  cranky,"  if 
not  actually  eccentric.  All  the 


same  he  has  still  a  keen  enjoyment 
of  life,  and  seeks  the  very  salt  of 
life  in  congenial  society.  Because 
he  "  sports  his  oak  "  through  the 
morning  in  his  snug  rooms  in  St 
James's,  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  go  the  round  of  his 
clubs  in  the  afternoon,  and  wel- 
come agreeable  dinner  engage- 
ments for  the  evening.  On  ftie 
contrary,  after  solitary  communion 
with  himself  or  with  his  books,  he 
comes  forth  all  the  fresher  and  the 
more  sparkling,  and  does  his  duty 
to  society  by  showing  himself  to 
society  at  his  best.  So  the  solitary 
traveller  of  a  certain  age,  with 
some  shrewd  experience  and  social 
gifts,  may  positively  be  a  social 
benefactor.  Few  people  will  con- 
fess, even  to  themselves,  how 
wearisome  they  have  found  family 
travelling.  There  are  not  many 
of  us  who,  like  Dr  Johnson,  find  it 
difficult  to  travel  over  their  own 
minds,  or  the  minds  with  which 
they  are  perpetually  in  contact. 
Pick  out  any  family  party  at 
a  table  d'Mte  —  the  father,  the 
mother,  the  two  rosy  -  cheeked 
daughters,  and  the  hobbledehoy 
from  the  public  school.  They  sel- 
dom open  their  mouths,  from  the 
soup  to  the  sponge-biscuits,  except 
to  stow  away  solids,  sweets,  and 
German  sours,  or  to  sip  from  the 
family  bottle,  too  liberally  diluted 
with  water.  Or  keep  your  eyes 
on  the  Damon  and  Pythias  who 
are  bound  for  the  Alps  or  the 
Dolomites,  and  seated  opposite. 
Damon  may  be  as  brazen-browed 
a  young  barrister  as  ever  "heck- 
led "  a  refractory  witness  when  he 
chanced  to  hold  a  circuit  -  brief ; 
while  Pythias,  previous  to  taking 
holy  orders,  was  the  glory  and 
the  "  golden  mouth  "  of  his  college 
union.  But  though  they  do  sus- 
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tain  some  kind  of  conversation, 
they  keep  it  up  sotto  voce ;  and 
though  both  are  casting  eyes  at 
the  cherry  -  cheeked  maidens  op- 
posite, they  never  dream  of  even 
upsetting  the  salt-cellar  by  way  of 
breaking  the  ice  with  an  apology. 
As  for  the  blushing  bride  and  the 
simpering  bridegroom  hard  by,  of 
course  they  are  consecrated  to  each 
other  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  it  would  seem  an  act 
of  ungentlemanlike  profanity  to 
intrude  upon  their  silent  raptures. 
It  might  seem  so ;  but  what  we 
would  say  to  you  is  "  only  try," 
supposing  always  you  have  a  dash 
of  grey  in  your  whiskers,  and  that 
the  faint  traces  of  crow's  -  feet 
beneath  the  eyes  make  a  prima 
facie  presumption  for  your  stand- 
ing and  respectability.  There  is 
always  the  off-  chance  of  being 
snubbed ;  but  in  that  case,  and  if 
you  have  made  your  approaches 
discreetly,  you  may  set  the  bride 
down  for  a  simpleton.  Ten  to 
one,  whether  she  have  come  from 
the  Shetlands,  from  West  Galway, 
or  from  Belgravia,  she  is  a  lively 
and  light-hearted  lass,  oppressed 
by  the  novelty  of  her  position. 
We  do  not  say  she  has  had 
enough  of  the  husband  she  has 
vowed  to  adore  ;  far  from  it. 
Doubtless  if  your  eyes  could  fol- 
low them  on  their  retreat  from  the 
table,  you  would  have  ample  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  But  she 
does  begin  to  get  bored  with  him 
in  public,  when  the  flow  of  soft 
nothings  is  temporarily  checked, 
and,  in  the  apprehension  of  indis- 
creet ears,  they  fall  back  on  con- 
ventionalities or  commonplaces. 
In  passing  the  potatoes,  you  say 
something  that  draws  an  answer, 
and  then  in  sheer  civility  you  fol- 
low that  up  by  remarking  on  the 
heat  of  the  room  and  suggesting 
the  opening  another  window.  The 
bride  brightens  up,  and  answers 


modestly.  She  is  evidently  quite 
willing  to  talk,  so  long  as  you 
speak  simply  and  somewhat  pater- 
nally. She  would  have  doubtless 
met  with  more  coyness  the  ad- 
vances of  Pythias,  who,  judging 
from  the  gorgeous  colour  of  his 
necktie,  is  rather  inclined  to  set 
himself  up  as  a  lady-killer.  And 
when  once  you  have  made  her 
smile,  which  is  easy  enough,  the 
husband  is  pricking  up  his  ears, 
not  jealously  but  curiously.  The 
poor  man  is  slightly  tired  of 
toujours  perdrix,  though  the  part- 
ridge is  sweet  and  tempting  as  bird 
can  be.  He  pricks  his  ears  to 
fresh  talk  from  the  outer  world, 
and  emerges  from  the  enervating 
atmosphere  of  bliss,  in  the  assur- 
ance that  he  will  return  to  it  with 
the  zest  of  new  enjoyment. 

It  may  be  harder  work  forcing 
the  defences  of  the  severe  father  and 
mother,  who  have  enclosed  their 
blooming  daughters  between  them. 
Though  you  know  nothing  of  the 
grizzly-headed  gentleman  with  the 
stubbly  brown  beard,  he  may  be  a 
great  man  and  a  consequential  in 
his  native  city.  He  may  be  roll- 
ing up  a  fortune  in  cotton  or  pig- 
iron,  and  each  of  these  maid- 
ens may  be  a  50,000  -  pounder. 
"  Ware  hawks  "  is  his  motto  ;  and 
having  seldom  been  abroad,  he  sus- 
pects every  man  he  sees  of  being  a 
scamp  and  a  fortune-hunter.  But 
human  nature  is  human  nature. 
Alderman  Jones  misses  his  occu- 
pations, and  his  business  friends, 
and  the  Cottonopolis  morning  mail. 
He  gruffly  acknowledges  your  ob- 
servation on  the  weather,  and  goes 
the  length  of  objurgating  the  heat. 
Touching  lightly  on  the  cathedral, 
which  he  seems  much  disposed  to 
curse,  you  interest  him  with  some 
remark  on  the  local  industries. 
He  looks  at  the  grey  hairs  and  the 
crow's-feet,  and  is  reassured ;  and 
in  five  minutes  more,  floundering 
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out  of  some  reckless  statistics,  to 
borrow  a  vulgar  expression,  Jones 
and  yourself  are  as  thick  as  pick- 
pockets. Like  a  practical  man  as 
he  is,  he  proceeds  to  pick  your 
brains  as  to  routes  and  the  coinage, 
which  have  been  sadly  puzzling 
him  in  his  unfamiliar  capacity  of 
uneducated  courier.  Gratefully 
he  goes  through  the  ceremony  of 
something  like  a  presentation  to 
Mrs  Jones ;  and  the  odds  are,  if 
you  care  for  it  and  you  play  your 
cards  diplomatically,  and  if  the 
party  should  chance  to  have  a 
private  sitting-room,  he  requests 
the  pleasure  of  your  company  at 
coffee  with  the  family.  Probably 
you  do  not  care  for  it.  Probably 
you  prefer  to  make  friends  with 
Damon  and  Pythias,  who,  though 
they  apparently  have  been  self- 
contained,  are  really  readily  ac- 
cessible. You  adjourn  with  them 
to  the  smoking-room  :  the  hours 
go  by  most  agreeably ;  and  by  the 
time  you  separate,  it  may  rest  with 
yourself  whether  you  do  not  ac- 
company them  on  the  day's  journey 
on  the  morrow. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the 
mauvaise  honte  of  our  countrymen 
abroad.  Mauvaise  honte  there  un- 
doubtedly is;  but  for  the  most  part 
it  is  only  skin-deep,  and  it  merely 
needs  a  little  confidence,  with  some 
slight  tact,  to  penetrate  it.  As 
for  foreigners,  they  have  next  to 
none ;  though  some  nations — and 
the  educated  French  in  especial — 
are  more  reserved  and  more  dis- 
tant than  the  English.  Perhaps 
they  have  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
reserve  in  the  very  promiscuous 
exodus  of  our  population  in  the 
autumn.  What  really  chills  con- 
versation, not  to  speak  of  convivi- 
ality, at  tables  d'hote,  is  that  same 
confusion  of  tongues  which  set  the 
builders  of  Babel  by  the  ears. 
English  people,  as  a  rule,  speak  no 
language  but  their  own.  It  is 


simple  patriotism  with  a  French- 
man not  to  know  a  single  word  of 
any  foreign  tongue.  Even  their 
professional  novelists,  from  Victor 
Hugo  downwards,  make  a  point  of 
blundering  the  simplest  English  or 
German  phrase — firing  wild  shots 
in  the  air  out  of  their  inner  con- 
sciousness. And  the  Englishman, 
in  the  apprehension  of  not  being 
understood,  dare  not  "  draw  "  the 
German  or  the  Dutchman  or  the 
Russian,  who  probably  can  t,alk 
English  both  grammatically  and 
fluently.  Only  the  other  day  we 
dropped  in  late  to  a  table  d'Jwte  at 
Interlachen.  We  had  been  tramp- 
ing and  travelling  alone  through 
the  day,  and  were  fasting  for  con- 
versation as  for  food.  We  felt 
as  much  disposed  for  the  one  as 
for  the  other.  The  dinner  was 
well  advanced ;  the  soup  and  fish 
had  been  served;  and  seldom  have 
we  sat  down  in  a  less  promising 
company.  Opposite  us  were  a 
little  group  of  Americans,  with 
singularly  handsome  features,  but 
grim  and  puritanically  forbidding. 
The  father,  in  a  prehistoric  cos- 
tume, might  have  been  one  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers ;  the  mother,  in 
a  gown  of  brocade  and  a  super- 
structure of  twisted  grey  hair, 
might  have  stepped  down  from  an 
old  family-portrait  in  some  vener- 
able mansion  of  Boston.  While 
the  daughter,  though  she  inherited 
her  mother's  good  looks,  and,  like 
Aphrodite  rising  from  waves,  was 
lightly  attired  in  a  sea-foam  of 
billowy  white  muslin,  might  have 
been  drinking  verjuice  for  Medoc, 
if  one  might  judge  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  lips  that  seemed 
made  for  smiling  and  kissing. 
On  one  side  of  us  was  some- 
body like  a  Swiss  savant,  spectacled 
and  slovenly,  who  kept  his  head 
stooped  over  his  plate,  as  if  he 
were  suspiciously  analysing  the 
contents,  which  nevertheless  he 
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greedily  swallowed.  On  the  other 
side  was  a  priest  with  the  air  of 
an  ascetic,  who  austerely  turned 
away  his  eyes  from  beholding  van- 
ity in  the  shape  of  the  graceful 
form  of  the  fair  American.  The 
only  other  member  of  the  party 
was  a  painfully  shy  young  country- 
man, who  kept  subtly  shifting  him- 
self by  inches  from  the  oppressive 
vicinity  of  the  New  England  ma- 
tron. Had  we  all  been  expect- 
ing the  fall  of  an  avalanche,  the 
silence  could  not  have  been  more 
appalling.  Nothing  short  of  grow- 
ing desperation,  with  a  glass  or  two 
of  Beaune,  could  have  induced  one 
to  break  it.  Feeling  that  failure 
would  force  us  to  feign  a  bleed- 
ing of  the  nose  and  beat  a  precip- 
itate retreat,  we  "went  for"  that 
Pilgrim  Father.  Somewhat  un- 
ceremoniously, we  took  his  nation- 
ality for  granted,  and  said  some- 
thing as  to  the  latest  telegrams 
about  General  Grant,  who  at  that 
moment  was  lying  between  life 
and  death.  The  Pilgrim  Father, 
who  proved  an  uncommonly  good 
fellow,  had  known  the  President 
•well,  and  appreciated  foreign  sym- 
pathy. He  had  known  Lincoln 
too,  and  Lowell,  and  ever  so  many 
more,  —  statesmen  and  soldiers, 
literary  men  and  leviathan  specu- 
lators. He  could  talk  eloquent- 
ly, as  most  of  his  countrymen 
can  "  orate,"  and  yet  he  could 
listen  and  edify,  and  had  the  pa- 
tience to  answer  questions.  The 
Swiss  savant  wakened  up  and  cut 
into  the  conversation  :  as  it  turned 
out,  he  had  given  lectures  and  les- 
sons in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia; 
he  knew  the  American  continent 
well — from  the  Lakes  to  the  Hud- 
son ;  while  he  had  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  European  litera- 
ture. The  French  priest  had  been 
•detailed  on  mission  duty  to  Quebec, 
«.nd  had  walked  his  way  with  only 
Indian  companions  through  great 


part  of  Acadia  and  the  picturesque 
highlands  of  New  York  State.  The 
conversation  grew  more  and  more 
animated :  the  waiters  cleared 
away  the  dessert,  and  nobody  paid 
any  attention,  till  at  last  the 
savant  called  for  coffee,  and  asked 
permission  to  light  a  cigar.  The 
humble  individual  who  had  struck 
the  spark,  relapsed  into  the  rdk 
of  listener ;  for  even  the  modest 
young  Englishman,  forgetting  self- 
consciousness  in  lively  interest, 
contributed  to  throw  fuel  on  the 
flames  by  asking  intelligent  ques- 
tions. And  when  the  tobacco- 
smoke  began  to  thicken,  we  all 
adjourned  to  the  garden,  taking 
leave  of  each  other  like  much- 
valued  friends  when  the  ladies 
made  a  move  to  the  casino. 

When  you  go  abroad  unattached, 
with  the  idea  of  picking  up  casual 
acquaintances,  much  will  depend 
on  the  choice  of  routes.  You  are 
hardly  likely  to  make  friends  if 
you  pass  by  Paris — at  least  till 
you  have  left  the  French  frontiers 
behind.  Even  if  the  sea  be  calm 
in  crossing  the  Channel,  there  are 
few  and  brief  opportunities  for  ad- 
vances ;  while  in  stormy  weather, 
though  personally  proof  against 
sea-sickness,  you  will  scarcely  care 
to  play  the  good  Samaritan,  on  the 
chance  of  meeting  the  victim  again 
in  happier  circumstances.  Nor  are 
you  greatly  tempted  ;  for  woman 
never  looks  less  attractive  than 
when  the  salt  sea-spray  and  the 
long  sickening  ground  -  swell  are 
blanching  her  cheeks  and  loosening 
her  love-locks.  While  in  the  first- 
class  Parisian  hotels  there  can  be 
no  sort  of  sociability,  since  they 
are  chiefly  used  as  sleeping-quar- 
ters. The  guests  go  abroad  for 
their  meals,  or  are  served  in  pri- 
vate sitting-rooms.  We  should  ra- 
ther recommend  the  Antwerp  or 
the  Queensborough  and  Flushing 
routes,  which  take  one  straight 
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to  Cologne,  the  starting-point  of 
the  tourist  country.  Going  to 
Flushing,  there  are  undoubtedly 
drawbacks,  but  they  may  be  turned 
to  excellent  account.  We  are  shot 
out  of  the  steamer  in  the  early 
morning,  when  •  there  is  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  swallow 
more  than  a  cup  of  tea.  But  the 
air  from  the  Scheldt  and  the  wind- 
ing channels  among  the  islands, 
although  damp,  is  fresh;  and  after 
an  hour  or  two  among  the  dykes, 
the  Dutch  lagoons,  and  the  sea- 
arms,  appetite  loses  patience,  and 
begins  to  become  clamorous.  Call 
as  we  will,  the  only  answer  from 
the  maidens  in  the  station  refresh- 
ment-rooms is  in  the  shape  of 
Dutch  cheese,  flat  beer,  and  schie- 
dam.  The  delicately  nurtured 
British  female  can  hardly  break 
her  fast  on  such  literally  raw  ma- 
terials. It  is  a  case  of  the  wise 
and  the  foolish  virgins.  Ladies 
who  seldom  leave  home  in  England 
without  stores  of  sandwiches  and 
sweet-cakes  in  their  travelling-bags, 
have  started  now  absolutely  un- 
provided. They  have  cast  them- 
selves adrift,  as  on  one  of  the  rafts 
of  the  "  Medusa."  While  you,  as 
a  veteran  traveller  who  has  previ- 
ously suffered,  for  once  in  a  way 
have  packed  a  basket  at  the  club 
with  claret,  cold  chicken,  and  the 
necessary  condiments.  Prudently, 
and  in  the  prevision  of  what  might 
possibly  happen,  you  have  laid  in 
ample  supplies,  and  prepared  your- 
self for  the  practice  of  hospitality. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  car- 
riage sits  a  gentleman,  apparently 
in  attendance  on  a  sister  and  a 
cousin.  The  ladies,  who  have 
hitherto  seemed  somewhat  unap- 
proachable, begin  obviously  to  be 
a-hungered.  Indeed  they  say  as 
much,  and  their  cavalier  servante 
plunges  out  at  Middelburg  in  search 
of  something  to  supply  their  needs. 
Needless  to  say,  he  comes  back 


empty-handed,  or  with  a  slice  of 
the  aforesaid  Dutch  cheese  and  a 
wedge  of  gritty  and  indigestible 
brown  bread.  The  girls  turn  up 
their  pretty  noses,  and  one  of 
them,  in  an  outbreak  of  pettish- 
ness,  pitches  the  untempting 
viands  out  of  the  window.  You 
smile  sardonically  to  yourself,  but 
say  nothing  in  the  meantime.  The 
amateur  courier  is  sent  to  make  a 
similar  attempt  at  Rosendaal,  with 
no  better  success ;  though  this 
time  he  is  roundly  abused  below 
the  breath  for  coming  back  empty- 
handed.  Hunger  is  taming  the 
impracticable  beauties;  they  are 
inclined  to  descant  upon  their 
woes  and  seek  sympathy  from  the 
stranger.  Already,  as  a  three- 
hours'  travelling  acquaintance, 
they  were  regarding  him  compas- 
sionately as  a  companion  in  mis- 
fortune. That  is  the  moment  for 
Mephistopheles  to  play  his  trumps. 
You  bring  down  the  basket  from 
the  net  overhead ;  you  spread  a 
snowy  napkin  on  the  cushion  be- 
side you.  You  lay  out  the  rosy- 
coloured  roast -chicken,  delicately 
cut  up ;  you  flank  it  with  appetis- 
ing slices  of  French  roll,  and  show 
a  tiny  pate  de  foie  gras.  There 
are  salt  and  mustard  in  neat  ivory 
cruets ;  the  sliding  silver  cup 
comes  out  of  the  morocco  case, 
and  there  is  a  long  flask  of  St 
Estophe  or  St  Emilien.  You  are 
leisurely  going  to  work,  when  a 
sudden  idea  seems  to  strike  you. 
Considering  the  famine  -  stricken 
eyes  that  have  been  watching  your 
proceedings,  the  idea  might  have 
occurred  to  you  not  unnaturally. 
"  Possibly  the  ladies  may  not  have 
breakfasted.  I  need  hardly  say  I 
should  be  only  too  happy,"  &c.  &c. 
And  are  not  the  ladies  happy 
too?  Only  ask  those  eyes  of 
theirs,  whatever  the  lips  may  say. 
Talk  of  that  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  or  of  the  story  of  St 
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Martin  sharing  his  cloak  with  the 
beggar.  One  such  present  and 
practical  illustration  is  worth  any 
amount  of  Biblical  or  legendary 
study.  Regardless  of  the  slight 
apology,  only  muttered  for  form's 
sake,  in  another  minute  you  are 
doing  the  honours  of  the  dejeuner 
to  your  fair  friends  ;  and  they  are 
bound  to  you  body  and  soul  for 
the  journey  and  all  future  occa- 
sions. The  hours  fly  by,  which 
is  more  than  the  train  does ;  and 
you  drive  to  the  H6tel  du  Nord  at 
Cologne,  still  independent  and  un- 
attached, but  with  a  pleasant  party 
at  your  disposition. 

We  know  most  of  the  good 
hotels  in  Europe  fairly  well,  and 
we  should  say  that  Hotel  du  Nord 
at  Cologne  is  the  most  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  of  all  caravan- 
saries. A  caravansary  it  is,  where 
great  routes  converge  from  all  direc- 
tions— where  the  tourist,  for  the 
most  part,  merely  perches  and 
passes  on.  But  it  is  comfortably 
and  even  luxuriously  kept,  con- 
sidering the  incessant  bustle  and 
scramble;  and  there  are  archaeo- 
logical and  romantic  attractions  in 
the  city  of  the  Three  Kings  which 
invite  the  aesthetic  and  the  artist 
to  linger.  So  the  ruck  of  the  tour- 
ists rush  forward  and  disappear; 
while  the  best  of  them  take  up  a 
temporary  residence  while  they  are 
making  acquaintance  with  the  ven- 
erable Meister  Wilhelm  or  Meister 
Stephen,  and  doing  the  churches 
from  the  cathedral  downwards. 
So  the  table  d'hdte  is  the  queerest 
conglomeration  in  Europe  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Tak- 
ing your  place  where  it  pleases  the 
seneschal  or  head-waiter  to  dictate, 
you  put  in  for  a  lottery.  You  may 
be  in  luck  as  to  your  neighbours, 
or  you  may  be  in  evil  vein ;  but  in 
any  case,  it  is  very  sure  you  will 
have  ample  matter  for  observation 
and  speculation.  You  see  the 


usual  proportion  of  honest  English 
folk,  very  much  abroad  indeed, 
and  transparently  simple  in  their 
characters.  You  see  invalids  with 
affectionate  companions,  bound  for 
the  German  baths;  and  Israelites 
with  hooked  noses  and  thick  lips, 
who  have  evidently  broken  loose 
from  the  Berlin  Bourse  for  a  holi- 
day, and  are  celebrating  the  pass- 
over  to  England,  as  they  combine 
business  and  pleasure,  with  copious 
libations  of  champagne  or  spark- 
ling Rhenish.  You  see  Germans  of 
substance,  feeding  greedily  for  their 
money — the  meal  being  served  at 
so  many  marks  —  but  reversing 
the  immortal  practice  of  Falstaff, 
by  sipping  a  minimum  of  acid 
Rhine  wine  to  excessive  quantities 
of  solid  food.  While,  if  you  ad- 
dress yourself  to  your  convives,  on 
the  strength  of  delusive  signs  of 
nationality,  you  are  liable  to  fall 
into  strange  mistakes. 

There  are  many  Frenchmen  like 
the  illustrious  Victor  Hugo,  who 
talk  of  Paris  as  the  centre  of  the 
habitable  globe ;  as  the  brilliant 
pole-star  of  the  world's  illumina- 
tion; as  the  mother  of  progress 
and  of  thought.  It  may  be  so, 
though  we  see  reason  to  doubt 
it;  and  we  often  fancy  that  too 
patriotic  Frenchmen  confound  sun- 
shine with  comets,  and  planets 
with  shooting-stars.  But  we  are 
sure  that  if  imitation  in  things 
more  material  be  the  sincer- 
est  flattery,  England  has  her 
share  of  Continental  compliments. 
Hungarians,  Austrians,  and  Rus- 
sians, Italians  and  Dutchmen, 
and  even  occasionally  Germans 
when  they  have  cut  their  hair  and 
cast  the  slovenly  slough  of  their 
universities,  patronise  the  sartorian 
art  of  the  severer  English  school, 
and  affect  English  scarves  and  col- 
lars. It  is  long  since  you  might 
have  taken  it  to  be  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  cosmopolitan  fash- 
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ionables  who  run  race-horses  at 
Vienna  or  Baden,  or  go  in  for  the 
tirs  a  pigeon  at  Baden  or  Monte 
Carlo,  have  ordered  their  clothes 
from  Saville  Row,  and  their  hats 
from  Piccadilly  or  New  Bond  Street. 
But  of  late  years  that  fashion  has 
been  spreading  and  going  lower  in 
the  social  scale.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
for  example,  we  made  a  double 
mistake  at  the  Nord.  Coming  in 
late,  we  were  seated  next  a  gentle- 
man who  looked  correct  and  aus- 
tere old  English  all  over.  We 
meant  to  "draw  him"  at  leisure, 
though  we  feared  there  need  be  no 
great  hurry.  His  character  might 
be  morally  unimpeachable,  but  we 
misdoubted  his  social  gifts.  When 
we  did  venture  upon  him,  he  proved 
to  be  a  Dutch  Government  official, 
with  about  a  dozen  words  of  broken 
English  at  command,  but  voluble 
in  both  German  and  French,  and  a 
thoroughly  good  fellow.  That  say- 
no  thing -to -nobody  manner  of  his 
had  been  put  on  with  his  English 
attire  :  it  was  merely  an  admirably 
natural  exaggeration  of  the  British 
morgue  with  which  we  are  credited 
in  the  Rue  Rivoli  caricatures,  and 
at  the  cafes  chantants  of  the 
Champs  Elysees.  Almost  oppo- 
site, on  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
were  a  couple  of  young  university 
freshmen,  of  sporting  proclivities, 
— so  they  seemed,  at  least.  There 
could  surely  be  no  mistaking  the 
shooting-coats,  the  cream-coloured 
scarves,  and  the  horse-shoe  breast- 
pins ?  They  blushed  ingenuously, 
and  were  so  painfully  ill  at  ease 
that  one  was  inclined  to  address 
and  encourage  them  in  common 
charity.  While  we  were  procras- 
tinating and  discoursing  with  our 
Dutch  neighbour,  they  had  sum- 
moned courage  to  call  for  a  bottle 
of  Marcobrunner.  Evidently  they 
understood  their  complaint  and  its 
treatment.  They  clinked  glasses 
ceremoniously  with  tremulous  fin- 
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gers,  and  drank ;  they  filled  and 
they  drank  again.  Their  tongues 
were  loosened :  they  launched  out 
in  the  talk  of  the  Fatherland  ;  and 
there  they  were,  a  couple  of  as  bois- 
terous and  bumptious  young  Bonn 
students  as  ever  woke  the  echoes 
of  the  Popplesdorf  Avenue  with 
their  wild  night-catches  ! 

Yes,  there  is  much  of  the  com- 
edie  humaine  to  be  seen  at  Co- 
logne,— if  you  care  nothing  for  the 
quaint  Romanesque  of  the  churches 
— for  the  imaginative  realism  of 
the  early  artists,  who  rang  the 
changes  of  the  most  fantastic  con- 
ceptions in  their  fiends,  if  they 
stereotyped  simpering  smiles  on 
the  faces  of  their  angels — or  for 
the  relics  of  the  sanctified  virgin 
martyrs  that  grimly  panel  chan- 
cel and  transepts  in  St  Ursula's 
shrine.  But  seeing  the  human 
comedy  in  the  most  bustling  of 
hotels  must  always  be  very  much 
matter  of  chance.  You  may  drop 
into  a  vein  of  ill  luck,  where  there 
is  little  but  the  conventional  or 
the  commonplace :  you  may  be 
hustled  into  the  corners  of  an 
overcrowded  pit  and  catch  nothing 
but  flying  glimpses  at  a  dim  phan- 
tasmagoria of  figures.  If  you  care 
to  loll  comfortably  —  metaphori- 
cally speaking — in  a  quiet  stage- 
box,  you  had  best  take  your  tra- 
velling ticket  by  a  river  steamer. 
And  the  Rhine  from  Cologne  to 
Mayence,  or  vice  versa,  is  still  the 
grand  highroad  of  tourists.  There 
was  a  time,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  railways,  when  every  one 
was  bound  to  travel  by  boat. 
The  river  is  pleasanter  now  for 
purposes  of  quiet  contemplation, 
than  before  the  railways  had 
thinned  and  weeded  the  rush. 
Now,  as  a  rule,  the  mob  hurries 
forward  by  trains  that  give  com- 
paratively speedy  despatch.  But 
more  intelligent  and  impressionable 
people  prefer  the  express  boats, 
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which,  touching  only  at  Bonn, 
Coblenz,  <fcc.,  leave  leisurely  oppor- 
tunities for  enjoying  the  river 
scenery.  You  may  miss,  of  course, 
the  very  exceptional  few  who  love 
to  linger  on  the  beauties  of  Childe 
Harold's  "  exulting  and  abounding 
river,"  who  loiter  along  the  banks, 
dream  among  the  shattered  ruins, 
and  explore  the  charms  of  ivy- 
covered  cloisters  religiously  se- 
questered in  the  side  valleys.  You 
may  miss  the  elite,  but  that  can- 
not be  helped :  and  after  all,  you 
enjoy  the  company  of  a  tolerably 
select  residuum.  Then  the  old 
traveller  who  has  long  been  fa- 
miliar with  the  Rhine,  who  has 
steeped  his  senses  in  its  associa- 
tions, in  its  traditions,  and  its 
manners,  has  many  an  opportunity. 
He  has  drunk  the  maitrank  on  the 
Drachenfels  in  May,  months  before 
the  advent  of  the  harbingers  of 
the  earliest  summer -flight  of  the 
tourists ;  he  has  picnicked  under 
the  arches  of  Heisterbach  —  the 
magpie  brook — with  learned  friends 
and  their  excellent  housewives  from 
Bonn  University ;  he  has  stepped 
out  over  the  heights  of  Ehren- 
breitstein  from  Coblenz  to  stake  his 
florins  on  the  green  tables  at  Ems ; 
he  has  cast  his  flies  in  the  Lahn, 
consecrated  to  anglers  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy ;  he  has  broken 
his  fast  at  mid-day  in  many  an 
upland  village,  where  the  water, 
springing  from  its  limpid  source 
beneath  the  massive  stone  foun- 
tain, rushes  down  the  steep  single 
street  between  barns  and  hay- 
stacks, under  the  blazing  sun- 
beams that  are  deflected  by  the 
broad  overhanging  farm  -  eaves. 
The  scent  of  those  old  days  is 
in  his  nostrils — of  the  crumbling 
mortar  and  the  dank  nettles  in 
the  dark  castle  court — of  the  rich 
hay  that  has  been  won,  without  a 
shower,  from  the  hanging  meadows 
on  the  spring-lighted  hillsides.  The 


inspiration  of  memory  fires  his 
fancy,  and  lends  persuasive  elo- 
quence to  his  speech.  We  have 
not  a  word  to  say  against  Murray 
or  Baedeker ;  but  neither  Murray 
nor  Baedeker  can  hold  a  candle  to 
him.  He  has  had  leisure,  in  those 
low  flats  above  Cologne,  to  look 
about  and  select  his  prey  among 
the  listless  companions  of  his  jour- 
ney. He  volunteers  a  timely  eluci- 
dation to  a  party  puzzling  over  a 
panorama  of  the  Rhine.  As  the 
Seven  Mountains  begin  to  rise  more 
conspicuously  above  the  river,  he 
predicts  what  is  to  appear  round 
the  next  corner.  He  is  at  home  in 
Victor  Hugo's  '  Rhine  ' — a  book 
strangely  neglected — in  Lord  Lyt- 
ton's  '  Pilgrims,'  in  «  Childe  Har- 
old,' and  all  the  rest.  In  short,  he 
has  the  legends  and  romance  of  the 
river  at  his  finger-ends;  indeed 
he  has  embroidered  them  with  his 
fancies  in  his  lonely  walks  and  in 
much  solitary  communing.  If  he 
finds  flint  to  answer  the  sharp 
stroke  of  his  steel,  he  cannot  help 
being  suggestively  and  originally 
sparkling.  The  father  of  a  family 
might  mistrust  that  sparkle,  were 
you  younger:  as  it  is,  he  considers 
this  chance-acquaintance  a  singu- 
larly well-informed  man,  and  more 
than  suspects  he  may  be  "  some- 
body." The  matronly  lady  listens 
to  a  good  deal  she  may  not  under- 
stand, but  on  the  whole,  is  of  opin- 
ion that  it  is  very  edifying  talk  ; 
while  the  romantically  minded 
daughters,  even  to  the  child  of 
fourteen  in  short  petticoats,  are 
hanging  entranced  upon  his  lips, 
as  he  tells  of  melancholy  love-pas- 
sions, from  that  of  Roland  and  his 
cloistered  betrothed  to  the  tragedies 
and  the  witcheries  of  the  Lurlei. 

But  the  ruined  keeps  above  the 
terraced  vines  grow  monotonous, 
and  the  tales  of  love  and  of  chiv- 
alry will  repeat  themselves  and 
pall.  Very  well ;  you  can  change 
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the  subjects  when  it  pleases  you — 
and,  heaven  knows,  there  is  comical 
interest  enough  in  the  foreground 
of   those   solemn   pictures   of   the 
past.       You   talk  of   love :    there 
may   be    less   of    romance    in    it 
nowadays,  but  it  is  a  passion  to 
which    those    domestic    Germans 
will  be  constantly  and  devotedly 
addicted.      We  are  ready  to  lay 
any  odds  in  reason  that  there  will 
be    at    least    half-a-dozen    newly 
married  German  couples  on  board. 
The  gliding  of   the  high-pressure 
boat  against  the  gentle  current  of 
the   stream  is  in  happy  harmony 
with    their    tranquil    satisfaction. 
And  we  are  prepared  to  bet  freely 
on   the   double   event,  that  three 
couples  out  of  the  half-dozen  have 
clasped  hands  and  interlaced  their 
arms  round  their  waists.     It  is  a 
charming    trait    of    their    simple 
manners    that     they    indulge     in 
innocent    endearments    in    public, 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  false 
shame.    Nevertheless,  and  all  love- 
stricken    as   they  are,    they  have 
begun   as    they   hope    to    go    on. 
Twenty  years  hence,  with  clusters 
of     their     shooting     olive  -  plants 
around    them,    you    would    meet 
them    in   the   beer  -  gardens    from 
Cologne  to  Berlin,  devouring  sau- 
sages and  sauerkraut,  and  drench- 
ing   themselves   with    lager -beer. 
Now,  in  the  silvery  smiles  of  the 
youthful     honeymoon,     they     are 
"  restoring  "  nature  with  sips  from 
the   long-necked    flasks    of    Nier- 
steiner,  and  nourishing  their  simple 
self-contentment  on  smoked  ham, 
sliced  sausages,  or  summer  fruits. 
But  Venus   does  not  have  it  all 
her     own    way,    by    any    means. 
There   is    a   more   boisterous   and 
more    convivial    bachelor   element 
that  gives  itself  over  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Bacchus,  and  to  the  con- 
sumption   of    the    strongest    and 
most  rancid   cigars.      The  well-to- 
do  German  who  has  broken  away 


on  a  brief  holiday,  or  who  has 
never  given  growing  pledges  to  For- 
tune, always  appears  to  celebrate 
his  outings  by  incessant  eating 
and  drinking.  To  be  sure,  between 
the  rich  Bheingau  and  the  vine- 
yards of  Bacharach — which  had 
a  greater  reputation,  according  to 
the  "  Golden  Legend,"  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  than  at  present — there  is 
exceptional  excuse  for  sacrificing 
to  the  vine-god.  The  managers  of 
the  Cologne  and  Diisseldorf  Steam 
Company  are  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion; and  the  wine  supplied  by 
their  stewards  is  both  respectable 
in  quality  and  cheap.  So  there 
sit  the  merry  topers,  from  dewy 
morning  into  the  falling  shadows 
of  the  eve,  soaking  steadily  and 
smoking  indefatigably.  They  give 
their  orders,  when  the  steamer  has 
slipped  from  her  moorings  at  Co- 
logne, for  tipple  that  is  still  and 
light.  As  the  light  liquor  mounts 
slowly  to  the  brain,  they  rise 
steadily  through  the  prices  in  the 
carte.  Nevertheless,  and  knowing 
the  danger  of  the  wine-fumes  on 
empty  stomachs,  they  keep  calling 
for  the  sausages,  the  raw  ham,  and 
the  smoked  salmon,  which  serve  as 
ballast  to  the  body  while  they 
perpetuate  the  genial  thirst.  But 
that  is  merely  preliminary  trifling, 
and  they  are  lying  back  for  the 
one -o'clock  table  d'Jwte.  Then 
they  mean  to  come  with  a  rush. 
They  dive  impetuously  below  at 
the  announcement  of  the  head- 
waiter,  to  come  up  again  steadied 
and  weighted,  if  not  sobered.  They 
have  made  it  matter  of  conscience 
in  the  meantime  to  get  full  value 
for  their  marks.  And  now,  with 
a  lighter  heart  and  an  easier  con- 
science, they  can  go  on  calling  for 
fresh  liquor.  The  corks  are  flying 
sonorously  from  the  bottles  of 
sparkling  Moselle  and  Rhenish ; 
and  faces  that  were  pallid  in  the 
morning  grow  ruddy,  through  that 
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ever-thickening  veil  of  tobacco- 
smoke  from  the  foully  unfragrant 
cigars. 

These  ostentatiously  convivial 
gentlemen  are  indulging  in  an 
occasional  carnival.  It  is  not 
every  day  they  make  holiday,  or 
spend  that  holiday  on  a  Rhine 
boat.  But  the  fact  that  they  con- 
found dissipation  with  enjoyment — 
that  they  sit  all  the  day  upon  hard 
benches  or  crank  camp-stools,  in 
place  of  stretching  their  legs  along 
the  broad  deck-promenade, — gives 
the  key  to  the  great  popularity  of 
the  German  Baths.  They  are  be- 
come a  national  institution,  because 
they  are  a  national  necessity.  And 
they  continue  to  be  a  national 
necessity,  because  during  the  cure 
the  diseases  are  being  fed  which 
the  waters  are  meant  to  cope  with. 
All  our  readers  ought  to  have  read 
Sir  Francis  Head's  '  Bubbles  from 
the  Briinnen  of  Nassau.'  And 
every  one  who  has  read  them  must 
remember  his  vivid  picture  of  the 
early  German  dinner.  Doctors 
who  find  their  account  in  chronic 
indigestions,  in  liver  complaints, 
and  all  the  evils  which  gluttony  is 
heir  to,  have  done  nothing  to  dis- 
courage that  meal ;  and  precisely 
the  same  thing  is  going  on  to-day. 
So  we  cannot  say  that  our  German 
friends  are  seen  to  most  advantage 
at  their  Baths.  They  are  grappling 
at  once  with  heavy  meals  and 
overgrown  livers ;  they  eat  even 
to  exceptional  excess,  on  the 
strength  of  strolls  after  the 
morning  waters  and  fixed  prices 
for  interminable  dinners,  and  they 
are  disappointed  that  the  waters 
do  not  work  miracles.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  English  at  these 
Baths  are  unusually  good-humoured 
and  accessible.  You  go  to  Hom- 
burg  at  the  end  of  the  London 
season.  You  dine — we  will  say 
— at  the  Victoria ;  you  recognise 
half-a-dozen  of  acquaintances  in 


the  room,  and  see  some  dozen  faces 
besides  familiar  to  you  in  the  Park 
or  Piccadilly.  You  all  meet  again 
in  the  early  morning  round  the 
Wein  Brunnen  or  the  Stahl  Brun- 
nen.  You  have  all  been  dining 
and  lunching  so  freely  for  many 
months  that  it  is  a  positive  relief 
to  find  the  excuse  of  inferior  feeding 
for  putting  the  muzzle  on  in  com- 
parative abstinence,  while  the  fresh 
breezes  from  the  Taunus  hills  make 
all  feel  infinitely  lighter.  But 
after  that  first  sense  of  physical 
relief,  ennui  will  infallibly  follow. 
Lawn-tennis  and  other  distractions 
notwithstanding,  Homburg  is  dull 
after  the  whirl  of  gaiety  in  London. 
In  the  natural  reaction,  people  are 
thankful  for  small  mercies :  the 
rather  flat  expeditions  to  the  Tau- 
nus are  things  to  look  forward  to 
and  to  look  back  upon ;  and  we 
need  hardly  say  that  stiff  social 
barriers  are  broken  down,  and  that 
the  man  who  can  put  some  life  into 
a  picnic  is  sure  to  be  a  welcome 
acquisition.  You  may  form  fast 
and  lasting  friendships,  or  you  may 
merely  exchange  bows  with  your 
Homburg  intimates  when  you 
chance  to  meet  again  at  home.  In 
the  meantime  you  live  in  the  day, 
taking  small  thought  for  the  mor- 
row. You  knock  up  delightful 
little  dinners  at  your  respective 
hotels ;  and  when  you  have  con- 
scientiously gone  through  the  three 
weeks'  grind  of  the  waters,  you  ex- 
change confidences  as  to  future 
plans,  and  may  arrange  to  meet 
again  in  lower  Switzerland  or  the 
Engadine. 

Nothing  can  be  more  sociable 
than  the  Engadine  in  winter  :  so 
many  people  are  imprisoned  to- 
gether in  a  great  hotel,  and  are 
forced  into  friendships  in  sheer 
self-defence.  They  skate  together ; 
they  dine  together ;  they  flirt  or 
compare  notes  with  each  other; 
they  sympathise  with  each  other's 
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ailments,  and  when  sick  or 
sorry  they  exchange  consolations. 
But  no  place  can  be  less  sociable 
than  the  Engadine  in  summer. 
To  every  one  save  enthusiastic 
Alpine  Clubmen,  the  chief  charm 
of  Switzerland  in  the  season  is 
the  enjoyment  of  the  balmy  even- 
ings after  dinner.  In  the  Enga- 
dine after  sunset,  it  is  bitterly 
cold,  so  that  sitting  or  saunter- 
ing out  of  doors  is  impossible.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  one's  self 
agreeable,  enveloped  in  furs  or  in 
ulsters,  when  the  hotel-keepers,  if 
they  knew  their  own  interests, 
should  provide  their  clients  with 
foot-warmers.  How  different  is  it 
in  one  of  the  typical  hotels  in 
the  Swiss  lowlands,  —  say,  for 
example,  the  Beau  Bivage  at 
Ouchy,  or  the  admirably  man- 
aged Schweizerhof  at  Lucerne ! 
There  we  look  on  the  labours  of 
the  day  as  an  agreeable  prelude 
to  the  intellectual  languor  of  the 
evening.  You  go  up  the  Bigi  or 
Mount  Pilate  in  the  morning — you 
may  avail  yourself  of  the  Rigi  rail- 
way for  the  ascent,  should  you  feel 
lazy.  You  go  down  the  lake  to 
Fluelen  and  Altorf,  credulously 
conjuring  up  the  grand  myth  of 
Tell  and  the  apple,  or  sympathis- 
ing, in  the  mountain  shadows  of 
the  very  scenes,  with  the  better 

(accredited  story  of  the  "honest 
conspirators "  of  Griitli.  No  one 
of  the  somewhat  Cockney  expedi- 
tions, except  that  of  Pilate,  is  more 
than  a  light  day's  work ;  and  you 
may  walk  as  much  or  as  little  as 
you  please.  You  come  back  to 
the  late  table  d'hdte  which  the 
intelligent  Messrs  Haiiser  have 
arranged  at  7.30.  There  is  an 
excellent  dinner,  and  very  good 
company  should  you  find  yourself 
happily  seated.  But,  even  if  you 
have  been  unfortunate  in  your 
next  -  seat  neighbours,  you  may 
retrieve  that  over  the  coffee, 


when  all  the  world  adjourns  to 
the  verandah  outside,  to  smoke 
and  listen  to  the  music.  Supposing 
the  evening  to  be  fine,  what  scene 
can  be  more  enchanting1?  The 
starry  heavens  are  reflected  in  the 
sleeping  lake ;  while  to  right  and 
left,  in  the  soft  lustre  of  the  moon- 
shine, rise  the  summits  that  are  the 
sentinels  of  the  Alps,  thrown  out 
upon  outpost  duty.  The  gentle 
plash  of  oars  on  the  water  comes 
to  the  ear  from  time  to  time, 
through  the  murmur  of  the  mob  of 
loungers  on  the  promenade  before 
the  door.  Nothing  is  more  natural 
or  more  easy  than  a  self -introduc- 
tion, as  you  entangle  your  chair  in 
some  trailing  skirt,  or  resign  your- 
self diplomatically  to  giving  up 
your  place  to  a  lady.  For  seats 
are  at  a  premium  before  that  or- 
chestra on  the  improvised  platform; 
and  as  you  do  not  personally  care 
for  dessert,  you  have  secured  a 
good  one  by  anticipating  the  rush 
from  the  dinner  -  tables.  Having 
resigned  your  chair,  and  being 
reduced  to  leaning  against  one  of 
the  columns  of  the  verandah,  you 
are  repaid  in  the  cosmopolitan  coin 
of  grateful  looks  and  subsequent 
small  -  talk.  The  talk  turns,  of 
course,  on  the  schemes  for  the 
morrow.  And  then  you  meet  your 
acquaintances  of  the  evening  be- 
fore, on  the  steamer  bound  for 
Viznau,  and  the  ascent  of  the 
Bigi,  or  elsewhere. 

The  Bigi  expedition  is  intensely 
Cockneyfied,  no  doubt ;  but  all  the 
same,  it  is  picturesque,  and  may 
be  extremely  agreeable.  From  the 
picturesque  point  of  view  there  is 
not  much  to  choose  between  going 
up  as  in  the  olden  time  in  a  cara- 
van of  ponies  and  bag-bearers,  or  in 
scaling  the  cliffs  in  a  train  that  is 
carried  up  by  extraordinary  gradi- 
ents. Practically,  for  the  student  of 
human  nature  the  modern  system  is 
an  advantage.  The  company  is  more 
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promiscuous  than  before,  and  the 
tourists  are  consequently  more 
amusing ;  while  in  the  babel  of 
voices  and  the  scramble,  like  in- 
stinctively draws  to  like.  Had 
we  all  ridden  up  at  a  foot-pace 
or  walked  in  a  blazing  sun,  your 
fair  friends  of  the  evening  before 
would  have  been  wearied,  worried, 
and  out  of  temper.  They  would 
have  been  looking  out  on  the  ride 
upwards  for  the  stumbles  of  their 
mounts,  and  troubling  themselves 
about  damage  to  their  complexions. 
Between  their  bridles  and  their 
sunshades,  their  minds  would  have 
been  more  than  pre- occupied. 
Whereas  they  have  come  in  cool 
and  collected,  on  stepping  out 
of  the  train  at  the  Schiedeck 
or  the  Kulm  :  they  are  longing  to 
stretch  their  limbs,  and  predis- 
posed for  the  scenery  as  for  the 
luncheon.  Now  that  we  are 
more  than  middle-aged,  we  have 
outgrown  the  wild  fancy  of  sleep- 
ing on  the  Kulm  to  see  the  sunrise. 
Nothing  except  a  party  in  quaran- 
tine in  the  height  of  a  cholera 
panic  can  show  much  more  miser- 
ably than  the  shivering  group  of 
unkempt  and  unshaved  mortals  pre- 
maturely turned  out  of  their  warm 
blankets  to  stand  shuddering  in 
these  penetrating  fogs.  Nor  do  we 
hold  greatly  with  the  fashion  of 
sojourning  in  hotels  lower  down 
on  the  hill,  where  a  long  continu- 
ance of  rain  and  mists  may  blot 
you  blankly  for  a  week  or  more 
out  of  the  lower  world.  But 
Cockney  though  the  place  be,  a 
glorious  noonday  upon  the  summit 
of  the  Rigi  comes  as  near  to  pure 
enjoyment  as  anything  upon  earth. 
As  for  the  wide  view  of  vales  and 
mountains,  of  villages,  rivers,  and 
slumbering  lakes,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  over-praise  it.  When  the 
air  is  still  and  the  heavens  are 
serene,  the  lights  and  shadows 
falling  on  the  waters  far  beneath, 


are  things  that  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. It  was  but  a  few  weeks 
ago  we  looked  down  on  the  Lake  of 
Zug,  from  a  vulgar  Vanity  Fair  of 
paltry  booths  and  ragged  beggars. 
Yet  the  spirit  shook  itself  free  from 
its  surroundings,  soaring  up,  or 
rather  sinking  down,  into  Fairy- 
land. For  the  lake  •  was  shaded 
from  the  brightest  emerald  to  a 
profound  steel-coloured  blue;  while 
each  fleecy  cloud  flung  a  heavy 
black  shadow  many  feet  below  the 
surface,  as  if  some  demon,  in  an  in- 
effectual attempt  to  mar  the  beauty, 
had  been  emptying  Brobdingna- 
gian  ink-bottles  into  the  water. 
In  such  circumstances,  when  you 
are  coming  back  to  earth  from  the 
romance  world,  you  turn  naturally 
to  those  around  you  in  a  craving 
for  sympathy.  These  lights  and 
shadows  that  elude  the  pencil  or 
the  brush,  suggest  poetry  and  art, 
and  those  world-renowned  masters 
who  have  groped  their  way  with 
more  or  less  success  into  the  very 
sanctuaries  of  the  ideal.  And  in 
a  moment  like  that  you  make 
greater  progress  in  intimacy  than 
in  the  casual  meetings  of  half-a- 
dozen  years  in  the  crushes  of  a 
London  season. 

But  we  have  said  more  than 
enough  to  indicate  the  possibilities 
of  enjoyment  in  solitary  summer 
touring.  At  all  events,  were  we 
to  go  on,  we  should  certainly  re- 
peat ourselves.  Yet  we  have  not 
touched  on  many  of  the  types  of 
tourists  who  are  a  pleasure  or  an 
interest  to  those  who  come  across 
them.  There  is  the  scurrying 
American,  full  of  'cuteness,  ignor- 
ance, and  inquisitiveness,  who  is  a 
capital  companion  when  you  are  in 
strong  health  and  high  spirits,  and 
who  will  in  any  case  be  hurrying 
ahead  of  you  at  your  next  halt- 
ing-place. There  is  the  educated 
American  —  thoughtful,  lettered, 
and  refined — who,  from  his  inex- 
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haustible  funds  of  research  and 
observation,  will  teach  you  far 
more  than  you  are  ready  to  learn. 
There  is  the  independent  lady- 
tourist,  who  roves  abroad  "on  her 
own  hook,"  and  who  is  rather 
brisk,  versatile,  and  able-bodied 
than  what  is  popularly  known  as 
strong-minded.  If  the  convenances 
permitted,  and  if  she  would  have 
more  consideration  for  the  frailties 
of  the  flesh,  we  should  ask  no  bet- 
ter temporary  travelling  comrade. 
She  is  always  light  and  bright, 
and  is  as  many-minded  and  as 
quick  to  reflect  flashes  from  every- 
thing around  as  any  patent  light- 
house reflector  with  its  myriads  of 
facets  and  prisms.  Her  irresistible 
energy  would  be  too  much  for 
ordinary  males :  she  would  be 
knocking  one  up  at  abnormal 
hours ;  she  would  be  absolutely 
indifferent  to  food  and  meal-times  ; 
and  being  necessarily  frugal,  like 
most  spinsters  of  a  certain  age, 


would  sooner  billet  you  in  some 
clean  mountain  auberge  than  in 
the  best-managed  hotel  of  the  low 
country.  Cleanliness  and  comfort 
are  her  watchwords  of  travel ;  and 
as  to  comfort,  you  and  she  would 
be  perpetually  at  cross-purposes. 
But  she  comes  as  a  blessing  we 
have  often  had  good  cause  to 
appreciate,  when  we  have  met  her 
of  an  evening  in  dismal  weather 
in  one  of  those  "  homely  hotels  " 
which  she  loves  to  patronise.  »We 
might  multiply  examples  of  the 
kind,  but  we  must  bring  these 
rambling  experiences  to  a  conclu- 
sion. We  think  they  may  have 
pointed  the  moral,  that  it  may  be 
more  prudent  to  depend  on  chance 
acquaintances  than  to  risk  hazard- 
ing those  solid  friendships  which 
are  more  precious  as  they  become 
more  rare.  In  the  one  case  the 
loss  may  possibly  be  irreparable ; 
in  the  other,  the  gains  may  proba- 
bly be  considerable. 
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ENGLAND   AND   FRANCE  IN  INDO- CHINA. 


THE  tide  of  empire  which  for  so 
many  centuries  flowed  westward 
has  now  begun  to  retrace  its 
course,  and  the  descendants  of  the 
Asiatic  immigrants  who  poured 
over  Europe  like  a  flood  are  once 
again  reviving  imperialism  among 
the  ruins  of  Eastern  kingdoms, 
Indian  principalities,  and  Indo- 
Chinese  sovereignties.  To  Russia, 
Destiny  has  allowed  to  fall  the 
task  of  reconstituting  the  Asiatic 
Khanates ;  to  ourselves  has  been 
assigned  the  duty  of  reviving  the 
past  glories  of  Indian  rule  and 
pomp;  and  in  Indo-China  the  flags 
of  England  and  France  are  wav- 
ing over  the  western  and  eastern 
shores  of  the  peninsula,  separated 
only  by  native  kingdoms  whose 
independence  is  threatened,  and 
whose  existence  is  endangered  by 
the  morbidly  ambitious  designs  of 
the  French  Republic.  In  their 
present  undefended  condition  these 
States  form  an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  the  predatory  instincts  of 
the  invaders  of  Tongking,who  make 
no  secret  of  their  desire  to  establish 
in  Indo-China  a  rival  empire  to  our 
Indian  possessions,  which  shall  be 
destined,  as  they  fondly  hope,  to  re- 
store to  France  the  prestige  lost  to 
her  by  the  war  of  1870.  With  more 
candour  or  with  greater  cynicism 
than  the  Russians,  who  find  a  polit- 
ical necessity  or  an  ethnographical 
reason  for  every  advance  they 
make  in  Asia,  the  French  declare 
openly  that  their  object  is  the 
gratification  of  a  political  ambition. 
They  have  no  need  to  employ  fine 
phrases  to  palliate  their  aggressions 
or  explain  their  onward  move- 
ments, for  as  yet  they  have  not 
aroused  the  susceptibilities  of  Eu- 
ropean Foreign  Offices;  and  the 
nations  on  whose  rights  they  tram- 


ple, and  whose  lands  they  confiscate, 
are  regarded  as  being  beyond  the 
range  of  practical  politics.  It  is 
fortunate  for  them  that  no  explan- 
ations are  asked  ;  for  the  wolf  in 
the  fable  had  not  greater  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  his  onslaught  on 
the  lamb,  than  the  French  would 
have  to  find  an  apology  for  their 
absorption  of  Annam  and  their 
avowed  designs  on  Cambodia  and 
Siam. 

The  remoteness  of  the  objects  of 
attack  is  doubtless  in  the  aggres- 
sor's favour.  Even  Macaulay's 
celebrated  schoolboy  would  be  puz- 
zled to  define  the  frontiers  of  Cam- 
bodia, or  to  name  the  political 
divisions  of  Siam  ;  and  yet,  as  re- 
gards both  mineral  and  commercial 
wealth,  the  peninsula  is  so  abun- 
dantly rich,  that  when  the  time 
comes  that  these  advantages  can 
be  developed,  and  the  blessings  of 
a  strong  and  just  rule  can  be  shared 
in  by  all  the  nations  embraced 
within  its  limits,  it  will  of  neces- 
sity be  forced  into  the  forefront 
of  oriental  questions.  Stretching 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Brahma- 
putra southwards  to  Singapore, 
and  eastwards  to  the  Chinese  and 
Tongkingese  frontier,  it  separates 
the  ancient  empires  of  India  and 
China,  and  forms  a  convenient 
resting-place  for  those  tribes  who 
have  been  driven  by  political  or 
other  necessities  to  seek  "  fresh 
woods  and  pastures  new  "  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms.  By  its  physical  con- 
figuration it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  such  a  purpose,  being  so  sharp- 
ly divided  off  into  three  great  divi- 
sions, that  peoples  of  different  na- 
tions, languages,  and  tongues  are 
able  to  preserve,  without  effort, 
their  separate  existences.  From 
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the  great  Tibetan  plateau  strike 
off  the  two  mountain  -  systems 
which,  trending  southward,  separ- 
ate, on  the  one  hand,  the  valley  of 
the  Irawadi  from  that  of  the 
Menam  and  Mekong ;  and  on  the 
other,  form  the  watershed  of  the 
Song-koi  and  the  smaller  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  China  Sea. 
This  configuration  governs  the 
political  distribution  of  the  area. 
On  the  west,  the  valley  of  the  Ira- 
wadi is  naturally  dominated  by  the 
Power  which  holds  India ;  on  the 
east,  the  region  lying  between  the 
more  easterly  range  and  the  sea, 
or,  in  other  words,  Tongking  and 
Cochin-China,  naturally  falls  under 
Chinese  influence;  while  the  valleys 
of  the  Menam  and  Mekong,  which 
form  the  central  portion  of  the 
peninsula,  being  relieved  from  the 
overshadowing  influences  of  the 
two  empires,  are  free  to  remain 
under  the  independent  rule  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Siam  and  Cambodia. 
Naturally  the  wealth  and  power  of 
these  last-named  States  centre  in 
the  fertile  deltas  of  the  Menam 
and  Mekong  rivers,  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  As 
the  distance  from  these  points  of 
attraction  increases,  the  authority 
of  the  Governments  diminishes, 
until  a  line  is  reached  where  it 
gives  way  entirely  to  the  rule  of 
the  Shan  chieftains,  who  dominate 
the  hilly  and  mountainous  country 
between  the  northern  frontiers  of 
Siam  and  Cambodia  and  the  south- 
ern frontier  of  China. 

Like  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
and  the  Cantabrian  mountains  of 
Spain,  this  Shan  region  forms  a 
vast  Cave  of  Adullam,  in  which 
all  the  disaffected  and  disinherited 
tribes  from  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries have  from  time  immemorial 
sought  refuge.  There  we  find  de- 
scendants of  the  numerous  abori- 
ginal tribes  of  Western  and  Central 
China,  who  have  been  dispossessed 


of  their  territories  by  the  advanc- 
ing tide  of  Chinese  invasion — the 
Lao,  the  Lung,  the  Kwei,  the 
Pung,  the  "Pigmies,"  the  "Long- 
legs,"  and  many  others ;  there  we 
find  the  descendants  of  the  tattoo- 
ing tribes  from  Eastern  China,  who, 
having  followed  in  their  migrations 
the  coast-line  of  China,  have  found 
their  way  westward  from  Tong- 
king, and  have  made  common 
cause  with  their  fellow-exiles  in 
the  Shan  States ;  and  there  we%find 
representatives  of  tribes  from  Bur- 
mah  and  Further  India, who,  driven 
by  political  exigencies  from  their 
original  seats,  sought  in  the  moun- 
tains which  border  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Salween  and  Mekong 
for  that  peace  which  the  valleys 
of  the  Brahmaputra  and  Irawadi 
denied  them.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  presence  of  these  populations 
on  the  borders  of  kingdoms  which, 
like  all  oriental  States,  rise  and 
sink  in  the  scale  of  importance  and 
power  as  they  chance  to  be  ruled 
by  able  or  incompetent  sovereigns, 
has  the  making  of  many  a  pretty 
quarrel.  To  follow  and  describe 
the  changes  of  fortune  and  the 
varying  frontiers  which  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Siam  and  Annam  during 
their  early  histories,  would  be  as 
profitless  as  to  attempt  to  unravel  a 
tangled  skein  of  silk  cut  into  short 
lengths.  There  is  no  consecutive 
course  of  events  to  narrate.  The 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  troubled 
waters  of  political  strife  of  adven- 
turers more  daring  and  able  than 
the  adventurers  in  possession  was 
a  constantly  recurring  process,  and 
one  which  invariably  presaged  a 
period  of  disorder  and  bloodshed, 
followed  possibly  by  a  temporary 
gleam  of  prosperity,  lasting  just 
so  long  as  the  victors  were  able  to 
hold  their  own  against  all  other 
Mahdis  of  rebellion. 

The    one    element    of   compara- 
tive stability  in  this  changing  fit- 
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ful  condition  of  affairs  was  the 
kingdom  of  Cambodia.  This 
State,  which  divided  the  central 
plains  of  the  peninsula  with  Siam, 
possessed  at  an  early  period  an 
amount  of  culture  and  power 
which  placed  it  at  an  advantage 
over  its  weak  and  uncultivated 
neighbour.  Saigon,  which  was  then 
its  principal  port,  offered  safe  and 
convenient  anchorage  to  the  mer- 
chant-vessels from  China,  Borneo, 
India,  and  Arabia,  which  were 
attracted  to  its  wharves  by  the 
rich  and  varied  merchandise  of 
the  markets  of  Cambodia.  With 
commerce  came  fame  and  consid- 
eration ;  and  in  A.D.  68,  a  learned 
Brahman  missionary  sought  to  add 
the  knowledge  of  religion  to  the 
material  privileges  of  the  people. 
At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  this 
holy  man  the  destinies  of  the  Cam- 
bodians were  in  the  hands  of  a 
queen,  who,  from  being  attracted 
by  the  doctrines  of  the  Brahman, 
became  so  enamoured  of  his  per- 
son that  she  accepted  him  as 
her  consort.  From  his  coign 
of  vantage  the  quondam  mis- 
sionary devoted  himself  to  the 
propagation  of  his  faith,  and  to 
the  instruction  of  the  people  in 
the  knowledge  of  architecture  and 
astronomy.  Much  that  he  taught 
has  left  no  trace  upon  the  sands  of 
time,  but  happily  some  enduring 
monuments  of  his  fame  still  ex- 
ist in  the  ruins  of  the  magnifi- 
cent buildings  at  Ongcor  and  else- 
where, which  have  lately  been 
brought  to  light.  If  written  his- 
tory were  silent,  and  we  had  no 
other  evidence  of  the  bygone  pow- 
er of  Cambodia  than  these  re- 
mains, their  stones  would  speak 
with  a  thousand  tongues  of  the 
wealth,  culture,  and  authority  of 
those  who  could  raise  such  splen- 


did dwellings  for  their  gods  and 
their  kings. 

Speaking  of  the  temple  which 
forms  the  centre  of  the  Ongcor 
ruins,  M.  Mouhot  says  : — 

"Commencing  from  the  building 
which  forms  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  temple  is  a  causeway  9  metres 
wide  by  342  metres  in  length  ;  it  is 
raised  1  metre  from  the  level  of  the 
ground.  It  is  covered  by  huge  blocks 
of  stone,  carefully  joined  together 
throughout  its  entire  length,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  balustrade,  partially 
in  ruins,  about  10  centimetres  high, 
composed  of  long  stones  with  bevelled 
edges,  very  massive,  and  covered  with 
sculptures.  On  each  side  are  six  plat- 
forms of  earth  ascended  by  several 
steps,  upon  each  of  which  is  a  serpent 
with  seven  heads,  some  erect,  others 
thrown  back. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  causeway  are 
two  elegant  pavilions,  one  on  each 
side,  having  at  each  extremity  a  por- 
tico 33  metres  66  centimetres  in 
length.  At  the  end  of  the  causeway, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace,  are,  on 
each  side  of  the  latter,  two  ponds  or 
sheets  of  water.  A  balustrade  like 
that  of  the  causeway,  and  resting  like 
it  on  a  sculptured  basement,  springs 
from  the  foot  of  the  terrace  and  runs 
all  round  the  monument  At  certain 
intervals  there  are  large  staircases  of 
several  steps  each. 

"  The  terrace  is  2  metres  30  centi- 
metres in  height,  and  is  surrounded  by 
112  fluted  columns,  surmounted  by 
capitals,  formed  in  each  case  of  one 
single  block  of  stone.  The  basement, 
like  that  of  the  whole  building,  is  or- 
namented with  very  beautiful  sculp- 
tured cornices,  varied  in  style,  and  en- 
tirely covered  with  delicate  carvings 
representing  roses  and  arabesques, 
worked  with  the  chisel,  with  a  taste 
and  skill  equally  wonderful.  This 
terrace  forms  a  cross,  each  arm  of 
which  is  122  metres  in  length  and  12 
metres  16  centimetres  wide.  There 
are  three  flights  of  steps,  upon  each  of 
which  are  four  lions  reclining  upon 
their  pedestals." 1 

In  the  present  condition  of  the 


1  Travels  in  the  Central  Parts  of  Indo-China. 
Vol.  i.  pp.  286-289. 


By  the  late  M.  Henri  Mouhot. 
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ruins  of  these  once  splendid  build- 
ings, overgrown  with  brushwood 
and  buried  in  the  depths  of  the 
forests,  we  have  a  symbolical  pic- 
ture of  the  prosperity  and  decay 
of  Cambodia.  For  many  centuries 
the  descendants  of  the  missionary 
royal  consort  fully  maintained 
their  country's  honour,  and  ex- 
tended the  influence  of  their  cul- 
ture over  the  surrounding  States. 
Their  ambassadors  visited  the 
Courts  of  China,  Siam,  and  Bur- 
mah ;  and  their  merchants  fre- 
quented the  markets  of  Southern 
Asia,  and  even  penetrated  as  far 
west  as  the  ports  of  the  Roman 
empire.  They  exercised  lordship 
over  the  neighbouring  Shan  prin- 
cipalities, and  carved  for  them- 
selves provinces  out  of  the  bor- 
dering kingdoms  of  Siam  and  An- 
nam.  But  in  the  eighth  century  a 
cloud  settled  over  the  fortunes  of 
the  country.  The  Shans,  who  so 
long  had  recognised  the  Cambo- 
dians as  their  superiors,  rebelled 
against  them  and  overran  the 
northern  portion  of  their  country ; 
while  the  despised  Siamese  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  provinces 
bordering  on  the  sea.  Since  that 
time  the  occasional  accession  of 
able  sovereigns  has  imparted  spas- 
modic intervals  of  vigour  into  the 
royal  councils ;  but  as  a  kingdom, 
Cambodia  then  fell  from  its  high 
estate  to  the  level  of  its  neighbours. 
The  mandates  of  its  sovereigns 
were  no  longer  words  to  conjure 
with,  and  its  armies  fought  on 
equal  terms  with  troops  on  whom 
their  ancestors  had  been  used  to 
look  down  with  scorn.  Henceforth 
the  constantly  changing  fortunes 
of  war  decided  the  constitution 
of  the  Government  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  frontiers.  Like  pieces 
of  cork  in  troubled  waters,  the 
States  of  Cambodia,  Siam,  Bur- 
mah,  and  Annam  were  for  cen- 
turies tossed  about — now  one  and 


now  another  being  thrown  up  on 
to  the  surface.  But  corruptio 
optimi  pessima,  and  by  degrees  the 
Cambodians,  from  being  the  most 
powerful  people  in  Indo  -  China, 
became  the  weak  victims  of  their 
neighbours'  tyranny.  For  the 
most  part  Siamese  influence  pre- 
vailed over  the  fallen  State,  and 
more  than  once  Siamese  generals 
pillaged  the  country  and  led  away 
captive  thousands  of  the  conquered. 
But  the  pretensions  of  Siam-  to 
direct  the  destinies  of  Cambodia 
were  not  such  as  the  Court  of 
Annam  on  the  east  was  disposed 
to  acknowledge ;  and,  like  another 
Belgium,  Cambodia  became  the 
battle-field  on  which  her  two  neigh- 
bours were  to  fight  for  the  suprem- 
acy. The  contest  ended  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Siam,  but  not  so  decis- 
ively as  to  free  Cambodia  from  the 
fear  of  Annam ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  with  ready  homage  her 
kings  bowed  the  supple  knee  to  the 
sovereigns  of  both  countries,  at  the 
same  time  that,  from  an  unexplained 
cause,  they  paid  tribute  to  China. 

The  history  of  Siam  contains 
the  same  uncertain  and  varying 
fortunes  which  distinguish  the 
later  records  of  Cambodia.  Un- 
like the  Cambodians,  however, 
the  Siamese  possess  no  early  monu- 
ments reflecting  past  glories  ;  but, 
en  revanche,  they  can  boast  that 
while  Cambodia  gradually  fell  in 
the  scale  of  nations,  their  country 
grew  and  flourished.  Not  that 
they  had  not  foreign  dangers  to  en- 
counter. On  one  occasion,  at  least, 
the  same  peril  which  now  threat- 
ens their  existence  seemed  about 
to  overtake  them.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  a  Franco- 
Greek  named  Phaulcon,  who  stood 
high  in  the  favour  of  the  king,  in- 
duced him  to  apply  to  Louis  XIV. 
for  a  body-guard  of  two  hundred 
French  soldiers.  The  request  was 
readily  granted,  and  the  king  was 
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urged  to  apply  again  for  a  like 
number.  These  four  hundred  men 
Phaulcon  had  intended  to  use  as  a 
lever  by  which  to  raise  to  the  throne 
a  youth  who  was  to  be  a  puppet  of 
his  own  and  a  tool  of  France.  For- 
tunately for  the  Siamese,  the  plot 
was  discovered  before  the  second  two 
hundred  had  embarked,  and  Phaul- 
con, having  been  found  guilty  of 
treason,  was  punished  by  the  loss 
of  his  head.  Of  late  years  the 
enlightened  conduct  of  the  succes- 
sive rulers  of  Siam  has  so  strength- 
ened and  widened  the  authority  of 
the  country,  that  at  the  present 
time  it  occupies  the  highest  posi- 
tion among  native  kingdoms  in  the 
peninsula.  For  many  years  the 
kings  of  Cambodia  have  received 
their  investiture  at  the  hands  of  the 
kings  of  Siam,  and  Siamese  influ- 
ence has  steadily  advanced  among 
the  Shan  tribes  on  the  northern 
frontier,  softening  their  manners, 
and  rendering  them  willing  sub- 
jects of  the  Court  of  Bangkok. 
It  is  indeed  beyond  question  that  if 
the  Siamese  were  left  free  to  develop 
the  resources  of  their  country,  and 
to  continue  to  raise  the  intellectual 
standard  of  the  people,  they  would 
become  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 
This  is  the  goal  for  which  their 
capabilities  fit  them,  and  it  is  the 
one  to  which  all  those  who  sym- 
pathise with  their  aspirations  de- 
sire that  they  should  attain. 

Such  are  the  two  central  king- 
doms of  the  peninsula,  and  it  now 
remains  to  speak  of  the  countries 
which  flank  them — viz.,  Burmah 
on  the  west  and  Annarn  on  the 
east.  And  here  we  have  to  leave 
the  domain  of  purely  native  history, 
and  to  dive  into  the  troubled  waters 
of  foreign  complications.  The  prox- 
imity of  Burmah  to  India  brought 
it  at  an  early  period  within  the 
knowledge  of  Western  adventurers. 
Backed  by  a  Papal  bull,  which 
gave  to  the  Portuguese  the  exclu- 


sive right  to  trade  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  Vasco  da  Gama  rounded 
the  Cape  in  1497  in  search  of  the 
privileges  thus  generously  con- 
ferred, and  established  himself  at 
Goa.  On  the  foundations  thus  laid, 
Albuquerque  essayed  a  few  years 
later  to  extend  his  country's  power 
by  an  expedition  against  Malacca, 
which  was  at  this  time  the  great 
emporium  of  trade  in  the  East, 
and  occupied  a  similar  position 
in  Asia  to  that  which  Venice 
had  lately  held  in  Europe.  The 
attack  was  successful,  and  the 
conqueror  having  established  his 
authority,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Siam  and  Pegu  with  the  object  of 
opening  up  commercial  relations 
with  those  countries.  At  this 
time  Burmah  was  divided  into  the 
three  kingdoms  of  Arakan,  Toungoo, 
and  Pegu,  between  which  inter- 
necine wars  were  ceaselessly  waged. 
Golden  opportunities  were  thus  af- 
forded to  the  Portuguese  adven- 
turers of  gaining  a  footing  in  the 
country  by  lending  their  assistance 
to  one  or  other  of  the  rival  com- 
batants. These  opportunities  were 
eagerly  seized ;  and  thus  in  the  six- 
teenth century  we  find  a  band  of 
filibusters,  under  one  Morales,  sup- 
porting the  King  of  Pegu  against 
the  Toungoo  sovereign,  who  on  his 
part  was  also  able  to  call  a  fleet  of 
Portuguese  privateers  to  his  aid. 
A  few  years  later  this  same  sov- 
ereign attacked  Bangkok  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  Portuguese  mer- 
cenaries, and  would  probably  have 
carried  the  city  had  it  not  been 
fortified  and  defended  by  another 
body  of  Portuguese  soldiers  in  the 
pay  of  the  King  of  Siam.  Tender- 
ness of  conscience  was  not  a  charac- 
teristic of  these  pioneers  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  and,  sheltered  as  they  were 
under  the  spiritual  aegis  of  a  Papal 
decree,  they  felt  themselves  free  to 
advance  the  interests  of  themselves 
and  their  country  by  any  means 
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which  fortune  might  throw  in  their 
way.  The  superiority  which  their 
weapons  and  knowledge  of  military 
tactics  gave  them,  tempted  the  more 
ambitious  of  their  leaders  to  dream 
of  empire  while  serving  as  led  cap- 
tains. One  of  these,  Philip  de 
Brito  by  name,  after  having  helped 
the  King  of  Arakan  to  conquer 
Pegu,  threw  off  his  allegiance,  and 
proclaimed  himself  sovereign  of  the 
vanquished  territory.  By  an  in- 
genious trick,  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  subtlety  of  a 
Bokharian  Khan,  his  supporters 
were  detached  from  him,  and  he 
himself  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
treason  by  the  tortures  of  impale- 
ment. Another  man  of  the  De 
Brito  kind  was  Sebastian  Gonzales, 
who,  having  begun  life  as  a  soldier, 
ended  it  as  a  pirate,  and  ultimate- 
ly suffered  one  of  the  forms  of 
violent  death  which  are  common 
to  Eastern  countries.  Wars,  revo- 
lutions, and  anarchy  make  up  the 
sum  of  Burmese  history  during  the 
seventeenth  and  the  first  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  accession  of 
Alompra,  the  founder  of  the  pre- 
sent dynasty,  in  1752,  that  any 
sequence  in  the  course  of  events 
becomes  discernible.  With  the 
Eastern  hyperbole,  which  makes 
the  Japanese  claim  descent  from 
the  gods,  the  Manchus  from  a  celes- 
tial being,  and  the  Tibetans  from 
a  dog,  Alompra  maintained  that 
he  could  trace  his  pedigree  in  direct 
descent  from  Sakyamuni.  Those 
among  his  subjects  who  were 
better  informed,  recognised  in 
him  an  adventurous  hunter  of  ob- 
scure origin,  whose  only  title  to 
honour  was  success.  When  once 
established  on  the  throne,  how- 
ever, he  showed  himself  sensible  of 
the  dignity  of  his  kingdom.  He 
founded  the  city  of  Rangoon  at 
the  delta  of  the  Irawadi,  and  did 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  extend 


the  commercial  interests  of  his 
subjects.  His  successor,  Bodo- 
aphra,  possessed  all  the  ambition 
of  his  father,  but  none  of  those 
regal  qualities  which  gained 
Alompra  his  kingdom.  He  was 
cruel,  vindictive,  and  cowardly. 
In  gratification  of  a  mere  whim, 
he  built  a  new  capital  on  the  Ira- 
wadi— the  city  of  the  Immortals 
— and  compelled  the  inhabitants 
of  Ava  to  migrate  to  it  bag  and 
baggage.  He  put  down  a  rebel- 
lion in  Pegu  which  was  the  out- 
come of  his  infamous  misrule,  with 
a  cruelty  such  as  Timur  the  Tartar 
would  have  delighted  in,  and  laid 
desolate  whole  districts  which 
failed  to  show  that  loyalty  to  him- 
self which  he  thought  his  due. 
He  led  an  expedition  against  Siam  ; 
but  losing  courage  as  he  approached 
the  frontier,  he  retired  precipi- 
tately. The  one  great  achievement 
of  his  reign  was  the  conquest  of 
Arakan,  and  this  he  accomplished 
by  craft  rather  than  by  fighting. 
Troops  in  the  disguise  of  Buddhist 
priests  were  smuggled  into  the 
country,  who  at  a  given  signal  rose 
against  the  king,  seized  his  capital, 
and  placed  their  master  on  the 
throne.  Puffed  up  by  this  success, 
Bodoaphra  dreamed  of  leading  his 
armies  against  India,  China,  and 
Siam ;  but  this,  like  many  other 
emanations  of  his  mad  brain,  never 
got  beyond  the  abstract  stage  of 
desire ;  and  preferring,  on  second 
thoughts,  to  revive  the  faded  loy- 
alty of  his  subjects  by  an  appeal  to 
their  religious  fanaticism,  he  pro- 
claimed himself  a  Buddha.  But 
this  assumption  failed  to  produce 
the  desired  effect ;  and  after  some 
years  of  waning  power,  he  died 
in  1819,  "unwept,  unhonoured, 
and  unsung."  Father  San  Ger- 
mano,  who  lived  in  Burmah  dur- 
ing more  than  twenty  years  of  his 
reign,  thus  describes  him  : — 

"  His  very  countenance  is  the  index 
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of  a  mind  ferocious  and  inhuman  to 
the  highest  degree ;  .  .  .  and  it  would 
not  be  an  exaggeration  to  assert  that 
during  his  reign  more  victims  have 
fallen  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner 
than  by  the  sword  of  the  common 
enemy.  .  .  .  The  good  fortune  which 
has  attended  him  .  .  .  has  inspired 
him  with  an  idea  that  he  is  something 
more  than  mortal,  and  that  this  privi- 
lege has  been  granted  him  on  account 
of  his  numerous  good  works.  ...  A 
few  years  since  he  thought  to  make 
himself  a  god." 

As  Bodoaphra's  many  wives  left 
him  without  a  surviving  son,  his 
grandson,  Hpagyidoa,  succeeded 
to  his  throne.  In  every  evil  qual- 
ity the  new  king  fully  came  up 
to  the  level  of  his  grandsire. 
He  began  his  reign  by  re-estab- 
lishing his  capital  at  Ava,  and 
by  making  war  upon  Assam. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  came 
into  collision  with  British  soldiers; 
and,  by  virtue  of  superior  numbers, 
he  at  the  outset  gained  some  ad- 
vantage over  our  troops.  This 
success  was  of  the  nature  of  that 
kind  of  good  fortune  by  which 
the  prince  of  darkness  is  said  to 
lure  young  gamblers  on  to  their 
destruction.  Because  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  repulsing  an  attack 
made  by  an  insufficient  British 
force  on  a  fortified  position,  he 
deemed  that  he  could  withstand 
the  armies  of  the  British  empire, 
and  ventured  to  demand  duties 
from  British  subjects  on  goods 
carried  up  the  Naf  river,  which 
separated  Burmese  from  British 
territory.  Not  content  with  this 
act  of  illegality,  he  attacked  the 
island  of  Shapuri,  overpowered  the 
garrison,  and  marched  an  army 
.across  the  Arakanese  frontier  in 
the  direction  of  Chittagong.  Here 
again  fortune  in  a  minor  degree 
fought  on  his  side,  and  at  Ramu 
his  troops  attacked  and  defeated 
the  occupying  force. 

These  events  begat  in  Hpagyidoa 


so  dangerous  an  arrogance,  that, 
coupled  with  his  persistently  aggres- 
sive action  in  Assam,  Kachar,  and 
Manipur,  it  was  deemed  absolutely 
necessary  to  check  his  pretensions. 
War  was  therefore  declared  against 
him  by  Lord  Amherst,  the  Gover- 
nor-General of  India  ;  and  two  ar- 
mies— one  destined  to  act  against 
Rangoon,  and  the  other  against  the 
Assam  frontier — were  despatched 
under  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  and 
General  M'Morine  respectively. 
In  the  north  the  British  troops 
were,  with  one  slight  exception, 
uniformly  successful.  Rangpur, 
the  capital  of  Assam,  surrendered 
without  striking  a  blow,  and  Mani- 
pur was  occupied  without  much 
difficulty. 

In  the  south  the  British  arms 
were  equally  triumphant.  Ran- 
goon was  taken  after  little  more 
than  a  show  of  resistance,  and 
the  towns  of  Tavoy  and  Mergui, 
in  Tenasserim,  and  of  Martaban 
and  Pegu,  fell  into  our  posses- 
sion. The  Burmese  now  became 
thoroughly  alarmed.  Every  avail- 
able soldier  was  enrolled  for  the 
national  defence ;  and  the  most 
trusted  general,  Maha  Bandula, 
was  commissioned  to  lead  the  army 
against  the  invaders.  Doubtless 
this  officer  did  all  that  Burmese 
strategy  and  Burmese  courage  were 
able  to  accomplish  ;  but  neither  one 
nor  the  other  saved  his  army  of 
60,000  men  from  suffering  so  crush- 
ing a  defeat,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  retreat  precipitately  within  the 
fortifications  of  Danubyu,  on  the 
Irawadi. 

But  though  defeated,  Bandula 
was  still  at  the  head  of  a  large  force, 
and  in  complete  command  of  the 
district  round  Danubyu.  He  was 
a  man  who  governed  with  the  dra- 
conic  severity  common  to  Eastern 
rulers,  and  gained  from  his  sub- 
jects the  obedience  which  orientals 
only  yield  to  force.  For  no  very 
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heinous  offences  he  ordered  two  of 
his  generals  to  be  sawn  asunder 
between  planks  of  wood,  and  meted 
out  punishments  of  a  like  kind  to 
all  offenders  who  outraged  his  cap- 
ricious sense  of  military  law.  The 
first  object  of  the  renewed  cam- 
paign was  to  dislodge  this  truculent 
general,  and  after  one  unsuccessful 
assault  Danubyu  was  taken,  not 
without  much  stubborn  fighting. 
The  loss  inflicted  on  the  defenders 
was  terrible,  and  Bandula  was 
among  the  slain.  This  disaster 
produced  a  powerful  impression  on 
the  country;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  existence  of  a  strong  war- 
party  at  Court,  headed  by  the 
queen  and  her  brother,  who,  with 
Arabian-Night-like  good  fortune, 
had  exchanged  a  fish-shop  for  a 
palace,  the  war  would  have  prob- 
ably been  brought  to  a  close.  As 
it  was,  the  king  was  induced  to 
accept  the  offer  of  an  imprisoned 
prince,  Pukhan  Wungyi  by  name, 
to  sweep  the  invaders  off  the  sacred 
soil  of  Burmah.  It  chanced  that 
among  this  man's  fellow-prisoners 
were  some  Europeans  who  had 
been  arrested  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  war;  and,  believing  that  the 
sacrifice  of  these  unfortunates 
would  be  an  offering  well-pleasing 
to  his  gods,  he  ordered  their  ex- 
ecution as  a  preliminary  to  the 
campaign.  Fortunately  for  his  in- 
tended victims,  however,  the  same 
enemies  who  had  secured  his  orig- 
inal arrest  now  came  forward  and 
accused  him  of  a  fresh  conspiracy 
against  the  king.  A  search  made 
in  his  house  furnished  enough  real 
or  manufactured  evidence  to  satisfy 
the  timid  vacillating  Hpagyidoa, 
and  the  order  went  forth  that, 
instead  of  taking  the  command  of 
the  army,  the  newly  appointed 
general  should  be  trodden  to  death 
by  elephants.  The  sentence  was 
carried  out,  and  the  king's  half- 
brother  Mengmyatbo  was  appoint- 


ed in  his  place.  But  believing  suc- 
cess to  be  impossible,  this  new  com- 
mander deemed  it  wise  to  allow 
the  war  to  languish,  and  even 
carried  his  laissez  faire  policy  to 
the  length  of  permitting  the  British 
to  occupy  Prome  without  resist- 
ance. At  this  point  of  the  cam- 
paign some  efforts  were  made  by 
the  Burmese  to  arrive  at  terms  of 
peace,  and  a  treaty  was  actually 
signed  (January  1826)  by  both 
parties.  But  as  the  real  object  of 
the  Burmese  in  opening  negotia- 
tions was  merely  to  gain  time,  the 
treaty  was  never  ratified.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  ruse  justi- 
fied the  expectations  of  its  inven- 
tors by  enabling  them  to  surround 
General  Campbell  with  an  army  of 
40,000  men.  From  this  trap  the 
British  general  extricated  himself 
by  a  daring  movement,  which 
ended  in  a  brilliant  victory.  The 
Burmese  army,  defeated  on  all 
sides,  was  completely  demoralised, 
and  the  Shan  levies  marched  off  in 
a  body  to  their  native  hills,  leav- 
ing the  road  northward  clear  for 
the  advance.  After  a  short  delay 
at  Myede,  on  the  Irawadi,  caused 
by  a  renewal  of  futile  negotiations, 
General  Campbell  occupied  the 
ancient  capital,  Pugan,  and  event- 
ually pushed  on  to  Yandabo,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Ava. 

The  presence  of  the  enemy 
within  four  miles  of  his  palace 
was  an  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  the  defeat  of  his  armies  which 
it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the 
king  to  ignore,  and  a  genuine  de- 
sire for  peace  was  exchanged  in 
his  councils  for  the  warlike  policy 
which  up  to  this  time  had  pre- 
vailed. JS"o  difficulties  were  raised 
on  the  side  of  the  British  in  com- 
ing to  terms.  The  war  had  never 
been  popular  in  England,  and  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  the  one  thing 
desired  by  the  East  India  Direc- 
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tors.  But  Campbell  was,  however, 
bound  to  remember  that  he  was  in 
the  position  of  a  victorious  general, 
with  the  capital  of  his  enemy  in  his 
power ;  and  considering,  also,  the 
importance  of  establishing  a  prac- 
ticable modus  vivendi  between  the 
Court  of  Ava  and  the  Directors,  he 
declared  it  to  be  a  sine  qua  non 
that  the  provinces  of  Assam  and 
Arakan,  and  the  coast  of  Tenas- 
serim,  including  the  portion  of  the 
province  of  Martaban  lying  east  of 
the  Sal  ween  river,  should  be  ceded 
to  the  British  Government.  To 
this  the  king  consented,  and  the 
curtain  fell  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  Burmese  war. 

Though  few  positive  advantages 
accrued  to  the  British  from  the 
war,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ceded  territory,  it  secured  to  them 
the  negative  advantage  of  being 
left  alone ;  and  as  for  some  time 
they  were  busily  occupied  with 
the  task  of  organising  the  govern- 
ment of  their  newly  acquired  pro- 
vinces, they  were  content  to  allow 
the  Burmese  "to  stew  in  their 
own  gravy."  This  they  proceeded 
to  do  in  the  most  approved  oriental 
fashion.  The  king,  who  had  long 
shown  symptoms  of  insanity,  at 
last  became  so  unmanageable  that 
in  1837  he  was  deposed  in  favour 
of  his  brother,  Therawadi.  To 
Englishmen  the  change  of  ruler 
made  little  or  no  difference.  Up 
to  the  time  of  his  accession, 
Therawadi  had  courted  the  society 
of  their  countrymen  and  favoured 
their  cause ;  but  with  his  crown 
came  a  complete  change  in  his 
conduct  towards  them.  He  out- 
Heroded  his  predecessor  in  arro- 
gance and  obstinacy,  and  declared 
his  intention  of  ignoring  the 
treaty  of  Yandabo,  and  of  recon- 
quering the  provinces  ceded  by  that 
instrument  to  England.  In  inter- 
nal affairs,  also,  he  revived  the 
worst  traditions  of  his  ancestors. 


The  late  queen  and  her  brother, 
the  quondam  fishmonger,  were  by 
his  orders  executed  with  frightful 
barbarity,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
preceding  reign  were  compelled  to 
do  the  work  of  common  labourers  as 
a  preliminary  degradation  to  their 
appearing  on  the  execution-ground. 
With  a  man  so  imbued  with  the 
worst  vices  of  oriental  despots  it 
was  impossible  for  English  Resi- 
dents to  hold  diplomatic  inter- 
course, and  in  1840  it  was  found 
necessary  definitely  to  withdraw 
our  representative  from  his  Court. 
Five  years  later  the  hereditary 
taint  of  madness  became  so  pro- 
nounced, that,  like  his  predecessor, 
he  was  deposed  and  placed  in 
confinement.  Unfortunately,  the 
change  from  father  to  son,  from 
Therawadi  to  Pugan,  brought  no 
alleviation  either  to  the  tyranny 
exercised  over  the  people  or  to  the 
injustice  with  which  foreigners 
were  treated.  Indeed,  the  whips 
of  Therawadi  became  scorpions 
under  Pugan,  until  so  dire  were 
the  miseries  of  his  people,  that  they 
rose  against  the  minister  who  was 
the  instrument  employed  for  their 
torture,  and  who  had  earned  a 
double  share  of  their  hatred  by 
professing  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 
Like  Henry  VIII.,  Pugan  never 
scrupled  to  disown  an  agent  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  arouse  seri- 
ous disaffection;  and  without  hesi- 
tation he  threw  his  minister  to  the 
people,  who  exercised  their  ingen- 
uity in  inventing  refined  tortures 
with  which  to  bring  to  a  close  his 
execrable  existence. 

By  this  time  the  incidents  of 
the  war  of  1824  had  almost  faded 
from  the  national  memory,  and 
Pugan  sought  to  recover  the  regard 
of  his  subjects  by  demonstrating 
against  foreigners.  In  defiance  of 
right  and  justice,  he  imprisoned 
two  English  captains,  Lewis  and 
Shepherd,  at  Rangoon,  and  dis- 
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played  so  determinately  hostile  a 
spirit  towards  the  British,  that 
Lord  Dalhousie  was  compelled 
once  more  to  undertake  the  thank- 
less task  of  taking  up  arms.  This 
second  war  was  of  short  duration, 
mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Lord  Dalhousie  assumed  conclu- 
sions for  himself,  without  waiting 
to  go  through  the  empty  form  of 
gaining  the  concurrence  of  the 
Burmese.  Thus  having  taken 
Rangoon,  Martabaii,  and  Bassein, 
he  kept  them,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  province  of  Pegu.  The 
accession  in  1853  of  Mengdon,  vice 
Pugan  deposed,  in  no  way  im- 
proved the  political  position ;  and 
Lord  Dalhousie,  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  more  definite 
northern  boundary  to  the  province 
of  Pegu  than  had  previously  been 
fixed,  and  knowing  the  impossi- 
bility of  negotiating  with  the  Bur- 
mese, drew  a  line  across  the  map 
from  Mendoon,  on.  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Arakan,  to  a  point  due  east 
on  a  branch  of  the  Salween,  and 
proclaimed  that  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  empires. 

This  determined  line  of  conduct 
exercised  a  most  beneficial  effect 
on  our  relations  with  the  Court  of 
Ava ;  and  the  results  of  our  pres- 
ence in  the  surrounding  provinces 
added  so  distinctly  to  our  influence, 
that  in  1862  Sir  Arthur  Phayre 
found  little  difficulty  in  inducing 
the  king  to  enter  into  treaty  obli- 
gations with  this  country.  One 
great  obstacle  to  trade  had  always 
been  the  monopolies  which  the  king 
held  in  his  own  hand.  These  he  now 
agreed  to  abandon,  except  those 
in  mineral-oil,  timber,  and  precious 
stones.  The  effect  of  these  con- 
cessions soon  became  apparent  in 
the  increase  of  trade,  as  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  whereas  in  1868-69 
the  imports  into  Upper  Burmah 
were  of  the  value  of  Rs.524,378, 
in  the  year  following  they  were 
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reckoned  at  Rs.1,401,612  —  an 
increase  of  167  per  cent.  This 
is  but  a  specimen  of  the  impetus 
which  was  given  to  trade  by  the 
act  of  freeing  it  from  the  unnatural 
restrictions  which  kept  it  within 
narrow  bounds  and  hampered  it 
with  galling  exactions. 

In  the  annexed  provinces  the 
effect  of  the  change  of  rule  was 
equally  marked.  "  People  turn," 
said  Mencius,  "to  a  benevo- 
lent rule  as  water  flows*1  down- 
wards and  as  wild  beasts  run  to 
the  wilds ; "  and  never  was  there 
a  more  explicit  confirmation  of 
this  saying  of  the  Chinese  philo- 
sopher than  in  the  case  of  the 
ceded  Burmese  provinces.  At 
the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Ar- 
akan in  1826,  the  population  was 
100,000,  and  in  1855  it  had  in- 
creased to  3  6  6,310;  in  other  words, 
the  population  had  multiplied  with- 
in that  period  250  per  cent.  Be- 
tween 1829  and  1855  the  popula- 
tion of  Tenasserim  increased  more 
than  200  per  cent — that  is  to  say, 
from  70,000  to  213,692;  and  while 
in  1852Peguwaspeopledby500,000 
souls,  in  1865  this  number  had  in- 
creased to  1,350,989.  Again,  the 
number  of  acres  under  cultivation 
in  Arakan  in  1830  was  66,227, 
and  in  1855,  353,885.  In  Tenas- 
serim 100,657  acres  were  under 
cultivation  in  1843,  and  twelve 
years  later  this  number  had  in- 
creased to  181,681.  Meanwhile 
the  revenue  showed  even  greater 
elasticity.  In  Arakan  the  annual 
receipts,  which  for  1826  were 
£23,225,  amounted  in  1855  to 
£127,729.  In  this  last  year  the 
value  of  the  trade  was  reckoned  at 
£1,876,998.  In  Tenasserim,  which 
has  fewer  capabilities  for  expan- 
sion, and  has  always  been  a  com- 
paratively unprofitable  province, 
the  increase  for  the  same  periods 
was  from  £2676  to  £83,300.  The 
latest  returns  show  that  this  rate 
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of  increase  has  been  steadily  main- 
tained ;  and  from  them  we  learn, 
that  whereas  the  total  revenue  of 
British  Burmah  was  in  1876-77 
£1,771,743,  in  1883-84  it  was 
£2,850,036. 

These  statistics  speak  for  them- 
selves :  they  show  that  the  instant 
certain  provinces  were  taken  from 
under  the  heavy  yoke  of  Burmese 
rule,  and  were  placed  under  a  just 
and  equitable  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  populations,  the  areas 
of  land  under  cultivation,  and  the 
revenues  increased  by  leaps  and  by 
bounds.  People  from  the  neigh- 
bouring native  provinces  were  at- 
tracted to  them  "as  water  flows 
downwards,"  and  this  in  face  of 
strenuous  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Burmese  Government  to  the 
migration  of  its  subjects  into  our 
dependencies.  The  hostility  to- 
wards us  which  had  been  fostered 
among  the  people  by  the  authori- 
ties must  be  reckoned  also  as  an- 
other deterrent  to  persons  desiring 
to  cross  the  frontier,  more  espe- 
cially as  up  to  1852  the  ceded  pro- 
vinces offered  neither  agricultur- 
ally nor  commercially  any  advan- 
tages which  were  comparable  with 
those  enjoyed  by  the  fertile  native 
province  of  Pegu.  Watered  by 
the  lower  waters  of  the  Irawadi, 
and  possessing  the  convenient  port 
of  Rangoon,  that  province  was  to 
the  rest  of  Burmah  what  the  delta 
of  the  Nile  is  to  Egypt.  But  so 
grinding  was  the  tyranny  of  the 
Ava  Government,  that  in  1852  it 
possessed  a  population  not  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  compara- 
tively sterile  province  of  Arakan. 

If  the  hearts  of  the  Burmese 
rulers  had  not  been  hardened,  and 
their  ears  closed  to  all  thoughts  of 
progress  and  reform,  these  facts, 
and  the  admonitions  given  by  the 
wars  of  1826  and  1852,  might 
have  furnished  lessons  which 
would  have  shown  them  the  ad- 


visability of  taking  heed  to  their 
ways.  But  neither  history  nor 
current  events  have  ever  effected 
the  slightest  improvement  in  the 
system  of  government  or  in  the 
personal  conduct  of  the  sovereigns. 
The  ruling  powers  seem  incapable 
of  advancing,  and  cling  to  the 
worst  traditions  and  most  de- 
graded habits  with  a  persistency 
that  nothing  can  overcome.  If  it 
had  been  possible  to  hope  for  any 
improvement  in  a  Burmese  sove- 
reign, it  would  have  been  in  the 
case  of  the  present  king.  Edu- 
cated at  a  Protestant  missionary 
school,  and  being  acquainted  with 
European  usages,  he  had  opportu- 
nities for  good  which  were  denied 
to  his  graceless  predecessors.  But 
no  sooner  did  he  ascend  the  throne 
than  all  he  had  learned  was  thrown 
to  the  winds,  and  he  became  as 
cruel  a  despot  and  as  debased  a 
liver  as  any  who  had  gone  before 
him.  His  first  royal  act  was  to 
sign  the  death-warrants  of  all  his 
brothers,  and  his  subsequent  policy 
has  been  consistent  with  this  bar- 
barous beginning.  A  minister  who 
offends  him,  or  an  envoy  who  is 
unsuccessful  in  his  mission,  is  made 
to  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil  with- 
out the  slightest  compunction. 
The  remark,  as  such  an  unfortu- 
nate leaves  the  presence-chamber, 
"  I  don't  wish  to  see  that  man 
again,"  is  held  by  the  subservient 
royal  counsellors  as  sufficient  war- 
rant for  his  execution,  and  the 
king  expects  to  be  told  that  death 
has  suddenly  overtaken  his  late 
visitor.  It  is  not  long  ago  that 
the  last  of  several  palace  massacres 
startled  Europe  by  its  atrocity. 
On  some  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy 
against  his  throne,  the  king  ordered 
seventy  of  his  nearest  relatives  to 
be  battered  and  choked  to  death 
or  buried  alive. 

At  first  the  king  showed  some 
disinclination     to    this    wholesale 
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slaughter ;  but  the  advice  of  his 
queen  prevailed,  and  in  obedience 
to  his  command  "  seventy  of  the 
royal  blood — men,  women,  and 
children — were  murdered  in  the 
next  three  days,  and  buried  within 
the  palace  in  a  long  trench  dug  for 
the  purpose.  The  eldest  prince — 
the  Mekhaya — a  man  nearly  three 
times  Theebaw's  age,  and  hated 
for  his  fierce,  proud  demeanour, 
died  shrieking  for  mercy  at  the 
hands  of  his  own  slaves  whom  he 
had  often  tortured.  The  Tholnsay 
Mintha,  equally  overbearing  in  his 
manner,  and  a  fanatical  hater  of 
the  English,  .  .  .  gained  in  his 
death  an  esteem  he  had  never 
known  while  living.  With  his 
last  breath  he  hurled  defiance  and 
imprecations  at  his  brother,  whom 
he  had  always  despised,  and  pro- 
phesied a  speedy  and  bloody  end 
for  the  '  runaway  monk.'  The 
weakly  and  gentle-mannered  Me- 
ingtohen  murmured  a  prayer  that 
the  hideous  sin  of  murder  might 
be  pardoned  to  its  instigator  and 
perpetrators,  and  then  resigned  his 
neck  to  the  club  which  sent  him  to 
the  blissful  seats  of  nat-dewahs. 
The  princesses  were  subjected  to 
nameless  horrors ;  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  children  recalled  the 
days  when  ravaging  hordes  marched 
through  the  land  with  babes  pitted 
on  their  pike-staffs  for  standards. 
The  poor  old  regent  of  Pegu,  gover- 
nor of  Rangoon  when  the  British 
came  in  1852,  had  his  nostrils  and 
gullet  crammed  with  gunpowder, 
and  was  thus  blown  up.  But  the 
tale  of  horrors  is  not  one  to  enlarge 
upon.  They  were  conducted  by 
those  who  are  now  the  king's  most 
trusted  advisers.  All  the  three 
days  bands  of  music  were  playing 
throughout  the  palace,  and  dancers 
posturing  to  divert  attention  from 


what  was  going  on."1  This  list  by 
no  means  exhausts  the  number  of 
those  who  have  fallen  victims  to 
Theebaw's  malignity.  Following 
the  example  of  his  grandfather, 
who,  like  another  Saul,  was  in  the 
habit  of  hurling  a  javelin  at  any 
one  who  offended  him,  Theebaw  has 
placed  the  lives  of  many  members 
of  his  Court  in  jeopardy  by  means 
of  the  self-same  weapon ;  but  not 
being  so  good  a  shot  as  his  grand- 
sire,  he  has  not  succeeded  AS  yet 
in  doing  more  than  frightening 
his  intended  victims.  Like  many 
other  tyrants,  Theebaw  is  subject 
in  turn  to  the  tyranny  of  his  wife, 
a  cruel,  jealous,  and  violent  woman, 
who  gained  the  throne  by  the  re- 
fusal of  her  sister  to  accept  the 
position  of  queen.  The  fate  of 
this  strong-minded  recalcitrant  is 
shrouded  in  mystery,  but  the  pun- 
ishment meted  out  to  her  maids 
of  honour  is  well  known.  Their 
hands  were  chopped  off". 

An  evil  temper,  a  love  of  gin, 
the  society  of  cringing  counsellors, 
and  the  tyranny  of  a  shrewish  wife, 
have  made  Theebaw  a  pest  to  his 
countrymen.  The  monopolies  which 
Mengdon  abolished  have  been  re- 
vived ;  the  proposed  reforms  in  the 
constitution  have  been  thrown  to 
the  winds ;  and  universal  corrup- 
tion has  been  allowed  to  flourish 
unchecked.  The  natural  results 
have  followed.  The  outlying  pro- 
vinces are  in  a  chronic  state  of  dis- 
order, the  country  is  impoverished, 
and  each  year  the  area  over  which 
the  king's  writs  run  grows  gradu- 
ally smaller.  In  no  other  country 
in  the  world  would  such  a  state  of 
affairs  have  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue so  long;  and  the  time  cannot 
be  far  distant  when  the  drunken 
madman  who  now  oppresses  the 
land  will  be  driven  from  the  throne, 
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and  when,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  new 
order  of  things  will  dawn  upon  the 
distracted  country. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Bur- 
mese are  as  well  governed  as  they 
deserve  to  be,  and  that  they  are 
incapable  of  understanding  or  of 
enjoying  the  higher  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. A  glance  at  the  condi- 
tion of  the  natives  in  the  provinces 
subject  to  England  is  sufficient  to 
refute  this.  As  traders  they  are 
enterprising  and  industrious.  At 
Rangoon,  Maulmein,  and  other 
places,  they  show  a  pronounced 
commercial  spirit ;  most  of  the 
large  teak  -  forests  in  Siam  are 
leased  out  to  them  or  their  agents ; 
and  so  great  is  the  traffic  on  the 
railway  line  from  Rangoon  to 
Prome,  that  at  the  present  time 
it  is  the  best  paying  of  all  the 
Indian  Government  railways.  The 
towns  which  have  sprung  into 
existence  since  the  English  occu- 
pation testify  to  an  extraordinary 
growth  of  trade,  and  to  the  com- 
plete confidence  placed  by  the 
natives  in  their  present  rulers. 
Maulmein,  for  example,  which  in 
1826  was  a  mere  fishing -village, 
was  peopled  thirty  years  later  by 
60,000  souls  ;  and  within  the  same 
period  the  population  of  Akyab 
increased  from  a  handful  to  20,000. 
But  at  Rangoon  the  beneficent 
effect  of  our  rule  is  most  apparent. 
The  city,  which,  when  we  an- 
nexed it  in  1852,  was  merely  a 
collection  of  mean-looking  huts, 
intersected  by  narrow  alleys,  is 
now  a  handsome  town,  traversed 
in  every  direction  by  good  roads 
and  broad  streets.  The  public 
buildings  are  fine  and  imposing, 
and  a  naval  yard  with  repairing- 
slips  adds  to  the  wealth  and  con- 
venience of  the  port.  Between 
1869  and  1881  the  population  in- 
creased from  87,553  to  134,176; 
and  at  the  present  time  the  annual 
value  of  the  exports  amounts  to 


above  £2,500,000,  which  sum  is 
again  exceeded  by  the  value  of  the 
imports.  Schools  of  every  grade, 
hospitals,  churches,  and  charitable 
institutions,  abound  and  flourish  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  bow  to  a  beneficent 
Government,  compared  with  which 
the  mildest  Eastern  rule  is  a  grind- 
ing tyranny. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will 
be  apparent  that  our  wars  with 
Burmah,  and  our  annexation  of  the 
British  provinces,  were  the  direct 
and  inevitable  consequences  of  our 
position  in  India.  It  is  a  geo- 
graphical necessity  that  the  rulers 
of  India  should  have  a  preponderat- 
ing influence  in  Burmah ;  and  if 
the  king  had  been  willing  to  enter 
into  friendly  diplomatic  relations 
with  us,  the  desire  on  our  part  to 
become  possessed  of  an  inch  of  ter- 
ritory or  a  stone  of  a  fortress  would 
never  have  been  called  into  being. 
But  the  conduct  which  it  seemed 
good  to  successive  kings  to  pursue 
irresistibly  impelled  us  to  the  one 
course  which  lay  open  to  us ;  and 
in  this  case,  therefore,  the  taunts 
which  are  sometimes  levelled  at 
our  earlier  policy  in  India  are  alto- 
gether inapplicable.  And  further, 
we  have  the  gratification  of  know- 
ing that  while  our  advance  into 
Burmah  was  directed  by  causes 
beyond  the  sphere  of  our  influence, 
our  presence  has  been  an  unmixed 
good  to  the  people  of  the  annexed 
provinces.  We  found  them  down- 
trodden, poor,  and  ignorant;  and 
we  have  made  them  self-reliant 
and  well  to  do,  and  have  placed 
within  their  reach  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  good  and  sufficient 
education.  We  found  them  the 
victims  of  extortion,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  a  revolting  system  of  judi- 
cial cruelty;  and  we  have  given 
them  pure-handed  justice  and  an 
equitable  system  of  laws.  The 
wealthy  native  is  no  longer  obliged 
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to  hide  his  treasure  in  the  earth 
lest  it  should  be  wrested  from  him ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  every  in- 
ducement is  offered  him  to  turn  his 
one  talent  into  tens  of  talents  by 
means  of  the  countless  opportuni- 
ties for  trade  which  have  been 
opened  to  him. 

But  having  tested  by  these  re- 
forms the  capabilities  of  the  people 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
practical  civilisation,  the  question 
arises  whether,  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, we  should  not  attempt  to 
alleviate  some  of  the  miseries  un- 
der which  the  subjects  of  Theebaw 
still  groan.  By  a  judicious  use  of 
our  legitimate  influence,  the  coun- 
try might  unquestionably  be  so 
opened  up  as  to  make  it  susceptible 
of  improvement ;  and  though  Thee- 
baw has  hitherto  shown  himself 
callous  to  admonitions,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  if  he  found  his 
revenue  increasing  he  might  not 
be  brought  to  kiss  the  rod  and  to 
yield  assent  to  the  internal  ad- 
ministrative reforms  which  com- 
mon humanity  demands.  A  rail- 
way to  Bhamo  would  go  far  to- 
wards effecting  this  object,  and  our 
experience  of  railways  in  British 
Burmah  tends  to  show  that  such  a 
line  would  in  all  probability  trans- 
form the  face  of  the  country  and 
bring  peace  and  plenty  to  the  at 
present  down-trodden  natives. 

When  we  compare  our  transac- 
tions in  Burmah  with  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  French 
occupation  of  Cochin  -  China  and 
Tongking ;  when  we  look  upon  this 
picture  and  on  that, — it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  that  our  moral, 
political,  and  commercial  positions 
are  on  quite  a  different  footing  from 
those  of  the  French.  Their  advance 
has  been  throughout  an  unprovoked 
aggression ;  and  when  we  are  offi- 
cially told  that  it  was  begun,  and 
has  been  continued,  in  an  ambi- 
tious desire  to  "  damage  the  Eng- 


lish in  India,"  it  requires  an  un- 
usual amount  of  forbearance  to 
listen  with  patience  to  the  flimsy 
pretexts  with  which  their  apolo- 
gists attempt  to  defame  their  ene- 
mies, and  to  palliate  their  own 
misdeeds. 

Like  the  people  of  the  Chinese 
Shan  States,  the  Annamese  are  de- 
scended from  some  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  China,  who,  having  been  dis- 
possessed from  their  original  seats, 
found  for  themselves  a  newv  home 
in  the  long  strip  of  low-lying  coast- 
land  which  separates  the  inhospit- 
able Tran-ninh  range  of  mountains 
from  the  sea.  Geographically  as 
well  as  ethnographically,  there- 
fore, the  kingdom  of  Annam  forms 
part  of  the  Chinese  system,  and 
until  the  fifteenth  century  it 
virtually  remained  a  Chinese  pro- 
vince. About  that  period  a  re- 
bellion broke  out,  headed  by  Le 
Loi,  a  native  chieftain,  who  mas- 
sacred the  Chinese  garrisons  and 
proclaimed  himself  king.  This 
assumption  of  independence  was 
resented  by  the  Chinese,  who  sent 
several  armies  in  succession  against 
the  rebels.  But  the  province  was 
not  one  of  vital  importance  to  the 
empire ;  and  after  some  years  of 
undecided  warfare,  the  emperor 
agreed  to  acknowledge  the  newly 
established  kingdom  on  condition 
that  it  remained  tributary,  and  that 
the  kings  received  their  patents  of 
royalty  from  Peking.  For  a  couple 
of  centuries  things  went  smoothly 
with  the  new  State ;  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  Viceroy  of  Cochin  - 
China  rebelled  against  his  liege  lord, 
established  his  independence,  and 
left  only  the  province  of  Tongking 
to  the  successor  of  Le  Loi.  The 
example  of  successful  rebellion  set 
by  these  usurpers  was  as  infectious 
as  it  usually  is ;  and  after  several 
attempts  had  been  made  by  am- 
bitious chiefs  to  subvert  their  rule, 
a  rebel  leader  arose  on  the  Chinese 
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frontier  who  swept  over  the  two 
kingdoms,  driving  the  reigning  de- 
scendant of  Le  Loi  for  succour  to 
Peking,  and  Gia  Long,  the  King 
of  Cochin-China,  to  Bangkok  for 
assistance. 

Neither  of  the  fugitives  gained 
the  support  he  looked  for.  The 
Court  of  Peking  manifested  a  chil- 
ling indifference  to  the  woes  of  its 
tributary ;  and  the  King  of  Siam, 
while  offering  every  hospitality, 
refused  every  aid.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances Gia  Long  was  readily 
induced  to  listen  to  the  proposal  of 
Bishop  Pigneaux  de  Behaine,  the 
chief  of  the  Jesuit  Mission  at 
Bangkok,  to  allow  his  son  to  ac- 
company the  Bishop  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  the  help  of  the 
French  king  against  his  father's 
enemies.  In  support  of  this  ap- 
plication the  Bishop  addressed  a 
memorandum  to  Louis  XVI.,  in 
which  he  set  forth  that — . 

"The  balance  of  political  power  in 
India  appears  at  the  present  moment 
to  be  largely  in  favour  of  the  English, 
and  one  may  be  justified  in  looking 
upon  it  as  a  matter  of  no  little  diffi- 
culty to  restore  the  equilibrium.  In 
my  opinion  the  establishment  of  a 
French  colony  in  Cochin-China  will 
be  the  surest  and  most  efficacious 
means  to  the  end.  .  .  .  The  most  cer- 
tain way  of  damaging  the  English  in 
India  is  to  ruin,  or  at  any  rate  to 
weaken,  her  commerce  in  time  of  peace. 
Being  situated  nearer  to  China,  we 
should  undoubtedly  absorb  much  of 
her  trade.  ...  In  time  of  war  it 
would  be  still  more  easy  to  stop  all 
commerce  between  China  and  any 
hostile  nations.  .  .  .  From  such  a  coign 
of  vantage  it  would  be  easy  to  inter- 
fere with  the  designs  which  the  Eng- 
lish evidently  have  of  extending  their 
frontier  more  to  the  East." 

These  arguments  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  king,  who  en- 
tered into  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive alliance  with  Gia  Long,  by 
which  he  bound  himself  to  restore 
his  protege  to  the  throne  in  return 
for  conditions  which  made  him 


virtually  the  protector  of  Annam. 
But  the  evil  days  which  fell  upon 
France     immediately     afterwards 
made  the  fulfilment  of  the  king's 
promise  impossible  ;  and  the  alter- 
natives were  thus  presented  to  the 
Bishop  of  either  letting  the  matter 
drop,  or  of  accomplishing  by  private 
enterprise  the  frustrated  intention 
of  the  king.     Without  hesitation 
he    adopted    the     last    of     these 
courses ;   and  having  recruited  in 
France  a  well-armed  and  fairly  dis- 
ciplined force,  he  invaded  Cochin- 
China,  and  succeeded  in  placing  the 
crown  of  Annam  once  again  on  the 
head  of  Gia  Long.     The  restored 
king  showed  his   appreciation   of 
the  service  done  him  by  shower- 
ing rewards  on  the  officers  of  the 
French  forces,  by  employing  them 
to   rebuild  his  fortresses,  and   by 
extending   his    protection    to    the 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries.    But 
no  sooner  had  the  first  fervour  of 
his  gratitude  evaporated  than  he 
reversed  his  tactics,  and  eventually 
bequeathed  his  throne  to  his  young- 
est son,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
heir   of   his   eldest   son  who   had 
pleaded  his  cause  in  Paris.     This 
nomination  pointed  clearly  to  the 
way  the  popular  breeze  was  blow- 
ing, and  the  iron  hand  of  persecu- 
tion began  again  to  fall  heavily  on 
the  missionaries  and  their  converts. 
Between  1833  and  1839  two  mis- 
sionaries were  strangled,  eight  were 
beheaded,    and   one   was   torn   to 
pieces,  having  been  previously  tor- 
tured with  hot  irons.     As  years 
went  on,  the  persecution  gathered 
strength,  and  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Thien  Tri  in  1840,  and  of 
Tu  Due  in  1848,  brought  no  relief 
to  the   sufferers.     The  occasional 
appearance  of  a  French  frigate  off 
Tourane,  the  port  ceded  to  France 
by    Louis  XVI. 's   treaty,    tempo- 
rarily ameliorated  their  condition ; 
but  it  was  not   until    1859    that 
any  serious  attempt  was  made  to 
render    their    lives    and   property 
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secure.  In  that  year  Admiral 
Rigault  de  Genouilly  captured 
Saigon  by  assault,  and  attempted 
to  open  negotiations  with  the 
Court  of  Hue.  But  the  Chinese 
war  of  1860  made  any  1  H-.her 
military  operations  impossible  . 
the  time  being.  So  soon,  however, 
as  the  treaty  was  signed  at  Peking, 
French  reinforcements  were  sent 
to  Saigon  ;  and  without  encounter- 
ing any  serious  opposition,  Admi- 
ral Charnier  made  himself  master 
of  the  provinces  of  Miho  and  Bien 
Hoa,  in  Cochin-China. 

These  victories  brought  Annam- 
ese  diplomatists  into  the  field ; 
and  in  1862  a  treaty  was  signed, 
by  the  terms  of  which  the  captured 
province,  together  with  that  of  Gia 
Dinh  and  the  island  of  Poulo  Con- 
dore,  were  ceded  to  the  French. 
To  this  document  Tu  Due  affixed 
his  signature,  with  the  object  of 
putting  an  end  to  any  further  ad- 
vance, but  without  any  intention 
of  abiding  loyally  by  it.  He  knew 
that  in  the  presence  of  forcemajeure 
he  had  no  choice  but  to  yield ;  but 
he  consoled  himself  under  the  mis- 
fortune by  looking  forward  to  a 
time  when,  the  balance  of  power 
being  reversed,  he  would  be  able 
to  tear  up  the  treaty  and  drive 
the  foreigners  into  the  sea.  In 
his  ignorance  he  exaggerated  his 
own  strength,  and  ignored  the  am- 
bitious designs  of  the  invaders. 
Either  with  or  without  his  cognis- 
ance, disturbances  shortly  after- 
wards broke  out  in  the  ceded  pro- 
vinces. This  was  exactly  what 
the  French  wanted.  The  disturb- 
ances were  easily  quelled,  and  the 
provinces  of  Vinh-luong,  Chandoc, 
and  Ha-tien  were  seized  as  prizes 
of  war. 

While  the  blow  inflicted  by  this 
further  loss  of  territory  was  still 
smarting,  Tu  Due  was  called  upon 
to  face  a  formidable  disturbance  in 
Northern  Tongking,  caused  by  the 
defeated  Tai-ping  rebels,  who,  when 


driven  out  of  China,  moved  along 
the  southern  route  previously  tra- 
velled by  the  ancestors  of  the 
Annamese.  These  men,  known  as 
the  Yellow-flags  and  Black-flags, 
to  whom  brigandage  was  as  the 
breath  of  their  nostrils,  found  con- 
genial allies  in  the  pirates  and  out- 
laws who  infested  the  northern 
coasts.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
dilemma  in  which  Tu  Due  was 
thus  placed,  the  French  proposed 
to  him  that  a  joint  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  French  and  Annamese 
troops,  should  be  sent  into  the  dis- 
turbed districts.  But  Tu  Due  had 
grown  wary,  and  he  declined  the 
proffered  aid.  The  French,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  be  easily  turned 
from  their  designs,  and  they  inti- 
mated to  the  king  their  intention 
of  taking  the  field  either  with  him 
or  without  him.  The  war  of  1870 
put  an  end  for  the  time  to  this 
scheme ;  but  the  instant  that  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed,  Cap- 
tain Senez  was  despatched  to  the 
Red  River,  ostensibly  to  restore 
order,  but  really  to  attempt  to 
open  its  waters  to  French  trade. 
In  this  object  he  was  supported  by 
Dupuis,  an  adventurer  who,  tempted 
by  the  reported  wealth  of  the  gold- 
mines of  Tongking,  had  already 
secured  a  passport  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  Kwangtung,  authorising  him 
to  ascend  the  Red  River  as  far  as 
the  Yunnan  frontier.  This  permit 
was  obviously  insufficient  without 
the  sanction  of  the  King  of  An- 
nam  ;  and  as  this  was  persistently 
refused,  Dupuis,  who  had  with  him 
some  300  or  400  desperadoes,  deter- 
mined to  substitute  force  for  nego- 
tiation. Without  much  difficulty 
he  penetrated  into  Yunnan ;  and 
when  on  his  return  to  Hanoi  he 
found  the  authorities  still  hostile, 
he  landed  his  followers,  overawed 
the  officials,  and  issued  a  proclama- 
tion "  au  peuple  Tonkinois,"  recom- 
mending them  to  follow  their  usual 
avocations,  and  to  leave  the  man- 
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darins,  with  whom  alone  he  had  a 
quarrel,  to  settle  matters  with  him. 

In  this  difficulty  both  sides  ap- 
pealed to  Saigon, — Dupuis  for  sup- 
port against  the  mandarins,  and 
the  mandarins  for  the  recall  of 
Dupuis.  Naturally  the  French 
Governor  of  Cochin  -  China  did 
neither ;  but  by  way  of  a  compro- 
mise he  sent  M.  Gamier,  a  French 
officer  who  had  already  distin- 
guished himself  in  China,  to  ar- 
range matters  between  the  dispu- 
tants. The  Governor's  choice  fell 
on  M.  Gamier,  as  being  a  man 
who  was  known  to  desire  the 
annexation  of  Tongking  for  the 
double  purpose  of  injuring  English 
influence  and  of  advancing  that 
of  France.  "I  wish,"  he  wrote 
in  1873,  "to  see  a  French  garrison 
in  Tongking  and  a  railway  connect- 
ing Yunnan  with  the  Red  River. 
The  English  will  never  get  over 
that !  I  feel  that  if  I  am  sup- 
ported, Indo-China  is  French." 

Following  the  bent  of  these 
ideas,  Gamier  threw  himself  cor- 
dially into  Dupuis's  schemes ;  and 
as  the  mandarins  were  still  recal- 
citrant, he  issued  another  procla- 
mation "au  peuple  Tonkinois," 
assuring  them  that  he  was  not  at 
war  with  their  countrymen,  and 
then  proceeded  to  make  war  by 
capturing  the  citadel  of  Hanoi. 
As  though  the  loss  of  Hanoi  had 
broken  the  spirit  of  the  Annatnese, 
the  remaining  fortified  towns  fell 
almost  without  resistance  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  within  a 
few  weeks  Gamier  found  himself 
master  of  the  delta  of  the  Red 
River.  But  though  in  Eastern 
countries  courage  and  dash  bear 
down  all  opposition  for  the  mo- 
ment, there  comes  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing; and  so  Gamier  found.  So 
soon  as  they  had  recovered  from 
their  surprise  at  the  rapidity  of 
the  French  victories,  the  Annam- 
ese,  with  the  help  of  their  Chinese 
allies,  began  to  close  round  the 


victors,  and  in  an  attempt  to  drive 
off  the  oncoming  hosts,  Gamier 
met  with  his  death. 

Even  before  this  catastrophe, 
the  Governor  of  Saigon,  alarmed 
at  Garnier's  warlike  proceeding, 
had  despatched  M.  Philastre  as 
commissioner  to  adjudicate  on  af- 
fairs in  Tongking.  M.  Philastre 
was  a  man  who,  while  fully  recog- 
nising the  importance  of  securing 
Tongking  for  France,  was  entirely 
opposed  to  the  warlike  proceedings 
of  Gamier,  and  his  first  step  was 
therefore  to  withdraw  the  French 
garrisons  from  the  captured  towns. 
This  done,  he  made  a  treaty  with 
the  king  by  which  the  Red  River 
was  declared  open  to  commerce ; 
French  consuls  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed at  specified  places,  to  whom 
power  was  given  to  refuse  permis- 
sion to  obnoxious  Europeans  to 
settle  in  the  country ;  and  the 
customs  duties  were  to  be  reduced 
by  one-half  on  all  goods  imported 
in  French  ships. 

In  no  sense  was  there  a  protec- 
torate proclaimed  by  this  instru- 
ment; and  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor at  Peking,  when  urged  by  the 
Governor  of  Cochiii-China  to  as- 
sume the  fact  of  a  protectorate, 
in  his  communications  with  the 
Chinese  Government  replied,  "J'ai 
craint  de  m'avancer  sur  ce  terrain 
brulant,  et  dans  la  lettre  que  j'ai 
£crite  au  Prince  Kung,  en  lui 
envoyant  une  copie  du  traite^ 
d'amitie  du  15  mars,  j'ai  glisse 
sur  cette  question."  So  mani- 
festly was  this  the  case,  that  the 
French  Government  appointed  M. 
Riviere  to  the  command  in  Tong- 
king, with  special  orders  to  make 
another  and  a  more  definite 
treaty.  The  capture  of  Hanoi 
and  other  towns  in  the  delta 
of  the  Red  River  by  this  officer, 
and  the  subsequent  disasters 
which  overtook  his  force,  ending 
in  his  own  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  are  events  too  well 
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known  to  need  recapitulation. 
Neither  will  it  be  necessary  to 
mention  more  than  the  results  of 
the  operations  of  the  last  two 
years.  The  capture  of  the  capital, 
Hue,  by  Admiral  Courbet,  followed 
quickly  on  the  death  of  Riviere, 
and  brought  about  a  treaty  which 
was  sufficiently  definite  to  satisfy 
the  most  exacting.  The  first 
clause  ran :  "  Annam  recognises 
the  French  protectorate,  and  binds 
herself  to  hold  no  communication 
with  any  foreign  Powers  except 
through  the  intermediary  of  the 
French  resident  at  the  Court  of 
Hue." 

Though  this  treaty  was  exacted 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
signed  under  pressure,  the  French 
proceeded  to  act  on  its  provisions 
at  once.  The  suppression  of  dis- 
order and  brigandage  having  been 
their  professed  motive  for  inter- 
fering in  the  affairs  of  Tongking, 
they  advanced  up  the  Red  River 
and  captured  Sontay.  It  was 
plainly  impossible  that  China 
could  remain  passive  and  see  a 
kingdom  which  had  been  her  vas- 
sal for  many  centuries  overrun  by 
a  foreign  Power ;  and  after  vig- 
orously but  in  vain  protesting 
against  the  outrages  thus  com- 
mitted, she  found  herself  com- 
pelled to  take  up  arms  in  defence 
of  her  tributary.  How  the  hos- 
tilities between,  the  two  Powers 
dragged  on,  how  successes  and 
disasters  overtook  each  in  turn, 
and  how,  finally,  peace  was  made 
by  China  agreeing  to  recognise 
the  French  protectorate  over  An- 
nam, are  well  known.  The  net 
result  of  it  all  is,  that  at  the 
present  moment  France  has  incor- 
porated into  her  dominions  the 
whole  littoral,  extending  upwards 
of  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
from  the  Chinese  province  of 
Kwaiig  -  tung  to  the  frontier  of 
Cambodia. 

As  we  have  already  said,  French 


designs  on  Annam  began  in  a  de- 
sire to  inflict  a  stab  on  the  pros- 
perity of  England,  and  they  were 
doubtless  subsequently  fostered 
by  the  reported  mineral  wealth 
of  the  country.  Later  investiga- 
tions have,  however,  thrown  con- 
siderable doubts  on  the  value  of 
the  coal  and  other  mines ;  and 
unquestionably  the  difficulty  of 
getting  at  them  is  so  great,  that, 
under  French  auspices,  their  prac- 
tical importance,  even  supposing 
them  to  be  as  rich  as  they  were 
represented  to  be,  amounts  to 
very  little.  In  fact,  the  invasion 
of  Annam  is  another  instance  of 
the  invincible  habit  which  the 
French  have  of  undertaking  arduous 
and  difficult  campaigns  with  light 
hearts  begotten  of  ignorance.  To 
the  politicians  of  the  Boulevards, 
the  conquest  of  a  country  defended 
by  oriental  soldiers  appears  to  be 
a  matter  of  easy  accomplishment. 
But  it  never  enters  into  their  cal- 
culations that  a  country  to  be  an- 
nexed must  not  only  be  conquered 
but  must  be  held, — that  though 
by  a  succession  of  daring  dashes 
it  may  be  possible  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  fortresses  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  that  handful  may  very 
readily  melt  away  before  repeated 
attacks  made  by  overwhelming 
numbers.  These  lessons  they  seem 
incapable  of  taking  to  heart,  and 
year  after  year  they  throw  away 
the  lives  and  treasure  of  their 
countrymen  in  such  fruitless  enter- 
prises as  the  attacks  on  Madagas- 
car and  Annam,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  banks  of  the  Congo. 

For  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  with  rapidly  increasing 
numbers  and  narrow  limits  of 
territory,  colonies  are  absolutely 
necessary  as  homes  for  our  sur- 
plus population.  The  want  first 
made  itself  felt,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  colonies  followed  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  natural  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  But  so  far  from 
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France  being  over-populated,  great 
difficulty  is  found  in  some  country 
districts  to  procure  labourers  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  and  so 
far  from  there  being  any  natural 
desire  on  the  part  of  Frenchmen 
to  emigrate  to  French  colonies,  it 
was,  as  late  as  1883,  considered 
necessary  by  the  Colonial  Minis- 
ter to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  loan 
of  2,000,000  francs  to  encourage 
emigration  to  Algeria,  the  nearest 
and  best -liked  of  their  depend- 
encies. But  there  is  no  need  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  French- 
men do  not  make  good  colonists. 
They  lack  that  mixture  of  adven- 
turous spirit  and  power  of  perse- 
vering industry  which  has  enabled 
us  to  turn  the  virgin  soils  of 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Aus- 
tralia into  fruitful  fields.  They 
have  not  the  courage  to  go  out 
alone  into  new  and  untried  re- 
gions, and  they  mope  and  sicken 
when  they  find  themselves  cut  off 
from  their  friends  and  separated 
from  their  country.  Statistics 
show  that  not  more  than  4000 
emigrants  leave  the  shores  of 
France  in  a  year,  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  about  300 
who  go  to  Algeria,  find  their  way 
to  British  colonies  and  the  United 
States.  This  predilection  for 
other  dependencies  then  their  own 
is  to  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  the  French  colo- 
nies are  ill  chosen  with  regard  to  cli- 
mate— the  paddy-fields  of  Cochin- 
China  and  Annam,  the  rocky  ra- 
vines of  Madagascar,  and  the 
swamps  of  the  Congo,  being  one 
and  all  eminently  unsuited  to 
the  European  constitution ;  and 
secondly,  the  inveterate  tendency 
of  the  French  official  mind  to- 
wards bureaucratic  institutions  re- 
sults in  the  imposition  on  every 
newly  acquired  province  of  hosts 
of  officials,  who  take  a  delight  in 
justifying  their  existence  by  in- 
flicting vexatious  enactments  and 


petty  annoyances  on  all  who  come 
under  their  sway. 

And  if,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
some  300  emigrants  visit  Algeria, 
the  best  -  favoured  and  the  most 
easily  accessible  of  the  French 
colonies,  what  hope  can  there  be 
for  the  success  of  such  distant 
dependencies  as  Cochin-China  and 
Annam  7  It  is  stated  by  Mr  Scott, 
in  his  recent  work  '  France  and 
Tongking,'  that  at  the  present 
time,  after  France  has  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  Cochin- Chinese  pro- 
vinces for  three-and-twenty  years, 
only  one  French  mercantile  firm 
is  to  be  found  at  Saigon.  It  is  a 
fact,  also,  that  for  the  first  eighteen 
months  after  the  signature  of  the 
much  -  vaunted  Franco  -  Annamese 
treaty  of  1874,  no  French  merchant- 
vessel  entered  the  Red  River. 
Eleven  English  ships,  six  German, 
and  116  Chinese  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opening  of  the  new 
ports,  but  not  one  French.  But 
the  climax  is  reached  when  we 
find  that  in  Cochin-China  the  pop- 
ulation declined  from  1,597,013  in 
1880,  to  1,549,497  in  1883.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  annual  value 
of  the  imports  and  exports  shows 
a  slight  tendency  to  increase. 
Thus,  according  to  official  returns, 
the  imports  in  1878  were  of  the 
value  of  8,432,889  dollars,  and 
four  years  later  this  amount  had 
risen  to  9,224,735  dollars.  In 
the  same  way  the  exports  within 
the  same  period  crept  up  from 
10,384,929  dollars  to  11,812,415 
dollars.  Notoriously  the  colony 
is  a  constant  drain  on  the  Repub- 
lican treasury ;  and  unless  in  the 
future  there  should  be  a  steady 
influx  of  emigrants  from  France, 
the  outlay  will  have  been  found  to 
have  been  incurred  for  the  benefit  of 
other  nationalities  alone.  Among 
the  resident  French  population, 
there  is  in  common,  with  the  pop- 
ulation generally,  a  marked  tend- 
ency towards  numerical  decline, 
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as  is  shown  by  the  official  statis- 
tics of  1880,  from  which  we  learn 
that  in  that  year  at  Saigon  there 
were  7  French  marriages,  46  births, 
and  102  deaths. 

Not  only,  however,  do  French- 
men make  bad  colonists,  but  they 
everywhere  fail  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence and  enlist  the  co-operation 
of  the  natives  over  whom  they 
assume  rule.  The  French  moral 
fibre  is  not  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  enervating  and  demor- 
alising effect  of  debased  oriental 
life.  Instead  of  raising  the  natives 
to  their  own  level,  they  fall  to  the 
level  of  the  natives,  and  by  this 
process  they  lose  all  title  to  respect, 
as  well  as  all  the  influence  for 
good  which  should  attach  to  them 
as  belonging  to  a  higher  and 
a  Christian  civilisation.  With 
the  loss  of  respect  goes  also  the 
confidence  of  the  natives  in  the 
justice  and  fair  dealing  of  their 
conquerors,  and  the  French  have 
no  other  weapon  than  the  chasse- 
pot  with  which  to  encounter  the 
dislike  and  unwillingness  to  sub- 
mit thus  engendered.  The  result  is 
that  a  permanent  garrison  of  4500 
men  is  required  to  support  the  1862 
civil  functionaries  who  govern 
Cochin-China ;  and  in  Tunis  and 
Algeria,  with  a  population  of  less 
than  3,000,000,  an  occupying  force 
of  75,000  men  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  peace.  A  com- 
parison of  these  figures  with  the 
statistics  of  India,  where  with  a 
population  of  250,000,000,  50,000 
British  troops  are  held  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  protect  the  country  from 
disorder  and  violence,  illustrates 
the  different  effects  produced  on 
orientals  by  the  objectless  and 
tyrannical  rule  of  France,  and  the 
wise  and  just  government  of 
England.  Unfortunately,  also,  in 
moments  of  danger  and  excite- 
ment, the  tiger  element  in  the 
French  character  shows  itself  with 
terrible  results  ;  and  the  atrocious 


cruelties  of  which  soldiers  fighting 
under  the  tricolour  have  at  times 
been  guilty  in  Algeria  and  Annam 
add  enormously  to  the  weight 
under  which  French  rule  has  to 
struggle,  and  have  left  a  legacy  of 
hate  which  would  take  many  years 
of  even,  just,  and  temperate  gov- 
ernment to  obliterate  from  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

As  colonies,  Cochin-China  and  An- 
nam, including  Tongking,  are  and 
must  remain  valueless  to  France ; 
but  more  than  this,  they  are  prov- 
ing extremely  costly.  So  eminently 
unsuited  are  their  climates  to  the 
French  constitution,  that  it  is  found 
impossible  to  keep  soldiers  in  An- 
nam for  more  than  two  years  at  a 
time,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  re- 
duce this  period  to  eighteen  months. 
The  constant  passage  to  and  fro  of 
troops  thus  made  necessary,  entails 
an  expenditure  of  money  and  men 
which  forms  not  the  least  heavy 
tax  which  France  has  to  pay  for 
the  glory  of  possessing  colonies,  and 
of  establishing  an  empire  in  Asia. 

At  present  the  desire  of  inflict- 
ing a  humiliation  on  England, 
which  has  been  the  mainspring  of 
their  Eastern  policy,  has  made 
every  burden  appear  light  in  the 
eyes  of  Frenchmen.  By  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  protectorate  over 
Annam,  they  have  gained  a  firm 
footing  in  the  Indo-Chinese  penin- 
sula, and  they  will  probably  now  ad- 
vance a  step  further  in  prosecution 
of  their  ultimate  design,  by  pushing 
on  the  diplomatic  intrigues  which 
have  been  brewing  for  some  time 
in  Cambodia,  Siam,  and  Burmah. 
Already  a  quasi  protectorate  is 
claimed  over  Cambodia,  and  already 
attempts  have  been  made  to  estab- 
lish preponderating  French  inter- 
ests both  at  Bangkok  andMandalay. 
Events  will  show  how  far  the 
French  Government  is  prepared  to 
go  in  furtherance  of  the  scheme, 
but  it  would  be  absurd  in  us  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  dangers  which 
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this  aggressive  policy  is  likely  to 
occasion  to  our  influence  and  com- 
merce in  Indo-China.  We  may 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  a  French  em- 
pire in  the  East  as  being  chimeri- 
cal, but  much  mischief  may  be 
done  in  attempting  to  establish  it. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  eggs  must 
be  broken  before  an  omelet  can 
be  made,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  bad  cook  may  break  the 
necessary  eggs  and  yet  fail  to  pro- 
duce an  omelet.  With  Cambo- 
dia virtually  French,  with  Siam 
bullied  into  compliance  with  French 
schemes,  and  with  Burmah  alien- 
ated from  us,  our  trade  in  Indo- 
China  would  inevitably  suffer,  and 
we  should  find  a  second  Afghan- 
istan established  on  our  eastern 
frontier,  which,  in  time  of  war  and 
of  foreign  complications,  would  be 
used  as  an  instrument  to  plague  us. 
Fortunately  the  King  of  Siam 
is  a  man  of  wisdom  and  enlighten- 
ment, and  is  quite  able  to  see  clearly 
in  which  direction  the  true  interests 
of  his  countrymen  lie.  He  sees 
that,  by  developing  the  resources 
of  his  country  and  by  educating 
his  people,  he  may  elevate  it  and 
them  into  a  position  which  will 
enable  him  to  hold  his  own  against 
all  comers.  He  sees  that  in  the 
countries  which,  through  weakness, 
have  been  compelled  to  yield  to 
France,  anarchy  has  succeeded  to 
the  rule,  however  imperfect,  of  the 
native  sovereigns,  and  that  trade 
has  remained  stationary.  He  sees 
clearly  enough  that  France  is 
stretching  out  her  retractile  claws 
in  the  direction  of  his  country,  and 
he  looks  to  us  to  give  him  that 
legitimate  support  which  will  en- 
able him  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments with  which  he  is  threat- 
ened. It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
fate  of  Cambodia  is  almost  past 


praying  for ;  but  Siam  is  still  free, 
and  might,  if  backed  by  the  sup- 
port which  a  firm  line  of  policy  on 
our  part  would  supply,  form  a 
strong  and  definite  barrier  to  the 
French  advance.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  urging  on  the  In- 
dian Office  the  wisdom  of  extend- 
ing railways  in  British  Burmah, 
and  of  connecting  that  possession 
with  Western  China,  through  Siam 
and  the  Shan  States.  If  these  views 
prevail,  not  only  will  British  trade 
be  greatly  benefited,  but  Siam  will 
receive  a  substantial  measure  of 
the  support  she  requires.  But  the 
present  juncture  is  one  to  which 
the  old  proverb,  "  Bis  dat  qui 
cito  dat,"  is  eminently  applicable. 
Events  in  the  peninsula  are  march- 
ing apace,  and  all  the  quicker  be- 
cause the  French  undertakings  in 
Cochin-China  and  Tongking  have 
not  been  successful.  A  rapid,  and,  if 
possible,  a  victorious  onward  move- 
ment is  likely  to  commend  itself 
to  the  French  commanders  as  the 
easiest  way  of  obliterating  the  re- 
collection of  past  errors.  Though 
possibly  this  might  temporarily 
accomplish  the  desired  result,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  doomed  to 
ultimate  failure,  while  the  misery 
it  would  inflict  on  the  native  popu- 
lations may  be  gauged  by  that  al- 
ready endured  under  like  condi- 
tions by  the  people  of  Cochin-China 
and  Tongking.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  truest  and  best  policy 
for  us  to  pursue  lies  plainly  before 
us.  We  should  at  once  establish 
a  firm  alliance  with  the  threatened 
States,  and  thus  prevent  any  fur- 
ther extension  of  that  system  of 
"  colonisation "  which  has  been 
justly  described  by  M.  Clemenceau 
as  "  a  series  of  crimes  and  oppres- 
sions." 
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COUNT  RAMASSY,  alias  Tom 
Brockley,  nowise  disconcerted  by 
his  interview  with  his  family;  not 
in  the  least  inclined  to  give  up  his 
lark ;  beginning,  in  fact,  to  really 
enjoy  it  as  the  enterprise  became 
more  complicated  and  difficult, — 
presented  himself  next  morning 
soon  after  breakfast  at  Hugh 
Millerby's  rooms.  He  had  not 
given  the  comet  papers  to  Profes- 
sor Quickset  after  all.  The  happy 
thought  had  occurred  to  him  of 
using  them  so  as  to  give  an  air  of 
reality  to  his  assumed  rank  and 
interest  in  science. 

Hugh  hailed  him  as  soon  as  he 
entered  with  a  question  about  the 
symposium  between  bishops  and 
men  of  science.  He  had  thought 
about  the  scheme  a  good  deal  in 
the  interval.  How  had  it  gone 
off] 

So  frank  and  ingratiating  was 
the  foreigner,  that  Hugh  already 
treated  him  as  an  old  and  intimate 
acquaintance.  Young  men  make 
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friendships  quickly ;  and  besides, 
there  were  the  confidences  that  had 
passed  between  them  to  produce  a 
rapid  development  of  friendly  feel- 
ing. The  Count  had  told  Hugh 
about  his  wife  and  his  mission,  and 
had  asked  his  advice  in  important 
personal  affairs.  Hugh  had  in 
turn  intrusted  him  with  the  papers 
about  the  comet.  It  was  thus  with 
something  of  the  lively  interest  of 
a  fellow  -  conspirator  that  Hugh 
awaited  his  report  concerning  a 
dinner  intended  to  be  the  first  move 
towards  a  great  intellectual  and 
moral  reconstruction. 

"  It  was  very  pleasant,"  was  the 
report.  "There  was  a  great  deal 
of  talk,  some  of  it  very  brilliant. 
They  all  seemed  on  their  mettle. 
More  than  one  of  the  company 
assured  me  privately,  on  saying 
good  night,  that  they  had  never 
enjoyed  a  dinner-party  more." 

"But  the  cause1?"  interrogated 
Hugh,  with  a  tendency  to  frivolous 
ridicule,  that  was  considerably  re- 
2F 
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pressed  by  the  grave,  almost  de- 
jected air  with  which  the  Count 
communicated  his  report.  "Not 
much  visible  progress,  I  daresay." 

"One  could  hardly  expect  it," 
sighed  the  Count.  "  The  rapproche- 
ment must  be  gradual,"  he  added, 
after  a  pause.  "I  am  afraid  you 
think  it  rather  a  desperate  cause1?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Hugh,  eva- 
sively. "  Everything  must  have  a 
beginning." 

"  Confess,  now,"  persisted  the 
Count,  "  you  think  it  absurd  of  a 
young  man  like  me  to  try  to  make 
a  revolution  ?  Absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous— a  very  poor  joke,  in  fact? 
What  am  1 1  A  young  man  with 
a  certain  fortune,  with  no  greater 
abilities  than  hundreds  of  other 
young  men,  with  no  standing  in 
particular.  Why  should  people 
listen  to  me,  when  I  have  nothing 
to  propose  but  what  has  occurred 
to  everybody  as  a  highly  desirable 
thing  ?  If  I  were  a  member  of  a 
royal  family,  I  might  get  a  certain 
following  as  a  well-disposed  enthu- 
siastic youth,  ignorant  of  the  world ; 
but  suppose  I  had  told  my  guests 
last  night  my  designs  upon  them, 
would  they  not  have  laughed  in 
my  face  ? " 

Hugh  felt  rather  ashamed  of 
himself  for  having  shown  a  dis- 
position to  treat  the  subject  light- 
ly, and  did  not  very  well  know 
what  to  say  in  answer  to  these 
awkward  questions.  He  could 
only  stammer  out  the  common- 
place saying  that  every  reformer 
must  appear  ridiculous  at  first,  and 
that  if  people  thought  too  much 
about  their  own  insignificance, 
there  never  would  be  any  progress. 
"As  we  agreed  yesterday  about 
swindlers,  a  reformer  must  look 
like  anybody  else  when  he  begins. 
There  is  no  obvious  bump  on  his 
head,  no  flame  flickering  before  his 
face,  to  proclaim  him.  At  least  it 
is  not  visible  till  he  succeeds." 


"It  does  seem  the  right  thing 
to  begin  by  making  leading  men 
on  opposite  sides  personally  known 
as  men — as  members  of  society 
— as  social  units, — does  it  not  ?  " 
asked  the  Count,  as  if  eager  to 
have  his  companion's  valued  opin- 
ion. "  Don't  you  think  so  1  I  am 
right  so  far?"" 

Thus  appealed  to,  and  taking 
the  question  in  all  seriousness,  the 
good-natured  Millerby  searched  for 
language  in  which,  without  hurt- 
ing the  enthusiast's  feelings,  he 
might  convey  an  objection  that 
had  occurred  to  him.  "  I  don't  see, 
unless  you  had  something  to  put 
before  them  as  a  basis  of  reconcili- 
ation, how ' 

"Ah,  I  see,"  interrupted  the 
Count ;  "  I  must  have  a  pro- 
gramme." And  he  relapsed  into 
gloom. 

"The  conversation,  I  suppose," 
hazarded  Millerby,  after  a  little, 
"  did  not  run  much  on  controverted 
topics  last  night  1 " 

"  No,"  replied  the  Count,  rous- 
ing himself.  "  There  was  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  your  comet, 
however." 

"  Respectful  or  derisive  1 " 

"Partly  both.  When  I  sug- 
gested that  a  century  ago  the  an- 
nouncement of  such  a  comet  would 
have  caused  immense  excitement 
all  through  the  country,  Quickset 
laughed  and  said  we  were  beyond 
that  stage  now.  But  Glenville, 
the  editor  of  the  '  Sphinx '- 

"So  you  had  Glenville  there 
too.  I  thought  you  were  to  have 
only  bishops  and  scientists." 

"  One  of  the  bishops  disappointed 
me,  so  I  asked  Glenville,  who  was 
in  the  club,  to  join  us.  It  was 
better,  after  all,  to  have  one  journal- 
ist, was  it  not  ?  You  know  Glen- 
ville, I  suppose.  He  seems  a  little 
erratic,  but  he  holds  his  own  bril- 
liantly in  conversation :  extraor- 
dinary spirits  he  seems  to  have,  and 
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yet  he  must  work  hard  too.  What 
a  fortune  for  a  man  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  Glenville  slight- 
ly. He  is  a  member  of  the  Junior 
Pantheon  also." 

"  He  told  me  he  was  to  lunch 
there  to-day." 

"  Well,  but  what  did  he  say 
about  the  comet  ?  He  surely  didn't 
venture  to  contradict  Quickset  on 
his  own  ground  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  he  did.  Want  of  cour- 
age, I  should  say,  is  not  his  weak 
point.  He  did  not  exactly  contra- 
dict Quickset,  but  he  chaffed  him 
rather  effectively  about  the  dog- 
matism of  men  of  science,  and 
nearly  succeeded  in  making  Quick- 
set angry,  which  seemed  to  afford 
him  great  delight." 

"  And  the  bishops  ?  This  must 
have  been  nuts  for  them.  But  I 
beg  your  pardon,  you  don't  under- 
stand our  slang." 

"  I  think  I  know  what  you 
mean.  A  bonne  bouche,  is  it  not  1 
Yes.  They  seemed  to  take  an  un- 
holy pleasure  in  the  troubles  of 
their  enemy.  I  thought  it  prudent 
to  change  the  conversation  after  a 
little." 

We,  who  know  more  about 
Count  Ramassy  than  Hugh  Mil- 
lerby  did  at  the  time,  may  wonder 
at  the  latter's  stupidity,  because  it 
never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt 
whether  the  dinner,  of  which  the 
pretended  Count  gave  him  further 
circumstantial  particulars,  ever 
really  took  place.  .  The  thought 
never  crossed  his  mind.  Should 
we  have  been  more  suspicious  in  the 
circumstances  1  Possibly  ;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  when  Hugh's  suspi- 
cions afterwards  were  aroused,  and 
he  tried  to  make  out  how  much 
truth  there  was  in  the  story,  he 
could  not  quite  satisfy  himself. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Count  had  been  a  temporary  mem- 
ber of  the  Pantheon.  Incidentally, 
Hugh  found  out  that  both  Glenville 


and  Quickset  had  dined  there  that 
evening  in  his  company.  How 
many  bishops  and  other  scientific 
men  sat  at  the  same  table  he  never 
inquired ;  but  finding  that  at  least 
one  bishop  and  an  aspirant  to  that 
dignity  had  heard  the  conversation 
about  the  comet,  he  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  adventurer  had 
actually  succeeded  in  his  daring 
hospitality. 

When  the  Count  had  answered 
all  Hugh's  questions  as  to  what 
passed  at  the  dinner,  he  began  to 
say  that  he  had  a  confession  to 
make,  if  Hugh  would  promise  not 
to  be  angry.  "I  wonder  if  you 
can  forgive  me  ?  I  have  taken 
a  great  liberty  and  made  a  very 
stupid  and  annoying  blunder.  I 
can't  think  how  I  did  it.  You 
will  not  forgive  me,  I  fear." 

"  Let  us  hear  it.  It  can't  be 
anything  so  very  unpardonable." 

"  After  the  dinner,  Quickset  and 
Glenville  both  came  up  and  asked 
me  for  your  brother's  papers — both 
with  an  eye  to  business.  But 
really,"  he  broke  off,  with  a  depre- 
cating smile,  "  I  am  afraid  to  tell 
you." 

"  What  can  it  have  been  ? "  said 
Hugh,  not  a  little  puzzled.  "  Did 
you  make  a  mortal  enemy  of 
Quickset  by  giving  the  papers  to 
the  editor  for  publication,  when  he 
wanted  to  have  them  all  to  him- 
self?" 

"  I  had  better  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it.  I  couldn't  give  either 
of  them  the  papers,  because  I  hadn't 
got  them.  And  that  is  not  the 
worst  of  it.  I  hadn't  even  the 
positions  of  the  comet." 

"  Forgot  to  put  them  into  your 
dress  clothes  1 " 

"  That  could  easily  have  been 
remedied.  But  the  truth  is,  after 
I  left  you  last  evening,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  should  still  be  in  time 
for  the  foreign  mail  with  an  extra 
stamp,  and  I  posted  all  the  papers 
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at  once  to  my  assistant.  It  was  a 
great  liberty,  but  he  is  a  very  cle- 
ver mathematician,  and  I  thought 
his  verification  might  be  useful." 

"  You  hadn't  time,  I  suppose,  to 
make  a  note  of  the  positions  1 " 

"  I  telegraphed  them  to  my  place, 
and  thought  I  could  carry  them  in 
my  memory,  which  I  can  generally 
trust  for  figures.  But  I  found 
when  I  tried,  that  I  could  only 
remember  that  the  comet  was 
somewhere  in  the  region  of  the 
Great  Bear.  The  hurry  and  the 
bustle  of  the  dinner,  I  suppose, 
drove  it  out  of  my  head.  Now  I 
throw  myself  on  your  mercy." 

"There's  no  great  harm  done. 
You  have  only  prevented  Quickset 
from  doing  anything  last  night, 
and  I  daresay  he  is  too  busy  with 
his  address  for  the  British  Associ- 
ation to  take  much  trouble  with 
anything  else  just  at  present.  I 
can  telegraph  at  once  to  my  brother 
for  the  positions." 

"  How  very  good  of  you  ! "  cried 
the  Count.  "  The  very  thing  I 
came  to  ask.  I  am  to  meet  Quick- 
set at  Miss  Douglas's  this  afternoon, 
and  Glenville  at  lunch  at  the  Junior 
Pantheon,  and  I  promised  to  get 
the  positions  for  them.  I  have 
wired  also  to  my  assistant  to  wire 
them  back,  but  of  course  the  double 
transmission  would  increase  the 
risk  of  error,  and  it  would  be  safer 
if  we  could  get  them  from  your 
brother." 

The  mention  of  meeting  Quickset 
at  Miss  Douglas's  struck  rather  a 
sensitive  place  in  Hugh's  memory, 
and  he  covered  the  pain  by  starting 
up  quickly  with  a  "  Let  us  go  and 
telegraph  at  once." 

As  they  sallied  down  to  the 
telegraph  office  at  the  foot  of  St 
James's  Street,  Hugh  said  to  his 
companion,  "Apropos  of  religion 
and  science,  I  believe  you  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  bishops 
and  scientific  agnostics  to  meet  and 


chat  about  indifferent  topics  in  the 
most  friendly  way — to  put  them 
on  the  best  of  social  terms,  as, 
in  fact,  many  of  them  already 
are  ;  but  all  the  time  the  bishops 
would  keep  themselves  perfectly 
uncommitted  as  officials  of  the 
Church,  and  the  agnostics  would 
not  bate  one  atom  of  their  intel- 
lectual scorn  for  the  believers  in 
theological  dogma." 

"  But  why  have  any  dogma  ? " 

"  Why  have  any  dogma  1  It  de- 
pends on  what  you  mean  by  dogma. 
You  can't  have  an  organised  Church 
without  a  certain  definite  body  of 
common  opinion.  And  this  is  my 
difficulty  to  your  scheme  of  recon- 
ciliation. There  would  have  to  be 
many  additions  to  the  present  for- 
mulas, as  well  as  many  subtractions 
from  them,  before  your  bishops  and 
your  agnostics  could  join  hands  in 
public  worship." 

"I  have  sometimes  thought," 
said  the  Count,  thoughtfully, 
"that  a  basis  might  be  found  in 
music." 

The  speaker's  manner  was  im- 
pressive, and  Millerby  restrained 
an  impulse  to  treat  the  subject 
jocularly. 

"  We  do  seem  to  be  feeling  for  a 
common  basis  in  that  direction,"  he 
said,  after  a  pause.  "  But  don't 
you  think  that  after  a  time  dispute 
might  be  as  hot  over  hymns  and 
tunes,  and  the  moral  effects  of  vari- 
ous styles  of  music,  as  it  has  ever 
been  over  transubstantiation  and 
eternal  punishment  ?  What  a 
change  it  would  make  in  the 
training  of  the  clergy  !  The  con- 
ditions of  promotion,  too  —  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  for  example,  a 
bishop ! " 

They  had  reached  the  telegraph 
office.  As  Hugh  was  writing  out 
his  telegram,  an  idea  suddenly 
struck  him,  und  he  turned  round 
and  asked — "  By  the  way,  couldn't 
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we  get  the  form  that  you  gave  in 
last  night?  That  would  give  us 
the  positions  at  once,  wouldn't  it  ? 
I  wonder  it  didn't  occur  to  us 
before." 

"  It  did  occur  to  ine,"  said  the 
Count,  promptly;  "but  it  is  no 
good.  Once  a  telegram  is  hand- 
ed in,  it  is  like  a  letter  dropped 


into  the  box.  You  can't  get  it 
back." 

"Suppose  we  try.  Shall  I  ask 
the  girl  1" 

"  It  was  not  here  that  I  gave  in 
the  telegram,  but  at  Charing  Cross, 
and  I  went  there  first  thing  this 
morning.  I  thought  as  you  do,  till 
I  tried." 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


It  was  arranged  that  the  reply 
should  be  sent  to  the  Junior  Pan- 
theon, and  that  Hugh  and  the 
Count  should  go  and  lunch  there, 
and  wait  till  the  reply  came. 

As  they  walked  up,  the  Count 
suddenly  paused,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  said,  "I  don't 
like  practical  jokes,  especially  on 
serious  subjects,  but  it  strikes 
me  that  the  world  would  be 
none  the  worse  for  a  little  scare 
about  this  comet.  It  would  set 
people  seriously  thinking  about 
the  foundations  of  their  principles 
of  action  to  give  them  a  good 
fright." 

The  excitable  and  mercurial 
Millerby  caught  rather  eagerly  at 
this  suggestion.  "  By  Jove  !  "  he 
said,  "  it  would  set  them  thinking 
seriously  if  they  believed  that  they 
were  all  doomed  to  perish  by  fire 
in  three  weeks  !  The  effect  would 
be  really  worth  observing." 

"  Yes ;  you  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  many  notes  for 
your  novels,"  remarked  the  Count. 

"  How  do  you  know  about  my 
novels  ? "  asked  Millerby,  laughing, 
and  too  full  of  the  new  idea  to 
care  for  the  involuntary  touch  of 
satire  in  his  friend's  tone. 

"Miss  Douglas  told  me  some- 
thing about  your  plans,"  answered 
the  Count.  "  But  what  would  in- 
terest me  in  the  experiment,"  he 
gravely  continued,  "  would  be  to 
see  the  mutual  attitude  of  science 


and  religion  in  such  an  emer- 
gency." 

"  No  doubt  that  would  be  most 
interesting,"  assented  Millerby. 
"  Science  would  be  at  a  tremen- 
dous disadvantage  in  the  circum- 
stances, however.  The  orthodox 
who  have  had  to  endure  the  taunts 
of  science  for  years,  and  even  to 
make  concessions,  would  be  sorely 
tempted  to  take  revenge." 

"There  would  be  a  great  com- 
motion, I  have  no  doubt,"  said  the 
Count. 

"Would  you  expect  a  wholesale 
conversion  of  agnostics,  or  a  whole- 
sale massacre  perhaps  1  We  should 
certainly  see  what  agnosticism  was 
made  of  as  well  as  orthodox  piety." 

"  I  should  not  expect  the  panic 
to  take  any  definite  shape,  but 
good  might  come  of  it  when  it  was 
all  over.  It  would  test  the  eth- 
ical value  of  all  creeds.  And  it 
would  drive  agnostics  to  search  for 
ethical  foundations.  At  present 
they  can  content  themselves  with 
simple  negation,  because  society  is 
held  together  by  religious  organi- 
sation." 

"  But,"  said  Hugh,  after  a  pause, 
"  would  exceptional  circumstances 
like  that  really  be  a  fair  test  of 
a  creed?" 

"Unquestionably,"  replied  the 
Count,  "just  as  a  panic  is  a  test 
of  the  soundness  of  the  commercial 
system.  A  system  that  can't  bear 
the  strain  of  a  panic  is  unsound. 
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There  is  always  a  tendency  to 
drift  into  unsound  trading,  and  it 
needs  the  consideration  of  what 
might  happen  in  a  panic  to  keep 
men  straight.  Now  in  moral  mat- 
ters this  consideration  would  be 
forced  upon  the  thoughtful,  if 
there  was  an  immediate  prospect 
of  a  sudden  termination  of  the 
whole  human  race  as  far  as  this 
world  is  concerned." 

"But  would  you  get  people  to 
believe  it?"  cried  Hugh.  "That 
is  what  I  doubt.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  would  never  believe 
that  the  world  was  really  coming 
to  an  end  till  everything  round 
them  was  in  a  blaze.  Even  if  they 
heard  the  archangel's  trump,  they 
would  think  it  was  merely  a  peal 
of  thunder,  and  hardly  raise  their 
heads  from  their  everyday  busi- 
ness." 

"You  are  judging,  I  imagine, 
from  your  own  state  of  mind." 

"  True,  it  may  be." 

"  How  far  is  that  general  ?  To 
what  extent  has  scientific  explana- 
tion of  natural  phenomena  taken 
hold  of  the  mass  of  the  people? 
That  is  what  I  should  like  to 
know." 

"The  comet  would  undoubted- 
ly test  that,"  said  Hugh,  rumi- 
nating. 

They  had  now  reached  the  door 
of  the  club.  The  Count  stopped 
Hugh  for  a  minute  to  say,  "  I 
don't  like  practical  jokes,  as  I 
said ;  but  what  would  be  the  harm 
in  our  getting  up  a  little  excite- 
ment about  this  comet  ?  We  might 
make  it  a  bit  of  a  mystery,  you 
know,  by  keeping  back  the  ascer- 
tained positions  and  letting  the 
astronomers  search  for  it  for  a 
night  or  two." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see  what  can 
be  done,"  said  Hugh  with  a  laugh, 
and  they  went  into  the  club. 

"As   luck  will  have  it,"  whis- 


pered Millerby  as  they  entered  the 
hall,  "  Glenville  is  in  the  club.  I 
hear  his  voice  in  the  dining-room. 
Let  us  begin  with  him." 

Glenville  saluted  the  Count 
cheerfully  with  "Any  more  news 
of  our  destroyer  ? " 

"  Mr  Millerby  has  just  tele- 
graphed, and  we  have  come  here 
to  wait  for  the  reply." 

"What  is  this  riddle,  Miller- 
by?" asked  a  pleasant-faced  man 
who  sat  at  the  same  table,  and 
had  been  chatting  with  Glenville 
before  they  came  in.  Mr  O'Connor 
was  a  popular  habitue  of  the  club, 
a  willing  and  fluent  converser  ca- 
pable of  adding  his  mite  upon  any 
subject  that  might  be  started. 
Some  of  his  literary  friends  knew 
that  he  acted  as  London  corre- 
spondent for  a  group  of  provincial 
newspapers. 

Millerby  explained  that  a  comet 
had  been  sighted,  which,  if  it  con- 
tinued to  move  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  at  present,  would  infallibly 
hit  the  earth. 

O'Connor  was,  of  course,  amused 
at  the  contingency.  A  cool  club 
dining  -  room  in  July,  and  the 
presence  of  easy  poco  curaiite  com- 
panions, are  not  favourable  con- 
ditions for  the  disclosure  of  a 
remote  menace  of  tragic  catas- 
trophe. The  cheerful  Irishman 
did  not  take  the  comet  seriously. 
He  was  the  possessor  of  many 
scraps  of  out-of-the-way  antiqua- 
rian lore,  and  he  at  once  proceed- 
ed to  give  curious  facts  about  the 
comets  of  the  past. 

"  I  suppose  the  last  great  comet- 
scare  was  that  about  the  time  of 
the  South  Sea  Bubble.  Did  you 
ever  read  Arbuthnot's  skit  on  it — 
how  the  stockbrokers  bought  Bibles 
and  gave  away  huge  sums  in  char- 
ity, and  how  crowds  assembled  in 
Cheapside  to  pray  till  the  hour 
was  past  at  which  the  catastrophe 
was  expected,  and  then  went  and 
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got  drunk,  and  otherwise  made  up 
for  lost  time  ? " 

"  They  would  do  just  the  same 
now,  if  they  were  thoroughly 
frightened,"  said  Hugh,  with  gra- 
vity. 

"  Yes,  if  they  were  frightened. 
That's  just  the  difference.  Would 
they  be  frightened  ?  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  There's  not  a  collier,  or  a  cos- 
termonger,  or  a  workhouse  pauper 
between  Land's  End  and  John-o'- 
Groat's  that  would  not  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  being  afraid  of  a  comet." 

"  What  does  the  collier  or  the 
costermonger  know  about  it  ? " 
asked  Glenville.  "  What  does  the 
fairly  instructed  schoolboy  know 
about  it?" 

"  Not  much,  I  daresay  ;  but  they 
know  that  it  is  a  ridiculous  super- 
stition to  expect  any  harm  from 
comets.  That  is  enough  for 
them." 

"  They  would  be  afraid,  if  they 
were  told  to  be  afraid,"  retorted 
Glenville.  "  Where  there  is  no 
personal  knowledge,  there  can  be 
no  stability  of  conviction." 

"  An  argument  in  favour  of  ex- 
tended elementary  education,"  in- 
terposed the  Count. 

"  But  who  would  tell  them  to 
be  afraid  1  "  asked  O'Connor,  tri- 
umphantly. "  They  have  not 
much  respect  for  the  parson  as  it 
is,  unfortunately ;  but  if  he  were 
to  tell  them,  they  would  put  their 
tongues  in  their  cheeks  at  once, 
and  grin  over  it  as  the  stalest  of 
tricks  to  get  money  for  the  poor's- 
box,  or  frighten  them  out  of  their 
beer,  or  their  sports,  or  their  bad 
habits  of  swearing." 

"  Why  not  one  of  themselves  ?  " 
suggested  Glenville.  "  A  con- 
verted prize-fighter  or  wife-beater, 
or  some  such  leader  of  popular 
opinion." 

"  They  would  nickname  him 
Comet  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
That  would  be  all.  Nothing  more 


would  come  of  it,  unless  the  old 
Adam  were  to  break  out  in  the 
convert,  and  he  were  to  maim  or 
murder  some  boy  for  shouting, 
'  What  about  the  Comet  1 '  after 
him  in  the  street." 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this,  and 
then  Millerby  inquired,  "  How  do 
you  suppose  that  people  have  got  to 
be  so  firmly  convinced  ?  It  is  not 
so  long  ago  since  every  conspicuous 
comet  made  a  panic." 

"  Well,"  answered  0'Cqnnor, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  "  I 
suppose  it's  the  Newtonian  astro- 
nomy." 

"  But  the  mass  of  people  know 
very  little  about  that." 

"  They  believe  what  they  are 
told.  I  grant  you  that  if  the  astro- 
nomers had  not  been  agreed  among 
themselves — if  they  had  been  split 
into  sects  and  schools — the  case 
would  have  been  different.  When 
one  comes  to  think  of  it,  it  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  readi- 
ness of  the  lower  classes  to  accept 
the  opinions  of  their  betters.  But 
about  the  fact  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Comets  are  played  out." 

All  Glenville's  love  of  paradox 
was  up  in  arms  at  O'Connor's  dog- 
matism. He  determined  at  once 
to  press  the  dogmatist  a  little 
closer. 

"  But  have  we,  after  all,  good 
reason  to  be  so  cocksure  that  com- 
ets are  harmless  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  that  we  have," 
chimed  in  Millerby,  with  a  comic 
look  of  intelligence  at  the  Count. 
"  We  don't  know  much  about 
them." 

"  We  know  this  much  at  least," 
returned  O'Connor,  "that  stars 
have  been  seen  through  them,  and 
that  we  have  actually  passed 
through  one  without  being  a  penny 
the  worse.  What  more  would  you 
have?  They  are  merely  congre- 
gations of  vapours,  with  nothing 
pestilent  about  them.  They  can 
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no  more  destroy  the  earth  than 
they  can  produce  famines  or  plagues 
or  historical  monsters." 

"  You  put  your  case  too  strong- 
ly," said  Millerby.  "It  is  only 
through  the  tails  of  them  that 
stars  have  been  seen,  and  only 
through  the  tail  of  one  that  the 
earth  is  supposed  to  have  passed 
in  1861.  For  all  that  we  know, 
a  collision  with  the  nucleus  might 
put  an  end  to  us." 

"  The  difference  between  a  butt 
and  a  slap,  you  see,  O'Connor,  is 
considerable,"  said  the  alert  Glen- 
ville,  much  pleased  to  find  Gallic 
brought  to  book.  "  They  are  like 
niggers,  their  fighting  strength  is 
in  their  head." 

"  Well,  Glenville,"  retorted 
O'Connor,  "  you  just  try  to  get  a 
rise  out  of  the  British  public  with 
a  comet,  and  you'll  find  out  the 
worth  of  your  theories.  The  astro- 
nomers will  be  down  on  you  to  a 
man." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  have  no 
theories.  I  only  think  that  your 
astronomers  are  a  little  too  cock- 
sure about  theirs." 

"  Try  a  fall  with  them,"  said  the 
scoffer. 

"  You  know  something  about 
astronomy,  don't  you  ?  "  said  Glen- 
ville to  Millerby. 

"  Yes ;  I  used  to  potter  at  it  a 
good  deal." 

"Well,  if  Millerby  will  write 
the  article,  and  you  will  back  us 
up  with  your  London  correspond- 
ence, O'Connor,  I  don't  mind  if  I 
do  try  a  fall  with  them." 

"I  can't  engage,"  said  O'Con- 
nor, "  to  back  you  up  beyond  draw- 
ing attention  to  your  article  as  the 
latest  example  of  Cockney  excita- 
bility. It  will  be  a  splendid  text 
for  the  provincial  editor  to  con- 
trast the  solid  judgment  of  the 
country  with  the  craziness  of  the 
metropolitan  journalist." 

"  All   right.      As   long   as  you 


draw  attention  to  the  article,  I 
don't  care  what  you  say." 

"  I  might  get  one  of  the  even- 
ing papers  to  quote  it,"  O'Connor 
suggested.  "  I  am  willing  to  give 
you  every  advantage,  you  see." 

"  Can  you  let  me  have  the  article 
in  time  for  Saturday,  Millerby  1 " 
said  the  editor.  "You  needn't 
trouble  much  about  the  form.  I 
will  lick  it  into  shape,  if  it  wants 
anything.  The  idea  is  to  insist 
upon  the  practical  test  to  which 
Nature  is  about  to  subject  the 
theories  of  astronomers.  I  would 
do  it  myself,  only  my  hands  are 
full  for  this  week." 

Millerby  undertook  to  have  the 
article  at  the  '  Sphinx  '  ofiice  next 
morning. 

They  rose  now  for  an  adjourn- 
ment to  the  smoking-room.  The 
only  auditor  of  their  chat  and  chaff 
was  a  tall  handsome  young  man 
with  an  eye-glass,  who  was  lunch- 
ing alone  at  an  adjoining  table. 
Him  O'Connor  addressed  with 
scoffing  words,  as  they  rose. 

"  I  say,  Graham,  Glenville  in- 
tends to  wake  us  up  in  the  dull 
season  with  a  comet.  You  might 
help  him  by  putting  a  question  to 
the  Government  whether  they  are 
aware  that  a  comet  has  been  dis- 
covered— er — in  a  position  threat- 
ening to  the  safety  of  this  planet, 
you  know, — and  what  steps,  if  any, 
they  propose  to  taJce  in  conse- 
quence. It  might  damage  them 
with  the  country,  you  know,  and 
identify  them  still  more  with  Brad- 
laugh  and  the  agnostics,  if  they 
were  sceptical." 

"I'll  think  over  it,"  drawled 
Graham,  with  unmoved  gravity, 
at  which  answer  they  laughed  and 
retired. 

The  answer  to  Hugh's  telegram 
was  that  his  brother  Stephen  had 
left  home  for  London  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  forthcoming  British 
Association  meeting  at  Norport. 
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"  This  is  unfortunate,"  said 
Hugh  to  the  editor.  "  My  brother 
is  not  at  home,  and  we  can't  get 
the  exact  position  of  the  comet." 

"  That  doesn't  matter  in  the 
least  for  the  article.  I  leave  such 
minutiae  to  the  '  Serapeum.'  I 
daresay  Raspian  would  not  touch 
it  till  he  had  the  exact  right  ascen- 


sion and  declination,  or  whatever 
you  call  it.  That  is  all  very  well 
for  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,'  but  it  is  not  journalism." 
So  it  was  agreed  that  the  article 
should  be  written  all  the  same ;  and 
Hugh  went  to  his  rooms  for  the  pur- 
pose, while  Count  Ramassy  made  his 
way  to  the  studio  of  Miss  Douglas. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


While  our  friends  were  lunch- 
ing at  the  Junior  Pantheon,  Miss 
Douglas  had  lunched  with  her 
companion  Mrs  Smith,  and  was 
now  in  her  studio,  chatting  over 
her  after-luncheon  tobacco,  which 
she  took  in  the  form  of  cigarettes. 
Miss  Douglas  did  not  mind  in  the 
least  that  there  should  be  an  odour 
of  tobacco-smoke  in  her  studio  when 
her  visitors  arrived.  She  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  she  liked  a 
cigarette,  and  she  smoked  a  good 
many. 

This  emancipated  young  lady's 
respectability  -  wrapper,  as  she 
called  Mrs  Smith  in  her  merry 
fits, — a  harmless  necessary  addi- 
tion to  the  establishment, — was  a 
timid,  frightened,  sympathetic  soul, 
the  widow  of  a  doctor,  who  had 
left  her  very  ill  provided  for.  If 
Mrs  Brockley  complained  of  the 
neglected  state  of  mother  to  a 
woman  of  genius,  Mrs  Smith  had 
much  more  reason  to  complain  of 
her  position  as  humble  chaperon. 
Hugh  Millerby  was  the  only  per- 
son with  whom  she  felt  at  ease  in 
this  higher  society  into  which  she 
had  been  lifted  in  her  middle  age, 
the  only  person  who  recognised  her 
existence  without  effort  visible  to 
her  suspicious  eyes.  For  though 
Mrs  Smith  never  complained  at 
having  to  sit  silent,  neglected,  and 
vacantly  smiling,  she  was  a  close 
observer,  and  when  she  had  known 
Miss  Douglas  for  some  months, 


fairly  surprised  her  with  humorous 
mimicry  of  her  distinguished  ac- 
quaintances, —  mimicry  without 
the  slightest  bitterness,  mimicry 
in  the  gentlest  vein  of  humour; 
for  poor  Mrs  Smith  was  too 
broken-spirited  to  be  capable  even 
of  feeling  resentment.  Besides 
Miss  Douglas,  Millerby  and  her 
friend  Miss  Quickset  were  the  only 
persons  aware  of  her  peculiar  gift. 

Mrs  Smith  was  uneasy  at  the 
prospect  of  visitors,  and  was  ner- 
vously trying  to  read  one  of  Jane 
Marjoram's  novels.  She  meant  to 
display  it  ostentatiously  when  Mrs 
Rorke  came,  to  conciliate  the  novel- 
ist, and  perhaps  lead  up  to  a  little 
conversation  with  her. 

There  was  no  appearance  of 
nervous  apprehension  about  Miss 
Douglas.  She  was  lounging  in  a 
very  easy  gentlemanlike  attitude, 
with  one  leg  over  the  arm  of  a 
chair,  talking  over  the  characters 
of  her  acquaintances  between  the 
puffs  of  her  cigarette.  This  kind 
of  talk— generally  humorous  with 
a  sub-acid  flavour,  for  the  lady 
had  a  real  interest  in  the  comedy 
of  life — was  one  of  her  favourite 
occupations.  Mrs  Smith  was  a 
most  appreciative  listener,  and 
sometimes  ventured  on  a  timid 
echo  or  illustration. 

The  strange  Count  had  been  the 
last  subject.  "  I  wonder  if  he 
really  knows  twenty -seven  lan- 
guages," Miss  Douglas  was  saying, 
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as  she  swung  her  leg  meditatively. 
"  What  can  they  be  ?  Why  should 
anybody  learn  twenty-seven  lan- 
guages 1 " 

"  He  'is  very  complimentary  to 
everybody  in  his  conversation," 
said  Mrs  Smith,  softly.  She  had 
seen  him  at  Quickset's  when  she 
had  been  there  with  her  charge. 
He  had  not  spoken  to  her  unob- 
trusive self;  but  lookers-on  see 
most  of  the  game,  and  she  had 
been  struck  by  a  certain  appear- 
ance of  system  in  the  Count's  quiet 
efforts  to  please. 

"  I  wish  I  had  got  a  little  more 
out  of  him  about  Mr  Darby 
Rorke,"  said  Miss  Douglas,  re- 
membering how  abruptly  the 
Count  had  put  aside  that  topic 
of  conversation  at  Raspian's.  "  He 
quite  snubbed  me.  There  was 
something  in  his  manner  that  in- 
timated in  an  offensive  way  that 
he  knew  I  was  curious  on  the 
subject,  and  that  he  declined  to 
gratify  me.  Not  that  it  matters 
a  pennypiece  to  me  who  her  hus- 
band is,  but  I  don't  like  to  be 
put  off.  I  must  draw  M.  le 
Comte  another  time.  I  wonder 
what  newspaper  Mr  Rorke  writes 
for,  or  if  he  writes  for  a  news- 
paper at  all." 

"  Doesn't  it  strike  you  as  strange 
that  he  should  have  known  Mr 
Darby  Rorke,  without  knowing 
that  his  wife  writes  novels  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  much 
in  that,"  said  Miss  Douglas,  after 
thinking  for  the  space  of  a  long 
pull  at  her  cigarette,  and  slowly 
emitting  the  smoke  thus  accumu- 
lated. "  But  there  is  something 
mysterious  about  this  Count.  Did 
I  tell  you  what  Bob  told  me  this 
morning,  that  he  has  been  in  the 
City  about  a  company  for  develop- 
ing the  mineral  wealth  of  Bosnia, 
or  something  of  that  sort?  The 
curious  thing  is,  that  a  Mr  Rorke 
has  something  to  do  with  it.  He 


has  a  concession  from  the  Austrian 
Government." 

The  experience  of  the  late  Dr 
Smith  in  companies  had  not  been 
fortunate,  and  Mrs  Smith  habitu- 
ally regarded  all  persons  connected 
with  such  things  as  rogues  and 
swindlers.  "  Very  suspicious  in- 
deed, my  dear,"  was  her  comment 
on  this  news.  "  I  thought 

"  Oh,  the  concession  is  all 
square,"  Bob  says.  Bob  was  Miss 
Douglas's  City  brother.  "  They 
want  Douglas  <fe  Son  to  be  the 
auditors.  But  I  think  this  ac- 
counts for  his  not  wishing  to  say 
much  about  Mr  Rorke.  Perhaps 
he  knows  more  about  Mrs  Rorke, 
too,  than  he  pretends  to.  She 
turned  pale  when  she  saw  him 
yesterday.  I  felt  sure  it  was  at 
him,  though  he  turned  it  off  by 
pretending  that  it  was  at  me.  You 
just  keep  your  eye  on  them  this 
afternoon." 

"  He  has  a  very  cruel  mouth," 
remarked  Mrs  Smith. 

"  Determined  enough  for  any- 
thing. That's  the  sort  of  man 
I  admire, — not  a  soft  and  pur- 
ring tame  cat  like  Millerby,  who 
scratches  like  a  cat,  too,  if  you 
hurt  him." 

Before  Mrs  Smith  could  inter- 
pose a  word  in  defence  of  her 
favourite,  Miss  Douglas  continued, 
"  It  was  better  than  any  play  to 
see  Millerby  and  old  Quickset  yes- 
terday. Poor  Grace  looked  so  sat 
upon." 

She  laughed  merrily  at  the  re- 
miniscence, and  almost  let  her 
cigarette  out.  "I  say,  it  would 
be  a  good  joke !  Serve  him  right  for 
being  such  a  weak-headed  spoon." 

Mrs  Smith  looked  inquiringly. 
"What  is  it  now,  my  dear?" 

Miss  Douglas  made  no  imme- 
diate answer,  but  seized  a  bit  of 
paper  and  a  pen,  and  began  making 
a  rapid  sketch.  "  What  do  you 
think  of  that  ? "  she  asked,  when  it 
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was  finished,  handing  it  to  Mrs 
Smith. 

It  was  a  sketch  of  a  dove  carry- 
ing in  its  bill  a  curiously  folded 
letter,  bearing  the  simple  super- 
scription— "  Hope  ! " 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Mrs 
Smith,  as  Miss  Douglas  resumed 
her  easy  attitude  in  the  chair,  and 
continued  to  snigger  mischievous- 
ly. "  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  it  1 " 

"Send  it  to  Millerby.  I  will 
get  Grace  to  post  it  from  her  dis- 
trict. He  will  think  it  comes  from 
her,  and  make  a  fool  of  himself 
accordingly." 

"But  the  handwriting?" 

"  I  will  print  the  address,"  said 
Miss  Douglas — and  taking  an  en- 
velope, proceeded  to  do  this,  and  to 
enclose  the  sketch. 


Mrs  Smith  looked  almost  tear- 
ful. She  thought  of  a  certain 
anonymous  letter,  which  the  reader 
may  remember  was  received  by 
Mrs  Millerby  at  Hardhill,  and 
trembled  with  all  the  timidity  of  a 
scrupulous  nature.  "  Oh,  Fanny, 
I  wish  you  wouldn't  do  those 
things.  It's  very  dangerous,  you 
know.  I  don't  think  a  lady  should 
do  such  things." 

"  Stuff!  "  said  Fanny,  closing  her 
envelope  ;  "  it's  a  very  good  joke." 

A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  Miss  Douglas  hastened  to 
assume  a  more  decorous  attitude. 
"  There's  no  harm  in  it,  old  Mother 
Propriety,"  she  said,  patting  Mrs 
Smith  on  the  head.  "  Don't  you 
look  so  lugubrious  about  it."  And 
she  turned  to  receive  Count 
Ramassy. 


CHAPTER   xv. 


Miss  Douglas's  last  picture  stood 
on  the  easel,  and  before  the  arrival 
of  any  other  visitor  she  had  time  to 
show  the  Count  others  that  were  in 
the  studio,  as  well  as  photographs 
of  some  of  her  earlier  productions. 
The  Count  followed  the  exhibition 
with  grave  interest,  looking  much 
impressed  but  saying  little. 

"Now,"  she  said,  when  the  last 
had  been  shown,  "you  have  seen 
them  all.  It's  very  good-natured 
of  you  not  to  have  yawned  once 
through  the  whole  show.  I'm  sure 
I  have  bored  you  enough  for  one 
afternoon." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  replied  the 
Count.  "  I  always  like  to  see  the 
whole  of  an  artist's  work,  more 
particularly  when  there  is  such  a 
unity  of  character  in  it  as  there  is 
in  yours." 

This  was  in  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  Miss  Douglas's  sub- 
jects were  children,  and  their  pets 
and  playthings. 


"Monotony,  you  mean?"  said 
she,  in  somewhat  sharp  and  defiant 
tones. 

"Not  at  all.  A  genuine  artist 
can  secure  much  greater  real 
variety  by  working  in  a  limited 
field.  And  I  could  not  conceive 
any  field  more  delightful,  or,"  he 
added,  after  pausing  for  a  moment, 
— "  excuse  me — more  honourable 
to  the  woman's  heart  of  the  pain- 
ter." A  sadness  came  over  the 
Count's  face  as  he  spoke. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasing  than 
to  get  credit  for  virtues  which  we 
are  doubtful  of  possessing.  Miss 
Douglas's  worst  enemy  could  not 
with  justice  have  accused  her  of 
mawkish  sentiment.  But  the  com- 
pliment struck  home,  though  she 
answered  with  an  affectation  of 
indifference — 

"Oh,  I  took  up  child-painting 
for  purely  practical  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  easier  for  me 
as  a  spinster  to  get  models.  And 
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in  the  second  place,  child-pictures 
are  sure  to  sell  in  dear  domes- 
ticated England." 

"  Don't  do  yourself  injustice. 
You  English  are  a  very  warm- 
hearted people,  though  for  some 
reason  it  pleases  you  to  be  shy  of 
admitting  it." 

"  If  you  mean  that  fondness  for 
animals  and  children  is  a  sign  of 
warmth  of  heart,  an  acquaintance 
of  mine,  Mr  Millerby,  whom  I 
think  you  have  met,  was  only  the 
other  day  maintaining  the  opposite. 
He  considers  it  a  sign  of  heartless- 
ness  towards  grown-up  people — of 
heartlessness  and  soured  affec- 
tions,— an  allotropic  form  of  ex- 
treme selfishness,  I  think  he  called 
it." 

"  That  is  a  very  fantastic  para- 
dox." 

"  Mr  Millerby  holds  that  it  is  a 
scientific  truth.  He  deduces  it 
from  the  law  of  conservation  of 
energy.  Given  a  limited  quantity 
of  the  energy  of  the  system  to  be 
spent  in  affection,  the  more  you 
give  to  the  lower  animals,  the  less 
you  have  for  grown-up  people." 

"  How  very  whimsical ! "  said  the 
Count,  in  an  indifferent  tone,  con- 
templating earnestly  the  painter's 
last  production.  The  subject  was 
a  cat  dozing  on  a  chair,  and  a 
pretty  mirthful-looking  girl  reach- 
ing at  it  from  behind  the  back  of 
the  chair,  with  intent  apparently 
to  nip  its  tail.  Her  arm  was  cau- 
tiously advanced,  her  face  lighted 
up  with  mischievous  expectation. 
"  Flirtation  "  was  the  title  of  the 
picture. 

"I  think  this  last  picture  of 
yours  a  decided  advance  on  the 
others  that  I  have  seen.  You 
have  there  given  a  true  revelation 
of  child-life." 

"And  the  straight  lines  of  the 
chair  give  value  to  the  soft  grace- 
ful curves  of  the  girl  and  the  cat, 
don't  they  1 "  added  she,  mocking- 
ly. "I  see  that  you  are  an  art 


critic,  monsieur,  in  addition  to 
your  other  accomplishments.  But 
it  is  a  revelation  of  a  very  disagree- 
able phase  of  child  -  life,  if  Mr 
Millerby  is  right  in  another  of 
his  nice  little  paradoxes,  that 
children  are  naturally  cruel.  He 
was  good  enough  to  say  that  he 
never  knew  what  children  were 
till  he  had  seen  my  pictures,  that 
he  would  always  look  at  them 
henceforward  through  my  spec- 
tacles, that  I  had  poisoned  his 
mind  against  them,  with  many 
other  compliments  of  the  same 
left-handed  kind." 

"Oh,  but  you  know,"  broke  in 
good  Mrs  Smith,  "  Mr  Millerby  is 
really  a  great  admirer  of  your 
pictures.  That  is  only  his  fun." 

"  I  agree  with  him  that  children 
are  naturally  cruel,"  said  the 
Count.  "Only,"  he  added,  in  a 
meaning  voice,  going  up  closer  to 
the  picture,  "I  don't  draw  the 
line  at  children." 

Miss  Douglas  looked  at  him 
sharply.  What  did  the  man  mean  1 
Was  it  flirtation  ?  If  it  was  not, 
the  remark  was  irrelevant  and 
meaningless  to  the  point  of  drivel ; 
if  it  was,  it  had  not  been  properly 
led  up  to — it  was  violent,  forced, 
clumsy,  and  crude.  The  lady  was 
sufficiently  experienced  to  have  an 
eye  to  artistic  merit  in  the  art. 
She  had  been  trained  in  a  good 
school.  Her  good  looks  and  her 
strikingly  independent  and  eccen- 
tric position  had  brought  her  many 
lovers  of  a  certain  type,  middle- 
aged  gentlemen,  exiles,  travelling 
artists,  and  antiquaries,  who  had 
wives  at  home,  and  felt  their  way 
with  practised  delicacy  and  tact. 
A  pretty  dance  on  the  ice  Miss 
Douglas  had  led  many  a  middle- 
aged  Lothario,  and  many  a  one  she 
had  left  floundering  in  situations 
of  exasperating  and  ridiculous  ig- 
nominy. She  generally  had  one  or 
more  affairs  of  the  kind  on  hand. 
It  was  one  of  the  amusements  of 
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her  life, — a  dangerous  amusement, 
no  doubt,  but  danger  had  its 
charms  for  this  self-reliant  and 
wilful  person. 

She  looked  at  the  Count  sharply, 
and  with  a  rising  sense  of  con- 
tempt. He  had  fallen  for  the 
moment  in  her  estimation.  "  I 
don't  quite  see  the  point  of  that 
remark,"  she  said,  in  a  dry  tone. 

Even  before  she  spoke,  the  Count 
was  aware  that  he  had  made  a 
false  step.  It  was  not  easy  to 
make  a  conquest  of  the  cool  intel- 
lect of  Miss  Douglas.  Her  alert- 
ness and  want  of  sympathy  had 
disconcerted  him  in  his  role  of  dis- 
consolate widower  and  grave  hu- 
manitarian. She  had  the  advan- 
tage over  him  that  Cassius  would 
have  had  over  Brutus  if  Brutus 
had  been  a  sham.  She  diffused  an 
atmosphere  around  her  in  which 
sentimental  hypocrisy  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  live.  But  the  Count,  though 
disconcerted  for  a  moment,  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  regain  the  rails 
off  which  he  had  by  inadvertent 
impulse  so  foolishly  jerked  himself. 

He  turned  from  the  picture,  and 
faced  Miss  Douglas  with  a  steady 
eye,  saying  in  measured  tones,  into 
which  he  tried  to  throw  an  accent 
of  sad  surprise,  "The  remark  is 
unhappily  applicable  to  human 
beings  in  general.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  pure  cruelty  in  the  world." 
"  I  am  glad  that  my  poor  pic- 
ture should  have  been  the  means 
of  suggesting  so  profound  a  reflec- 
tion." 

"Don't  you  believe  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  disinterested 
malevolence  in  human  nature?" 

The  arrival  of  Professor  Quick- 
set and  his  daughter  interrupted 
the  deliverance  of  Miss  Douglas 
on  this  difficult  question,  and  gave 
the  Count  time  to  recover  himself. 
There  was  another  exhibition  of 
the  pictures,  the  artist  modestly 
protesting  that  though  it  was  very 
good  of  Mr  Quickset  to  come,  and 


though  she  fully  appreciated  the 
honour  of  a  visit  from  so  busy  a 
man,  she  was  half  inclined  to  wish 
she  had  not  asked  him,  seeing  that 
he  knew  so  much  about  pictures 
and  was  so  severe  a  judge.  "  But 
you  will  promise  not  to  be  too  hard 
to  please  ? " 

"  I  will  make  no  concessions  to 
friendship.  I  will  do  my  duty  as 
a  critic,"  said  the  astronomer, 
gaily,  "  if  Mrs  Smith  will  be  good 
enough  to  give  me  a  cup  of  te,a." 

The  astronomer  was  quite  in 
holiday  humour,  and  pleasantly 
told  the  artist,  after  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  pictures,  that  she  was 
"getting  on." 

"  Count  Ramassy  thinks  my  last 
a  decided  advance.  I  hope  you 
agree  with  him." 

Quickset  cast  towards  him  an 
impressed  look,  as  much  as  to  say,. 
"  So  you  know  about  pictures  too  ;  J> 
and  the  Count  hastened  to  disclaim 
any  special  knowledge  of  art,  only 
this  picture  pleased  him  more  than 
the  others,  and  he  would  be  glad 
to  be  the  possessor  of  it,  if  it  was 
not  already  disposed  of. 

"You  are  perfectly  right,"  said 
the  astronomer,  authoritatively ; 
"  the  left-hand  corner  is  perhaps  a 
little  empty.  I  don't  know  that 
I  wouldn't  have  a  terrier  there, 
watching  the  operation." 

"  Excellent !  "  cried  Miss  Doug- 
las ;  "  you  are  really  doing  your 
duty  as  a  critic." 

"  Beady  to  bark  as  soon  as  the 
cat  should  start  up,"  suggested  the 
Count. 

They  all  agreed  that  the  Count 
entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit 
of  Mr  Quickset's  suggestion.  Mrs 
Smith  was  a  little  fluttered  by  the 
greatness  of  the  company,  but  the 
scene  appealed  to  her  quiet  sense 
of  humour  as  she  anticipated  the 
ridicule  that  the  inwardly  incensed 
artist  would  cast  upon  the  idea 
when  they  were  alone. 

"Isn't   the   cat    lovely1?"  cried 
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Miss  Quickset,  darting  forward 
and  kneeling  in  front  of  the  pic- 
ture. "  Such  an  image  of  content ! 
It  does  seem  cruel  to  disturb  it." 

"  I  have  just  been  telling  Count 
Ramassy  Mr  Millerby's  opinion 
that  children  are  naturally  cruel." 

Quickset  glanced  uneasily  at  his 
daughter,  who  covered  her  confu- 
sion by  moving  off  to  the  photo- 
graphs on  a  table  in  the  corner. 
"  That  young  man,"  he  said  quietly, 
"  will  change  a  good  many  of  his 
opinions  before  he  is  many  years 
older." 

"  Perhaps  he  has  some  reason 
for  this  particular  opinion,  and 


would  be  glad  to  have  reason  for 
changing  it,"  said  Miss  Douglas, 
with  a  dry  smile,  to  Mrs  Smith. 
Miss  Quickset  heard  the  remark 
and  coloured,  as  she  rummaged 
among  the  photographs  with  trem- 
bling hand.  "  There  !  that  is  my 
favourite,"  she  cried  to  the  Count, 
who  had  followed  her. 

Miss  Douglas  watched  the  ner- 
vous movement  with  an  amused 
light  in  her  eyes,  and  turning  to 
the  astronomer,  engaged  him  in 
conversation  about  the  existence 
of  a  principle  of  pure  malevo- 
lence in  the  human  breast.  She 
disputed  it  warmly. 


CHAPTER     XVI. 


Professor  Quickset  and  Miss 
Douglas  were  still  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing the  constitution  of  the 
natural  man,  and  battling  gaily 
over  cases  of  apparent  delight  in 
the  infliction  of  pain  for  its  own 
sake — of  course  upon  others — with 
good  Mrs  Smith  as  an  audience 
of  the  keen  encounter  of  wits, 
when  Mrs  Darby  Rorke  was  an- 
nounced. 

Miss  Douglas's  curiosity  as  to 
the  relations  between  this  lady  and 
the  Count  had  not  been  diminished 
by  his  blundering  attempt  at  a 
flirtation  with  herself.  That  such 
was  his  intention  she  could  not 
doubt.  His  endeavour  to  give  the 
silly  remark  about  cruelty  a  dif- 
ferent tuni  had  not  misled  her. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  ori- 
ginal tone.  The  spoken  word  can- 
not be  brought  back,  however 
many  other  words  are  sent  after  it 
to  keep  it  out  of  harm's  way.  "  I 
must  keep  an  eye  on  this  inconsol- 
able widower,"  Miss  Douglas  had 
said  to  herself.  "  My  revelation 
of  child-life  is  not  the  only  reve- 
lation that  has  been  made  this 
afternoon.  He  is  not  quite  the 
saint  that  he  seems." 


While,  therefore,  she  welcomed 
Mrs  Rorke  with  effusion,  she 
kept  the  tail  of  her  eye  on  Count 
Ramassy. 

For  this  fictitious  nobleman  the 
meeting  with  his  sister  was  a  se- 
vere trial  of  his  histrionic  powers. 
He  was  not  altogether  unprepared 
for  it,  though  it  came  upon  him 
rather  suddenly.  In  arranging  her 
little  party  the  day  before,  which 
she  did  after  her  curiosity  was 
inflamed  by  Mrs  Rorke's  change  of 
colour  at  sight  of  the  Count,  and 
the  Count's  personal  knowledge  of 
Mr  Rorke,  Miss  Douglas  had  not 
told  Mrs  Rorke  that  she  was  to 
meet  the  Count,  nor  the  Count 
that  he  was  to  meet  Mrs  Rorke. 
The  inquisitive  woman  wished  to 
watch  the  effect  of  an  unexpected 
encounter. 

As  it  happened,  both  were  par- 
tially on  their  guard,  the  occur- 
rences of  the  previous  day  having 
wanied  them  of  the  possibility  of 
another  meeting.  For  Mrs  Rorke 
the  difficulty  lay  in  this,  that  she 
had  not  been  able  to  make  up  her 
mind  what  to  do  if  they  should 
meet  again.  She  shrank  from 
making  a  scene  by  charging  her 
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own  brother  with  being  an  impos- 
tor. On  the  other  hand,  she  felt 
that  if  she  tried  to  treat  him  as  a 
stranger,  introduced  to  her  for  the 
first  time,  she  made  herself  almost 
an  accomplice  in  his  deception, 
whatever  might  be  the  object  of  it. 
If  he  could  only  be  persuaded  to 
go  away  !  This,  as  her  mother  had 
again  and  again  repeated,  would 
be  the  best  solution.  Mrs  Brock- 
ley  had  undertaken  to  persuade 
him  to  this,  if  in  the  meantime 
Mrs  Rorke  would  promise  to  do 
nothing  rash. 

The  Count,  of  course,  was  under 
the  necessity  of  accommodating  his 
action  to  hers,  and  thus  was  in 
a  position  of  greater  uncertainty, 
though  not  of  equal  misery.  He 
was  outwardly  calm  enough,  but 
his  pulsation  was  decidedly  quick- 
ened as  he  stood  with  Miss  Quick- 
set by  the  little  side-table  turning 
over  and  commenting  on  the  pho- 
tographs of  the  painter's  achieve- 
ments, inwardly  thanking  his  stars 
that  he  had  taken  the  precaution 
of  seeing  Mrs  Rorke  last  night. 
What  would  she  do  now  1  Would 
she  recognise  him  ?  He  was  hold- 
ing himself  ready  with  desperate 
composure  for  whatever  might 
emerge,  as  Miss  Quickset,  eagerly 
and  nervously,  still  a  little  dis- 
tracted by  the  mention  of  Miller- 
by's  name,  pointed  out  the  beauties 
of  her  friend's  art.  Perhaps  she 
would  simply  ignore  him  ! 

This,  in  fact,  seemed  to  be  what 
Mrs  Rorke  had  decided  on  ;  for,  not 
unobserved  by  her  hostess,  she  had 
taken  a  chair  with  her  back  to 
him,  and  was  being  attended  to 
with  tea  and  ready  conversation 
by  the  gallant  astronomer. 

Should  he  boldly  remind  her 
that  he  had  been  introduced  yes- 
terday at  Raspian's  ? 

He  could  hardly  avoid  it,  for 
presently  Miss  Quickset  left  him 
to  speak  to  Mrs  Rorke  and  listen 
to  the  conversation  between  her 


father  and  that  lady.  The  girl 
loved  and  admired  her  father. 
Always  affectionate  to  his  children, 
he  had  petted  and  caressed  her 
more  than  usual  since  she  had 
shown  signs  of  rebellion  in  the 
affair  of  Millerby  ;  and  though  she 
was  hurt  by  his  slighting  mention 
of  that  young  man  a  few  minutes 
ago,  affection  soon  triumphed  over 
her  sense  of  injustice.  His  kind 
look  and  smile,  as  she  returned 
to  listen  to  him  with  filial  pride, 
restored  her  to  happiness  again. 

Left  thus  stranded  among  the 
photographs,  the  Count  quickly 
made  up  his  mind.  Waiting  for  a 
pause  in  the  conversation,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Mrs  Rorke,  and  claimed 
to  have  been  introduced  to  her 
before. 

Mrs  Rorke  bowed  coldly,  and 
the  Count  said  something  about 
the  privilege  of  meeting  her.  "  We 
all  read  your  works,"  he  said,  point- 
ing to  the  volume  with  which  Mrs 
Smith  was  trying  to  catch  the 
novelist's  eye.  "I  read  this  in  a 
Tauchnitz  edition  on  my  way  to 
London." 

Mrs  Rorke  answered  this  with  a 
faint  smile,  which  by  a  stranger 
would  have  been  attributed  to  the 
embarrassment  of  a  modest  author, 
and  the  Count  continued  with  fluent 
politeness.  "  I  think  your  heroine 
charming ;  but  if  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  so,  I  think  you 
paint  your  villain  a  little  too  black. 
It  is  hardly  in  nature  that  he  could 
have  behaved  so  badly  to  such  a 
woman  as  you  describe." 

Mrs  Rorke  coloured  just  percep- 
tibly, and  made  answer  that  she 
was  afraid  she  was  a  bad  hand 
at  defending  herself.  Then  she 
looked  as  if  she  would  like  to 
resume  her  conversation  with  Mr 
Quickset. 

Miss  Douglas  was  inwardly  de- 
lighted with  her  own  astuteness. 
All  her  suspicions  were  confirmed 
by  Mrs  Rorke's  embarrassment. 
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The  man  of  science,  on  the  other 
hand,  saw  nothing  in  the  novelist's 
manner  but  a  shy  disinclination 
to  discuss  her  own  works  in  com- 
pany, and  gallantly  came  to  the 
rescue. 

"We  can  never  expect  the  two 
sexes  to  agree  about  heroines  and 
villains,"  he  said.  "  But  I  have 
just  been  trying  to  frighten  the 
ladies  about  your  comet.  Have 
you  got  those  positions  we  were 
talking  of  last  night  ?" 

The  Count  explained  that  they 
had  telegraphed  to  Hardhill,  but 
that  Mr  Millerby's  brother  was  not 
at  home — was,  in  fact,  on  his  way 
to  London  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association. 

"  That  is  a  pity,"  observed  Quick- 
set, "  for  we  have  very  few  nights 
now  till  the  Association  meets, 
and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  have 
time  to  make  a  search.  There  has 
been  a  hitch  in  the  arrangements 
for  evening  lectures,  and  it  has 
been  coolly  suggested  that  I  should 
fill  the  gap." 

"  I  do  hope  you  will  consent," 
exclaimed  Miss  Douglas.  "  I 
should  go  to  the  meeting  myself 
if  you  did."  It  occurred  to  this 
satirist  of  her  sex  that  she  might 
find  some  materials  among  the 
female  members  of  the  gathering. 

"  Do,  papa,"  chimed  in  Miss 
Quickset.  "  He  is  taking  me," 
she  added,  proudly,  to  Mrs  Rorke. 
"  I  have  never  heard  papa  lecture." 

"  I  also  hope  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  you,"  said  Mrs 
Rorke,  glad  to  escape  from  her 
uneasy  speculations  as  to  the  pre- 
tended Count's  connection  with 
the  comet.  She  wondered  whether 
this  was  part  of  his  deception,  and 
what  could  be  the  object  of  it. 

"I  have  consented,"  said  the  man 
of  science,  pleased  as  mere  man 
could  not  but  be  with  this  unani- 
mous flutter  of  interest.  "And  if  I 
had  not,  how  could  I  have  resist- 
ed this  most  influential  petition  ? 


If  you  would  also  be  good  enough 
to  find  me  a  subject — 

"  Any  subject !"  exclaimed  Miss 
Douglas.  "You  must  have  hun- 
dreds of  subjects." 

"  Any  subject ! "  echoed  Miss 
Quickset,  delightedly. 

"Any  subject !"  came  as  a  faint- 
er echo  from  Mrs  Smith. 

"  Why  not  take  comets  ? "  sug- 
gested the  Count.  "The  subject 
would  be  opportune.  Not  that 
you  want  that,  of  course." 

Quickset  threw  back  his  head 
and  mused. 

"  Pity  I  am  not  near  my  obser- 
vatory," said  the  Count.  "  I  might 
find  it  for  you  at  once.  I  know 
generally  where  to  look." 

"  My  observatory ! "  thought  poor 
Mrs  Rorke.  "  Then  he  is  pretend- 
ing to  be  what  he  is  not."  She 
knew  that  there  were  astronomical 
instruments  in  the  house  where  he 
acted  as  tutor,  because  she  had 
heard  of  his  star-gazing  in  his 
letters.  Apparently  he  was  pass- 
ing himself  off  as  the  master  of 
this  establishment.  What  could 
be  his  object  1 

"  If  you  care  to  use  my  instru- 
ments," said  the  astronomer,  cor- 
dially, "you  are  very  welcome  to 
them." 

This  was  what  the  Count  had 
been  fishing  for,  but  he  professed 
unwillingness  to  tamper  with  in- 
struments so  valuable  as  Professor 
Quickset's  must  be.  "I  am  but 
a  bungling  amateur." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Quick- 
set. "  Grace  will  help  you  if  you 
like.  She  knows  all  about  them. 
Come  up  to-night,  and  I  will  give 
you  a  start  myself.  It  will  be  a 
favour  to  me." 

When  this  had  been  arranged, 
Mrs  Rorke,  to  fill  a  pause  in  the 
conversation,  asked  whether  there 
was  any  real  danger  in  comets. 
"  Not  the  slightest,"  said  the  astro- 
nomer, and  proceeded  to  discourse 
about  comets  in  general.  The  Count 
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drew  Miss  Douglas  aside,  under 
pretence  of  looking  again  at  her 
pictures,  and  remarked  to  her  in 
a  low  voice — 

"  How  very  sensitive  authors 
are  about  their  books  !  " 

"  What  makes  you  say  so  ? "  She 
waited  with  malicious  curiosity  for 
his  answer.  "  He  is  trying  to  put 
me  off  the  scent,"  she  thought. 

"  Did  you  not  observe  how  an- 
noyed Mrs  Rorke  looked  when  I 
hinted  that  I  did  not  consider  her 
villain  as  successful  as  her  heroine  1 
It  was  very  stupid  of  me,  was  it 
not?  One  never  knows  the  right 
thing  to  say  on  these  occasions.  I 
could  not  help  remembering  how 
pale  she  turned  when  she  saw  you 
— the  dreaded  critic  —  yesterday. 
But  I  suppose  I  oughtn't  to  have 
said  it,  ought  I  ? " 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't, 
if  you  think  it.  I  never  feel  sore 
when  anybody  cuts  up  my  pic- 
tures." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Count,  "  I  can't 
believe  that  such  an  unmitigated, 
unscrupulous  villain  as — I  forget 
his  name — Mrs  Rorke's  villain,  you 
know,  —  is  within  the  bounds  of 
probability." 

"  She  may  have  had  experience 
of  them,"  observed  Miss  Douglas, 
significantly. 

The  Count  gave  a  slight  start, 
which  was  not  lost  upon  his  inter- 
locutor. "  There  is  certainly  some- 
thing between  them,"  she  thought. 
But  he  quickly  regained  command 
of  himself.  He  looked  at  Mrs 
Rorke  with  fresh  interest,  as  if 
she  had  suddenly  been  presented 
to  him  in  a  new  light,  and  asked, 
"  Has  she,  then,  a  history  ? " 

"  You  are  a  cool  hand,"  thought 
Miss  Douglas.  But  before  she  had 
time  to  prosecute  her  purpose  of 
putting  sly  questions  about  the 
Count's  acquaintance  with  Mr 
Rorke,  her  arm  was  touched  by 
her  brother  Bob,  the  City  man. 
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Bob  had  entered  quietly,  and 
after  listening  for  a  little  with  a 
deferential  smile  to  the  astronomer, 
had  made  his  way  towards  the  in- 
dividual whom  he  judged,  from 
his  sister's  previous  description, 
to  be  Count  Ramassy.  Bob  was 
a  thick-set,  large-headed,  and  well- 
featured  young  man,  clad  in  well- 
cut  clothes,  but  too  sensible  to  sub- 
due the  natural  energy  of  his  man- 
ner to  the  regulation  languor  of 
the  masher. 

"  Your  name  was  mentioned  to 
me  yesterday  in  the  City,"  he  said, 
when  introduced  to  the  Count. 
"  In  connection  with  a  Quicksilver 
Company  in  Bosnia,"  he  added,  in 
answer  to  the  Count's  look  of  po- 
lite inquiry.  "  Mr  Rorke's  con- 
cession— a  good  thing,  I  believe  1 " 

Miss  Quickset  was  conversing 
gaily  with  Mrs  Rorke,  and  the 
astronomer's  voice  sounded  clear 
and  distinct  in  exposition  to  his 
fair  auditor,  but  Mrs  Rorke  caught 
the  mention  of  her  husband's  name 
and  turned  pale.  Quickset  attrib- 
uted the  change  in  her  expression 
to  his  vivid  picture  of  a  cosmic 
catastrophe,  and  hastened  to  assure 
her  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
it  in  our  time — it  might  happen  in 
millions  of  years. 

The  Count  paused  for  a  moment 
as  if  searching  his  memory  before 
answering  Bob's  question.  Then 
his  face  lighted  up,  and  he  said, 
"  Ahr  yes  ;  I  believe  it  is  a  good 
thing.  Mr  Rorke  called  upon  me 
about  it  before  I  left  Vienna.  I 
know  the  country  well.  The  quick- 
silver-mines are  near  Foinica,  and 
have  not  been  worked  for  years. 
There  is  an  immense  amount  of 
undeveloped  mineral  wealth  in  that 
region.  I  travelled  there  immedi- 
ately after  the  Austrian  occupa- 
tion. If  you  will  come  to  me  any 
time  you  like  to  fix,  I  will  tell  you 
all  I  know  about  it.  What  a  coun- 
try that  is  for  mountainous  scenery, 
2o 
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Miss  Douglas  !  You  would  revel 
in  it.  Chasms  and  gorges,  with 
patches  of  the  loveliest  verdure 
— stupendous  piles  of  rocks  like 
Egyptian  masonry,  limestone  peaks 
like  pyramids ;  I  have  never  seen 
such  grandeur  anywhere." 

"  And  the  quicksilver  can  be 
got  at  ? "  queried  the  prosaic  Bob. 

"  Certainly — in  abundance.  The 
only  difficulty  is  with  the  roads ; 
and  the  Government  would  assist 
in  that,  as  they  are  'anxious  to  get 
the  interior  opened  up  to  the  Adri- 
atic coast.  By  the  way,  is  not  Mr 
Quickset's  son  an  engineer  ? " 

Quickset  had  risen  to  go.  "  We 
shall  see  you  to-night  then,"  he 
said,  as  the  Count  crossed  to  him. 
"  I  must  look  in  at  the  Pantheon 
before  going  home.  Come,  Grace, 
and  I  will  put  you  in  a  cab." 

"I  am  going  to  the  Pantheon 
too,"  said  the  Count. 

It  was  finally  arranged  that 
Quickset  and  the  Count  should 
dine  together  at  the  Pantheon,  and 
that  Miss  Quickset  should  stay  a 
little  longer  with  her  friends. 

On  the  way  to  the  Pantheon 
the  Count  made  dexterous  use  of 
his  knowledge  that  young  Quickset 
was  an  engineer.  Incidentally  he 
led  the  father  to  talk  of  him,  and 
mentioned  that  a  mining  company 
in  which  he  had  been  asked  to  in- 
terest himself  was  in  want  of  a 
clever  and  capable  man  to  survey 
the  country  and  report.  If  the 
appointment  was  good  enough  for 
Mr  Robert  Quickset,  the  Count 
was  certain  that  the  projectors  of 
the  company  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  get  him.  Quickset  pro- 
mised to  lay  the  matter  before  his 
son.  "  He  is  young,"  the  Count 
concluded,  passing  lightly  from  the 
subject,  "  and  it  might  interest  him 
to  see  the  country.  Perhaps  it 
might  not  be  too  much  to  hope  that 
you  would  accompany  him  as  far 


as  my  place  on  the  Lake  of  Como." 
Quickset,  who  was  a  much  more 
guileless  and  impulsive  man  than 
he  himself  suspected,  felt  his  heart 
warming  towards  this  accomplished 
and  obliging  friend.  It  was  one 
of  the  adventurer's  principles  that 
he  need  not  care  how  lavish  he  was 
in  his  promises,  as  it  must  always 
be  possible  to  get  out  of  them  some- 
how with  a  little  ingenuity.  He 
could  easily,  when  the  time  came, 
contrive  some  means  of  postponing 
Quickset's  visit  to  his  palace  on  the 
Lake  of  Como. 

He  trusted  to  Chance  and  his 
own  ingenuity,  and  so  far  neither 
had  betrayed  his  trust.  Chance 
was  backing  him  up  with  all  its 
might,  perhaps  as  a  reward  for  his 
unreserved  confidence  in  its  favour. 
When  Chance  suggested  to  him  his 
little  deceit  about  the  calculated 
orbit  of  the  comet,  it  saw  much 
farther  ahead  than  he  did,  had 
plans  for  him  far  beyond  anything 
that  he  had  conceived,  and  pro- 
posed to  conduct  its  favourite  to 
a  pinnacle  of  success  very  much 
higher  than  he  yet  dreamed  of. 

The  acute  Miss  Douglas  suspect- 
ed him  ;  but,  as  often  happens  with 
very  clever  people,  she  was  on  a 
wrong  scent.  She  had  her  own 
theory  to  account  for  Mrs  Rorke's 
embarrassment  in  the  presence  of 
the  Count.  That  they  had  met 
before,  and  that  there  was  some- 
thing between  them,  she  felt  quite 
certain,  and  so  far  she  was  right. 
Her  theory  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween them  was  not  the  right 
theory;  but  she  saw  much  to  make 
her  firmly  convinced  that  it  was. 
The  more  she  watched  them,  the 
more  certain  she  became.  There 
are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  are 
not  looking  the  right  way.  Chance 
and  the  Count  were  much  more 
than  a  match  for  Miss  Douglas 
and  lynx-eyed  Suspicion. 
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THE  NEGROES  OF  THE  CONGO. 


THE  observations  which  I  here 
propose  to  make  have  been  the  re- 
sults of  two  years  spent  with  the 
Congo  International  Expedition  on 
a  special  service  which  has  ex- 
tended over  an  intercourse  with — 
(1)  the  tribes  on  the  Congo  banks 
from  its  mouth  up  to  internal  Cen- 
tral Africa ;  (2)  the  natives  of  the 
western  oil -rivers  under  British 
protection ;  and  (3)  the  natives 
of  the  British  possessions  on  the 
western  coast.  Experience  of  all 
these  sorts  and  conditions  of  na- 
tives has  naturally  presented  me 
with  many  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing contrast.  It  has  shown  me 
actual  examples  of  how  great  a 
modification  civilised  habits  and 
civilised  rule  can  effect  upon  a 
people  by  no  means  contemptible 
in  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  I  will  call  the  savage  state  : 
examples  which,  from  personal 
observation  of  all  the  intermedi- 
ate links  in  the  chain  of  circum- 
stances stretching  from  a  savage 
to  a  civilised  condition,  have 
saved  me  from  setting  myself  the 
unsatisfactory  task  of  propound- 
ing theories. 

The  uncivilised  negro  of  Central 
Africa  is  not  (to  use  the  language 
of  Exeter  Hall)  a  poor  and  igno- 
rant savage.  Judged  from  a  men- 
tal standpoint  he  is  neither  poor 
nor  ignorant.  He  has  no  poverty 
of  ideas,  and  his  reasoning  powers 
are  of  a  high  order.  He  is  deeply 
superstitious,  has  the  organ  of  ven- 
eration well  developed,  and  shows 
such  great  respect  for  tradition 
that  to  call  it  conservatism  hardly 
expresses  its  comprehensiveness — • 
for  even  might  bows  down  before 
it.  Incapacity  and  ignorance  are, 
I  opine,  attributes  relative  to  the 
moral  and  material  surroundings  of 


the  man  and  the  stage  of  advance- 
ment to  which  his  tribe  has  attain- 
ed. This  granted,  it  is  libellous, 
therefore,  to  call  men  ignorant 
who,  like  the  negroes  of  Central 
Africa,  show  such  astonishing  ca- 
pacity, not  only  in  the  shrewd  way 
in  which  they  manage  their  petty 
affairs  of  state,  but  also  in  putting 
to  its  best  use  all  that  nature  has 
provided  them  with — and  that  with 
a  keen  eye  to  climatic  changes  and 
climatic  peculiarities. 

The  uncivilised  negro  regards 
the  white  man,  not  in  the  light  of 
one  with  whom  he  is  to  put  him- 
self in  competition,  but  as  a  being 
of  altogether  different  calibre,  al- 
most of  a  different  humanity,  from 
himself.  He  believes  that  the  whites 
possess  powers  almost  unlimited, 
and  it  is  always  a  matter  of  won- 
der to  him  that  they  allow  them- 
selves to  be  conquered  by  death. 
In  one  instance,  where  a  tribe  was 
strong  in  its  belief  that  white 
men  came  from  the  water,  and  one 
of  our  party  was  unfortunately 
drowned,  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
would  often  ask  when  he  would 
return.  It  was  useless  to  urge 
that  he  was  dead,  for  the  old  chief 
would  always  give  this  pathetic 
answer  :  "  No  ;  he  was  tired  of  the 
black  man,  and  he  went  to  his 
home  in  the  water  to  rest.  He 
will  soon  return." 

The  uncivilised  negro  thinks 
white  men  aliens,  and  treats  them 
as  such.  They  are  men  quite  out- 
side him,  and  incapable  of  sympa- 
thising with  his  feelings.  More 
especially  is  this  seen  with  regard 
to  his  superstitious  customs  and 
his  fetish-worship,  which  he  deems 
white  men  incapable  of  under- 
standing or  expressing  an  opinion 
upon.  An  attempt  at  the  latter 
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was  once   met  with   a   disdainful 
request  not  to  talk  foolishly. 

I  propose  to  give  one  or  two 
anecdotes  of  the  most  interesting 
occasions  when  the  negro  first 
came  in  contact  with  white  men. 
During  one  of  the  first  visits  of  a 
party  belonging  to  the  expedition 
to  a  certain  tribe,  the  curious  na- 
tives gathered  open-mouthed  round 
the  white  men,  and  discussed  their 
appearance  freely.  The  decision 
they  arrived  at  as  to  where  these 
strange  creatures  came  from  was 
this :  That  all  white  men  come 
from  the  water,  as  witness  their 
boots,  which  hide  feet  unlike  black 
men's  feet,  but  like  fishes'  fins. 
The  big  canoes  (i.e.,  steam-launches) 
they  travel  in  were  propelled,  they 
said,  through  the  water  by  white 
slaves  who  push  them  from  behind; 
while  the  one  white  man  who  stood 
up  in  front  of  the  big  fire  was 
cooking  "  chop  "  (i.e.,  food)  for  the 
party. 

The  negro,  again,  is  delighted  if 
he  can  turn  the  tables  on  you  and 
put  you  at  a  disadvantage.  Once 
when  a  young  Belgian  officer  died, 
and  it  was  found  practicable  to 
procure  the  services  of  a  priest 
from  a  neighbouring  Roman  Cath- 
olic mission  to  bury  him,  the 
funeral  was  accordingly  conducted, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  all  the 
ornate  and  miscellaneous  rites  of 
that  Church.  After  the  ceremony, 
one  old  man  who  had  been  a 
spectator,  remarked,  "White  man 
laughs  at  black  man's  fetish  ;  what 
be  this?" 

Again.  I  was  once  present  when 
a  friend  asked  a  chief  if  the  latter 
knew  his  name.  Being  answered  in 
the  negative,  he  replied,  "  What ! 
not  know  my  name  when  I  have 
been  here  two  years  !  "  "  Do  you 
know  my  name?"  retorted  the 
chief.  "  No,"  said  my  friend.  "  I 
have  been  here  more  than  two 
years,"  quietly  added  the  chief. 


The  personal  character  of  the 
enlightened  native  or  ridiculous 
savage — for  he  is  both,  according 
to  the  point  of  view  from  which 
you  consider  him — presents  a  cu- 
rious mixture  of  the  spoiled  child 
and  man  of  keen  shrewdness. 
Easily  angered,  he  is  as  easily 
pleased  again  by  the  presentation 
of  a  piece  of  gaudy  cloth,  an  empty 
bottle,  or  some  such  trifle  which 
he  has  never  seen  before.  You 
play  upon  his  feelings  as  you 
would  on  those  of  a  spoiled  child 
whom  you  wished  to  humour. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  is  imbued 
from  his  earliest  years  with  the 
importance  of  getting  the  better 
of  his  fellows ;  and  so  admirably 
does  he  disguise  his  feelings,  that 
a  stranger  at  a  "  palaver "  might 
easily  be  misled  by  his  air  of  ex- 
cessive simplicity.  He  does  not 
appear  to  be  particularly  vain  of 
his  personal  appearance.  Though 
great  attention  is  paid  to  the  dress- 
ing of  the  hair  and  the  painting  of 
the  face,  I  do  not  find  one  instance 
where  this  appears  to  be  inspired 
by  simple  vanity ;  it  seems  rather 
to  be  an  observance  of  custom,  of 
which  he  is  very  tenacious.  But 
he  is  extremely  avaricious,  and  his 
ambition  is  to  possess  much  wealth. 
Towards  this  end  he  will  sacrifice 
everything,  except  his  fetishes  and 
those  brass  ornaments  which  be- 
token his  rank,  for  both  are  held 
sacred.  He  is  also  extremely 
suspicious — his  capacity  for  sus- 
picion being  far  greater  than  his 
power  of  faith.  Once  succeed  in 
getting  him  to  trust  you,  and  he 
will  trust  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  never  trust  you  blindly.  In 
other  respects  consider  him,  as  I 
have  said,  as  a  spoiled  child  who 
has  a  strange  mental  mixture  of 
simplicity  and  shrewdness,  and 
you  will  have  a  fair  general  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  the  un- 
civilised negro. 
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His  superstitious  observances 
include  the  loading  himself  with 
charms,  as  fetish  protections  against 
all  kinds  of  ills.  There  are  even 
special  charms  for  special  parts  of 
the  body,  which  must  be  placed 
only  on  that  part  to  which  they 
belong  in  order  to  be  efficacious. 
In  big  "palavers"  between  chief 
and  chief,  each  one  is  minutely 
searched  by  men  of  the  opposite 
party,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  a 
fetish  which  would  annul  the 
whole  proceeding  is  concealed 
about  the  person  of  either.  Should 
such  a  manoeuvre  succeed,  it  would 
be  looked  upon  as  only  an  admi- 
rable piece  of  shrewdness.  He 
worships,  too,  or  venerates  with 
reverence,  the  spirits  of  his  an- 
cestors ;  some  natural  object  —  a 
tree,  for  instance — being  select- 
ed as  their  abiding  place,  which 
promptly  transforms  it  into  a 
fetish  -  tree,  damage  to  which  is 
punishable  by  death.  An  exten- 
sive system  of  phallic-worship  pre- 
vails amongst  the  people,  the  motif 
of  which  I  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  as  yet,  so  averse 
are  they  to  satisfying  the  curiosity 
of  strangers  —  except  that  it  ap- 
pears to  be  dictated  more  by  a 
feeling  of  awe  than  by  any  de- 
light in  indecency.  Their  various 
languages  are  rich  and  worthy  of 
study,  as  he  who  knows  anything 
of  Bantu  grammar  will  acknow- 
ledge. That  of  the  Congo  is  musi- 
cal and  flowing  ;  that  of  the  Bateke 
is  terse  and  brief. 

In  common  with  many  other 
negro  tribes  of  Western  Africa, 
there  is  a  curiously  constituted 
society  existing  amongst  them 
called  the  "Nkimba."  This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  system  of  training  the 
young  under  what  may  be  called 
priestly  supervision,  in  accordance 
with  the  fetishistic  ideas  of  the 
people,  entailing  a  rigorous  obser- 
vance of  certain  forms  and  cere- 


monies in  dress  and  behaviour ; 
and  it  possesses  a  distinct  language 
understood  only  by  the  initiated, 
on  whom  are  conferred  many 
arbitrary  powers.  Yery  little  is 
known  of  this  institution,  and 
there  is  material  for  much  fruitful 
research  in  the  customs  of  this 
and  kindred  societies,  such  as  the 
Egbo  of  Old  Calabar,  and  the  so- 
cieties of  the  Gaboon  and  Cameroon 
regions.  It  may  be  interesting, 
however,  to  insert  here,  in  hi*  own 
words,  some  information  gathered 
by  Mr  Harvey  of  the  Congo  Liv- 
ingstone Mission,  during  a  long 
residence  amongst  the  Nkimbas, 
which  he  courteously  supplied  me 
during  my  stay  there  : — 

"  The  Nkimba  is  a  secret  society  of 
— there  is  every  reason  to  believe — 
ancient  origin.  Its  object,  to  judge 
by  its  working,  is  to  wield  a  despotic 
sway  over  the  minds  of  both  the 
enlightened  and  unenlightened,  but 
especially  over  the  latter.  The 
Nkimba  seems  to  claim  power  over 
all  evil  spirits,  and  especially  over 
the  'Ndoki,'  or  arch  evil  one,  whom 
they  profess  to  catch  and  thrash  un- 
mercifully. Their  (i.e.,  the  initiated) 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people 
is  upheld  by  their  knowledge  of  a 
distinct  language  called  Nkimba, 
which  they  invariably  employ  when 
speaking  to  each  other  before  a 
'  Mungwala,'  or  uninitiated  one  ;  and 
also  by  wearing  a  hideous  grass  dress 
which  completely  conceals  their  head 
and  body,  only  a  portion  of  their  legs 
being  visible  below  the  dress.  These 
exposed  parts  are  made  ghastly  white 
by  being  daubed  with  whitewash. 

"  All  the  young  male  members  of  a 
community  are  eligible  for  initiation, 
the  ceremony  taking  place  at  a  cer- 
tain fixed  period.  At  the  initiation 
ceremony  the  candidate  has  some  kind 
of  liquor  handed  him  to  drink,  after 
which  he  dances  round  with  such 
vehemence  that  eventually  he  falls 
down  insensible.  He  is  then  declared 
to  be  dead,  and  any  sceptical  persons 
among  the  audience  are  invited  to 
test  the  fact  by  a  close  inspection. 
However,  it  is  usually  taken  for 
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granted — a  sceptical  frame  of  mind 
involving  much  danger  to  the  indi- 
vidual indulging  in  it.  The  insen- 
sible man  is  taken  away  by  the  '  Zin- 
kimba '  performing  the  ceremony,  and, 
after  an  interval,  is  brought  back  to 
the  place  of  initiation  alive,  but  an 
entirely  different  individual.  He  pre- 
tends not  to  know  any  one,  not  even 
his  own  relatives,  but  inquires  their 
names,  and  the  name  of  the  town,  its 
king,  &c.  He  now  receives  a  new 
name,  which  is  added,  or  rather  pre- 
fixed, to  one  of  his  former  names. 
Ever  afterwards  this  Nkimba  name 
must  never  be  omitted  unless  a  direct 
insult  is  intended. 

"  After  the  initiation  ceremony  the 
candidate  is  secluded  from  both 
Mungwala  (uninitiated)  and  those 
who  have  been  formerly  initiated  ; 
and  during  the  next  six  months  he 
never  washes  himself,  but  merely 
daubs  his  body  with  whitewash. 

"The  Zinkimba,  owing  to  their 
ministry  in  the  sphere  of  spirituali- 
ties, claim  especial  privileges  in  rela- 
tion to  carnal  things,  which  claim  is 
usually  admitted  by  the  poor  fright- 
ened and  bullied  Mungwala.  The 
order  is  evidently  upon  something 
like  the  Freemason  principle,  for  a 
Mungwala  who  enters  their  enclosure 
pretending  to  be  a  Nkimba  is  readily 
detected  by  his  inability  to  go  through 
the  various  ceremonies.  At  the  end 
of  the  term  of  training,  all  go  to  some 
secret  watering-place  to  wash,  and 
then  are  free.  It  seems  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  fetishism." 

Domestic  slavery  of  course  exists 
in  all  communities.  The  chiefs 
spend  all  their  wealth  in  the  pur- 
chase of  slaves,  despatching  period- 
ically parties  up  the  river  to  buy 
young  boys  and  girls,  presumably 
from  the  marts  which  supply  the 
eastern  coast.  In  most  villages 
the  slaves  are  allowed  to  marry, 
and  even  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
palavers  on  the  political  affairs  of 
the  tribe.  The  system  of  govern- 
ment is  half  patriarchal,  half  re- 
publican. The  slaves  are  in  all 
ways  subject  to  their  respective 
chiefs,  who  in  turn  owe  allegiance 


to  the  king.  A  good  instance  of 
the  conservative  tendencies  of  the 
natives  is  here  shown,  the  king 
being  in  many  cases  a  man  much 
poorer  and  far  less  powerful  than 
his  tributary  chiefs  ;  but  this  in  no 
way  affects  the  loyalty  of  these 
chiefs,  as  far  as  outward  respect 
and  the  payment  of  tribute  are  con- 
cerned. An  example  of  one  of 
these  kings  is  the  well  -  known 
Makoko,  from  whom  M.  de  Brazza 
derived  his  claims  to  the  Congo, 
which  the  powerful  though  tribu- 
tary chiefs  as  well  as  the  Inter- 
national Association  disputed.  The 
slaves  work  and  fish  for  their 
owners,  who  in  the  latter  case 
take  a  certain  royalty  on  the  re- 
sults of  their  labour.  In  times  of 
war  they  rally  round  their  chiefs. 
In  some  tribes,  however,  the  sys- 
tem of  domestic  slavery  has  a  more 
vicious  tendency.  The  chiefs  re- 
tain all  the  young  girls  for  their 
private  harem,  and  the  young  and 
able-bodied  men  are  not  allowed 
to  many.  These  chiefs  being  prin- 
cipally elderly  men,  population  in 
consequence  deteriorates,  and  an 
incredible  amount  of  secret  licen- 
tiousness runs  rampant  amongst 
the  youth  of  both  sexes. 

The  most  heinous  crime  appears 
to  be  theft,  whether  it  consists  in 
stealing  a  black  man's  goods  or  in 
having  intercourse  with  his  female 
slaves.  Thefts  from  whites  are 
legitimate — the  white  man  being 
an  alien — and  are  not  punishable 
unless  the  white  man  himself  in- 
sists on  or  inflicts  punishment. 
The  mode  of  punishment  for  theft 
was  in  one  case  as  follows :  The 
thief  being  taken  in  the  act  of 
stealing  a  piece  of  cassava -root 
from  the  public  market,  was  tied 
securely  to  a  long  pole  with 
his  hands  behind  him ;  the  pole 
was  then  planted  in  the  ground 
like  a  flagstaff,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  was  left  there  to  the 
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mercies  of  the  vultures,  to  die  in 
slow  torture. 

Witchcraft,  apart  from  its  religi- 
ous significance,  frequently  is  made 
the  excuse  for  a  cunning  exercise 
of  statecraft.  It  then  becomes  a 
powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
a  jealous  and  suspicious  chief,  and 
when  thus  used,  is  an  effective  curb 
on  any  presumptuous  young  man 
who  seems  to  his  chief  to  be  be- 
coming too  rich  or  too  influential, 
to  the  detriment  of  his  (the  chief's) 
power.  On  the  death  of  any  one 
of  the  tribe  being  attributed  to 
witchcraft,  the  "  medicine-man  "  is 
sent  for  to  discover  the  bewitcher. 
The  culprit  having  been  fixed  upon, 
whether  in  compliance  with  a  hint 
from  the  chief  or  otherwise,  he  is 
made  to  drink  an  infusion  of  the 
bark  of  the  nsassa  wood — a  red- 
coloured  bark  which  is  pounded 
and  boiled  in  water.  In  some 
cases  in  which  the  patient  vomits 
this  decoction,  he  is  set  free  and 
regarded  as  innocent.  This  rarely 
occurs  —  or  rather  is  allowed  to 
occur  ;  and  the  poison  having  done 
its  work,  frequently  with  the  help 
of  a  knife,  the  body  of  the  victim 
is  disembowelled  and  the  seat  of 
the  witchery  removed. 

Should,  however,  any  influen- 
tial member  of  the  tribe  fall  sick, 
and  his  sickness  be  attributed  to 
the  action  of  malignant  spirits,  the 
medicine-women  are  called  in  to 
exorcise  them,  which  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  an  elaborate 
ceremony.  With  their  bodies 
daubed  with  paint,  they  march 
round  a  large  fire  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  weird  incantation, 
plucking  the  feathers  from  a  fowl 
and  throwing  them  into  the  fire. 
This  leads  up  to  a  Bacchanalian 
festival.  These  modern  Msenads, 
playing  stringed  instruments  and 
dancing  wildly  to  equally  wild 
songs,  twirl  madly  round  and 
round,  twisting  their  bodies  into 


all  kinds  of  contorted  positions, 
and  completing  the  ceremony  by 
falling  into  violent  fits  of  hysterics 
induced  by  the  abnormal  excite- 
ment. 

Another  of  their  most  notable 
ceremonies  is  entering  into  the 
bond  of  blood-brotherhood.  This 
is  made  between  chiefs  who  have 
hitherto  been  at  enmity,  for  state 
purposes  and  for  mutual  security, 
and  is  held  inviolable.  The  cere- 
mony varies  in  different  districts. 
In  one  case  the  contracting  parties 
literally  drink  each  other's  blood,, 
sucking  it  from  an  incision  in  the 
arm  •  in  another,  they  smear  each 
other's  bodies  with  blood.  But  the 
ceremony  most  common  is  perform- 
ed as  follows  :  The  arm  of  each  per- 
son is  cut  with  a  sacred  knife,  and 
each  taking  a  slice  of  banana,  rubs 
it  in  the  blood  of  his  future  brother, 
and  eats  the  palatable  morceau.  A 
goat  is  then  killed,  and  each  takes 
a  piece  of  its  liver,  dips  it  in  salt, 
and  presents  it  to  the  other.  A 
set  form  of  service  is  intoned  by 
one  member  of  the  tribe  intimat- 
ing that  the  breaking  of  this  tie 
of  brotherhood  will  be  avenged  by 
instant  death,  and  declaring  that 
all  old  feuds  hitherto  existing 
between  the  contracting  parties 
are  now  flung  into  the  river  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  current. 
Though  repulsive,  this  ceremony 
is  impressive. 

The  dead  are  buried  in  a  sitting 
position,  with  all  their  worldly 
goods  around  them.  If  a  chief 
dies,  his  wives  are  sometimes  sac- 
rificed, and  the  entrails  eaten  in 
those  districts  where  cannibalism 
prevails.  The  exterior  of  the 
grave  is  adorned  with  fetishes, 
empty  bottles,  and  many  household 
utensils  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  deceased  during  his  passage  to 
another  condition. 

The  native  women  are  the  beasts 
of  burden  and  the  general  labourers 
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of  their  lords  and  masters.  They 
work  in  the  fields,  carry  supplies 
to  the  markets,  and  superintend 
the  sale  of  them.  They  represent 
so  much  money  -  value  to  their 
owners.  The  possession  of  many 
wives  gives  rank,  and  a  woman 
is  considered  a  courteous  and  val- 
uable present.  As  a  rule,  from 
the  nature  of  .their  life,  the  women 
are  a  stunted,  ill-formed  race :  in- 
deed in  the  majority  of  instances 
the  children  alone  possess  any 
pleasing  features  or  habits.  The 
perishable  beauty  of  child-life  is 
exhibited  even  here ;  and  it  is  in 
Africa  where  one  can  freely  realise 
that  no  surroundings,  however  re- 
pulsive, can  altogether  banish  the 
freshness  of  childhood. 

There  is  one  strange  exception 
to  this  almost  universal  treat- 
ment of  women,  which  deserves  a 
longer  study  than  I  was  able  to 
give  to  it.  A  tribe  called  the 
Wabouma,  living  to  the  south  of 
the  Congo  in  Central  Africa,  I 
found  ruled  by  queens  and  female 
chiefs.  The  pleasing  features  of 
the  women  here — their  graceful 
and  well-developed  figures,  lithe 
and  lissom,  and  undeformed  by 
laborious  toil  —  were  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  their  Congo  sisters. 
Some  of  the  husbands  had  a  real 
or  fancied  henpecked  appearance, 
which  afforded  amusement  to  our 
party. 

Thus  far  I  have  described  the 
native  of  the  Congo  region  as  I 
have  found  him,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  I  allude  to  the 
native  who  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  white  trading  influence.  Those 
natives  of  the  river  who  come 
within  the  range  of  the  influence 
of  the  white  traders  on  the  coast, 
are  mainly  an  inferior  race,  very 
much  under  the  influence  of  a 
liquor  supplied  by  these  traders 
which  is  called  gin,  but  bears  little 
resemblance  to  the  spirit  known 


by  that  name  in  Europe.  And 
before  passing  to  the  next  branch 
of  my  subject,  I  will  add  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  way  the  International 
Association  has  exercised  its  rights 
as  sovereign  in  this  territory,  with 
the  reason  mainly  that  they  will 
be  useful  as  a  means  of  contrast 
when  I  describe  the  native  of  our 
English  settlements  on  the  western 
coast. 

The  native  chief  preserves  his 
complete  independence,  and  is  un- 
hampered in  the  control  of  his  sub- 
jects, except  in  matters  of  sacrificing 
life  for  the  gratification  of  super- 
stitious instincts.  Where  practi- 
cable, the  influence  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  has  been  used  to 
forbid  human  sacrifices  ;  to  settle 
old-standing  feuds  between  tribe 
and  tribe,  and  thus  open  free  com- 
munication on  all  roads,  enabling 
trading-parties  to  cross  the  bound- 
ary of  their  tribal  districts  with 
security,  which  in  turn  leads  to  the 
establishment  of  common  markets; 
to  consolidate  these  friendly  rela- 
tions, and  to  establish  these  advan- 
tages on  a  permanent  basis ;  to 
settle  native  palavers  in  accordance 
with  native  custom  as  far  as  it  is 
consistent  with  perfect  justice,  and 
thus  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
chiefs, — a  policy,  be  it  noted,  far  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Freneh,  who 
crush  the  natives,  and  of  the  Portu- 
guese, who  bully  them  (where  they 
can),  and  far  different  also  from  the 
English  policy  of  pampering  them  : 
with  the  result  that  one  can  travel 
a  distance  of  2000  miles  under  the 
Association  flag  without  fear  of 
molestation,  through  districts  in- 
habited by  tribes  of  natives  whose 
power  is  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised. Reference  might  be  made 
in  contrast  to  the  powerful  Ashanti 
tribe,  that  keeps  our  Gold  Coast 
colony  in  constant  fear  of  attack ; 
and  also  to  the  numerous  feuds 
between  the  internal  tribes  of  the 
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Lagos  district,  which  have  pre- 
vented, and  seemingly  —  for  all 
that  the  Government  will  do  to 
check  them  —  will  prevent,  the 
commercial  development  of  what 
might  be  a  rich  possession.  What- 
ever be  the  future  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  (now  forming 
the  administration  of  the  Congo 
Independent  State), — whether  it 
eventually  succumb  to  the  mighty 
cupidity  of  Europe,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  fall  to  pieces  from  internal 
maladministration, — it  will  have 
merited  commendation  on  this 
point — not  to  mention  the  great 
sacrifice  of  life,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  vast  sums  of  money  with- 
out, hope  of  return,  in  a  purely 
philanthropic  enterprise — that  its 
policy  has  not  been  to  acquire  ter- 
ritory for  the  mere  love  of  obtaining 
it,  but  to  acquire  it  so  as  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  allow  the  prosecution 
of  commercial  efforts  to  be  com- 
menced unhampered  by  political 
complications. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  Congo 
native  beyond  the  reach  of  white 
influence,  I  now  pass  to  the  natives 
of  the  oil-rivers,  who  have  for  a 
long  time  been  in  intercourse  with 
white  traders  and  missionaries.  In 
some  cases  this  intercourse  has 
lasted  over  a  century ;  but  it  is, 
however,  sufficient  for  my  purpose 
to  group  all  together,  and  thus  be 
enabled  to  generalise  results  with 
accuracy — for  in  no  one  instance 
does  this  intercourse  date  later 
than  the  childhood  of  the  present 
ruling  chiefs. 

The  district  known  as  the  oil- 
rivers  (i.e.,  rivers  where  palm-oil 
is  the  chief  article  of  produce)  is 
comprised  in  that  part  of  the  West 
African  coast  which  lies  between 
the  Benin  and  Old  Calabar  rivers, 
and  therefore  includes  the  large 
delta  of  the  Niger — many  of  these 


so-called  rivers  being  without  doubt 
mouths  of  the  Niger.  In  most  of 
the  numerous  water-ways  in  this 
region,  trade  between  white  mer- 
chants and  the  native  chiefs  is 
carried  on,  the  principal  depots 
being  Benin,  Brass,  Opobo,  New 
Calabar,  Bonny,  Akassa,  and  Old 
Calabar.  The  chief  articles  used 
in  barter  for  the  produce  of  the 
country  are  Manchester  cotton 
goods,  silk,  salt,  brass  rods,  spirits, 
&c.  For  the  most  part,  the  chiefs 
of  the  tribes  adjacent  to  these 
places  act  as  the  middle-men  to  the 
tribes  of  the  interior,  and  as  such, 
are  fully  aware  of  the  advantages 
of  their  position,  and  have  hitherto 
successfully  opposed  any  attempt 
to  deprive  them  of  or  lessen  these 
advantages.  Though  these  rivers 
are  under  British  protection,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  the  native,  except 
in  questions  affecting  white  men, 
and  then  it  is  found  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  persuade  or  control  him. 
Each  chief  governs  his  own  district 
after  his  native  fashion,  without 
dictation,  and  consequently  his  in- 
dependence of  character  is  pre- 
served. In  some  cases — Old  Cala- 
bar, for  instance — white  men  have 
even  been  allowed  to  become  mem- 
bers of  his  fraternity,  and  thus  to 
assume  the  influence  that  belongs 
to  a  free-born  native  of  the  country. 
This  concession  to  native  prejudice 
the  merchant  has  found  very  useful 
to  him  in  the  collection  of  his  debts, 
and  is  a  means  of  protection  to 
himself. 

The  long  intercourse  with  white 
men  that  the  native  of  these  parts 
has  enjoyed — though  it  has  not 
perceptibly  changed  his  mental  or 
moral  condition — has  produced  a 
most  material  change  in  his  bodily 
habits.  Much  has  he  learnt  of 
their  manners ;  many  things  have 
been  brought  to  his  knowledge  of 
which  he  was  formerly  ignorant ; 
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and  the  opportunities  of  noticing 
how  white  men  live,  have  given 
him  the  means  of  exercising  his 
innate  imitativeness.  Particularly 
is  this  shown  in  his  houses,  furni- 
ture, and  domestic  habits.  Instead 
of  the  mud  or  grass  hut  which  was 
sufficient  for  his  ancestors,  he  has 
built  himself  large,  clean,  and  airy 
houses,  with  doors  and  windows, 
and  furnished  with  tables,  chairs, 
and  beds ;  and  in  many  cases  he 
has  bought  houses  in  Europe  pre- 
pared after  the  European  fashion. 
The  chief  men,  whose  houses  these 
are  (the  lower  classes  still  live  in 
their  old-fashioned  squalor),  take 
their  bath  every  morning,  and  eat 
their  food  with  knife,  fork,  and 
spoon.  I  have  spent  a  far  more 
uncomfortable  night  in  an  English 
roadside  inn  than  in  one  of  these 
cool  and  clean  houses,  which, 
amongst  their  many  familiar  ob- 
jects, have  an  interesting  strange- 
ness about  them.  These  chiefs  are 
mostly  descendants  of  the  old  na- 
tive slave  -  dealers,  and  are  con- 
sequently possessed  of  immense 
wealth.  Their  intimacy  with  white 
men  commences  with  their  child 
hood  ;  for  they  are  mainly  brought 
up  as  boys  on  the  trading-hulks 
and  in  the  merchants'  houses. 
Their  wealth  and  lavish  expen- 
diture are  astonishing.  To  buy 
goods  from  the  traders  to  the 
amount  of  several  thousands  of 
pounds  at  one  time,  has  been  by 
no  means  a  rare  transaction  in 
Old  Calabar. 

As,  therefore,  they  retain  their 
native  independence,  they  retain 
also  their  innate  simplicity  and 
courtesy.  The  tenacity  with  which 
they  cling  to  the  creed  of  their 
fathers  is  illustrated  by  their  ad- 
herence, in  spite  of  missionary  in- 
fluence, to  their  old  fetishistic 
form  of  religion,  the  djudjit  super- 
stition. That  which  is  nkissi  or 
fetish  on  the  Congo  is  djudju  in  the 


oil-rivers,  with  the  difference  that 
there  is  often  associated  with  the 
djudju  a  rude  form  of  private  wor- 
ship, and  worship,  as  a  ceremony, 
is  non-existent  among  the  Congo 
tribes.  The  boy  leaves  the  trading- 
house,  where  he  has  grown  familiar 
with  the  ways  of  the  whites,  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  customs — modi- 
fied though  they  be — and  his  native 
faith.  The  old  and  savage  method 
of  taking  vengeance  in  war-time 
remains,  with  their  religion,  un- 
changed. They  bury  their  dead  in 
their  houses,  and  carry  both  the 
corpses  and  the  domestic  djudjit 
(fashioned  after  the  likeness  of  a 
rude  altar-piece)  away  with  them 
in  their  migrations.  They  are  also 
—  thanks  to  the  traders  —  well 
armed.  In  addition  to  rifles  of  the 
latest  pattern,  each  chief  possesses 
one  or  two  good  Armstrong  or  Gat- 
ling  guns,  which  he  fits  into  his 
war-canoes.  These  guns  are  by  no 
means  unfamiliar  to  them,  as  in 
many  places  several  specimens  of 
the  old-fashioned  iron  cannon  are 
found — relics,  probably,  of  the  days 
of  the  slave-trade.  The  chiefs  show 
an  easy,  generous  hospitality,  en- 
tertaining a  white  visitor  as  pro- 
fusely as  possible  without  signs  of 
nervousness  or  hesitation,  and  with 
a  graceful  native  courtesy  quite 
their  own.  They  will  toast  you  in 
glasses  of  brandy  or  gin  with  all 
good-fellowship,  in  the  enthusiastic 
fashion  they  have  learnt  from  the 
white  men,  whose  hospitality  to 
passing  strangers  in  these  regions 
is  notorious. 

All  these  changes,  however,  have 
produced  no  corresponding  change 
in  his  moral  condition.  Where 
missionaries  have  long  been  at 
work,  a  parade  of  being  converted 
to  Christianity  is  kept  up ;  but  it 
is  mainly  superficial,  and  in  all 
parts  superstitious  customs  are 
adhered  to,  though  the  more  baf- 
barous  rites  are  performed  more  in 
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secret  than  formerly.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  natives  towards  the 
white  man  is  that  towards  one 
who  ministers  to  their  wants,  and 
who  gives  them  as  much  as  they 
can  give  him  in  return ;  but  they 
have  no  particular  fear  of  him,  and 
do  not  think  him  different  from  them- 
selves, except  that  undefined  feeling 
of  racial  difference  that  must  always 
exist.  Thus  they  treat  him  less  as 
an  alien  than  as  an  equal,  quietly 
ignoring  any  attempt  on  his  part 
to  interfere  with  their  private 
affairs, — which  latter  feeling  has 
been  fostered  by  their  protectors, 
for  in  extreme  cases  where  British 
consular  aid  has  been  invoked, 
when  they  are  in  their  most  ob- 
streperous moods,  it  has  scarcely 
resulted  in  more  than  a  threat  of 
punishment ;  and  a  threat  that 
will  never  be  carried  into  execution 
is  a  matter  the  native  cares  least 
about.  They  see  the  advantages 
that  accrue  to  both  sides  from 
trade  ;  and  helped  by  the  competi- 
tion amongst  the  whites,  they  have 
a  sufficiently  sharp  idea  of  business 
tactics  to  be  keenly  alive  to  their 
own  interests,  so  as  to  make  the 
white  trader  cultivate  them  and 
humour  their  whims.  Having  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  white 
man's  habits,  imitating  him  in 
many  material  ways,  and  losing 
any  little  awe  he  may  once  have 
had  for  him,  he  differs  very  little 
morally  from  his  Congo  brother. 
Domestic  slavery  subsists  in  all 
these  communities,  the  slaves  of 
each  chief  acting  as  his  servants 
in  promoting  his  business. 

The  status  of  the  women  of 
these  tribes  is  not  raised,  neither 
does  it  appear  that  the  rigour  of 
their  condition  is  softened  from 
contact  with  the  white  man  and 
the  gradual  assimilation  of  his 
manners.  The  women  remain  as 
of  old, — the  common  toilers,  the 
"  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers 


of  water,"  and  the  means  of  in- 
creasing the  tribe.  Missionary 
influence  appears  to  be  confined  to 
the  bringing  up  of  rescued  female 
slaves. 

Passing  now  to  the  next  upward 
stage,  I  come  to  the  negro  of  the 
English  settlements  in  West  Africa 
— viz.,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  Lagos  —  who  has  re- 
ceived the  full  benefit  of  advanced 
civilisation  in  government,  educa- 
tion, and  freedom  of  the  subject, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  pre- 
sents a  marked  contrast  to  the. 
tribes  I  have  already  sketched. 
In  the  condition  which  I  have  de- 
scribed— that  is,  in  the  savage  state 
and  in  that  in  which  he  has  had  a 
long  and  extended  intercourse  with 
white  men — the  negro  retained  his 
native  independence  of  character, 
his  native  religion,  his  native  cast 
of  thought,  and  his  native  vices, 
modified  only  in  a  slight  degree 
by  extraneous  influences.  In  the 
civilised  negro  of  the  English  set- 
tlements, one  sees,  on  the  contrary, 
a  man  who  has  merged  his  inde- 
pendence of  character  into  a  pas- 
sion for  slavish  imitation — who  has 
changed  his  religion,  and  in  re- 
ducing it  to  the  level  of  his  own 
intelligence,  has  deprived  it  of  all 
beauty,  and  who  has  retained 
only  his  native  vices  in  their  pris- 
tine simplicity.  He  revels  in  his 
freedom,  until  it  seems  some- 
times to  have  intoxicated  him. 
On  the  Congo  we  find  white  men 
treated  as  aliens  with  the  flavour 
of  demigods  ;  in  the  oil-rivers  they 
are  the  black  man's  neighbours, 
whom  it  is  desirable  to  cultivate 
and  encourage,  because  they  are 
necessary  to  his  comfort ;  but  in 
the  English  settlements,  being  men 
and  brothers,  they  are  first  to  be 
imitated  and  sucked  dry  of  every 
material  advantage,  and  then  in  an 
insignificant  way  to  be  despised. 

The  common  type  of  the  young 
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educated  negro  in  the  English  col- 
onies is  as  follows  :  He  is  generally 
a  clerk,  a  skilled  artisan  of  the 
carpenter  and  blacksmith  stamp, 
or  a  miscellaneous  trader.  Should 
he  at  any  time  have  come  within 
reach  of  the  law,  each  term  of  im- 
prisonment that  he  has  received  is 
considered  by  his  fellows  an  ad- 
ditional tribute  to  his  shrewdness 
and  capacity.  Education  has  sharp- 
ened and  refined  the  latent  cunning 
in  his  nature,  so  as  to  show  him 
the  full  advantage  of  hypocrisy ; 
and  he  is  consequently  an  adept  at 
deceit,  and  a  most  successful  thief. 
In  his  epistolary  efforts,  he  indulges 
with  appalling  profuseness  in  ses- 
quipedalian words,  utterly  regard- 
less of  sense.  He  is  disgustingly 
ostentatious  in  his  observances  of 
his  new  religion.  The  names  of 
the  most  sacred  characters  of  the 
Scriptures  are  always  irreverently 
conspicuous  in  his  appeals  to  sym- 
pathy, and  ever  upon  his  hypocriti- 
cal lips.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
give  instances  without  offending 
good  taste.  The  exceptions  to  this 
type  are  so  few  and  striking  as  to 
be  sufficient  to  conclusively  formu- 
late a  rule. 

He  enjoys  the  blessings  of  our 
legal  system,  which  he  cannot 
understand,  but  to  turn  aside 
which  he  is  not  slow  to  see  the 
advantages  of  quibbling.  He  can 
also  feel  generally  certain  that  in 
a  dispute  with  a  white  man  the 
balance  will  incline  to  his  side — 
the  behaviour  of  some  of  the  le- 
gal luminaries  of  these  colonies  in 
cases  which  have  come  under  my 
own  observation,  frequently  show- 
ing an  unhealthy  desire  to  strain 
a  point  in  his  favour,  with  an  eye, 
I  presume,  to  popularity.  But 
more  especially  is  this  evil  appa- 
rent in  jury  cases  where  the  major- 
ity of  the  jurymen  are  black  men 
and  the  plaintiff  is  a  white  man. 
He  has  a  passion  for  litigation — in 


which  he  indulges  without  stint — 
and  a  very  indifferent  idea  of  the 
nature  and  sacred  ness  of  an  oath. 
It  is  not  difficult  for  a  criminal  to 
find  any  number  of  witnesses  who 
will  be  prepared  to  swear  to  any- 
thing and  everything  in  his  favour. 

This  representative  of  the  civil- 
ised African  negro  shows  by  no 
means  an  angelic  or  enlightened 
demeanour  towards  his  less  edu- 
cated brothers.  I  once  had  in  my 
service  an  educated  negro  from 
Lagos  of  the  stamp  I  have  described 
above,  and  also  a  sergeant-major, 
a  man  of  the  Hausa  tribe,  who 
was  endowed  with  all  the  best 
qualities  of  that  race,  bravery  and 
faithfulness  amongst  them.  This 
last,  the  first-named  informed  me, 
was  a  "nigger,"  whereas  he  him- 
self was  a  "  coloured  gentleman." 
This  fairly  represents  the  general 
attitude  of  the  educated  classes 
towards  those  on  a  lower  level ; 
that  is,  a  supposed  intellectual 
superiority,  the  coloured  gentleman 
side  by  side  with  the  nigger,  or  the 
men  who  speak  English  correctly 
and  those  who  speak  nigger-Eng- 
lish— as  one  of  the  latter  class 
would  say,  the  men  who  "  savy 
book  good,"  and  the  men  who  "no 
savy  book  plenty."  It  was  not 
long  since  that  white  men  incurred 
heavy  penalties  in  Sierra  Leone 
for  using  the  term  "  nigger "  to- 
wards blacks,  the  law  treating  it 
as  a  term  of  opprobrium.  The 
civilised  negro  is  as  ignorant  as 
his  Congo  brother  of  such  a  quality 
as  gratitude  ;  and  I  do  not  know 
a  human  being  more  irritating  or 
more  personally  disagreeable  than 
the  representative  of  Young  Africa 
in  these  English  settlements. 

Amongst  the  fair  sex  there  is 
the  same  love  of  drawing  distinc- 
tions. The  educated  lady,  with 
her  knowledge  of  the  three  R's, 
dons  a  dress  of  European  pattern, 
and  thereupon  becomes  what  is 
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called  a  "  frock -lady  "  ;  while  her 
poorer  sister,  who  adheres  to  the 
simple  old-fashioned  style  of  cos- 
tume, is  dubbed  a  "  cloth-woman  "  : 
all  of  which  marks  an  interesting 
phase  in  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  offers  opportunities  for 
pregnant  moralising.  Whether  the 
status  of  the  women  of  these  colo- 
nies is  elevated  by  their  being  free, 
beyond  the  mere  material  improve- 
ment that  that  freedom  brings,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine.  In  many 
cases  where  the  man  is  educated, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  is 
well  dressed  in  European  costume, 
the  wife  speaks  only  her  own  lan- 
guage, wears  her  native  dress,  and 
is  occupied  with  household  drudg- 
ery. In  other  cases  the  wives 
have  been  educated  in  mission 
schools,  and  are  on  a  level  with 
their  husbands  —  dress,  as  usual, 
marking  the  distinction ;  for  where 
the  former  would  merely  fold  a 
piece  of  coloured  cloth  round  her 
waist,  the  latter  would  have  a 
single  robe  fashioned  into  a  gar- 
ment that  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  loose  cloth  and  the 
European  pattern  of  dress.  Be- 
yond this,  and  except  only  in  iso- 
lated instances,  occurring  princi- 
pally in  Lagos  and  Sierra  Leone, 
where  the  daughters  and  wives  of 
the  better  class  of  natives  have 
been  educated  in  Europe,  the 
moral  tone  of  the  female  popula- 
tion shows  decidedly  no  percepti- 
ble improvement,  and  is  without 
doubt  worse  than  in  the  old  con- 
dition from  which  they  have  been 
emancipated,  where  freedom  of 
action  was  checked  under  the  stern 
rule  of  domestic  slavery. 

I  have  written  here  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  towns,  such  as  Sierra 
Leone,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Accra, 
and  Lagos.  The  country  people 
remain  for  the  most  part  unchanged 
in  their  habits  and  customs,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  human 
sacrifices  to  be  performed  in  secret 


amongst  them.  Considering  the 
tone  and  capacity  of  the  native 
mind,  it  is  a  fair  question  to  ask 
why  civilisation  should  appeal  only 
to  the  negro's  lower  nature,  inten- 
sifying it  at  the  expense  of  the 
few  higher  feelings  he  possesses  in 
the  blissful  ignorance  of  his  savage 
state.  History,  I  presume,  does 
not  record  what  was  the  condition 
of  the  naked  woad-stained  Briton 
in  his  first  stage  of  civilisation. 

There  is  apparent,  too,  in  %  the 
budding  sprig  of  civilisation  that 
I  have  been  describing,  a  trace, 
of  incipient  patriotism,  especially 
among  the  younger  generation. 
Oblivious  of  the  freedom  that  has 
been  given  to  them,  and  of  the 
education  that  they  have  been  en- 
abled to  receive  under  the  Eng- 
lish rule,  it  is  their  fancy  that  the 
government  is  one  of  an  oppres- 
sor ;  that  having  received  all  these 
benefits,  it  is  now  unbecoming  to 
be  governed  by  white  men.  Con- 
sequently their  attitude  towards 
them  is  as  contemptuous  and  an- 
tagonistic as  their  attitude  towards 
their  less  educated  fellow-country- 
men ;  but  it  is  a  childish  contempt, 
and  antagonism  provocative  of 
laughter  rather  than  the  laudable 
antagonism  of  an  aspiring  race. 
And  this  latter  remark  applies 
very  well  to  the  civilised  negro 
under  every  phase.  There  is  an 
absence  of  any  real  manliness 
about  him  in  his  advancement — • 
an  utter  want  of  stability  in  his 
moral  character.  Intercourse  with 
him  induces  feelings  of  contempt 
or  pity  rather  than  admiration  or 
respect. 

So  far  I  have  sketched  the 
West  African  negro  as  I  have  met 
him,  without  intending  to  point  a 
moral  or  form  a  criticism.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  I 
have  written  of  the  negro  proper 
with  only  a  passing  reference  to 
the  mongrel  Mohammedan  tribes 
of  the  Senegal  and  Upper  Niger. 
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SPONTANEOUSNESS,  an  inspiration 
that  is  genuine,  luxuriance  of  fancy 
and  of  diction,  elevation  of  sen- 
timent, wide  reach  of  thought,  a 
humour  quick,  playful,  often  charm- 
ing and  never  harsh  —  these  are 
qualities  for  which  we  cannot  be 
too  grateful  in  poetry.  Lord  Lyt- 
ton's new  poem  has  them,  and  has, 
besides,  the  not-to-be-despised  ad- 
vantage of  containing  an  ingeni- 
ously woven  story,  fresh  situations, 
and  interesting  characters.  Those 
who  vex  their  souls  with  dogmatic 
theories  about  High  Art,  and  who 
cannot  take  a  poem  on  its  own 
merits  without  reference  to  conven- 
tional standards,  may  experience 
some  perplexity  about '  Glenaveril.' 
It  cannot  be  put  into  any  ordin- 
ary category.  No  familiar  critical 
label  can  be  affixed  to  it.  Is  it 
a  poem  at  all  ?  Can  it  properly  be 
so  designated  1  Is  it  not  rather 
a  novel  or  a  romance  in  verse  1  Is 
it  an  imitation  of  '  Don  Juan '  ? 
If  so,  must  it  not  be  pronounced 
a  failure  1 

To  these  and  all  such  inquiries, 
the  judicious  reader,  who  reads  for 
enjoyment  and  not  for  disputation, 
will  turn  a  deaf  ear.  He  will  dis- 
miss from  his  mind  all  prejudice 
and  preoccupation  whatsoever,  ex- 
cept that  here  is  a  man  who  has 
something  to  say,  whose  imagina- 
tion is  full  of  his  subject,  and  who 
writes  in  verse  because  verse  is  the 
natural  vehicle  for  his  purpose. 
There  is  a  spirit  abroad  in  our 
critical  generation,  which,  if  allowed 
to  work  its  will,  would  unduly 
restrict  the  employment  of  verse. 
We  may  call  it,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  the  professional  spirit, 


or  the  spirit  of  specialism.  Most 
of  our  students  of  poetry  are 
specialists  in  metre,  qualified  to 
judge  poetical  form  with  the  eager 
zest  of  professional  connoisseurs,  and 
not  slow  to  exercise  their  qualifica- 
tion. If  put  upon  its  defence,  this 
quasi  professional  spirit  would 
doubtless  find  a  great  deal  to  say 
in  its  own  justification.  It  might 
claim  to  be  the  champion  of  work- 
manship aiming  at  perfection 
against  the  lax  and  degrading 
practices  of  the  amateur.  Our 
age  is  intolerant  of  the  amateur 
in  all  departments.  To  do  any- 
thing with  an  approach  to  perfec- 
tion, a  man  must  give  his  whole 
powers  to  it,  must  choose  his  line, 
and  consecrate  his  life  to  his  line. 
We  will  not  have  the  amateur  in 
painting,  or  music,  or  acting,  or 
any  of  the  fine  arts.  He  may 
give  himself  the  airs  of  unstudied 
genius,  and  scoff  at  the  pains  of 
the  laborious  professional,  and  his 
narrow,  artificial,  mechanical  me- 
thods. But  the  mastery  of  any 
art  cannot  be  purchased  except  at 
the  price  of  lifelong  devotion.  The 
amateur  always  betrays  himself. 
This  spirit  of  protest  against  ama- 
teurism is  probably  stronger  in  our 
generation  than  it  has  ever  been 
before. 

Now,  in  so  far  as  it  supports  the 
endeavour  after  perfection,  the  pro- 
fessional spirit  is  a  good  spirit,  and 
one  not  to  be  lightly  discouraged. 
But  it  may  easily  become  too  self- 
conscious,  too  aggressive,  too  tyran- 
nical, especially  in  poetry.  Ama- 
teurism, in  the  purely  executive 
fine  arts  as  much  as  in  the  indus- 
trial arts,  we  may  freely  give  over 
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to  be  torn,  and  rent,  and  trampled 
upon.  In  any  art  where  the  thing 
done  appeals  directly  to  the  senses, 
we  are  less  easily  satisfied  with 
anything  short  of  the  highest  at- 
tainable excellence  of  execution. 
But  poetry  is  a  complex  art,  which, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  does  not  appeal 
to  the  senses  alone,  however  essen- 
tial may  be  harmonious  and  melo- 
dious numbers  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  poet's  effect.  Craftsman- 
ship, technical  excellence  of  phrase 
and  rhyme  and  rhythm,  is  not 
equally  all-important  with  tech- 
nical excellence  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  forms  and  colours.  A 
poet  may  be  but  an  amateur  in 
these  matters,  and  yet  capable  of 
yielding  us  higher  pleasures,  fuller 
enjoyment,  than  the  most  studied 
master  of  metrical  craft.  The  mat- 
ter may  be  rich  enough  to  carry  us 
triumphantly  over  such  slight  de- 
fects in  his  verse  as  we  can  hardly 
expect  to  be  absent  from  the  work 
of  one  who  is  not  a  professional 
metrician.  The  whole  personality 
of  the  man  counts  directly  in  poetry 
as  it  does  in  no  other  art.  A  poet 
without  metrical  skill  is  not  a  poet; 
and  yet  a  poet  with  inferior  com- 
mand over  the  resources  of  his  art 
may  affect  us  much  more  profound- 
ly than  another  vastly  his  superior 
in  the  dexterous  manipulation  of 
rhythmical  language. 

This  is  a  truism ;  and  yet  it  needs 
to  be  repeated  in  a  generation  apt 
to  regard  all  work  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  technical  specialist 
— a  generation  to  which  Byron 
himself  is  but  an  amateur  in  verse. 
The  splendid  elaboration  of  such 
great  artists  in  words  as  Lord 
Tennyson  and  Mr  Swinburne  has 
proved,  and  threatens  to  prove,  as 
benumbing  and  disheartening  to 
the  poetic  genius  of  their  time  as 
Pope's  exquisite  finish  was  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  tendency 
undoubtedly  now  is  to  judge  an 


aspirant  to  poetical  honours  almost 
exclusively  by  the  quality  of  his 
verse.  Wordsworth's  conception 
of  poetry  as  "  the  spontaneous 
overflow  of  powerful  feelings,"  is 
as  little  in  favour  now  as  it  was 
when  it  was  first  promulgated. 
This  is  none  the  less  the  case  that 
our  critics  have  not  gone  back  in 
express  theory  from  the  ground 
occupied  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  They  are  still  ready  to 
protest  against  the  narrow  canons 
and  the  artificial  poetic  diction  of 
our  so-called  classical  school.  Their 
conception  of  poetic  art  is  much 
broader  and  sounder  at  least  than 
that  with  which  the  eighteenth 
century  was  credited.  But  the 
spirit  of  current  criticism  has  this 
in  common  with  the  critical  spirit 
which  upheld  Pope  for  so  long  as 
the  standard  of  excellence,  that  in 
judging  of  a  new  poem  it  thinks 
more  of  execution  than  of  subject 
and  substance.  The  form  is  the 
first  consideration ;  above  every- 
thing correctness  of  form  is  de- 
manded. With  this  in  theory  no- 
body can  quarrel ;  but  the  practice 
that  goes  along  with  the  theory 
of  rejecting  as  worthless  whatever 
does  not  possess  the  virtue  of  per- 
fect form — of  looking  at  the  form 
out  of  relation  to  the  matter,  and 
shutting  the  eyes  to  merits  that  a 
poet  may  gain  at  some  sacrifice  of 
form — is  not  so  much  commendable 
as  mischievous. 

Nobody  would  dream  of  uphold- 
ing want  of  correctness  as  a  merit. 
But  such  mastery  of  language  as 
shall  be  adequate  to  the  expression 
of  poetic  feeling  in  perfect  verse, 
in  rhythm  that  never  halts  or 
stumbles,  and  rhymes  that  always 
ring  true,  can  be  obtained  on  no 
terms  short  of  entire  surrender  to 
the  practice  of  the  art.  "The 
craft  so  hard  to  learn "  can  be 
learnt  on  no  other  conditions.  Is, 
then,  a  man,  with  thoughts  and 
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feelings  to  express  that  cannot  fitly 
be  expressed  in  prose,  and  who 
cannot  consecrate  his  life  to  the 
craft  of  poetry,  to  abjure  alto- 
gether the  use  of  verse  1  Such  an 
ordinance  would  greatly  impover- 
ish the  reading  world.  And  if  it 
were  to  be  applied  to  verse,  justice 
would  demand  that  it  should  be 
applied  equally  to  prose,  for  per- 
fect prose  is  hardly  less  difficult  to 
write  than  perfect  verse.  Why, 
when  a  book  appears  in  verse, 
should  the  form  have  such  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  attention, 
and  such  an  overwhelming  voice  in 
deciding  the  rank  of  the  book  ? 
The  thing  said  in  verse  is  at  least 
of  equal  importance  with  the  man- 
ner of  saying  it.  The  manner, 
doubtless,  is  of  prime  importance 
in  a  work  that  is  intended  to  be 
monumental  and  imperishable,  be- 
cause it  is  the  manner  that  gives 
distinction  to  the  thought.  But 
why  should  the  use  of  verse  be 
restricted  to  works  "  built  for  eter- 
nity "  ?  Why  should  everything 
that  appears  in  verse  be  criticised 
as  if  it  were  so  intended  ? 

The  use  to  which  Lord  Lytton 
puts  verse  in  '  Glenaveril '  seems 
to  us  perfectly  legitimate,  as  it  is 
undeniably  delightful  in  its  re- 
sults. He  has  adopted  a  system 
of  verse  in  which,  with  his  amazing 
natural  copiousness  and  facility,  he 
can  move  almost  as  rapidly  as  in 
prose.  The  verse  is  not  felt  as  an 
encumbrance  on  freedom  of  move- 
ment in  the  lighter  levels  of  the 
poem ;  its  lively  chimes  are  an 


exhilarating  accompaniment  as  we 
race  rapidly  along;  while  in  the 
pauses  of  the  action,  when  the  poet 
stops  to  meditate  and  comment  on 
the  fragment  of  life  which  his 
imagination  has  created,  the  verse 
lends  itself  easily  and  naturally  to 
the  burden  of  a  deeper  and  fuller 
music.  The  purist  would  call  his 
metre  licentious ;  it  is  certainly 
not  correct.  The  rhymes  are  some- 
times bad,  and  they  fall  upon  par- 
ticles and  insignificant  words,  and 
come  in  abruptly  in  the  middle  of 
clauses,  in  a  way  that  would  have 
made  Dr  Guest  stare  and  gasp,  and 
might  make  him  even  now  turn  in 
his  grave.  Irregular  to  the  last 
degree  is  Lord  Lytton's  metre — 
much  more  licentious  even  than 
Byron's  ottava  rima  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  the  poem.  We 
may  describe  the  movement  often 
as  "  choppy."  Many  of  the  stanzas 
might  be  written  out  as  prose 
without  so  much  as  a  change  in 
the  order  of  the  words.  But 
when  the  events  to  be  narrated 
rise  above  the  commonplace,  and 
the  sentiment  of  the  story  becomes 
more  intense,  the  metre  accommo- 
dates itself  to  the  change  of  feel- 
ing, and  puts  on  a  graver  and  more 
steady  demeanour.  The  most  se- 
vere of  metrical  purists  can  have 
little  fault  to  find  with  the  follow- 
ing exquisitely  tender  and  musical 
bird's  song,  which,  in  the  freshness 
of  its  music  and  its  sentiment, 
recalls  the  work  of  our  "  morning- 
star  of  song  "  : — 


"  Come  hither,  hither !  come  from  Heaven,  O  Love ! 

Behold  this  maiden,  young,  and  pure,  and  fair, 
Whose  tender  sighs  have  had  the  power  to  move 

A  little  bird  that  owes  to  thy  sweet  care 
His  tiny  nest  in  yonder  myrtle  grove, 

Which  holds  a  bliss  so  great, — could  song  declare 
The  greatness  of  the  bliss  in  that  small  nest, 
The  song  he  sings  would  burst  his  happy  breast ! 

O  Love,  thou  lord  of  all  delights !  so  kind 
To  every  little  bird  whose  friend  thou  art, 
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Where  can  thy  consecrating  presence  find 
A  sweeter  home  than  in  this  maiden's  heart  ? 

The  honeysuckle  in  the  soft  south  wind 

My  song  hath  rocked  ;  my  wing  hath  brushed 

The  pale  rose-blossoms  of  the  eglantine, 

And  searched  the  scented  darkness  of  the  pine. 

The  solemn  oak  my  sheltered  sleep  hath  housed, 
The  myrtle  spray  beneath  my  steps  hath  danced, 

In  many  a  frolic  bower  have  I  caroused, 

Thro'  many  a  glade  of  sunlit  leafage  glanced  ; 

The  silver  Aprils  my  spring  pipe  hath  roused, 
The  golden  Junes  my  summer  notes  entranced, — 

But  nowhere  found  I  home  more  worthy  thee, 

Than  doth  this  child's  pure  spirit  seem  to  me. 

O  hither,  hither,  Love,  and  here  abide ! 

And  I  to  thee  shall  all  my  debt  have  paid 
For  that  sweet  home  thou  didst  for  me  provide, 

Where  dwells  my  mate  within  the  myrtle  shade. 
O  hither,  hither,  come  from  Heaven  and  glide 

Into  the  glowing  heart  which  Heaven  hath  made 
Thine  earthly  temple,  god  of  birds  and  flowers, 
And  be  this  maiden  thine,  as  thou  art  ours ! 

O  Love,  what  flower  than  this  young  life  is  fairer? 

What  bird  than  this  young  spirit  hath  to  woo  thee 
A  purer  note  ?     O  Love,  what  bliss  is  rarer 

Than  thine  shall  be  when  hers  is  owed  unto  thee  ? 
O  hither,  hither,  come  from  Heaven,  and  hear  her, 

Nor  let  her  virgin  sigh  unanswered  sue  thee  ! 
But  give  to  her,  as  thou  to  us  hast  given, 
The  happiness  of  Heaven,  of  Heaven,  of  Heaven !  " 

There  are  many  such  melodious  a  descriptive  title  to  '  Glenaveril,' 
bursts  in  the  course  of  the  story,  we  would  humbly  suggest  this — 
rising  out  of  it  as  occasion  prompts,  "a  scientific  romance  in  verse." 
spontaneous  and  unsolicited.  To  The  leading  incidents  are  as  strange 
those  who  know  Lord  Lytton  only  as  any  to  be  found  in  romance,  and 
as  a  politician  and  a  diplomatist,  yet  they  are  such  that  science  must 
the  most  remarkable  thing  about  pronounce  them  to  be  within  the 
the  poem  will  seem  its  youthful,  bounds  of  earthly  probability, 
unjaded,  unworldly  freshness  of  "  Haphazard,  that  eccentric  hu- 
sentiment.  Very  rarely  are  poli-  morist,"  the  presiding  divinity  of 
tics  suffered  to  intrude  into  this  Romance,  is  there ;  but  his  capri- 
charming  fairy-land  of  romance ;  cious  freaks  are  counterworked, 
here  it  is  the  fantastic  poet  that  controlled,  and  in  the  end  over- 
speaks,  the  accomplished  scholar,  borne  by  a  steadier,  stronger  influ- 
the  mystic  whom  science  has  con-  ence, — the  Fate  discovered,  or  at 
firmed  in  his  doctrine  of  romantic  least  formulated,  by  modern  science, 
affinities.  hereditary  disposition. 

If  any  critic  is  still  puzzled  for 

"  Long  ere  the  child  hath  left  its  mother's  knee 

The  web  of  the  man's  character  is  spun  ; 
Those  future  paths  no  living  eye  may  see, 

Ere  life's  beginnings  were  by  Fate  begun  ; 
And  all  the  living  do,  and  all  they  be, 

Proceeds  from  what  the  dead  have  been,  or  done." 
VOL.  CXXXVIII. — NO.  DCCCXL.  3  H 
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The  provinces  of  the  two  rival 
powers,  Circumstance  and  Destiny, 
sometimes  conflicting,  sometimes 
harmoniously  combining,  have 
never  b.een  so  distinctly  conceived 
in  romance  before,  nor  their  mutual 
relations  workqd  out  with  such 
definiteness  and  fulness  of  ima- 
ginative emlx)diment.  The  scien- 
tific framework  of  the  story  is  not 
obtruded ;  it  is  covered  over  with 
such  luxuriance  of  detail,  accumu- 
lated by  the  poet's  opulent  ima- 
gination, that  its  presence  might 
possibly  escape  detection.  But  the 
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argument,  the  central  idea,  is  scien- 
tific. The  romance  is  eminently  a 
romance  of  the  time ;  it  could  not 
have  been  conceived  in  any  other 
generation  than  our  own. 

A  glance  at  the  main  outlines 
of  the  story  will  show  this.  Two 
families  are  introduced  to  us  in 
the  first  canto — the  noble  English 
family  of  Glenaveril,  and  a  humble 
German  family  of  Lutheran  pastors. 
There  is  a  strange  fatality  in  the 
Glenaveril  line.  Twelve  barons  in 
succession  have  perished  by  violent 
deaths. 


"  Many  an  old  Glenaveril,  sire  and  son, 

Had  fallen  in  savage  clan  or  Border  feud  : 

Others  at  Acre  or  at  Ascalon 

Had  Painira  swords  with  Christian  blood  embrued  : 

Some  in  the  Stuart's  cause  had  gaily  gone 
To  Hanoverian  scaffolds  :  some  at  lewd 

And  brawling  feasts  when  swords,  in  wine,  were  crossed, 

Had  perished  for  a  wager  or  a  toast. 

One  young  Glenaveril,  in  Childe  Harold's  train, 

Had  been  at  Nauplia  the  first  to  fall : 
One  upon  Waterloo's  historic  plain 

Had  found  a  soldier's  death  and  burial : 
One  had  in  grim  Mahratta  war  been  slain  : 

One  in  a  hurdle-race  was  killed  :  but  all, 
As  if  the  victims  of  some  weird  command, 
Had  come  to  violent  ends  by  sea  or  land." 


The  thirteenth  baron  seems  likely 
to  break  the  fatal  spell.  His  tastes 
are  peaceful ;  he  cannot  bear  field- 
sports  ;  he  never  hunts  or  races 
except  "  through  picture-galleries, 
and  after  rare  editions  of  engrav- 
ings." But  his  fate  overtakes  him 
one  day  as  he  is  living  quietly  with 
his  wife  in  the  Black  Forest.  He  is 
riding  out  at  a  rapid  and  heedless 
pace,  when  his  horse  shies,  and  he 
is  thrown  over  a  precipice.  The 
fatal  taint  of  character,  hereditary 
recklessness,  had  found  its  oppor- 
tunity. 

This  calamity  is  made  to  create 
the  situation  out  of  which  the  story 
takes  its  rise.  The  dead  body  is 
carried  to  the  house  of  the  Luther- 
an pastor's  widow,  where  Lady 
Glenaveril  is  lodged,  and  the  shock 
brings  on  a  premature  confinement. 


As  chance  will  have  it,  the  poor 
widow  has  just  given  birth  to  a 
posthumous  child,  without  having 
made  any  preparation  for  its  recep- 
tion; and  the  lady,  sympathising 
with  her  suffering  sister's  troubles, 
has  called  in  the  doctor  and  nurse 
engaged  for  herself.  There  is  thus 
but  one  doctor  and  one  nurse  be- 
tween them.  To  add  to  the  con- 
fusion, the  pastor's  widow  dies. 
The  nurse,  stupid  and  heartless, 
angry  at  having  double  duties  to 
perform,  omits  to  put  any  distin- 
guishing mark  on  the  two  babies 
committed  to  her  care ;  and  when 
the  doctor  wishes  to  show  hers  to 
Lady  Glenaveril,  to  divert  her  from 
her  grief  for  her  husband,  he  is 
obliged  to  take  one  of  them  at 
haphazard. 

It  thus  becomes  uncertain  which 
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of  the  two  is  the  real  Lord  Glen- 
averil,— uncertain,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  reader — for  of  the  person- 
ages in  the  story,  only  the  nurse 
and  the  doctor  are  in  the  secret. 
There  is  nothing  to  determine  it 
but  the  character,  the  hereditary 
disposition,  shown  in  their  future 
lives ;  and  these  lives  the  poet 
writes  with  an  eye  throughout  to 
the  problem.  It  was  Lady  Glen- 
averil's  wish  that  her  own  son,  Ivor, 
and  the  widow's  son,  Emmanuel, 
should  be  brought  up  as  brethren  to- 


gether ;  but  Emmanuel  has  a  spin- 
ster aunt,  Martha  Miiller,  of  the 
most  sturdy  independence  of  spirit, 
who  will  not  hear  of  it  on  a.ny 
terms.  Two  generations  of  Miil- 
lers  had  been  lights  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Emmanuel's  grandfather 
had  been  a  redoubtable  theologian, 
of  profound  and  splendid  erudi- 
tion ;  Emmanuel's  father  had  been 
a  quiet  pastor,  universally  beloved. 
Mistress  Miiller  claims  the  boy  for 
the  same  high  vocation. 


"  The  son  must  finish  what  the  sire  began. 
And  Providence  hath  in  that  boy  of  his 

A  miracle  vouchsafed  us.     "What  a  man 
The  child  will  be !     Just  look  at  him  !     He  is 

An  infant  Samson,  born  to  lead  the  van 
Of  Israel  to  battle." 


No  persuasion  can  shake  the 
aunt's  resolution.  By  -  and  -  by, 
when  the  boys  have  reached  the 
age  of  thirteen,  Lady  Glenaveril 
dies,  and  Ivor  is  left  to  the  care 
of  an  old  German  professor,  Herr 
Edelrath,  a  friend  of  the  family, 
whose  immense  learning,  unworld- 
ly wisdom,  and  simplicity  of  heart 
are  sketched  with  delightfully  sym- 
pathetic humour.  Herr  Edelrath 


is  the  good  genius,  the  benevolent 
fairy  of  the  romance,  as  well  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  poet's  philosoph- 
ical reflections.  He  is  foiled  by 
the  inflexible  aunt  in  another  at- 
tempt to  divert  Emmanuel  from 
the  vocation  she  had  chosen  for 
him.  She  would  not  have  her 
nephew's  independence  compro- 
mised. "  How  many,"  cries  the 
poet, — 


"  How  many  generous  ideas  ere  now 

Good  Sense  with  its  stout  truncheon  hath  struck  down 
It  takes  them  for  illusions,  and  we  know 

Good  Sense  spares  no  illusions  but  its  own. 
Sentiment  aims  too  high,  and  Sense  too  low. 


Edelrath  possibly  had  judged  aright, 

But  in  his  judgment  he  lacked  faith.     The  scheme 
Of  Mistress  Miiller  was  erroneous  quite  ; 

But  Error  never  doubts.     All  men  who  seem 
Convinced,  we  should  mistrust  with  all  our  might." 


However,  with  patient  tact  he 
succeeds  in  bringing  the  two  boys 
together,  and  they  become  bosom 
friends.  And  then,  as  the  gentle 


student  watches  the  development 
of  their  characters,  he  is  greatly 
disturbed  and  perplexed.  "  Here," 
he  says, — 


"  Here,  from  a  race  of  peaceful  shepherds  springs 

A  little  warrior,  born  to  rule  and  fight ; 
And  there  from  a  long  line  of  warrior  kings 

Comes  forth  at  last  a  peaceful  shepherd  wight, 
Meek  as  a  lamb." 
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In  the  Professor's  eyes  it  is  a 
mystery,  one  of  those  rare  excep- 
tions to  the  fixed  order  of  Nature. 
Emmanuel,  the  pastor's  son,  is 
frank,  gallant,  gay,  and  self-reliant. 
Ivor,  the  Earl's  son,  is  dreamy, 
studious,  tenderly  affectionate, 
with  a  craving  for  love  and  sym- 
pathy. The  stern  old  spinster,  in 
spite  of  her  jealous  pride,  is  drawn 
mysteriously  towards  Ivor ;  her 
bosom  yearns  for  him  against  her 
will.  On  the  other  hand,  Edel- 
rath  is  conscious  of  an  unaccount- 
able attraction  in  Emmanuel. 
Emmanuel,  though  he  toils  with 
energy  at  his  theological  studies, 
has  no  liking  for  them  ;  he  is  more 
at  home  in  scarlet  coat  and  leather 
breeches ;  every  gillie  at  Glenaveril 
Castle  would  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  him.  When  he  reads 
the  motto  on  the  gates  of  this 


castle,  a  thrill  goes  through  him, 
and  he  bitterly  regrets  his  own 
want  of  ancestry.  Ivor,  on  the 
contrary,  has  no  taste  for  either 
the  duties  or  the  pleasures  of  a 
great  landowner  and  nobleman. 
The  pleasures  of  rank  have  no 
attraction  for  him ;  its  duties  are 
a  burden  and  a  bore.  He  tries 
public  life,  but  his  appearance  in 
Parliament  serves  only  to  give 
Lord  Lytton  an  opening  for  one  of 
the  few  political  episodes  in  the 
poem,  a  sketch  of  the  leading  fig- 
ures in  both  Chambers — sketches 
which,  not  unnaturally  in  a  romance 
of  heredity,  recall  the  manner  of 
the  first  Lord  Lytton  in  '  St 
Stephen's.'  Lord  Lytton,  like  Dr 
Johnson,  "takes  care  that  the 
Whig  dogs  have  not  the  best  of 
it."  But"  as  for  Ivor — 


"  His  German  training  spoilt  his  English  life  ; 

He  could  not  catch  the  brisk  enthusiasm 
Of  those  about  him.     Paltry  seemed  the  strife, 

And  mad  the  combatants.     With  no  sweet  spasm 
Of  emulous  pride  he  to  their  fluttering  fife 

And  rattling  drum  responded.     A  drear  chasm 
Of  hopes  and  loves  and  faiths  xinsatisfied 

Him  from  the  world  he  lived  in  did  divide." 


So  far  events  seem  to  show  that 
Haphazard  has  made  a  blunder 
in  its  choice  of  the  infants.  But 
the  crowning  test,  the  application 
of  which  constitutes  the  principal 
part  of  the  romance,  is  yet  to 
come.  One  day  when  the  two 
young  men  were  busy  at  Heidel- 
berg, Emmanuel  reading  hard  but 
against  the  grain  for  his  final 
examination  by  the  Faculty,  Ivor 
planning  a  grand  tour  in  which 
Emmanuel  was  to  travel  as  Lord 
Glenaveril  while  he  accompanied 
him  as  Lord  Glenaveril's  private 
secretary,  a  letter  came  containing  a 
strange  story  and  a  strange  offer. 
The  letter  was  addressed  to  Em- 
manuel Miiller,  student ;  the  writer 
was  an  American  heiress,  Cordelia, 
daughter  of  one  Johann  Stahl, 


deceased  ;  and  the  offer  was  noth- 
ing less  singular  than  that  of  the 
heart,  hand,  and  fortune  of  this 
heiress  to  Emmanuel,  whom  she 
had  never  seen,  and  who  up  to  this 
moment  was  not  aware  of  her 
existence.  For  the  motives  of 
this  romantic  proposal  we  must 
refer  to  the  poem,  a  whole  canto 
of  which  is  occupied  with  this 
letter — one  of  the  best  cantos  in 
the  six  books ;  enough  to  say  that 
the  proposal  was  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  wishes  of  Cordelia's  dead 
father,  who  had  loved  Mary 
Haggerdorn,  Emmanuel's  reputed 
mother,  in  his  youth,  and  wished 
that  the  happiness  denied  by 
perverse  circumstances  in  one 
generation  should  be  consummated 
in  the  next  by  the  union  of  his 
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child  and  hers.  Johann  Stahl  had 
intended  to  visit  Europe  himself, 
and  make  the  young  man's  ac- 
quaintance, but  he  died  before  he 
could  carry  out  his  intention  ;  and 
Cordelia,  left  to  herself,  hit  upon 
the  plan  of  writing  frankly  to  the 
son  of  her  father's  lost  love,  trust- 
ing that  he  would  not  misunder- 
stand her  frankness. 

Misunderstand  her,  however,Em- 
manuel  did.  He  treated  the  letter 
with  incredulous  scorn  as  a  silly 
hoax,  a  bait  for  his  cupidity  to 
bring  him  into  ridicule,  a  cruel 
insult  to  his  poverty.  But  the 
dreamy  and  imaginative  Ivor,  into 
whose  hands  the  letter  fell,  gave  it 
a  very  different  reception.  He  was 
charmed  with  Cordelia's  romantic 
generosity  and  ingenuous  faith ; 
his  heart  responded  to  the  honest 
simplicity  of  her  offer  ;  he  at  once 
understood  her,  and  fell  passion- 
ately in  love  with  her.  He  answered 
the  letter  with  Emmanuel's  per- 
mission in  Emmanuel's  name.  In 
vain  Edelrath  discovered  the  love- 
blinded  youth's  deceit  before  the 
letter  was  despatched,  lectured  his 
ward  on  the  cruelty  and  dishonesty 
of  the  vicarious  reply,  and  burnt 
the  letter  as  he  supposed  before 
Ivor's  eyes.  Misadventure  in  this 
instance  fought  on  the  side  of  Fate : 
the  letter  destroyed  was  a  letter 
from  Emmanuel  to  the  Professor  ; 
Ivor's  letter  was  accidentally  posted 
and  reached  its  destination. 

All  that  came  of  this, — how  Ivor 
and  Emmanuel  exchanged  names 
and  set  out  on  their  travels  ;  how 
they  met  Cordelia  in  Switzerland, 
and  how  Cordelia  and  Ivor,  the 
moment  their  eyes  met,  recognised 
one  another  by  mysterious  intui- 
tion ;  how  Emmanuel,  passing  as 
Lord  Glenaveril,  met  a  violent 
death  in  Alpine  climbing ;  how 
Ivor,  passing  as  Emmanuel  Miiller, 
the  Earl's  private  secretary,  was 
nearly  killed  in  a  heroically  gener- 


ous effort  to  save  his  friend  ;  how 
he  lay  insensible  for  weeks,  nursed 
by  Cordelia ;  how,  when  he  re- 
covered, he  allowed  the  report  of 
Lord  Glenaveril's  death  to  go  un- 
contradicted,  assumed  the  name  of 
Emmanuel  Miiller,  and  passed  with 
Cordelia  into  the  Land  of  Promise, 
— all  this  we  cannot  attempt  to 
tell  in  prose.  We  have  given 
a  bald  sketch  of  the  framework 
merely  to  show  the  originality  of 
Lord  Lytton's  motif.  Nothing,  but 
actual  perusal  of  the  poem  can  con- 
vey any  idea  of  the  semblance  of 
reality  which  he  has  given  to  his 
fantastically  romantic  characters, 
of  the  warmth  of  sentiment  with 
which  he  has  invested  their  ideal 
lives,  or  the  richness  and  variety 
of  his  commentary  on  the  passing 
incidents  of  the  story.  The  friend- 
ship between  Ivor  and  Emmanuel, 
and  the  love  between  Ivor  and 
Cordelia,  is  so  romantic,  so  un- 
worldly, so  sentimental  in  the  sense 
of  rising  above  any  sentiment 
openly  acknowledged  between  or- 
dinary pairs  of  friends  or  lovers  in 
our  workaday  world,  that  one  is 
not  astonished  to  find  the  poet's 
picture  of  such  feelings  received 
with  something  of  the  mocking 
incredulity  with  which  the  hard 
practical  Emmanuel  received  Cor- 
delia's gushing  letter.  But  those 
whose  hearts  are  still  young  will 
not  dislike  the  picture,  painted  as 
it  is  with  the  warmth  of  colour 
that  comes  from  sincere  sympathy 
with  fresh  youthful  loves  and 
friendships.  The  spirit  of  the 
poet's  commentary  on  life  is  the 
spirit  of  a  man  of  the  world  whom 
the  world  has  not  soured  and  con- 
tracted, whose  sympathies  have 
been  quickened  and  expanded  in- 
stead of  being  blunted  and  nar- 
rowed by  wide  experience  of  man- 
kind, whom  knowledge  of  men 
has  made  not  scornful  and  in- 
credulous of  human  nature,  but 
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sharper  to  detect  under  all  dis- 
guises of  appearance  native  beauty 
and  worth  of  character.  From  the 
first  page  to  the  last  we  find  our- 
selves in  frank  communion  with  a 
genuinely  humane  spirit,  observant, 
sympathetic,  with  a  rich  culture  of 
heart  as  well  as  of  mind.  The 
poet  who  can  create  such  living 
portraits  as  Professor  Edelrath, 
Herr  Eckerman,  and  Johann  Stahl, 
has  something  to  say  which  the 
world  is  the  better  for  hearing. 

We  have  spoken  of  amateurs 
and  professionals  in  the  art  of 
verse.  Looking  to  the  number  of 
volumes  of  verse  that  Lord  Lytton 
has  published,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  call  him  an  amateur  in  any 
sense  except  this,  that  the  elabora- 
tion of  his  verse  has  apparently  not 
been  with  him  an  independent  aim ; 
that  the  form  has  been  treated  as 
of  less  importance  than  the  matter 
— has,  in  fact,  in  a  sense  been  sac- 
rificed to  the  matter.  It  strikes 
us  as  possible  that  this  has  been 
done  deliberately  and  on  artistic 
principle.  In  connection  with  a 
romance  of  heredity,  it  may  not 
be  inappropriate  to  recall  one  of 
the  first  Lord  Lytton's  principles 
of  composition.  "  I  forced  myself," 
he  says,  in  giving  an  account  of  his 
early  discipline  in  writing)  "to 
resign  much  that  would  better 
please  the  taste,  in  order  not  to 
lose  that  dash  and  intrepidity  of 
diction  by  which  alone  (at  least 
in  works  of  imagination)  we  can 
hurry  the  reader  into  passion. 
For  art  in  fiction  is  something  like 
art  in  oratory ;  the  language  it 
uses  must  often,  with  purpose,  be 
rough,  loose, 


evidence  of  impulse  must  prepon- 
derate over  tliat  of  preparation? 
The  son  would  seem  to  have  been 
influenced  in  his  metrical  art  by 
the  sire's  maxim.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  momentary  moods  and 
subtle  traits  of  character,  he  seems 
to  deliberately  prefer  the  method 
of  repeated  impulsive  strokes  or 
rapid  dashes  to  that  of  slow  and 
steady  delineation,  and  is  less  care- 
ful of  regularity  of  metre  than  of 
fulness  of  expression.  The  result 
is,  that  his  stanzas  are  full  of  life 
and  movement,  but  exhibit  here 
and  there  faults  of  hurried  execu- 
tion likely  to  offend  the  cool  and 
critical  reader  who  does  not  allow 
himself  to  be  caught  by  the  rapid 
current  of  the  description.  Such 
evanescent  impressions  as  the 
dreamy  boyhood  of  Ivor,  or  the 
affectionate  comradeship  between 
him  and  Emmanuel,  or  the  vague 
tumult  of  delight  raised  in  Ivor's 
breast  by  Cordelia's  letter,  or  the 
peculiar  charm  of  Cordelia's  man- 
ner, are  rendered  with  great 
power  and  complete  success  ;  but 
the  method  is  the  reverse  of  severe 
and  classical,  and  perfection  of 
metre  is  often  sacrificed  to  felicity 
of  expression. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
is  impossible  to  fully  illustrate 
Lord  Lytton's  method;  but  we 
may  hazard  a  quotation  or  two, 
on  the  understanding  that  in  work 
of  the  kind  passages  produce  a 
very  different  effect  when  detached 
from  the  context  that  leads  up  to 
them.  We  shall  choose  first  his 
picture  of  one  of  Cordelia's  fasci- 
nations, the  grace  of  a  sympa- 
thetic listener : — 


and   slovenly.     T/ie 

"  Her  attitude  diffused  a  soothing  sense 
Of  gentle  power  in  undisturbed  repose. 

Twas  not  the  posture  of  indifference  ; 
Nor  did  the  calm  contour  of  it  disclose 

The  rigid  wariness  that  fears  offence. 

As  to  the  bent  in  which  its  beauty  grows 

A  wind-blown  flower  incessantly  recurs, 

So  to  that  natural  attitude  of  hers 
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Cordelia,  if  forced  out  of  it  by  chance, 

Always  relapsed,  in  outlines  backward  thrown, 

That  slanted  to  a  slight  predominance 

Her  figure's  pure  profile  from  throat  to  zone  ; 

Her  earnest  face,  with  softly  listening  glance, 
Over  her  bosom  bent  a  little  down, 

And  her  arms  folded ;  arms  whose  perfect  mould 

Revealed  no  angle  in  their  rounded  fold ! 

The  strange  intelligence  that  seemed  to  teach 

Not  her  eyes  only,  but  the  whole  of  her, 
To  be  responsive  to  the  gaze  or  speech 

Of  those  around  her,  in  its  character 
Had  combinations  which  escaped  the  reach 

Of  Edelrath's  endeavour  to  refer 
The  indefinite  impressions  they  combined 
To  any  marked  exertion  of  the  mind ; 

Patience  was  in  them,  without  condescension, 

And  interest,  free  from  curiosity; 
They  were  suffused  with  that  unstrained  attention 

Which  is  not  of  the  ear,  nor  of  the  eye, 
But  of  the  temperament ;  without  pretension, 

Or  effort,  they  were  able  to  imply — 
'  Dismiss  the  interpreter  !  we  need  him  not, 
Sympathy's  native  tongue  is  polyglot.' " 

Lord  Lytton  devotes  several  more  presenting  anything  so  complex  as 
stanzas  to  the  attempt  to  express  the  charm  of  a  perfect  listener  is  a 
this  impalpable  grace.  This  is  not  question  that  can  be  solved  only 
the  art  of  picturing  in  a  line  or  a  by  a  genius  equal  to  such  a  feat  of 
phrase,  which  shall  reveal  meaning  expression.  We  must  not  dog- 
as  it  were  in  a  flash  and  brand  it  matically  say  that  the  feat  is  im- 
on  the  memory  for  ever.  But  it  is  possible,  otherwise  we  might  be 
art  of  a  different  kind,  and  it  is  confounded  by  some  such  master 
successful.  Whether  the  single-  as  the  word-artist  spoken  of  by  Mr 
phrase  method  could  succeed  in  Browning : — 

"  He  with  a  '  Look  you  ! '  vents  a  brace  of  rhymes, 
And  in  there  breaks  the  sudden  rose  herself." 

'  Glenaveril '  is  not  without  lumin-  by  a  profusion  of  hints  and  sugges- 
ous  phrases,  such  as  the  happily  tions,  which  together  put  us  in 
descriptive  line  in  the  above  quo-  possession  of  his  meaning.  Let  us 
tation — "the  rigid  wariness  that  take,  as  another  example,  his  de- 
fears  offence  ;  "  but  Lord  Lytton's  scription  of  the  delights  of  imagin- 
power  is  shown  rather  in  the  de-  ative  reverie, 
scription  of  complex  states  of  mind 

"  The  Imagination  (that  fine  atmosphere 

Wherein  souls  breathe)  is  charged  with  vapours  light, 

That  rapid  as  a  mist  upon  a  mere, 

About  the  world  around  us  weave  their  slight 

Sweet  veil  :  and  tho'  it  seem  so  thin  and  clear, 
That  veil  impenetrably  from  our  sight 

Obliterates  the  world  of  real  things, 

While  a  new  world  emerges  from  its  wings  : 
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A  world  with  visions  thronged,  that  overthrow 

All  our  fixed  notions  of  the  evident 
And  possible  :  their  fluctuations  show 

No  trace  of  effort  in  the  accomplishment 
Of  the  most  complicated  schemes  ;  but  flow 

In  self -fulfilment  smooth  from  one  event 
On  to  the  next :  what  is,  and  what's  to  be, 
As  one  thing  and  the  same  we  seem  to  see  : 

The  slow  and  painful  process  of  long  years 

A  single  moment  supersedes  :  between 
Thought  and  the  object  to  which  thought  adheres 

No  periods  jxass,  no  spaces  intervene  : 
With  pulse  responsive,  and  enraptured  ears, 

Silently  listening  in  a  trance  serene, 
We  hear  a  voice  to  whose  prophetic  tone 
All  things  respond, — nor  guess  it  is  our  own. 

A  word  in  passing  dropped,  the  faint  sweet  sound 

Of  a  dress  rustling,  a  forgotten  glove 
Left  on  a  chair  or  fall'n  upon  the  ground, 

A  half -guessed  fragrance  that  is  felt  to  move 
With  a  mysterious  influence  around, 

A  half -heard  footfall  like  a  half-born  love, 
Or  else  the  strayed  note  of  some  distant  song, 
Dying  away  vague  memories  among  ; 

Things  slight  and  transient  as  all  these,  create 

Those  sweet  hallucinations  of  the  soul 
Which  force  Eternity  to  circulate 

Bound  a  pin's  point,  and  enter,  with  its  whole 
Vast  troop  of  promised  joys  and  inchoate 

Felicities,  into  the  films  that  roll 
Their  radiant  falsehoods  round  about  that  vain 
And  bubble  world  we  build  in  our  own  brain." 

These  quotations  may  give  the  evidently  write   quickly  to  write 

reader   some   idea   of   the   energy  at  his  best.     It  would  seem  that 

and  fulness  of  Lord  Lytton's  mat-  he  cannot  give  the  attention  nec- 

ter,  and  will  serve  also  to  illustrate  essary  to  correctness  without  chil- 

his  want  of  correctness  as  a  me-  ling  the  ardour  to  which  his  poetry 

trician.     The  defects  of  the  verse  owes  its  best  qualities, 
are   obvious,    and   lay   themselves          Critical     doctors    will    always 

open  to  the  punishment  of  parody,  differ  as  to  the  value  of   such  a 

But  while  the  verse  may  easily  be  method.    It  is  obviously  dangerous 

parodied,  as  it  is  easy  to  rhyme  in  the  case  of  poets  with  no  great 

with  such  licence  as  the  poet  allows  fluency  of  language  and  no  great 

himself  in  the  way  of  grammatical  natural   opulence  of  thought  and 

stops    and    metrical    pauses,    the  fancy.    But  Lord  Lytton  does  pos- 

matter    has    a   luxuriant   vitality  sess  these  gifts,  and  the  use  that 

that  puts  it  beyond  the  reach  of  he  has  here  made  of  them  specially 

derisive  imitation.    A  poem  which  commands  attention  in  an  age  when 

stirs  the  imagination,  informs  the  the  tendency  of  poetry  is  towards 

judgment,  elevates  sentiment,  and  over  -  elaboration  of  form   at   the 

quickens  humorous  fancy  as  'Glen-  expense  of  vitality  of   substance, 

averil '  does,  may  be  forgiven  many  Whatever   we  may  think   of  the 

irregularities   and  inequalities   in-  method,  the  result  is  a  poem  of  mas- 

cident    to    impetuous   rapidity   of  terly   breadth   of   conception   and 

composition.      Lord  Lytton  must  freshness  and  variety  of  interest. 
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A    POLISH    ELIAS. 


CHAPTER   I. 


AN  old  white-bearded  Jew  was 
standing  at  the  worm-eaten  counter 
of  his  shop,  measuring  out  coffee- 
beans  into  a  twisted-up  piece  of 
newspaper. 

His  wife,  a  somewhat  bulky 
woman  of  forty  or  thereabouts, 
was  seated  near  the  window,  with 
some  needlework  in  her  hands. 
She  was  not  working  at  this  mo- 
ment, but,  with  her  head  slightly 
on  one  side,  was  critically  watch- 
ing her  husband's  operations. 

"  Mendele,"  she  said  at  last, 
when  she  had  contemplated  him  for 
some  minutes  in  silence,  and  had 
noted  how  some  of  the  fragrant 
berries  had  escaped  from  their 
receptacle  and  were  rolling  about 
the  dirty  brick  floor — "  Mendele, 
you  are  spilling  all  the  coffee- 
beans.  Your  hand  is  not  as 
steady  as  it  used  to  be." 

In  truth,  not  above  a  dozen 
berries  had  gone  astray  in  the 
process ;  but  there  was  a  cen- 
sorious emphasis  on  the  word  all 
which  caused  the  old  man  to  start 
apprehensively. 

"Where?  where?"  he  inquired 
nervously,'  peering  down  through 
his  dingy  spectacles.  But  his 
eyes  had  no  longer  the  ferret- 
like  sharpness  of  youth,  and  he 
had  some  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing the  tiny  truants  from 
the  general  dust  that  surrounded 
them ;  and  the  operation  of  pick- 
ing them  up  was  tedious  and  irk- 
some exceedingly,  for  his  back, 
like  the  hand  and  the  eyes,  was 
no  longer  what  it  once  used  to 
be. 

Rebecca  Bliihdorn  made  no  at- 
tempt to  assist  her  husband  in 
his  tedious  search.  With  dis- 


contented expression  she  surveyed 
his  proceedings,  and  as  she  noted 
how  stiff  and  how  languid  his 
movements  had  become  of  late, 
how  torpid  his  eye,  and  how 
unsteady  his  hand,  she  shook  her 
head  more  than  once. 

A  very  attentive  observer  might 
have  thought  that  she  was  drawing 
mental  comparisons  between  her 
aged  spouse  and  some  other  mem- 
ber of  the  male  sex,  who  had 
sharper  eyes,  a  steadier  hand,  and 
a  more  elastic  backbone. 

Her  reflections,  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  were  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  another  cus- 
tomer, a  fur-coated  peasant,  who 
asked  for  brandy.  The  peasant 
in  question  had  already  partaken 
of  considerably  more  alcohol  than 
was  good  for  him ;  for  his  gait 
was  unsteady,  and  his  utterance 
was  thick  and  indistinct.  It  was 
therefore  not  surprising  that  Men- 
dele  should  have  mistaken  his 
wishes. 

"  Sugar  -  candy  ? "  he  repeated, 
with  benevolent  alacrity.  "  Di- 
rectly— directly. " 

"  Brandy  !  "  screamed  Rebecca 
into  his  ear.  "  Mendele,  you  are 
growing  stone-deaf." 

Soon  after  this  two  young  ladies 
appeared  on  the  scene,  with  a  re- 
quest for  blue  sarcenet  ribbons  ;  for 
Mendele  Bliihdorn's  trade  did  not 
consist  merely  in  spirits  and  gro- 
ceries, but  his  business  comprised 
a  draper's  department  as  well, 
alias  a  shelf  in  the  back  shop, 
where  such  luxuries  as  coarse 
printed  calicoes,  faded  silk  ribbons, 
flimsy  cotton  laces,  and  occasion- 
ally a  few  soiled  remnants  of  real 
satin  or  velvet,  might  be  found. 
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Of  late  this  particular  department 
had  not  been  very  flourishing,  for 
customers  rarely  found  what  they 
wanted,  and  often  went  off  grum- 
bling to  the  new  shop  opposite,  kept 
by  a  more  enterprising  Hebrew, 
whose  prices  were  rather  higher 
to  be  sure,  but  who  was  always 
able  to  produce  stuffs  and  trim- 
mings exactly  like  those  worn 
in  the  residence — two  years  pre- 
viously. 

On  this  occasion  also,  Mendele 
failed  to  satisfy  the  fair  daughters 
of  the  village  postmaster,  who  had 
come  to  him  in  quest  of  azure 
ribbons  wherewith  to  bind  their 
frizzy  curls. 

First  he  brought  out  the  box 
of  green  ribbons  by  mistake,  and 
when  he  did  find  the  right  colour 
at  last,  the  stock  proved  to  have 
run  very  low,  and  of  what  re- 
mained, some  ribbons  were  too 
broad  and  others  were  too  narrow, 
and  none  of  them  hit  off  precisely 
the  exact  hue  necessary  to  contrast 
favourably  with  tawny  locks,  and 
thereby  attract  the  admiring  atten- 
tion of  the  other  sex. 

In  high  dudgeon  the  two  damsels 
flounced  out  of  the  shop,  only  to 
make  place  to  an  incensed  cook, 
who  was  returning  the  butter  pur- 
chased half  an  hour  previously. 
"  Her  mistress  would  have  none  of 
it,"  she  roughly  explained ;  "it 
was  positively  rancid — stinking  ; 
and  he  would  just  be  pleased  to 
return  the  money  on  the  spot." 

"  Mendele,"  said  Rebecca,  as 
soon  as  the  shop  was  again  empty, 
putting  down  her  work  and  ap- 
proaching her  husband,  •&•  you  have 
not  made  a  single  good  GescJuift 
(bargain)  this  day ;  the  trade  is 
going  ill." 

"  Not  more  than  usual,"  said  the 
old  man,  peevishly.  "  Gescluifts  are 
not  to  be  made  every  day ;  and 
butter  gets  rancid  from  time  to 
time  when  there  are  not  enough 
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buyers,  for  March  is  always  a  slack 
season  with  us " 

"  It  need  not  be  slack,"  said  Re- 
becca, persistently;  "  nor  would  the 
butter  be  allowed  to  get  rancid,  if 
there  were  some  one  who  under- 
stood how  to  praise  his  wares,  and 
knew  how  to  keep  a  customer  from 
reaching  the  shop-door.  But  it  all 
comes  because  you  are  no  longer 
young,  Mendele." 

"Did  I  ever  say  that  I  was 
young  ] "  exclaimed  the  husband  ; 
and  as  he  said  it,  the  word  "  young" 
had  a  strange  foreign  sound  in  his 
ears,  and  there  came  over  him  a 
sort  of  indistinct  feeling  that  he 
never  had  known  what  it  was  to 
be  young. 

In  truth,  Mendele  Bliihdorn 
never  had  been  young  :  there  had 
not  been  either  time  or  opportunity 
for  his  youth  to  develop.  His 
whole  life  from  thirteen  to  sixty- 
nine  had  been  lived  out  within  the 
grimy  walls  of  his  dingy  shop, 
where  strings  of  dried  figs  and  of 
toadstools,  smoked  fish,  and  tallow 
candles  in  bunches,  hung  in  pictur- 
esque medley  from  the  rafters,  and 
where  jars  of  salted  butter,  sugar- 
candy,  and  lollipops  stood  ranged 
beside  bottles  containing  various 
coloured  and  various  flavoured 
Wodki  or  spirits. 

This  shop  was  Mendele  Bliih- 
dorn's  whole  world ;  and  looking 
back  now  upon  his  long  life,  he 
could  scarcely  have  found  a  remin- 
iscence that  was  unconnected,  or 
so  to  say  flavoured,  with  rancid 
butter  or  tallow-dips.  At  the  age 
when  eyes  are  usually  bright  and 
cheeks  are  rosy,  Mendele's  eyes 
had  long  since  become  as  dull  as 
those  of  the  pickled  herrings  in 
the  barrel,  and  his  complexion  as 
pasty  as  the  tallow  candles  which 
he  sold.  He  hardly  seemed  aware 
that  there  was  another  world 
outside  his  world,  or  that  there 
were  other  perfumes  beyond  the 
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aromas  of  salt  fish  and  potent 
cheeses. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
life  Mendele  Bliihdorn  had  never 
quitted  his  dwelling,  save  to  go 
to  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath ; 
and  as  this  building  stood  but  a 
few  doors  off  from  his  own,  the 
circle  in  which  he  moved  was  very 
narrow  indeed. 

Rebecca  was  his  second  wife ; 
and  the  children  she  had  brought 
him,  as  well  as  those  of  his  first 
marriage,  were  all  suitably  pro- 
vided for — some  by  matrimony, 
others  by  death. 

Rebecca  was  twenty-seven  years 
younger  than  her  husband ;  and 
she  had  of  late  often  reminded  him 
of  this  circumstance.  To-day  she 
was  more  than  usually  persistent 
in  harping  upon  the  subject. 

"  In  fact,"  she  went  on,  after  a 
pause,  "  you  are  getting  old,  Men- 
dele  ;  it  is  time  you  were  begin- 
ning to  think  of  your  age  at 
last." 

"  Everybody  gets  old  some  time 
or  other,"  answered  Mendele,  wea- 
rily; "and  thinking  about  it  will 
not  mend  the  matter  anywise." 

The  old  Jew  would  fain  have 
closed  the  subject  by  absorbing 
himself  in  the  rearrangement  of 
a  drawer  of  washing-starch ;  but 
his  Rebecca  had  resolved  that  he 
should  both  speak  and  think  fur- 
ther of  the  matter  to-day,  for  she 
was  of  opinion  that  very  much 
indeed  could  be  mended  thereby, 
so  she  said — 

"  You  were  sixty-nine  last  No- 
vember, Mendele,  and  you  know 
what  the  Prophet  says  1 " 

"There  have  been  a  sight  of 
prophets,  and  they  have  all  of 
them  said  many  things  one  way 
and  another,"  said  Mendele,  rather 
testily.  "  How  should  I  know 
which  of  them  you  are  meaning 
just  now  ?" 

"  '  Thy  days  shall  be  threescore 
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and  ten,'"  pronounced  Rebecca,  in 
an  oracular  tone  of  voice. 

There  being  no  answer  to  this  en- 
couraging statement,  she  repeated 
still  more  emphatically — "Three- 
score and  ten." 

"  Well  ? "  said  Mendele,  as  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  repartee  occurred 
to  him. 

"And  so  it  is  time  you  were 
beginning  to  detach  yourself  from 
this  nether  earth,  where  you  are 
no  longer  needed,  and  proceeding 
to  prepare  yourself  for  a  better 
world." 

"  I  am  never  missing  from  the 
synagogue  on  the  Sabbath,"  said 
the  husband,  in  surprise,  "and  I 
keep  all  the  feasts  as  directed; 
how  else  should  I  prepare?" 

But  Rebecca  evidently  took  a 
much  higher  view  of  the  septua- 
genarian's duties. 

"  That  is  not  sufficient,"  she  ex- 
plained. "Now  that  you  have  al- 
most reached  the  prescribed  term 
of  life,  every  day,  every  hour 
should  be  a  preparation  for  what 
must  now  be  close  at  hand.  Re- 
member that  it  is  said,  '  He  will 
come  like  a  thief  in  the  night.' " 

"  But  I  cannot  sit  with  folded 
hands  till  the  Malach  ffamoves 
(Angel  of  Death)  appears  to  sum- 
mon me,"  he  answered.  "  You 
know  I  cannot ;  I  have  the  shop 
to  mind." 

"  That  is  just  it :  you  should 
give  up  the  shop,  shake  yourself 
free  from  all  such  sordid  cares  un- 
worthy of  a  man  who  will  shortly 
repose  in  Abraham's  bosom." 

"  Give  up  the  shop ! "  gasped 
Mendele.  -*• 

"  You  should  gird  up  your  loins, 
anoint  your  brow,  and  take  your 
staff  in  your  hand,"  went  on  Re- 
becca, developing  the  plan  she  had 
conceived,  with  inspired  pathos ; 
"  you  should  wander  thus  to  the 
hallowed  country  where  our  fore- 
fathers rest.  Near  the  valley  of  Je- 
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hoshaphat,  where  on  the  great  day 
all  men  shall  be  called  together, 
you  can  await  the  sounding  of  the 
angel's  trumpet.  There,  at  the 
place  where  Solomon  once  dwelt 
in  all  his  splendour,  you  will  find 
a  fitting  employment  for  your  few 
remaining  days  in  weeping  over 
the  departed  glory  of  the  house  of 
Israel." 

"  To  Jerusalem  ! "  exclaimed 
Mendele,  aghast  at  the  boldness 
of  his  wife's  suggestion.  "  I  should 
go  to  Jerusalem  1 " 

"  Yes,  to  Jerusalem,"  said  Re- 
becca, relieved  that  the  decisive 
word  which  had  so  long  been 
hovering  on  her  lips  was  spoken  at 
last.  "  Why  should  you  not  go  to 
Jerusalem  1  Scores  of  holy  men 
have  gone  thither  to  end  their 
days,  and  have  found  there  con- 
solation and  peace.  You  will  find 
the  same." 

"  But  the  shop  ? "  objected  Men- 
dele,  still  very  much  bewildered. 
"How  can  I  leave  the  shop?" 
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"You  will  have  to  leave  it  at 
any  rate  before  long ;  what  matters 
doing  so  a  few  days  sooner  ? "  said 
his  persistent  consort. 

"  But  you  cannot  keep  it  alone," 
said  the  husband,  helplessly. 
"  How  should  I  leave  you  alone, 
Rebecca,  my  soul  ?"  But  his  "soul" 
answered  drily  that  Jehovah  cared 
for  the  widows  and  orphans,  and 
that  her  faith  was  strong,  and  she 
was  willing  to  put  her  trust  in 
Providence. 

"Besides,"  she  added,  as  an 
after- thought,  "  I  know  of  a  young 
man  who  would  be  willing  to  take 
the  place  of  shopman." 

The  entrance  of  fresh  customers 
put  an  end  to  the  discussion  for 
the  moment ;  but  while  serving  out 
lump-sugar,  or  measuring  yards  of 
calico,  the  old  Jew  felt  as  though 
he  were  in  a  dream.  It  seemed  as 
if  a  large  bell  had  got  into  his 
head  and  was  ringing  incessantly, 
"  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  !  go  to 
Jerusalem  ! " 


CHAPTER   II. 


The  subject  once  broached  by 
the  enterprising  Rebecca,  was  not 
allowed  to  be  dropped  again.  She 
returned  to  the  charge  so  often 
and  so  persistently  that  she  grad- 
ually accustomed  her  submissive 
spouse  to  accept  her  suggestion  as 
an  irrevocable  decision.  Soon  it 
became  no  longer  a  question  of 
"Will  you  go  to  Jerusalem?"  but 
of  "  When  shall  you  start  ?  "  And 
so  it  came  to  be  decided  that  as 
soon  as  winter  was  quite  over  and 
spring  had  set  in,  Mendele  Bliih- 
dorn  was  to  start  off  on  his  long 
journey. 

When  he  had  once  signified  his 
assent  to  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, and  when  his  resolution  had 
been  made  public,  Mendele  began 
to  experience  a  sort  of  foretaste  of 


the  celestial  joys  in  store  for  him. 
Hitherto  he  had  played  no  par- 
ticular part  in  his  native  place,  nor 
even  in  his  own  family.  Both  his 
wives  had  been  stronger-minded 
than  himself,  and  had  henpecked 
him  accordingly.  Also,  although 
a  fairly  intelligent  shopman  and 
more  than  a  match  for  any  Chris- 
tian customer,  he  had  never  shone 
in  any  particular  capacity.  There 
were  wiser  Jews,  and  wittier  Jews, 
and  Jews  who  cheated  better,  and 
others  who  had  a  greater  reputa- 
tion of  sanctity  in  the  place;  where- 
as Mendele  had  always  been  con- 
sidered to  be  just  a  commonplace, 
average  Jew. 

It  was  true  that  his  trade  had 
not  improved  of  late,  and  Rebecca's 
insinuations  that  he  had  made  bet- 
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ter  bargains  at  forty  than  at  sixty 
were  not  absolutely  without  foun- 
dation. Perhaps  it  was  that  his 
faculties,  along  with  some  of  his 
wares,  had  gathered  mildew  in  all 
these  long  years.  He  had  grown 
accustomed  to  hear  himself  called 
Beheimo  (stupid-head)  by  his  sharp- 
er-witted  wife,  and  scarcely  resent- 
ed this  epithet. 

Now,  however,  all  this  was  al- 
tered. Mendele  was  changed,  or 
perhaps  the  change  was  in  the 
inhabitants  of  Blotatyn,  for  they 
looked  at  him  with  different  eyes. 

What  had  been  slowness  before 
had  now  become  dignity,  and  what 
had  seemed  to  them  like  stupidity 
was  but  the  lofty  indifference  of 
an  immortal  soul  on  the  edge  of 
the  grave ;  in  fact,  though  still  ac- 
tually clothed  in  ragged  kaftan 
and  slipshod  slippers,  Mendele 
Bliihdorn  was  already  invested  in 
the  supernatural  glory  of  halo  and 
wings,  and  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  disembodied  spirit.  Virtues 
which  no  one  had  hitherto  discov- 
ered in  him  were  now  brought  to 
light,  and  lament  was  made  over 
the  death  of  so  just  a  man.  The 
widow  in  spe  received  visits  of 
condolence  from  the  best  Hebrew 
families  of  the  place. 

All  this  was  naturally  very  sweet 
to  Mendele  Bluhdorn,  for  he  was 
enjoying  a  privilege  which  is  given 
to  few  mortals — namely,  to  stand 
beside  their  open  graves  and  hear 
all  the  fine  things  which  are  said 
of  them.  He  therefore  soon  fell 
gracefully  into  his  part  of  disem- 
bodied spirit,  and  thought  what  a 
clever  woman  was  his  Rebecca  to 
have  had  such  a  grand  idea.  It 
almost  made  him  forget  the  many 
years  in  which  she  had  had  nothing 
but  sour  faces  and  sharp  words  for 
him.  Now  her  words  were  like 
sugar  and  honey,  and  her  face  like 
a  smiling  full  moon.  On  one  occa- 
sion, however,  she  thought  it  seern- 
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ly  to  drop  a  few  tears  over  the  ap- 
proaching separation ;  but  she  never 
repeated  this  experiment,  for  the 
soft-hearted  Mendele,  overcome  by 
the  sight  of  her  distress,  was  near- 
ly relinquishing  his  pious  project, 
which  had  the  effect  of  instantly 
drying  her  tears  and  causing  her 
to  exclaim — 

"  No,  no,  Mendele ;  far  be  it 
from  me  to  oppose  your  holy  wish. 
Go  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham will  console  me  in  my  lonely 
widowhood." 

The  young  man  who  had  so  ob- 
ligingly signified  his  willingness  to 
step  into  Mendele  Bluhdorn's  shoes 
was  already  installed  as  a  member  of 
the  household,  in  order  to  be  initi- 
ated into  the  mysteries  of  the  trade 
before  the  old  man's  departure. 

His  name  was  Golde  Safran,  and 
he  had  a  fresh  colour  and  flaming 
red  curls.  From  the  very  outset 
he  displayed  an  extraordinary 
genius  for  shopkeeping.  He  re- 
arranged the  little  window  in  a 
totally  new  fashion,  with  a  most 
effective  pattern  of  raisins  and 
almonds  in  the  centre,  framed  in  by 
alternate  bars  of  white  and  brown 
soap ;  and  he  bullied  the  peasants 
and  flattered  the  town  damsels 
with  equal  success.  No  peasant 
was  ever  allowed  to  leave  the  shop 
without  having  purchased  at  least 
twice  as  much  Wodki  as  he  had 
originally  intended  to  do ;  and  when 
the  ladies  did  not  find  what  they 
came  to  seek,  Golde  Safran  was 
sure  to  make  them  take  something 
else  in  its  stead.  His  system  was 
about  as  follows  :  If,  for  instance, 
a  customer  inquired  for  red  pepper, 
he  would  answer  briskly,  "  Red 
pepper,  madam1?  Well,  not  pre- 
cisely red  pepper,  but  we  have 
first-rate  French  chocolate  and  the 
finest  bottled  capers ;  with  which 
shall  I  serve  you  1 " 

In  the  same  way  he  sent  away 
peasants  in  search  of  blue  calico, 
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furnished  with  scarlet  knitting- 
wool,  and  shoe-blacking  was  made 
a  successful  substitute  for  tooth- 
brushes. 

Mendele  Bluhdorn  therefore  saw 
that  he  could  go  to  heaven  with 
an  easy  mind,  for  his  widow's 
prospects  were  fairly  secured. 

It  was  on  a  fine  April  afternoon 
that  Mendele  left  his  native  town 
en  route  for  Paradise,  vid  Jerusa- 
lem. When  the  hour  of  parting 
drew  near,  his  heart  almost  failed 
him,  and  it  wanted  but  the  shadow 
of  an  excuse  to  make  him  draw 
back  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

He  looked  round  the  dingy  little 
shop  where  all  his  life  had  been 
spent,  and  he  felt  himself  strange- 
ly moved  as  he  thought  that  he 
should  never  see  it  again.  That 
bunch  of  tallow-dips  which  he  had 
hung  up  with  his  own  hands,  he 
would  never  take  it  down  again  ; 
he  should  not  see  the  end  of  that 
large  Swiss  cheese.  He  looked 
down  into  the  barrel  containing 
salt  herrings.  Only  a  few  of  them 
remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask, 
for  the  supply  always  ran  low  at 
this  season.  The  flattened  fish 
seemed  to  gaze  up  at  him  with  a 
mournful  expression  in  their  salt- 
encrusted  eyes,  and  to  say  to  him, 
"  Never  again,  Mendele  ! — never 
again ! " 

But  his  faltering  resolution  was 
not  given  the  chance  of  a  loophole 
of  escape;  not  for  one  moment  was 
he  allowed  to  forget  that  he  be- 
longed already  to  a  better  world. 
With  pious  alacrity  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  his  departure  were 
pushed  through.  Even  before  the 
appointed  hour  he  found  all  his 
friends  assembled  before  his  door, 
to  give  him  their  conduct  as  far  as 
the  nearest  toll-bar ;  for,  like  most 
fervent  pilgrims,  Mendele  was  to 
perform  the  greatest  part  of  his 
journey  on  foot.  It  was  now  the 
end  of  April,  and  it  was  calculated 


that  by  midsummer  he  would  be 
able  without  over-fatigue  to  reach 
his  destination. 

The  spring  had  been  late  in 
coming  that  year,  and  the  roads 
were  by  no  means  dry  as  yet.  The 
Jews,  who  had  all  donned  their 
best  kaftans  in  Mendele's  honour, 
had  to  lift  up  their  skirts,  while  with 
slippered  feet  they  sought  to  pick 
their  way  daintily  through  the  mire. 

It  was  a  stately  procession  thus 
assembled  to  celebrate  the  funeral 
of  a  living  man.  All  those  who 
had  been  Mendele's  friends  during 
his  life,  were  now  anxious  to  give 
him  a  last  mark  of  goodwill,  and 
most  of  those  who  had  not  been  his 
friends  before,  wished  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  sentiment  that  all 
former  malice  and  bad-will  must 
vanish  like  smoke  in  the  presence 
of  Death. 

As  when  engaged  in  their  de- 
votions, every  Jew  was  muffled  in 
his  black  and  silver  tales  or  death- 
scarf,  and  foremost  in  the  proces- 
sion walked  the  chief  rabbi,  mur- 
muring prayers  for  the  dying  as  he 
dodged  about  the  road  from  side 
to  side  in  a  zigzag  fashion,  trying 
to  avoid  the  worst  pools  and  the 
deepest  mud. 

As  in  the  synagogue,  too,  the 
women  were  excluded  from  the 
ceremony,  not  even  the  interesting 
widow  was  admitted  to  the  ranks. 
She  walked  at  a  little  distance  be- 
hind the  others,  and  the  fresh- 
coloured  young  man  with  the  flam- 
ing ringlets  lent  her  the  support  of 
his  arm. 

In  this  manner  the  toll-bar  was 
reached,  and  the  last  words  of 
prayer,  blessing,  and  farewell  were 
spoken.  All  crowded  round  Men- 
dele  to  wish  him  a  long  farewell, 
and  many  of  them  kissed  his  hand 
or  the  hem  of  his  garment.  All 
were  anxious  to  do  honour  to  this 
holy  man  who  was  shortly  to  repose 
in  Abraham's  bosom. 
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It  was  decidedly  the  most  trium- 
phant moment  in  Mendele  Bluh- 
dorn's  life ;  he  felt  like  Elias  going 
up  to  heaven,  and  the  soft  muddy 
road  seemed  to  his  touch  like  clouds 
beneath  his  feet ! 

This  ecstatic  frame  of  mind 
lasted  for  some  twenty  minutes, 
during  which  Mendele  Bliihdorn 
walked  on  alone  slowly  but  steadi- 
ly. The  road  led  slightly  uphill, 
and,  unaccustomed  as  he  was  to 
walking,  the  progress  he  made  was 
but  slow.  When  he  had  reached  the 
top  of  the  incline,  he  was  obliged 
to  pause  to  recover  breath ;  and 
leaning  on  his  oaken  staff,  Mendele 
turned  and  looked  back  a  last  time 
towards  his  native  town. 

Never,  since  he  could  remember, 
had  he  been  thus  far  outside  his 
birthplace,  so  that  the  sight  of  it 
seen  collectively,  made  up  as  it 
were  into  a  picture  before  his  eyes, 
struck  him  with  a  sort  of  surprise. 
It  was  all  at  once  strange  and 
familiar  to  him. 

Down  there  on  the  road,  which 
slanted  away  from  where  he  stood, 
he  could  still  descry  the  black- 
robed  figures  of  the  brethren  who 
had  assisted  at  his  funeral  proces- 
sion :  hardly  larger  than  black 


beetles  they  appeared  at  this  dis- 
tance, but  the  silver  stripes  of  their 
death-scarves  still  glittered  in  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The 
peaceful  lake  looked  vividly  blue, 
and  the  brick  walls  of  the  soldiers' 
barracks  gleamed  burning  red  in 
the  evening  glow.  The  old  He- 
brew burying-ground,  where  five  of 
his  children  reposed,  he  could  also 
see  as  he  stood ;  it  lay  framed  in 
a  garland  of  pollard -willow  trees, 
which  shimmered  with  the  tenjder 
green  of  early  spring.  There,  too, 
his  father  and  grandfather  lay 
buried  :  they  had  both  died  in  the 
prime  of  life,  before  there  could 
have  been  any  question  of  going  to 
Jerusalem.  Then  Mendele  exam- 
ined the  streets  and  houses  of 
the  little  town,  and  tried  to  make 
out  his  own  little  shop.  But  he 
failed  to  distinguish  it,  for  the 
overtowering  wall  of  the  neigh- 
bouring synagogue  had  already 
hidden  it  from  sight. 

Then  Mendele  Bliihdorn  felt  his 
blear  old  eyes  grow  suddenly  dim, 
and  the  whole  picture  grew  blurred 
and  indistinct ;  and  he  turned  and 
went  down  the  hill  on  the  other  side, 
walking  on  and  on  and  ever  onward, 
with  his  face  towards  the  east. 


CHAPTER    III. 


Mendele  halted  to  rest  the  first 
night  at  a  neighbouring  village 
whose  name  was  familiar  to  him, 
and  there  he  found  ready  hospi- 
tality among  his  Hebrew  brethren. 

The  following  night  he  rested  at 
other  villages  whose  names  were 
less  familiar,  but  where  also,  as 
soon  as  his  errand  was  known,  he 
was  treated  with  every  mark  of 
deference  and  respect. 

Sometimes  he  got  a  lift  in  a  cart 
a  few  miles  along  the  road,  but  in 
general  he  walked,  out  of  economi- 
cal as  well  as  pious  reasons. 


At  first  his  limbs  were  cramped 
from  long  disuse,  and  he  advanced 
but  slowly.  Two  hours  was  the 
utmost  limit  of  what  he  could 
manage,  and  he  was  forced  to  rest 
frequently  on  the  way.  But 
hardly  had  he  been  a  week  on  his 
journey,  when  he  could  accomplish 
twice  that  distance  without  any 
inconvenience ;  and  the  further  he 
advanced,  in  the  same  proportion 
did  he  feel  his  pedestrian  powers 
growing  on  him.  His  appetite 
became  voracious,  and  was  no 
longer  to  be  satisfied  by  a  mere 
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crust  of  bread  seasoned  with  gar- 
lic ;  and  Mendele  often  thought 
that  it  was  lucky  that  Rebecca 
was  not  there  to  control  his  rations. 
The  wind  which  swept  across  the 
country,  snapping  off  rotten  twigs 
and  blowing  away  last  year's  dead 
leaves,  seemed  likewise  to  be  blow- 
ing all  sorts  of  dust  and  cobwebs 
out  of  his  brain,  leaving  his  head 
clearer  than  it  had  ever  been  be- 
fore. His  eyesight,  too,  which  had 
weakened  so  much  of  late  in  the 
stuffy  atmosphere  of  the  grocer's 
shop,  now  underwent  a  similar  im- 
provement, and  long,  long  before 
Mendele  had  reached  the  gates  of 
the  holy  city,  he  had  put  his  spec- 
tacles in  his  pocket.  Another 
man  would  probably  have  chucked 
his  eye-glasses  into  the  nearest 
river,  in  the  excess  of  his  joy  at 
finding  a  lost  sense  suddenly  re- 
stored to  him ;  but  Mendele  was 
a  Jew — and  no  Jew,  even  when 
standing  on  the  edge  of  the  grave, 
ever  throws  anything  away. 

And  his  eyes  saw  many  things 
which  were  new  and  strange  to 
him,  all  of  which  came  upon  him 
like  revelations. 

For  several  days  his  road  lay 
through  a  mighty  beech-forest,  and 
Mendele  had  never  been  in  a  forest 
before.  There  were  no  woods 
round  Blotatyn;  and  even  had 
there  been,  it  was  not  likely  that 
Mendele  should  ever  have  thought 
of  visiting  them. 

This  forest  was  a  very  wonder- 
ful place  indeed.  It  was  just  now 
waking  up  from  its  long  winter 
sleep,  and  there  was  an  exuberance 
of  bursting  life  in  every  direction. 
Pink  and  blue  hepaticas,  anemones 
and  violets,  golden  crocuses,  and 
pale  snowdrops  were  sprouting  on 
the  forest  carpet,  pushing  aside 
or  piercing  through  the  withered 
leaves  in  their  impatience  to  reach 
the  surface.  Every  tree  and  bush 
was  covered  with  myriads  of  ten- 
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der  green  buds,  all  swelling  and 
bursting  under  the  sun's  warm 
kiss.  Delicately  fretted  lady-ferns 
and  crimped  hart's-tongues  were  un- 
coiling their  dainty  fronds  in  the 
forest  glades,  and  the  rich  layer 
of  moss  which  coated  the  granite 
rocks  had  passed  from  bronze  to 
bright  emerald  green.  Mendele 
bent  down  to  test  its  quality  be- 
tween his  fingers.  He  had  never 
seen  velvet  of  this  sort  before. 

"  Four  florins  a  yard,  at  the 
very  least,"  he  murmured,  in  won- 
dering admiration.  "  Ah,  if  I  had 
only  had  velvet  like  this  in  the 
shop  at  home,  what  a  splendid 
profit  I  might  have  made  ! "  He 
fell  into  a  gentle  reverie,  till  some 
new  wonder  claimed  his  atten- 
tion. 

Not  only  the  vegetable  but  also 
the  animal  world  was  waking  up 
to  life  within  the  forest.  Red- 
coated  squirrels  were  leaping  from 
branch  to  branch,  startled  hares 
and  timid  roe-deer  ran  to  and  fro 
across  the  path,  weasels  and  badg- 
ers peeped  out  at  Mendele  from 
their  holes,  spotted  snakes  and 
lizards  were  creeping  out  cauti- 
ously from  their  winter  hiding- 
places,  pale-yellow  butterflies  had 
burst  from  their  shrouding  co- 
coons, bumble-bees  and  large  blue 
bottle  flies  buzzed  noisily  through 
the  air. 

Every  bird  and  beast,  every  in- 
sect and  reptile,  was  busy  prepar- 
ing its  nest  and  its  lair,  and  the 
joyful  music  which  waked  the 
forest  echoes,  all  spoke  of  life  and 
resurrection  to  this  old  man  who 
was  walking  towards  his  grave. 

Now  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
leave  the  world,  the  old  Jew  be- 
gan for  the  first  time  to  realise 
what  life  really  was,  and  how 
many  different  kinds  of  life  there 
are. 

In  bending  aside  a  branch  of 
flowery  hawthorn  which  crossed 
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his  path,  Mendele  saw  a  tiny 
round  nest  containing  four  dazz- 
ling white  eggs. 

"Just  like  the  finest  blanched 
almonds,  eighty -five  kreutzers  a 
lb.,"  was  his  admiring  verdict. 

And  many  other  pictures  he 
saw  as  his  journey  advanced ;  for 
now  his  direction  had  changed, 
and  led  him  southward  through 
strange  countries  of  which  he 
had  not  even  heard.  He  passed 
through  narrow  mountain -gorges, 
where  the  rocks  were  piled  up  so 
high  that  he  could  hardly  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  blue  sky  above ; 
and  then  he  came  on  to  vast  plains, 
whose  monotony,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  was  unbroken  by 
either  tree  or  stone,  and  where 
fierce-looking  shepherds,  with  their 
large  wolf-like  dogs,  were  guard- 
ing their  flocks  of  ragged  sheep. 
And  stranger  figures  yet  came  in 
his  way :  men  with  gaudy  tur- 
bans on  their  heads,  and  embroi- 
dered scarves  round  their  waists ; 
and  women  whose  faces  were 


shrouded  behind  floating  veils.  And 
as  he  advanced  still  further,  there 
were  wild  troops  of  horsemen, 
whose  speed  was  like  that  of  the 
whistling  wind  beside  them,  and 
who  hurled  their  shining  javelins 
through  the  air  as  they  hunted 
the  light-footed  gazelle  or  the  wild 
goat  of  the  plains. 

As  he  approached  his  journey's 
end,  Mendele  Bluhdorn  saw  many 
things  which  bore  familiar  names, 
but  whose  appearance  was  strange 
to  him.  In  the  stately  trees,  laden 
with  swelling  fruit,  beneath  which 
he  sometimes  paused  to  rest,  how 
could  he  recognise  the  tasteless 
figs  which  he  had  only  seen,  dry 
and  dusty,  strung  upon  cord,  and 
hanging  in  musty  festoons  from 
the  rafters  of  his  little  shop  ?  Nor 
had  he  known  before  that  the 
olive-oil  which  he  used  to  sell  at 
home,  judiciously  adulterated  by 
equal  quantities  of  linseed,  found 
its  origin  in  the  sad  grey -tinted 
groves  which  decked  the  hills  near 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


Mendele  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  out  an  appropriate  lodging 
in  the  city  of  Solomon ;  for  Hebrews 
were  numerous  in  the  place,  and 
bed  and  board  were  often  inquired 
for  by  Jews  who,  like  himself, 
had  come  hither  to  await  the 
Angel  of  Death. 

The  old  man  engaged  a  sleeping- 
closet  by  the  week ;  for,  with  one 
foot  in  the  grave,  it  would  have 
been  folly  to  bind  himself  down 
for  a  longer  period  in  advance. 
His  food  was  also  contracted  for 
by  the  week,  for  the  same  reason — 
though  he  was  told  that  it  would 
have  come  considerably  cheaper  to 
make  arrangements  by  the  month. 

Mendele  felt  as  if  he  were  play- 
ing a  game  of  skill  with  the  Malach 
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Hamoves,  and  he  was  determined 
not  to  let  that  pale  spectre  gain 
any  unnecessary  advantage  over 
him. 

Death,  however,  did  not  come 
as  quickly  as  he  had  been  led  to 
anticipate ;  and  when  six  weeks 
had  gone  by  without  his  having 
remarked  any  unmistakable  signs 
of  his  approaching  dissolution, 
Mendele  Bluhdorn  began  to  think 
that  after  all  it  might  be  a  better 
bargain  in  the  end  to  contract  for 
board  and  lodging  by  the  month. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  had 
despatched  the  following  letter  to 
his  wife  at  home  : — 

"  REBECCA,  my  dearest  soul ! — 
The  God  of  Israel  has  been  pleased 
2i 
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to  guide  my  steps  in  peace  and 
safety  as  far  as  the  gates  of  the 
holy  city.  He  brought  me  up  out 
of  the  miry  clay,  and  established 
my  goings.  Like  Moses  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  He  caused 
the  waters  to  open  before  me.  I 
crossed  the  Bosphorus  by  a  cheap 
opportunity  ;  and  though  my  heart 
felt  sick  exceedingly  as  the  bark 
swayed  to  and  fro,  I  knew  I  should 
not  perish,  for  the  Lord  was  watch- 
ing over  me.  He  rendered  my 
enemies  powerless  against  me : 
only  once  did  an  infidel  hound 
of  a  Turk  pick  my  pocket  of  eight 
piastres,  as  I  slept  in  the  shade  of 
a  pomegranate-tree.  May  Jehovah 
curse  him,  and  his  sons  and  his 
grandsons !  and  may  they  all  be 
buried  in  nameless  graves ! 

"  I  pray  the  God  of  Abraham 
daily  to  watch  over  my  dearest 
Rebecca,  and  to  guard  over  the 
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interests  of  the  lonely  widow. 
How  goes  the  trade  at  home  1  and 
does  the  young  man  still  continue 
to  give  satisfaction?  Have  you 
raised  the  price  of  Cuba  coffee  as 
I  advised  ? 

"The  Malach  II amoves  is  slow 
in  coming,  but  I  hope  for  a  speedy 
release  from  my  earthly  trammels  ; 
for  it  makes  my  heart  bleed  to 
think  of  the  money  it  costs  to 
nourish  my  wretched  body  in  this 
hallowed  city.  Provisions  of  all 
kinds  are  ruinously  dear  in  the 
city  of  Solomon;  and  as  for  the 
butter,  I  dare  not  name  you  the 
price  !  This  is  my  only  trouble  ; 
for  my  heart  it  is  clean,  like  that  of 
the  just,  and  I  am  at  peace  with 
all  men. 

"  Farewell  till  we  meet  again  in 
Abraham's   bosom.  —  Your   loving 
husband  till  death, 
"  MEXDELE 


CHAPTER  v. 


A  fine  sunset  evening  early  in 
October  found  Mendele  sitting  at 
the  foot  of  a  ruined  wall,  plunged 
in  a  brown  study. 

He  was  sitting  not  far  from  the 
spot  called  Kotel  Harnearba,  or 
Place  of  Lamentation,  for  this  is 
the  site  of  the  ancient  temple ;  and 
hither  the  children  of  Israel  repair 
once  a-week  to  indulge  in  plaint- 
ive lamentations  over  the  departed 
glory  of  their  house. 

Men  and  women  come  here 
alike ;  children  and  babes  in  arms 
are  brought  to  swell  the  mournful 
chorus,  in  hopes  of  touching  the 
heart  of  their  long-expected  Mes- 
siah. The  long-bearded  elders  read 
aloud  the  doleful  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament,  while  the  wives 
and  children  fill  up  each  pause 
with  appropriate  howls.  This  pious 
ceremony  was  concluded  for  to-day, 
and  the  congregation  of  mourners 


had  dispersed  homewards,  their 
wailing  voices  gradually  losing 
themselves  in  the  distance. 

Mendele  alone  had  lingered  be- 
hind, outside  the  walls  of  the  Place 
of  Lamentation.  Perhaps  he  want- 
ed to  indulge  in  a  little  more  pri- 
vate howling  of  his  own,  or  maybe 
it  was  pleasant  to  sit  here  in  the 
growing  twilight  and  gaze  at  the 
prospect  before  him. 

The  western  sky  was  streaked 
all  purple  and  crimson,  and  the 
setting  sun  had  almost  sunk  out  of 
sight  behind  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
like  an  abdicating  monarch  laying 
down  his  crown  on  the  top  of  the 
hill.  Of  the  straggling  trees  which, 
sole  survivors  of  the  ancient  grove, 
dot  the  rising  ground,  only  the 
topmost  branches  were  still  touched 
by  the  departing  rays,  and  shone 
brightly  orange  in  contrast  to  the 
rest,  which  had  resumed  their  ha- 
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bitual  tint  of  lifeless  grey.  The 
deep  and  gloomy  valley  of  Jehosh- 
aphat  straight  below  his  feet  was 
already  clothed  in  shadows ;  only 
here  and  there  some  ancient  tomb- 
stone loomed  white  in  the  twi- 
light. 

Mendele  had  seated  himself  on 
a  fallen  block  of  stone,  his  back 
comfortably  propped  against  the 
outside  wall.  The  Scriptural  lam- 
entations still  rang  in  his  ears  as 
he  sat  thus  resting ;  but,  from  the 
subject  of  Solomon  and  the  de- 
parted glory  of  Israel,  his  mind 
had  wandered  off  unconsciously  to 
a  more  personal  source  of  regret. 

" '  Her  gates  are  sunk  into  the 
ground ;  He  hath  destroyed  and 
broken  her  bars,' "  he  quoted  from 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  while  gaz- 
ing at  the  stone  fragments  around 
him. 

"  '  Mine  eyes  do  fail  with  tears, 

my  bowels  are  troubled,  my  liver 

Here    Mendele   made    a 

pause,  as  something  in  the  words 

suggested  another  train  of  thought. 

Yes,  he  was  quite  sure  that  the 
butter  sold  at  Jerusalem  could  not 
possibly  agree  with  any  one's  di- 
gestion ;  it  had  certainly  not  agreed 
with  his  own.  "  Rancid  butter, 
and  at  such  an  unheard-of  price," 
he  murmured.  "  It  goes  against 
my  conscience  to  countenance  such 
improvidence." 

The  price — that  was  what  rankled 
in  his  mind  so  sorely,  to  the  extent 
of  troubling  his  devotions.  The 
inquiring  spirit  of  his  nation  once 
awakened  on  this  point,  had  led 
the  old  Hebrew  to  make  the  but- 
ter-supplies at  Jerusalem  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  investigation.  He 
had  tested  the  correctness  of  his 
surmise  in  every  possible  manner, 
and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  supply  of  that  article  was 
by  no  means  equal  to  the  demand, 
and  the  price,  in  consequence, 
nearly  triple  that  which  he  had 


been  used  to  receive  in  his  native 
town.  He  thought  with  regretful 
longing  of  the  large  earthen  jars  of 
salted  butter  which  must  now  be 
standing  on  the  second  shelf  of  his 
old  shop.  And  to  say  that  they 
would  be  sold  for  such  a  miserable 
figure,  whereas  if  transported  over 
here,  so  magnificent  a  profit  might 
be  realised  !  It  made  his  heart 
yearn  to  think  of  it. 

"  '  Mine  eye  trickleth  down,  and 
ceaseth  not,  without  any  intermis- 
sion,'" he  recited,  rocking  his  body 
backwards  and  forwards  in  anguish 
of  spirit. 

His  hooked  fingers  had  been 
feverishly  toying  with  a  piece  of 
stone  picked  up  beside  him,  prob- 
ably a  chip  from  the  outer  temple- 
wall.  Mechanically  he  threw  it 
from  him  into  the  valley  below. 
It  bounded  down  the  sharp  incline, 
and  he  watched  its  progress  till  it 
finally  disappeared  in  the  shadows. 
It  must  have  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  he  thought.  How 
near  it  lay  to  his  feet,  this  awful 
vale,  where,  on  the  last  day,  all 
mankind  shall  be  assembled  by  the 
blast  of  the  angel's  trumpet  !  And 
it  had  been  entirely  with  a  view  to 
this  mighty  gathering  that  Men- 
dele  had  come  hither  to  Jerusalem, 
which  lay  so  conveniently  near  to 
the  place  of  action.  While  his 
less  fortunate  brethren  would  have 
to  hurry  hither  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  saunter  over  quite 
leisurely  from  his  grave  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  and  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  securing  one  of  the 
most  advantageous  places. 

The  old  Jew  peeped  down  into 
the  shadowy  vale,  as  though  trying 
to  decide  on  the  exact  spot  where 
he  should  take  his  stand,  and  a 
gentle  sense  of  triumph  swelled  his 
breast  as  he  saw  himself  in  spirit 
standing  in  the  very  foremost  ranks. 

Old  Mendele  Bliihdorn  savoured 
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the  sweetness  of  this  thought  the 
more  thoroughly,  as  in  his  whole 
long  life  he  had  never  yet  had  a 
good  place.  At  school,  he  remem- 
bered, he  had  always  been  one  of 
the  last ;  and  in  the  Blotatyn  syna- 
gogue he  had  sat  for  more  than  fifty 
years  behind  a  pillar  in  one  of  the 
backward  rows.  Once,  too,  when 
a  band  of  strolling  players  had 
come  to  his  native  town,  he  had 
got  a  gallery  seat,  where,  by  stand- 
ing on  tiptoe  and  craning  his  neck, 
he  could  only  just  catch  sight  of 
the  heads  and  busts  of  the  players. 
It  had  been  very  fatiguing,  Men- 
dele  recollected ;  and  to  this  day 
he  did  not  know  whether  the  beau- 
teous priina  donna  with  the  red 
satin  body  had  on  a  blue  or  a  yel- 
low skirt.  On  that  same  occasion, 
as  he  likewise  remembered,  Jacob 
Rabner,  the  rich  innkeeper,  and 
his  proud  wife,  had  taken  their 
places  in  the  third  row,  straight 
behind  where  sat  the  military  and 
the  gentlefolks.  Mendele  was  not 
an  ill-natured  man;  but  Jacob  Rab- 
ner had  never  been  very  friendly 
to  him,  and  was  one  of  the  few 
Hebrew  citizens  who  had  refrained 
from  joining  the  funeral  procession 
to  the  toll-bar  :  so  our  hero  may  be 
excused  if  he  felt  a  little  pardon- 
able satisfaction  in  anticipating 
the  day  when  their  roles  should  be 
reversed.  Jacob  had  never  even 
thought  of  going  to  Jerusalem — he 
would  not  have  dreamt  of  leaving 
his  inn  in  other  hands ;  so  on  the 
decisive  day  it  would  be  his  turn 
to  stand  behind,  while  the  hitherto 
obscure  Mendele  would  be  placed 
in  front.  He  smiled  a  little  as  he 
pictured  to  himself  the  proud  inn- 
keeper reaching  the  valley,  footsore 
and  panting,  with  his  tales  all 
awry,  and  with  scarcely  adjusted 
winding-sheet. 

"Jacob  is  stout,"  he  said  to  him- 
self :  "it  will  take  him  a  long  time 
to  reach  here." 
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Hitherto  Mendele  had  never 
murmured  at  the  obscure  places 
assigned  to  him  by  fate — they  had 
seemed  to  him  quite  natural ;  but 
after  all,  every  dog  must  have  its 
day — and  his  day  was  to  be  the 
day  of  judgment. 

Yes ;  there  was  no  doubt  that 
his  coming  to  Jerusalem  had  been 
a  most  excellent  arrangement,  and 
he  felt  really  grateful  to  his  Re- 
becca for  having  suggested  it. 
His  only  source  of  regret  was  the 
relative  geographical  positions  of 
Blotatyn  and  Jehoshaphat.  If,  for 
instance,  the  momentous  valley 
had  lain  close  to  his  native  town, 
why,  then,  he  might  have  gone  on 
keeping  his  shop  quite  comfortably 
till  the  last,  and  yet  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  securing  a  place  at 
the  Doomsday  gathering.  This  was 
certainly  a  pity — a  great  pity  in- 
deed. The  instinct  of  speculation, 
never  quite  deficient  in  any  He- 
brew, was  busy  at  work  within 
him,  showing  him  a  new  field  of 
action,  and  suggesting  the  possi- 
bility of  unhoped-for  riches. 

Here  were  two  spots  on  the 
globe,  far  apart  in  distance,  but 
evidently  designed  to  complete 
each  other.  On  one  side  a  but- 
terless  town,  on  the  other  rich 
stores  of  the  golden  grease  which 
were  wanting  here,  wasting  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air  of 
Blotatyn,  and  turning  rancid  for 
want  of  purchasers. 

It  needed  but  a  connecting-link 
to  effect  a  happy  union,  and  to 
make  of  these  two  barren  exist- 
ences one  beautiful  whole  ;  and  for 
a  moment  Mendele's  old  heart 
beat  faster,  as,  forgetting  his  near 
proximity  to  the  grave,  he  imag- 
ined himself  to  be  that  link.  A 
profit  of  fifty  per  cent  was  clearly 
to  be  made  here,  even  deducting 
the  charges  of  carriage  and  cus- 
tom-house. It  made  the  old  Jew 
positively  giddy  to  think  of  it. 
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He  leant  back  exhausted  against 
the  ruined  wall,  and  while  his  eyes 
wandered  mechanically  over  the 
site  where  once  had  stood  the 
Temple  in  all  its  magnificence,  his 
mental  vision  showed  him  another 
edifice,  a  temple  all  built  of  shining 
yellow  butter,  which  turned  into 
gold  at  the  touch  of  a  magician  ! 
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"  '  How  is  the  gold  become  dim  ! 
how  is  the  most  fine  gold  changed ! ' " 
he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  rose 
to  go  home,  for  the  sun  had  now 
quite  disappeared  behind  the  Olive 
Mount ;  but  it  was  not  clear 
whether  he  was  referring  to  his 
personal  losses  or  to  those  of  the 
house  of  Israel. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


Summer  had  come  round  again, 
for  it  was  now  more  than  a  year 
since  Mendele  Bliihdorn  had  left 
his  native  town.  All  this  time 
Rebecca  had  received  no  decisive 
intelligence  to  assure  her  that  she 
was  a  widow.  Yet  she  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  her  hus- 
band's decease  was  already  an  ac- 
complished fact,  for  the  last  few 
months  had  brought  her  no  word 
of  tidings  from  him. 

The  two  or  three  notes  he  had 
sent  her  during  the  first  months  of 
his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  had  been 
followed  by  unbroken  silence,  so 
she  very  naturally  concluded  that 
her  husband  was  no  longer  in  the 
land  of  the  living. 

But  Rebecca  was  anxious  to 
have  her  widowhood  openly  and 
publicly  proclaimed,  for  not  until 
she  had  gone  through  the  recog- 
nised forms  of  mourning  could  she 
proceed  to  the  accomplishment  of 
certain  other  plans  which  she  had 
very  much  at  heart. 

Before  taking  another  spouse, 
she  must  have  reliable  evidence 
of  her  first  husband's  decease  ;  and 
this  was  the  subject  she  was  dis- 
cussing with  much  interest  on  this 
July  evening  as  she  paced  the 
country  road  outside  the  town. 

Her  companion  was  Golde  Saf- 
ran,  the  young  man  with  the  fresh 
colour  and  the  fiery  ringlets.  It 
was  the  Sabbath-day,  so  the  shop 
was  of  course  closed,  and  Rebecca 


had  put  on  her  second-best  dr5ss, 
and  had  come  out  to  take  the  air 
along  with  her  youthful  swain. 

Walking  was  not  much  in  this 
lady's  line  as  a  rule,  for  she  had 
not  grown  any  lighter  since  our 
story  opened  ;  but  on  this  particu- 
lar occasion  the  two  parties  inter- 
ested were  anxious  to  get  out  of 
earshot  of  the  town-folk. 

"Yes,"  Rebecca  was  saying,  re- 
flectively, "it  is  now  more  than 
seven  months  since  his  last  letter 
came.  There  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt  about  the  matter.  If 
no  news  comes  by  the  next  mail, 
I  must  write  myself  to  the  magis- 
trates over  there,  and  ask  them  to 
send  me  the  certificate  of  his  death. 
I  cannot  think  what  Mendele  can 
have  been  about,"  she  went  on,  in 
an  aggrieved  manner,  "not  to  have 
made  arrangements  to  have  his 
death  reported  immediately.  He 
might  have  guessed  at  the  incon- 
venience this  uncertainty  would 
cause  me." 

"It  is  cruel  in  him  to  have 
delayed  my  happiness  so  long," 
murmured  Golde  tenderly,  press- 
ing the  fat  widow's  arm  within  his 
own. 

"  It  puts  a  woman  in  such  an 
awkward  position,"  continued  Re- 
becca, looking  down  at  her  green 
silk  gown,  "not  to  know  when  to 
begin  to  wear  her  weeds.  My 
black  dress  has  been  lying  ready 
these  six  months  and  more,  and  I 
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had  thought  to  have  wellnigh  worn 
it  out  by  this  time." 

"And  I  had  hoped  to  see  the 
new  signboard  put  up  ere  this," 
said  the  lover,  ardently.  "  I  went 
to  look  at  it  yesterday ;  the  paint 
is  quite  dry.  You  have  no  idea 
how  beautiful  it  looks,  my  Re- 
becca !  Yellow  letters  upon  a  blue 
ground,  GOLDE  AXD  REBECCA  SAP- 
RAN,  Spirit-dealers,  Grocers,  and 
Drapers.  How  sweet  our  names 
look  thus  joined  together ! " 

"Hush  !  "  said  the  matron,  coyly. 
"  Do  not  speak  so  loud ;  some  one 
might  overhear  it." 

But  there  was  no  one  to  over- 
hear save  the  frogs  that  were 
croaking  in  the  marsh  alongside, 
or  the  storks  that  were  flying 
homewards  to  roost.  The  dusty 
road  lay  deserted  before  them  but 
for  one  solitary  figure  approaching 
down  the  hill  towards  the  toll- 
bar.  But  neither  of  the  lovers 
took  any  notice  of  this  figure  as 
they  turned  to  go  home. 

The  summer  twilight  had  set  in, 
and  it  was  rapidly  growing  dark  : 
soon  the  first  star  that  appeared 
in  the  sky  would  inform  them 
that  the  Sabbath-day  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  they  were  at  liberty 
to  resume  their  trade.  The  en- 
grossing subject  which  they  had 
been  discussing,  agreeably  diversi- 
fied by  amorous  philandering,  had 
led  the  couple  farther  than  had 
been  intended ;  but  if  they  hastened 
their  steps,  they  might  still  hope 
to  sell  some  pounds  of  sugar  or 
coffee  yet  that  evening. 

Golde  Safran  took  down  the 
shutters  and  unlocked  the  door; 
then  he  entered  the  shop,  kicking 
aside  the  discarded  signboard  with 
the  name  of  Mendele  Bliihdorn, 
which  had  been  removed  some 
weeks  ago.  That  name  could  no 
longer  have  any  place  on  earth, 
save  on  a  grey  headstone. 

Golde   at   once    busied   himself 
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in  dusting  and  putting  to  rights 
the  jars  and  bottles  on  the  shelf, 
while  Rebecca  began  to  trim  the 
lamp  which  hung  from  the  ceiling. 
She  had  some  difficulty  in  making 
it  burn,  and  the  shop  was  still  in 
semi-darkness  when  another  figure 
stepped  over  the  threshold. 

An  old  man,  leaning  on  a  thick 
oaken  staff,  had  come  up  the  street 
some  minutes  after  Golde  and 
Rebecca.  On  reaching  the  shop- 
door,  he  had  stared  up  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  vacant  place  where 
the  signboard  used  to  hang,  but 
another  glance  had  convinced  him 
that  this  was  indeed  the  house  he 
sought.  Even  in  the  dim  twilight 
he  could  not  mistake  the  rotten 
shutters  leaning  against  the  wall, 
nor  the  uneven  brick  steps  which 
led  up  to  the  door. 

Neither  Rebecca  nor  Golde  could 
distinguish  his  features  clearly  as 
he  stood  looking  round  the  shop 
with  wistful  eyes,  resting  his  gaze 
on  every  article  in  turn,  from  the 
pointed  sugar-loaves  to  the  spirit- 
bottles  on  the  shelf,  and  back 
again  to  the  barrel  of  pickled  her- 
rings in  the  corner,  greeting  each 
one  in  turn  as  an  old  acquaintance. 

"  With  what  can  I  serve  you  1 " 
asked  Golde  at  last,  seeing  his  cus- 
tomer's eyes  roaming  thus  aim- 
lessly about  the  shop.  "  Some  of 
our  finest  Mocha  coffee?  or  first- 
rate  Swiss  cheese,  freshly  arrived?" 

"  Rebecca  ! "  said  the  figure,  in  a 
low,  hoarse  voice. 

"  I  am  Rebecca,"  said  the  matron, 
turning  up  the  flame  of  the  little 
oil-lamp,  and  looking  harder  at  the 
stranger. 

"  Do  you  not  know  me,  Re- 
becca?" 

The  light  now  fell  on  his  face, 
and  with  a  cry  Rebecca  recognised 
the  features  of  her  defunct  hus- 
band. 

"  It  is  his  ghost ! "  she  gasped. 
"  I  knew  that  he  must  be  dead  ! " 
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She  was  nearly  fainting,  and  the 
fiery-haired  young  man  had  to  sus- 
tain her  with  his  arm. 

"  I  am  not  dead,"  said  Mendele, 
somewhat  shamefacedly,  for  he  felt 
that  he  had  not  done  what  had 
been  expected  of  him.  "  But  I 
have  come  back,  Rebecca.  The 
Malach  Hamoves  was  over-long  in 
appearing,  and  I  was  wasting  my 
time  over  there  consuming  the 
bread  of  idleness " 

"  You  have  come  back — you  have 
come  back  alive,  Mendele !  Wai 
geschrien  ! 1  Oh  that  I  should  have 
lived  to  see  this  day  ! "  cried  Re- 
becca in  piercing  accents,  as  soon 
as  she  had  grasped  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  situation.  "  And  do 
you  mean  to  say,"  she  continued, 
indignantly — "do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  have  forfeited  the  merit 
of  your  long  pilgrimage  to  the  holy 
city  1  You  will  not  sleep  by  the 
side  of  your  forefathers  ! " 

"  I  shall  sleep  in  my  own  bed 
again,"  said  Mendele,  doggedly. 
"  Wherefore  should  I  pay  eighty 
kreutzers  a-week  for  a  filthy  couch 
at  Jerusalem,  while  my  place  at 
home  is  standing  empty  ? " 

"  And,  pray,  what  do  you  mean 
to  do  now  that  you  have  come 
back  1 "  said  the  still  incensed  Re- 
becca. 

"What  I  did  before  I  went. 
I  shall  go  on  keeping  my  shop  as 
before " 

"  Your  shop  !  "  now  exclaimed 
the  fresh-coloured  young  man,  who 
for  many  months  past  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  it  as  his  shop, 
and  he  turned  pale  with  a  horrible 
emotion. 

"  But  you  are  too  old,  Mendele  !  " 
cried  Rebecca  wildly,  in  a  last 
desperate  attempt  to  ward  off  this 
dreadful  nightmare  which  had 
come  upon  her  thus  unexpectedly, 
— "you  are  too  old  !  Seventy -one 


you  will  be   in  autumn  ;  and  the 
Prophet    says,     '  Thy    days    shall 


"  The  Prophet  has  made  a  wrong 
shot  in  my  case,  anyway,"  put  in 
Mendele,  drily,  "  for  I  feel  a  long 
way  further  off  death  than  I  did 
two  years  ago.  I  may  live  and 
rejoice  for  many  a  day  yet  to 
come." 

But  the  prospect  contained  in 
his  words  was  too  much  for  the 
sensitive  Rebecca,  and  she  had 
sunk  down  on  to  the  nearest  chair, 
while  hysterical  sobs  shook  her 
ample  bosom. 

"Why  do  you  weep,  Rebecca, 
my  dove  ?  "  said  Mendele  Bliihdorn. 
"  Have  you  no  word  of  welcome  for 
your  husband  who  has  come  back 
to  you  1  " 

"  I  am  weeping  for  your  wretched 
soul,  Mendele,"  sobbed  his  high- 
minded  wife.  "  Oh  that  a  man 
with  one  foot  in  heaven  should  be 
base  enough  to  return  to  the  earth 
again  !  " 

Next  morning  the  inhabitants 
of  Blotatyn  were  surprised  by 
seeing  the  discarded  signboard  with 
the  name  of  Mendele  Bliihdorn 
hanging  again  at  its  former  place 
over  the  shop-door,  and  the  news 
that  Mendele  himself  had  come 
back  in  the  flesh  spread  like  wild- 
fire through  the  town. 

The  inhabitants  of  Blotatyn 
were  not  only  surprised,  they  were 
also  aggrieved  at  this  unexpected 
termination  to  the  drama  of  the 
Polish  Elias.  He  had  cheated 
them  out  of  their  admiration  and 
veneration  under  false  pretences, 
and  this  is  a  sort  of  cheating  which 
even  a  Jew  cannot  countenance. 
Loudest  of  all  in  his  righteous  in- 
dignation was  the  young  man  with 
the  fresh  colour  and  the  fiery  locks, 
for  was  he  not  the  greatest  loser 
by  this  unexpected  resurrection  1 


Literally,  "  Let  us  cry  woe  !  " — a  frequent  cry  of  distress  of  the  Jews. 
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Stripped  of  the  halo  which  he 
had  proved  himself  so  unworthy 
to  wear,  Mendele  Bliihdorn  sank 
back  contentedly  into  his  former 
insignificant  character.  It  is  ig- 
nominious to  have  to  record  that 
the  prospect  of  spending  a  few 
more  peaceful  years  behind  his 
worm-eaten  counter  had  finally 
outweighed  the  proud  hope  of 
securing  a  foremost  place  on  the 
judgment- day.  Jacob  Rabner  was 
free  to  win  the  race  after  all,  as 
far  as  Mendele  was  concerned. 

Other  people  have  discovered 
before  him  that  it  is  better  to  be  a 
living  ass  than  a  dead  lion  ! 

The  aged  Elias  had  been  right 
in  saying  that  he  was  a  long  way 
off  dying  yet.  His  lengthy  pilgri- 
mage, and  the  pedestrian  exercise 
it  had  entailed,  had  freshened  up 
his  faculties  and  put  renewed  vig- 
our into  his  constitution.  His 
eye  was  brighter,  his  carriage  more 
erect,  and  his  hand  steadier  than 
it  had  been  for  years  previously. 
He  had  in  fact  taken  out  a  new 
lease  of  life,  and  returned  to  Blo- 
tatyn  twice  the  man  he  had  been 


A  Polish  Elias.  [Oct. 

before.  He  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninety-three,  and  it  was  his  Re- 
becca who  preceded  him  into  the 
land  of  shadows  after  all. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  benefit 
Mendele  reaped  from  his  expedi- 
tion to  Jerusalem,  which,  if  it  had 
turned  out  a  failure  from  the  spir- 
itual point  of  view,  was  undoubted- 
ly as  great  a  success  from  the  com- 
mercial as  well  as  the  sanatory 
aspect. 

The  branch  of  trade  hitherto  so 
sorely  neglected  in  that  town  was 
now  provided  for  by  Mendele 
Bliihdorn's  solicitude,  and  hence- 
forward there  was  a  connecting- 
link  which  bound  the  distant 
Polish  village  to  the  city  of 
Solomon. 

From  time  to  time  a  bulky  cask 
was  conveyed  by  the  Blotatyn 
carrier  to  the  nearest  railway 
station,  and  whosoever  took  the 
trouble  to  read  the  address  written 
thereon  in  Mendele  Bliihdorn's 
cramped  and  crooked  handwriting, 
could  assure  himself  that  its  des- 
tination was  Jerusalem,  and  salted 
butter  its  contents. 
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COMPETITIVE     EXAMINATIONS    IN    CHINA. 


A   CHAPTER   OF   CHINESE   TRAVEL. 


So  much  attention  is  at  present 
being  directed  to  the  subject  of 
educational  high  pressure,  that  it 
may  be  interesting  to  glance  at  the 
full  development  of  the  system  in 
the  oldest  civilisation  of  our  era — 
in  the  empire  which  prides  itself  on 
being  the  most  literary  in  the  world 
— namely,  China. 

One  of  the  objects  of  chief 
interest  in  Pekin  is  the  famed 
Examination  Hall,  where  once  in 
three  years  all  the  students  who 
have  succeeded  in  taking  degrees 
at  the  great  examinations  in  their 
provincial  cities,  assemble  to  try 
and  pass  the  higher  standard  which 
admits  them  to  the  much-coveted 
rank  of  Tsin-Sze — i.e.,  advanced 
scholars. 

Anything  more  dismally  dreary 
and  dilapidated  than  this  great 
theatre  of  national  learning,  could 
not  be  imagined.  At  its  best  it 
seems  specially  designed  for  dis- 
comfort, but  as  the  examinations 
are  only  held  here  triennially,  the 
place  is  allowed  between  whiles  to 
fall  into  utter  decay ;  and  a  fine 
crop  of  nettles  and  coarse  weeds, 
and  a  multitude  of  broken  water- 
jars,  give  the  crowning  touches  of 
dreariness  to  the  whole  place. 

This  so-called  "  hall  "  is  the  fac- 
simile of  the  Examination  Hall 
which  we  went  to  see  at  Canton, 
and  of  one  at  Foochow,  of  which 
I  only  cared  to  inspect  the  roofs, 
as  seen  from  the  city  wall  (I  be- 
lieve there  are  similar  places  in 
every  provincial  capital).  The 
name  "  hall "  is  altogether  mislead- 
ing. It  is  simply  a  very  large 
walled  enclosure,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stands  the  house  where 
lodge  the  ten  examiners  and  the 


two  Imperial  examiners.  With 
the  exception  of  the  broad  central 
road,  the  whole  remaining  space  is 
filled  with  rows  and  rows  of  tiny 
cells,  each  about  three  feet  square. 
Each  row  has  its  distinctive  name, 
and  each  cell  is  numbered,  so  that 
any  man  could  be  summoned  if 
requisite.  I  cannot  call  these  rows 
streets,  because  they  all  face  the 
same  way — each  looking  into  the 
blank  back  of  the  next  cell,  so  that 
there  may  be  nothing  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  candidates. 
The  cells  have  no  doors,  so  the 
whole  front  is  open,  and  special 
officers  are  always  on  the  watch 
to  prevent  any  sort  of  communi- 
cation between  the  men.  Other 
watchmen  are  posted  on  the  cen- 
tral building,  and  on  towers  at  the 
corners  of  the  walls,  to  see  that  no 
one  from  outside  attempts  to  assist 
those  within. 

There  are  ten  thousand  of  these 
cells  (which  might  more  fitly  be 
termed  pigsties).  Each  is  built 
with  two  grooves  in  the  wall,  to 
allow  for  the  insertion  of  two 
wooden  boards,  one  of  which  acts 
as  a  very  hard  seat,  the  other 
(which  is  slipped  into  its  place 
after  the  student  is  seated)  forms 
the  table  on  which  he  is  to  work. 
These  two  boards,  and  a  large 
earthenware  water-jar,  are  the  sole 
furnishings  of  the  cell,  which  is  so 
small  that  a  stout  man,  clothed  in 
the  usual  wadded  garments,  must 
find  it  impossible  even  to  turn 
round ;  and  his  only  rest  at  night 
consists  in  leaning  back  against 
the  cold  wall.  Government  officers 
bring  him  his  food,  and  hot  tea ; 
but  on  no  consideration  may  he 
leave  his  cell  from  the  beginning 
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of  each  examination  to  its  close. 
Happily  the  examination  is  in 
three  distinct  parts,  each  of  which 
lasts  two  whole  days.  From  first 
to  last  it  is  all  a  tremendous  effort 
of  memory ;  each  student,  as  he 
enters  his  cell,  being  searched  to 
make  sure  that  he  has  not  con- 
cealed any  scrap  of  paper  on  which 
he  might  have  jotted  helpful  notes, 
or,  worse  than  all,  a  miniature  edi- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  Classics. 
Each  man  may  bring  his  own 
indian  ink  and  brushes,  but  he 
may  bring  no  paper.  To  prevent 
all  possibility  of  fraud,  he  must  at 
the  last  moment,  and  at  an  exor- 
bitant price,  purchase  paper  which 
has  been  stamped  with  the  official 
seal.  Provided  with  this  he  enters 
the  cell,  and  then  only  is  the  sub- 
ject of  examination  announced. 
These  subjects  are  all  themes 
from  the  fossilised  Confucian  Clas- 
sics, or  Essays  on  the  History  of 
China,  its  laws,  its  rites  and  cere- 
monies. At  one  of  the  examina- 
tions each  man  is  required  to  write 
a  poem  of  twelve  lines.  Happily 
for  the  examiners  the  length  of  the 
essays  is  limited — 720  characters 
being  the  maximum,  and  360  the 
minimum ;  necessary  corrections 
being  provided  for,  in  the  allow- 
ance of  one  hundred  characters, 
which  may  be  marked  on  the 
margin. 

The  greatest  stress  is  laid  upon 
excellent  handwriting ;  and  as  a 
highly  educated  Chinaman  is  ex- 
pected to  be  familiar  with  six  dif- 
ferent styles  of  writing,  he  has  a 
somewhat  perplexing  choice.  He 
may  adopt  the  ancient  stiff  char- 
acters, or  the  ordinary  freehand 
characters  used  in  business,  or  those 
which  are  preferred  for  general 
correspondence,  or  the  regular 
character  used  in  printing.  The 
literary  man,  however,  selects  one 
known  as  Kiai-Shoo,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  most  elegant. 


I  scarcely  know  whom  to  pity 
most — the  students,  or  the  exa- 
miners who  have  to  wade  through 
such  mountains  of  dry  Confucian 
wisdom.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
the  examiners  have  the  worst  of  it : 
for  though  a  student  is  occasion- 
ally found  dead  in  his  cell,  he  has 
only  one  set  of  essays  to  produce, 
and  he  is  always  buoyed  up  by 
hope  of  success  and  ambitious 
dreams, — whereas  the  luckless  ex- 
aminers have  to  wade  through  and 
carefully  weigh  the  merits  of  per- 
haps eight  thousand  of  these  dreary 
sets  of  papers,  with  no  ambition 
to  gratify,  and  the  certainty  of 
causing  grievous  disappointment 
to  upwards  of  seven  thousand  nine 
hundred  students,  besides  all  their 
parents  and  relations  and  friends, 
a  multitude  of  whom  invariably 
take  this  opportunity  for  a  visit  to 
the  city,  and  so  combine  a  little 
pleasure  with  this  literary  interest. 
Not  that  this  visit  is  always  at- 
tended with  much  pleasure,  as  it 
is  found  that  epidemics  of  small- 
pox in  Pekin  generally  occur  in 
the  examination  year,  which  is 
attributed  to  the  influx  of  at  least 
40,000  strangers. 

To  get  through  the  papers  they 
have  to  work  for  several  days  and 
nights  almost  without  intermission. 
No  wonder  that  many  utterly 
break  down  in  mind  and  body,  and 
are  rendered  useless  for  life  from 
divers  affections  of  the  brain  thus 
produced.  Several  examiners  of 
the  very  highest  rank  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  been  brought  to  the 
Medical  Mission  for  treatment, 
having  been  seized  with  paralysis 
in  the  course  of  the  examinations, 
entirely  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
longed strain,  which  left  them 
utterly  prostrate ;  and  so  their  work 
has  remained  unfinished. 

The  same  thing  happens  to  many 
of  the  students,  to  whom,  of  course, 
this  examination  is  only  the  con- 
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elusion  of  a  long  course  of  cram- 
ming, and  that  of  the  class  which 
is  said  to  be  most  physically 
exhausting — namely,  an  intense 
strain  on  the  memory. 

One  would  naturally  suppose 
that  no  one  who  could  avoid  it 
would  subject  himself  to  such 
misery;  but  this  extraordinary  na- 
tion recognises  no  possibility  of 
official  promotion  by  any  other 
channel  than  this — the  only  form 
of  literary  success — consequently 
many  of  the  men  who  fail  return 
undaunted  to  the  charge,  year  after 
year,  till  either  their  efforts  are 
crowned  with  success  or  they  finally 
break  down.  Some,  as  I  have  said, 
literally  die  in  harness,  in  which 
case  a  hole  is  broken  in  the  outer 
wall  of  the  enclosure,  and  the 
corpse  is  thrust  out ;  for  a  strin- 
gent regulation  prohibits  opening 
the  gate  while  the  men  are  in  their 
cells,  and  traditional  custom  must 
be  maintained  in  the  presence  of 
death  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  men 
of  indomitable  resolution  persevere 
in  their  pursuit  of  literary  honour 
till  they  attain  to  extreme  old  age  • 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  venerable  grey-bearded  students 
of  from  seventy  to  eighty  years  of 
age  taking  their  place  in  these  dis- 
mal cells !  Such  perseverance  is 
at  least  sure  of  honorary  recogni- 
tion by  the  Emperor,  who  bestows 
a  special  title  on  men  who  have 
vainly  continued  their  literary 
efforts  to  the  age  of  fourscore  years. 
In  the  province  of  Shantung  a 
great  arch  of  very  elaborately 
sculptured  granite  commemorates 
the  literary  triumph  of  a  noted 
scholar,  who,  in  his  eighty-third 
year,  took  the  very  highest  honours 
at  the  examination  for  the  highest 
degree  (the  Han-Lin,  or  Doctor 
of  Laws).  The  inscription  on  the 
arch  records  that  the  son  of  this 
learned  father  had  three  years  pre- 


viously attained  to  the  self-same 
dignity. 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  system 
of  Competitive  Examinations  car- 
ried out  to  the  bitter  end — a 
system  which,  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  has  been  the  sole 
passport  to  all  official  employment, 
and  no  amount  of  experience  in 
damaged  brains  and  mental  col- 
lapse brings  one  iota  of  relief 
to  these  many  thousand  victims. 
With  us  such  competitions  and 
such  educational  high-pressure  are 
comparatively  a  thing  of  yesterday, 
and  yet  we  already  know  too  much 
of  the  crying  evil  of  over-taxed 
brains  and  prodigal  waste  of  men- 
tal energy. 

China  has  long  anticipated  the 
work  of  the  School  Board,  and  at 
six  years  of  age  boys  of  all  ranks 
are  supposed  to  attend  school  and 
prepare  for  their  lifelong  bondage 
to  Confucius,  by  beginning  their 
dreary  struggle  to  master  the  char- 
acters which  take  the  place  of  our 
alphabet,  multiplied  a  thousand- 
fold. They  are  taught  to  write  each 
character  separately  on  squares 
of  lacky  red  paper;  and  by  slow 
degrees  they  learn  to  pronounce 
each,  while  the  little  fingers  learn 
to  fashion  the  elaborate  crabbed 
strokes.  Though  these  small  stu- 
dents are  just  as  merry  and  full  of 
life  as  our  own  schoolboys,  they 
seem  to  take  very  kindly  to  the 
studies  which  they  see  their  elders 
value  so  highly.  Nevertheless,  the 
cane  is  a  fully  recognised  institu- 
tion in  every  school,  and  is  applied 
unsparingly  without  respect  of  sex  ! 
As  you  pass  outside  of  such  a 
school  (which  is  probably  held 
within  the  precincts  of  some  mer- 
chants' guild),  you  hear  the  hum 
of  many  voices,  all  repeating  lessons 
aloud ;  and  if  you  look  in,  you  see 
a  troop  of  quaint  little  shaven- 
headed  chaps,  with  their  long  black 
plaits  and  blue  clothes,  sitting  at 
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small  ornamental  tables,  very  dif- 
ferent from  our  school-desks  and 
benches,  and  suggesting  a  remark- 
able absence  of  the  destructive 
element  in  these  small  Chinamen  ! 
Of  course  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  school  is  the  shrine  of  the 
tablet  bearing  the  name  of  Con- 
fucius, to  which  each  scholar  must 
do  daily  homage. 

Very  probably  another  note- 
worthy object  may  be  the  school- 
master's greatest  treasure  —  his 
handsome  coffin,  the  possession  of 
which  is  so  great  a  solace  to  his 
mind.  He  himself  is  probably  one 
of  the  men  who  lias  passed  in  the 
lower  examinations,  but  has  failed 
in  the  higher  ones.  Each  small 
boy  in  turn  stands  before  him  to 
repeat  his  allotted  task  of  diluted 
classics  (turning  his  back  so  as  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  peeping) ; 
and  thenceforth,  until  his  life's  end, 
his  dreams  of  ambition  all  flow  in 
one  channel — classics — classics — 
classics  !  In  a  Chinaman's  Cate- 
chism there  could  be  but  one 
answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is 
the  chief  end  of  man  ? "  The  only 
possible  reply  would  be,  "  To  attain 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  Confucian 
Classics." 

The  whole  race  are  so  entirely 
convinced  that  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  perfection  was  attained  by  Con- 
fucius six  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  that  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  every  Chinaman  has 
striven  only  to  cherish  that  light  of 
the  past,  but  the  idea  of  originating 
anything  new  is  deemed  worse  than 
useless — it  is  sacrilegious  ! 

So  when  small  boys  have  mas- 
tered the  requisite  "  Thousand 
Character  Classic,"  and  the  "  Book 
of  Odes,"  and  other  petrifactions, 
they  are  handed  over  to  more  ad- 
vanced tutors,  and  attend  courses 
of  university  lectures  on  the  works 
of  Mencius  and  other  ancient  Con- 
fucian sages ;  and  in  due  course  of 


time  they  are  expected  to  pass  in 
two  local  examinations. 

Having  succeeded  in  these,  their 
names  are  then  enrolled  for  a  third 
— namely,  the  first  of  the  great 
national  examinations.  These  are 
held,  twice  in  three  years,  at  every 
prefectoral  city,  and  the  degree 
which  is  conferred  is  called  Sew- 
tsae,  "  adorned  talent,"  and  answers 
to  that  of  B.A.  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. Before  being  allowed  to 
enter  his  name  on  the  list,  each 
candidate  must  produce  a  certifi- 
cate to  prove  that  he  is  a  f  ree-born 
subject  of  the  realm,  and  of  respec- 
table parentage, — a  limit  which 
arbitrarily  excludes  not  only  the 
whole  boating  population,  but  also 
the  children  of  the  police,  and  all 
play-actors  and  slaves. 

To  obtain  this  first  degree  is  an 
honour  immensely  coveted,  even 
by  men  who  do  not  aspire  to  fur- 
ther literary  honours.  In  the  first 
place,  from  the  moment  a  man 
becomes  a  Sew-tsae  he  is  exempt 
from  corporal  punishment,  which 
in  China  is  no  small  advantage. 
Moreover,  he  can  command  the 
attention  of  any  magistrate;  and, 
in  short,  has  an  assured  social 
position.  So  every  one  who  pos- 
sibly can  do  so,  goes  up  for  this 
examination ;  and  although  it  is 
known  that  only  sixty  candidates 
can  pass  at  a  time,  as  many  as  six 
thousand  names  are  sometimes  en- 
tered for  one  province. 

This  great  multitude  is,  however, 
thinned  by  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion, which  occupies  the  first  day. 
Three  days  are  devoted  to  consider- 
ing the  six  thousand  papers,  and 
only  the  men  whose  essays  are 
approved  are  allowed  to  compete 
at  the  further  examinations,  which 
are  then  held  at  the  prefect's  offi- 
cial residence. 

Just  conceive  what  an  impres- 
sion of  learning  and  exaggerated 
intellect  must  be  produced  by  the 
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appearance  of  such  an  assemblage 
with  closely  shaven  foreheads  ex- 
tending over  half  the  skull !  The 
majority  of  these  faces  are  intel- 
lectual ;  many  have  delicate  fea- 
tures ;  all  are  pale,  beardless,  and 
hairless.  A  very  large  proportion 
have  strained  their  eyes  with  over- 
study  of  crabbed  Chinese  char- 
acters, so  they  wear  enormous 
spectacles,  with  very  broad  rims 
of  tortoise-shell,  which  add  greatly 
to  their  appearance  of  wisdom. 

We  associate  bald  heads  with  old 
age,  but  this  vast  multitude  ranges 
from  eighteen  to  eighty  years  ! 

Each  successive  examination 
thins  the  list  of  competitors,  till 
at  length  there  remain  only  about 
a  hundred  for  the  final  effort. 

The  moment  that  the  printed 
list  of  successful  candidates  is 
published,  hawkers  start  in  every 
direction  with  printed  lists  for  sale; 
and  swift,  lightly  built  boats,  each 
manned  by  half  -  a  -  dozen  strong 
rowers,  start  off  at  full  speed, 
along  every  river  and  creek  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  convey  the 
news  to  anxious  relations  and 
fellow-citizens. 

Here  carrier  -  pigeons  take  the 
place  of  telegraphs ;  and  many  of 
the  students  make  their  agreement 
long  beforehand  with  the  owners 
of  the  birds,  so  as  to  ensure  their 
being  trained  at  the  right  places, 
and  brought  thence  in  baskets  by 
special  messengers.  The  Chinese 
are  very  kind  to  all  birds,  and 
these  pigeons  receive  the  greatest 
care,  and  are  trained  as  special 
pets.  On  the  publication  of  the 
fortunate  names,  the  lists  are  at 
once  forwarded  to  these  men,  who 
inscribe  the  messages  on  slips  of 
thin  stiff  paper,  these  they  attach 
to  the  legs  of  the  pigeons,  who 
straightway  start  on  their  home- 
ward journey  at  the  rate  of  about 
twenty-seven  miles  an  hour,  bear- 
ing the  glad  news  to  proud  pa- 


rents; and  the  towns  which  have 
given  them  birth  rejoice  exceeding- 
ly over  the  honour  thus  acquired. 

So  when  the  newly  made  grad- 
uate returns  home  he  is  received 
with  considerable  enthusiasm,  and 
is  borne  along  in  triumph  to  wor- 
ship at  the  ancestral  hall,  and 
gladden  his  ancestors  with  the 
information  of  his  success.  But 
ere  they  return  to  their  homes,  the 
happy  sixty,  or  ninety  as  the  case 
may  be,  assemble  at  the  Court  of 
the  Literary  Chancellor,  there  to 
be  invested  with  the  symbols  of 
their  new  dignity  —  namely,  an 
academic  dress  of  bright  blue, 
trimmed  with  black,  a  richly  em- 
broidered tippet,  and  a  golden 
flower,  to  be  worn  on  the  extreme 
top  of  the  hat,  and  which  is  the 
special  Imperial  gift.  The  Liter- 
ary Chancellor  invites  them  to 
dine  at  his  own  table. 

Men  who  aspire  to  obtain  official 
employment  must  now  prepare  for 
the  next  degree,  which  is  that  of 
Keu-jin,  "  elevated  man,"  and  an- 
swers to  our  M.A.  This  examin- 
ation is  held  only  once  in  three 
years  in  each  provincial  capital — in 
a  great  square  enclosure  like  the 
one  I  have  described.  The  exam- 
inations for  this  degree  are  more 
difficult  than  any  of  those  which 
follow,  involving  a  great  strain 
on  memory.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  terrible  possibility,  not  only  of 
failing  to  reap  fresh  honours,  but 
of  being  actually  deprived  of  those 
already  earned;  for  in  cases  of  se- 
rious failure,  the  Sew-tsae  degree 
already  conferred  is  sometimes  can- 
celled. 

A  whole  month  of  dire  anxiety 
must  elapse  ere  the  publication  of 
the  list,  which  is  awaited  with 
feverish  anxiety,  not  only  by  the 
relations  of  the  competitors,  but 
by  all  classes.  The  badge  of  honour 
now  conferred  is  a  more  gorgeous 
tippet,  and  a  more  beautiful  golden 
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flower;  and  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  these  is  feasted  and  congratu- 
lated by  all  the  authorities.  When 
he  returns  home  the  magistrates  go 
forth  in  state  to  welcome  him ;  pre- 
sents (including  sums  of  money) 
are  showered  on  him ;  rolls  of  per- 
fumed paper  are  sent  with  a  re- 
quest that  he  will  thereon  inscribe 
a  few  words  and  his  honourable 
autograph  (in  return  for  which 
further  gifts  are  bestowed  upon 
him).  A  name  so  creditable  is  in- 
scribed on  an  ornamental  board, 
and  with  much  ceremony  is  hung 
up  in  the  ancestral  hall ;  moreover, 
his  parents  receive  public  thanks 
from  the  civic  authorities  for 
having  given  birth  to  so  talented 
a  son. 

Many  are  now  content  to  rest  on 
their  oars,  but  those  who  seek  fur- 
ther literary  renown  must  come  to 
Pekin  in  the  following  year  to  be 
examined  for  the  Tsin-Sze,  or 
"  advanced  scholar  "  degree.  This 
is  the  examination  held  in  the 
enclosure  which  we  visited,  and  is 
conducted  by  the  greatest  scholars 
of  the  empire,  including  the  Prime 
Minister  and  a  prince  of  the  Im- 
perial race ;  otherwise  it  is  much 
the  same  as  the  last.  But  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  are  presented  to 
the  Emperor,  and  many  honours 
are  heaped  upon  them ;  and  their 
names,  inscribed  on  gilded  tablets, 
are  sent  in  chairs  of  state,  together 
with  many  offerings,  to  the  blissful 
parents. 

The  men  themselves  remain  at 
Pekin  to  compete  for  the  highest 
possible  literary  degree — namely, 
that  of  Han-Lin,  which  is  described 
as  Literary  Chancellor.  It  is  held 
in  the  Imperial  palace,  in  the  hall 
•where  the  Emperor  himself  is  sup- 
posed to  expound  the  Confucian 
Classics  to  his  ministers !  The 
Emperor  presides  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  the  successful  compet- 
itors are  invited  to  dine  with  his 


Imperial  Majesty,  than  which  no 
higher  honour  can  be  conferred  by 
earth  or  heaven.  Curiously  enough 
each  guest  has  a  table  to  himself. 
From  this  happy  company  are 
selected  all  the  highest  officials  of 
the  empire,  and  also  the  examiners 
for  all  the  provincial  and  minor 
examinations — truly  a  dreary  life- 
work  ! 

As  we  wandered  round  the  dis- 
mal city  of  cells,  the  man  in  charge 
showed  us  one,  just  the  same  as  all 
the  others,  which  he  told  us  had 
been  occupied  by  the  young  Em- 
peror taking  his  degree.  As  the 
names  of  the  writers  of  the  papers 
are  carefully  concealed,  we  won- 
dered by  what  means  the  examin- 
ers are  ensured  against  such  a  ter- 
rible accident  as  failing  to  perceive 
the  excellence  of  the  Imperial 
essay  !  And  yet,  the  luckless  ex- 
aminer who  is  detected  in  showing 
favour  to  any  man,  or  in  receiving 
a  bribe,  is  ignominiously  put  to 
death  in  the  very  undignified  fash- 
ion formerly  so  common  in  Japan. 

\Ve  ascended  to  the  summit  of 
the  three-storeyed  building  in  the 
centre,  whence  we  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  city,  and  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  some  extraordinary- 
looking  objects  erected  on  the  city 
wall.  By  the  aid  of  my  glasses  I 
could  discern  dragons  and  hollow 
circles  towering  against  the  sky. 
These,  I  was  informed,  were  the 
gigantic  astronomical  instruments 
of  a  great  observatory,  which 
was  erected  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  a  party 
of  very  learned  Jesuit  Fathers, 
who  were  sent  with  a  letter  of 
special  commendation  from  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  to  instruct  his 
Imperial  Celestial  brother,  the  Em- 
peror Kang-hsi,  in  the  sciences 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
This  scientific  embassy  was  received 
with  all  possible  honour  by  the 
Son  of  Heaven,  and  the  astronomi- 
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cal  and  astrological  fraternity,  by 
whose  reading  of  the  stars  all  mat- 
ters of  Chinese  State  or  domestic 
life  are  regulated.  Strange  to  say, 
the  Emperor  so  entirely  recognised 
the  superiority  of  the  Western 
scientific  instruments,  that  he  dis- 
carded those  in  use,  and  bade  the 
foreigners  construct  new  ones  on 
their  own  system.  So  they  com- 
bined scientific  use  with  Chinese 
decoration;  and  beautifully  cast 
bronze  dragons  support  astrolabes, 
armillary  spheres,  trigonometers, 
quadrants,  astronomical  circles, 
and  other  instruments,  all  of  bronze. 
Amongst  other  objects  is  a  huge 
celestial  globe,  the  bronze  surface 
of  which  is  encrusted  with  golden 
stars  to  mark  the  constellations. 
All  these  are  raised  on  a  stone 
platform  higher  than  the  wall,  and 
enclosed  by  a  strong  iron  railing. 

Wishing  for  a  nearer  view,  we 
made  our  way  thither ;  but  to  our 
extreme  disgust,  on  arriving  at  the 
gate  by  which  we  should  have 
ascended  on  to  the  wall,  we  found 
it  locked,  and  the  man  in  charge 
dared  not  open  it,  having  recently 


received  strict  official  orders  to  the 
contrary.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
he  was  speaking  the  truth,  as  he 
thereby  lost  his  "  tip."  It  was  the 
more  aggravating,  as  this  gate  is 
generally  open. 

As  we  were  turning  away  some- 
what irritated,  I  discovered,  in  a 
shady,  sheltered  spot  beneath  some 
pretty  trees,  two  exceedingly  curi- 
ous groups  of  gigantic,  purely  na- 
tive instruments  of  bronze,  far  more 
ancient  and  more  interesting  th^an 
those  of  the  Jesuits — probably  those 
which  were  discarded  in  favour  of 
theirs.  These  were  most  fascinat- 
ing, and  I  quickly  settled  down 
to  sketch  a  magnificent  astrolabe, 
which  is  a  cluster  of  numerous  gi- 
gantic circles,  forming  a  sort  of  hol- 
low ball,  resting  on  a  central  pillar, 
and  supported  at  the  four  corners 
by  dragons  rampant — a  most  pic- 
turesque object.  Of  course  a  little 
crowd  soon  assembled,  but  they 
were  most  respectful  and  kindly, 
and  greatly  interested  by  some 
small  sketches  of  Ning-po  which  I 
chanced  to  have  with  me ;  so  our 
afternoon  ended  most  pleasantly. 
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FORTUNE'S  WHEEL. — PART  vn. 


CHAPTER    XXV.  —  A    HAPPY    EXPLANATION. 


MORAY  had  hoped  against  hope 
that  light  might  break  through 
the  darkness ;  but  as  these  first 
sad  days  went  on,  the  clouds  only 
thickened  around  him.  Seldom 
had  there  been  such  a  complete 
commercial  disaster, — not  even  on 
that  memorable  Black  Monday  in 
the  City,  when  the  great  "  house  at 
the  corner  "  collapsed.  For  in  this 
case  most  of  the.  people  concerned 
seemed  to  be  not  only  hit  hard,  but 
actually  knocked  over.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  shareholders  were  small 
folks  —  shopkeepers  or  farmers — 
who  had  confidingly  invested  their 
savings  in  the  bank  shares.  So 
the  burden  of  the  loss  fell  upon  a 
mere  handful  of  men,  who  were 
certainly  believed  to  be  extremely 
wealthy,  but  who  nevertheless  could 
hardly  do  more  than  meet  their 
enormous  engagements :  while  be- 
tween the  two  were  a  few  gentle- 
men like  Moray,  who  were  rich, 
though  a  long  way  from  being  mil- 
lionaires. And  these  seemed  to  be 
condemned  to  the  grinding  suspense 
of  not  knowing  for  months,  or  pos- 
sibly for  years,  whether  they  were 
doomed  to  be  simply  brought  to 
the  brink  of  destitution  or  actually 
smashed  up,  lock,  stock,  and  bar- 
rel. That  was  the  formula  in  which 
Moray,  who  was  a  born  sportsman, 
summed  up  his  melancholy  pros- 
pects. And  meantime  the  clouds 
were  thickening  as  his  daughter's 
future  became  more  hopelessly  ob- 
scure. He  had  gone  to  Glasgow 
and  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  had 
met  Leslie,  and  where  they  had 
repeatedly  "  interviewed  "  the  offi- 
cial liquidators.  These  gentlemen 
were  civil,  and  even  courteously 
sympathetic,  to  the  wealthy  High- 


land laird,  as  to  the  respected 
young  Lothian  landowner  who  ac- 
companied him.  But  in  the  first 
place,  their  stock  of  sympathy  was 
almost  overdrawn  by  the  victims 
who  were  filling  the  antechambers 
with  their  wails.  And  in  the  next 
place,  as  Leslie  shrewdly  suspected, 
they  took  a  gratuitously  gloomy 
view  of  the  situation.  It  was  their 
business  and  duty  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  and  to  secure  each  available 
shilling  for  the  liquidation.  They 
had  actually  laid  a  temporary  em- 
bargo on  the  business  of  a  flour- 
ishing provincial  bank,  which  had 
been  let  in  for  a  few  of  their  shares 
by  way  of  security  for  a  small  ad- 
vance. They  estimated  the  con- 
tingencies of  calls  at  an  absolutely 
indefinite  quantity.  They  shook 
their  heads  over  the  chances  of 
available  assets  from  directors  who 
had  compromised  themselves  by 
doubtful  speculations,  and  who 
might  possibly  be  held  legally  lia- 
ble for  all  the  debts  of  the  bank. 
The  sagacious  manager  had  made  a 
bolt  of  it  before  the  warrants  for  his 
arrest  were  abroad;  and  although 
he  had  left  the  cash-books  and  the 
ledgers  behind  him,  it  was  more 
than  possible  that  he  might  have 
tampered  with  them  and  falsified 
the  accounts.  In  short,  they  proved 
genuine  Job's  comforters ;  and  poor 
Moray,  who  had  been  worried  by 
anxieties  and  want  of  sleep,  chame- 
leon-like took  his  colour  from  their 
grim  prognostications.  Leslie,  on 
the  contrary,  rising  to  the  occa- 
sion, showed  a  practical  sagacity 
which  Jack  Venables  might  have 
envied.  He  asked  shrewd  ques- 
tions ;  he  drew  deductions  from 
hesitating  and  prevaricating  an- 
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swers  :  and  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  so  far  as  Moray  was 
concerned,  things  in  the  end  might 
turn  out  to  be  far  less  than  hope- 
less. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  clouds  kept 
thickening  over  his  prospects,  the 
sense  of  oppression  weighing  on 
Moray  became  wellnigh  intoler- 
able. He  was  a  man  whose  spirits 
rose  to  danger,  and  who  was  never 
more  cheerful  or  more  buoyant 
than  when  playing  some  dangerous 
game.  Except  that  he  had  been 
much  in  the  habit  of  smiling  in 
other  circumstances,  it  might  have 
been  said  of  him,  as  of  the  Baron 
of  Mortham,  that 

"  111  was  the  omen  if  he  smiled, 
For  'twas  in  peril  stern  and  wild." 

Many  a  time  he  had  carried  his 
life  in  his  hand,  feeling  that  it  was 
on  the  point  of  slipping  through 
his  fingers.  He  had  been  afloat 
in  Malay  proas  in  cyclones,  when 
the  circling  hurricane  had  rent  the 
sails  into  tatters,  and  shivered  the 
long  tapering  masts  as  they  dragged 
at  the  groaning  decks.  He  had 
crawled  in  the  jungle-lair  of  the 
skulking  tiger,  looking  out  for  the 
glimmer  of  the  green  eyes  of  the 
savage  in  act  to  spring.  But 
hitherto  he  had  always  faced  his 
dangers  in  the  open,  with  the  sense 
that  the  denouement  would  be 
speedily  decided.  Now  he  felt  as 
if  he  were  battened  down  beneath 
the  hatches,  in  a  craft  that  was 
driving  on  to  the  coral-reefs  of  a 
lee  shore.  He  might  drift  clear  of 
the  danger  by  a  series  of  special 
providences,  and  escape  somehow 
by  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  might  be  drag- 
ging inevitably  towards  the  break- 
ers, and  he  could  not  lift  a  finger 
to  save  himself.  His  impulse  was 
to  escape  from  the  deadlock  upon 
any  terms,  and  to  make  another 
unhampered  start  in  life,  even  al- 
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though  he  should  start  afresh  under 
the  load  of  years  and  disappoint- 
ments. 

There  Leslie's  calm  good  sense 
was  invaluable,  with  the  ascend- 
ancy he  had  gradually  established 
over  the  older  and  more  energetic 
man.  After  trying  various  argu- 
ments and  failing  with  them,  he 
fell  back  upon  one  he  felt  sure 
must  be  effective. 

"  If  you  were  lonely  and  child- 
less, my  dear  uncle,  I  should  not 
venture  to  protest  against  any  de- 
cision, of  yours,  however  much  I 
might  regret  it.  But  you  have 
Grace  to  consider  as  well  as  your- 
self, and  surely  you  have  no  right 
to  sacrifice  her  interests  ?  That 
suspense  must  be  intolerable  to 
your  energies,  I  can  understand ; 
but  we  cannot  choose  the  form  of 
our  trials  for  ourselves  :  all  we  can 
do  is  to  bear  them  with  cool  and 
calculating  resolution.  You  are 
one  of  the  bravest  men  I  have  ever 
met ;  and  you  know  yourself  what 
you  would  say  of  a  precipitate  sur- 
render in  battle,  when  the  lives  of 
those  who  were  dearest  to  you  de- 
pended on  prolonging  the  struggle." 

As  he  spoke  Leslie  watched  his 
uncle  anxiously,  and  he  was  less 
grieved  than  surprised  when  the 
other  incontinently  flared  up.  Fiery 
by  temperament  and  irritable  from 
his  trials,  Moray  burst  out  so 
strongly  and  so  fiercely  that  Leslie 
felt  inclined  to  answer  him  in  kind. 
He  coloured  all  over,  and  as  he 
compressed  his  lips  he  nearly  bit 
them  till  the  blood  came.  Never, 
perhaps,  had  his  habitual  self-re- 
straint sent  him  through  so  severe 
an  ordeal.  Not  even  when  he  had 
saved  Venables-  on  the  rocks  above 
Loch  Rosque  had  he  resigned  him- 
self to  a  self-sacrifice  so  heroic. 
But  when,  after  a  few  moments 
of  silence,  he  returned  the  soft 
answer  that  turneth  away  wrath, 
he  knew  already  that  he  had  his 
2K 
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reward.  Moray's  nature  was  as 
generous  as  it  was  hot,  and  already 
he  repented  his  hasty  speech.  So 
he  fully  appreciated  the  generosity 
of  his  nephew ;  and  being  the  more 
eager  to  make  reparation,  was  more 
absolutely  swayed  than  he  might 
otherwise  have  been. 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  he  went 
on ;  "  you  can  judge  of  things 
more  coolly  than  I  can.  And  now 
show  me  that  I  have  your  forgive- 
ness by  telling  me  what  you  re- 
commend." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Leslie, 
speaking  modestly  but  firmly,  "that 
the  path  of  duty  is  plain.  Con- 
sidering the  circumstances  that 
have  brought  you  to  unmerited 
ruin,  you  may  imagine  what  it 
costs  me  to  say  as  much.  You 
must  and  will  meet  your  engage- 
ments, but  you  must  resign  your- 
self to  wait  and  learn  what  they 
actually  are.  If  I  thought  things 
desperate,  I  should  advise  differ- 
ently. But  I  don't.  From  what 
those  liquidators  say,  it  is  clear 
there  are  sundry  chances  in  your 
favour.  The  manager  may  be  col- 
lared, or  may  be  pricked  by  his 
conscience — and  something  may 
come  of  that.  Then  there  is  that 
defaulting  and  absconding  director, 
whose  property  must  be  liable  to 
the  uttermost  farthing.  He  has 
been  speculative,  and  has  locked 
up  money,  but  possibly  he  may  not 
have  been  altogether  foolish.  He 
has  been  dabbling  in  Colorado 
gold  and  Idaho  silver,  and  his 
hands  may  hold  some  trumps,  as 
we  know  was  the  case  with  Jack 
Venables.  In  any  case,  your  only 
course  is  to  wait." 

"I  suppose  you  are  right.  Ralph," 
sighed  Moray ;  "  but  what  is  to  be 
done  in  the  meantime?  All  my 
property  may  be  attached  by  the 
creditors  of  the  bank,  and  my  con- 
science could  never  suffer  me  to 
live  on  other  people.  I  should 
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never  digest  my  meals,  and  each 
glass  of  wine  would  seem  to  choke 
me.  Then  the  suspense  with  the 
inactivity  would  fret  me  to  death, 
and  each  day  as  it  dragged  by 
would  be  slow  torture." 

To  that  Leslie  could  answer  no- 
thing honestly.  Had  he  been  in 
his  uncle's  place,  he  would  have 
suffered  in  the  same  way. 

Moray  resumed  :  "  Yet  if  I  did 
go  to  work  again,  it  would  be  a 
disheartening  case  of  non  vobis. 
Is  it  not  '  Eothen '  who  says  that 
wounded  spirits  naturally  tend  to 
seek  a  sanctuary  in  the  East? 
Well,  I  have  more  practical  reasons 
for  going  thither,  and  back  to  the 
East  I  am  determined  to  go.  Yet 
it  is  hard  to  face  the  separation 
from  Grace,  when  any  good  for- 
tune that  might  be  in  reserve  for 
me  would  not  be  for  her." 

"  But  you  talk,  sir,"  said  Ralph, 
"  as  if  you  were  ruined  already. 
Yet  we  have  just  agreed  that  it  is 
altogether  uncertain,  since  other- 
wise you  might  promptly  liquidate 
and  go  free." 

"  True.  But  were  you  in  my 
place,  you  would  be  loath  to  draw 
another  cheque  on  your  bankers. 
It  might  touch  my  honour  after- 
wards, putting  slighter  considera- 
tions out  of  the  question;  and  you 
ought  to  know  better  than  any 
man,  how  a  cos  de  conscience  has 
troubled  me  already." 

"  I  know  it ;  and  you  know  how 
I  felt  and  spoke  when  you  con- 
fided your  anxieties  to  me.  Surely, 
for  those  very  reasons,  you  may 
trust  me  now.  Well,  it  seems  to 
me,  on  my  soul  and  conscience,  that 
you  are  going  too  fast  and  much 
too  far.  Your  future  is  dark,  un- 
questionably ;  but  I  fancy  it  will 
be  brighter  than  you  believe.  You 
must  wait  and  see.  Of  course,  in 
prudence  as  in  honour,  you  are 
bound  to  restrict  your  expendi- 
ture ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
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you  should  not  live  respectably 
and  like  a  gentleman  in  the  mean- 
time, preparing  your  resources  for 
possible  calls.  Remember  Grace." 

Moray  was  not  unwilling  to  be 
persuaded.  Ralph  Leslie,  who  had 
sympathised  formerly  with  his  fine- 
spun scruples,  had  now  become  his 
conscience  and  almost  his  honour. 
And  after  all,  Leslie  might  be  right 
in  believing  that  things  were  by 
no  means  so  bad  as  they  appeared. 

So  the  next  pressing  business 
was  to  put  everything  on  the  most 
economical  footing ;  and  the  ar- 
rangements, painful  as  they  were, 
at  all  events  occupied  his  mind, 
and  were  so  far  serviceable.  There 
was  no  difficulty  about  getting 
rid  of  the  house  in  London  :  on 
the  whole,  he  preferred  to  let  it 
furnished — although  at  one  time 
he  almost  decided  to  sell,  on  the 
principle  that  some  sudden  turn  in 
his  affairs  might  make  him  regret 
his  precipitancy.  He  was  doomed 
to  grope  painfully  in  the  dark. 
As  a  Celt  he  was  somewhat  in- 
clined to  superstition,  and  the 
darkness  is  favourable  to  super- 
stitious fancies.  After  all,  the 
house  in  town  was  a  mere  matter 
for  the  house-agent.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  Glenconan  lay  near  to  his 
heart,  and  the  idea  of  having  to 
part  with  it  was  dragging  at  his 
heart-strings.  It  was  with  ex- 
treme relief  then,  and  no  little  joy 
and  gratitude,  that  he  received  a 
couple  of  seasonable  offers.  Calver- 
ley  Baker  wrote  a  rather  blunt 
business-like  letter,  though  civilly 
worded,  proposing  to  take  the 
mansion  and  shootings  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  at  a  rent  to  be 
settled  between  his  lawyers  and 
those  of  Mr  Moray.  At  the  close 
of  his  tenancy,  as  he  added  politely, 
he  hoped  to  hand  the  property  back 
to  the  proprietor  with  as  good  a 
head  of  game  as  when  he  received 
it.  By  the  very  next  post  came  a 


communication  from  Winstanley, 
almost  to  the  same  effect,  except 
that  he  spoke  of  renting  Glenconan 
from  year  to  year,  that  he  might 
be  ready  to  give  it  back  to  its 
master  on  the  shortest  notice. 
But  Winstanley's  letter  was  a 
model  of  delicacy  and  kindly  feel- 
ing ;  and  though  Moray  knew  the 
diplomatic  gifts  of  his  friend,  he 
could  not  help  fancying  that  Julia 
had  inspired  it.  When  he  took 
Grace  into  his  confidence  g,nd 
showed  her  the  letter,  she  quite 
agreed  with  him.  She  laid  her 
finger  unhesitatingly  on  certain 
passages,  saying  they  had  certain- 
ly been  dictated  or  suggested  by 
Julia.  For,  since  she  had  heard 
of  the  love-passages  between  Miss 
Winstanley  and  Glenconan,  her 
feelings  towards  that  young  lady 
had  altogether  changed,  and  she 
was  eager  to  make  atonement  for 
having  misunderstood  her. 

But  that  point  being  settled  to 
their  mutual  satisfaction,  Grace 
was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that 
her  father  inclined  to  treat  with 
Mr  Baker. 

"  With  Baker  there  can  be  no 
sort  of  obligation,"  he  said.  "  He 
will  have  full  value  for  his  money, 
Avhich  he  chiefly  cares  about,  and 
it  will  be  a  mere  matter  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence." 

"  So  it  would,  sir — and  for  that 
reason,  surely  you  will  give  Mr 
Winstanley  the  preference.  He 
wishes  to  be  friendly — Julia  desires 
it  much  more — and  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to 
gratify  both  of  them.  And—- 
and  " 

"And  I  had  better  begin  to 
practise  humility,  you  would  say, 
and  learn  to  put  my  pride  in  my 
pocket.  Well,  my  dear,  I  daresay 
you  are  right.  It  is  a  hard  lesson 
to  learn,  but  it  cannot  be  learned 
too  soon." 

So   it  was   settled,  and   settled 
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promptly.  Moray  was  not  a  man 
to  hang  upon  a  decision  of  the 
kind  ;  though  characteristically  he 
sent  a  letter  to  his  agents,  desiring 
them  not  to  drive  too  hard  a  bar- 
gain in  the  circumstances.  "  I  am 
bound,"  he  said,  "  to  do  as  well 
for  my  possible  creditors  as  I 
should  have  done  for  myself,  but 
assuredly  I  cannot  be  bound  to  do 
any  better."  And  it  was  with 
strangely  mingled  feelings  that  he 
set  his  signature  to  the  lease  of  his 
shootings.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
went  all  the  lighter  that  his  mind 
was  made  up  beyond  present  re- 
consideration; on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  drained  a  bitter  cup,  and 
he  felt  as  if  his  spirits  were  crushed 
by  the  dissipation  of  a  life's  day- 
dreams. He  had  realised  the 
cherished  hopes  of  his  youth  and 
middle  age.  He  had  come  home 
while  yet  in  the  pride  of  strength 
and  health,  to  settle  down  on  his 
hereditary  wastes,  with  superflu- 
ities in  place  of  encumbrances. 
Above  all,  he  had  been  reunited  to 
the  daughter  who  was  so  dear  to 
him,  and  had  looked  to  his  wealth 
and  estates  descending  to  her 
children.  Now  he  was  on  the  eve 
of  another,  perhaps  a  lifelong  sep- 
aration, and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  Grace  might  be  left  a 
beggar.  What  was  certain  was, 
that  with  the  least  possible  delay 
he  must  deliberately  determine  on 
his  course  of  action.  Resignation 
to  the  will  of  Providence  was  very 
well  in  its  way.  He  had  listened 
with  apparent  complacency,  curb- 
ing his  impatience,  to  the  worthy 
minister  of  Glenconan's  homilies  on 
the  subject;  but  new  enterprises 
were  the  only  tonic  that  could  react 
on  his  energetic  nature. 

He  had  never  much  liked  Lon- 
don, as  we  know,  but  never  had 
he  found  it  so  hateful  as  when  he 
went  south  in  search  of  occupation. 
It  recalled  the  visit  of  some  thirty 


years  before,  when  he  had  started 
from  London  a  boyish  adventurer, 
before  his  first  expedition  to  the 
East.  He  shrank  sadly  from  the 
old  associations,  and  yet  he  haunt- 
ed the  scenes  that  recalled  them. 
There  was  the  old  Tavistock  Hotel 
in  Covent  Garden,  with  the  same 
smells  of  the  decaying  cabbages 
without,  and  the  memories  of  the 
water-cresses  and  skim-milk  on  the 
break  fast- tables  of  the  coffee-room 
within.  There  were  the  pit-doors 
of  Drury  Lane  and  of  the  Hay- 
market,  where  he  used  to  laugh  at 
the  humours  of  Buckstone.  How 
lightly  he  laughed  at  anything  in 
those  days !  what  an  appetite  he 
used  to  have  for  chops  and  oys- 
ters at  the  jovial  suppers  in  the 
Halls  of  Harmony  !  Yet  after  all, 
on  second  thoughts,  his  appetite 
and  digestion  only  a  few  weeks 
before  had  been  almost  as  good  as 
ever.  His  troubles  were  ageing 
him  prematurely,  yet  he  could  not 
afford  to  be  ill.  He  must  summon 
all  the  powers  of  his  will  to  his 
aid,  and  he  would  seek  to  summon 
them  accordingly.  Sometimes  they 
would  answer  to  the  call,  often 
they  would  positively  refuse ;  and 
nothing  wastes  and  wears  the  con- 
stitution more  surely  than  the  per- 
petual effort  to  subjugate  the  senti- 
ments to  the  will. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
back  to  the  East,  and  in  his  con- 
stant conversations  with  his  daugh- 
ter he  had  made  no  secret  of  his 
intentions.  In  the  East  he  was 
sure  of  finding  occupation,  and,  at 
all  events,  a  competent  income  in 
the  meantime.  It  was  too  late, 
as  he  told  himself,  to  amass  a 
second  fortune  ;  yet,  after  all,  who 
could  say?  Not  even  with  the 
advance  of  years,  and  under  pres- 
sure of  disappointments,  does  a 
Raleigh  lightly  renounce  the  golden 
dreams  which  cheered  him  along 
the  path  of  his  early  adventures. 
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Moray's  old  mercantile  acquaint- 
ances in  the  City  showed  themselves 
friendly  enough  :  he  was  a  man  to 
whom  they  might  make  liberal 
offers  of  help,  in  the  assurance  that 
any  offers  would  be  charily  accept- 
ed. And  he  had  pretty  nearly  re- 
solved as  to  how  he  was  to  begin 
again,  and  was  thinking  already  of 
securing  a  cheap  passage  in  a  screw- 
liner  for  Singapore,  and  of  seeing 
about  his  slender  outfit. 

In  his  talks  with  Grace  he  had 
made  no  secret  of  his  intentions ; 
and  he  was  surprised,  and  some- 
what hurt  indeed,  at  her  strange 
insensibility  on  the  subject.  See- 
ing that  he  had  set  his  heart  upon 
going,  she  seemed  to  take  his  going 
as  a  matter  of  course — which  was 
all  very  well,  and  so  far  satisfac- 
tory. He  would  have  been  sorry 
that  she  should  have  broken  her 
heart  over  the  separation,  but  he 
looked  for  a  display  of  much  nat- 
ural feeling.  He  looked  in  vain  : 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Grace  discussed  his  plans  with  a 
calmness  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  stoic,  but  which  sat  in- 
differently on  a  generally  impres- 
sionable young  girl,  who  had  al- 
ways been  the  spoiled  darling  of  a 
doting  parent. 

But  there  is  often  a  silver  lining 
to  the  blackest  of  clouds,  and  they 
may  be  bursting  with  unexpected 
blessings  when  we  fancy  them  preg- 
nant with  trouble.  Moray,  for  his 
own  sake  as  well  as  for  hers,  tried 
hard  to  make  apologies  for  Grace  ; 
nevertheless  the  stinging  suspicion 
of  her  heartlessness  and  ingratitude 
was  fretting  his  very  soul.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  his  case,  which  disposed 
him  to  see  everything  en  noir,  the 
loving  and  large  -  minded  father 
could  scarcely  have  been  so  per- 
versely unjust :  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  daughter's  life  and  conduct 
should  have  pled  for  her.  As  it 


was,  he  began  to  figure  himself 
as  a  Lear,  while  his  Cordelia  was 
changing  to  a  Regan  or  a  Goneril. 
The  tone  of  his  mind  was  reflected 
in  his  manner ;  and  Grace,  to  her 
grief  and  pain,  became  conscious  of 
the  cloud  between  them.  When, 
one  morning,  in  growing  despera- 
tion, he  determined  to  bring  mat- 
ters to  a  point :  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  head  of  a  mercantile 
firm  in  Leadenhall  Street,  and  then 
dropped  in  at  the  office  of  a  steam- 
ship company  in  Billiter  Square. 
Contemning  alike  cabs  and  omni- 
buses, he  strode  homewards  to  the 
west  by  the  Thames  Embankment, 
and  turned  up  at  the  door  of  their 
lodgings  in  Ebury  Street,  Pimlico, 
pale,  sad,  but  determined. 

Grace,  who  was  sitting  down  to  a 
solitary  luncheon,  jumped  up  with 
delight. 

"  I  had  given  you  up,  papa,  and 
I  am  so  happy  to  see  you.  Julia 
Winstanley  has  been  here,  and  in- 
sists on  driving  me  down  to  Rich- 
mond in  the  afternoon.  You  will 
come  with  us,  will  you  not  1  Fin- 
ette  is  longing  for  a  run  in  the 
country  ;  "  and  she  patted  the  set- 
ter that  lay  stretched  on  the  hearth- 
rug. "  In  the  meantime  sit  down, 
and  let  me  give  you  a  slice  of  this 
cold  mutton  :  there  is  nothing  else, 
so  you  may  as  well  be  contented." 

Moray  sat  down  in  silence,  and 
left  her  to  help  him.  His  silence 
was  almost  as  chilling  as  the  kiss 
with  which  he  had  answered  her 
effusive  embrace.  Never  perhaps 
had  a  pair  who  loved  each  other  so 
dearly  felt  so  miserably  ill  at  ease. 

"  You  will  come  with  us,  father, 
will  you  not  ?  "  said  Grace  again  ; 
"though  indeed  I  only  accepted 
conditionally.  But  an  hour  or  two 
in  Richmond  Park  will  do  you  as 
much  good  as  Finette.  You  look 
as  if  you  wanted  a  little  change 
and  the  fresh  air  of  the  country," 
she  added,  anxiously. 
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"I  shall  soon  have  change  enough, 
Grace,"  answered  Moray,  gravely. 
"  I  have  booked  a  berth  for  Singa- 
pore in  the  Fire  King,  for  the  14th 
of  next'  month, — not  much  more 
than  a  fortnight  hence,  as  you  see, 
and  my  hands  will  be  full  enough 
in  the  meantime." 

At  which  announcement  Grace's 
heart  jumped  up  to  her  throat,  and 
she  strove  in  vain  to  repress  her 
emotion.  She  was  seized  with  a 
trembling  in  every  limb,  till  the  fork 
in  her  hand  clattered  against  her 
wine-glass.  Her  father  watched 
her  with  mingled  pain  and  curios- 
ity. He  set  down  her  emotion  to 
remorse  and  regret ;  and  though 
the  display  of  feeling  came  rather 
late,  nevertheless  his  heart  warmed 
to  her.  He  was  about  going  to  tell 
her  kindly  not  to  vex  herself,  since 
she  knew  that  the  inevitable  separ- 
ation must  come  sooner  or  later, 
when  she  took  the  speech  out  of 
his  mouth.  She  would  have  given 
the  world  to  have  spoken  calmly 
and  more  promptly,  since  she  want- 
ed to  appear  to  speak  naturally. 

"Taken  our  berths,  papa,  did  you 
say  ?  and  without  saying  a  word 
to  me  :  surely  that  was  somewhat 
precipitate.  I  must  say,  I  thought 
you  would  have  consulted  me,  and 
at  least  have  given  me  a  glimpse  at 
niy  cabin  beforehand." 

If  Grace's  fork  had  clattered 
against  the  glasses,  her  father  let 
his  fall  from  his  hand.  A  delight- 
ful light  began  to  break  out  of  the 
blackness,  irradiating  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future.  Then  the 
misgivings  that  had  haunted  him 
must  have  been  phantoms  of  his 
own  conjuring ;  and  Grace,  in  her 
affectionate  innocence,  had  taken  it 
for  granted  that  she  was  to  be  the 
companion  of  his  exile.  Now,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  the  artless 
Miss  Grace  was  riot  half  so  innocent 
as  she  had  wished  to  appear.  She 
had  determined  from  the  first  to 


go  with  her  father :  she  had  felt 
persuaded  that  he  would  not  have 
her  company  on  any  tenns.  On 
mature  consideration,  she  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  her  best 
chance  was  to  bide  her  time,  and 
treat  the  arrangement  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Absorbed  in  that  idea, 
she  had  failed  to  realise  how  entirely 
her  father  had  misunderstood  her 
motives ;  and  when  of  a  sudden 
he  sprang  the  mine  upon  her  that 
morning,  she  had  been  agitated  by 
the  idea  of  the  role  she  had  to  play, 
and  the  issues  involved  in  her  play- 
ing it  successfully.  That  she  had 
broken  down  in  the  circumstances 
was  a  matter  of  course,  since  re- 
hearsals are  indispensable  to  the 
most  experienced  actors  :  she  knew 
she  had  failed  ignominiously  in 
carrying  off  the  situation,  and  she 
sat  before  her  father  as  a  self-con- 
victed impostor. 

So  it  was ;  he  saw  through  her 
transparent  device — and  in  another 
moment  he  held  her  clasped  in  his 
arms,  and  was  covering  her  face 
and  hair  with  his  kisses.  He  could 
not  speak,  for  he  was  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  the  confession  he  would 
have  to  make ;  and  with  one  single 
exception  he  would  have  done  any- 
thing to  atone  for  his  suspicions. 
Grace  saw  through  him  as  he  had 
seen  through  her,  and  yet  she 
generously  refrained  from  reproach- 
ing him.  The  generosity  came  all 
the  more  easily  to  her,  that  in  his 
melting  and  penitent  mood  she  was 
sure  to  mould  him  to  her  wishes. 
She  would  strike  while  the  iron 
was  hot,  and  have  it  over. 

"  Well,  papa — of  course  we  must 
give  up  the  drive  to  Richmond.  I 
shall  send  Julia  a  note  of  apology, 
and  we  shall  go  down  to  the  office, 
or  to  the  docks,  if  the  Fire  King 
happens  to  be  lying  there.  You 
may  have  forgotten  about  my 
cabin,"  she  added,  with  a  smile, 
"and  in  that  case  the  sooner  we 
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see  to  it  the  better.  Do  you  think 
I  can  arrange  to  take  Finette  into 
it  with  me  ?  I  am  sure  she  would 
be  miserable  if  she  had  her  quarters 
in  the  steerage." 

But  Grace  did  not  know  her 
father  quite  so  well  as  she  fan- 
cied. He  was  overflowing  with 
the  dammed-back  reserves  of  love, 
let  loose  in  this  sudden  opening  of 
the  sluice-gates.  He  was  melting 
with  the  tenderness  that  comes  of 
remorse  for  cruelty  gratuitously 
practised  on  a  cherished  object. 
His  feelings  were  those  of  the 
mourner  who  has  learned  too  late 
of  injustice  towards  the  darling  of 
whom  death  has  bereaved  him; 
only  happily  now  there  was  no  "too 
late "  in  the  matter,  and  he  had 
opportunity,  if  it  so  pleased  him, 
of  making  ample  reparation.  For 
that  very  reason  Moray  stood  firm  ; 
and  while  his  heart  was  of  wax, 
his  will  was  of  iron. 

"  Say  no  more,  Grace — say  no 
more,  my  dearest  girl :  God  knows, 
that  with  the  best  and  fondest  in- 


tentions, you  have  only  tortured 
me  too  terribly  already.  You  know 
that  I  never  go  back  from  my 
word," — he  caught  the  hand  she 
raised  in  deprecation,  in  both  of 
his  and  covered  it  with  kisses, — 
"  you  know  I  never  go  back  from 
my  word ;  and  I  say  and  swear  that, 
things  being  as  they  are,  nothing 
will  tempt  me  to  let  you  share  my 
doubtful  prospects.  Besides,"  he 
added,  with  a  forced  smile,  address- 
ing himself  to  her  practical  good 
sense, — "besides,  you  would  not 
wish  to  hang  upon  my  arms,  when 
age  is  threatening  to  weaken  them 
at  any  rate." 

If  he  had  feared  that  Grace  would 
press  her  plea,  he  must  have  been 
agreeably  disappointed.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  he  might  have  felt  ag- 
grieved by  her  calm  acquiescence, 
had  he  not  been  still  smarting  from 
the  lesson  against  jumping  to  hasty 
conclusions.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
she  said  nothing — though,  like  the 
famous  parrot  of  the  fable,  she  may 
have  thought  all  the  more. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. — VENABLES    A  LA  RECOUSSE. 


Although  Moray  and  his  daugh- 
ter had  been  naturally  leading  a 
secluded  life,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  they  were  left  alone  in 
London.  Dull  time  of  the  year  as 
it  was — for  it  was  yet  early  in  drear 
November — people  were  already 
coming  back  to  town.  The  Win- 
stanleys  were  there — Winstanley 
as  we  know,  always  welcomed  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  getting 
back  to  his  beloved  clubs  and  City 
boards  ;  so  it  was  the  more  to  his 
credit  or  to  his  daughter's  that  he 
had  tied  himself  by  a  lease  of  Glen- 
conan.  Ralph  Leslie  was  there, 
still  busying  himself  when  he 
could,  over  the  affairs  of  the  liqui- 
dation ;  occasionally  taking  flying 
trips  to  Glasgow,  when,  sorely  against 


his  tastes,  he  would  travel  third 
class  ;  and  striving  to  distract  him- 
self from  his  various  anxieties  by 
hard  work.  He  had  to  carry  all 
the  load  of  Moray's  troubles,  for 
he  never  forgot  how  they  had  been 
caused.  And  the  future  of  his 
cousin  lay  near  to  his  heart — and 
his  own  future  as  well;  for  was  not 
the  one  inextricably  bound  up 
with  the  other?  He  used  to  say 
to  himself  that  he  was  selfish,  as 
very  likely  he  was ;  but  selfishness 
in  certain  circumstances  may  al- 
most become  a  virtue,  and  at  any 
rate  must  command  the  sympa- 
thies of  humanity.  Yet  strange  to 
say,  with  all  that  was  weighing 
upon  him,  he  found  he  had  the 
power  of  turning  to  his  literary 
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pursuits  with  such  concentrated 
exaltation  as  he  had  never  experi- 
enced before.  He  always  turned 
with  an  effort,  but  the  effort  was 
almost  invariably  rewarded.  He 
looked  forward  with  mingled  pleas- 
ure and  dread  to  the  later  hours  of 
the  evening.  He  would  dine  very 
frugally  in  his  rooms  —  a  more 
economical  and  agreeable  arrange- 
ment than  taking  his  meal  in  the 
mixed  society  of  his  club.  After 
dinner  he  would  doze  and  dream, 
and  trifle  with  some  light  book — 
anything  his  indolence  suggested, 
to  put  off  the  evil  hour  of  pulling 
himself  together  and  summoning 
his  fancies.  But  once  seated  at 
his  table,  with  parenthetical  strid- 
ings  up  and  down  the  floor,  the 
clouds  would  clear  from  his  brain 
as  scales  seemed  to  be  falling  from 
his  brightening  eyes.  He  was 
transported  into  fair  fields  of  the 
imagination,  where  he  might  have 
forgotten  the  hard  prose  of  the 
present,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
perpetually  uneasy  feeling,  that 
the  bent  bow  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  fly  back  under  some 
dimly  realised  penalty.  That  the 
double  strain  was  doing  deadly 
harm  there  could  be  no  doubt ; 
the  poetical  inspirations,  which 
acted  like  the  oriental's  Jiaschish, 
transporting  him  into  a  dreamland 
which  bordered  on  brain  fever, 
was  a  blending  of  opiate  and  stim- 
ulant with  subtle  poison.  All 
the  same,  a  new  poem  was  growing 
fast  under  his  hand,  more  ambi- 
tious in  its  tone  and  its  stately 
Spenserian  measure  than  any  he 
had  yet  attempted.  Scheme  it 
had  none ;  it  seemed  to  work  out  of 
itself,  by  suggestions  independent 
of  his  thoughts  and  volitions. 
Scheme  it  had  none  ;  yet  it  seemed 
to  be  shaping  itself  in  forms  of 
grandeur  and  beauty  that  sur- 
prised and  intoxicated  him.  He 
was  by  no  means  puffed  up,  and 


he  wrote  in  fear  and  trembling, 
dashing  the  lines  down  in  haste, 
lest  his  fancies  should  suddenly 
fail  him.  His  pen  seemed  the 
instrument  of  a  mysterious  power ; 
he  felt  as  one  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets might  have  felt,  soaring  on 
the  pinions  of  the  spirit  above 
the  tabernacle  of  fleshly  humanity. 
Yet  as  each  prophetic  utterance 
bore  the  stamp  of  the  speaker's 
individuality,  whether  he  came 
from  the  rugged  water-courses  of 
Gilead  or  the  soft  green  meadows 
by  the  Jordan,  so  Leslie  wove  his 
own  deep  and  sad  recent  experi- 
ences into  the  tissue  of  his  web, 
and  coloured  the  threads  with  the 
tints  of  his  consuming  passion. 
He  drew  fresh  excitement  and  a 
broader  range  of  versatility  from 
what  might  be  called  his  humble 
self-consciousness.  His  fear  was 
that  his  pinions  might  fail  him  any 
day,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  his 
adventurous  flight  he  might  come 
tumbling  broken-backed  to  ground. 
Even  then  he  comforted  himself 
with  the  hope  that  his  labours 
might  not  have  been  altogether 
Avasted, — that  he  might  leave  a 
fragment  to  found  a  reputation, 
if  Grace  cared  for  that,  like  Cole- 
ridge's half-sung  lay  of  "Christ- 
abel,"  or  the  strain  of  him 

"  Who  left  half-told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold." 

Meanwhile,  night  after  night 
he  worked  late  or  less  late,  as 
it  might  be,  for  his  inspiration 
would  leave  him  with  scarcely  a 
second  of  warning.  It  was  not 
its  nature  to  flicker  down  like  a 
dying  candle ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  turned  off  of  a  sudden,  like 
the  jet  of  a  gas-burner.  Happily, 
though  often  his  visions  would 
revisit  him  in  his  bed,  sometimes 
he  slept  the  sleep  of  the  dreamless. 
Nevertheless  his  strong  constitu- 
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tion  was  being  sapped :  his  sunk- 
en cheeks  showed  a  hectic  flush 
in  place  of  the  old  rosy  hues  of 
health ;  and  there  was  a  feverish 
glitter  in  the  eyes  that  had  once 
been  so  calm  and  clear.  He  gave 
little  thought  to  his  own  health  : 
had  he  cared  more,  he  might  have 
consoled  himself,  had  he  known 
all.  We  know  that  pity  is  akin 
to  love ;  but  when  love  and  pity 
are  close  allies  as  well  as  kinsfolk, 
the  one  fans  the  flame  of  the  other. 
The  sight  of  Leslie,  whom  she  saw 
constantly,  went  as  constantly  to 
the  innermost  recesses  of  Grace's 
heart.  Her  great  compassion  grew, 
as  she  began  to  be  greatly  alarmed ; 
and  had  he  thought  the  time  a 
fitting  one  to  question  her  as  to 
her  feelings,  the  answer  would 
have  been  given  in  a  form  that 
must  have  surpassed  his  fondest 
hopes.  Even  with  his  diffidence, 
as  he  caught  her  eyes  fixed  on  his, 
as  he  saw  her  turn  her  head  aside 
to  conceal  the  tears  that  filled 
them,  he  must  have  been  more 
modest  and  much  less  observant 
than  he  was,  had  he  not  more  than 
suspected  the  truth. 

As  for  Jack  Yenables,  who 
found  himself  not  unfrequently  in 
company  of  the  lovers,  he  had  not 
a  doubt  on  the  matter,  and  it  con- 
firmed him  in  his  new  and  manly 
resolutions. 

"  What  a  fool  I  was  nearly 
making  of  myself  !  "  he  said  to  him- 
self ;  "  and  Avhat  is  worse,  I  was 
within  an  ace  of  behaving  like  a 
villain.  Well,  one  thing  I  will 
say — that  girl  is  enough  to  make 
a  fool  or  a  scoundrel  of  anybody 
with  more  passion  than  principle. 
Upon  my  word,  I  would  willingly 
look  as  ill  as  Ralph — and  he  does 
look  ill,  and  I  shall  send  him  to 
see  Cutler — I  would  almost  look 
as  ill  as  Ralph  to  be  pitied  as  she 
pities  him.  But,  unluckily,  that's 
past  praying  for,  and  my  appetite 


is  perfect,  and  I  shall  go  and  order 
dinner." 

Which  he  did,  and  he  did  ample 
justice  to  the  meal.  But  neverthe- 
less, Jack's  monologue  was  delivered 
rather  ruefully  ;  and  as  yet,  he  still 
felt  more  deeply  than  he  would 
have  been  willing  to  allow.  With 
the  tempting  prize  he  had  stretched 
his  hand  for  hanging  immediately 
but  impossibly  beyond  his  reach,  it 
was  not  in  his  nature  that  his  heart- 
wounds  should  heal  all  at  oace. 
But  all  the  same,  as  he  knew,  they 
were  scarring  over,  and  he  was  con- 
tent to  wait  for  the  cure  which  he 
began  to  hope  might  be  expected. 

For  Mr  Venables  had  likewise 
come  up  to  town  ;  and  having  un- 
conscionably extended  a  long  leave, 
was  again  engrossed  in  his  arduous 
secretarial  duties.  He  could  do 
nothing  for  his  uncle  now,  except 
cheer  and  sympathise  with  him  ; 
so,  of  course,  he  busied  himself  in 
his  own  affairs  —  social,  political, 
and  commercial — for,  like  Leslie, 
Jack  felt  in  need  of  distraction. 
To  do  him  bare  justice,  he  was 
deeply  grieved  that  Glenconan 
would  accept  nothing  in  the  way 
of  pecuniary  help — that  he  would 
even  give  no  promise  as  to  the 
future,  except  that  he  would  sooner 
address  himself  to  Jack  than  to 
anybody.  When  he  added,  how- 
ever, by  way  of  after- thought,  "  un- 
less, perhaps,  Ralph  Leslie,"  he 
was  so  struck  by  the  look  of  annoy- 
ance on  his  favourite's  face,  that, 
suspecting  that  poor  Jack  was  now 
altogether  out  of  the  running,  he 
laid  a  hand  on  his  arm,  and  said 
kindly — 

"  Perhaps,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
would  rather  come  to  you  first ; 
for,  though  Ralph  is  the  kindest 
and  most  affectionate  of  nephews, 
I  have  always  regarded  you  as  a 
boy  of  my  own." 

Still  he  remained  peremptory  as 
ever  on  the  main  point,  and  the 
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very  warmth  of  his  expressions 
was  cold  comfort  to  Jack.  How 
well  we  should  have  got  on  as 
father  and  son-in-law,  he  thought, 
and  what  a  pleasant  little  family- 
party  we  might  have  made  !  Then 
he  thought  too,  and  with  honest 
vexation,  that,  after  all  his  fine 
promises  and  noble  resolutions  of 
self-sacrifice,  he  must  seem  some- 
thing like  a  humbug  to  his  cousin 
Grace.  It  was  true  that  her  father 
had  proved  obdurate  beyond  ex- 
pectation :  it  was  true,  it  was  not 
his  fault  that  she  had  not  been 
able  to  show  him  how  he  could 
help  them.  Nevertheless,  all  the 
same,  if  he  were  not  a  humbug,  he 
was  in  a  somewhat  ridiculous  posi- 
tion— and  to  ridicule  Jack  was  par- 
ticularly sensitive. 

Now  it  will  be  remembered  that 
at  the  close  of  the  happy  explana- 
tion with  her  parent  in  the  last 
chapter,  Grace  had  remained  silent 
and  preoccupied.  In  fact  her 
mind  was  full  of  a  resolution  she 
must  lose  no  time  in  carrying  out. 
Jack  had  been  complaining  that 
she  had  asked  him  to  do  nothing 
for  her :  he  really  seemed  to  bear 
her  a  grudge  for  breaking  the 
terms  of  their  compact.  Well,  he 
should  no  longer  have  even  the 
semblance  of  a  grievance,  and  she 
would  tax  his  generosity  to  the  ut- 
termost. She  knew  it  was  a  mel- 
ancholy pleasure  to  him  to  see  her, 
even  in  his  character  of  rejected 
suitor :  she  half  smiled,  though 
there  was  moisture  in  her  eyes  as 
she  thought  so.  Well,  she  was  going 
to  ask  him  to  send  her  away  from 
him ;  to  use  all  his  efforts  and  all 
his  influence  to  procure  her  father 
some  fixed  appointment  and  a  place 
of  residence  in  the  East.  If  that 
were  assured  him,  it  would  cut  the 
ground  from  under  his  feet,  upon 
which  he  had  chiefly  objected 
to  taking  her  along  with  him. 
Whether  Jack  could  do  it,  she  did 


not  know  ;  but  she  had  a  woman's 
faith  in  his  star  and  in  his  rising 
fortunes.  That  he  would  do  his 
best,  she  did  not  doubt;  for  she 
had  a  woman's  faith  in  the  loyalty 
of  the  man  who  had  honestly, 
though  hopelessly,  loved  her. 

Jack  was  seated  in  state  in  the 
offices  of  the  President  of  the 
Council.  Lord  Wrekin  was  far 
away — belated  over  a  course  of  the 
waters  at  Aix-les- Bains — and  Jack 
had  taken  possession  of  the  pres- 
ence-chamber, and  was  filling  his 
lordship's  chair  of  state.  In  the 
dignity  of  that  position,  he  held 
subversive  and  democratic  views. 
He  declared  to  himself  that  in  an 
effete  state  of  society,  rank  and  age 
received  undue  recognition.  Here 
was  Lord  Wrekin,  who  was  a  worse 
victim  to  the  gout  than  his  brother, 
promoted  to  his  highly  responsible 
post  on  the  score  of  being  a  peer 
and  a  sexagenarian  ;  while  he, 
who  was  really  discharging  the 
duties  of  the  office,  was  declared 
by  a  stupid  prejudice  to  be  in- 
eligible for  a  position  in  which,  as 
he  flattered  himself,  he  might  have 
shone. 

He  was  disturbed  from  an  Al- 
naschar-like  reverie — in  which  he 
was  lightly  leaping  from  office  to 
office,  in  a  rise  to  the  upper  ranks 
of  the  peerage — by  the  entrance  of 
the  messenger.  Jack  started  and 
blushed,  as  if  the  man  could  have 
read  his  absurdities ;  and  then  his 
features  assumed  an  expression 
of  dignified  austerity,  which  was 
equally  absurd,  and  quite  percep- 
tible to  the  messenger.  But  the 
well-trained  official  repressed  a 
grin,  and  announced  deferentially, 
"A  lady  to  see  you,  sir." 

Now  Jack,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  delicate  duties,  had  not  only 
to  answer  a  great  variety  of  cream- 
laid  and  wire -woven  notes  with 
gorgeous  blazons  or  eccentric  mon- 
ograms, but  to  receive  a  good 
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many  "  ladies  of  quality  "  who  pre- 
ferred to  transact  their  little  affairs 
in  person.  Some  of  these  grandes 
dames  were  welcome  enough ;  but 
there  were  one  or  two  exceptionally 
assiduous  in  attendance,  who  had 
long  ago  become  his  betes  noires,  if 
we  dare  apply  so  rough  an  expres- 
sion to  the  gentler  sex.  So  Jack 
inquired,  with  real  concern,  whether 
Bateson  chanced  to  know  the  lady. 

"  Never  saw  her  before,  Mr 
Yenables,"  was  the  unhesitating 
reply  ;  "  but  I  think,  sir,"  he  add- 
ed with  overdone  stolidity,  "that 
perhaps  you  might  not  object  to 
receive  her." 

A  wink  at  all  times  was  as  good 
as  a  nod  to  Jack. 

"It  is  really  excessively  incon- 
venient at  this  hour ;  but — well, 
I  don't  know.  Bring  the  lady  up, 
Bateson — beg  her  to  walk  up." 

Up  she  walked  accordingly ;  and 
had  she  been  stepping  on  bare 
boards,  the  light  tripping  foot  so 
familiar  to  Jack's  ear  would  have 
fallen  unfamiliarly,  it  was  set  down 
so  deliberately.  But  the  thick  pile 
of  the  Turkey  carpets  deadened 
all  sound  ;  and  when  Bateson  threw 
back  the  door  a  second  time,  the 
secretary  was  buried  in  the  perusal 
of  a  voluminous  state-paper.  Al- 
most before  the  door  had  gently 
closed  again,  a  light  silvery  laugh 
disturbed  the  hypocrite.  He  sprang 
to  his  feet ;  he  pitched  the  document 
behind  him,  where  it  fell  into  the 
fire  and  burned  away  unregarded. 
For  in  another  moment  Jack  had 
caught  his  cousin  in  his  arms,  and 
pressed  his  lips  upon  her  cheek 
before  he  consented  to  release  her. 

"  Well,  I  declare,  sir,"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  blushed,  and  laughed 
again,  and  arranged  her  bonnet — 
"  well,  I  declare,  sir,  if  I  had  doubt- 
ed about  my  reception,  your  warmth 
of  welcome  ought  to  reassure  me. 
And  I,  who  had  always  innocently 
imagined  that  the  office  of  Lord 
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President  of  the  Council  embodied 
all  that  was  most  ceremonious  and 
formal  ! " 

"And  so  it  does,  Grace,  in  an 
ordinary  way ; "  and  he  thought 
grimly  of  one  or  two  of  his  most 
dreaded  visitors.  "  But  you  see, 
we  allow  ourselves  a  considerable 
discretion ;  and  so,  in  exceptional 
instances,  we  relax  the  rules." 

"  Then  the  sooner  they  are  tight- 
ened again  the  better,  I  should 
say."  And  then,  remembering  tiie 
grave  business  on  which  she  had 
come,  the  change  on  her  own 
countenance  was  sudden  enough 
in  all  conscience.  Jack  remarked 
it  at  once,  and  knew  the  business 
she  had  come  upon  as  well  as  if 
she  had  already  told  him.  He  re- 
membered, too,  that  the  unseason- 
able freedom  of  his  reception  might 
leave  her,  upon  second  thoughts, 
ill  at  ease.  She  had  come  to  her 
cousin  unchaperoned,  and  he  had 
treated  her  cavalierly,  as  he  would 
never  have  behaved  to  her,  unless 
under  extreme  provocation,  in  her 
own  drawing-room.  On  the  instant 
there  was  a  corresponding  change 
in  him.  All  the  kindness  of  his 
manner  remained,  but  the  fervour 
had  died  out  of  it ;  and  no  pre- 
cisian of  the  straiter  sect  of  the 
Puritans  could  have  been  more 
gently  formal.  If  he  had  sinned, 
the  best  reparation  he  could  make 
was  to  spare  her  all  further  embar- 
rassments. 

"And  now,  Grace,  to  tell  me 
what  you  have  come  about,  if  you 
think  it  worth  while.  Or  rather 
go  straight  to  the  point,  and  let 
me  know  what  I  can  do  to  serve 
my  uncle.  If  you  knew  how  I  had 
wearied  and  waited  for  this  hour, 
you  would  not  be  surprised  that 
my  raptures  betrayed  me  into  ex- 
travagance." 

Grace  looked  with  her  frank 
eyes  into  his,  and  blushing  again, 
her  looks  more  than  thanked  him. 
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She  fancied  they  understood  each 
other  so  well — and  she  was  right 
— that  she  wasted  not  a  single 
breath  upon  civilities,  but  went 
indeed  very  straight  to  the  point. 
She  told  him  how  she  was  situated ; 
she  painted  the  terror  and  grief 
with  which  she  regarded  separa- 
tion ;  and  she  wound  up  by  say- 
ing— 

"Should  he  go  out  as  he  pro- 
poses, on  something  like  a  wild- 
goose  chase,  he  will  leave  me  be- 
hind, and  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
His  heart-strings  are  entwined  so 
firmly  with  mine,  that  nothing  I 
can  urge  will  possibly  move  him ; 
and  though  I  know  he  will  suffer 
as  much  as  I,  my  tears  will 
harden  instead  of  melting  him. 
Whereas,  if  I  could  manage  what 
he  believes  to  be  impossible,  and 
get  him  some  reasonably  good  en- 
gagement, with  fixed  headquarters, 
he  stands  committed  in  honour  as 
in  tenderness,  and  can  hardly  pos- 
sibly draw  back.  Oh,  Jack  ! " 

Jack  sat  in  silence  looking 
down,  and  drumming  on  the  table 
with  his  fingers.  Grace  had  a 
horrible  sinking  of  the  heart.  Was 
she  to  be  disappointed,  after  all,  in 
her  volatile  cousin?  and  had  she 
been  trusting  to  a  bending  reed  1 
But  the  doubt  was  only  moment- 
ary, and  her  cousin  glanced  up  with 
a  face  that  was  at  once  reassuring 
and  resolute.  She  had  never  seen 
him  look  so  much  of  the  man ;  in- 
deed, as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  with 
his  strong  figure  and  smiling  face, 
and  seeming  to  hold  her  destiny 
in  his  hands,  he  appeared  to  her 
overstrained  nerves  very  much  of 
the  demigod.  He  took  a  turn  or 
two  along  the  great  rug  without 
speaking,  and  when  he  did  speak, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  were  weighing 
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each  word,  very  contrary  to  his 
usual  custom. 

"  You  have  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity I  prayed  for,  Grace ;  now 
it  is  for  me  to  avail  myself  of  it. 
I  would  not  raise  false  hopes  for 
the  world,  for  I  would  guard 
against  adding  to  your  anxieties 
by  disappointment.  But  I  solemnly 
swear  by  what  I  hold  most  sacred 
— and  that  is  my  brotherly  love 
for  you — that  I  shall  spare  neither 
effort,  influence,  nor  self-esteem  in 
trying  to  help  you  to  the  object 
you  desire.  I  shall  push  requests 
as  I  should  never  push  them  for 
myself ;  and  you  know,"  he  added, 
with  a  smile,  "that  I  have  a  very 
sufficient  stock  of  impudence.  As 
for  the  rest,  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
Providence;  but  I  have  a  strong 
idea  that  Providence  will  smile 
upon  us.  And  who  knows,  but 
that  if  Providence  should  interest 
itself  in  us,  I  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  killing  two  birds  with 
one  stone,  and  paying  off  an  instal- 
ment of  my  debt  to  Ralph  ?  If  he 
saw  that  it  was  all  comparatively 
smooth  sailing  with  Glenconan,  I 
see  no  reason  why  you  and  Ralph 
should  not  marry.  Do  you  1" 

"  Oh,  dear  Jack,  how  very  good 
you  are  !  But — but — he  has  never 
asked  me." 

"  Well,  he  will  then — you  may 
take  my  word  for  that — and  per- 
haps before  many  days  are  over. 
And  now  I  must  send  you  sum- 
marily away,  for  I  have  many 
things  to  turn  over  in  my  mind, 
much  to  the  injury  of  her  Majes- 
ty's service.  Besides,  there  is  Mr 
Bateson's  knock  at  the  door;  if 
Bateson  interrupts  a  business  in- 
terview of  this  sort,  you  may  be 
very  sure  that  the  summons  is 
urgent." 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. — THE   SUMATRA   COLONISATION   COMPANY. 


All  Jack's  best  feelings  were 
awakened,  and  his  pride  was 
piqued  besides.  He  warmed  up 
very  easily  to  the  luxury  of  doing 
a  kind  action;  and  here  was  such 
a  chance  as  he  had  scarcely  hoped 
for,  and  would  certainly  never  have 
again.  To  know  that  he  had  been 
able  to  befriend  Grace  and  her 
father,  would  be  a  constant  source 
of  happiness  for  years  to  come ; 
nor  was  he  sorry  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  so  far  clearing  scores 
with  Ralph  Leslie.  Moreover,  it 
was  much  to  him  to  play  the 
patron  to  such  a  man  as  Moray — 
the  deus  ex  machina  to  such  a  girl 
as  Grace.  If  he  did  not  rise  to 
the  opportunity,  it  should  not  be 
his  fault ;  and  the  immediate  ques- 
tion was  how  to  set  about  it. 

Never,  when  he  had  been  plan- 
ning and  scheming  for  himself,  had 
his  quick  and  busy  brain  been  so 
active  as  when  he  strolled  medi- 
tatively out  of  Whitehall  through 
the  Horse  Guards  and  made  his 
way  across  St  James's  Park.  He 
chose  to  dine  by  himself  in  a  quiet 
corner  of  the  coffee-room  of  the 
Blue  Posts,  that  his  meditations 
might  not  be  interrupted  by  club 
gossip ;  and  when  he  dropped  late 
in  the  evening  into  the  smoking- 
room  at  the  Junior  Carlton,  of 
which  establishment  he  had  lately 
become  a  member,  his  plan  of  op- 
erations was  pretty  well  arranged. 
What  with  his  sanguine  spirits 
and  a  pint  of  the  old  port  of  "  the 
Posts',"  he  began  already  to  feel 
tolerably  confident;  though  his 
hopes  were  vague  enough,  and  he 
looked  forward  to  rebuffs,  and  even 
to  mortifications.  But  what  of 
that  1  Qui  veut  la  Jin,  veut  les 
moyens.  He  was  not  asking  for 
himself,  and  he  would  resign  him- 


self to  put  up  with  unpleasant- 
ness. 

But  man  proposes  and  the  higher 
powers  overrule.  Jack  attained 
his  object  with  the  minimum  of 
effort — in  fact,  by  an  almost  in- 
credible stroke  of  good  -  fortune, 
though  he  plumed  himself,  with 
some  reason,  on  a  bit  of  diplomacy 
which  might  have  touched  more 
scrupulous  consciences. 

There  were  sundry  smokers  scat- 
tered about  the  smoking  -  room, 
singly  or  in  groups  ;  and  the  eyes 
of  the  new-comer  rested  at  once  on 
a  consequential  individual  seated 
by  himself.  No  less  a  man  than 
Sir  Stamford  Scraper,  chairman  of 
three  great  companies,  and  direc- 
tor of  three  times  as  many  more. 
Jack  knew  Sir  Stamford  pretty 
well — had  met  him  repeatedly  at 
Winstanley's  table  or  elsewhere, 
and  disliked  him.  On  this  occa- 
sion, in  answer  to  a  rather  conde- 
scending nod  and  sign,  our  friend 
strolled  up  to  him.  Nay,  when. 
Sir  Stamford  favoured  him  with 
four  stiff  fingers,  he  pressed  them 
with  cordiality.  It  was  much  for 
Sir  Stamford  to  give  as  many  as 
four  fingers  to  any  man  under  the 
rank  of  a  wealthy  peer  or  a  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  of  England — 
more  especially  to  one  so  young 
as  our  friend ;  but  Jack,  in 
other  circumstances,  would  have 
resented  not  having  the  thumb 
as  well. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  Yenables," 
said  the  great  man,  very  affably ; 
and  as  he  made  room  on  the  couch 
beside  him,  Jack  accepted  the  prof- 
fered seat,  and  rang  for  coffee  and 
cigarettes. 

"  And  how  has  the  world  been 
using  you,  Yenables  ? "  the  other 
went  on,  with  the  undertone  of 
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patronage  that  was  so  intensely 
irritating. 

"  Fairly  enough,  as  times  go," 
answered  Jack  lightly,  swallowing 
clown  his  rising  annoyance  as  a 
morsel  of  the  humble-pie  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  for.  He  meant 
to  turn  the  conversation  towards 
business  matters  ;  for  one  of  his 
companion's  great  companies  had 
its  operations  in  the  far  East — 
and  here  was  the  very  opening 
he  wanted. 

"  Fairly  enough;"  and  though  it 
suited  him  to  keep  his  temper  and 
be  civil,  as  it  would  not  at  all  serve 
his  purpose  to  be  crowed  over,  he 
began  slightly  to  swagger,  and  to 
be  more  confidential  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  been.  He  had  to 
remind  the  big  speculator  that  he 
was  something  more  than  Win- 
stanley's  right-hand  man  ;  that  he 
might  be  considered  a  rising  power 
in  the  City  circles  himself,  having 
done  remarkably  well  in  a  wonder- 
fully short  time. 

"  Ay,  one  other  bit  of  luck  I 
have  had,  by  the  way,"  he  added, 
by  way  of  postscript  to  a  rather 
romantic  story  of  successful  enter- 
prise, and  as  if  this  unconsidered 
trifle  had  almost  escaped  his  recol- 
lection. "  One  other  bit  of  luck  I 
have  had,  and  all  the  pleasanter 
that  it  came  of  a  hit  among  the 
Yankees." 

And  then  he  gave  a  sketch  of 
the  affairs  of  the  silver-mine  which 
made  Sir  Stamford  open  the  eyes 
of  envy  and  admiration,  and  regard 
his  young  acquaintance  with  greater 
consideration  than  before.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  who  identify  good 
luck  with  great  practical  talents — 
a  mistake  into  which  neither  Win- 
stanley  nor  Mr  Venables  was  at  all 
likely  to  fall.  Sir  Stamford  had 
been  dining  alone,  too,  or  at  least 
in  company  of  a  bottle  of  the  club's 
best  Burgundy  ;  and  altogether  he 
was  more  inclined  to  talk  than 


usual.  To  do  him  justice,  he  had 
much  too  high  an  opinion  of  him- 
self to  hesitate  to  mention  any 
mistakes  he  might  have  made  or 
any  misfortunes  he  might  have  met 
with.  But  he  thought  it  might  be 
useful  if  this  clever  and  pushing 
young  man  would  play  jackal  to 
his  lion  in  moments  perdus. 

11  Oh  yes  !  there  will  be  ups  and 
downs  in  speculation.  Hitherto 
you  seem  to  have  had  all  the  ups  ; 
the  more  reason  for  your  looking 
out  for  some  of  the  downs.  And 
I  don't  mind  owning  that  I  have 
had  a  sharpish  experience  of  them 
of  late,  though  I  may  boast  that  I 
have  done  better  than  most  people. 
You  know  the  story  of  those 
electric-lighting  companies  1 " 

For  Sir  Stamford  had  notoriously 
bought  a  variety  of  patents  cheap ; 
and  having  transferred  his  conces- 
sions to  sundry  companies  (limited), 
had  made  great  profits  by  the  ori- 
ginal transactions.  How  far  he 
had  subsequently  burned  his  fingers 
with  the  shareholders,  when  pre- 
miums had  vanished  away  like 
smoke,  and  shares  fallen  like  mer- 
cury in  the  frosts  of  December, 
was  a  question  that  had  been  much 
discussed  in  the  City  articles. 

"  As  well  as  any  outsider  can. 
But  between  you  and  me,  Sir 
Stamford,  you  must  permit  me  to 
doubt  whether  so  shrewd  a  finan- 
cier as  you  has  not  succeeded  in 
keeping  on  the  weather  -  gage. 
Let  the  storms  blow  as  they  will, 
some  folks  have  the  knack  of  float- 
ing ashore,  and  saving  the  bulk  of 
their  little  property  besides." 

Sir  Stamford,  as  Jack  had  sur- 
mised, felt  flattered  rather  than 
annoyed.  To  any  man  of  sensitive 
honour,  the  questionable  compli- 
ment would  have  been  a  gross 
insult ;  but  promoters  and  profes- 
sional financiers  have  codes  of 
morality  of  their  own. 

"Well,  Mr   Venables,  between 
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you  and  me,  as  you  say,  perhaps 
I  have  not  done  so  very  badly. 
All  the  same,  I  have  made  far 
less  than  I  had  reason  to  expect ; 
and  so  far  the  electric  mania  has 
been  disappointing.  It  is  all  a 
question  of  time,  of  course ;  but  I 
have  no  fancy  for  the  philanthropy 
that  is  to  serve  posterity.  And 
I  really  thought  only  a  year  ago 
that  we  had  cut  the  gas -pipes 
and  turned  off  the  gas." 

"  Every  thing  comes  to  him  who 
waits,"  remarked  Jack,  senten- 
tiously.  "  You  remember  the  fa- 
vourite saying  of  the  late  French 
Emperor.  And  you  are  as  likely 
to  live  for  another  quarter  of  a 
century  as  any  man  I  know." 

It  was  another  stroke  of  dex- 
terous flattery.  Sir  Stamford,  who 
was  of  a  somewhat  sanguine  com- 
plexion, and  apoplectic,  dreaded 
death  as  much  as  any  man  who  has 
consecrated  himself  to  the  exclusive 
worship  of  Mammon.  He  liked 
Mr  Venables  more  and  more ;  he 
marvelled  that  he  had  been  so  long 
blind  to  his  best  qualities. 

"  That  threadbare  bit  of  com- 
fort might  be  all  very  well,  if  we 
could  all  hope  to  live  to  the  age 
of  Methuselah.  But  in  the  mean- 
while things  will  keep  going  wrong, 
and  somehow  it  may  take  a  deuce 
of  a  time  to  bring  them  round 
again.  You  know  something  of 
the  half-yearly  reports  of  joint- 
stock  companies  in  difficulties  ? " 

"  As  I  trust  none  of  yours  are. 
I  am  not  talking,  of  course,  of  the 
Electrical  Illumination,  which  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  pretty  well 
quenched  for  the  present." 

"  Well,  no  ;  not  exactly  in  diffi- 
culties. But  somehow  a  man  like 
me,  who  has  interests  all  over  the 
world,  must  live  in  perpetual  fear 
and  trembling  when  he  is  out  of 
the  swing  of  good  luck.  If  he 
open  an  evening  paper,  there  may 
be  a  snake  in  the  pages  to  sting 


him."  And  Sir  Stamford  crumpled 
up  viciously  a  copy  of  the  '  St 
James's  Gazette '  which  lay  on  the 
table  beside  his  coffee-cup. 

"  No  bad  news  in  the  '  St 
James's ',  is  there  ? "  asked  Jack, 
indifferently. 

"  Not  precisely  bad  news ;  but 
still  there  is  a  worrying  telegram. 
You  know  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Sumatra  Colonisation  Company  ? " 

"  Everybody  who  is  anybody 
knows  that." 

"  Well,  the  Sumatra  has  a  mag- 
nificent field  before  it.  With  fair 
fortune  and  able  management,  it 
might  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  old  East  India  Company." 

"  I  have  always  thought  you 
never  showed  your  penetration 
more  conspicuously  than  when 
you  accepted  the  direction  of 
that  magnificent  enterprise.  You 
may  annex  an  archipelago  of  spice- 
bearing  islands  to  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  England.  You  may 
crush  the  Dutch  —  a  slow-going 
race  of  dam-diggers — out  of  com- 
petition with  us.  You  may  not 
only  enrich  yourself,  your  friends, 
and  your  shareholders  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice,  but  you  may  be 
handed  down  to  history  through 
all  generations  as  the  Hastings  of 
some  future  Macaulay." 

Jack  pulled  himself  up  in  the 
flood-tide  of  his  eloquence,  because 
he  feared  he  might  be  fooling  Sir 
Stamford  beyond  the  top  of  his 
bent.  He  need  have  entertained 
no  apprehensions  of  the  kind.  Sir 
Stamford  knew  little  of  Lord  Mac- 
aulay, and  less  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings ;  but  he  believed  that  Jack 
meant  to  be  complimentary,  and 
no  amount  of  incense  could  sicken 
him. 

"Yes,  yes;  I  know,  I  know. 
And  you  may  be  sure  I  had 
thought  of  all  that.  And,  on  my 
soul  and  conscience,  the  dividends 
may  be  stupendous ;  for  the  scheme 
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is  a  sound  one  as  ever  was  devised. 
The  last  reports  were  as  promising 
as  could  be  imagined ;  and  I  was 
actually  counting  my  chickens  as 
I  walked  up  to  this  club." 

"  And  what  may  have  happened 
to  interfere  with  the  hatching  1 " 

"Nothing  very  serious,  to  be 
sure ;  but  all  is  thrown  back  into 
uncertainty.  In  a  colonisation 
scheme  like  ours,  everything  de- 
pends on  the  man  to  whom  we 
must  confide  its  local  working. 
There  is  no  telegraph  beyond  Pe- 
nang ;  so  our  Resident,  factotum, 
or  plenipotentiary  is  practically 
master  of  the  situation.  I  had 
found  an  excellent  man — Cham- 
berlain, an  old  Indian  political 
agent  and  a  dashing  cavalry 
officer.  He  knew  all  about  the 
administration  of  native  territory  ; 
he  could  have  drilled  semi-savage 
levies,  and  commanded  them.  He 
was  honest  as  the  day  besides,  and 
yet  biddable  ;  and  I  thought  I  had 
seldom  made  a  happier  hit." 

"And  now?" 

"  And  now,  after  really  a  com- 
fortable little  dinner,  when  I  settle 
myself  to  sipping  the  last  glass  of 
the  Chambertin,  I  call  for  the  even- 
ing paper  by  way  of  digestive.  I 
knew  I  should  see  a  rise  in  Mex- 
ican Preferences,  and  so  I  did — 
when,  turning  over  the  page,  there 
is  a  telegram  from  Penang.  Cham- 
berlain has  slipped  through  our 
hands,  and  gone  and  died  of  jungle 
fever." 

"  Hard  lines  upon  you,  and  not 
over-pleasant  for  Colonel  Chamber- 
lain !  "  Jack  spoke  carelessly,  that 
he  might  collect  his  thoughts.  The 
ball  had  been  actually  tossed  into 
his  hands  ;  now  his  business  was  to 
play  it  back  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  It's  bad  for  Chamberlain,  no 
doubt  —  or  for  his  widow,"  said 
Sir  Stamford,  peevishly ;  "but  why 
did  he  assure  us  that  his  constitu- 
tion was  fever-proof  ?  I  remember 


his  very  words,  and  I  must  say 
he  has  behaved  badly.  Only  see 
the  position  he  has  left  us  in.  It's 
not  easy  putting  one's  hand  on 
the  right  man  at  a  day's  notice. 
Should  we  find  him,  he  will  have 
ever  so  many  preparations  to  make 
before  he  sails.  And  every  day  is 
of  vital  consequence,  for  we  have 
not  a  head  that  is  worth  counting 
in  the  Settlement." 

Sir  Stamford  looked  to  Jack  for 
some  answer ;  but  Jack  sat  silent, 
and  in  deep  abstraction.  His 
cigarette  had  burned  almost  down 
to  his  lips ;  but  even  that  failed  to 
rouse  him  from  his  profound  re- 
flection. Sir  Stamford  watched 
him  curiously ;  then  grew  impa- 
tient;  and  finally  ejaculated  an 
impetuous  "  Well  ? " 

Then  Jack  started  out  of  his 
dream,  with  an  admirably  feigned 
blending  of  confusion  and  apology. 

"Forgive  me,  Sir  Stamford;  but 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  thinking 
over  a  wild  idea  that  flashed  across 
me.  There  are  strange  coincidences 
in  this  sublunary  world,  and  our 
meeting  to-night  may  have  been 
anything  rather  than  fortuitous. 
Who  knows  ?  The  fate  of  ever  so 
many  people  may  depend  on  it." 

Sir  Stamford  cared  little  for  the 
mob  of  people,  but  he  was  deeply 
concerned  in  the  fate  of  one  pro- 
moter. He  was  really  interested  : 
he  hung  upon  Jack's  lips,  which 
were  not  particularly  quick  to 
open.  When  Jack  did  open  them, 
if  his  speech  was  not  of  gold,  it 
fell  like  a  tolerable  imitation  of 
that  precious  metal. 

"As  it  happens,  I  believe  I 
know  the  very  man  you  want. 
The  worst  is,  that  there  is  literally 
no  hope  of  engaging  him." 

"  Who  in  the  world  do  you 
meanl  —  not  Hobbler?  I  had 
thought  of  him ;  but  he  is  booked 
already  for  the  Government  of 
Northern  Australia." 
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"  Hobbler !  pooh !  pooh !  Forgive 
me,  Sir  Stamford,  but  I  am  sur- 
prised. Hobbler,  as  no  one  knows 
better  than  you,  is  a  simple  mar- 
tinet among  upper  clerks — a  mere 
man  of  routine — only  fitted  to  go 
in  leading-strings,  and  then  likely 
enough  to  come  to  grief.  No,  I 
was  thinking  of  a  very  different 
individual ;  but  then,  like  Hobbler, 
he  is  booked  already." 

"  Let  me  hear  his  name  at  any 
rate?" 

"  I  mean  David  Moray  of  Glen- 
conan,  a  great  landed  proprietor  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  who  made  a 
large  fortune,  besides,  in  mercantile 
pursuits  in  China." 

"  I  know  him,"  answered  Sir 
Stamford,  and  his  face  fell.  "  I 
have  met  him  at  Winstanley's,  and 
I  did  not  think  much  of  him.  To 
be  sure,  he  did  understand  some- 
thing about  the  East,  for  I 
remember  his  waking  up  on  a 
discussion  about  Chinese  tariffs. 
But  he  had  little  to  say  about 
anything  else,  and  I  heard  he  had 
come  to  utter  grief  in  that  Scottish 
bank  business.  He  is  a  connection 
of  yours,  by  the  way,"  added  Sir 
Stamford,  suspiciously. 
.  "  He  is  a  connection  of  mine — a 
near  connection,  and  a  great  friend ; 
and  that  perhaps  is  your  only  chance 
of  securing  his  invaluable  services. 
Don't  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I 
am  pressing  them  on  you.  Should 
anything  of  the  kind  come  round 
to  Moray,  he  would  send  both  you 
and  me  to  the  mischief.  He  is  the 
most  independent-minded  man  I 
ever  met,  and  the  shrewdest;  with 
extraordinary  fertility  of  resource, 
and  exceptional  decision  of  char- 
acter." 

"Yet  he  has  been  fool  enough 
to  lose  his  fortune  in  that  ridiculous 
bank." 

"To  compromise  it,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  indiscretion  on 
his  own  part."  Jack  explained  all 
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the  circumstances.  "  And  now  he 
has  laid  new  plans,  and  set  his 
face  as  a  flint  to  carry  them  out : 
if  we  can  induce  him  to  alter 
them  in  any  way,  it  can  only  be 
by  working  on  him  through  his 
daughter." 

And  Jack  explained  again,  with 
certain  amplifications  and  reserva- 
tions. "  I  bet  ten  to  one  you  don't 
enlist  him,"  he  went  on ;  "  so  I 
may  tell  you  what  I  know  him 
to  be,  without  the  slightest  false 
delicacy.  In  the  first  place,  he 
is  a  man  of  the  nicest  honour, 
whose  word  would  be  better  than 
his  bond  to  his  employers.  At 
this  moment  he  has  resigned  the 
fruits  of  a  life's  labour  rather  than 
owe  a  shilling  beyond  what  he  can 
pay.  Quixotic,  between  you  and 
me.  But  what  will  you  have  1  No 
man  is  absolutely  perfect,  and 
perfect  honesty  should  be  a  useful 
quality  in  your  factotum.  But 
honourable  as  he  is,  he  is  a  shrewd 
man  of  the  world,  and  has  been 
gathering  experience  all  his  days 
in  an  unruffled  course  of  success- 
ful adventures.  He  used  to  be 
hand  in  glove  with  every  prince 
and  potentate  between  the  Chinese 
ports  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 
His  fame  would  go  before  him  to 
Sumatra,  if  it  has  not  been  pub- 
lished there  long  ago.  He  is  the 
very  man  to  turn  your  resources 
to  account,  —  copper,  gold,  and 
diamonds — coal,  cotton,  nutmegs, 
cinnamon,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
He  could  make  the  coolies  and  the 
working  folks  love  him  like  their 
father ;  he  would  put  down  dis- 
turbances with  the  strong  hand  ; 
he  would  deal  summarily  with  the 
Dutch  pretensions  they  have  no 
power  to  enforce.  But  what  am 
I  dreaming  of,  and  why  should 
I  tantalise  you  ?  Moray  has  booked 
a  passage  for  Singapore  in  the  Fire 
King,  and  he  is  not  a  man  to  go 
back  from  his  plans.  A  pity,  isn't 
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it?  But  it  cannot  be  helped. 
But  God  bless  me,  Sir  Stamford,  I 
must  bid  you  good  night !  Your 
agreeable  conversation  has  carried 
me  on  to  11.30,  and  I  have  an 
appointment  in  Lombard  Street 
to-morrow  before  I  turn  up  in 
Whitehall." 

"  A  moment,  Venables — just  a 
moment.  Really  I  have  had  no 
time  to  think.  And  you  say  there 
is  no  hope  of  treating  with  Mr 
Moray  ?  " 

"  None  whatever,  so  do  not  bother 
about  it.  I  am  really  sorry  I  said 
anything  on  the  subject.  Unless, 
indeed,"  said  Jack,  coming  back  to 
his  companion,  whose  slow  medi- 
tations were  outstripped  by  his 
volubility — "unless,  indeed,  as  I 
said  before,  anything  were  to  be 
done  through  his  daughter ;  and 
that  seems  like  seething  the  kid  in 
its  mother's  milk — seducing  Moray 
through  the  domestic  affections. 
Well,  good  night." 

"  What  a  hurry  you  are  in  !  Sit 
down  for  a  moment.  You  are 
talking  nonsense  when  you  speak 
of  seducing  him  through  the  affec- 
tions. If  we  chose  to  engage  him, 
we  should  make  it  worth  his  while 
— worth  any  man's  while, — that  I 
can  tell  you." 

"  Make  it  worth  his  while  ! "  re- 
peated Jack  slowly,  subsiding  into 
his  seat  again.  "Make  it  worth 
his  while  !  Well,  as  we  are  upon 
the  subject,  you  may  give  me  a 
notion,  once  for  all,  of  the  terms 
the  Company  would  be  willing 
to  offer.  They  would  not  sway 
Moray  from  a  settled  resolution 
by  a  hair's-breadth  ;  but  they  might 
possibly  be  used  as  arguments  by 
his  daughter  —  and,  believe  me, 
that  Miss  Moray  will  be  our  best 
advocate."  Unobserved  by  Sir 
Stamford,  it  will  be  seen  that  Jack 
had  assumed  a  tacit  solidarity  of 
common  interest. 

On  that  hint  and  in  his  excite- 


ment Sir  Stamford  spoke,  nam- 
ing terms  which  would  have  made 
Jack  open  his  eyes  had  he  not 
by  an  effort  half  closed  them 
languidly. 

"That  might  do,"  he  observed, 
sleepily. 

"  Do !  I  should  think  so,  in- 
deed," growled  Sir  Stamford. 

"  Yes ;  that  might  possibly  do. 
But  there  would  be  another  point, 
and  of  more  importance  than  mere 
pecuniary  considerations." 

"  And  what  may  that  be  ?  " 

"  Moray  would  insist  upon  hav- 
ing his  hands  unfettered,  to  act  as 
agent  and  Resident  under  unlim- 
ited responsibility,  for  which  he 
must,  of  course,  be  ready  to  an- 
swer. I  need  hardly  say,  that  at 
that  distance  from  headquarters, 
the  stipulation  will  be  entirely  in 
your  own  interest.  But  as  you 
and  I  know  Moray  better  than 
the  Board  of  Directors — as,  in  fact, 
he  would  be  nominated  through 
your  influence,  as  your  own  man 
— it  must  be  understood  that  he 
may  count  upon  you  for  arranging 
that." 

"  Can  you  put  off  your  engage- 
ment in  the  City  to-morrow  morn- 
ing 1 "  demanded  Sir  Stamford,  ab/- 
ruptly. 

"  It  would  be  awkward  and 
most  inconvenient;  but  I  daresay  I 
could  manage  it — that  is  to  say,  if 
I  thought  it  would  help  you  over 
your  difficulty." 

"  Come  to  my  house,  then,  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  I  will  give  you  a 
more  decided  answer,  so  far  as  a 
single  member  of  the  Board  may 
speak.  It  would  be  altogether 
opposed  to  my  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness to  settle  matters  of  such  im- 
portance in  a  club  smoking-room, 
close  upon  the  stroke  of  twelve." 

"  Hooked,  by  Jove  ! "  ejaculated 
Jack,  in  an  outburst  of  self-com- 
placency and  gratitude,  as,  taking 
leave  of  the  City  magnate  on  the 
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club  steps,  he  saw  him  safely 
ensconced  in  his  brougham.  "  I 
don't  think  he  is  likely  to  break 
away — but  there  is  no  knowing ; 
and  I  wish  the  morning's  inter- 


view were  well  over.  What  fools 
some  sharp  fellows  are,  to  be  sure  ! 
though  he  may  thank  his  stars  if 
he  gets  Glenconan  for  his  presi- 
dent." 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. — THE   COMPANY  S   NEW   RESIDENT. 


Little  did  Moray  think,  as  he 
went  down  the  steps  at  the  Fen- 
church  Street  Station  one  dreary 
day  in  November  to  take  a  train 
to  the  docks  to  revisit  the  Fire 
King,  with  feelings  strongly  in 
sympathy  with  that  most  dismal  of 
metropolitan  stations  —  little  did 
he  think  that  at  the  very  moment 
he  was  the  subject  of  an  animated 
discussion  at  the  Board  of  the  Su- 
matra Colonisation  Company.  So 
it  was,  however  :  Sir  Stamford  had 
"  taken  him  up";  and  Sir  Stamford 
invariably  managed  to  have  his 
way  with  his  fellow  -  directors. 
After  what  we  have  seem  of  him, 
it  need  not  be  said  that  he  was  far 
from  an  able  man ;  but  he  made 
none  the  worse  chairman  on  that 
account,  as  chairmen  go.  He  had 
the  knack  of  using  other  men's 
brains  ;  and  now  he  was  driving 
home  all  the  arguments  with  which 
Jack  had  primed  him  two  even- 
ings before  and  in  their  subsequent 
interviews.  Indeed  he  would  have 
produced  Mr  Yenables  in  court, 
had  he  not  feared  to  betray  him- 
self as  the  mouthpiece  of  a  mere 
boy.  Jack  would  have  been  im- 
mensely nattered  to  hear  how  the 
chairman  echoed  and  re-echoed 
him.  Of  course  Sir  Stamford  had 
been  brought  to  believe  in  his  new 
protege,  and  was  persuaded  that  in 
sending  Moray  on  this  mission  he 
was  doing  his  best  for  Sir  Stamford 
Scraper  and  his  shareholders. 

"  A  man  of  iron,  gentlemen — a 
constitution  case-hardened  by  long 
exposure  in  the  East — an  unrival- 
led knowledge  of  the  oriental  trade 


— a  personal  acquaintance  with 
half  the  potentates  there.  A  born 
leader  of  other  men — always  pre- 
disposed to  peace  from  his  mer- 
cantile training,  but  ready  to  fight 
should  fighting  be  indispensable— 
easy-natured,  but  with  extraordi- 
nary determination  of  will — great 
readiness  of  resource — the  hand  of 
iron  under  the  glove  of  silk — the 
sort  of  autocrat  who  will  keep 
things  straight  with  the  European 
settlers,  and  will  be  worshipped 
by  the  natives.  Then  he  is  a 
gentleman  of  family  and  powerful 
political  connections  —  a  circum- 
stance which,  I  need  not  remind 
you,  may  save  us,  should  there  be 
difficulties  raised  at  home  as  to  our 
working  the  charter." 

"  You  know  him  well,  then  1 " 
asked  one  old  gentleman,  inno- 
cently. He  was  an  ex  -  colonial 
governor,  verging  on  dotage. 

Sir  Stamford  coughed,  but  was 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

"  Mr  Moray  has  lived  much 
abroad,  Sir  George.  I  cannot 
boast  of  so  close  a  personal 
acquaintance  as  I  should  desire. 
But  I  appreciate  his  high  character 
thoroughly,  and  am  glad  to  say  we 
have  not  a  few  intimate  friends  in 
common." 

In  short,  as  the  upshot  of  the 
proceedings,  the  Board  passed  a 
unanimous  resolution  that  it  would 
be  eminently  desirable  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Company  to  engage  the 
services  of  David  Moray,  Esquire 
of  Glenconan,  as  their  acting  man- 
ager and  Resident  in  the  East. 
The  Board  further  granted  its 
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chairman  discretionary  powers 
to  conduct  the  negotiations — ap- 
pointing a  special  meeting  for  an 
early  day  to  receive  and  confirm 
his  report. 

The  first  impulse  of  Jack  Ven- 
ables,  when  he  had  carried  off  a 
triumph  so  brilliant  and  unex- 
pected, was  to  rush  away  to  his 
cousin  with  the  joyful  news.  On 
second  thoughts,  he  resolved  to 
restrain  himself,  and  by  a  sublime 
effort  of  self-sacrifice  decided  to 
say  nothing  to  her  in  the  meantime. 
Sir  Stamford's  advances  to  her 
father  would  be  more  of  an  agree- 
able surprise  ;  and  it  would  be  the 
better,  for  the  scheme  that  lay  so 
near  to  her  heart,  that  she  should 
be  ignorant  of  the  Company's  pro- 
posals. She  would  know  well 
enough  and  soon  enough  who  had 
aided  her  so  effectually  ;  and  alas  ! 
and  after  all,  what  did  it  matter  1 

Moray  had  come  back  from  the 
Victoria  Docks  almost  at  the  same 
hour  as  before ;  and  the  lunch  had, 
if  possible,  been  rather  more  mel- 
ancholy than  on  the  former  occa- 
sion. The  day  of  departure  was 
drawing  nigh  ;  his  determination 
•was  firm  as  ever;  and  Grace,  to 
her  sad  disappointment,  had  heard 
not  a  word  from  Jack.  "  He  may 
have  been  able  to  do  nothing  for 
us,"  she  thought.  "  I  hardly  hoped 
that  he  could.  But  at  all  events, 
he  might  have  sent  a  message  to 
say  he  had  not  forgotten  us," 
— when  a  lumbering  barouche 
drove  up  to  the  door,  and  a 
bulky  footman  descending  from 
the  box,  performed  a  tremendous 
cacophony  on  the  knocker,  which 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  house. 

"  Sir  Stamford  Scraper  !  "  ejacu- 
lated Moray,  glancing  at  the  card. 
"  I  know  the  man  by  name ;  he  is 
on  the  direction  of  no  end  of  com- 
panies. Made  a  fortune,  they  say, 
and  perhaps  lost  it  again,  by  elec- 


tric lighting.  What  can  he  possi- 
bly want  with  me  1  Ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  walk  up-stairs." 

Grace  muttered  something  unin- 
telligible, and  clasped  her  hands 
nervously  under  the  table.  "A 
message  from  Jack,"  she  thought 
to  herself;  and  she  was  sensible 
of  something  like  a  cold  perspira- 
tion. Whether  she  had  suffered 
or  been  happy,  she  would  have 
found  it  hard  to  tell,  during  the 
mortal  hour  and  a  quarter  during 
which  her  father  remained  closeted 
with  his  visitor. 

Yet  the  main  points  of  the  busi- 
ness between  the  gentlemen  had 
been  settled  promptly  enough. 
With  all  his  "  bumptiousness," 
which  may  be  used  for  want  of 
a  better  word,  Sir  Stamford  was 
enough  of  a  man  of  the  world  to 
be  able  to  unite  suavity  to  dignity 
when  it  suited  him.  He  thought 
too  well  of  himself  to  be  a  vulgar 
toady ;  but  he  could  be  winningly 
courteous  to  his  superiors  or  to 
men  whom  he  hoped  to  use.  And 
Jack  had  sounded  Glenconan's 
trumpet  to  such  purpose,  that  Sir 
Stamford  came  prepared  to  soothe 
the  chieftain's  Highland  pride. 
Nothing  could  be  in  better  taste 
than  his  self-introduction :  there 
was  a  happy  mixture  of  respect 
with  courtly  friendliness. 

"The  object  of  my  visit  must 
be  my  apology  for  presenting  my- 
self unceremoniously ;  though  I 
need  hardly  say  how  gratified  I 
feel  at  any  opportunity  which 
enables  me  to  improve  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr  Moray.  We 
have  met  at  dinner  more  than  once, 
as  perhaps  you  may  remember." 

Moray,  as  it  happened,  did  not 
remember ;  but  he  bowed,  and 
begged  his  visitor  to  be  seated. 
Thereupon  Sir  Stamford,  full  of 
his  purpose,  went  straight  to  his 
point  without  circumlocution. 

It  would  be  little  to  say  that 
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Moray  was  taken  aback  ;  he  was 
astounded.  By  this  time  he 
thought  he  had  pretty  nearly 
"  dree'd  his  penance,"  as  the  Scotch 
say,  for  any  indiscretions  of  his 
early  youth.  And  in  the  thick 
darkness  that  had  been  gathering 
about  him — in  the  dismal  sense  of 
approaching  separation  from  all  in 
the  world  he  loved  most  dearly, — 
he  had  begun  to  doubt  of  a  benefi- 
cent Providence.  He  had  striven 
his  best  to  acquiesce  in  its  decrees  : 
he  had  reminded  himself  that  he 
was  being  purged  of  the  faults  he 
had  lamented.  All  the  same,  he 
had  been  murmuring  ;  and  for  the 
life  of  him,  he  could  not  help  it. 
The  friends  in  whom  he  had 
trusted  had  failed  him — they  had 
given  him  little  but  fair  words ; 
and  he  had  taken  his  passage  for 
the  East  in  desperation  and  as  a 
pis  alter,  with  the  prospect  of 
groping  in  the  decline  of  his  life 
after  the  fortune  he  had  followed 
in  his  youth  so  cheerily. 

Now  all  seemed  likely  to  change 
as  by  an  enchanter's  spell,  and  the 
recollection  of  his  doubts  and  fears 
humiliated  him.  Faithless  and 
unbelieving,  the  way  had  never- 
theless been  opened  up ;  and  the 
worldly-minded  and  prosaic  Sir 
Stamford  was  the  messenger  select- 
ed by  Providence.  Such  a  post  as 
the  smooth-spoken  Baronet  came 
to  offer  him  was  the  very  posi- 
tion he  would  have  desired.  It 
offered  his  ambition  noble  oppor- 
tunities :  it  left  his  arms  free ;  he 
might  do  much  to  retrieve  his  for- 
tunes and  secure  a  competency  for 
his  beloved  daughter ;  he  might 
do  more  in  a  few  years  as  a  benev- 
olent despot  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, than  he  could  accomplish 
as  a  private  individual  through  a 
lifetime  in  East  London.  For 
the  bank,  devouring  monster  as 
it  might  be,  could  hardly  swal- 
low more  than  he  at  present  pos- 


sessed. Had  Sir  Stamford  known 
all,  he  might  have  spared  much  of 
his  breath  ;  he  had  caught  his  fish 
ere  the  net  had  well  been  cast. 

But  knowing  nothing  of  what 
was  passing  in  Moray's  mind — and 
as  the  canny  Scot,  though  perfectly 
civil,  retained  his  mask  and  kept 
his  own  sage  counsel — Sir  Stamford 
was  lavish  of  satisfactory  pledges. 

"I  need  not  say,"  he  went  on, 
confidentially,  "that  I  am  aware 
we  must  pay  for  such  a  man  as 
you.  It  would  be  the  worst  econ- 
omy driving  too  close  a  bargain 
with  any  gentleman  we  send  out 
on  so  important  a  mission.  You 
must  know  something  of  the  re- 
sources we  hope  to  develop ;  and 
if  we  are  to  achieve  a  great  suc- 
cess, they  ought  to  be  developed 
speedily.  In  our  territory  of  Sar- 
ambang,  which  stretches  along  the 
sea-coast  for  fifty  miles  or  more, 
and  covers  heaven  only  knows 
how  many  square  leagues,  the 
natural  riches,  I  believe,  are  prac- 
tically inestimable.  We  can  grow 
anything  from  cotton  and  sugar 
to  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs. 
The  streams  that  may  be  applied 
to  purposes  of  irrigation  run  some- 
times over  sands  of  gold,  or  more 
often  through  the  deep  alluvial 
deposits  containing  the  germs  of 
still  greater  natural  riches."  There 
Sir  Stamford,  in  opening  the  flood- 
gates of  his  eloquence,  was  quoting 
from  the  Company's  original  pro- 
spectus— which,  be  it  said  by  the 
way,  was  based  on  reports  more 
reliable  than  is  generally  the  case 
in  similar  productions. 

As  Moray  listened  with  close 
attention,  from  time  to  time  throw- 
ing in  an  observation  or  asking 
a  question,  the  chairman  came  to 
believe  in  him  more  and  more.  He 
had  evidently  all  the  threads  of 
oriental  commerce  at  his  finger- 
ends  :  he  would  know  how  to  pull 
them  in  time  and  place.  Thence 
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Sir  Stamford  passed  on  to  the 
political  situation.  There  were 
native  chiefs  to  be  conciliated  or 
subsidised,  as  economically  as  pos- 
sible. There  were  formidable  neigh- 
bours, with  hereditary  piratical  pro- 
clivities, who  must  either  be  kept 
at  bay  or  crushed  in  case  of  need. 
There  was  the  Dutch  Government, 
which  claimed  a  shadowy  sover- 
eignty over  great  part  of  the  great 
island  of  Sumatra,  even  in  districts 
whither  it  had  never  sent  a  soldier, 
and  where  it  had  never  shown  its 
tricolour.  The  Dutch  had  no  well- 
founded  pretension  to  any  part  of 
the  lands  embraced,  in  the  Com- 
pany's concession.  Nevertheless 
they  might  possibly  give  trouble, 
as  there  was  little  question  they 
would  desire  to  do. 

On  that  dark  and  delicate  politi- 
cal ground,  Moray  showed  himself 
even  more  at  home  than  in  com- 
mercial matters. 

"I  ought  to  know  the  Malay 
nature,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  lived  and 
fought  and  traded  among  Malays 
for  a  good  part  of  my  life." 

Then  he  went  on  to  talk  of  the 
intricacies  of  Straits  politics,  which 
would  be  useful  precedents  for  con- 
ducting affairs  in  Sumatra.  "  For 
those  Malay  princes,"  he  went  on, 
"  are  pretty  much  the  same  all  over 
the  world.  Fanatics  in  religion 
when  it  suits  their  purpose,  though 
their  creed  sits  lightly  enough  on 
their  consciences ;  pirates  ever  will- 
ing to  make  prey  of  the  weak,  always 
ready  to  knock  under  to  resolution 
and  rifled  guns ;  and  ruling  their 
subjects  with  such  a  rod  of  iron, 
that  their  subjects  are  always  eager 
to  slip  their  necks  out  of  the  collar. 
Nowhere  is  honesty  a  better  policy 
with  all  classes,  so  long  as  honesty 
is  backed  up  by  pluck,  and  power, 
and  unflinching  will." 

As  he  uttered  that  uncompromis- 
ing maxim,  his  rugged  features  and 
honest  grey  eyes  lighted  up  with 


so  stern  a  gleam  of  determination 
that  Sir  Stamford  for  the  moment 
was  afraid  of  him.  Consequently 
he  respected  him  more  and  more ; 
though  he  felt  like  the  lion-tamer 
who  had  got  hold  of  a  noble  ani- 
mal, that  on  the  faintest  provo- 
cation might  turn  again  and  rend 
him. 

He  by  no  means  liked  being  over- 
awed, and  was  not  sorry  to  change 
the  subject,  now  he  was  persuaded 
that  the  future  of  the  Company  was 
safe  in  the  firm  hands  to  which  he 
was  to  confide  it. 

"Well,  my  dear  sir,  there  will 
doubtless  be  details  to  be  discussed 
with  the  directors.  They  will  like 
to  have  their  say  on  the  subject, 
though  we  may  consider  everything 
practically  settled.  In  fact  they 
have  given  me  carte  blanche  to  treat, 
by  a  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
Board.  And  I  can  hardly  perhaps 
pay  a  higher  tribute  to  your  busi- 
ness qualities  when  I  remind  you, 
that  though  you  have  gained  my 
entire  confidence,  not  a  word  has 
passed  between  us  as  to  pay  and 
appointments." 

Moray  laughed. 

"It  is  an  oversight  I  should 
never  have  deemed  I  could  be  guilty 
of.  It  is  not  my  habit — be  assured 
of  that.  But  que  voulez-rous  ?  For 
a  year  or  two  now,  I  have  been  out 
of  the  way  of  trading;"  and  he  added, 
with  a  somewhat  melancholy  smile, 
"  I  was  learning  to  comport  myself 
as  a  gentleman  of  fortune.  More- 
over, I  was  persuaded  by  your  talk 
from  the  first,  that  such  a  Company 
under  a  chairman  of  such  intelligent 
views  could  not  fail  to  be  sufficiently 
liberal.  And  I  am  bound  to  add," 
he  went  on,  in  a  burst  of  his 
natural  frankness,  "that  the  situa- 
tion you  offered  suited  my  ideas  so 
well,  that  the  pay,  important  as  it 
is,  became  somewhat  of  a  secondary 
consideration." 

Nothing  could  have  shown  the 
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progress  that  Moray  had  made  in 
the  dogmatic  opinion  of  the  self- 
important  chairman,  than  the  fact 
that  this  rash  avowal  did  not  affect 
him  unfavourably.  The  day  before, 
it  would  have  been  a  good  reason 
for  lowering  the  terms ;  now,  if 
anything,  it  tended  to  raise  them. 
He  had  hit  upon  the  shrewdest  of 
men  of  the  world,  who  would,  not- 
withstanding, set  the  interests  of 
the  Company  before  his  own.  After 
all,  a  trifle  of  pay  more  or  less 
meant  nothing  to  the  personal 
dividends  of  the  chairman ;  while 
a  man  who  could  make  the  Company 
flourish  was  veritably  a  pearl  of 
inestimable  price. 

"  Well,  the  matter  has  been  left 
in  some  measure  in  my  hands,  and 
perhaps  you  may  have  seen  by 
this  time  that  I  am  not  one  to 
haggle  with  such  a  man  as  you. 
What  say  you  to  a  fixed  allowance 
of  £2500  per  annum  ?  There  is  a 
Government  House,  and  a  monthly 
allowance  which  you  may  fix  your- 
self to  cover  the  table — for  you 
will  be  expected  to  entertain  your 
subordinates,  and  give  your  secre- 
tary, &c.,  the  run  of  your  larder. 
Besides  that,  you  have  two  per  cent 
on  the  net  profits  of  all  exports 
from  the  Settlement.  At  the  low- 
est figures  of  late  years,  it  should 
come  to  nearly  as  much  as  your 
fixed  salary;  with  management  like 
yours  it  may  be  ever  so  much  more. 
So  give  me  your  hand  on  it,  and 
let  us  clench  our  bargain." 

Moray  gave  his  hand  and  gripped 
that  of  the  other  man  with  a  fer- 
vour that  touched  him  in  more 
ways  than  one.  He  felt  inclined 
to  blow  his  smarting  fingers  ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  he  liked  the  warmth 
of  the  grasp.  It  seemed  to  him 
as  if  this  lion  of  the  jungles  was 
licking  the  liberal  hand  that  fed 
him.  A  thought  occurred  to  him 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Mr  Moray, 


that  we  are  friends  for  life,  I  hope, 
as  well  as  political  and  commercial 
partners,  may  I  beg  a  favour  of 
you  in  the  name  of  the  Board  1  It 
strikes  me  that,  in  the  interests  of 
the  shareholders  and  their  shares, 
an  appointment  like  this  should  be 
solemnised  with  some  ceremony. 
Will  you  give  us  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  at  a  little  banquet 
before  you  sail  1  Place,  the  Albion 
in  Aldersgate  Street ;  time,  to  be 
arranged  in  consultation  with  my 
colleagues." 

Moray  made  a  wry  face  ;  but  it 
was  no  time  to  stand  upon  trifles. 
"  Of  course  I  shall  come,  and  with 
great  pleasure,  Sir  Stamford,  since 
you  ask  me.  But  I  must  warn 
you  that,  like  Moses,  I  am  no 
orator ;  and  that  if  you  parade 
your  lawgiver  and  leader  in  public, 
you  will  probably  show  him  to  dis- 
advantage." 

"  Oh,  I  will  be  your  Aaron,  and 
say  anything  you  may  leave  un- 
said," returned  Sir  Stamford,  with 
infinite  readiness.  "  I  don't  want  to 
flatter  you ;  but  simply  showing 
the  leading  shareholders  the  new 
resident  will  send  up  the  shares 
in  anticipation  of  the  future." 

"  Be  it  as  you  will,"  said  Moray, 
smiling.  "  If  you  think  show- 
ing your  Sumatra  shareholders  a 
Highland  deer-stalker  will  have 
such  an  eflfect,  it  would  be  childish 
indeed  to  refuse  to  parade  myself. 
But  by  the  way,  Sir  Stamford,  and 
at  the  risk  of  falling  further  in 
your  good  opinion,  there  is  another 
question  I  had  forgotten.  I  have 
been  so  absorbed  in  the  object  of 
your  visit,  that  I  have  never  asked 
to  what  or  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  it." 

"  Oh,  ah,  very  true,"  said  Sir 
Stamford,  stammering.  To  tell 
the  truth,  in  his  satisfaction  at 
having  made  prize  of  Moray,  he 
had  forgotten  Mr  Venables,  and 
was  very  willing  to  forget  him. 
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"Ah,  very  true:  well,  the  fact  is, 
that  I  had  long  known  Mr  Moray 
most  favourably  by  reputation. 
Mr  Winstanley,  and  other  men 
connected  with  the  East,  have 
often  spoken  of  you.  But  I  con- 
fess it  was  a  chance,  more  than 
anything  else,  that  put  our  present 
fortunate  arrangement  into  my 
head.  I  chanced  to  meet  a  young 
friend  of  mine  and  a  connection  of 
yours  at  a  club  the  other  night — 
young  Venables.  We  got  talking 
about  Sumatra  and  oriental  trade, 
and  somehow  your  name  came  up. 
The  hint  was  enough  for  me,  and 
on  the  hint  I  acted." 

Moray  saw  it  all,  and  his  first 
impression  was  one  of  mortifica- 
tion. The  world  had  indeed  been 
turned  topsy-turvy  with  him,  since 
the  day,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
when  he  had  been  patronising  an 
impetuous  boy  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  wealth  and  wisdom.  Now 
the  boy  had  "  been "  and  helped 
him  to  such  a  position  as  he  had 
hardly  dared  to  covet.  There 
was  a  passing  impulse  to  throw 


up  the  whole  affair ;  but  then  he 
thought  of  Grace,  and  almost 
simultaneously  of  good  Jack  Ven- 
ables. To  dream  of  refusing  his 
help  in  the  circumstances  —  to 
reject  his  warm-hearted  services 
on  the  score  of  his  youth — could 
only  be  a  temptation  of  the  devil. 
What  a  pity  it  was  that  Grace 
could  not  love  the  boy,  and  lighten 
an  almost  intolerable  load  of  obli- 
gation !  Well,  there  was  time  to 
think  about  all  that;  and  it  re- 
minded him  that  Grace  must  be 
on  the  tenter-hooks  of  expectation. 
Though  they  were  living  in  very 
modest  lodgings,  it  was  only  due 
to  Sir  Stamford,  humbug  as  his 
last  confession  might  make  him 
appear,  to  introduce  him  formally 
to  his  daughter. 

And  Grace's  gratitude  and  cordi- 
ality—  for  she  had  not,  like  her 
father,  got  a  glimpse  behind  the 
scenes — confirmed  the  Baronet  in 
his  friendly  feelings.  He  thought 
the  better  of  himself,  if  possible, 
for  being  in  a  position  to  patronise 
these  interesting  proteges. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. THE   CUP   AND   THE   LIP. 


"Oh,  Jack,"  was  all  Grace's 
greeting  to  her  cousin  when  he 
made  his  appearance  at  the  lodg- 
ings in  Ebury  Street,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  on  the  day  of  Sir  Stam- 
ford's call.  At  first  her  heart 
was  too  full  for  words ;  but  her 
looks  were  more  eloquent  than 
any  speech  could  have  been.  She 
found  her  voice  subsequently,  and 
had  enough  to  say ;  but  that  look 
and  simple  ejaculation  were  more 
than  sufficient  for  Mr  Venables. 
For  once  he  stammered,  and  was 
almost  as  tongue-tied  as  she ;  for 
once  he  honestly  tried  to  make 
little  of  his  services,  instead  of 
magnifying  them.  It  was  waste 
of  breath,  and  perhaps  he  was  not 


sorry.  Grace  would  not  have  it : 
she  would  not  hear  of  the  arrange- 
ment being  due  to  a  happy  ac- 
cident; nor  did  he  care  to  boast 
of  the  subtle  diplomacy  by  which 
he  had  brought  Sir  Stamford  to 
the  point,  by  judiciously  befooling 
him.  Remembering  what  she  had 
refused  him,  and  how  he  had  re- 
paid her,  she  glorified  his  generos- 
ity more  and  more,  as  her  emotions 
fairly  got  the  mastery.  She  hardly 
knew  what  she  said,  yet  her  eyes 
said  more  than  her  lips.  How  far 
Leslie  would  have  liked  it,  I  can- 
not say.  He  would  have  been  less 
than  man  had  he  not  been  jealous  ; 
and  never  had  his  lady-love  looked 
more  beautiful.  For  once  he  was 
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altogether  out  of  her  mind  ;  yet  all 
the  time  her  heart  was  true  to 
him.  Had  Jack  been  given  over 
to  his  old  self-seeking — had  he 
been  so  far  left  to  himself,  en- 
couraged by  her  praises  and  her 
smiles,  as  to  say  a  word  of  the 
old  love,  or  to  hint  at  the  old 
suit, — he  would  have  lost  in  one 
second  all  he  had  gained.  It  was 
his  grand  disinterestedness  she 
exalted  and  adored ;  and  though 
she  spoke  of  love,  she  only  liked 
him. 

Nor  did  Jack,  who  had  been 
studying  his  cousin  pretty  closely 
of  late,  fail  to  comprehend  her. 
All  the  same,  he  enjoyed  those 
first-fruits  of  his  kind  action.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  heroically 
to  spare  nothing  in  her  service  :  it 
was  no  fault  of  his  if  success  had 
come  so  easily,  and  it  was  only 
right  that  she  should  take  the  will 
for  the  deed.  So,  like  a  cat  bask- 
ing in  the  sun,  and  being  delight- 
fully stroked  and  tickled,  he  rolled 
himself  over  metaphorically,  and 
abandoned  himself  to  the  caresses. 

And  as  the  French  proverb 
says  the  appetite  comes  in  eating, 
Jack  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  do- 
ing good  actions  so  much  that  he 
determined  —  again  I  follow  the 
French — not  to  pull  up  in  a  path 
so  seductive.  Already  an  idea 
had  flashed  to  his  receptive  brain, 
that  he  might  handsomely  complete 
his  work  by  coming  to  an  under- 
standing with  Ralph  Leslie.  As 
to  that  he  said  nothing  to  Grace. 
He  had  learned  already  that  in 
that  Machiavellian  benevolence  of 
his,  silence  and  surprises  were  half 
the  battle. 

Leslie  had  already  heard  the 
good  news  from  Moray.  He  would 
have  been  more  than  mortal  had 
he  not  received  them  with  mingled 
feelings.  He  heartily  congratu- 
lated his  uncle  and  his  friend ; 
but  he  had  a  sickening  sinking  at 


the  heart  when  he  thought  of  him- 
self and  his  fortune.  Moray  seemed 
made  independent  of  his  sympathy 
and  self-sacrifice — though  of  that, 
as  he  flattered  himself,  he  felt 
unfeignedly  glad.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  although  Moray  had 
said  nothing  on  the  subject,  he  had 
a  sad  foreboding  that  Grace  was 
to  go  from  him ;  and  God  only 
knew  what  might  happen  in  her 
absence.  He  must  leave  every- 
thing to  God ;  but  meantime  he 
must  be  content  to  suffer.  Tlien 
how  he  did  envy  Jack  Venables ! 
He  almost  feared  that  he  hated 
him.  There  are  some  men  born  to 
luck  in  this  world  ;  while  others  are 
the  hapless  victims  of  their  destiny. 
He  would  have  sacrificed  every- 
thing he  possessed  to  help  his 
uncle  and  Grace.  In  fact,  he  had 
given  up  all  he  possessed,  and 
was  wearing  himself  out  in  a  gar- 
ret— it  really  was  a  tolerably  com- 
fortable set  of  rooms  —  that  he 
might  get  a  living  by  literature 
and  poetry,  when  the  fortunate 
Mr  Jack  Venables  swaggers  in, 
and  by  the  simple  breath  of  his 
mouth  changes  everything  as  by 
enchantment.  Truly  the  luck  of 
some  men  was  wonderful,  and 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to 
their  merits. 

Thus  ruminating,  he  heard  a 
familiar  knock ;  and  his  impulse 
was  to  ring  and  bid  the  servant 
deny  him.  Second  and  better 
thoughts  prevailed.  "  Let  Jack 
come  up  and  parade  his  good 
deeds ;  it  is  only  the  foretaste  of 
my  future  sufferings." 

Jack  did  come  up  ;  but  he  came 
in  like  a  breath  of  June,  rather 
than  the  rough  March  whirlwind 
Leslie  had  apprehended.  His 
manner  was  almost  deprecating ; 
he  was  evidently  ill  at  ease. 

"You  have  heard  the  news  about 
Glenconan  1 "  he  asked. 

"  I  have ;    our  uncle   has    just 
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been  with  me.  He  well  knew  how 
deeply  I  was  interested  ;  and  I 
need  not  say  how  glad  I  am." 

But  as  he  spoke,  he  felt  he  lied  ; 
and  he  knew  well  that  his  looks 
belied  him.  Jack  smiled,  and 
began  to  be  more  at  his  ease. 

"  You  are  glad  of  course,  because 
you  always  think  of  others  before 
yourself;  but  between  ourselves, 
and  in  the  frankness  of  friendship, 
it  brings  rather  a  heavy  blow  on 
you." 

"It  is  a  sad  separation,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  see  them  go ;  but  in 
the  circumstances,  I  can  conceive 
of  nothing  better  for  him." 

"No  doubt.  And  this  engage- 
ment of  his  will  be  a  blessing  to 
Grace ;  for  she  will  insist  011  his 
taking  her  with  him,  and  I  am 
persuaded  he  will  not  refuse." 

"  So  I  supposed,"  exclaimed  Les- 
lie, almost  savagely.  He  winced 
under  Jack's  remark,  which  he 
found  equally  true  and  ill-timed. 

It  was  the  show  of  irritation  for 
which  Jack  had  manoeuvred.  He 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
and  looked  full  in  his  friend's 
face. 

"  My  dear  old  fellow,  let  us  have 
done  once  for  all  with  this  nonsense, 
which  is  unworthy  of  the  like  of 
us.  Let  us  play  our  cards  down  on 
the  table.  I  loved  Grace  dearly ; 
I  found  she  loved  you  passionately, 
and  only  liked  me ;  I  have  given 
her  up.  I  know  in  my  conscience 
she  has  chosen  wisely ;  I  have  never 
forgotten  that  day  above  Loch 
Rosque.  You  will  have  her  for 
your  wife  and  your  life-companion, 
and  an  angel  does  not  fall  to  the 
lot  of  every  man.  You  surely  do 
not  grudge  me  the  poor  satisfaction 
of  sparing  her  the  separation  from 
her  father,  and  smoothing  the  way 
to  her  marriage." 

"  I  never  asked  her  for  my 
wife,"  murmured  Leslie. 

"  You  have  only  to  ask  and  to 
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have :  'tis  I  who  tell  you  so ; 
though  it  may  be  a  work  of  super- 
erogation confirming  you  in  your 
convictions.  Yes,  you  and  Grace 
will  be  happy;  and  so  shall  I,  in 
my  own  way  and  somewhat  later." 

Leslie,  though  wretched  enough 
in  the  meantime,  on  his  own  ac- 
count, felt  a  great  pity  for  Jack  at 
losing  Grace,  and,  like  Grace,  was 
so  deeply  touched,  that  he  felt  it 
difficult  to  express  himself.  In  his 
forgetfulness  that  circumstances 
had  been  fast  moulding  and  purify- 
ing the  other  man,  he  reproached 
himself  for  having  so  much  under- 
valued him. 

"You  make  far  too  much  of 
that  little  affair  on  Loch  Rosque. 
I  only  did  what  any  one  else  might 
have  done  ;  and  now,  at  all  events, 
you  have  wiped  off  the  score,  and 
left  a  heavy  balance  on  the  other 
side." 

"  Let  that  flea  stick  to  the  wall, 
as  Donald  Ross  would  say.  I 
know  all  about  that  day,  and  so 
does  Donald.  But  I  had  wellnigh 
forgotten  what  I  have  come  spe- 
cially to  speak  about.  There  is  no 
time  to  be  lost,  as  to  making  your 
arrangements  for  going  out  with 
the  Moray s." 

"  For  going  out  with  the  Mo- 
rays  !  "  echoed  Ralph.  "  What  in 
the  world  do  you  mean,  Jack  ? " 

"  What  I  say,"  answered  Jack,, 
sharply.  "  You  have  been  our 
uncle's  right-hand  man  all  through 
this  bank  business.  You  are  en- 
gaged, or  as  good  as  engaged,  to  his 
daughter.  You  have  nothing  I 
know  of  to  keep  you  now  in  this 
country — all  the  liquidation  busi- 
ness can  be  done  by  deputy  or 
correspondence ;  so,  if  I  were  in 
your  shoes,  I  should  volunteer  for 
Sumatra." 

"And  in  what  capacity,  may  I 
ask  V  responded  Leslie,  half  inquir- 
ingly, half  incredulously. 

"  Why,  as   the  new  Resident's 
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secretary.  The  place,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  not  been  yet  filled  up. 
It  is  quite  indispensable  that  the 
president  should  have  a  secre- 
tary ;  and  the  Board,  you  may  be 
certain,  will  not  interfere  with  his 
choice." 

Leslie  sat  silent  and  reflecting. 
The  visions  of  bliss  opened  before 
him  dazzled  him  :  a  long  sea- 
voyage  in  the  society  of  Grace ;  a 
family  life  under  the  roof  with 
Grace  and  her  father;  the  assur- 
ance that,  should  it  please  him  to 
ask  her  hand,  neither  she  nor  yet 
her  father  would  refuse  it.  And 
all  this  was  planned  for  him  by  his 
generous  rival,  who  could  do  more 
in  his  favour  than  any  one  else. 
He  sat  silent  and  reflecting  still ; 
but  lest  Jack  should  possibly  deem 
him  ungrateful,  he  reached  out  a 
hand. 

Whereupon  Jack  warmed  up, 
becoming  at  once  practical  and 
playful. 

"Nothing  in  this  world  could 
have  turned  out  more  happily  for 
you,  my  dear  boy.  The  moment 
you  get  the  appointment, — and 
that,  as  I  need  hardly  repeat  to 
you,  is  safe  —  for  think  what  a 
blessing  your  collaboration  will  be 
to  Glenconan, — the  moment  you 
get  the  appointment,  your  marriage 
is  as  good  as  arranged.  It  is 
all  a  question  of  delicacy  and  the 
opportune  moment.  Then  your 
health  comes  in.  You  know  what 
Cutler  told  you — that  you  were 
as  strong  as  I,  or  Glenconan,  or 
Donald  Ross,  but  that  change  of 
scene  and  distraction  from  care 
were  imperative.  Well,  by  what 
we  propose,  your  anxieties  disap- 
pear; and  as  for  change  of  scene, 
you  will  have  enough  of  that  in  all 
conscience.  I  don't  know  how 
that  poem  of  yours  may  have  pro- 
gressed. I  am  quite  sure  that  if 
you  stay  on  in  town,  it  might  be 
your  elegy  and  inscribed  on  your 


tombstone ;  but  only  think  of  the 
inspirations  you  may  draw  from 
moonlight  and  cool  shadows  under 
the  noonday  blaze  in  the  spice- 
groves  of  the  South  and  the 
tropical  forests ! " 

Leslie  smiled,  and  naturally 
yielded  to  the  seductions. 

"  But  you  are  aware  how  Moray's 
difficulties  arose ;  and  you  know, 
too,  that  duty  bids  me  see  him 
through  them." 

"  Perhaps ;  though  that  is  a 
question  for  casuists.  But  hoV, 
may  I  ask,  can  you  help  him 
better,  while  his  liquidation  hangs 
on  hand  and  drags  on,  than  by 
accepting  a  certain  income  with 
free  quarters,  and  leaving  your 
leisure  moments  at  liberty  for 
literary  pursuits  1  You  have  been 
living,  as  I  know,  parsimoniously 
on  your  rental.  Now  you  may 
leave  it  to  accumulate  against  con- 
tingencies." Besides,  if  you  owe 
something  to  your  notions  of 
honour,  you  owe  much  more  to 
Grace.  How  would  she  feel  when 
her  father's  affairs  are  straightened 
out,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  will 
be,  if  you  had  made  an  unhappy 
despatch  of  yourself  in  the  mean- 
time by  working  or  worrying  your- 
self to  death  1 " 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
Leslie  yielded  to  reasoning  which 
was  so  strongly  backed  up  by 
his  inclinations.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  Moray  was  only  too 
happy  to  take  a  fast  friend  with 
him  to  the  antipodes  as  secretary, 
sympathiser,  and  confidential  ad- 
viser. There  had  been  no  further 
question  as  to  his  child  accom- 
panying him  now.  He  had  merely 
made  some  faint  resistance  for 
form's  sake.  And  as  he  felt  that 
her  marriage  with  Ralph  Leslie 
was  preordained,  it  would  be 
well  for  her  happiness  that  her 
lover  should  accompany  them. 
Besides,  if  he  could  assist  Leslie 
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to  a  new  career,  he  owed  it  to 
him,  since  Leslie's  rental  had  been 
given  up  to  a  reserve  fund  for 
the  liquidators  to  draw  upon. 

So  the  articles  of  agreement 
were  signed  and  sealed.  The  Board 
of  the  Sumatra  Company  gave  a 
superb  banquet  to  the  new  Resi- 
dent, at  which  Moray  spoke  with 
knowledge  and  sound  sense,  which 
recommended  him  alike  to  directors 
and  shareholders ;  at  which  Sir 
Stamford  spoke  diffusely,  more  to 
his  own  enjoyment  than  that  of 
his  audience;  and  at  which  Mr 
Leslie,  as  the  Resident's  secretary, 
was  likewise  landed  upon  his  legs. 

The  departure  was,  on  the  whole, 
less  sad  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Moray's  spirits  had 
risen  with  the  relief  from  the 
depression  of  inactivity  ;  his  heart 
beat  high  with  his  hopes  of  an 
active  and  useful  career,  in  which 
he  might  win  fame  with  a  second 
fortune.  Then  he  had  regained  the 
daughter  he  half  feared  he  had  lost. 
As  for  Grace,  she  had  won  her 
point,  and  was  going  in  the  com- 
pany of  her  father  and  her  lover 
to  visit  the  fairyland  of  the 
southern  tropics.  While  Leslie, 
already  a  different  man,  with 
health  in  his  face,  and  elasticity 
in  his  muscles,  had  been  lifted  up 
to  the  seventh  heaven  of  happiness. 
He  was  ashamed  that  he  did  not 
feel  more  deeply  at  parting  with 
his  mother — the  more  so  that  the 
lady  had  been  detained  in  the 
North  by  a  sharp  attack  of  in- 
fluenza ;  but  though  he  loved  her 
dearly,  he  could  not  help  himself, 
and  then  he  hoped  to  see  her  again 
very  speedily. 

And,  with  a  single  exception, 
the  little  group  of  friends  who 
had  come  on  board  to  bid  good- 
bye to  the  travellers,  had  no 
special  reason  for  being  in  low 
spirits.  There  were  Sir  Stam- 
ford and  a  brother  director,  ex 
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ojficio,  who,  of  course,  had  no 
cause  to  feel  anything  but  pleased, 
and  whose  presence  was  a  check  on 
any  possible  effusiveness.  There 
was  Winstanley,  saying  every- 
thing that  was  polite  and  kind, 
repeating  his  assurances  as  to 
taking  every  care  of  everything 
and  everybody  at  Glenconan,  but 
as  cheerful  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Sumatra  Company.  There  was 
Julia,  occasionally  whispering  into 
Grace's  ear,  and  weeping  on  her 
neck,  when  at  last  she  took  leave 
of  her ;  but  perhaps  not  altogether 
sorry,  for  private  reasons  of  her 
own,  that  her  fascinating  friend 
was  booked  for  the  antipodes. 
And  there  was  Jack  Venables, 
rather  more  voluble  and  decidedly 
more  noisy  than  was  natural  even 
to  him  ;  though  a  close  observer — 
Miss  Winstanley,  for  example — 
might  have  remarked  that  his 
volubility  came  by  fits  and  starts. 
And  he  was  silent  and  distract- 
ed for  a  time,  though  with  a  sad- 
dening sense  of  happiness,  when 
Leslie,  leading  him  aside,  fairly 
broke  down  in  vain  efforts  to 
express  his  devoted  gratitude. 

"  That  day  on  Loch  Rosque ! 
— that  day  on  Loch  Rosque ! " 
he  ejaculated,  in  answer  to  Jack's 
reminder.  "It  is  unworthy  of 
your  good  sense,  Jack,  to  be 
perpetually  harping  upon  that. 
I  say,  in  the  words  of  the  war- 
like Israelitish  Judge,  '  What  have 
I  done  in  comparison  of  youl' 
and  you  know  that  I  am  speak- 
ing the  truth.  No  fellow  ever 
acted  more  nobly  than  you  have 
done ;  and  it  is  the  more  to  your 
credit,  though  very  little  to  mine, 
that  only  a  year  ago  I  did  not 
believe  it  was  in  you.  For  the 
future,  behave  as  you  will,  I 
at  least  can  never  misunderstand 
you." 

"  Have  it  your  own  way,  then, 
my  good  fellow — have  it  your  own 
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way,"  answered  Jack,  lightly,  re- 
turning the  grasp  of  his  friend 
with  one  hand,  while  he  passed 
the  other  rapidly  over  his  eyes. 
"  But  heaven  keep  us  in  our 
senses  !  what  have  we  here  ? " 

For  Leslie  had  chosen  that  the 
interview  should  take  place  in  the 
bustle,  while  the  steamer  was  cast- 
ing off  her  moorings  in  the  docks, 
and  most  people  were  occupied 
about  their  own  concerns.  And 
the  interview  had  been  interrupted 
by  a  tall  Scotch  deer-hound,  that 
had  charged  Mr  Yenables  in  a 
transport  of  excitement,  and  now, 
with  a  paw  upon  each  shoulder, 
was  rubbing  a  muzzle  against  his 
cheeks. 

"  Bran  here  !  Bran  on  the  Fire 
King  !  Then  be  sure  that  Donald 
Ross  cannot  be  far  off.  And  there 
the  villain  is — see,  Ralph,  behind 
the  funnel,  looking  half  proud  and 
more  than  half  ashamed  of  himself ! " 

Perceiving  that  he  had  been 
detected,  Donald  shuffled  forward. 
His  honest  face  flushed  up  with 
pleasure  for  a  moment  at  the 
cordial  greeting  of  his  two  young 
friends ;  yet  Donald  was  sad,  and 
looked  almost  as  careworn  as 
Leslie  had  seemed  but  a  fortnight 
before.  As  he  told  his  master 
afterwards,  who  was  more  moved 
than  he  would  have  cared  to  own, 
at  the  unexpected  meeting — • 

"  You  see,  Glenconan,  I  could 
not  put  up  with  the  thought  that 
you  would  be  going  away  again, 
though  but  for  a  bit,  and  me  never 
to  set  eyes  upon  you.  Then  there 
was  Miss  Grace  too — my  blessing 
on  the  face  of  her.  I  would  be 
minding  it  well,  she  might  be  sure, 
when  she  was  far  away,  and  yet  I 
was  fond  to  get  another  glimpse  at 
it.  So  I  sat  down  and  wrote  pri- 
vately to  the  English  young  lady, 
and  she  was  very  kind  and  spoke 
to  the  gentleman,  and  he  gave  me 
permission  to  come  away,  and  pro- 


mised to  say  nothing  of  my  coming. 
But  it's  a  sore  heart  I  have  this 
day,  Glenconan,  and  this  day  the 
glen  will  be  a  valley  of  weeping." 

Glenconan  was  much  touched 
and  somewhat  remorseful.  In  the 
excitement  of  his  new  hopes  he 
had  half  forgotten  to  be  sorry, 
partly  perhaps  because  his  sanguine 
nature  was  already  predicting  a 
happy  home-coming.  But  the  sim- 
ple grief  of  the  poor  dependants 
he  was  leaving  was  a  reproach 
to  him,  though  God  knew  he  havd 
felt  for  them  deeply,  so  long  as  he 
had  believed  himself  to  be  ruined. 
And  besides,  the  apparition  of  the 
old  keeper  and  the  presence  of 
Bran,  who  was  now  fawning  and 
crouching  at  his  feet  in  the  little 
cabin,  came  to  him  in  a  fresh 
breath  from  his  native  hills,  and 
brought  a  flood  of  bright  and  sad 
reminiscences.  Donald,  with  his 
native  shrewdness  and  delicacy, 
read  what  was  passing  in  his  mas- 
ter's mind,  though  he  waited  re- 
spectfully for  the  master  to  speak. 

"  I  know,  Donald — I  know  it 
well ;  and  my  own  heart  would  be 
wellnigh  broken  but  that  I  believe 
that  things  are  brightening  for  us. 
You  must  tell  them  all  that  I  look 
forward  to  a  happy  return,  and 
that  we  will  have  greater  doings 
next  time  than  the  last." 

He  knew  that  his  words  were 
commonplace,  but  what  better 
could  he  say  *?  Though  he  felt  to 
Donald  as  to  an  old  friend,  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  unbosom  him- 
self to  an  inferior :  as  it  was,  he 
had  been  more  sentimental  than 
was  his  habit.  He  was  a  man  of 
generous  deeds  and  deep  feelings, 
rather  than  of  smooth  phrases. 
But  Donald,  who  had  been  only 
waiting  the  opportunity,  broke  out 
in  words  of  such  absolute  confi- 
dence in  Glenconan's  return,  that 
in  that  hour  of  farewells  they  came 
as  omens  of  encouragement  des- 
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lined  to  recur  to  his  memory  in  his 
exile.  And  Donald  ended  real- 
istically— 

"  And  we  will  be  gathering  the 
oak  out  of  the  bogs  and  stacking 
the  old  fir -roots  against  the  day 
when  we  will  have  the  whole  of 
the  country  in  a  blaze,  from  the 
rocks  of  Loch  Rosque  to  the  cairn 
upon  Funachan." 

When  the  friends  of  the  travel- 
lers were  getting  ready  to  go  ashore 
at  Gravesend,  Donald,  in  spite  of 
the  sorrows  of  the  parting,  was  a 
proud  and  comparatively  a  happy 
man.  Were  not  the  words  of  his 
master  ringing  in  his  ears,  "  Your 
visit  has  done  me  a  world  of  good  "  1 
and  did  not  he  carry  away  as  a  re- 
membrance from  his  young  mistress, 
with  whom  he  had  a  long  and  con- 
fidential tete-ci-tete,  the  very  bit  of 
blue  ribbon  she  had  been  wearing 
round  her  beautiful  neck  1  The  only 
"  scene  "  was  made  by  Bran ;  and 
Bran,  not  unreasonably  jealous  of 
Finette —  who  had  been  adopted 
so  unaccountably  as  one  of  the 
travelling  party — crept  under  the 
sofa  in  his  master's  cabin,  and 
showed  his  teeth  when  they  tried 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  come  forth. 
The  dog  knew  well  that  Glenconan 
was  going;  and  Donald,  hurt  at 
the  preference,  for  once  had  spoken 
to  him  roughly. 

The  boat  from   Gravesend  was 


rowed  alongside,  and  a  clerk  clam- 
bering up  the  side,  held  out  a 
telegram.  "  Mr  Ralph  Leslie  on 
board?"  he  asked,  in  a  business- 
like manner — the  impassible  mes- 
senger of  fate.  Ralph  seized  the 
particoloured  envelope  with  a  sad 
foreboding,  and  tore  it  open  with 
trembling  fingers. 

"  Pray  hold  on  with  the  boat 
for  a  moment.  I  shall  go  ashore 
with  you." 

He  pulled  himself  together  with 
an  effort.  With  that  mob  of  people 
curiously  looking  on,  it  was  neither 
the  time  nor  the  place  for  a  display 
of  feeling.  There  was  no  time  for 
explanations.  He  passed  the  tele- 
gram to  the  astonished  Moray,  and 
Grace  read  it  over  her  father's 
shoulder.  He  rushed  down  to  his 
cabin,  shouted  for  a  steward,  and 
returned  on  deck  carrying  his 
smaller  luggage.  A  hurried  leave- 
taking  ;  a  hasty  half  -  embrace  of 
Grace — some  hundred  pairs  of  eyes 
were  centred  on  them ;  a  final  clutch 
of  the  hand  from  her  father,  with 
a  "  Not  good-bye,  my  dear  boy,  but 
ait  revoir," — and  Ralph  was  almost 
tumbled  down  the  ladder  by  the 
impatient  officer  on  duty.  As  the 
boat  shoved  off  and  the  steamer 
forged  ahead,  there  was  an  excla- 
mation from  one  of  the  men — 
"  Look  to  the  lady  !  she  has 
fainted  !  " 
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OUR   BREACH   WITH   THE   AMERICAN    COLONIES. 


IN  June  of  this  year  exactly  a 
century  had  passed  since  King 
George  III.  received  Mr  Adams, 
the  first  ambassador  from  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Great 
Britain.  The  interest  of  that 
event  has  always  been  warm  in 
these  kingdoms ;  but  the  period 
should  become  more  instructive 
than  it  has  been  in  former  years, 
now  that  speakers  and  writers 
among  us  are  gravely  recommend- 
ing a  farther  dismemberment  of 
the  empire.  The  losses  occasioned 
to  the  mother  country  by  the  war 
which  preceded  the  separation  of 
the  American  colonies,  and  then 
by  the  separation  itself,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  strongly 
insisted  upon  by  historians  of  the 
times,  but  they  must  have  been 
sensibly  felt.  Especially  must 
have  been  felt  the  sudden  aboli- 
tion of  colonial  appointments,  and 
the  drying  up  of  the  outflow  which 
the  plantations  had  afforded  to  our 
superabundant,  restless,  and  enter- 
prising population.  I  fancy  that 
a  great  deal  more  would  have  been 
left  for  our  enlightenment  under 
those  heads,  had  it  not  been  that 
the  French  Revolution  followed  so 
quickly  upon  our  loss,  and  swal- 
lowed up  the  first  calamity  in  one 
still  greater.  The  closeness  with 
which  we  were,  and  long  continued 
to  be,  occupied  with  French  affairs, 
may  also  explain  why  the  jealousies 
and  animosities  of  the  contest  with 
America  died  out  on  our  side  of 
the  Atlantic  so  much  more  quickly 
than  they  did  on  the  other.  The 
Americans  had  not,  as  we  had,  a 
new  and  engrossing  struggle  to 
divert  their  feelings ;  and  so  they 
continued  to  nurse  the  wrath  and 


keep  it  warm,  that  had  been  en- 
gendered in  the  days  of  Chatham 
and  Lord  North.  It  is,  I  believe, 
by  no  means  a  rule  in  history 
that  the  nation  which  gets  the 
better  of  a  war  or  a  dispute  is  the 
more  placable.  And  certainly,  in 
this  case,  the  success  of  the  Ameri- 
cans did  not  dispose  them  to  "  abate 
their  manly  rage  "  at  a  time  when 
later  events  had  made  our  loss  of 
America  appear  to  us  a  very  old 
story. 

Britain  seems,  when  she  could 
take  her  eyes  from  Napoleon  and 
look  about  her,  to  have  felt  un- 
willing that  all  old  ties  should  be 
severed ;  and  to  have  desired  that 
if  we  could  be  no  longer  com- 
patriots, America  and  ourselves 
should  .  remember  that  there  was 
an  old  relationship  that  was 
thicker  than  water.  Our  writers 
persisted  in  calling  the  Americans 
our  cousins,  but  were  not  answered 
in  a  very  genial  tone.  Indeed, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
at  the  time  of  the  disruption,  the 
United  States  have  now  been 
peopled  from  so  many  of  the  airts, 
that  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the 
whole  nation  as  related  to  us 
Britons.  In  New  England  and 
one  or  two  of  the  older  plantations 
we  have  kinsmen  no  doubt ;  but 
our  cousins,  in  a  strict  sense,  must 
be  traceable  in  only  a  few  States 
of  the  Union. 

Possibly  the  disinclination  to 
fraternise  shown  by  the  Americans 
was  fostered  by  the  unlucky  im- 
pression made  by  many  of  the 
books  of  travels  in  America  writ- 
ten by  British  subjects.  Mrs 
Trollope  made  immense  mischief ; 
and  Marryat  and  Dickens  did 
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not  mend  matters.  Haliburton's 
works,  although  full  of  satire,  do 
not  appear,  to  have  excited  near 
so  much  wrath  ;  for  he  had  the 
art  of  seeming  good-natured  when 
pretty  severe.  Miss  Martineau 
held  out  the  olive-branch  and  did 
something  towards  softening  ani- 
mosities. Of  course  we  were  made 
aware  of  the  republican  indigna- 
tion :  it  was  lucky  for  us,  perhaps, 
that  the  skill  of  their  writers  in 
wounding  was  not  equal  to  their 
will  to  strike.  I  ought,  however, 
in  writing  thus,  to  make  most 
honourable  exception  of  an  Ameri- 
can writer,  who,  flourishing  while 
the  old  jealousy  was  at  its  height, 
and  being  certainly  endowed  with 
much  humour  and  a  polished  wit, 
was  far  superior  to  the  rancorous 
feeling  which  was  so  general. 
Washington  Irving  is  the  writer 
of  whom  I  am  thinking,  a  man 
who  would  have  been  an  honour 
to  any  land.  I  used  to  study  his 
works  a  good  deal  at  one  time, 
and  I  cannot  recollect  in  them 
any  passage  exhibiting  spite  or  ill- 
humour  towards  the  English,  while 
there  is  large  store  of  genial,  pol- 
ished, and  entertaining  writing. 
No  American,  perhaps,  has  written 
in  such  a  cosmopolitan  spirit  as  he. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  our  readers  of  light  literature 
to  yawn  over  the  fashionable  pro- 
ductions of  the  day  notwithstand- 
ing their  merit,  and  to  long  for  a 
diversion.  To  any  one  so  ennuye 
I  would  recommend  a  reference  to 
Irving's  '  Sketch  -  Book '  and  his 
'Tales  of  a  Traveller.'  These  are 
not  such  "  screaming  "  productions 
as  many  of  Dickens's  stories,  nei- 
ther have  they  the  moral  bite  of 
poor  old  Thackeray;  still  less  are 
they  of  kin  to  Ainsworth's  'Jack 
Sheppard '  and  the  Newgate  class 
of  novels.  But,  without  intending 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  detract 
from  either  of  the  two  celebrated 
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men  first  mentioned  above  (over 
whose  pages  I  have  enjoyed  many 
an  hour  in  paroxysms  of  what  may 
be  called  literary  riot),  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  style  of  Irving  was 
more  thorough-bred  than  that  of 
either  of  them.  As  to  Ainsworth, 
he  was  many  stages  below  the 
American  in  refinement.  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  the  latter  will 
be  found  to  recall  the  humour  and 
the  elegance  of  Addison  more  for- 
cibly than  any  writer  of  this  cen- 
tury does  it.  I  don't  know  how  I 
should  feel  to-day  on  reperusing 
his  story  of  'The  Devil  and  Tom 
Walker ' ;  but  I  can  assure  any  one 
who  cares  for  my  experience  that 
I  used  to  read  and  re-read  it  with 
thorough  enjoyment.  He  has  also 
a  tale  called  '  Golden  Dreams '  very 
much  to  be  commended.  '  Rip 
van  Winkle '  never  faded  from 
memory,  and  requires  no  reviving, 
spite  of  its  age. 

There  was  another  leading  Eng- 
lish writer  contemporary  with 
those  whom  I  have  named  above, 
who,  if  he  had  had  a  little  more 
humour,  would  in  many 'modes  of 
his  lyre  have  much  resembled 
Irving.  I  mean  the  first  Lord 
Lytton.  Of  course  I  remember 
that  his  lordship's  genius  traversed 
many  a  field  of  literature  on  which 
Irving  never  ventured  ;  yet  where 
they  were  on  common  ground  they 
were  not  unlike. 

Another  American  writer  who 
was  favourably  known  in  Britain 
while  the  waters  of  Marah  were 
yet  unsweetened,  was  N.  P.  Willis. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  put  him 
on  the  same  level  as  Washington 
Irving;  but  he  was  like  him  in 
superiority  to  prejudice,  and  in 
the  endeavour  after  broad  and 
worthy  sympathies.  He  not  only 
came  among  us  with  an  amicable 
disposition ;  but  he  cemented  the 
good  relations  which  were  begun 
at  his  appearance  among  us  by 
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wooing  and  wedding  an  attractive 
English  girl.  I  have  had  many 
acquaintances  who  remembered  the 
time  of  Willis's  courtship,  of  which 
Woolwich  was  the  scene.  That 
was  when  William  IV.  was  king, 
when  '  Pickwick '  was  coming  out 
in  numbers,  and  when  the  "  Dog's- 
meat  Brigade,"  as  it  was  derisively 
called,  was  fighting  under  De  Lacy 
Evans  for  Isabella  of  Spain.  Men- 
tion of  Willis  and  his  love-making 
brings  back  to  me  a  Woolwich 
story  told  me  by  a  friend  who 
remembered  those  times  well. 
There  had  been  an  infamous  at- 
tempt there  to  raise  an  ill-feeling 
against  somebody  connected  with 
the  garrison,  by  the  dropping  of 
unsigned  letters.  The  secret  stab- 
bers  knew  their  work  so  well  that 
they  did  not  throw  their  poison 
in  the  way  of  people  of  influence, 
who  would  probably  have  treated 
it  with  contempt,  but  cast  it  before 
silly  gossiping  beings,  who  would 
be  sure  to  give  it  all  the  publicity 
possible.  Among  those  communi- 
cated with,  was  a  young  officer  of 
long  tongue  and  weak  brain,  who 
picked  up  one  day  in  his  barrack- 
room  a  paper  which  had  evidently 
been  thrown  through  the  open 
window.  Of  course,  although  he 
did  not  believe  a  word  of  the 
slander,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
telling  all  his  acquaintance  of  the 
document  which  he  had  found, 
characterising  it  as  scurrilous,  in- 
famous, and  so  on. 

"Dear  me  !  "  said  a  lady  in  one 
of  the  groups  among  whom  he  was 
circulating  his  news,  "  who  can 
have  been  so  wicked  ?  I  suppose, 
Mr  P ,  the  thing  was  anony- 
mous." 

"Indeed,"  replied  P ,  "you 

may  say  that  as  much  as  you  like. 
It's  about  the  most  anonymous 
thing  /  ever  saw,  and  I've  seen  a 
great  deal." 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  altogether 
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tedious  if  I  mention  here  that  in 
the  house  of  Willis's  father-in-law 
was  frequently  to  be  seen  the  lady 
who  sat  for  Mrs  Leo  Hunter  in 
'Pickwick.'  Indeed  I  have  been 
told  that  it  was  in  that  house  that 
Dickens  photographed  her.  The 
authors  of  '  The  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses '  used  to  visit  there  at  the 
same  period. 

I  can  recollect  the  Beecher-Stowe 
period  and  all  the  excitement,  but 
cannot  decide  whether,  on  the 
whole,  the  feeling  between  £he 
Americans  and  ourselves  was  im- 
proved by  the  '  Uncle  Tom '  frenzy. 
It  made  the  Southern  States  bitter 
against  us,  without  gaining  us  ad- 
herents, except  among  certain 
abolitionist  bodies,  in  the  North. 
Looking  calmly  at  the  matter  now, 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  Mrs 
Stowe's  book  created  such  furore 
as  undoubtedly  it  did.  We  had 
settled  our  negro  question  nearly 
twenty  years  before,  and  there  was 
at  the  moment  nothing  to  make 
the  public  mind  especially  suscep- 
tible. The  power  of  the  book  it- 
self might  be  set  down  as  the 
efficient  cause  of  all  the  efferves- 
cence ;  only,  if  it  were  so,  the 
power  was  not  for  all  time  nor 
for  a  very  long  time.  One  of 
those  hits  was  made  for  which  it 
is  impossible  fully  to  account  on 
any  fixed  principle,  and  which  go 
to  prove  the  large  power  that  cir- 
cumstances sometimes  exercise  over 
literary  affairs.  There  ought  to 
be  no  such  thing  as  luck  in  what 
is  purely  an  intellectual  matter. 
Yet  who  will  say  that  luck  has 
not  much  to  do  with  ephemeral 
successes  like  this  1  Since  Samson 
lost  his  wager  through  people 
ploughing  with  his  heifer,  there 
have  constantly  been  wheels  with- 
in wheels  to  regulate  the  result 
of  intellectual  achievement. 

Britain    and   America  being  so 
necessary  to   each   other   as   they 
2  M 
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are,  the  probability  is  that  their 
old  feud  would  have  died  out  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  century, 
had  not  their  civil  war  untowardly 
come  in  the  way,  and  the  Trent 
and  Alabama  affairs  occurred.  As 
it  is,  one  may  hope  that  the  two 


countries  are  once  more  drawing 
together  again,  and  that  the  full 
century  which  has  elapsed  since  Mr 
Adams  made  his  bow  in  London 
has  seen,  not  the  worst  only,  but 
the  last  of  the  ill-will  which  operat- 
ed so  detrimentally  for  them  both. 


STORIES   ABOUT   THE    COLONIES. 


Thought  of  our  making  away 
with  our  colonies  has  led  me  to 
reflect  on  the  number  of  people  of 
all  ranks  whom  I  have  known  to 
emigrate  to  them.  Once  these 
outlets  are  gone,  we  shall  find  the 
want  of  them  most  inconvenient. 
It  is,  however,  a  particular  case 
of  emigration  which  takes  posses- 
sion of  me  for  the  moment.  A 
needlewoman  who  had  passed  her 
premiere  jeunesse  bestowed  her 
hand  upon  a  young  artisan,  and 
was  thought  to  have  made  a  good 
match,  for  the  husband  was  well 
to  do.  Things,  however,  did  not 
go  on  so  well  as  they  began.  This 
may  have  been  (although  I  do  not 
know  that  it  was  so)  because  the 
man  followed  two  professions — • 
that  is  to  say,  he  was  a  preacher 
as  well  as  a  mechanic ;  and  the 
cure  of  souls  may  have  distracted 
his  energies  from  his  manual  em- 
ployment. Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
couple  found  it  desirable  to  change 
their  abode,  and  they  started  for 
the  South  Pacific,  whether  to  do 
missionary  or  handicraft  work,  or 
both,  I  cannot  now  recollect.  I 
never  heard  of  their  coming  back 
again,  and  hope  they  may  have 
found  their  new  home  better  to 
live  in  than  their  old.  The  hus- 
band had,  however,  an  aunt — a 
tall,  spare,  and  rather  sour  old 
maid,  by  no  means  fair  to  look 
upon,  but,  like  her  nephew,  much 
given  to  religious  exercises.  Now 
this  spinster,  at  a  missionary  meet- 
ing or  some  other  profitable  assem- 


bly, became  aware  of  some  of  the 
practices  followed  by  the  natives 
of  those  southern  islands,  and  was 
so  deeply  impressed  thereby  that 
she  had  a  dream,  which,  from  her 
emotion  in  telling  it,  must  have 
been  equal  in  horror  to  that  re- 
ported by  "  maudlin  Clarence." 

To  relieve  her  mind  of  the 
affright  left  by  this  vision,  she  did 
what  hundreds  of  simple  country 
folks  are  very  apt  to  do.  As  the 
dream  referred  to  "  foreign  parts," 
she  went  to  take  counsel  with  a 
naval  captain  who  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  world,  though  I  believe 
he  had  been  but  little  among  the 
Pacific  Islands.  Moreover,  he  was 
in  this  case  an  unfortunate  coun- 
sellor to  hit  upon,  because  he  had 
(rather  unjustly,  as  I  fear)  a  not 
very  kindly  recollection  of  the 
sempstress,  who  had  worked  a 
great  deal  at  his  house,  and  whom 
he  had  thought  a  whining,  cant- 
ing creature.  I  knew  the  woman 
well,  and  feel  bound  to  say  that 
I  thought  her  more  cheerful  and 
less  censorious  than  nine -tenths 
of  the  "  unco  guid,"  among  whom 
I  once  had  a  large  acquaintance. 
But  that  by  the  way;  the  captain 
detested  her.  And  now  the  dia- 
logue which  I  am  going  to  tran- 
scribe will  be  understood. 

"Asking  your  pardon,  Cappen 
T.  I've  come  to  you,  because  I'm 
in  great  distress.'1 

"  You  look  out  of  sorts,  Rebecca. 
What's  the  matter  ? " 

"  I've  had  a  terrible  dream,  sir." 
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"  Is  that  all  1  I  know  nothing 
about  dreams.  What's  the  use  of 
coming  to  me  1 " 

11 1  come  to  you,  Cappen,  because 
you've  a-travelled  in  foreign  parts, 
and  know  the  ways  of  the  poor 
heathen  there.  I  dreamed — oh, 
how  shall  I  tell  it?  'Tis  too 
dreadful ! " 

"  Only  a  nonsensical  dream,  my 
good  woman,  after  all." 

"  Nonsensical !  you  won't  call  it 
that  when  you  know.  I  dreamed 
— oh,  mercy  on  me !  I  dreamed  that 
Temperance  was  a  eat." 

"  What  the  deuce  does  that 
mean  1 " 

"Be  they  not  cannibulls  out 
there?" 

"Oh,  I  remember.  New  Zea- 
land, isn't  it  1  Now,  don't  you  be 
frightened.  They  have  been  known 
to  do  such  things ;  but  they'll 
never  touch  her.  She's  a  damned 
deal  too  tough.  Those  villains  like 
tender  food." 

"  You  think  so,  Cappen  ? " 

"  No  doubt  about  it.  A  New 
Zealander  who  would  put  his  teeth 
into  such  leather,  even  if  he  were 
famishing,  would  be  turned  out  of 
his  tribe.  Thing's  impossible." 

"Well,  that  do  ease  my  mind. 
Temperance  isn't  just  a  child,  and 
the  Lord's  mercy  it  is  that  such  is 
the  case.  I  thank  you,  Cappen 
T.  I  shall  be  more  composed 
now." 

The  dream  must  have  been  a 
mere  illusion,  for  I  heard  of  Tem- 
perance being  alive  and  well  some 
years  after  it  was  dreamed.  Possi- 
bly she  nourishes  still. 

While  I  am  musing  on  the 
colonies,  I  will  mention  another 
anecdote ;  but  the  scene  changes 
now  to  the  West  Indies.  The 
negro  servant  of  a  certain  colonel 
out  there  had  a  propensity  which 
not  many  negroes  suffered  from  in 
my  experience.  He  was  rather 
fond  of  strong  waters,  and  would 


occasionally  help  himself  from  his 
master's  bottle.  The  colonel,  hav- 
ing much  suspicion  but  no  proof 
that  this  was  the  case,  privately 
marked  the  height  of  the  brandy 
in  the  bottle  with  chalk.  The 
nigger,  seeing  the  white  streak, 
guessed  why  it  was  put  there,  and, 
with  much  inward  chuckling,  level- 
led up  with  water  after  taking  his 
next  chasse,  saying,  "  Hei !  massa 
dam  cunning,  but  me  cunning 
too." 

Massa,  however,  was  not  at  the 
end  of  his  resources  yet.  He  per- 
ceived the  weakness  of  the  liquor, 
and  guessed  what  had  happened. 
"  Look  here,  Sambo,  you  villain  ! " 
said  he,  "you've  been  helping 
yourself  to  the  brandy.  Now 
mind  I  know  it,  so  take  care 
what  you  are  about." 

"  Me,  massa  !  me  tief  de  brandy  ! 
I  nebber  hear  such  a  ting.  I 
wouldn't  do  it,  sar,  if  it  was  to 
save  for  me  life.  Sepmegad, 
massa !  if  me  was  to  drap  down 
dead  dis  minnit,  me  nebber  touch 
de  bottle.  Try,  now ;  measure 
him,  and  see  if  he  not  so  full 
as  dis  marnin1." 

"  I  have  tried,  and  it  is  rather 
fuller  than  otherwise." 

"  Berry  well,  den,  sar ;  how  can 
massa  say  me  tief  it  when  it 
grow  1 " 

"  Your  challenge  about  measur- 
ing, you  rascal,  only  confirms  my 
suspicion  of  what  you  have  been 
at.  You  have  drunk  some  of  the 
spirit,  and  filled  the  place  of  it 
with  water." 

"  Drink  de  'pirit  an'  put  watter  ! 
My  —  my  —  my  king  !  Ladgad  ! 
what  is  we  to  hear  nex  ?  Prapsin 
me  bin  tief  massa's  beeftake  and 
giv  him  billy-goat,  or  put  sage-leaf 
in  the  cannister  and  take  him  tea. 
Me  not  'prised  to  hear  nuttin'  after 
what  massa  say.  Six  year  me  lib 
wid  ole  Cap'n  Coglan  of  de  Slashers : 
him  twice  so  'tingy  as  massa  :  him 
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really  cubbich"  (i.e.,  close,  near, 
literally  covetous) ;  "and  what  him 
tell  me  when  him  cut  for  him 
'tick  ?  Him  say,  '  Sambo,  you 
more  hannester  dan  de  day ;  me 
can  trus'  you  wid  dallars  dat 
nebber  count.' " 

"  Stop  your  jabber,  and  draw 
the  cork  of  that  other  bottle. 
Now  pour  some  of  the  brandy 
into  a  glass.  Very  well.  You 
see  this  little  bead.  If  I  put  it 
into  the  fresh-opened  brandy  it 
floats,  because  the  spirit  is  pure : 
if  I  put  it  into  this  other  that  you 
have  been  tampering  with,  it  sinks, 
because  of  the  water.  So  I  can 
detect  you." 

"  Him  swim  in  de  'trong  brandy, 
and  him  sink  in  de  weak.  Massa 
too  clebber.  It  no  use  trying  for 
impose  upon  massa.  Me  take  only 
lilly  drap — so :  not  enough  for 
drown  a  sand  -  fly,  to  give  ole 
granny  Rap  when  she  hab  pean 
in  de  'tummick ;  and  massa  fine  it 
out.  Hei ! " 

"  Yes,  I  tell  you  again  to  mind 
what  you  are  about,  or  you  will 
certainly  feel  the  cowskin." 

Now  a  friend  of  mine,  whose 
father  had  once  owned  Sambo,  met 
that  delinquent  while  the  detection 
of  this  theft  was  fresh  in  his  mind. 
Deeply  impressed  he  seemed  and 
contrite,  for  he  said,  "Massa  fine 
me  out  wid  a  lilly  dam  bead  " 
(which  Sambo  pronounced  as  a 
dissyllable),  "  when  me  tink  me 
too  many  for  him.  Berry  well. 
If  massa  so  clebber  as  dat,  Gara- 
mighty  is  more  clebberer,  and  will 
fine  out  whatebber  innocent  lilly 
ting  me  do.  It  no  use  tryin'  for 
catch  him.  Me  will  go  an'  jine 
relijjan."  That  meant,  become  a 
member  of  one  of  the  many  reli- 
gious sects  which  were  bidding  at 
that  time  for  the  negro  connection, 
of  whom  the  Baptists  were  by  far 
the  most  successful  fishers  of  men. 
If  he  kept  his  word,  he  was  a  back- 


slider; for,  after  no  very  long 
time,  he  got  fum-fum  for  purloining 
again. 

Sambo  was  a  Creole,  two  or  three 
generations  off,  perhaps,  from  the 
ancestor  or  ancestress  who  had  un- 
dergone the  mid-passage.  I  have, 
however,  come  across  some  native 
Africans,  who  were  on  the  whole 
not  half  such  rogues  as  the  darkies 
who  had  been  bred  under  the 
white  man's  rule.  They  never 
got  to  speak  a  very  intelligible 
dialect  of  English  ;  and  most  of 
them  remained  all  their  days  in  a 
primitive  state.  I  can  remember 
one  day  when  I  was  out  in  the 
woods  with  a  companion,  ready  to 
shoot  a  parrot  or  a  wild  pig,  to 
cut  down  a  cabbage -tree  or  to 
capture  a  yellow  snake  —  when, 
in  short,  we  were  trying  by  any 
means  to  kill  a  tropical  day — that 
we  found  ourselves  unexpectedly 
on  the  border  of  some  cleared 
ground.  In  this  opening  were 
growing  two  or  three  plantains, 
two  or  three  yams,  pumpkins  of 
some  size,  and  sweet  potatoes;  but 
the  most  remarkable  object  there 
was  a  shed  about  six  feet  long 
and  three  feet  broad,  coming  up 
to  a  ridge  some  two  and  a  half 
feet  high  in  the  centre  of  its 
length,  and  resting  on  the  ground 
at  both  sides.  Its  transverse  sec- 
tion was  a  triangle.  The  construc- 
tion was  simple  in  the  extreme. 
Branches  of  trees,  roughly  trim- 
med, were  set  up  in  pairs,  at 
distances  between  the  pairs  of 
two  feet  or  thereabouts.  Each 
stick  had  been  run  into  the  ground 
at  one  end ;  at  the  other,  that  is  to 
say  at  the  ridge  of  the  shed,  it  was 
bound  by  a  withe  to  its  ally.  A 
few  smaller  wattles  were  inter- 
woven among  the  principals,  and 
the  outside  covered  with  palm- 
thatch.  There  was  scarcely  time 
to  remark  the  ashes  of  a  fire,  and 
an  old  iron  pot  near  the  end  of 
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the  shed,  before  a  grizzled  woolly 
head  was  protruded,  the  owner  of 
which  was,  of  course,  prostrate,  or 
he  could  not  have  lain  under  the 
thatch.  He  proved  to  be  an  old 
African;  and  when  he  perceived 
that  his  visitors  meant  no  harm 
to  him,  he  crept  out,  an  ancient 
eremite  with  marvellously  little 
raiment.  This  interesting  person 
had,  it  seemed,  been  set  free  at 
the  general  emancipation;  and  not 
seeing  the  advantage  of  doing  any 
more  work,  and  not  caring  for 
society,  had  squatted  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  property,  and  built  him- 
self the  habitation  just  described. 
His  supellex  consisted  of  the  iron 
pot  aforesaid,  and  a  hollow  bamboo 
for  water,  with  a  cover  to  it  and 
a  string  to  hold  it  or  hang  it  by. 
His  carpet,  bed,  or  whatever  it 
ought  to  be  called,  was  sedge  ob- 
tained from  some  neighbouring 
pond.  He  informed  us  that  he 
raised  his  own  "  bread-kind  " — i.e., 
yams,  plantains,  &c. — and  that  he 
sustained  himself  therewith,  cook- 
ing some  of  the  food  in  the  iron 
pot.  His  fire,  which  we  had  at 
first  thought  to  be  a  heap  of  cold 
ashes,  was  really  alive,  and  crack- 
led up  on  being  fanned  with  a 
plantain  -  leaf .  He  could  manage 
generally  to  keep  it  going ;  but  if 
it  failed,  he  had  to  go  some  way 
to  the  nearest  hut  to  beg  a  little 
fire,  which  he  would  carry  back  in 
a  calibash.  His  matchet,  or  small 
cutlass,  served  for  horticultural  pur- 
poses, and  for  dinner-knife ;  and 
an  old  hoe  sufficed  him  for  plant- 
iiig.  In  this  calm  retreat  he  passed 
his  days ;  liable  to  ejectment,  but 
not  in  much  danger  of  it. 

The  only  information  we  could 
get  from  him  was  "  Massa  buy  me 
a  bea,"  the  last  words  meaning  at 
the  bay.  Why  he  had  taken  to 
solitary  squatting  could  not  be 
ascertained  ;  but  laziness  probably 
had  much  to  do  with  the  choice. 


He  got  off  his  usurped  garden 
plenty  to  eat  with  extremely  little 
labour.  The  mosquitoes  (which 
wereabouthis  settlement  in  clouds), 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  stif- 
ling oppression  of  the  shelter 
which  he  had  made  for  himself, 
seemed  to  cause  him  no  incon- 
venience. The  poet's  line, 

"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below," 

was  certainly  exemplified  here ; 
but  what  an  existence  it  must 
have  been !  After  "  we  left  him 
alone  in  his  glory"  that  day,  I 
never  saw,  and  I  don't  think  I 
ever  heard  of,  him  again. 

About  the  time  when  I  saw  this 
old  recluse,  an  event  happened  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  my  dwelling, 
which,  although  one  reads  about 
such  occurrences  now  and  then, 
does  not  often  come  within  one's 
actual  experience.  I  mean  a 
drum-head  court-martial — a  sum- 
mary method  of  dealing  with  mili- 
tary offences  which  has  rarely  been 
resorted  to  for  many  years  past. 
In  the  colony  of  which  I  write 
there  was  then  a  white  regiment, 
not  one  of  the  nicest  in  the  service, 
nor,  if  all  tales  be  true  that  have 
been  told  about  it,  a  very  harmoni- 
ous one  as  regarded  its  officers. 
Possibly  its  character  may  in 
some  degree  be  explained  by  say- 
ing that  it  was  commanded  by  a 
man  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks. 
This  colonel,  now  an  elderly  man, 
although  he  undoubtedly  possessed 
many  soldierly  qualities,  knew  not 
the  art  of  making  himself  agree- 
able ;  and  although  he  ruled  with 
a  pretty  tight  hand,  there  was 
very  little  affection  for  him  either 
among  the  officers  or  in  the  ranks. 
His  name  was  Samuel  Sowers,  but 
he  was  generally  known  as  Sour 
Sam. 

Now  as  Sour  Sam's  regiment 
had  been  some  time  abroad,  and  as 
(as  has  been  hinted)  it  did  not 
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work  together  in  perfect  concord, 
it  was  not  altogether  astonishing 
that  a  little  insubordinate  feeling 
sometimes  gathered  in  it.  But 
military  law  was  severe  in  those 
days,  and  Sam  never  hesitated 
to  put  it  in  force ;  so  everybody 
knew  that  indiscipline,  where  he 
was  concerned,  was  a  dangerous 
thing.  It  had,  however,  unfor- 
tunately happened  that  one  of 
those  disturbing  spirits  who  are 
known  in  the  services  as  "law- 
yers "  had  lately  come  out  with  a 
draft  and  done  a  deal  of  mischief. 
He  was  a  long-tongued,  plausible 
knave,  who  managed  to  acquire  a 
certain  influence  among  the  men, 
which  influence  he  used  for  foment- 
ing discontent.  How  far  things 
had  gone  was  never  made  public ; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  some  danger- 
ous plots  were  hatching.  So  far 
as  was  known,  the  colonel  was 
quite  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
things,  and  the  action  he  took 
afterwards  was  quoted  as  proof 
of  his  extreme  readiness  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  on  emergency  :  he 
no  doubt  showed  firmness  and 
decision,  but  I  doubt  whether  he 
could  have  been  kept  in  the  dark 
up  to  the  point  where  he  inter- 
fered— he  was  too  shrewd  and  too 
heedful  for  that. 

Suspecting  evil  or  not,  he  had 
an  ugly  case  to  deal  with  one 
morning.  There  was  a  parade  be- 
tween five  and  six  (thus  early  on 
account  of  the  heat),  and  the  pro- 
ceedings had  not  lasted  long  when 
considerable  unsteadiness  was  ob- 
served in  the  ranks,  particularly 
in  one  wing.  Having  once  or 
twice  called  upon  the  men  to  be 
steady,  and  upon  the  officers  to 
check  disorder,  old  Sam  at  length 
rode  up  to  the  disturbed  point, 
crying,  "  Are  the  men  mad  1  what 
the  devil's  the  matter  ? "  when  his 
eye  lighted  upon  the  "  lawyer  " 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  flinging 


himself  about,  pushing  other  men, 
and  evidently  endeavouring  to 
produce  a  commotion.  "  Let  that 
man  fall  out,"  said  the  colonel. 
"Private  Skinner  to  the  front." 
Private  Skinner  did  not  seem  half 
inclined  to  obey ;  but  his  captain 
coming  up  to  him  and  ordering 
him  out,  he  thought  proper  to  ad- 
vance, but  in  most  unmilitary 
fashion. 

"  Hillo  !  what  the  devil's  this  1 " 
exclaimed  the  colonel.  "  Carry 
your  arms,  soldier,  and  behave  in 
a  less  slovenly  way,  or  I'll  send 
you  to  the  guard-room."  Skinner, 
however,  only  carried  himself  more 
improperly ;  he  flung  down  his  fire- 
lock, and  said  something  about 
having  been  kept  a  cursed  sight 
too  long  on  parade. 

"Oh,  that's  your  idea,  is  it?" 
said  the  colonel.  Then,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  "  Send  a 
corporal  and  a  file  of  men  from 
the  5th  Company  to  make  this 
man  prisoner.  Send  a  drum  to 
the  front.  Fall  out  Captain  Love- 
day,  Captain  Fisher,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Slade,  who  will  immediately 
try  Private  Skinner  of  the  5th 
Company  for  insubordination.  Let 
the  regiment  order  arms  and  stand 
at  ease." 

In  less  than  five  minutes  from 
the  commission  of  his  offence,  Pri- 
vate Skinner  was  arraigned  before 
this  improvised  tribunal.  The  other 
men,  rather  astonished  at  the  un- 
usual occurrence,  were  of  a  sudden 
quiet,  and  looked  curiously  on. 
There  was  little  need  of  formality 
or  evidence.  The  members  of  the 
court  were  themselves  witnesses  of 
the  crime.  In  another  five  minutes 
they  had  pronounced  the  offender 
guilty,  and  sentenced  him  (such  a 
court  was  competent  to  do  so  in 
those  days)  to  receive  two  hundred 
lashes. 

Captain  Loveday  reported  this 
result  to  Colonel  Sowers,  who  was 
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about  to  confirm  the  sentence,  and 
have  it  then  and  there  carried  into 
effect,  when,  always  cautious  and 
cool,  he  said :  "  On  consideration, 
I  won't  confirm  on  the  spot.  The 
man  was  insolent  to  me  personally, 
and  I  must  not  appear  vindictive. 
I'll  dismiss  the  men  to  breakfast, 
but  let  the  assembly  sound  again 
at  ten  o'clock."  The  prisoner  was 
taken  to  the  guard-room,  to  break- 
fast with  what  appetite  he  might ; 
and  the  men  at  their  messes  were 
excited  enough  about  what  had 
happened,  and  the  mischance  which 
had  come  to  the  leader  of  their  in- 
discretions. 

Sour  Sain  took  his  repast  of 
pigeons,  avocado  pears,  bread  and 
honey;  possibly  he  took  counsel  also 
with  himself,  but  I  rather  think 
the  old  chief's  mind  was  made  up 
before  he  saw  his  meal.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  bugle  sounded,  and  the 
regiment  fell  in.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, marched  out  of  the  barrack 
enclosure,  but  to  a  retired  portion 
thereof,  where  a  high  wall  and 
some  palm-trees  made  a  shade. 
Here  it  was  formed  on  three  sides 
of  a  square,  facing  inwards  ;  while 
on  the  fourth  side,  close  to  the 
wall,  stood  the  ugly  triangle,  to 
which  were  fastened  the  transgres- 
sors who  underwent  corporal  pun- 
ishment. The  regimental  doctor 
stood  near,  as  did  also  the  drum- 
major,  and  three  stout  drummers. 

"  March  up  the  prisoner,"  order- 
ed the  colonel.  And  thereupon 
came  forward  an  escort  guarding 
the  rebellious  Skinner,  who  seemed 
sobered  by  his  two  or  three  hours 
of  reflection ;  for  he  looked  pale, 
and  cast  glances  that  were  any- 
thing but  affectionate  at  the  unin- 
viting tripod.  The  sentence  of  the 
court  was  then  confirmed,  and  the 
punishment  ordered  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  spot. 

Skinner,  as  he  took  off  his  coat 
and  prepared  himself  for  his  ordeal, 


quailed  so,  and  put  on  such  a  rueful 
look,  that  the  men,  his  pupils,  who 
were  observing  him,  were  rather 
puzzled. 

"He's  never  flinching?"  whis- 
pered a  grenadier  to  his  left-hand 
man. 

"Not  possible,"  was  the  scarce 

audible  reply ;  "  but,  by !  he 

looks  queer." 

The  faith  of  the  misguided  men 
was  beginning  to  be  shaken.  The 
preparations,  however,  went  pn. 
The  doctor  having  felt  the  prison- 
er's pulse,  made  no  objection  to 
the  punishment  taking  place,  not- 
withstanding a  most  appealing  look 
from  Skinner  to  him.  This  look, 
which  the  men  saw,  disgusted  them 
infinitely;  for  they  like  to  see  a 
culprit,  when  he  has  outraged  the 
law,  go  through  his  expiation  like 
a  man.  In  another  minute  the 
craven  wretch  was  fast  in  position ; 
the  executive  drummer  was  ordered 
to  do  his  duty,  and  the  first  lash 
fell  across  the  man's  shoulders.  He 
had  kept  himself  from  exclaiming 
hitherto,  butnowhe yelled.  ' ' One, " 
called  the  drum-major,  in  a  strong 
ringing  tone,  and  the  cat  fell  again. 
Another  shriek,  and  the  drum- 
major  called  "two"  in  his  impassive 
monotone.  The  third  cut  elicited 
a  long  howl,  and  the  men  by  this 
time  were  visibly  disturbed.  Aud- 
ibly they  were  murmuring,  "  Blast 
him  !  he's  dunghill ; "  "  I'll  never 
drink  nor  play  again  with  such  a 
creature  as  that ; "  while  the  offi- 
cers were  calling,  "  Steady,  men, 
steady.  Look  to  your  front,  and 
not  a  word." 

At  the  drum-major's  announce- 
ment of  "six,"  the  would-be  muti- 
neer, in  his  misery,  after  yelling 
like  a  hound,  cried  out,  pain  and 
terror  making  him  forget  respect 
and  policy — 

"  Sam,  Sam,  let  me  down  this 
time,  and  I'll  never  offend  you 
again  as  long  as  I  live ! " 
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The  colonel,  not  in  the  least  dis- 
composed by  the  familiar  address, 
sat  heavy  on  his  horse,  and  was 
heard  to  mutter — 

"No,  I'll  be  damned  if  I  do.  If 
the  doctor  doesn't  take  you  down, 
you'll  get  your  whole  sentence." 

And  the  miserable  castigation 
went  on.  The  drum-major  had, 
however,  not  got  to  "  twenty," 
when  the  doctor,  observing  the 
fellow's  head  to  droop,  held  up  his 
hand  to  the  drummer  to  arrest  the 
lash,  and  again  felt  the  man's  pulse. 

"  He's  not  fit  to  take  any  more, 
sir,"  called  the  doctor,  raising  his 
hand  to  his  hat. 

"Oh!"  said  the  colonel,  "then 
take  him  down  and  march  him  to 
hospital.  He's  hardly  the  man  to 
lead  a  mutiny." 

A  suppressed  something — it  was 
like  a  muffled  cheer — came  from 
the  ranks  at  this  remark.  The 
officers  again  called  "  Steady,"  and 
"Silence  " ;  the  prisoner  disappear- 
ed ;  and  the  colonel,  before  he 
wheeled  back  into  line,  turned  to 
his  men  and  said — 

"  Soldiers,  that's  not  the  sort  of 
fellow  to  lead  men  with  any  heart 
in  them.  His  behaviour  has  been  a 
better  lesson  than  anything  I  could 
say  if  I  had  talked  for  an  hour." 

He  had  served  in  the  ranks  him- 
self, be  it  remembered,  and  knew 
well  what  the  rank  and  file  were 
made  of. 


Thus  ended  the  drum-head  court- 
martial  ;  but  thus  did  not  end  the 
punishment  of  Private  Skinner, 
the  self-elected  military  tribune. 
Before  his  couple  of  days'  rest  in 
hospital  were  over,  he  was  aware, 
through  the  sick  orderlies,  of  the 
sad  impression  which  his  poltroon- 
ery had  created  among  his  com- 
rades. It  was  not  unusual  to  see 
a  man  take  a  pretty  severe  flogging 
without  flinching  or  making  the 
slightest  moan,  and  this  when  he 
had  been  seduced  by  infirmity  or 
temper  into  breach  of  discipline ; 
but  it  especially  behoved  a  deliber- 
ate offender,  who  had  put  himself 
forward  to  try  conclusions  with  the 
law,  and  to  lead  the  necks  of  others 
into  the  halter,  to  show  that  he  had 
got  some  backbone  in  him.  The 
fellow  was  jeered  at,  annoyed, 
shunned  as  a  comrade,  and  in  every 
permissible  way  made  to  feel  the 
weight  of  adverse  opinion.  I  heard 
that,  when  he  shortly  after  died 
of  fever,  he  considered  his  end  as 
really  a  release.  As  for  Sour  Sam, 
he  became  for  a  time  a  popular 
colonel;  but  he  couldn't,  or  he 
didn't  care  to,  improve  such  occa- 
sions, and  subsided  again  to  his  old 
position — respected  but  not  loved. 
He  was  always,  however,  colonel 
of  his  own  regiment  up  to  the  time 
when,  according  to  the  changes  of 
the  service,  he  ceased  to  hold  a 
regimental  command. 


SOME   DISSENTING   ACQUAINTANCES. 


When,  a  little  above,  I  said,  in 
writing  of  the  semptress  Temper- 
ance, that  I  once  had  a  tolerably 
extensive  acquaintance  among  the 
"  unco  guid,"  I  was  thinking  prin- 
cipally, though  not  exclusively, 
of  Wesleyan  Methodists.  These, 
though  very  rigid  in  matters  of 
conduct,  and  though  a  little  too 
sour  in  some  cases  to  appear  very 


pleasant  to  the  outside  world,  were, 
I  believe,  for  the  most  part  quite 
sincere  Christians,  endeavouring  to 
live  according  to  their  profession. 
They  were,  when  I  knew  most 
about  them,  on  excellent  terms 
with  the  Church  of  England, 
where  they  never  objected  to  at- 
tending service  on  days  which  were 
not  recognised  as  holy-days  by  their 
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own  persuasion,  where  they  were 
for  the  most  part  (and  would  have 
thought  it  a  scandal  if  they  were 
not)  christened  and  married,  and 
in  the  precincts  of  which  they  were 
invariably  buried  according  to  the 
rite  of  the  Establishment.  Their 
rivalry  with  the  State  Church  was 
not  then  political ;  it  was  more  in 
the  way  of  zeal,  sincerity,  and 
bringing  a  sense  of  religion  to  the 
minds  of  the  people.  And  in  this 
emulation  they  were  very  success- 
ful, as  was  apparent  not  only  by  the 
numbers  who  joined  their  societies, 
but  by  the  conduct  of  all  -the  more 
earnest  of  the  Established  clergy, 
who  hastened  to  forsake  the  ways 
of  the  jolly,  sporting,  self-indulgent, 
and  often  not  very  moral  parsons 
of  old  days,  and  to  conform  them- 
selves in  dress,  habits  of  life,  and 
preaching,  to  the  Dissenting  stan- 
dard. The  character  of  Wesley's 
work  was  by  that  time  understood, 
and  in  many  quarters  appreciated. 
That  he  had  been  in  former  days 
most  unjustly  regarded  is  apparent 
from  remarks  in  the  literature  of 
those  times.  I  lately  came  across 
a  passage  in  Walpole's  '  Last  Jour- 
nals '  which  contains  proof  of  how 
cruelly  the  man  was  misunderstood. 
"Wesley,"  saysWalpole,  "the  art- 
ful patriarch  of  the  Methodists,  to 
court  his  patron  Lord  Dartmouth, 
published  a  calm  address  to  the 
colonies,  where  he  knew  it  had  no 
chance  of  being  seen.  He  prob- 
ably hoped  for  a  deanery  or  a 
bishopric." 

Nobody  in  my  time  refused  re- 
spect to  Wesley ;  but  I  think  that 
his  followers,  by  demonstrations  of 
superior  sanctity,  and  by  a  little 
censoriousness  now  and  then,  pro- 
duced two  very  undesirable  effects. 
First,  they  made  the  less  serious 
world  outside  of  their  fold  rather 
spiteful  towards  them,  and  very 
ready  to  mark  and  to  publish  any 
slip  that  one  of  their  fraternity 


might  make;  and  of  course  they 
did  stumble  sometimes.  Second, 
they  caused  the  profaner  spirits 
of  the  day  to  be  more  profane  in 
speech  and  act  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been,  out  of  sheer  re- 
sistance to  the  spiritual  tyranny 
(as  the  profane  ones  called  it) 
which  the  Methodists  had  in  some 
degree  established,  and  were  en- 
deavouring to  extend.  Frequent- 
ers of  ale-houses,  games,  fairs, 
cock-fights,  merry-makings,  and  so 
on,  were  often  hit  very  hard  *by 
the  faithful ;  and  they  retaliated 
by  being  guilty  of  much  irrever- 
ence which,  without  the  so-called 
provocation  of  the  saints,  they 
probably  would  have  kept  clear  of. 

As  regards  the  exultation  with 
which  any  lapse  of  theirs  was 
marked,  I  remember  one  gross 
immorality  committed  under  the 
cloak  of  religion,  which  caused  the 
enemies  of  the  society  very  loudly 
to  blaspheme.  That  was  a  really 
bad  and  damaging  business.  But 
there  were  smaller  failings,  often 
in  the  direction  of  ebriety,  to  which 
some  of  the  poor  souls  were  tempt- 
ed (we  know  what  a  temptation 
drink  is  in  certain  temperaments)  ; 
and  didn't  the  unconverted  call 
"  Fie  upon  them  !  fie  upon  them  ! 
There,  there,  so  would  we  have 
it ! "  I  remember  a  wretched 
preacher  whose  wife  was  afflicted 
with  dipsomania ;  and  I  need 
hardly  describe  the  sort  of  life  he 
led,  between  the  holy  horror  of 
saints  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
impious  satisfaction  of  sinners  on 
the  other. 

One  very  weak  vessel,  a  demon- 
strative brother,  and  a  stickler 
for  mint,  anise,  and  cumin,  more 
than  once  brought  great  scandal 
on  his  people.  He  was  a  butcher ; 
and  one  market-day,  when  suddenly 
the  magistrates  made  an  inspection 
of  weights  and  measures,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  no  steelyard. 
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"This  is  very  strange,"  said  a 
justice ;  "  you  stand  here  selling 
flesh,  and  you've  no  means  of  weigh- 
ing what  you  sell.  How  on  earth 
do  you  arrange  with  your  custom- 
ers?" 

"  I  borreys." 

"  Rather  a  poor  dependence, 
when  all  are  selling,  for  you  to 
weigh  with  other  people's  bal- 
ances." 

The  inspectors  were  not  at  all 
satisfied  :  but  it  was  not  a  punish- 
able offence  to  be  without  a  steel- 
yard ;  and,  though  feeling  them- 
selves to  be  baffled,  they  were  pass- 
ing to  another  stall,  when  an  old 
woman  came  running  out  from  a 
shed  hard  by,  calling — 

"  Lord,  measters  !  here  they  be. 
I  guessed  what  th'  ould  cheat  was 
after,  and  I  found  'em  behind  the 
door." 

Sad  to  relate,  the  steelyard  was 
found  to  be  false  in  a  considerable 
degree,  and  not  in  favour  of  the 
buyer.  The  case  was  sifted  in  a 
magistrate's  court ;  the  brother 
had  a  narrow  escape  of  the  tread- 
mill ;  the  commotion  in  Bethel  was 
very  grievous ;  and  the  ungodly 
triumphed  not  a  little. 

As  to  what  was  said  above  about 
many  men  acting  and  speaking  with 
a  freedom  which  they  did  not  really 
feel,  as  a  sort  of  defiance  to  the 
warnings  and  denunciations  of  the 
righteous,  I  shall  never  forget  a 
speech  which  once  I  heard  from  a 
man  who  knew  a  great  deal  better 
than  he  spoke.  I  was  very  little 
at  the  time — so  little  that  there 
must  have  been  some  special  reason 
why  I  was,  in  a  public  place,  stand- 
ing one  day  near  one  or  two  men, 
without  anybody  from  home  near 
me.  At  that  time  I  don't  think 
that  I  had  ever  heard  a  breath  that 
•vvas  sceptical  or  scoffing  with  regard 
to  religion,  and  did  not  know  that 
such  thing  could  be.  I  could  not 
help  hearing  the  conversation  of 


the  men  near  me,  and  was  very 
much  disturbed  to  hear  one  of  them 
say  (probably  in  allusion  to  the 
Dissenters)  something  about  their 
"  preaching  and  praying  humbug." 
I  concluded  that  the  speaker  had 
forgotten  himself,  and  ventured  to 
say — 

"  Oh,  Mr  Saunders,  you  don't 
mean  that  1 " 

The  answer  was,  "  Not  mean  it, 
my  dear;  why  shouldn't  I  mean 
it?" 

The  discussion  had  already  got 
too  hard  for  me,  who  never  deemed 
that,  upon  such  a  matter,  there 
could  be  two  opinions  at  all ;  but  I 
did  manage  to  rejoin — 

"  Because  people  who  can  talk 
that  way  will  never  go  to  heaven." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  reprobate, 
with  the  utmost  mildness,  "  I  don't 
want  to  go  to  heaven  ;  have  got  no 
fancy  for  heaven.  I  shouldn't  like 
the  place,  by  all  accounts  that  I 
can  get  of  it." 

Doubtful  whether  I  heard  aright, 
I  stared  for  a  second  at  my  antag- 
onist ;  then,  utterly  shocked  and 
frightened,  I  made  off  as  fast  as 
my  legs  would  carry  me.  Home 
was  too  distant,  and  my  burden 
too  heavy,  for  me  to  wend  my  way 
straight  thither :  so  I  rushed  at  the 
door  of  a  relative  who  lived  near ; 
and  when  I  could  recover  breath 
and  utterance  after  such  a  shock, 
renewed  my  grief  by  repeating  what 
I  had  heard.  My  relative  calmed 
me,  and  sent  me  home  under  escort, 
advanced  one  step  in  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  the  devil. 

The  man  who  had  so  disturbed 
me  was  not  (as  I  came  to  know 
afterwards)  a  very  wicked  person 
or  an  evil  liver.  He  went  regu- 
larly to  church,  and  bore  a  very 
good  character,  though  doubtless 
it  was  always  true  of  him  that  he 
did  not  govern  his  tongue  very 
strictly.  After  I  was  grown  up 
I  saw  him  upon  what  proved  to  be 
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his  deathbed,  when  he  spoke  calmly 
of  his  approaching  end,  and  made 
so  many  remarks  about  the  con- 
duct of  his  funeral,  as  made  one 
hope,  from  his  anxiety  about  be- 
ginning the  journey,  that  he  had 
at  length  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  some  goal  at  which  he  might 
not  object  to  arrive. 

My  friends  the  Nonconformists 
once  made  a  serious  mistake,  for 
which  they  might  have  had  to  pay ; 
but  I  think  they  escaped  on  pro- 
mise of  not  repeating  the  error. 
They  held  a  feast — whether  of  a 
religious,  secular,  or  mixed  char- 
acter, I  cannot  say ;  but  it  was  a 
substantial  entertainment,  whereat 
were  discussed  pies,  puddings,  cold 
dishes,  and  such  solid  food  as  is 
generally  to  be  found  at  picnics ; 
and  they  held  it  in  their  chapel. 
A  few  days  after,  they  had  notice 
that  the  chapel,  having  been  put 
to  decidedly  secular  use,  had  be- 
come chargeable  with  various  rates, 
taxes,  and  licences.  How  they 


came  to  make  such  a  blunder  puz- 
zles me  now  more  than  it  did  at 
the  time,  for  they  had  many 
shrewd  cautious  members  in  their 
society.  I  ought  to  add,  too,  that 
a  great  many  of  them  were  sincere 
and  conscientious  Christians.  My 
thoughts,  I  find,  have  been  running 
over  things  which  tell  against 
them,  but  that  is  accident :  I  am 
quite  aware  that  they  effected  a 
great  deal  of  good  which  but  for 
them  would  never  have  been  done 
at  all.  And  it  is  with  much  sor- 
row of  heart  that  I  compare  the 
simpler  Dissenters  whom  I  knew 
with  the  political  fraternities  that 
have  succeeded  them.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  there  was  not  one  of  my 
acquaintances  of  old  days  who 
would  not  have  entertained  as 
great  a  horror  of  Mr  Bradlaugh 
as  I  do.  Yet  I  have  lived  to  see 
a  leading  Dissenter  pointing  out 
this  same  Bradlaugh  to  a  constitu- 
ency as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
send  to  Parliament. 


ABOUT   MAYORS. 


This  year  London  has  had  to 
lament  the  death  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  it  being  more  than  an  age 
since  a  former  Lord  Mayor  died 
in  office.  According  to  the  notices 
which  have  been  going  the  round 
of  the  papers,  Lord  Mayors  were 
much  more  given  to  dying  while 
in  office  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
I  have  not  calculated  the  chances 
according  to  La  Place  or  De  Mor- 
gan, but  I  should  judge  that,  as 
the  office  is  seldom  held  for  more 
than  a  year,  the  odds  are  against 
the  decease  of  any  Lord  Mayor 
while  in  the  chair.  A  few  months 
ago  the  opinion  was  prevalent  that 
there  would  soon  be  no  Lord  Mayor 
either  to  live  or  die — that  the  office 
was  doomed,  in  fact.  But  the 
mayoralty  has  since  shown  itself 


not  so  easy  a  thing  to  kill.  It 
is  only  fair  that  an  office  which 
has  lasted  so  long  and  become  so 
venerable  should  be  spared  and 
cherished  until  clear  proof  can  be 
adduced  that  it  is  no  longer  ser- 
viceable, and  I  am  not  aware  that 
such  proof  has  been  forthcoming. 
Though  I  know  very  little  about 
civic  business,  never  go  to  see  the 
annual  show,  and  never  attend  the 
Lord  Mayor's  feasts,  yet  I  own 
that  I  should  regret  much  to  know 
that  the  mayoralty  had  become  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

I  suppose  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  part  of  our  population  who 
could  claim  benefit  of  clergy  make 
acquaintance  with  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  through  '  Whittington 
and  his  Cat.'  That  sounds  but  a 
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frail  link  of  attachment ;  never- 
theless, it  has  probably  given  the 
august  wearer  of  the  chain  a  con- 
siderable hold  on  our  affections. 
And  there  are  little  passages  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  realm  con- 
necting the  mayoralty  with  the 
pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of 
the  past,  which  must  plead  elo- 
quently for  it  with  all  who  have 
not  a  craze  for  pulling  down.  I 
confess  to  a  great  respect  for  Wai- 
worth,  the  magistrate  who  smote 
Wat  Tyler  with  his  mace.  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  he  was  the 
man  who  really  put  down  the  in- 
surrection and,  for  that  turn, 
saved  the  State.  As  for  Richard, 
I  don't  believe  it  was  in  him  to 
win  over  the  people  as  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  done.  It  may  have 
been  politic  to  give  the  King  the 
credit,  but  I  have  always  accorded 
the  whole  honour  of  that  eventful 
day  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  Walworth 
did  not  incline  to  the  belief  that 
"  force  is  no  remedy,"  but  has  left 
us  a  pretty  apt  example  of  the 
fallacy  of  that  doctrine.  If  we 
had  understood,  like  him,  the  use 
of  force,  and  been  as  bold  as  he 
was  in  the  application  of  it,  we 
might  have  smashed  the  Mahdi, 
instead  of  being,  as  we  are,  the 
laughing-stock  of  all  Europe.  The 
mayors  held,  no  doubt,  perilous 
places  during  all  our  civil  wars; 
and  if  we  reflect  on  the  offer  of 
the  crown  made  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation  to  Richard 
III.,  it  must  be  clear  that  — 
at  least  sometimes — the  goodwill 
of  the  civic  body  was  of  vast  im- 
portance. It  is  to  be  supposed, 
too,  that  if  the  ill-advised  King 
Charles  had  marched  on  London 
from  Oxford,  the  Lord  Mayor 
would  have  smarted  for  the  part 
he  took  on  the  side  of  the  Par- 
liament. 

On  looking  into  Haydn,  I  find 
that  London  first  had  a  maire  or 


mayor  in  Henry  II.'s  time,  and 
that  it  first  had  a  right  honourable 
lord  mayor  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  I  also  read  that  in  1363  Sir 
Henry  Pickard,  who  had  been  Lord 
Mayor  in  1357,  sumptuously  enter- 
tained in  one  day  four  monarchs — 
Edward,  King  of  England  ;  John, 
King  of  France ;  the  King  of  Cy- 
prus ;  and  David,  King  of  Scot- 
land,— the  Black  Prince  and  many 
of  the  nobility  being  present. 

Since  communication  between 
the  provinces  and  London  has  be- 
come so  easy,  provincial  mayors 
have  been  fond  of  claiming  frater- 
nity with  the  great  City  magnate, 
and  of  coming  to  town  to  show 
themselves  on  grand  occasions. 
There  is,  however,  one  of  these 
provincials  who  will  by  no  means 
admit  that  any  effulgence  can  be 
reflected  on  him  by  his  "  forgather- 
ing "  with  the  London  authorities ; 
this  is  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York, 
whose  is  the  elder  lordship  of  the 
two.  The  London  magistrate  can 
well  afford  to  yield  precedence  to 
his  brother  of  York  whenever  the 
two  come  into  juxtaposition,  be- 
cause he  is  infinitely  the  stronger 
in  point  of  wealth  and  state ;  and 
as  to  all  other  English  mayors, 
they  are  to  him  like  stars  when 
the  sun  is  awake.  Even  in  the 
provinces,  however,  the  municipal 
presidency  might  be  attended  with 
some  danger.  I  read  in  Carew  that 
the  Mayor  of  Bodmin  in  Cornwall, 
by  name  Boyer,  was  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  hanged  before  his 
own  door,  for  his  conduct  in  re- 
gard to  some  local  disturbance. 
Carew,  in  first  announcing  the 
fact,  makes  it  appear  as  startling 
as  possible  by  saying  that  Sir 
Anthony  Kingston,  the  Provost- 
Marshal  of  the  King's  army,  after 
being  entertained  by  Boyer,  took 
him  out  and  hanged  him.  But  he 
afterwards  smooths  away  the  ex- 
treme sharpness  of  the  facts  by 
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admitting  that  Kingston  did  not 
condemn  the  mayor,  but  only  came 
to  carry  out  a  sentence  pronounced 
elsewhere ;  and  that  he  sat  at 
Boyer's  table  in  order  that  he 
might  gain  a  little  time  to  give 
certain  hints  of  impending  fate 
which,  if  he  (the  mayor)  could 
have  understood  them,  might  have 
warned  him  to  make  his  escape 
before  he  was  arrested.  As  I 
receive  the  narration,  Kingston 
would  have  been  glad  if  Boyer 
had  taken  himself  off.  After  the 
stupid  fellow  had  failed  to  do  so, 
and  was  seized,  a  follower  of  his, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  com- 
motion for  which  he  suffered,  stood 
forth  and  offered  to  die  in  his  place, 
acknowledging  that  he  was  equal- 
ly guilty.  Sir  Anthony  did  not 
accept  the  substitute,  and  was 
thought  to  show  clemency  in  not 
hanging  the  man  after  his  leader. 

There  was  a  mayor  of  Brecon 
knighted  in  her  present  Majesty's 
reign  for  a  very  gallant  defence  of 
his  town-hall,  which  was  attacked 
by  an  immense  mob  of  many 
thousands,  headed  by  one  Frost. 
The  only  troops  available  for  the 
defence  were  a  subaltern's  party. 
They  manned  the  building,  were 
supported  most  gallantly  and  de- 
cidedly by  the  mayor,  and  in  turn 
made  a  vigorous,  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  successful  defence.  The  mob, 
being  so  numerous,  took  a  good 
deal  of  shooting  from  the  small 
detachment  before  it  would  retreat ; 
but  fortunately  it  was  unable  to 
wear  out  the  smart  little  band,  and 
finally  it  took  itself  off,  leaving 
several  patriots  dead  and  wounded 
on  the  field.  The  soldiers  possibly 
would  not  have  held  out  as  they 
did  but  for  the  unwavering  civil 
support  of  the  magistrate,  who 
never  flinched  from  his  duty  ;  and 
the  corporation  would  not  have 
saved  their  hall  if  the  military  had 
not  stood  by  them  with  extraordi- 


nary valour  and  constancy.  The 
brave  mayor  was  wounded  dur- 
ing the  attack,  but  did  not  forsake 
his  post.  He  was  rewarded,  as 
I  have  said,  by  getting  a  handle 
put  to  his  name,  and  the  subal- 
tern who  conducted  the  defence 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain. 

Later  on  than  that,  a  mayor  of 
Preston  behaved  very  well  in  sup- 
pressing a  serious  riot.  I  had  the 
account  of  the  affair  from  an  eye- 
witness, who  told  me  that  eleven 
persons  were  killed  before  the 
rioters  would  disperse.  In  this 
case  one  of  the  insurgents  was 
thought  to  have  behaved  with  great 
bravery;  for,  after  the  troops  got 
the  order  to  "make  ready"  (which 
generally  rather  staggers  a  tumul- 
tuous assemblage,  although  it  may 
have  been  obstinate  enough  up  to 
that  point),  he  shouted  to  the  mob 
to  stand  fast  and  fear  nothing,  ran 
out  and  headed  them,  and  led  as 
many  as  would  follow  him  almost 
up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  muskets. 
At  the  first  discharge  he  fell,  shot 
through  the  spine.  The  wounded 
were,  of  course,  taken  to  hospital, 
and  there  all  the  medical  men  in 
the  town  did  what  they  could  for 
their  relief.  My  informant,  speak- 
ing to  his  doctor  the  following  day, 
remarked :  "  Well,  though  that 
fellow  who  waved  them  on  may 
have  been  a  rebel,  he  was  a  gallant 
man ;  pity  his  cause  was  so  bad." 
To  which  the  doctor  rejoined — 

"I  am  not  so  sure  about  his 
bravery.  He  lost  his  life  (for  he 
must  die)  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion. He  thought  the  old  orders 
were  still  in  force,  which  enjoined 
her  Majesty's  troops  when  acting 
against  a  mob  to  load  the  first 
time  with  blank  cartridge ;  so,  be- 
lieving that  there  was  absolutely 
no  danger  until  the  second  dis- 
charge, he  thought  he  could  afford 
to  act  the  hero." 
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This  fellow  was  too  clever  by 
half.  There  had  been  an  order 
about  firing  first  with  blank  car- 
tridge, the  object  of  it  being,  of 
course,  to  frighten  rioters  without 
injuring  them ;  but  when  this 


order  came  to  be  generally  known, 
and  it  could  no  longer  serve  a 
merciful  purpose,  it  was  rescinded 
No  such  order  was  in  force  at  the 
time  of  the  last  riot  which  I  have 
mentioned. 


HOBART   PACHA   AND   THE   TORPEDO. 


In  the  last  section  I  drifted 
towards  gunpowder.  That  being 
so,  I  could  scarcely  avoid  casting 
a  thought  towards  what  Hobart 
Pacha  wrote  in  this  Magazine  in 
the  month  of  June  regarding  tor- 
pedoes. The  submarine  mine  or 
infernal  machine  is  to  the  imagina- 
tion so  formidable  an  agent  that 
one  does  not  wonder  at  the  thought 
of  it  producing  a  "scare."  The 
scare  can  never,  by  mere  pen  and 
ink,  be  shown  to  be  uncalled  for ; 
nothing  but  experience  of  the  tor- 
pedo not  being  so  deadly  as  it  is 
painted  can  ever  relieve  our  minds 
as  to  its  effects.  It  must  be  used 
in  war  before  we  can  discover  the 
extent  to  which  it  can  revolutionise 
operations  of  war ;  so  that,  for  the 
present,  the  torpedo  is  an  object  of 
speculation  to  the  great  mass  of 
naval  and  military  men,  as  well 
as  to  civilians ;  and  a  sufficiently 
ugly-looking  object  it  is. 

Hobart  Pacha,  however,  has  had 
(what  so  few  have  had)  some  expe- 
rience of  the  power  of  the  torpedo 
— not  a  conclusive  experience  (I 
don't  gather  from  his  paper  that 
he  pretends  to  that),  but  enough 
to  make  him  one  of  the  best  living 
witnesses,  if  not  the  very  best 
living  witness,  of  what  the  torpedo 
can  effect,  and  how  its  benevolent 
intentions  may  be  foiled.  So,  as  the 
case  now  stands,  we  may,  I  think, 
take  comfort ;  and  we  may  say  with 
Bottom  to  the  fair  beings  who  were 
already  enough  harassed  by  the 
perils  of  the  seas :  "  Ladies,  or 
fair  ladies,  I  would  wish  you,  or, 


I  would  request  you,  or,  I  would 
entreat  you,  not  to  fear,  not  to 
tremble ;  my  life  for  yours."  Wait- 
ing farther  trialr  we  have  the  tes- 
timony and  the  opinion  of  an 
expert  to  the  effect  that  alarm  on 
this  subject  is  more  a  scare  than 
a  well-founded  apprehension.  For 
my  part,  I  am  quite  inclined  to 
think  with  Hobart  Pacha,  not  only 
out  of  respect  for  the  arguments 
which  he  has  used  while  discussing 
the  subject,  but  for  another  reason 
which  I  will  venture  to  state. 

Hitherto  the  terror  of  mines, 
petards,  powder-bags,  and  other 
agencies  for  producing  sudden  de- 
molitions and  eruptions  in  war, 
has  been  out  of  proportion  to  "their 
general  effects  on  the  operations. 
Now  and  then,  no  doubt,  a  mine 
well  designed,  well  executed,  and 
exploded  at  the  right  moment,  may 
have  appreciably  affected  a  siege, 
a  defence,  a  depot,  or  a  military 
movement ;  but  I  am  informed 
that  if  the  whole  number  of  mines 
that  may  have  been  used  in  a  war 
or  a  campaign  be  weighed  against 
the  share  they  may  have  had  in 
producing  the  result  of  it,  the  real 
importance  of  explosions  will  be 
much  diminished  in  the  mind  of 
the  inquirer.  Why  this  is  so  I 
do  not  find  it  so  easy  to  state. 
Certainly  a  mine  might  be  so  con- 
structed and  exploded  as  to  do  in 
an  instant  what  it  might  take 
months  to  do  by  other  means,  or 
what  perhaps  slower  means  might 
never  effect  at  all.  A  cleverly 
managed  explosion  might  destroy 
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thousands  of  men,  indispensable 
bulwarks,  stores  innumerable ;  it 
might  open  or  block  a  passage ; 
it  might  disorganise  and  bring  to 
nought  an  excellently  planned 
movement.  But  somehow  or  other 
in  practice  what  mining  does  effect 
is  infinitely  less  than  what  it  might 
effect.  If  the  powers  of  gun- 
powder and  detonating  substances 
are  beyond  question  irresistible, 
the  conditions  under  which  those 
powers  become  operative  seem  diffi- 
cult to  conjoin  amid  the  chances, 
the  changes,  the  scares,  the  hurries, 
the  mistakes  of  actual  warfare. 

In  old  days,  I  believe,  when 
gunpowder  was  much  inferior  in 
quality  to  what  it  now  is,  and 
much  more  difficult  to  accumulate 
in  large  quantity,  it  was  quite  a 
common  thing,  when  once  a  gen- 
eral had  succeeded  in  constructing 
a  formidable  mine,  to  consider  the 
struggle  between  him  and  his 
opponent  as  settled.  He  invited 
the  other  side  to  send  a  commis- 
sion of  officers  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  and  testifying  that 
the  mine  had  really  been  made 
and  loaded  ;  and  the  result  of  such 
a  survey  often  was  a  capitulation 
or  a  retreat,  under  the  conviction 
that  to  hold  out  while  such  a  factor 
was  ready  to  blow  them  and  theirs 
to  the  skies  was  simple  madness. 
But  this  extreme  respect  for  mines 
appears  to  have  become  modified 
after  "  villanous  saltpetre  "  had 
become  a  familiar  substance.  En- 
gineers now  began  to  think  that 
two  could  play  at  the  game  of  ex- 
plosions. Fortresses  were  counter- 
mined ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were 
furnished  in  advance  with  systems 
of  mines  and  galleries,  so  complete, 
that  if  a  besieger  should  attempt 
to  make  his  way  by  underground 
charges  of  powder,  he  would  speed- 
ily find  it  was  "  diamond  cut  dia- 
mond" between  the  attack  and 
defence  and  that  while  planning 


a  little  artifice  de  feu  for  his  ene- 
my's behoof,  he  might  be  burrow- 
ing into  a  pyrotechnic  springe  not 
less  ingenious  than  his  own. 

Thus  arose  the  art  (such  as  it 
was)  of  subterranean  warfare — a 
strife  sufficiently  horrid  in  con- 
ception, wherein  the  combatants 
sought  each  other  like  rats  or 
moles,  and  destroyed  each  other 
like  fiends  in  devious  darkness  of 
the  earth's  recesses.  But  the  prac- 
tice was  far  behind  the  theory  as 
regarded  carnage  and  devastation  ; 
insomuch  that  in  these  days  it  is 
a  question  whether  it  be  worth 
while  to  incur  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense of  countermining  a  place. 

Now  the  early  pretensions  of 
the  mine,  and  the  apprehensions 
which  it  so  reasonably  excited, 
are  so  like  to  the  boasts  of  the  tor- 
pedo in  the  present  day  and  the 
alarm  which  it  creates,  that,  for 
myself,  I  am  much  disposed  to  ac- 
cept the  augury  of  Hobart  Pacha, 
and  to  believe  that  the  shock  of 
the  torpedo  may  be  endured  and 
parried  as  was  the  attack  of  the 
mine.  We  are  naturally  scared 
at  the  advent  of  an  occult  enemy 
of  great  power ;  but  the  secrecy 
is  not  favourable  to  certainty  of 
aim ;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  wit- 
ness how  efficaciously  skill  may 
be  used  to  neutralise  skill  even  in 
the  handling  of  infernal  machines. 

While  I  am  musing  on  such 
matters,  let  me  remind  or  in- 
form my  reader  of  another  great 
invention  in  war,  very  formidable 
to  the  imagination,  and  one  which 
no  doubt  appeared  practicable, 
but  which  proved  a  mere  scare. 
"  Vertical  fire  "  was  the  talismanic 
method  by  which  a  clever  French- 
man (Carnot,  I  think)  fancied 
that  he  could  rain  iron  upon  the 
besieger  of  a  fortress  so  as  to  make 
his  trenches  untenable,  and  indeed 
to  annihilate  a  very  large  force,  if 
it  persisted  in  keeping  within  the 
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range  of  the  missiles.  "  Let  us 
not,"  said  this  ingenious  man,  "  ex- 
pend our  ammunition  in  hammer- 
ing away  at  earthworks ;  but  let  us 
send  our  bolts  in  a  curve  through 
the  air,  and  let  them  overwhelm 
the  enemy  in  his  trenches.  Let 
us  construct  small  mortars,  so  as 
to  make  this  method  general  and 
easy,  and  let  us  fire  even  muskets 
at  an  elevation."  The  design  was 
to  aim  all  the  pieces,  not  directly 
at  the  besieger,  but  into  the  air 
above  him,  so  that  they  might  light 
on  him  and  his  works,  as  shells 
drop  after  having  been  fired  from 
a  mortar.  The  plan  was  specious, 
but  experience  proved  it  to  be  not 
worth  following. 

I  find,  on  looking  back  among 
records  of  old  projects  and  experi- 
ments, that  the  late  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald  had  a  scheme  for  destroy- 
ing an  enemy's  ship  from  a  dis- 
tance. His  lordship  was,  as  many  of 
the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  once 
had  good  reason  to  know,  an  emi- 
nently practical  man.  Therefore, 
any  device  which  he  considered  to  be 
well  adapted  to  its  purpose  ought  to 
have  received  most  careful  atten- 
tion. I  am  not  aware,  however, 
that  Lord  Dundonald's  apparatus 
and  method  were  ever  conclusively 
tested.  They  seem  rather  to  have 
faded  out  of  recollection ;  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  left  behind 
him  any  account  of  his  invention. 
There  was  also  a  Captain  Warner 
(I  think  that  was  his  name)  who 
professed  to  have  discovered  the 
art  of  smashing  up  ships  at  long 
range,  and  who  was  allowed  to 
make  some  experiments  on  old 


hulks,  the  result  of  which  rather 
tended  to  keep  expectation  alive. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  received 
fair  treatment  from  the  officials 
to  whom  he  submitted  his  designs ; 
but,  whether  he  did  so  or  not,  he 
also,  and  his  eureka,  seem  to  have 
perished  for  ever. 

The  frequent  misses,  or  quani 
misses,  made  by  our  enemies  the 
dynamitards,  ought  to  help  in  the 
proof  that  blowing  up  is  a  dubious 
method  of  attack.  I  think  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  also  on 
the  fact  that  recently  two  experi- 
menters in  the  Guy  Fawkes  line 
were  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  for  life.  For 
mine  own  part  I  should  have  been 
still  better  pleased  if  the  rascals 
had  been  first  well  whipped  and 
then  hanged,  which  undoubtedly 
they  deserved  to  be ;  but  let  us, 
the  law-abiding  part  of  the  public, 
be  thankful  for  such  mercies  as 
the  law  will  deign  to  give  us.  It 
is  so  solicitous  nowadays  in  study- 
ing the  interests  and  tastes  of 
malefactors,  that  it  wellnigh  for- 
gets how  it  was  invented  for  the 
protection  of  society ! 

Here,  worthy  reader,  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  break  off  my  re- 
flections ;  for  when  I  have  got  into 
a  moralising  vein  the  chances  are 
(as  I  know  by  experience)  that  I 
may  expatiate  ruthlessly,  without 
regard  to  your  patience  or  my  own 
credit.  The  didactic  humour  will 
not  probably  last  long ;  and  in  a 
moon  or  two  I  may  be  able  to  set 
before  you  musings  of  a  livelier 
character  than  those  to  which  I 
am  just  now  tending.  Au  revoir! 
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No  subject  is  of  greater  import- 
ance than  that  which  forms  the 
title  of  our  present  article.  It  is 
a  subject  upon  which  men  —  and 
especially  those  who  aspire  to  take 
part  in  our  future  legislation — 
should  have  some  clear  knowledge 
and  definite  opinions.  And  yet 
there  is  probably  no  subject  upon 
which  knowledge  is  so  limited, 
opinions  so  uncertain,  and  upon 
which  men's  minds  at  the  present 
moment  are  in  a  greater  state  of 
confusion.  From  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  plausible 
speeches  are  delivered  to  gullible 
electors,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
persuade  the  latter  that  the  candi- 
date who  seeks  their  suffrages  is 
prepared  to  advocate  and  support 
legislation  which  in  some  wonder- 
ful manner  will  set  right  all  that 
has  hitherto  been  wrong  in  our 
land  laws,  and  will  effect  a  revo- 
lution in  the  ownership  and  tenure 
of  land,  which  will  be  of  incalcula- 
ble good  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  people,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
newly  enfranchised  agricultural 
labourers.  The  latter,  indeed,  have 
had  dangled  before  their  eyes  the 
tempting  bait  of  two,  three,  five, 
or  even  ten  acres  of  freehold  land 
apiece,  which,  forsooth,  are  to  be 
placed  within  their  reach  if  the 
Liberals  only  succeed  in  obtaining 
a  majority  in  the  new  Parliament. 
Those  who  hold  out  this  allurement 
to  the  agricultural  voter  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  condescend  to  indicate  the 
exact  process  by  means  -of  which 
this  boon  is  to  be  conferred.  They 
prefer  to  avoid  all  particulars  upon 
this  point,  for  the  all  -  sufficient 
reason  that  no  process  of  the  kind 
can  possibly  take  place  without  a 
disruption  of  the  laws  which  reg- 
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ulate  society,  and  a  violation  of 
every  principle  which  has  hitherto 
guided  our  Legislature.  Nor  do 
these  specious  gentlemen  care  to 
tell  us  how  the  labourer  is  to  find 
the  capital  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  land;  how,  in 
these  dark  days  of  agricultural  de- 
pression, he  is  to  find  that  remu- 
nerative price  for  his  produce  fbr 
the  want  of  which  the  farmers 
have  so  greatly  suffered ;  or  how 
any  large  farms  are  to  be  held  and 
cultivated,  if  the  labourers  are  to 
be  taken  from  them  in  order  to  till 
their  own  small  freeholds  or  cheap 
allotments.  Such  practical  points 
are,  of  course,  beneath  the  consid- 
eration of  the  candidate,  who  wise- 
ly confines  himself  to  generalities, 
and  only  desires  that  the  labourer 
should  receive  and  take  to  heart 
the  suggestion  that,  by  some  means 
or  other,  his  worldly  position  will 
be  improved  by  the  election  of  a 
Liberal  Parliament. 

Our  object  in  the  present  article 
is  to  endeavour  to  sweep  away  some 
of  the  cobwebs  which  obscure  the 
land  question,  so  that  the  value  of 
the  vague  promises  to  which  we 
have  alluded  may  be  more  accurate- 
ly gauged,  and  the  possibilities  and 
impossibilities  of  their  performance 
more  clearly  realised.  This,  in- 
deed, would  hardly  be  necessary  if 
such  promises  had  been  confined 
to  youthful  and  irresponsible  pol- 
iticians, or  had  been  found  only 
in  the  inflammatory  harangues  of 
those  ill-informed  agitators  whose 
number  has,  unfortunately,  of  late 
so  largely  increased,  but  whom  the 
general  good  sense  of  the  electorate 
will  know  how  to  appreciate  at  their 
right  value.  Such,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  Members  of 
2N 
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the  late  Cabinet  have  not  scrupled 
to  lend  themselves  to  the  attempt 
(for  it  is  neither  more  nor  less) 
to  bribe  the  agricultural  labourers 
in  their  first  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  ;  and  it  is  necessary 
that,  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  so  unworthy  an  attempt 
should  be  detected  and  exposed. 
The  prime  offender  in  this  respect 
has  been  Mr  Chamberlain,  who  may 
be  said  to  have  opened  the  crusade 
against  the  present  owners  of  land 
in  Great  Britain,  in  those  wild 
utterances  which  he  delivered  at 
Birmingham  and  Ipswich  last  year, 
whilst  he  still  occupied  the  respon- 
sible position  of  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  then  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  expressed  at  that 
time  two  sentiments  which,  amongst 
many  others,  bore  away  the  palm 
as  masterpieces  of  mischievous 
ignorance,  if  indeed  they  should 
not  be  designated  by  a  harsher 
name.  He  deliberately  laid  down 
the  principle  that  every  man  was 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  land  in 
the  country  in  which  he  was  born  ; 
and  furthermore  stated  that  "  the 
landlord,  the  parson,  and  the  farm- 
er "  had  hitherto  been  oppressing 
the  labourer,  whose  position  under 
the  newly  acquired  franchise  he 
likened  to  th>t  of  a  sick  passenger 
on  board  a  s^eamV-at,  upon  whom 
some  one  had  Seen  lying,  but  who 
would  "standjt  no  longer." 

From  the  first  of  these  proposi- 
tions Mr  Chamberlain  has  some- 
what receded  in  his  more  recent 
speeches ;  but,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  he  has  never  withdrawn  or 
apologised  for  the  second — the  ap- 
parent object  of  which  was  to  set 
class  against  class  in  the  most 
wanton  manner,  and  to  persuade 
the  agricultural  labourers  that 
their  interests  were  directly  op- 
posed to  those  of  their  employers  ; 
and  that  they  had  been  groaning 


under  an  oppression  from  \\lii.-h 
the  speaker  and  his  fellows  had 
succeeded  in  setting  them  free. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however, 
to  dwell  upon  the  incendiary 
language  of  Mr  Chamberlain,  or, 
indeed,  to  criticise  with  any  degree 
of  minuteness  these  first  doctrines 
of  his  concerning  the  land  question, 
which  in  subsequent  speeches  he 
has  to  some  extent  modified  or  ex- 
plained to  mean  something  quite 
different  from  the  meaning  which 
they  assuredly  conveyed  to  men  of 
ordinary  intelligence.  Our  object 
is  rather  to  point  out  the  vagueness 
which  has  hung  around  the  pro- 
mises which  Mr  Chamberlain  and 
other  Radicals,  following  in  his 
footsteps,  have  made  to  the  labour- 
ers, and  to  show  how  small  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  class  in 
question  can  really  rest  their  hopes 
of  any  such  improvement  in  their 
position  as  has  been  shadowed  forth 
to  them  from  an  alteration  in  our 
existing  land  laws.  Nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  to  bring  to  book 
the  makers  of  these  wild  promises, 
or  to  compel  them  to  state  in 
definite  terms  what  is  the  precise 
proposal  which  they  make, — by 
what  legislative  action  they  con- 
template the  establishment  of  that 
peasant  proprietary  which  is  their 
apparent  object.  The  labourer, 
poor  fellow,  does  not  trouble  his 
head  as  to  the  legislative  means  by 
which  the  desired  end  is  to  be 
reached — it  is  sufficient  for  him  to 
know  that  it  is  the  Liberal  party 
who  will  enable  him  to  reach  it, 
and  this  is  all  that  his  teachers 
desire  or  require  him  to  know. 
They  will  be  quite  content  if  he 
votes  in  November,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  their  party  to 
whom  he  will  owe  the  boon  which 
they  promise  him  as  the  result  of 
their  triumph  ;  and  they  care  but 
little  for  the  possible  efforts  of  his 
awakening — as  awaken  he  must 
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after   the   elections — to  a  terrible 
disappointment. 

That  disappointment  to  the 
labourers  must  inevitably  follow, 
is  clear  enough  to  all  unprejudiced 
persons.  It  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible that  any  legislation  can  do 
that  which  has  been  so  rashly  and 
mischievously  promised.  It  is  un- 
true to  say  that  anything  in  our 
present  land  laws  prevents  the 
establishment  of  a  peasant  pro- 
prietary to-morrow.  No  doubt 
there  are  measures  the  adoption  of 
which  would  increase  the  amount 
of  land  brought  into  the  market, 
and  other  measures  which  would 
render  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
land  a  matter  of  less  expense  than 
is  at  present  the  case.  But  the 
creation  of  a  large  class  of  small 
owners  is  something  quite  beyond 
and  apart  from  the  probable  or 
possible  operation  of  any  such 
measures.  It  is  something  which, 
unless  effected  by  the  arbitrary  in- 
terference of  the  State,  and  the 
dangerous  employment  of  the  State 
exchequer  to  revolutionise  the 
ordinary  procedure  of  daily  life, 
can  only  be  brought  about  by  the 
quiet  operation  of  natural  laws 
and  natural  causes,  and  which, 
even  if  attempted  by  the  State  in 
any  such  violent  manner  as  indi- 
cated above,  could  hardly  by  any 
possibility  succeed,  and  would  be 
accompanied  by  evils  so  great  as 
to  counterbalance  any  possible  ad- 
vantages to  the  community.  For 
if  it  is  intended  that  the  State 
should  furnish  the  labourers  with 
the  means  of  acquiring  and  culti- 
vating the  promised  allotments  of 
land,  two  things  are  at  once  pain- 
fully clear :  first,  that  the  taxpayers 
of  the  State  must  be  prepared  to 
submit  to  an  amount  of  increased 
taxation  to  which  it  is  impossible 
to  affix  even  an  approximate  limit ; 
and  secondly,  that  a  terrible,  if  not 
a  fatal,  blow  will  have  been  struck 


at  the  self-reliance  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  class  for  whose  sup- 
posed benefit  the  aid  of  the  State 
is  in  this  manner  to  be  invoked. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  State  should  exer- 
cise an  interference  which  we  must 
certainly  allow  to  be  contrary  to 
all  the  principles  which  have  hither- 
to been  held  vital  by  the  "  Liberal" 
party,  no  measure  which  can  be 
passed  by  Parliament  can  possibly 
effect  that  which  has  been  so  wildly 
promised.  For  it  can  hardly  vbe 
denied  that,  in  order  to  do  so,  not 
only  must  land  be  found  for  the 
labourer,  but  means  to  make  use 
of  it  when  it  has  come  into  his 
possession.  A  labourer  who  has 
means  now,  and  who  has  also  the 
desire  to  acquire  land,  is  not  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  any  exist- 
ing law.  A  labourer  who  has  not 
the  means  now,  or  who  has  not  the 
desire,  will  not  become  possessed 
of  either  one  or  the  other  from  the 
mere  fact  of  a  larger  amount  of 
land  being  brought  into  the  market, 
and  the  expenses  attending  its 
transfer  being  diminished.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  land  laws  have 
very  little  to  do  with  the  non- 
existeiice  of  a  large  class  of  peasant 
proprietors.  That  which  prevents 
the  increase  of  such  a  class  is  some- 
thing of  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter. The  low  price  of  agricultural 
produce,  diminishing  the  demand 
for  agricultural  labour,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Chamberlain's  own  state- 
ment, driving  labourers  by  thou- 
sands into  the  towns,  "  to  compete 
for  employment  with  the  dwellers 
in  towns,  and  thereby  diminishing 
their  remuneration "  —  this  it  is 
which  has  caused  the  evils  which 
our  Radicals  love  to  attribute  to 
land  laws  created  and  maintained 
for  the  benefit  of  a  bloated  aris- 
tocracy. 

What  is  the  real  history  of  the 
matter?      When   it   was  thought 
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well  to  protect  the  producers  of 
the  food  of  the  country,  and  when 
farmers  were  in  a  tolerably  thriv- 
ing position,  the  small  owner  held 
his  own.  But  this  is  a  tale  of 
the  past.  The  consumers  have 
long  since  acquired  the  legislative 
helm,  and  guided  the  course  of  the 
ship  in  their  own  way  and  for  their 
own  interests.  We  are  not  con- 
tending that  this  is  wrong,  or  that 
the  consumers,  being  the  majority 
of  the  nation,  have  not  the  right 
to  be  first  considered.  But  the 
natural  effect  of  the  pursuit  of 
cheap  food — laudable  as  that  pur- 
suit may  be — has  been  to  diminish 
the  supply  of  food  grown  in  this 
country,  by  reducing  the  price  at 
which  it  could  be  sold  at  a  fair 
profit  to  the  grower.  The  same 
cause  has  naturally  diminished  the 
demand  for  the  labour  by  and 
through  which  that  food  was  pro- 
duced. And  it  seems  a  little  hard 
that  men  of  the  Chamberlain 
school — the  school  which  has  iden- 
tified itself  from  the  first  with 
that  system  of  one-sided  free 
trade  under  which  we  live,  and  to 
which  is  largely  due  our  present 
agricultural  depression  —  should 
quite  overlook  this  fact,  and  should 
come  among  us  seeking  to  win  over 
to  their  side  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers by  attributing  every  exist- 
ing evil  to  entirely  different  causes, 
and  holding  out  hopes  which,  as 
they  well  know,  can  never  be 
realised.  It  is  quite  true  that,  so 
far  as  Mr  Chamberlain  is  con- 
cerned, he  has  been  so  discredited 
of  late  by  the  exposure  of  the 
utter  ignorance  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  dis- 
played in  his  speeches,  and  by  the 
evident  shallowness  of  his  views 
upon  "  free  education,"  "  gradu- 
ated "  taxation,  and  other  subjects 
upon  which  he  has  lectured  the 
new  electorate,  that  his  influence 
for  good  or  evil  cannot  but  have 
been  sensibly  diminished.  But 


still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Mr  Chamberlain  speaks  not  merely 
as  the  self-sufficient  exponent  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Birmingham 
caucus,  but  as  the  colleague  of  Mr 
Gladstone ;  maintained  in  his  posi- 
tion by  the  latter  after  his  utter- 
ance of  the  revolutionary  senti- 
ments at  Birmingham  and  Ipswich 
already  referred  to,  and  regarded 
as  the  "  coming  man  "  by  a  large 
section  of  Radicals.  From  this 
point  of  view,  it  is  well  to  show 
that  in  his  proposed  dealings  with 
the  land  question  the  ex -Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  as 
unpractical  and  unwise  as  in  his 
contemplated  legislation  upon  other 
matters.  The  "graduated"  taxa- 
tion, which  would  practically  im- 
pose upon  one  class  the  burden 
of  payment,  and  invest  another 
with  the  power  of  expenditure ; 
and  the  "  free  education,"  which 
would  enormously  increase  the 
already  crushing  weight  of  local 
rates,  and  destroy  the  voluntary 
system,  which  has  done  so  much 
for  our  people, — are  not  more 
foolish  or  more  impracticable  than 
the  ideas  which  our  modern  Solon 
appears  to  entertain  about  land. 
These  ideas,  vague  and  indefinite 
last  year,  have  been  to  some  ex- 
tent formulated  and  put  into  shape 
in  a  speech  delivered  at  Hull  upon 
the  8th  of  August  last.  In  this 
speech  Mr  Chamberlain  informed 
his  hearers  that  "  the  reform  of 
the  land  laws"  was  "the  most 
important  of  all  the  reforms"  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  their  at- 
tention. And  here  we  also  desire 
to  call  special  attention  to  this 
particular  reform,  with  a  view  to 
point  out  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  complicated  and  turned  to  polit- 
ical account  by  men  of  the  Cham- 
berlain stamp. 

No  doubt  there  exists  through- 
out the  country  a  general  belief 
that  a  salutary  change  might  be 
effected  in  the  direction  of  land 
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reform.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  political  party  is  opposed  to 
such  a  change ;  and  certainly  no 
such  charge  can  be  brought  against 
the  constitutional  party,  since  it 
was  Lord  Cairns  who  introduced 
and  carried  the  greatest  measure 
of  land  reform  which  this  century 
has  seen.  There  may,  of  course, 
be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
precise  nature  and  extent  of  the 
changes  which  may  still  be  made 
with  advantage  to  the  community; 
but  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
such  changes  should  be  made,  there 
is  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion. 
We  would,  however,  suggest  to 
any  one  who  is  honestly  desirous 
of  coming  to  sound  conclusions 
upon  this  subject,  to  study,  side 
by  side,  the  speeches  of  Mr  Cham- 
berlain with  the  programme  re- 
cently put  forth  by  Mr  Arthur 
Arnold  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Bright, 
and  accepted  by  the  latter  with 
his  usual  pious  invocation  of  the 
shade  of  Cobden  as  an  approving 
witness  of  this  projected  land  legis- 
lation. Mr  Arnold  lays  down  five 
points,  the  adoption  of  which  is  to 
lead  to  that  which  he  calls  "the 
policy  of  free  land."  These  points 
are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Abolition  of  the  law  of  primo- 

geniture. 

2.  Abolition  of  copyhold  and  cus- 

tomary tenure. 

3.  Prohibition  of  settlement  of  land 

upon  unborn  persons,  and  of 
the  general  power  of  creating 
life  estates  in  land. 

4.  Conveyance    by  registration   of 

title.  All  interest  in  the  prop- 
erty registered  to  be  recorded. 

5.  Provision  for  the  sale  of  encum- 

bered settled  property. 

These  are  the  only  substantive 
proposals  of  Mr  Arnold,  although 
he  supplements  them  by  a  suggest- 
ion that  "the  position,  of  the  oc- 
cupier demands  fuller  security," 
and  that  the  separation  of  owner- 
ship from  occupation  of  land  "is 


not  in  harmony  with  the  general 
interests  of  the  people." 

Now,  with  regard  to  these  pro- 
posals of  Mr  Arnold,  much  might 
be  said  and  written  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  political  economist, 
and  arguments  of  force  and  weight 
might  be  adduced  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in 
principle  the  balance  would  be  in 
favour  of  Mr  Arnold's  programme; 
If  by  "the  abolition  of  the  law^  of 
primogeniture "  is  intended  such 
an  alteration  of  the  law  as,  in  the 
case  of  a  man  dying  intestate, 
would  establish  the  presumption 
of  law  in  favour  of  an  equal  divi- 
sion among  the  children,  instead 
of  giving  everything  to  the  eldest 
son,  such  an  alteration  is  certainly 
worthy  of  consideration.  It  may 
be  said  that  if  a  man  desires  to 
"make  an  eldest  son,"  he  can  do 
so  by  his  will ;  and  if  he  fails  to 
make  a  will,  it  is  better  for  the 
community,  and  more  just  to  the 
children,  that  his  intentions  should 
be  presumed  to  have  been  in  fa- 
vour of  leaving  to  all  his  offspring 
the  means  of  support.  Such  a 
change,  however,  should  not  be 
made  without  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
operated  in  other  countries,  and  it 
is  one  which  has  very  little  to  do 
with  "  peasant  proprietary."  The 
abolition  of  copyhold  and  custom- 
ary tenure  (with  a  due  saving  of 
existing  interests),  would  be  a  dis- 
tinct benefit  to  the  community.  The 
question  of  settlement  and  entail 
is  more  debatable  ;  because  if  you 
forbid  a  man  to  create  a  life  estate 
in  land — i.e.,  to  leave  his  land  to 
an  individual  who  shall  not  be  able 
to  alienate  it — you  take  away  an 
incentive  to  thrift,  and  encourage 
an  owner  to  spend  the  income  of 
his  estate  upon  himself,  instead  of 
improving  it  for  a  successor,  who, 
for  aught  he  know,  may  part  with 
it  the  next  day.  As  a  general 
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rule,  it  is  better  for  a  community 
to  encourage  habits  of  thrift  and 
saving,  and  discourage  those  of 
reckless  expenditure,  and  this  re- 
striction of  a  man's  power  to  deal 
with  his  property  will  have  an 
effect  precisely  the  reverse.  Still, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  giving  to  every  generation  a 
control  over  the  soil ;  and  it  may 
be  argued  that  in  this  matter  the 
spirit  of  the  age  requires  that  the 
alteration  should  be  made,  and 
that  where  estates  have  been  well 
managed,  and  the  owner  duly  dis- 
charges his  duties,  and  is  wise 
enough  to  live  within  his  income, 
the  land  may  still  pass  from  father 
to  son,  generation  after  generation, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  law 
which  has  been  condemned,  wisely 
or  unwisely,  by  public  opinion. 
As  to  the  conveyance  of  land  by 
registration  of  title,  and  provision 
for  the  sale  of  encumbered  settled 
estates,  experience  has  not  yet 
shown  us  the  sufficiency  or  insuffi- 
ciency of  Lord  Cairns's  Act  upon 
the  latter  point ;  whilst  upon  the 
former,  every  one  will  be  agreed 
that  to  facilitate  and  cheapen  the 
conveyance  of  land  from  one  per- 
son to  another  is  a  desirable  ob- 
ject, and  one  which,  based  upon  a 
carefully  considered  and  well-regu- 
lated system,  can  hardly  be  other- 
wise than  of  general  advantage. 

But  now,  as  practical  men,  let 
us  ask  ourselves  one  important 
question.  Here,  it  is  true,  are 
considerable  land  reforms  sketch- 
ed out  to  us,  and  valid  reasons 
shown  for  their  adoption  in  the 
spirit,  if  not  in  every  detail  of  the 
proposed  programme.  But  how  do 
these  schemes  bring  to  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  his  promised  al- 
lotment, or  in  any  conceivable 
manner  improve  his  position  1 
What  difference  will  it  make  to 
the  labourer  whether  A  B  leaves 
his  land  to  his  eldest  son,  or 
whether  it  is  sold  after  his  death 


in  order  to  divide  the  proceeds 
among  his  four  or  five  children? 
How  will  it  affect  the  labourer  if 
the  heir  to  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
acres  has  the  power  of  selling  his 
land,  instead  of  being  precluded  by 
the  fact  of  only  possessing  a  life- 
tenancy  in  the  property?  What 
will  the  adoption  of  any  one  of  Mr 
Arnold's  proposals  do  towards  the 
realisation  of  the  promises  made 
to  the  labourer  by  Liberal  can- 
didates and  their  emissaries  ?  The 
answer  can  be  but  one — nothing. 
The  Radical  programme  of  Land 
Reform,  as  announced  by  Mr  Ar- 
nold, positively  does  not  touch  the 
question  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer, nor  bring  him  one  inch 
nearer  the  possession  of  land. 
This  is  so  well  understood  by  Mr 
Chamberlain,  and  he  is  so  fearful 
that  the  labourers  will  compare 
his  vague  oratorical  claptrap  with 
the  practical  proposals  of  Mr  Ar- 
nold, that  he  has  felt  obliged  to  go 
somewhat  further,  and,  in  the  Hull 
speech,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
already  made,  to  make  some  further 
suggestions  with  the  view  of  show- 
ing that  something  may  still  be 
grafted  upon  the  Land  Law  Re- 
form programme  which  may  induce 
the  labourer  to  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  support  it. 

"  Mr  Arnold's  proposal,"  says 
Mr  Chamberlain,  "  would  do  some- 
thing. It  would  tend,  no  doubt, 
to  the  dispersion  of  great  estates. 
It  would  bring  more  landed  prop- 
erty into  the  market,  but  /  do 
not  think  it  would  do  much  for  the 
labourers  of  Wiltshire  or  for  the 
crofters  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. We  must  go  further  if  we 
want  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter." 
And  then  Mr  Chamberlain,  after 
suggesting  to  the  farmers  that  they 
should  require  the  provisions  of 
the  Irish  Land  Act  to  be  applied 
to  themselves,  and  indulging  in  a 
sneer  at  them  for  having  hitherto 
been  too  honest  to  do  any  such 
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thing,  proceeds  to  say  that  "  when 
we  come  to  the  labourers  the  task 
is  easier.  They  know  what  they 
want.  They  want  that  facilities 
should  be  afforded  them  for  having 
decent  cottages  and  fair  allotments 
at  reasonable  rents,  and  with  secu- 
rity of  tenure."  And  then  Mr 
Chamberlain,  evidently  speaking 
in  abject  and  inexcusable  ignor- 
ance of  the  truth,  goes  on  to  de- 
clare that  "  many  great  landlords 
have  driven  tJie  labourers  off  their 
properties,  and  have  pulled  down 
their  cottages,  partly  in  order  to 
escape  responsibilities  in  connec- 
tion with  them,  partly  in  order 
to  throw  the  land  into  immense 
farms,  and  partly  for  other  rea- 
sons ; "  and  suggests  that  "  these 
landlords "  should  be  compelled 
"  to  repair  the  wrong  they  have 
done,"  and  that  some  "  local  autho- 
rity" "should  enforce  upon  them 
the  duty  of  providing  in  every  case 
a  sufficient  number  of  decent  cot- 
tages with  land  attac/ted  to  them 
for  all  the  men  who  are  required 
for  tlie  cultivation  of  their  estate." 
If  the  landlord  should  fail  to  per- 
form this  duty,  the  local  authority 
is  to  "  acquire  land  "  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  when  it  does  so,  says 
Mr  Chamberlain,  "it  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  pay  an  unnatural 
or  extravagant  price  ;  it  should  be 
able  to  obtain  it  at  the  fair  market 
value  —  a  value  which  a  willing 
purchaser  would  pay  to  a  willing 
seller  in  the  open  market  without 
any  condition  for  compulsory  sale." 
If  Mr  Chamberlain  had  con- 
descended to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  relating 
to  a  question  upon  which  he  speaks 
so  glibly,  and  with  such  reprehen- 
sible ignorance,  he  would  have  dis- 
covered that  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  throughout  England  it  is 
precisely  the  "great  landlords" 
upon  whose  estates  the  condition 
of  the  labourers,  as  to  cottages 
and  land  attached  to  cottages,  is 


by  far  the  best ;  and  that  it  is 
the  small  owners,  the  speculative 
builders,  and  the  "  middle  "  men 
who  will  almost  invariably  be 
found  to  be  the  proprietors  of  the 
cottages  of  which  complaints  can 
justly  be  made.  An  inquiry  into 
facts,  however,  is  quite  beneath 
Mr  Chamberlain.  His  object  ap- 
parently is  to  excite  the  feelings 
of  the  labourers  against  the  "  great 
landlords,"  with  a  view  to  the 
coming  elections ;  and  facts  must 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  so  laudable  an  intention.  This 
great  apostle  of  free  trade  and 
free  competition  deliberately  coun- 
sels the  confiscation  of  property  by 
a  local  authority,  who,  we  suppose, 
are  themselves  to  be  the  judges  as 
to  what  property  they  will  take, 
how  many  labourers  "  are  required 
for  the  cultivation "  of  any  par- 
ticular estate,  and  what  is  the  price 
which  they  shall  give  for  the  land 
they  fix  upon  as  most  suitable  for 
their  purpose.  If  this  is  not  Mr 
Chamberlain's  meaning,  what  is  it  ? 
"  A  willing  seller  "  in  open  market 
expects — and  fairly  expects — to 
receive  from  "  a  willing  purchaser  " 
whatever  value  the  free  and  fair 
competition  between  u  willing  pur- 
chasers "  fixes  as  the  reasonable 
price  for  his  land.  This,  however, 
is  not  at  all  Mr  Chamberlain's 
idea.  "  Free  competition  "  (once 
a  Liberal  watchword)  would  not 
do.  The  "  local  authority,"  or 
perhaps  the  county  court  judge, 
or  at  all  events  some  one  who  will 
not  give  the  landlord  the  price 
which  free  competition  would  give 
him,  is  to  fix  the  price ;  and  this 
is  to  be  the  solution  of  all  the 
difficulties  of  "  the  land  question," 
so  far  as  the  labourers  are  con- 
cerned ! 

Of  course  all  this  farrago  of  non- 
sense is  prefaced  by  the  claptrap 
about  the  rights  which  the  com- 
munity formerly  had  in  the  land — 
how  that  "  the  soil  of  every  country 
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originally  belonged  to  its  inhabi- 
tants," and  that  "if  it  has  been 
thought  expedient  to  create  a  pri- 
vate ownership  in  place  of  common 
rights,  at  least  that  private  owner- 
ship must  be  deemed  a  trust,  and  be 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  a  trust" 
If  these  words  mean  anything  at 
all,  and  are  not  merely  intended 
to  tickle  the  ears  of  the  ignorant 
voters  at  the  coming  elections, 
they  point  at  a  deliberate  infringe- 
ment of  that  private  ownership 
which  Mr  Chamberlain  informs  us 
has  replaced  "  common  rights."  It 
cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strong- 
ly insisted  on  that  the  operation 
which  Mr  Chamberlain  describes 
as  the  "creation  of  private  own- 
ership "  is  simply  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  civilisation,  without 
which  no  individual  would  expend 
his  money  or  labour  upon  the  land, 
and  to  destroy  which  in  the  case 
of  such  a  nation  as  our  own  would 
be  a  process  fraught  with  the  most 
mischievous  consequences  to  the 
community. 

Of  course  in  one  sense  all  prop- 
erty is  held  as  "  a  trust "  by  its 
owners ;  but  to  apply  this  doctrine 
in  the  manner  which  Mr  Chamber- 
lain appears  to  contemplate,  would 
be  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  secur- 
ity of  all  kinds  of  property,  and 
directly  to  discourage,  in  poor  as 
well  as  rich  men,  that  habit  of 
thrift  which  requires  as  a  natu- 
ral law  that  its  results  should  be 
secured  to  itself.  If  the  property 
of  "  great  landlords  "  is  no  longer 
to  be  secure,  and  some  "authority" 
or  other,  independent  of  the  owner, 
is  to  judge  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  performed  his  duty  towards 
his  labourers,  and  what  may  be  the 
proper  number  required  for  the 
cultivation  of  his  estate,  how  can 
the  small  owners  of  cottage  prop- 
erty be  allowed  to  escape  similar 
supervision  ?  There  is  a  good  and 
wholesome  old  proverb  to  the  effect 
that  "  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose 


is  sauce  for  the  gander;"  and  if 
this  rough-and-ready  interference 
with  the  private  ownership  of  land 
is  to  be  inaugurated,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  other  classes  of  prop- 
erty will  infallibly  be  subjected 
to  the  same  discipline.  "Land," 
says  Mr  Chamberlain,  "  was  not 
made  for  rent  alone."  Rent  is, 
after  all,  only  the  interest  of 
money  invested  in  land  ;  and  we 
might  exactly  as  well  say  that  the 
capital  which  Mr  Chamberlain 
himself  possesses,  in  whatever  form 
it  may  happen  to  be  invested,  was 
not  made  for  the  interest  it  pays 
him  alone.  If  I  invest  £1000 
in  land,  and  am  lucky  enough  to 
get  3  per  cent  for  it,  why  should 
Mr  Chamberlain's  £1000,  which 
he  has  chosen  to  invest  in  some 
security  which  returns  him  5  or  6 
per  cent,  be  less  liable  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen — agricultural  labour- 
ers or  others — than  mine  ?  Once 
invade  the  rights  of  private  owner- 
ship, and  you  cannot  reasonably  or 
logically  stop  at  any  particular 
kind  of  property,  neither  can  you 
deal  only — in  the  way  of  confisca- 
tion— with  that  which  belongs  to 
"great"  owners.  The  poor  man 
is  to  the  full  as  much  interested 
as  the  rich  in  maintaining  that 
security  of  private  property  which 
protects  his  savings  as  well  as  the 
wealth  of  his  richer  neighbour, 
and  the  invasion  of  which  would 
be  nothing  less  than  a  national 
misfortune. 

But  supposing  that  Mr  Chamber- 
lain is  to  have  his  way,  it  will  be 
curious  to  consider  the  manner  in 
which  the  local  authority  is  to  be 
chosen  to  which  it  is  proposed  to 
intrust  such  powers  of  interference 
with  other  people's  property.  It 
will  be  still  more  curious  to  observe 
the  working  of  a  scheme  so  utterly 
foreign  to  English  habits  and  the 
English  nation ;  and  most  curious 
of  all  will  it  be  if  such  an  experi- 
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ment  should  be  even  temporarily 
successful,  and  this  for  reasons 
sufficiently  obvious  to  those  who 
care  to  give  the  matter  serious  con- 
sideration. If  the  holding  of  small 
allotments  by  labourers,  whether 
as  freeholds  or  at  a  low  rent,  is  a 
paying  concern,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  such  holdings  without  any  of  Mr 
Chamberlain's  new-fangled  and  ill- 
considered  legislation.  But  we 
must  make  certain  whether  it  is 
intended  to  confer  freeholds  upon 
the  labourers  by  these  proposals, 
or  only  to  secure  that  allotments 
should  be  let  to  them  at  fair  prices, 
along  with  "  decent  cottages."  We 
may  be  wronging  Mr  Chamberlain 
in  believing  that  he  intended  the 
former,  which  would,  of  course,  be 
nothing  short  of  confiscation,  weak- 
ly defended  by  the  jargon  about 
"  common  rights  "  and  "  private 
ownership."  If,  however,  it  is  only 
his  intention  that  his  "local  author- 
ity "  should  benevolently  interfere 
with  a  landowner's  management  of 
his  own  property,  in  order  to  secure 
that  the  cottages  upon  that  prop- 
erty shall  be  sufficiently  "decent," 
and  that  an  allotment  of  land  should 
be  let  with  each  of  them,  another 
question  is  at  once  suggested. 

If  this  system  were  one  which 
would  pay,  would  it  not  be  every- 
where adopted,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  any  local  authority  1 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  so 
adopted,  may  it  not  be  that  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  it  would  not 
pay?  and  in  that  case  where  would 
be  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  en- 
forcing it  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
question  of  labourers'  allotments 
is  one  which  is  by  no  means  to  be 
easily  or  hastily  decided.  A  labour- 
er should  always  have  a  good  garden 
to  his  cottage,  and  wise  landlords 
will  take  care  that  such  is  the  case. 
But  the  moment  you  give  to  him 
more  land  than  he  wants  for  garden 
purposes,  it  becomes  an  exceedingly 
doubtful  matter  whether  you  are 


conferring  upon  him  a  benefit  or 
the  reverse.  Allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  system  upon  Lord 
Tollemache's  estate,  which  Mr 
Chamberlain  extols  as  being  in  con- 
trast with  that  which  exists  upon 
other  properties.  Is  he  aware  that 
every  person  who  has  an  allotment 
upon  Lord  Tollemache's  estate 
must  have  some  other  trade  besides 
that  of  a  mere  labourer  upon  the 
soil?  It  is  an  excellent  plan,  be- 
yond doubt,  that  the  village  tailor, 
blacksmith,  grocer,  farrier,  &c., 
should  each  have  a  plot  of  land  in 
addition  to  his  trade ;  but  the 
number  of  these  traders  in  an  ordi- 
nary village  is  soon  exhausted,  and 
their  occupation  of  land  is  some- 
thing quite  distinct  from  and  apart 
from  the  question  of  giving  allot- 
ments to  the  agricultural  labourers 
as  a  class.  In  a  vast  number  of 
instances,  these  men  are  far  better 
off  at  their  present  wages,  when 
working  on  a  farm,  and  having  only 
their  cottage  and  garden.  Be  it 
observed,  moreover,  that  we  are 
not  alluding  to  the  labourer  who, 
by  thrift  and  economy,  has  saved 
the  means  to  elevate  himself  above 
the  position  he  has  hitherto  occu- 
pied. Such  a  man  may  buy — or 
more  probably  hire — five,  ten,  or 
twenty  acres  of  land,  and  by  pru- 
dence and  care  may  do  well,  al- 
though at  present  prices  the  ex- 
periment is  doubtful  at  best. 

The  distinction  between  the 
two  classes  of  men  cannot  be  too 
clearly  borne  in  mind.  The  small 
holder  just  described  must  devote 
his  whole  time  and  labour  to  his 
own  holding.  Without  this  condi- 
tion, success  is  impossible  under 
existing  circumstances.  The  agri- 
cultural labourer,  on  the  other 
hand,  receiving  wages  for  his  la- 
bour upon  the  land  occupied  by  the 
farmer,  owes  to  his  master  a  "  fair 
day's  labour  for  a  fair  day's  wages," 
and  has  therefore  only  the  sur- 
plus labour  of  each  day  to  be- 
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stow  upon  his  own  garden  or 
allotment.  The  moment  you  give 
to  such  a  man  a  larger  quantity  of 
land  than  that  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  his  surplus  lal>our 
will  suffice,  you  tempt  him  either 
to  neglect  his  master's  work  and 
risk  the  loss  of  his  employment,  or 
to  employ  other  labour  upon  his 
own  land,  the  payment  for  which 
he  can  ill  afford.  The  almost  cer- 
tain result  will  be  to  embarrass  the 
man  whom  you  desired  to  benefit, 
and  to  place  him  in  an  entirely 
false  position.  A  freehold  allot- 
ment to  such  a  man  would,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  be  an  evil 
instead  of  a  good ;  he  could  not 
get  out  of  it  sufficient  to  maintain 
his  family ;  he  would  speedily  be 
tempted  to  borrow  money  upon  the 
security  of  his  freehold ;  and  if 
the  experiment  should  be  tried 
upon  any  large  scale,  the  existing 
class  of  thriving  labourers,  upon 
whom  the  burden  of  rates  and 
taxes  does  not  fall,  would  be  re- 
placed by  a  class  of  pauperised 
freeholders  —  freeholders,  indeed, 
only  in  name,  since  their  land 
•would  be  mortgaged  and  their  fin- 
ances crippled  by  the  sure  and  cer- 
tain operation  of  natural  causes. 
We  repeat  that  we  are  not  allud- 
ing to  the  small  holders  who 
occupy  a  position  above  that  of 
the  genuine  agricultural  labourer, 
but  this  is  an  altogether  different 
class  of  man  from  those  to  whom 
Mr  Chamberlain  and  his  allies 
make  their  wild  promises.  There 
are  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
"  small  tenants  "  —  i.  e.,  tenants 
holding  from  five  to  five -and - 
twenty  acres  of  land — scattered 
over  England  at  this  moment. 
They  are  a  valuable  class  of  men  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  rate- 
payers, they  may  yet  escape  the 
crushing  addition  to  local  rates 
which  would  be  imposed  upon 
them  if  Mr  Chamberlain's  vagaries 
should  ever  be  embodied  in  legis- 


lation. Nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  Radical  orators  to  point 
to  these  men  in  the  localities  in 
which  they  exist,  and  found  upon 
their  existence  an  appeal  to  the 
new  electorate  to  support  candi- 
dates who  will  place  the  great 
mass  of  agricultural  labourers  in 
the  same  happy  position. 

But  this  is  what  no  candidate 
can  do — no  legislation  effect.  If 
this  class  is  to  increase,  it  must  be 
by  the  operation  of  natural  causes  ; 
and  to  attempt  to  increase  it  by  a 
rude  interference  with  property, 
and  a  violation  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  would 
not  only  be  a  useless  but  dangerous 
experiment.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
owners  of  land  is  in  itself  a  thing 
highly  conservative  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  anything  which 
would,  by  a  fair  and  reasonable 
process,  tend  to  such  a  result, 
would  certainly  be  entitled  to  our 
support.  There  can,  therefore,  be 
no  objection  to  an  addition  which 
Mr  Arthur  Arnold  has  added  to 
his  programme,  and  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  "  Free  Land 
League,"  of  which  he  has  just  been 
announced  as  the  first  president. 
This  addition  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  League  will  "  promote  the  ac- 
quirement of  land  by  the  peo- 
ple for  residence  and  cultivation, 
both  by  general  laws  and  by  the 
instrumentality  of  municipalities 
and  other  corporate  bodies."  Any 
"  general  law  "  which,  without  rob- 
bery or  injustice,  can  bring  land 
within  more  easy  reach  of  the 
people,  will  be  a  law  to  which,  as 
Conservatives,  we  should  certainly 
raise  no  objections.  The  action, 
moreover,  "  of  municipalities  and 
other  corporate  bodies,"  judiciously 
exerted,  may  be  welcomed ;  and  be- 
yond this,  the  encouragement  and 
development  of  the  principle  of  co- 
operation may  do  still  more  towards 
the  desired  object  of  increasing  the 
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number  of  the  people  who  shall 
become  the  owners  of  land.  By 
the  side  of  all  this  must  be  indus- 
try, thrift,  and  prudence  on  the 
part  of  the  people  themselves ;  and 
any  system  or  project  which  tends 
to  encourage  and  assist  such  qual- 
ities cannot  fail  to  be  of  distinct 
advantage  to  the  community. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  promises  of  Mr  Chamberlain 
and  the  Radical  candidates  to  the 
agricultural  labourers  1  Nothing, 
and  less  than  nothing.  It  would 
indeed  have  been  good  advice,  if 
these  gentlemen  had  pointed  out  to 
the  labourers  how  that  the  exercise 
of  the  qualities  enumerated  above 
is  the  only  method  by  which  any 
man  can  improve  his  social  posi- 
tion, and  that  such  exercise  rarely 
fails  in  achieving  the  desired  result. 
It  would  have  been  good  advice, 
too,  to  point  out  how  that  the  in- 
terests of  all  classes  are  interwoven 
together  ;  that  in  this  world  there 
must  of  necessity  be  inequalities 
of  rank  and  wealth,  equally  as  of 
health  and  strength  ;  and  that  the 
surest  road  to  happiness— both  to 
the  agricultural  labourers  and  to 
every  other  class — is  to  do,  earnest- 
ly and  honestly,  the  work  which 
lies  before  us.  This,  however,  in 
the  opinion  of  our  Radical  teachers, 
would  have  been  advice  too  tame 
and  tasteless  for  the  palate  of  the 
new  electorate.  Envy,  discontent, 
the  setting  of  class  against  class — 
these  are  the  teachings,  as  usual, 
discernible  in  the  Radical  crusade  ; 
and  as  a  fitting  corollary  to  such 
lessons  comes  the  bribe  of  gain,  in 
the  hope  of  which  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  to  be  asked  to  vote. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
this  gain  is  illusory,  visionary,  and 
in  no  sort  of  way  likely  to  be  rea- 
lised. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
fact  will  be  impressed,  far  and 
wide,  upon  those  whom  it  more 
directly  concerns.  The  agricultural 


labourer  has  nothing  to  expect  from 
the  land  legislation  of  one  political 
party  more  than  from  that  of  the 
other ;  and  he  will  indeed  be  un- 
wise, if,  deceived  by  false  promises, 
he  distrusts  those  amongst  whom 
he  has  lived  all  his  life,  and  casts 
his  vote  at  the  dictation  of  those 
who  would  persuade  him  that  his 
position  will  be  improved  by  the 
revolutionary  changes  which  they 
suggest.  Changes,  indeed,  there 
may  and  must  be  in  the  progress 
of  time,  and  some  of  these  will 
affect  the  ownership  and  occupa- 
tion of  land,  both  as  to  the  quantity 
of  land  held  by  individuals  and  the 
condition  of  its  tenure.  But  the 
interest  of  the  agricultural  labour- 
er, beyond  that  of  any  other  class, 
is  that  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land  should  be  quiet,  secure,  and 
prosperous,  because  it  is  under 
such  conditions  that  his  employ- 
ment is  steady  and  continuous,  and 
his  wages  assured.  No  man  can 
be  a  worse  friend  to  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  than  he  who  teaches 
him  to  envy  and  covet  the  posses- 
sions of  other  men,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing his  calling  with  diligence 
and  perseverance,  and  trusting  for 
the  improvement  of  his  condition 
to  those  habits  of  prudence,  indus- 
try, and  forethought  which  are 
his  surest  and  safest  friends.  It 
is  cruel  to  endeavour  for  political 
purposes  to  drag  these  poor  men 
into  a  revolutionary  crusade  against 
the  land  laws  of  their  country ; 
and  those  who  do  so  will  either 
miserably  fail,  or  in  the  hour  of 
their  success  will  find  that  such 
a  crusade  may  be  difficult  to  re- 
press within  the  limits  to  which 
they  would  have  wished  to  con- 
fine it ;  and  may  involve  things 
nearer  and  nearer  to  themselves 
than  land,  in  a  ruin  inevitably 
consequent  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  principle  of  "  private  own- 
ership." 
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A  POSITION  more  embarrassing 
than  that  into  which  Lord  Salisbury 
and  his  colleagues  find  themselves 
thrown  it  would  be  impossible  to 
imagine.  All  the  old  landmarks 
by  which  British  statesmen  were 
accustomed  formerly  to  steer  their 
course  have  been  removed ;  all 
the  old  questions  which  used  in 
other  days  to  exercise  their  ingen- 
uity are  swept  aside.  Of  the 
House  of  Commons  itself,  in  which 
these  questions  used  to  be  debated, 
we  have  seen  the  last ;  and  by 
what  manner  of  assembly  it  is  to 
be  succeeded,  who  can  tell  1  All 
that  we  know  for  certain  on  that 
subject  is,  that  a  succession  of  par- 
liamentary reformers  have  so  tin- 
kered the  constituency,  that  to 
speak  of  it  as  corresponding  in  any 
degree  with  what  it  once  was  is 
to  belie  the  truth.  And  just  as 
affairs  have  arrived  at  this  point — 
just  as  the  creation  of  two  millions 
of  new  voters,  and  the  breaking 
up  in  county  and  borough  alike 
of  old  political  associations  bring 
us  face  to  face  with  a  future 
through  which  the  most  clear-sight- 
ed of  mortals  cannot  pretend  to 
look,  the  men  to  whose  exertions 
the  country  is  indebted  for  these 
changes  desert  their  post,  and 
leave  to  others  the  unenviable  task 
of  beginning  what  must  necessarily 
be  a  new  page  in  English  history. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  all 
this,  and  to  contemplate  at  the  same 
time  the  tangled  web  into  which 
our  foreign  relations  have  been 
woven,  without  a  feeling  of  mixed 
indignation  and  alarm.  Of  indig- 
nation, that  a  trick  so  palpably 
mean  as  that  which  enabled  Mr 
Gladstone  to  escape  an  impending 
Nemesis,  should  have  succeeded ; 


of  alarm,  lest  the  best  efforts  of  the 
new  Government  should  not  avail 
to  preserve  what  still  remains  to 
us  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  the 
country.  Let  us  not,  however,  be 
misunderstood.  The  flight  from 
power  of  the  late  Administration 
was  on  their  parts  dastardly  in  the 
extreme,  and  to  those  on  whom  it 
threw  the  responsibility  of  office, 
very  inconvenient.  Yet  on  the 
whole  we  are  far  from  regretting 
the  coincidence.  One  consequence 
of  the  manoeuvre  will  probably  be 
the  effacement  of  the  Whigs  as  a 
separate  party  in  the  State.  Indi- 
viduals among  them  may  fail  to 
perceive  whither  interest  and  duty 
alike  point  the  way ;  but  as  a 
body  we  may  expect  to  see  them 
follow  the  lead  of  such  men  as 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Mr  Goschen, 
and  Mr  Forster.  In  this  case,  the 
hostile  lines  arrayed  against  each 
other,  first  at  the  hustings,  and 
by-and-by  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, will  be  moderate  Conserva- 
tives on  the  one  side  and  avowed 
revolutionists  on  the  other ;  while 
the  issue  of  the  contest  will  de- 
pend not  more  upon  the  ground 
taken  at  the  outset  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's advisers,  than  upon  the  ex- 
tent to  which  constitutionalists  of 
all  shades  of  opinion  are  prepared 
to  give  them  their  confidence.  For 
if  the  present  Government  be  not 
trusted  to  an  extent  never  before 
required  by  party  leaders  of  their 
followers,  then  farewell  to  Eng- 
land's greatness.  The  last  chance 
of  escape  from  the  rapids  will  be 
taken  away,  and  nothing  left  for 
us  to  do  except  to  close  our  eyes 
and  shoot  Niagara. 

There  is  now  lying  before  us  a 
little  volume  wherein  are  recorded, 
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in  what  is  meant  to  be  a  spirit  of 
commendable  fairness,  the  main 
arguments  which  bear  pro  and  con 
upon  the  '  Political  Questions  of  the 
Day.'  Mr  Buxton  has,  in  our  opin- 
ion, made  a  good  deal  more  of  some 
of  these  questions  than  they  deserve. 
Elementary  education,  for  example, 
as  he  deals  with  it,  is  little  better 
than  the  crotchet  of  a  handful  of 
specialists.  Proportional  represen- 
tation is  dead  and  buried,  and  wo- 
men's suffrage  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  ripe  as  yet  for  discussion. 
About  reform  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Commons  likewise, 
there  is  a  growing  consensus  of 
opinion  among  reasonable  men;  and 
though  the  Lords  have  been  pretty 
well  abused  of  late,  and  the  Bishops 
in  particular  warned  to  put  their 
house  in  order,  the  hold  of  that 
assembly  upon  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  country  is  as  strong 
as  ever  it  was,  and  will  not  be 
weakened  by  whatever  changes  in 
their  mode  of  procedure  their  lord- 
ships may  consider  it  desirable  to 
adopt.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said,  perhaps  a  little  more  strong- 
ly, concerning  capital  punishment, 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister,  Sunday  opening  of  muse- 
ums, and  cremation.  These  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  political 
questions  at  all.  But  one  question 
there  certainly  is,  the  paramount 
importance  of  which  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, and  to  this  we  propose  in 
the  following  pages  to  confine  our 
own  and  the  reader's  attention. 

When  Mr  Buxton  corrected  the 
last  proof-sheet  of  his  ingenious 
little  volume,  the  meaning  of  the 
term  Home  Rule  was  hidden  by 
those  who  clamoured  for  it  under 
a  heap  of  generalities.  That  it 
pointed  towards  the  re-establish- 
ment in  some  shape  or  another  of  an 
Irish  Parliament  in  College  Green, 
nobody  was  allowed  to  doubt. 
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But  of  the  constitution  of  the 
coming  legislative  body  and  the 
limits  to  which  its  authority  was 
to  extend,  so  little  was  said  that 
neither  they  who  approved,  nor 
they  who  objected  to  the  arrange- 
ment, looked  elsewhere  for  a  model 
on  which  to  work  out  their  scheme 
than  the  Parliament  of  which  Plun- 
ket  and  Grattan  were  the  orna- 
ments. Accordingly  Mr  Buxton, 
as  counsel  for  the  Home-Rulers, 
contends,  "  that  the  old  L~ish 
Parliament,  though  returned  by  a 
corrupt  and  limited  electorate,  did 
a  vast  amount  of  useful  work ; 
that  a  successor  constructed  on 
better  lines  and  sounder  princi- 
ples would  be  eminently  efficient ; 
and  that,  forasmuch  as  the  lim- 
its and  extent  of  the  powers  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  would  be 
strictly  defined,  there  could  be  no 
danger  of  their  being  overstepped, 
and  there  need  be  no  collision 
with  the  Imperial  Parliament." 
In  like  manner,  when  pleading  on 
the  other  side,  Mr  Buxton  says  : 
"Thus  the  principle  of  a  federal 
system,  for  which  the  Home-Rulers 
plead,  cannot  be  discussed  without 
reference  to  its  details,  and  the 
Home-Rulers  themselves  are  unable 
to  agree  on  any  one  scheme,  or  to  lay 
down  the  limits  of  the  power  of  the 
Irish  Parliament."  Again :  "Either 
the  Imperial  Parliament  would 
overshadow  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and  make  it  of  little  account,  or 
constant  conflicts  would  arise  be- 
tween the  two  rival  bodies."  And 
finally:  "The  Irish  have  never  yet 
shown  themselves  capable  of  self- 
government,  as  witness  the  former 
Irish  Parliament."  Now  these  are 
points  which  might  have  been 
argued  out  with  some  show  of 
justice  on  both  sides  had  they 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Legislature  and  the  country 
six  months  ago.  But  they  are 
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quite  out  of  place  now.  Mr  Par- 
nell  and  his  lieutenants  have  made 
a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  Home 
Rule  comes  before  us  in  the  garb 
of  a  democracy  in  Ireland,  pure 
and  simple,  to  be  legislated  for  by 
a  single  Chamber,  representing  the 
manhood  of  the  country,  and  gov- 
erned by  an  executive, — how  to  be 
created  we  are  not  fully  informed. 
We  should  but  waste  our  own 
and  our  readers'  time  were  we  to 
write  a  single  sentence  in  confuta- 
tion of  a  device  so  puerile.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  say  about  it 
the  newspapers  have  said  already. 
The  proposition  is  simply  mon- 
strous, the  thing  proposed  cannot 
be  done,  and  Home  Rule,  over- 
laid by  the  extravagance  of  its 
advocates,  passes  for  ever  beyond 
the  limits  of  practical  politics.  So 
much  the  better  for  her  Majesty's 
present  advisers,  to  whom  it  leaves 
open  a  fair  field  on  which  to  ex- 
amine the  Irish  question  all  round 
— in.  other  words,  to  look  fairly 
in  the  face  the  causes  which  may 
have  contributed  to  make  Ireland 
what  she  is,  and  by  a  judicious 
change  of  system,  where  change 
seems  desirable,  to  bring  about, 
if  it  be  possible  still  to  do  so,  a 
happier  state  of  things.  That  the 
task  we  have  set  them  is  no  easy 
one,  neither  Lord  Salisbury  nor 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  can  be 
more  painfully  convinced  than  our- 
selves. Undertaken,  however,  it 
must  be  ;  and  if  among  the  sugges- 
tions we  are  about  to  offer,  some 
shall  appear  to  verge  on  the  in- 
delicate, we  must  plead  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  proceeding  that  where 
the  best  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth are  likely  to  be  promoted 
by  it,  there  is  no  living  individual 
or  corporate  body,  high  or  low, 
rich  or  poor,  so  ready  to  sacrifice 
personal  convenience  and  long- 
cherished  predilections  as  the  gra- 


cious Lady  whom  we  all  look  up 
to  as  the  mother  of  her  country. 

The  question  has  often  been 
asked,  and  was  never  more  in 
men's  mouths  than  at  present, 
Why  is  Scotland  without  Home 
Rule  contented  and  thriving,  while 
Ireland  is  and  always  has  been  in 
a  state  of  chronic  hostility  to  the 
law  ?  Both  had  their  national 
Parliaments  once,  and  both  were 
prevailed  upon  to  merge  them  in 
one  united  Parliament.  Both  were 
at  first  dissatisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangement, and  plotted  and  in- 
trigued to  get  rid  of  it.  But  while 
Scotland  came  in  time  to  perceive 
that  by  becoming  one  with  her 
powerful  neighbour  she  had  gained 
more  than  she  lost  by  the  sur- 
render of  her  separate  national- 
ity, all  the  means  hitherto  tried 
to  impress  the  Irish  mind  with 
a  similar  conviction  have  been 
tried  in  vain.  Mr  Parnell,  we 
perceive,  accounts  for  the  circum- 
stance in  some  degree  by  saying 
that  whatever  promises  to  affect 
in  any  way  the  Scottish  people 
is  settled  by  Scottish  members ; 
whereas  Ireland  is  not  allowed  to 
do  anything  for  herself,  but  must 
accept,  in  her  social  as  well  as  in 
her  political  life,  whatever  a  des- 
potic English  Government  may 
consider  best  for  her.  We  are  far 
from  denying  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  this  statement, 
though  it  is  far  from  accounting 
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for  a  state  of  things  of  which  it 
is  rather  the  outcome  than  the 
operating  cause.  To  discover  that, 
if  we  be  in  earnest  in  seeking  for 
it,  we  must  go  considerably  further 
back  in  history. 

The  first  marked  difference  in  the 
relations  of  England  towards  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  is  this :  Ireland  be- 
came subject  to  the  English  Crown 
by  right  of  conquest ;  Scotland,  be- 
cause of  the  succession  of  a  Scottish 
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king  to  the  English  throne.  Had 
the  conquest  of  Ireland  been  com- 
pleted once  for  all,  and  the  van- 
quished treated  by  the  victors  as 
would  be  the  case  now,  this  dis- 
tinction could  have  had  little,  if 
any,  lasting  effect  on  the  feelings 
of  the  races  one  towards  the  other. 
Wales,  like  Ireland,  became  a  pro- 
vince of  England  by  right  of  con- 
quest, yet  Wales  has  cheerfully 
adopted  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  England ;  and  had  the  Church 
of  the  eighteenth  century  done  its 
duty,  the  Principality  would  have 
been  in  every  respect  as  content 
with  the  English  constitution  as 
Kent  or  Hampshire.  Why  is  this  ? 
Because  neither  Edward  I.  nor  any 
of  his  successors  made  war  on  the 
religion  of  the  Welsh,  nor  confis- 
cated their  estates  in  order  to  enrich 
his  favourites.  Hence  the  Welsh 
chiefs  and  priests,  though  discon- 
tented for  a  time,  and  often  mar- 
auding on  English  soil,  learned  bet- 
ter manners  as  civilisation  made 
progress  among  them,  and  became 
peaceable  subjects  of  the  English 
Crown,  long  before  the  Scottish 
Highlanders  had  ceased  to  make 
forays,  or  exact  black-mail  from 
their  Lowland  neighbours. 

Look  now  to  Ireland,  and  mark 
what  befell  there.  The  conquest  of 
Ireland  was  not  a  royal  enter- 
prise, begun  and  carried  on  to  a 
successful  issue.  It  was  the  in- 
termittent work  of  a  succession 
of  adventurers,  who,  finding  the 
island  inhabited  by  a  variety  of 
barbarous  tribes,  struck  now  at 
one,  now  at  another,  without  any 
higher  object  in  view  than  to  dis- 
possess the  chiefs  of  their  lands, 
and  reduce  the  people  to  bondage. 
This  was  quite  as  much  the  case 
after  as  before  the  King  of  England 
asserted  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
which  the  Pope  had  conferred  upon 
him.  His  representatives  made  no 
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attempt  whatever  to  consolidate 
their  conquests,  by  establishing  a 
reign  of  law,  even  in  the  fragments 
of  the  country  which  they  sub- 
dued, but  acted  like  the  adventur- 
ers who  preceded  them  —  deposed 
the  chiefs  of  clans,  seized  their  pro- 
perty, and  forced  the  wretched 
clansmen  to  seek  safety  for  life  in 
the  bogs  and  mountains.  We  have 
not  a  word  to  say  in  defence  of  the 
process  by  which  the  conquest  of 
Ireland  was  carried  on.  Thevcon- 
quered  people  were  not  recom- 
pensed for  the  loss  of  independ- 
ence by  the  spread  of  civilisation 
among  them.  On  the  contrary, 
not  a  few  of  the  earlier  settlers 
adopted  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Irish,  and  became  both  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  English 
Government,  and  in  their  dealings 
with  their  neighbours  as  treach- 
erous and  cruel  as  the  most  cruel 
and  treacherous  of  the  chiefs  whom 
they  had  expelled. 

There  is  a  legend  which  tells 
that,  among  other  outrages  com- 
mitted by  the  early  conquerors  on 
the  conquered,  the  setting  up  of 
the  Pope's  authority  over  the 
primitive  Irish  Church  is  to  be 
numbered.  The  legend  may  be 
or  may  not  be  a  myth ;  but  of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  when, 
in  process  of  time,  resistance  to 
English  conquest  had  been  over- 
come, England  did  her  best  to 
force  upon  Ireland  a  religion  which 
Ireland  obstinately  refused  to  ac- 
cept. WhenHenry  VIII.  quarrelled 
with  the  Pope,  and  became  himself 
head  of  the  Church  in  England,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  extend  the 
blessing  of  the  Reformation  to  Ire- 
land. There  were  none  among  the 
Irish  indigenous  bishops  and  clergy 
on  whom  the  examples  of  Seeker  and 
his  brethren  produced  any  effect ; 
and  they  were  in  consequence  set 
aside  and  their  places  taken  by 
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more  complaisant  ecclesiastics. 
Curiously  enough,  no  care  was 
taken  to  fill  up  sees  and  benefices 
as  they  became  vacant  with  gentle- 
men prepared  to  devote  all  their 
energies  to  the  enlightenment  of 
a  superstitious  people.  The  new 
bishops,  the  new  rectors,  on  the 
contrary,  could  neither  speak  nor 
understand  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  were  therefore  as 
little  capable  as  indeed  they  were 
disposed  to  take  any  trouble  with 
their  benighted  flocks.  Hence 
these  people  clung  to  their  deposed 
pastors  ;  and  in  outhouses  or  in  the 
open  air  (chapels  humble  enough 
came  later)  gathered  together  to 
hear  Mass,  while  the  sole  occupants 
of  the  church  were  the  rector  and 
his  family. 

We  come  now  to  the  period  of 
the  great  civil  war,  with  the  Crom- 
wellian  invasion  and  all  its  conse- 
quences. It  is  a  reminiscence  on 
which  no  true -hearted  Irishman, 
whatever  his  political  principles 
may  be,  can  look  back  except  with 
indignation.  The  Irish  were  not 
rebels,  yet  they  su  fie  red  the  ex- 
treme punishment  of  rebellion- —in 
fields  laid  waste,  towns  taken  by 
storm,  and  entire  garrisons  put  to 
the  sword. 

Nor  are  we  better  placed,  when 
standing,  so  to  speak,  beside  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  for  once  in  his  life 
a  victor,  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne. 
With  his  reign  began  that  era  of 
persecution,  which  rendered  the 
Catholic  incapable  of  serving  the 
Crown  in  any  capacity,  military 
or  civil — which  disqualified  him 
for  sitting  in  Parliament,  or  so 
much  as  voting  for  a  member  to 
represent  him,  "and  enabled  the  son 
of  a  Catholic,  by  the  easy  process 
of  professing  the  Protestant  belief, 
to  rob  his  father  of  his  property. 
And  all  this  while  Ireland  had  her 
own  Parliament,  of  which  Mr  Bux- 


ton,  speaking  as  the  advocate  of 
Home  Rule,  says,  "that,  though 
returned  by  a  corrupt  and  limited 
electorate,  it  did  a  vast  amount  of 
useful  work." 

Of  the  useful  work  done  by  the 
old  Irish  Parliament,  few  traces 
remain.  Its  members  jobbed  to 
an  extent  which  has  long  ceased 
to  be  possible ;  and  with  a  view  to 
their  selfish  interests,  gave  the 
franchise  to  a  host  of  Catholic 
peasants,  while  keeping  its  own 
doors  closed  against  Catholic  gen- 
tlemen. Of  its  independence  of  the 
English  Parliament  on  all  except 
imperial  subjects,  the  less  said 
the  better.  There  was  a  time, 
prior  to  the  Union,  when  Ireland 
gave  some  promise  of  becoming 
more  than  a  purely  agricultural 
country.  Industries  of  various 
kinds  took  root  and  threatened  to 
flourish,  whereupon  the  manufac- 
turers of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire complained  to  the  English 
Government  of  the  injury  done 
thereby  to  their  trade ;  and  by  an 
Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
the  Irish  industries  were  sup- 
pressed. 

But  why  go  on  with  a  list  of 
grievances  which  we  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  paint  in  their  darkest 
colours,  without  pausing  to  tell 
how  often,  and  with  what  ferocity, 
attempts  were  made  to  exact 
revenge?  Enough  is  done  when  we 
state  that  the  climax  of  evil  was 
reached,  when  first  the  American 
war,  and  then  the  war  of  the 
French  Revolution,  caused  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  which  had  long 
been  seething  to  boil  over,  and 
satisfied  the  Minister  of  the  day 
that  nothing  short  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  Irish  into  the  British 
Parliament  could  put  an  end  to  a 
state  of  things  which  had  become 
intolerable. 

Had  Pitt  been  allowed  to  carry 
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his  own  plans  into  execution,  there 
is  good  reason  to  conclude  that 
Ireland  might  have  been  long  ere 
this  a  law-abiding  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  There  had  been 
a  move  in  the  Irish  Parliament 
itself  to  repeal  the  law  which 
closed  the  doors  of  both  Houses 
against  Catholic  peers  and  com- 
moners. The  passing  of  an  Act 
to  this  effect  in  the  united  Parlia- 
ment would  have  earned  the  ever- 
lasting gratitude  of  all  classes  of 
Irishmen,  except,  perhaps,  some  of 
the  ultra- Protestants  of  the  north. 
As  to  the  priests,  they  had  by 
1800  been  pretty  well  Cured  of 
their  leaning  towards  France  ;  and 
were  very  poor,  in  consequence  of 
either  the  inability  or  the  disincli- 
nation of  the  laity  to  be  punctual 
in  the  payment  of  their  dues.  The 
prospect  of  a  State  endowment 
which  was  held  out  to  them — un- 
officially no  doubt,  yet  in  quarters 
which  they  had  reason  to  believe 
to  be  trustworthy — was  most  ac- 
ceptable. Had  it  been  realised, 
we  know  for  certain  that  what- 
ever influence  they  possessed  would 
have  been  used  in  the  cause  of 
order.  It  was  not  realised,  and 
they  became  apostles  of  disloyalty. 
We  may  regret  but  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  the  circumstance ;  be- 
cause, apart  from  the  natural  feel- 
ing of  disgust  at  finding  themselves 
deceived,  their  dependence  for  ex- 
istence on  their  flocks  made  them 
powerless  to  lead  in  other  direc- 
tions than  might  be  in  accord  with 
the  views  of  their  paymasters. 
Our  honest  belief  is,  that  even 
now  a  majority  of  the  Catholic 
bishops  and  priests  of  Ireland 
would  oppose  the  National  move- 
ment if  they  dared.  It  is  certain 
that  eighty-five  years  ago  an  op- 
portunity of  enlisting  them  on  the 
side  of  good  government  was  thrown 
away,  such  as  can  never  occur  again. 

VOL.  CXXXVIII. NO.  DCCCXL. 


From  the  date  of  the  Union  up 
to  the  present  hour  the  condition 
of  Ireland  has  gone  on  from  bad 
to  worse.  Stern  laws,  sternly  exe- 
cuted, made  open  rebellion  difficult ; 
but  a  network  of  secret  associations 
overspread  the  land,  from  the  ma- 
chinations of  which  neither  life 
nor  property  could  be  safeguarded. 
Curiously  enough,  the  first  decided 
attack  on  property  came,  not  from 
the  Catholic  peasantry,  but  from 
the  Protestant  landlords.  These 
gentlemen  carrried  a  Bill  through 
their  own  Parliament  which  de- 
prived the  Protestant  clergy  of 
their  right  to  the  tithe  of  agist- 
ment ;  and  their  tenants  not  un- 
naturally came  by-and-by  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  had  just  as 
good  a  right  as  their  betters  to  rob 
the  parson.  Thence  the  Tithe  cam- 
paign, as  it  was  called,  with  all 
the  deplorable  memories  connected 
with  it,  and  ending  in  a  still  larger 
deduction  from  the  incomes  of  the 
clergy.  Meanwhile,  no  longer  as 
suitors,  but  like  men  determined 
by  violence,  if  need  were,  to  carry 
their  point,  monster  meetings,  with 
the  great  demagogue  of  the  day  as 
their  leader,  demanded  the  repeal  of 
what  remained  of  the  penal  laws. 
Need  we  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther. Neither  the  surrender,  for 
such  it  was,  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, nor  the  absolute  relief  of  the 
peasantry  from  the  payment  of 
titlfes,  nor  the  removal  of  all  re- 
strictions on  Irish  trade,  nor  the 
substitution  of  a  permanent  grant 
to  Maynooth  in  place  of  the  sum 
annually  voted,  nor  the  establish- 
ment of  Queen's  Colleges, — neither 
these  nor  any  other  remedial  mea- 
sures which  the  Government  pro- 
posed and  Parliament  voted,  were 
of  the  smallest  avail.  Ireland  re- 
fused to  be  won  over  to  respect  for 
law,  except  by  Arms  Acts  and 
suchlike  measures,  which  ensured 
2  o 
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something  like  order  as  long  as 
they  continued  in  force,  but  the 
lapse  or  repeal  of  which  led  to  an 
immediate  renewal  of  disturbance. 

If  no  good  came  of  the  old  policy 
of  repression,  still  more  disastrous 
have  been  the  results  of  recent  at- 
tempts at  conciliation.  The  dises- 
tablishment and  disendowmeiit  of 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland 
was  at  once  constitutionally  ini- 
quitous and  politically  foolish.  If 
Mr  Gladstone  had  been  bold  enough 
to  follow  the  example  set  him  two 
centuries  ago,  he  might  have  in- 
deed become  the  pacificator  of  Ire- 
land. But  Mr  Gladstone  knew 
that  Protestant  England  and  Scot- 
land would  never  tolerate  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland ;  and,  profess- 
ing to  work  on  the  model  which 
William  III.  had  set,  he  did  in 
Ireland  what  was  not  done  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  attempt  to  do  which 
would  have  set  Scotland  in  a  blaze. 
Mark  the  consequence.  Scotland, 
conciliated  by  the  substitution  of 
a  Presbyterian  for  an  Episcopal 
Established  Church,  remains  to 
this  day  a  contented  integral  por- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  while 
Ireland  demands,  in  fiercer  accents 
than  at  any  former  period,  to  be 
set  free  from  a  connection  which  is 
odious  to  her. 

The  sole  effect  on  Ireland  of 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  was  to  aggravate 
the  evil  it  was  intended  to  miti- 
gate. In  England  and  Scotland  it 
has  given  fresh  impulse  to  a  con- 
spiracy which  will  never  rest  till, 
through  sheer  weariness,  some  fu- 
ture Parliament  shall  allow  a  Bill 
to  pass  of  which  it  cordially  dis- 
approves. Meanwhile  other  con- 
sequences have  followed,  of  which 
Mr  Gladstone  was  well  warned  at 
the  time,  and  warned  in  vain.  The 
laud  question,  not  the  Church,  was 
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the  upas-tree  that  overshadowed 
Ireland ;  and  with  the  land  he 
was  soon  constrained  to  meddle. 
With  what  effect?  Let  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Land  League, 
with  its  houghings,  its  boycottings, 
and  its  murders,  answer  the  ques- 
tion, when  at  last  this  great  pa- 
cificator of  Ireland  is  forced  to 
ask  Parliament  for  such  powers 
of  coercion  as  were  never  before 
in  a  constitutional  country  intrust- 
ed by  the  Legislature  to  the  ex- 
ecutive. Verily  the  system  on 
which  Ireland  has  heretofore  been 
governed  proves  to  be  an  utter 
failure.  "  Force,"  Mr  Bright  tells 
us,  "  is  no  remedy."  Force,  inter- 
spersed with  measures  of  concil- 
iation which  violate  every  law  of 
moral  right,  seems  to  be  even  less 
of  a  remedy.  In  what  direction 
are  we  to  turn  now  with  any  hope 
that  by  moving  steadily  in  it  we 
may  reach  the  end  desired  by  all 
political  parties — a  real,  not  a  mere- 
ly nominal,  fusion  of  England  and 
Ireland  into  one  nation? 

There  cannot  be  two  opinions  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  first  step 
taken  in  this  direction  by  the 
present  Government.  Whether  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  them 
to  act  otherwise  than  they  did,  is 
a  question  not  worth  asking.  Their 
determination  to  trust  to  the  com- 
mon law  for  the  preservation  of 
order  has  already,  under  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon's  Lord-Lieutenancy, 
proved  to  have  been  a  wise  polit- 
ical act,  of  the  ultimate  success 
of  which  we  may  justly  entertain 
good  expectations.  Partial  out- 
rages may  occur,  and  are  occur- 
ring, in  districts  notoriously  disaf- 
fected, and  agitators  may  continue 
for  a  while  to  shout  treason  in 
Dublin  and  elsewhere  ;  but  a  firm 
though  temperate  enforcement  of 
the  law's  requirements  will  put  a 
gradual  stop  to  the  former  of  these 
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evils,  and  unless  the  leaders  of 
all  sections  of  the  two  great  par- 
ties belie  in  Parliament  the  de- 
clarations they  have  made  to 
their  constituents,  means  will 
soon  be  found  for  rendering  the 
latter  too  dangerous  a  game  to 
be  attempted.  Questions  of  local 
self  -  government,  of  land  laws, 
and  so  forth,  may,  and  probably 
will  when  brought  forward,  call 
forth  the  expression  of  opinions 
widely  divergent.  But  in  the  de- 
termination that  Ireland  shall  not 
become  an  independent  nation,  all 
except  the  Parnellite  faction  are 
agreed.  Now  there  is  but  one 
mode  of  rendering  this  agreement 
effective,  and  that  is  by  passing 
an  Act  which  shall  make  the  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  a  disruption 
in  the  United  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  an  act  of  trea- 
son or  treason-felony.  And  the 
sooner  the  procedure  of  the  House 
of  Commons  has  been  so  reformed 
as  to  render  the  passing  of  such 
an  Act  easy,  the  sooner  will  Par- 
liament be  able  to  decide  by  which 
of  the  two  great  parties — the  Con- 
servative or  the  Radical — is  the 
government  of  the  British  empire 
henceforth  to  be  carried  on. 

Having  settled  this  point,  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  will  of  course 
proceed  to  unfold  their  views  on 
all  the  subjects  with  which  they 
propose  to  deal.  Among  these, 
legislation  for  Ireland  will  not  be 
forgotten.  But  legislation  for  Ire- 
land will,  under  so  marked  a  change 
of  circumstances,  cease  to  have 
anything  peculiar  about  it :  it  will 
run  on  the  same  lines  with  legisla- 
tion for  England.  One  exception, 
and  only  one,  must  indeed  be  made 
to  this  general  rule.  The  Lord- 
Lieutenancy,  with  its  sham  Court, 
and  the  administrative  staff  of 
Dublin  Castle,  is  a  mischievous 
anachronism  :  it  keeps  alive,  were 


it  only  because  of  the  colour  of  the 
State  liveries,  some  vague  idea 
among  the  vulgar  of  a  national- 
ity which  never  existed,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  reduces  in  real- 
ity the  status  of  Ireland  to  that 
of  a  Crown  colony.  Canada  is 
self-governing,  because  it  has  its 
Colonial  Parliament  as  well  as  its 
Governor-General.  So  are  the  Aus- 
tralasian colonies  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  But  Ireland  has  no 
Parliament  except  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  is  therefore,  so 
far  as  the  executive  is  concerned, 
in  the  same  condition  as  Jamaica 
and  Natal.  Indeed  it  comes  behind 
them  both,  because  both  Jamaica 
and  Natal  have  Councils,  without 
the  consent  of  which  the  Governor 
cannot  act ;  whilst  Ireland  is  under 
the  personal  control  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  his  subordinates. 

With  the  abolition  of  the  office 
of  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  hand- 
ing over  of  Irish  business  to  a 
Secretary  of  State,  all  specialities 
affecting  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
people  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to 
cease.  Thus  Ireland  will  be  placed 
upon  exactly  the  same  footing  as 
Scotland,  with  its  new  Secretary 
of  State,  stands  upon,  and  a 
probable  ground  of  complaint  of 
partial  treatment  with  respect  to 
the  latter  country  will  be  antici- 
pated. In  all  other  respects,  treat 
Ireland  as  you  treat  Yorkshire  or 
Kent.  Are  county  boards  to  be 
set  up  in  England  for  the  manage- 
ment of  county  affairs  ?  Give 
them  to  Ireland  also,  endowed  with 
the  same  authority,  and  risk  the 
consequences.  Is  it  necessary,  for 
any  reason,  or  at  any  time,  to 
intrust  the  Crown  with  excep- 
tional powers  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  order?  Make  the 
law  which  confers  these  powers 
applicable  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  alike,  and  take 
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care  to  guard  against  their  abuse 
by  requiring  that  before  acting 
upon  them  in  any  district,  the 
disturbed  district  shall  be  pro- 
claimed, and,  if  Parliament  be  sit- 
ting, the  Minister  be  required  to 
state  in  full  the  reasons  which  led 
to  the  proceeding.  In  a  word,  do 
all  that  by  legislation  can  be  done, 
to  make  the  Irish  understand  that 
they  are  one  people  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Scotch,  subject  like 
them  to  laws  which  are  strong 
enough  to  protect  the  peaceful 
majority  against  a  tyrannous  min- 
ority, and  not  less  free  to  seek  by 
peaceful  and  constitutional  means 
the  redress  of  any  grievances,  real 
or  imaginary,  under  which  they 
believe  themselves  to  labour. 

These  are,  in  our  opinion,  poli- 
tical arrangements  so  obviously 
expedient,  that  to  press  their  adop- 
tion by  argument  on  the  notice  of 
the  Government  and  the  Legisla- 
ture would  be  pure  surplusage.  Let 
us  not,  however,  hesitate  to  con- 
fess our  belief  that  unless  they 
be  accompanied  by  something  else 
which  shall  appeal  to  the  personal 
sympathies  of  the  Irish  people,  they 
are  just  as  likely  to  fail  as  to  suc- 
ceed in  securing  the  desired  end. 
The  Irish  people — we  do  not  mean 
the  shopkeeping  class,  much  less 
the  journalistic  and  other  noisy 
cliques,  who  make  capital  for  them- 
selves outof  the  sufferings  of  others, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation — 
are  at  once  an  imaginative  and  a 
warm-hearted  people.  They  neither 
understand  half  that  is  said  to 
them  by  the  demagogues  who  prate 
about  Home  Rule  and  national  inde- 
pendence— nor,  if  they  did,  would 
they  stir  a  finger  to  get  them 
realised.  There  is  not  in  Europe 
a  people  so  little  inclined  to  a 
democracy  in  any  shape  as  they. 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done 
to  sow  dissension  between  classes, 
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the  Irish  peasantry  and  farmers 
as  a  whole  still  look  up  to  "  them 
of  the  ould  stock "  with  affection 
and  respect.  It  was  with  jobbers 
in  land,  with  men  who  had  pur- 
chased properties  under  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Act,  that  their  quar- 
rel originally  lay;  and  had  the 
late  Government  acted  with  com- 
mon prudence  and  vigour,  it  never 
would  have  gone  farther.  Still,  in 
spite  of  the  extent  to  which,  under 
Government  patronage,  hostility  to 
landlordism  has  been  carried — in 
spite  of  the  cheers  with  which,  at 
public  meetings,  abuse  of  England 
and  everything  English  is  greeted, 
— we  are  as  certain  as  we  can  be 
of  anything  not  demonstrable  like 
a  proposition  in  Euclid,  that  there 
is  behind  all  this  in  the  Irish  heart 
a  spark  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown, 
ay,  and  to  the  constitution,  which 
it  is  quite  within  the  reach  of  the 
Crown  and  her  Majesty's  present 
advisers,  by  judicious  management, 
to  blow  up  into  a  flame.  Let  us 
explain  ourselves,  apologising  at 
the  same  time  for  any  expression 
which  may  appear  unbecoming  in 
a  quarter  where  least  of  all  we 
could  intend,  much  less  desire,  to 
give  pain. 

It  is  a  historical  fact,  that 
though  Ireland  has  been  linked  to 
England  for  six  hundred  years, 
not  once,  till  times  comparatively 
recent,  has  an  English  sovereign 
put  foot  on  Irish  soil  except  to 
wage  war.  It  is  not  less  the  fact, 
that  in  spite  of  all  that  Ireland 
suffered,  or  was  taught  to  believe 
that  she  had  suffered,  at  the  hands 
of  her  English  sovereigns,  an  in- 
stinct of  loyalty — for  it  could  be 
nothing  else — impelled  her  to  take 
part  with  the  sovereign  when  at  war 
with  his  rebellious  English  subjects. 
Had  Charles  I.  taken  Stafford's 
advice  and  made  use  of  his  Irish 
resources  as  he  might  have  done, 
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it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
would  have  saved  both  his  crown 
and  his  life.  And  though  it  may 
suit  English  historians  to  speak  of 
the  Irish  rising  in  favour  of  James 
II.  as  rebellion,  Ireland  had  a 
perfect  right  to  act  as  she  did, 
her  fealty  being  due  to  the  Crown, 
not  to  the  Parliament  of  either 
England  or  Scotland.  But  we 
need  not  go  two  centuries  back 
in  order  to  illustrate  our  theory. 
When  George  IV.  made  his  en- 
trance into  Dublin  in  1822,  he  was 
received  with  an  enthusiasm  to 
which  no  bounds  could  be  put. 
The  procession  in  which  he  formed 
a  part,  from  Leith  to  Edinburgh 
Castle,  might  be,  under  Sir  Walter's 
management, more  picturesque;  but 
the  spontaneous  cheering  of  an  ex- 
cited crowd  all  along  the  route  from 
Kingstown  to  Dublin  Castle,  went 
to  the  King's  heart,  just  as  it  came 
from  the  hearts  of  those  who  made 
themselves  hoarse  with  bawling. 
Nor  can  her  present  Majesty  have 
forgotten  the  enthusiastic  welcome 
which  awaited  her  on  each  of  the 
two  occasions  of  her  visits  to  Ire- 
land. If  there  was  disaffection 
anywhere,  it  did  not  venture  to 
show  itself  within  a  radius  of  many 
miles  round  the  spot  on  which  she 
stood.  And  had  it  suited  her  con- 
venience to  go  as  far  from  the 
capital  as  Limerick  or  Galway,  she 
would  have  seen  that,  in  each  of 
these  towns,  and  over  all  the  rural 
districts  passed  through  in  order 
to  reach  them,  the  same  devotion 
to  her  royal  person  and  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  displayed. 

Her  Majesty's  predilection  for 
her  Highland  home,  and  the  warm- 
hearted people  among  whom  she 
there  finds  herself,  is  perfectly 
natural  and  easy  to  be  understood. 
It  was  the  favourite  retreat  of 
the  lamented  Prince  Consort,  who 
sought  there,  from  year  to  year, 
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relaxation  from  the  toils  of  State, 
and  found  it.  God  forbid  that 
her  Majesty  should  be  called  upon 
to  turn  her  back  upon  Balmoral. 
But  there  is  another  part  of  her 
dominions  which  would  fain  share 
with  Scotland  the  light  of  her 
countenance,  and  a  more  familiar 
and  lasting  intimacy  with  which 
would  go  further  to  raise  the  social 
condition  of  its  inhabitants  than 
all  that  parliaments  could  do.  Let 
her  fix  her  residence,  say  for  a 
month  every  year,  in  what  is  now 
the  Viceregal  Lodge  in  Phosnix 
Park  ;  let  her  hold  levees  and  draw- 
ing-rooms, and  otherwise  dispense 
hospitalities  in  the  Castle,  and  Dub- 
lin will  soon  become  as  loyal  to  her 
person  and  government  as  are  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh.  Nor  could 
the  arrangement  fail  to  win  the 
hearts  of  the  rural  population,  were 
a  second  Balmoral  established,  say 
at  Killarney,  where  both  grouse 
and  red-deer  are  to  be  found,  more 
than  sufficient  to  afford  excellent 
sport  to  the  younger  branches  of 
the  royal  family.  An  occasional 
visit  there,  were  it  only  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  at  a  time,  would  break 
up  all  secret  societies,  and  render 
the  natives,  near  and  far  away,  as 
law-abiding  as  too  many  newspaper 
reports  represent  them  to  be  at 
present  the  reverse. 

We  may  be  told,  perhaps,  that 
to  ask  of  her  Majesty  all  that  has 
been  here  advanced,  and  especially 
that  she  should  spend  as  much  of 
her  time  in  Ireland  as  she  does  in 
Scotland,  is  to  put  far  too  great  a 
strain  on  her  well-known  patriot- 
ism. Scotland  is  endeared  to  her 
Majesty  by  the  recollection  of 
happy  days  spent  there  when  life 
was  to  her  unbroken  sunshine.  To 
bid  her  seek  relaxation  from  affairs 
of  State  in  a  portion  of  her  domin- 
ions where  she  must  feel  herself 
to  be  a  stranger,  and  from  which 
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the  reports  received  have  not  of 
late  been  very  satisfactory,  would 
seem  to  her  cruel  mockery.  Besides, 
there  is  this  obvious  objection  to 
the  arrangement  —  that  whatever 
inconvenience  is  occasioned  to  her 
Ministers  and  to  the  public  ser- 
vice by  her  Majesty's  periodical 
sojourn  at  Balmoral  would  be 
largely  increased  were  she  to  spend 
a  month  or  six  weeks  every  year  in 
Ireland.  We  are  far  from  under- 
valuing the  force  of  this  reasoning. 
If  it  should  be  urged  and  prove  so 
cogent  as  to  prevail,  we,  as  faithful 
subjects,  can  only  bow  the  head, 
though  not  without  venturing  to 
make  another  suggestion,  against 
which  less  serious  objections  could 
be  brought.  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  is  often  called 
upon  to  represent  his  royal  mother 
on  less  serious  occasions.  Were  he 
and  H.R.H.  the  Princess  to  make 
Dublin  their  residence  for  a  portion 
of  every  year,  not  as  guests  of  a 
Lord  Lieutenant,  but  as  establish- 
ing their  own  Court  there,  the  ar- 
rangement might  scarcely,  perhaps, 
achieve  its  end  so  immediately  or 
entirely  as  if  her  Majesty  herself 
occupied  her  Irish  palace ;  but  of 
its  power  to  counterbalance  or  more 
than  counterbalance  the  mischiev- 
ous efforts  of  Home  Rule  agitators, 
no  one  who  knows  anything  of 
the  Irish  character  can  entertain 
a  doubt.  For  never,  surely,  was  a 
royal  pair  so  capable  of  speaking 
to  the  hearts  of  an  imaginative 
people  as  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales.  Their  genial  nature, 
their  manners  winning  because 
frank,  without  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  loss  of  dignity,  the  inter- 
est they  take  in  every  project  which 
aims  at  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  poor, — these  are  the  qualities 
the  possession  of  which  would  at 
once  command  for  them  the  admir- 
ation of  Irishmen  of  all  ranks ;  and 
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admiration    with    Irishmen    soon 
grows  into  personal  regard. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have 
avoided  going  into  detail  on  the 
subject  of  local  government  for 
either  Ireland  or  England.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  As  far  as 
we  are  ourselves  concerned,  we 
count  little  on  any  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  democratising,  more 
than  it  is  already  democratised,  the 
machinery  for  administering  the 
affairs  of  either  counties  or  bor- 
oughs. Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
may,  however,  see  the  matter  in  a 
different  light ;  and  if  they  do,  all 
who  desire  to  escape  the  misfor- 
tune of  a  Radical  Government 
must,  to  a  man,  support  them. 
Nor  let  them  be  deterred  from 
doing  so  by  any  dread  of  the  charge 
of  inconsistency  that  may  be  brought 
against  them.  Consistency  and 
principle  are  high-sounding  terms, 
to  whicn  wrong  as  well  as  right  in- 
terpretations may  be  applied;  and 
the  interpretation  will  be  decidedly 
wrong  which  connects  them  with 
a  necessity  for  attempting  impossi- 
bilities. It  is  in  the  steady  perse- 
verance with  which  he  strives  to 
attain  a  settled  purpose,  that  the 
consistency  of  a  public  man  is 
shown.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
end  desired  that  the  principle  by 
which  he  is  actuated  is  seen  to  be 
noble  or  the  reverse.  The  great 
object  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion is — what  ought  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  all  Administrations  —  to 
make  the  Irish  one  people,  in  loy- 
alty and  respect  for  law,  with  the 
English  and  the  Scotch.  All  the 
methods  heretofore  tried,  as  well 
by  Conservative  as  by  Liberal 
Governments,  to  attain  that  end, 
have  notoriously  failed.  There 
can  be  neither  lack  of  consistency 
nor  outrage  to  principle  on  the 
part  of  the  present  Government 
if  they  take  a  new  departure,  even 
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should  it  carry  them  into  amica- 
ble relations  with  Irishmen  of  all 
shades  of  opinion.  On  one  point 
they  will  of  course  listen  to  no 
suggestions.  A  separate  Parlia- 
ment for  Ireland  can  never  be ; 
but  to  any  proposal  short  of  that, 
which  bids  fair  to  bring  peace  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  they  will 
give  full  consideration.  The  new 
Secretary  of  State — if  a  new  one 
we  are  to  have — must  be  an  Irish- 
man, and  an  Irishman  who  com- 
mands the  confidence  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  deserves  their  respect. 
An  increase  of  the  unpaid  magis- 
tracy seems  to  be  desired,  and  is 
really  needed.  Let  no  question  of 
his  religious  faith,  or  lack  of  terri- 
torial qualification,  stand  between 
any  intelligent  and  respectable 
Irishman  and  his  election  to  a 
seat  on  the  bench.  Do  justice  to 
both  the  Catholic  and  the  Pro- 
testant Churches,  by  placing  the 


latter  in  name,  as  it  already  is 
in  reality,  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  perhaps  too  late  to 
talk  of  levelling  up,  now  that  the 
property  of  the  Church  has  been 
confiscated  ;  but  surely  some  more 
appropriate  use  might  be  found 
for  the  small  balance  which  is  still 
undisposed  of,  than  lending  it  to 
either  landowners  or  tenants  in 
order  to  help  them  out  of  their 
difficulties.  But  we  must  not  go 
farther  with  matters  of  detail. 
These  we  willingly  leave  to  be 
worked  out  by  a  Conservative 
Cabinet,  and  affirmed  by  a  trust- 
ing as  well  as  a  strong  Conserva- 
tive majority  in  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, against  whose  measures 
abuse  will  be  poured  out  in  vain, 
if  they  uphold  the  dignity  of  the 
throne,  and  the  wellbeing  and 
honour  of  the  country  at  home 
and  abroad. 
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THE  HAWARDEN   MANIFESTO:   SPREADING  THE  NET. 


EVERY  one  who  has  laughed 
at  the  spectacle  of  Don  Juan  in 
Moliere's  play,  as  he  makes  love  to 
the  two  girls  who  each  hold  him 
by  an  arm,  will  readily  discern  the 
counterpart  of  the  situation  in  Mr 
Gladstone  sitting  in  his  study  in 
Hawarden  Castle  penning  a  mani- 
festo calculated  to  catch  the  sup- 
port alike  of  the  Old  Whig  and 
the  Young  Radical.  And  as  Char- 
lotte and  Mathurine  went  their 
ways,  each  convinced  that  she 
alone  possessed  the  heart  of  the 
gallant,  so  both  extremes  of  the 
Liberal  party  are  satisfied  with 
the  ex-Premier's  statement,  each 
flattering  itself  that  the  tendency 
of  the  Hawarden  declaration  bears 
towards  its  own  aims.  "  Mark  its 
moderation  ! "  cries  the  delighted 
Whig  Liberal;  "  no  encouragement 
to  Radical  fads  or  Chamberlain 
confiscations  there."  "What  a 
glorious  vista  of  possibilities  is 
here  indicated  !"  ejaculates  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  Caucus ;  "  here  is  all 
our  own  game  started  for  us. 
And  the  whole  programme  is  so 
vague,  that  not  an  old  woman  at 
the  other  end  of  the  party  can  feel 
a  bit  alarmed.  Hurrah  for  Cham- 
berlain, the  coming  man !  Glad- 
stone has  made  his  path  straight." 

We  are  not  disposed  to  quar- 
rel with  either  conclusion.  The 
Hawarden  manifesto  justly  sus- 
tains both  constructions.  But  as 
the  interests  of  the  two  wings  of 
the  Liberal  party  are  in  most 
respects  opposed  to  each  other, 
it  follows  that  the  programme 
advanced  by  Mr  Gladstone  cannot 
serve  the  views  of  both.  The 
manifesto,  in  the  abstract,  may  re- 
commend itself  to  all  sections  of 
the  Liberal  party;  its  views,  when 
put  in  practice,  must  incline  to  one 


side,  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
other.  The  Hawarden  manifesto, 
therefore,  may  be  accepted  as  a 
makeshift  programme  for  promot- 
ing an  imaginary  unity  among 
Liberal  candidates  at  the  poll.  If 
it  serves  this  purpose  —  and  we 
doubt  if  its  consistency  is  sufficient 
for  even  so  temporary  an  end — it 
must  then  become  useless,  for  its 
vague  generalities  and  attempted 
reconciliation  of  irreconcilable  aims 
would  be  utterly  worthless  as  guides 
in  shaping  political  action.  It  is 
a  net  spread  to  catch  Liberals  of 
every  description ;  but  so  clumsy  is 
the  contrivance  and  so  coarse  are 
the  meshes  that  it  will  only  be  will- 
ing captives  whom  it  can  ensnare. 
Mr  Gladstone's  manifesto  bears 
upon  its  face  the  obvious  inten- 
tion to  deceive  one  or  other  of 
the  wings  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Either  he  is  alarmed  at  the  pre- 
cipitate pace  at  which  the  Radi- 
cal faction  has  of  late  dragged  him 
along,  and  is  seeking  refuge  in 
the  moderation  of  the  Whig  par- 
ty, or  he  is  endeavouring  to  lull 
the  moderate  Liberals  by  fair  and 
statesmanlike  phrases,  while  the 
Radicals  have  the  assurance  that 
he  will  direct  his  policy  by  their 
views.  He  cannot  be  acting  hon- 
estly towards  both.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  comparative  in- 
difference which  of  the  two  sec- 
tions of  his  followers  he  is  seeking 
to  deceive,  provided  he  does  not, 
by  his  manifesto,  succeed  in  delud- 
ing the  electors.  In  this  we  be- 
lieve he  will  not  succeed,  astutely 
as  he  has  arranged  his  tactics.  It 
may  suit  Liberal  members  and  can- 
didates to  dissemble  their  distrust 
under  a  cloak  of  confidence,  and 
to  sacrifice  public  interests  for  their 
own  party  aims ;  but  the  great 
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body  of  electors,  both  old  and  new, 
will  read  Mr  Gladstone's  state- 
ments in  a  more  critical  spirit.  It 
is  not  much  to  the  constituencies 
that  the  Liberal  party  should  be 
able  to  compose  its  jealousies  and 
antagonisms  until  the  general  elec- 
tion has  been  got  over ;  what  is  far 
more  important  is,  that  a  strong 
and  united  Ministry  should  be  re- 
turned to  office,  and  the  country 
spared  the  degradation  as  well  as 
danger  of  again  seeing  a  Cabinet 
and  its  supporters  so  broken  up  by 
internal  dissensions  that  they  have 
to  flee  from  their  posts  at  the  first 
indication  of  difficulty. 

It  is  from  the  elector's  stand- 
point that  we  propose  to  examine 
Mr  Gladstone's  manifesto.  But 
we  are  at  the  very  outset  met  by 
this  difficulty.  Although  the  docu- 
ment is  addressed  to  the  electors 
of  Mid-Lothian,  its  whole  tenor 
clearly  indicates  that  it  is  for 
Liberal  candidates  and  Liberal 
members,  and  not  for  the  constit- 
uencies, that  the  manifesto  is  in- 
tended. We  are  astonished  that 
so  experienced  a  statesman  as  Mr 
Gladstone  should  have  fallen  into 
such  a  mistake.  However  im- 
portant it  may  be  to  his  plans 
that  Liberals  should  present  an 
appearance  of  unanimity  at  the 
polls,  he  will  find  that  it  is  not 
less  necessary  for  him  to  make 
advances  to  the  confidence  of  the 
electors.  The  old  electors,  who 
have  been  so  miserably  disap- 
pointed by  the  failure  of  the 
promises  and  anticipations  on  the 
strength  of  which  they  returned 
Mr  Gladstone  with  a  majority  at 
his  back  in  1880,  justly  consider 
that  they  are  entitled  to  explana- 
tions, if  not  apologies.  The  new 
voters,  who  are  now  to  exercise 
their  power  unfettered  by  any 
previous  committal  of  themselves, 
and  with  all  the  caution  that 
usually  attends  the  discharge  of 


an  unwonted  duty,  demand  some 
more  definite  assurances  as  to  the 
course  upon  which  they  are  in- 
vited to  enter  than  Mr  Gladstone 
has  vouchsafed  to  them.  The 
Liberal  leader  has  in  fact  over- 
reached himself  by  his  own  astute- 
ness, and  committed  a  grievous 
electioneering  blunder.  He  has 
betrayed  the  fact  that  he  is  much 
more  concerned  in  composing  the 
differences  among  his  parliamen- 
tary followers,  and  in  scouring 
their  united  support  for  himself, 
than  in  conciliating  the  confidence 
of  the  constituencies,  which  he 
does  not  possess  at  present,  and  of 
which  he  stands  so  sorely  in  need. 
Regarded  as  an  appeal  to  the 
electorate,  the  Hawarden  mani- 
festo is  an  assuming,  if  not  an 
overweening  document.  It  is  such 
a  statement  as  might  justly  have 
been  issued  by  a  Minister  whose 
management  of  affairs  had  been 
one  unbroken  success ;  who  had 
fulfilled  all  the  assurances  by  which 
he  had  raised  himself  to  office ; 
who,  instead  of  deserting  his  post 
in  the  moment  of  danger,  had  come 
to  the  people  to  resign  his  charge, 
triumphantly  conscious  of  his  de- 
servance  of  their  suffrages.  It  is 
an  affront  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
electors  for  MrGladstone  to  assume 
such  a  position.  We  may  tolerate 
the  vapourings  of  his  less  respon- 
sible followers  ;  but  we  desire  to 
see  in  a  leader  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
capacity  and  conscientiousness 
some  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
he  comes  before  the  country  covered 
with  imputations  of  serious  politi- 
cal blundering,  if  not  of  grave  ad- 
ministrative crime,  such  as  the 
responsibility  for  the  destruction 
of  Alexandria,  for  the  massacres  in 
the  Soudan,  and  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  Gordon  to  slaughter.  We 
would  have  expected  of  a  statesman 
of  his  tact  and  experience  that  he 
would  have  frankly  recognised  his 
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position,  and  have  proceeded  to 
exculpate  himself  and  his  Govern- 
ment in  the  eyes  of  his  country- 
men before  advancing  any  further 
claims  to  popular  support.  No 
doubt  Mr  Gladstone  has  good 
reasi-n  to  presume  upon  the  public 
tolerance  ;  but  the  new  constituen- 
cies at  least  must  feel  that  he  is 
treating  them  after  a  very  cavalier 
fashion. 

Our  opinion  of  the  manifesto 
itself,  apart  from  its  aspect  as  an 
electioneering  instrument,  may  be 
briefly  summed  up.  The  nation  is 
invited  to  accept  the  Liberal  guid- 
ance in  entering  upon  a  political 
course  so  vaguely  indicated  that  it 
may  lead  anywhere  or  nowhere. 
This  invitation  is  backed  up  by 
explanations  of  past  failures,  based 
mainly  upon  misstatements  of  both 
the  position  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment and  the  action  of  its  oppon- 
ents ;  and  no  guarantees  are  offered 
that  the  mistakes  committed  in  the 
practical  action  of  the  past  will 
not  be  inherent  in  the  abstract 
policy  of  the  future.  Its  misrep- 
resentations of  fact  are  too  palp- 
able to  influence  public  opinion; 
the  prospects  of  the  future  which 
it  unfolds  are  too  dim  and  intan- 
gible to  excite  enthusiasm.  The 
manifesto  in  form  and  scope  pre- 
tends to  be  a  very  comprehensive 
survey  of  political  opinion ;  and 
yet  it  guardedly  leaves  out  of 
consideration  all  those  novel  and 
revolutionary  doctrines  regarding 
Government  property  and  public 
liberty  which  are  unquestionably 
disturbing  many  sections  of  our 
society,  and  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  look  to  Mr  Gladstone  for 
sympathy  or  promotion.  If  the 
Hawarden  manifesto  should  prove 
to  be,  as  Mr  Gladstone  almost 
hints  it  will  be,  the  "  last  oracle," 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  regret  that 
he  has  kept  silence  on  these  sub- 
jects at  a  time  when  speech  was 


so  necessary  to  make  his  position 
intelligible. 

We  may  pass  over  without  com- 
ment his  undeserved  eulogy  on  the 
legislative  work  of  the  Parliament 
of  1880;  and  also  his  accusation 
of  obstruction  against  the  Conser- 
vative party,  which,  like  many 
other  allegations  in  the  manifesto, 
is  utterly  unfounded.  His  remarks, 
however,  on  foreign  policy,  demand 
a  few  words  of  rejoinder.  Start- 
ing with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Mr 
Gladstone  claims  credit  for  carry- 
ing out  two  of  its  unexecuted  pro- 
visions "  which  were  highly  men- 
acing to  the  general  peace."  For 
Great  Britain  the  reminiscence  is 
not  a  happy  one.  The  electors  have 
not  yet  forgotten  how  ridiculous 
Mr  Gladstone  made  this  country 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe  by  his  Dul- 
cigno  demonstration,  or  that  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference was  our  practical  exclu- 
sion from  the  concert  of  Europe 
down  to  the  time  when  Lord 
Salisbury  came  into  power.  With 
regard  to  our  recent  difficul- 
ties with  Russia,  Mr  Gladstone 
asserts  that  "  no  particular  admin- 
istration or  party  is  responsible." 
His  exoneration  as  regards  the 
Conservative  Ministries  is  quite 
gratuitous ;  that  the  recent  crisis 
on  the  Afghan  frontier  was  the 
direct  outcome  of  Liberal  foreign 
policy  is  demonstrable  with  mathe- 
matical certainty.  In  South  Africa, 
says  Mr  Gladstone,  "  we  pursued  a 
policy  that  has  left  the  Transvaal 
free  and  divested  of  all  hostility, 
and  has  averted  a  war  of  European 
and  Christian  races  throughout  the 
South  African  States  which  would 
have  been  alike  menacing  to  our 
power  and  scandalous  in  the  face 
of  civilisation  and  of  Christen- 
dom." Put  into  honest  English, 
this  means  that  we  pusillanim- 
ously  accepted  our  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Boers,  sacrificed  our 
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power  of  influencing  the  South 
African  States  in  the  direction  of 
civilisation  arid  stable  government, 
and  left  behind  us  a  crop  of 
troubles  which  has  already  borne 
fruit  that  is  not  yet  all  reaped. 
It  is  significant  of  the  indifference 
of  Mr  Gladstone  to  the  empire, 
that  but  for  the  apologetic  refer- 
ences to  his  failures  in  India  and 
Africa,  no  other  notice  is  taken  of 
that  Greater  Britain  which  must  be 
the  special  interest  of  any  states- 
man who  presumes  to  guide  her 
Majesty's  Government. 

Mr  Gladstone's  complacent  re- 
sume of  his  policy  in  Egypt  be- 
trays the  fact  that  not  only  is  he 
ignorant  of  the  enormity  of  the 
blunders  he  has  occasioned,  but 
also  of  the  feelings  with  which  the 
people  of  this  country  regard  the 
terrible  tragedies  of  which  these 
have  been  the  cause.  On  this 
latter  point  he  will  in.  due  course 
be  enlightened.  The  statesman  who 
sent  Gordon  to  certain  slaughter, 
and  made  the  fate  of  the  most 
gallant  of  modern  Englishmen  a 
political  plaything,  little  under- 
stands the  temper  of  British  elec- 
tors when  he  thinks  he  can  pass 
over  the  abandonment  of  that 
hero  without  at  least  an  attempted 
apology,  or  even  a  tear  of  feigned 
regret.  Mr  Gladstone  seems  to 
consider  that  if  he  can  only  make 
out  that  intervention  in  Egypt  was 
forced  upon  him  by  the  Dual  Con- 
trol, he  has  completely  exonerated 
himself  from  all  blame  for  his  Egyp- 
tian failures.  Marvellous  that  a 
man  of  such  infinite  rhetorical  re- 
sources could  think  of  appearing 
at  the  hustings  with  such  a  lame 
excuse !  Granting  that  the  Dual 
Control  was  the  disastrous  arrange- 
ment that  he  has  always  repre- 
sented it  to  be,  why  should  he 
have  bound  himself  by  it  when 
France,  by  her  retirement  in  1882 
from  active  participation  in  Egyp- 


tian affairs,  practically  put  an  end 
to  the  Control  and  its  obligations  ? 
Our  "  paramount  interests,"  which 
were  confined  to  the  safety  and 
free  navigation  of  the  Canal,  could 
have  been  preserved  without  pre- 
cipitating ourselves  into  the  Egyp- 
tian conflict,  and  we  might  have 
waited  until  the  civil  disturbances 
had  been  settled  by  that  "  provi- 
dential order  "  to  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone seems  anxious  to  commit  the 
care  of  the  survivors  in  thevSou- 
dan.  Mr  Gladstone  entirely  mis- 
apprehends the  sentiments  with 
which  the  electors  regard  the  dis- 
grace with  which  his  Egyptian 
policy  has  covered  the  country, 
when  he  thinks  to  clear  himself  by 
taking  credit  for  good  intentions 
which  never  came  to  anything, 
and  by  drawing  a  favourable  con- 
trast between  his  own  actual  fail- 
ures and  the  imaginary  disasters 
which  might  have  resulted  from 
the  policy  of  his  opponents. 

Mr  Gladstone's  domestic  re- 
view contains  little  to  captivate 
the  electors,  and  holds  forth  even 
less  promise  of  practical  legisla- 
tion. His  survey  clothes  the  com- 
monplace subjects  of  ordinary  po- 
litical discussion  in  the  widest 
generalities,  and  he  deals  with 
them  as  dispassionately  as  if  they 
related  to  the  internal  affairs  of 
Saturn.  On  many  of  the  topics 
which  he  touches  on,  we  cannot 
allow  the  Liberal  party  the  mon- 
opoly of  interest  which  he  is  dis- 
posed to  claim.  The  restraint 
of  our  growing  expenditure,  never 
greater  than  under  Mr  Glad- 
stone's own  administration,  is  a 
subject  on  which  the  Conserva- 
tive leaders  will  have  some  more 
practical  propositions  to  put  for- 
ward than  the  hazy  economics  in 
which  the  ex  Premier  takes  refuge. 
Again,  on  the  subjects  of  local 
government,  of  the  free  transfer 
of  land,  of  registration,  he  will 
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Lords — in  fact  he  has  already  done 
so  in  the  franchise  controversy ; 
he  will  sacrifice  even  the  Church  of 
England  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
a  parliamentary  majority  ;  and  as 
for  the  expense  of  Free  Education, 
it  is  but  a  flea-bite  compared  with 
the  burdens  which  he  has  already 
assisted  the  Radicals  in  imposing 
upon  the  ratepayers. 

Speciously  as  it  has  been  con- 
ceived, the  Gladstone  programme 
will,  in  our  opinion,  fail  to  leave  a 
favourable  impression  on  the  minds 
of  electors.  It  may  afford  a  pre- 
text for  unity  to  Liberal  candi- 
dates, but  it  does  not  provide  them 
with  the  policy  which  they  have 
been  so  anxiously  seeking  after. 
And  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  unity 
which  depends  upon  the  measured 
and  guarded  language  of  a  mani- 
festo, will  survive  the  freer  and 
more  fervid  eloquence  of  the  hust- 
ings, which  can  scarcely  fail  to 
bring  to  light  the  conflicting  posi- 
tions of  the  different  sections  of 
the  Liberal  party.  Let  our  readers, 
in  the  meantime,  contrast  with  the 
misty  and  halting  language  of  Mr 
Gladstone  the  outspoken,  straight- 
forward utterances  of  Lord  Iddes- 
leigh  at  Aberdeen.  Before  long  we 
venture  to  promise  the  country  a 
programme  of  a  different  stamp 
from  the  Ilawarden  manifesto, 
which  will  have  the  merits  of  at 
least  frankness,  intelligibility,  and 
honesty  of  purpose. 


find  his  opponents  well  abreast  of 
him.  With  regard  to  Ireland, 
which  Mr  Gladstone  relegates  to 
the  conclusion  of  his  manifesto,  he 
will  in  all  probability  find  himself 
confronted  with  more  definite  and 
effective  proposals  than  he  himself 
has  had  courage  to  give  utterance 
to.  Whatever  claims  Mr  Glad- 
stone may  have  to  rank  as  a  friend 
to  Ireland  have  already  been  re- 
pudiated after  a  fashion  that  as- 
sures us  he  can  no  longer  calculate 
on  sympathy  or  support  from  its 
masses. 

Three  questions  are  touched  upon 
in  the  Ha  warden  manifesto  as 
ulterior  subjects  of  legislation,  or 
of  political  discussion,  but  touched 
only  to  be  left  where  they  lie. 
These  are  the  reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  Disestablishment,  and  Free 
Education ;  and  since  Mr  Glad- 
stone had  no  information  to  give 
us  on  these  subjects,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  why  they  should  have  been 
introduced  at  all,  unless  as  a  hint 
to  his  Radical  friends  that  amidst 
all  his  professed  moderation  there 
were  some  of  their  aims  in  which, 
when  opportunity  served,  he  would 
be  ready  to  lend  them  a  hand. 
We  need  no  manifesto  to  assure 
us  which  course  of  conduct  Mr 
Gladstone  would  pursue  if  any  of 
these  topics  stood  in  his  way.  He 
is  quite  prepared  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  the  reform  or  even 
the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
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THE   DUTY   OF  THE  NEW  ELECTOKATE. 


THE  political  contest  which  will 
be  fought  out  during  this  present 
month  of  November  is  one  upon 
which  depend  greater  issues  than 
any  which  have  for  many  years 
been  the  subjects  of  contention  at 
a  general  election.  The  question 
to  be  decided  by  the  constituen- 
cies is  not  merely  as  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  one  or  other  of 
two  great  political  parties,  the 
supremacy  of  this  or  that  states- 
man, or  the  verdict,  favourable  or 
the  reverse,  to  be  pronounced  upon 
some  great  and  well-defined  policy 
which  has  been  the  object  of  na- 
tional interest  and  public  discus- 
sion. Broader,  larger,  more  vital 
issues  are  before  us.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  every  institution 
of  our  country  is  not  only  placed 
upon  its  trial,  but  has  been  more 
or  less  attacked  or  impeached  be- 
fore those  who  will  shortly  have 
to  decide  upon  its  value  to  the 
nation.  Moreover,  whilst  the  elec- 
tors will,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
be  persons  who  have  never  before 
been  placed  in  the  same  position, 
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they  have  been  and  still  are  ex- 
posed to  the  temptations,  misrep- 
resentations, and  wiles  of  political 
agents  and  candidates,  to  an  extent 
which  renders  the  unbiassed  and 
thoughtful  exercise  of  their  new 
power  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
to  themselves,  though  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  their  country. 
Appeals  have  been  constantly  made 
to  "  the  new  electorate  "  as  if  they 
were  beings  of  an  entirely  different 
mould  from  those  who  have  hitherto 
formed  the  constituencies  of  the 
kingdom,  and  apparently  founded 
upon  the  theory  that  their  instincts 
and  interests  are  wholly  distinct 
and  apart  from  the  old  electoral 
body.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 
Tory  Reform  Bill  of  1867  bestowed 
household  suffrage  in  the  repre- 
sented towns,  it  is  of  course  the 
truth  that  the  present  measure, 
the  natural  and  logical  outcome  of 
that  bill,  only  adds  to  the  elector- 
ate then  constituted  men  of  a 
similar  calibre  and  character  to 
those  who,  since  1867,  have  re- 
turned three  Parliaments.  There 
2p 
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is  practically  nothing  in  which  the 
new  electorate  differs  from  that  to 
which  it  has  been  added,  although, 
of  course,  the  agricultural  labourer 
is  more  largely  represented,  inas- 
much as  it  was  only  in  a  few 
grouped  boroughs  that  this  partic- 
ular class  were  to  be  found  among 
the  old  voters. 

But,  as  a  whole,  it  is  no  new 
type  of  man  who  has  been  vested 
with  political  power ;  it  is  only  an 
addition,  though  one  of  consider- 
able amount,  which  has  been  made 
to  men  of  the  existing  type,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  attempt 
to  persuade  them  that  they  are 
bound  to  differ  from  those  who 
have  previously  possessed  electoral 
power,  should  be  received  by  them 
with  any  belief  or  favour.  It  is 
in  the  full  confidence  that  such 
preposterous  attempts  will  fail,  and 
that  the  new  electors  will  recognise 
the  fact  of  the  identity  of  interests 
between  themselves  and  other  citi- 
zens of  our  free  monarchy,  that  we 
desire,  earnestly  and  solemnly,  to 
call  their  attention  to  the  present 
political  crisis. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  new 
elections  will  be  either  the  estab- 
lishment in  power  of  the  present 
Conservative  Ministry,  or  their 
prompt  dismissal,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  replaced  by  those  to 
whose  places  they  have  recently 
succeeded.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  before 
going  to  the  poll,  the  electors 
should  ^make  up  their  minds  as  to 
which  Ministry  is  best  deserving 
of  support,  and  to  which  the 
interests  of  the  country  may  be 
most  safely  confided.  And  here 
we  would  pause  on  the  threshold 
of  our  inquiry  into  the  right 
answer  to  this  question,  in  order 
to  point  out  the  fallacy  contained 
in  the  proposition  which  is  so 
constantly  placed  before  the  new 
electors  by  the  candidates  of  the 


Radical  party.  "  We,"  say  they, 
"gave  you  the  franchise,  and 
therefore  it  is  for  us  you  should 
undoubtedly  vote."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  of  course  abundantly 
clear  to  every  impartial  mind  that 
neither  political  party  can  fairly 
claim  the  exclusive  credit  of 
having  "  given  the  franchise " 
to  the  new  electorate. 

During  the  present  generation 
there  has  practically  existed  no 
party  in  the  State  which  has  been 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
franchise.  At  particular  mom- 
ents, indeed,  there  have  been  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  extent 
and  method  of  that  extension ;  but 
just  as  it  is  contended  that  Mr  Dis- 
raeli, in  outbidding  his  opponents 
and  giving  household  suffrage  in 
boroughs  in  1867,  had  no  right 
to  claim  the  sole  credit  for  his 
party  for  doing  that  which  he  was 
only  able  to  accomplish  by  Liberal 
assistance,  so  we  as  unhesitatingly 
assert  that  it  is  absurd  and  unjust 
on  the  part  of  the  "  Liberal "  party 
to  claim  the  sole  credit  of  the 
further  extension  of  the  same 
suffrage  in  1885,  that  extension 
having  been  cordially  acquiesced  in 
by  the  Conservatives.  A  denial  of 
this  fact  is  palpably  dishonest  on  the 
part  of  the  Radicals  to-day,  because 
nothing  is  more  historically  true 
than  that  the  Conservative  party,  so 
far  from  opposing  the  contemplated 
extension  of  popular  rights,  merely 
asked  that  the  scheme  of  redistri- 
bution should  be  made  known  be- 
fore the  Franchise  Bill  became  law 
(a  demand  so  reasonable,  that  on 
looking  back  one  marvels  at  the 
pettiness  and  party  spirit  which  at 
first  refused  it),  and  at  the  same 
time  deliberately  and  solemnly 
placed  on  record  their  readiness  to 
support  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  franchise.  Let  us,  however, 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
Radicals  could  make  out  their 
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case,  and  that  it  might  be  conceded 
to  them  that  it  was  by  their  action 
and  exertions  alone  that  the  house- 
hold suffrage  in  towns,  given  by  the 
Conservative  Government  in  1867, 
was  extended  to  counties  in  1885.1 
Even  if  such  were  the  case,  it 
would  be  little  less  than  insulting 
to  a  new  elector  to  accost  him  after 
the  fashion  of  our  Radical  candi- 
dates :  "  We  gave  you  the  vote 
— therefore  vote  for  us."  A  man 
thus  addressed  would,  if  he  had 
any  self  -  respect,  answer  in  some 
such  words  as  these :  "  If  you 
gave  me  the  vote,  I  suppose  you 
did  so  under  the  belief  that  I  was 
a  person  competent  to  exercise  a 
calm  and  impartial  judgment  upon 
the  questions  of  the  day.  If  I  am 
such,  I  can  vote  for  no  person 
upon  any  such  selfish  grounds  as 
those  upon  which  you  base  your 
appeal ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to 
exercise  my  judgment,  and  vote 
for  those  whom  I  think  to  be  most 
likely  to  advance  the  interests  of 
my  country."  This  is  the  true 
answer  with  which  to  meet  the 
audacious  and  preposterous  claims 
of  the  Radical  candidates  to  the 
support  of  the  new  voters ;  and  we 
now  proceed  to  r>lace  before  the 
latter  some  considerations  which 
we  think  should  weigh  with  them 
in  the  exercise  of  that  judgment, 
and  should  direct  them  in  giving 
their  votes. 

There  are  three  points  to  which 
we  would  venture  specially  to 
direct  attention  :  first,  the  pro- 
gramme with  which  the  late 
Government  entered  office,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which 
they  commenced  and  carried  on 
their  official  existence;  secondly, 


the  manner  in  which  they  quitted, 
and  the  conditions  upon  which 
their  successors  assumed  office ; 
and  thirdly,  the  programme  of 
each  of  the  great  political  parties, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  judged  from  the 
public  utterances  of  leading  men 
on  one  side  and  on  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point 
we  are  in  little  difficulty,  since  the 
programme  of  the  Liberal  party 
was  clearly  set  forth  in  that  Mid- 
Lothian  campaign  which  has,  be- 
come historical,  and  which  exer- 
cised so  great  an  influence  in  the 
elections  of  1880.  It  is  true  that 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  success 
which  attended  Liberal  candidates 
in  that  year  was  due  to  the 
moderate  conduct  and  statesman- 
like leadership  of  Lord  Hartington 
in  the  five  previous  years,  during 
which  Mr  Gladstone  had  ostensibly 
relinquished  the  position  which  he 
had  previously  held  as  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  his  party.  It  is 
true,  moreover,  that  the  mass  of 
moderate  men  throughout  the 
country,  who  went  to  the  poll  in 
the  belief  that  they  were  support- 
ing Lord  Hartington  and  his  policy, 
were  strengthened  in  that  belief 
by  Mr  Gladstone's  own  words  in 
the  first  Mid-Lothian  speech  on 
November  25th,  1879:  "I  hope 
the  verdict  of  the  country  will 
give  to  Lord  Granville  and  Lord 
Hartington  the  responsible  charge 
of  its  affairs."  But  the  unanimity 
with  which  Mr  Gladstone  was 
welcomed  back  by  the  Liberal 
party  as  their  leader,  when  he 
had  overcome  his  temporary  desire 
for  retirement  from  official  life,  and 
the  position  which  was  prompt- 
ly assigned  him  as  head  of  the 


1  The  value  of  the  Radical  contention  that  it  is  the  exclusive  property  of  their 
party  to  extend  electoral  rights,  may  be  tested  by  a  reference  to  the  recent  pro- 
ceedings in  Registration  Courts,  when  the  Radicals  have  objected  to  the  votes  of 
soldiers,  the  undergraduates  at  the  Universities,  and  the  London  stockbrokers, 
besides  defeating  by  obstruction  and  delay  the  Conservative  attempt  to  enfran- 
chise the  police. 
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Ministry  which  succeeded  that 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  justifies  us 
in  referring  to  his  Mid-Lothian 
speeches  as  containing  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Government 
of  1880  was  formed,  and  the  pro- 
gramme which  its  members  adopted 
as  the  platform  of  the  Liberal 
party. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that 
Mr  Gladstone's  main  principle  con- 
sisted in  the  entire  condemnation  of 
everything  which  had  been  done  by 
Lord  Beaconstield's  Administra- 
tion. In  the  same  speech  to  which 
we  have  referred,  he  said  that  his 
indictment  against  the  Conserva- 
tive Government  was  "  very  seri- 
ous"; and  on  the  ground  that  "it 
is  well  in  these  things  that  men 
should  be  held  to  the  words  that 
they  utter,  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  responsible  for  them," 
he  proceeded  to  quote  words  which 
he  had  previously  uttered  in  de- 
nunciation of  his  opponents  : — 

"The  management  of  finance,  the 
scale  of  expenditure,  the  constantly 
growing  arrears  of  legislation,  serious 
as  they  are,  only  lead  up  to  still 
greater  questions.  I  hold  before  you, 
as  I  have  held  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  faith  and  honour  of 
the  country  have  been  gravely  com- 
promised in  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Ministry  ;  that  by  the  disturbance  of 
confidence,  and  lately  even  of  peace 
which  they  have  brought  about,  they 
have  prolonged  and  aggravated  the 
public  distress  ;  that  they  have  aug- 
mented the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Russian  empire,  even  while  estrang- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  population  ; 
that  they  have  embarked  the  Crown 
and  people  in  an  unjust  war  (the 
Afghan  War)  full  of  mischief,  if  not  of 
positive  danger  to  India  ;  and  that  by 
their  use  of  the  treaty-making  and 
war-making  powers  of  the  Crown, 
they  have  abridged  the  just  rights  of 
Parliament,  and  have  presented  pre- 
rogative to  the  nation  under  an  un- 
constitutional aspect  which  tends  to 
make  it  insecure." 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  words 


that  Mr  Gladstone's  condemnation 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government 
was  by  no  means  of  a  half-hearted 
or  undecided  character.  He  de- 
plored, moreover,  the  difference 
between  the  "  inheritance  "  which 
would  be  left  by  that  Government 
to  its  successors,  and  that  which 
had  been  bequeathed  in  1*71  by 
his  own  Government.  "  We,"  he 
said,  "simply  gave  over  to  t/iem 
what  every  Government  has  usually 
given  over  to  its  successors."  But 
now,  in  1879,  "never  in  the  recol- 
lection of  living  man  has  such  an 
entangled  web  been  given  over  to 
any  set  of  men  to  unravel,"  and 
"men  must  be  men  of  a  very 
extraordinary  taste  who  desire  to 
take  such  a  succession  as  will  be 
left  by  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Govern- 
ment." It  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  read  the  words  which  we  have 
just  quoted  without  contrasting 
the  condition  of  affairs  which  they 
so  vividly  describe  with  that  to 
which  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Con- 
servatives have  so  recently  succeed- 
ed. Take  first  "  the  management  of 
finance,  and  the  scale  of  expendi- 
ture," for  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
was  so  unsparingly  condemned. 
In  his  speech  in  the  Edinburgh 
Corn  Exchange,  on  November  29th, 
1879,  Mr  Gladstone  more  fully 
developed  his  charge  under  this 
head,  and  stated  to  his  audience 
that  the  figures  which  "  fairly  ex- 
pressed the  relative  expenditure 
of  the  two  Governments"  were 
these — "  the  Liberal  expenditure 
£70,000,000,  and  the  Tory  ex- 
penditure £78,000,000; "  and  great 
was  the  credit  which  he  claimed 
for  himself  and  his  friends  for 
this  eight  millions  which  had  been 
saved  to  the  country  by  their 
greater  prudence  and  superior 
knowledge  of  finance.  Melan- 
choly, indeed,  must  be  Mr  Glad- 
stone's reflections  when  he  has  to 
face  the  fact  that  his  own  Gov- 
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ernment,  from  1880  until  May 
1885,  had  brought  up  the  expendi- 
ture to  one  hundred  millions,  and 
bequeathed  to  its  successors  a  heavy 
deficit  and  a  higher  rate  of  income- 
tax  than  had  been  levied  in  any  one 
year  of  "Tory  extravagance."  If 
this  increase  of  22  millions  of  ex- 
penditure was  unavoidable,  it  may 
suggest  itself  that  the  same  might 
have  been  said  of  the  smaller  in- 
crease of  eight  millions  for  which 
the  Conservative  Government  was 
so  severely  judged.  But,  unavoid- 
able or  not,  the  fact  stands  before 
us,  clear  and  incontrovertible,  that 
the  Government  of  Mr  Gladstone 
utterly  failed  to  practise  that 
economy,  or  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country,  to  do 
which  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
Mid-Lothian  programme.  "  The 
constantly  growing  arrears  of  leg- 
islation "  suggest  similar  thoughts. 
Never  was  there  a  House  of  Com- 
mons in  which  more  time  was 
wasted  and  greater  "  arrears  of 
legislation  "  allowed  to  accumulate, 
than  that  which  has  just  concluded 
its  last  session.  And  why  ?  It  is 
easy  enough  to  talk  of  "obstruc- 
tion," but  the  fact  remains  that 
Mr  Gladstone's  Government,  with 
an  enormous  and  subservient  ma- 
jority, deliberately  undertook  so  to 
alter  the  procedure  of  Parliament 
as  to  prevent  "  obstruction "  and 
facilitate  business,  and  egregiously 
failed  to  effect  either  the  one  thing 
or  the  other.  We  do  not  stop  to 
inquire  whether  this  failure  re- 
sulted from  their  own  natural  in- 
capacity, from  their  neglect  to  take 
their  political  opponents  into  coun- 
cil upon  a  matter  in  which  no  party 
differences  should  or  would  have 
prevented  joint  action  for  the  com- 
mon weal,  or  from  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  the  subject  with 
which  they  had  to  grapple.  Our 
only  contention  is,  that  if  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Government  de- 


served censure  for  allowing  "  ar- 
rears of  legislation "  to  accumu- 
late, the  words  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
condemnation  are  equally  appli- 
cable, and  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
to  the  failure  of  his  own  Adminis- 
tration in  the  same  respect. 

When  we  come  to  the  question 
of  "  the  faith  and  honour  of  the 
country  "  having  "  been  gravely 
compromised  by  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  (Beaconsfield)  Ministry,"  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  "any 
member  of  Mr  Gladstone's  late 
Cabinet  can  read  these  words  with- 
out shame  as  he  thinks  of  the  com- 
parison which  must  of  necessity  be 
made  between  the  policy  and  con- 
duct of  the  two  Governments.  In 
his  third  Mid-Lothian  speech,  Mr 
Gladstone  had  laid  down  as  his 
cardinal  principles  of  foreign  poli- 
cy,— 1.  Good  government  at  home 
— i.e.,  "to  foster  the  strength  of 
the  empire  by  just  legislation  and 
economy ; "  2.  To  preserve  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  the  blessings 
of  peace  ;  3.  To  maintain  the  con- 
cert of  Europe ;  4.  To  avoid  need- 
less and  entangling  engagements ; 
5.  To  acknowledge  the  equal 
rights  of  all  nations ;  6.  A  sym- 
pathy with  freedom.  Read  by  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  Mr 
Gladstone's  declaration  of  his  six 
points  reads  indeed  like  a  bitter 
satire.  The  new  electorate  may 
judge  for  itself  how  the  "strength 
of  the  empire "  has  been  fostered 
by  the  lavish  and  useless  waste 
of  blood  and  money  in  Egypt  and 
the  Soudan,  and  how  economy 
has  been  evinced  by  the  gigantic 
increase  of  expenditure  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded.  It  is 
only  in  bitter  irony  that  any  one 
can  maintain  that  "the  blessings 
of  peace  "  have  been  preserved  by 
any  action  of  the  Gladstone  Gov- 
ernment. From  first  to  last  their 
career  has  been  marked  by  war 
and  bloodshed ;  and  this,  to  do 
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them  justice,  not  because  they  had 
any  love  of  such  things,  but  on 
account  of  their  inability  to  under- 
stand that  peace  is  not  to  be  secured 
by  the  utterance  of  empty  plati- 
tudes, by  grandiloquent  profes- 
sions, and,  least  of  all,  by  vacilla- 
tion and  weakness  in  action,  but 
rather  by  the  adoption  of  a  settled 
policy  and  a  firm  attitude  in  its 
conduct,  so  that  the  world  may 
know  that,  if  necessary,  the  might 
of  Great  Britain  will  be  exerted 
to  maintain  her  right.  Under 
the  late  Government  that  might 
has  indeed  at  times  been  exerted, 
but  invariably  "  too  late  "  to  effect 
that  good  which  might  have  been 
effected  by  its  timely  exercise. 

What  can  we  say  of  the  third 
point  of  Mr  Gladstone's  foreign 
policy  ?  If  it  can  be  said  in  any 
sense  to  have  "  maintained  the 
concert  of  Europe,"  it  has  been 
by  uniting  the  other  Powers  of 
Europe  against  the  shifty  and  un- 
certain policy  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. Of  "needless  and  en- 
tangling engagements,"  it  is  scarce- 
ly necessary  to  speak.  Whether 
in  dealing  with  the  Boers  of  the 
Transvaal,  with  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt,  or  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment with  reference  to  Egyptian 
affairs,  what  have  we  had  but 
a  series  of  "  engagements  "  of  an 
"entangling" — nay,  of  an  embar- 
rassing, and  even  of  a  humiliating 
— character?  We  have,  indeed, 
"  acknowledged  the  equal  rights  of 
all  nations "  by  dragging  the  flag 
of  England  through  the  dirt  in 
South  Africa,  and  withdrawing 
from  our  acknowledged  position 
as  the  dominant  race  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  It  may  indeed  be 
doubted  whether  the  Gladstone 
Government  had  in  its  mind  these 
"  equal  rights  of  nations,"  or  a  pro- 
found "sympathy  for  freedom," 
when  it  dubbed  the  rebel  Boers 
"patriots,"  and  at  the  same  time 


abandoned  to  their  tender  mercies 
those  native  tribes  to  whom  our 
faith  and  honour  were  pledged,  and 
who  had  a  far  better  title  to  the 
name  of  "patriots"  than  the  in- 
vaders and  oppressors  to  whom 
they  were  handed  over  by  the 
British  Government.  It  may  be 
questioned,  also,  whether  the 
slaughter  of  thousands  of  Arabs, 
fighting  in  their  own  country,  and 
for  that  country's  cause,  was  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  two  last 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  great  principles  ; 
and  the  only  thing  which  is  beyond 
question  is  the  fact  that,  for  all 
Mr  Gladstone's  wars  and  slaugh- 
ters, there  is  positively  nothing  to 
show.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  every  word  of  censure  and 
condemnation  addressed  by  him 
to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government 
in  1880  with  regard  to  their  foreign 
policy,  may  be  applied  with  ten- 
fold greater  force  and  justice  to 
his  own  Administration ;  and  that 
this  application  will  certainly  be 
made  by  those  who  have  watched 
with  careful  and  impartial  eyes 
the  progress  of  events. 

Apart,  however,  from  his  gen- 
eral condemnation  of  their  policy, 
Mr  Gladstone  declared  that  the 
Conservative  Government  had  "  by 
the  disturbance  of  confidence,  and 
lately  even  of  peace,  prolonged  and 
aggravated  the  public  distress." 
These  words,  like  many  of  the  utter- 
ancesof  thespeaker,  areof  somewhat 
dubious  signification  ;  but,  taken 
in  their  ordinary  sense,  they  are 
singularly  applicable  to  the  policy 
and  the  results  of  the  policy  of  his 
own  Government,  throughout  the 
whole  of  whose  existence  no  man 
has  ever  been  able  to  feel  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  any  species  of 
property  or  any  institution  of  the 
country.  There  has  been,  from 
first  to  last,  a  general  insecurity, 
an  uneasy  feeling  as  to  what  would 
be  the  next  object  of  Radical 
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attack — what  Mr  Gladstone  might 
find  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr  Glad- 
stone did  not  condescend  to  specify 
the  particular  manner  in  which 
Lord  Beacons  field's  Government 
could  be  said  to  have  "  aggra- 
vated "  the  public  distress ;  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  any  "dis- 
tress" which  existed  in  1880  has 
been  enormously  "  aggravated " 
since  that  time — i.e.,  during  the 
continuance  of  office  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's Government — and  that  it  is 
Lord  Salisbury's  Administration 
which  has  promptly  recognised 
that  the  general  depression  of  trade 
is  something  which  deserves  con- 
sideration and  inquiry,  for  which 
purpose  they  have  recommended 
her  Majesty  to  appoint  a  Eoyal 
Commission.  Let  the  new  elec- 
torate note,  moreover,  that  the 
members  and  supporters  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  Government  have  re- 
fused to  serve  on  this  Commission, 
and  done  their  utmost  to  discredit 
it,  lest,  forsooth,  something  hostile 
to  our  present  system  of  so-called 
"  Free  Trade  "  should  result  from 
its  labours.  But  surely,  if  that 
system  be  faultless,  it  will  come 
out  from  the  inquiry  all  the  more 
firmly  rooted  in  the  public  favour ; 
and  if  there  is  any  suggestion  that 
it  has  aught  to  do  with  the  general 
depression  of  our  trade,  commerce, 
and  agriculture,  the  presence  of 
avowed  and  earnest  free-traders 
upon  the  Commission  was  not  only 
desirable  in  order  that  such  sug- 
gestion should  be  fairly  combated, 
but  the  refusal  to  serve  has  an 
appearance  of  a  lack  of  patriotism 
and  a  want  of  sympathy  with  our 
suffering  traders  which  the  latter 
will  scarcely  forget.  The  rest  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  indictment  re- 
quires but  short  notice. 

Men.  who    have    watched    the 
course  of  events  during   the   last 


five  years  will  smile  at  the  charge 
against  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Gov- 
ernment of  having  "augmented 
the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Russian  empire."  We  have  no 
desire  to  dwell  upon  the  more 
recent  "  diplomatic  controversies  " 
between  the  two  countries ;  it 
is  not  our  object  to  rake  up  the 
past  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mate 
the  present  more  difficult  than  it 
is;  but  when  we  remember  the 
state  of  tension  which  existed  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year,  the 
apprehensions  of  war,  the  vacil- 
lations of  the  Gladstone  Cabinet, 
and  their  behaviour  in  recalling 
Sir  Peter  Lumsden  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  bring  down  upon  their 
heads  the  indignation  of  every 
brave  and  honourable  Englishman, 
we  remember  once  more  the  words 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  indictment,  with 
the  thought  that  the  accusation  he 
dared  to  make  in  1880  is  one  which 
even  he  himself  must  now  be  de- 
sirous of  consigning  to  speedy 
oblivion.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  gauge  the  amount  of  "  mis- 
chief, if  not  of  positive  danger  to 
India,"  for  which  Mr  Gladstone's 
Government  have  been  respon- 
sible, but  here  again  his  words 
of  wrath  against  Lord  Beaconsfield 
stand  up  in.  solemn  judgment 
against  him.  Nor  less  does  the 
accusation  of  "having  presented 
prerogative  to  the  nation  under 
an  unconstitutional  aspect "  recoil 
upon  its  author.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
strange  charge  to  be  brought  by 
the  Minister  who,  when  he  desired 
to  effect  the  abolition  of  purchase 
in  the  army,  had  not  scrupled  to 
employ  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
to  overcome  his  political  opponents, 
in  a  most  unusual,  if  not  uncon- 
stitutional, manner.  But  if  it  was 
true  that  in  any  sense  Lord  Bea- 
consfield had  followed  so  dangerous 
an  example,  how  much  greater  a 
sinner  must  that  Minister  be  who, 
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last  autumn,  for  mere  party  pur- 
poses, excited  a  popular  agitation 
against  that  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture with  the  existence  of  which 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  is 
closely  identified,  and  thus  directly 
imperilled  that  prerogative  so  far 
as  he  had  the  power  to  do  so  ?  Was 
there  ever  so  unreasonable,  so  un- 
constitutional, so  wicked  an  agita- 
tion? The  House  of  Lords  had 
demanded  that  the  scheme  under 
which  political  power  was  to  be 
distributed  throughout  the  country 
should  be  made  known  to  Parlia- 
ment and  the  people  simultaneously 
witli  the  passing  of  the  bill  for  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage.  Mr  Glad- 
stone refused  this  most  reasonable 
demand ;  and  because  the  House  of 
Lords  persisted,  he  and  his  friends 
deliberately  misrepresented  that 
branch  of  the  Legislature  as  desir- 
ous of  refusing  the  Franchise  Bill, 
and  agitated  the  country  from  end  to 
end  with  a  perfectly  wanton  and  un- 
necessary agitation.  The  result,as  we 
all  know,  showed  that  the  firmness 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  supported  by 
a  large  body  of  public  opinion,  ob- 
liged Mr  Gladstone  to  give  way. 
The  principles  of  his  scheme  were 
communicated  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  ;  it  was  discovered  that 
these  dreaded  Tories  were  in  reality 
more  "  Liberal "  than  their  oppo- 
nents, and  by  no  means  opposed  to 
a  large  measure  of  redistribution, 
and  the  desired  end  was  obtained, 
as  it  might  have  been  without  the 
autumn  agitation  or  the  unconsti- 
tutional attack  upon  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  if  ever  the  "  preroga- 
tive "  of  the  Crown,  involved  as  it 
is  in  the  existence  and  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  was  wan- 
tonly and  mischievously  "  presented 
to  the  nation  under  an  unconstitu- 
tional aspect,"  it  was  so  presented 
by  the  action  and  for  the  political 
and  party  interests  of  MrGladstone 
in  the  autumn  agitation  of  1884. 


We  have  thus  shown  that  the  main 
feature  of  the  programme  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  1880  was  condem- 
nation, and,  if  possible,  reversal  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy  in  every 
essential  particular. 

How  well  or  ill  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  that  reversal  is  now  a 
matter  of  history.  Is  there  one 
thinking  man  in  the  community, 
Liberal  or  Tory,  who  can  maintain 
that  Great  Britain  is  in  a  more 
prosperous  state  at  the  conclusion 
than  she  was  at  the  commencement 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  Government? 
We  have  spoken  of  the  programme 
of  that  Government  as  generally,  if 
somewhat  negatively,  put  before 
the  country  in  the  first  Mid-Lothian 
campaign.  Let  us  now  speak 
of  its  further  development,  and 
of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  developed.  Mr  Glad- 
stone's fervid  appeals  and  de- 
nunciations had  their  full  weight 
with  the  constituencies.  The 
"  moderate  Liberals  "  followed 
Lord  Hartington  to  a  man,  the 
Radical  element  threw  their  whole 
weight  into  the  scale,  and  the 
result  gave  to  the  "  Liberal "  party 
a  majority  larger  than  has  been 
possessed  by  any  Ministry  for  the 
last  fifty  years.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  let  any  man  glance  over  the 
legislative  achievements  of  the 
last  five  years,  and  ask  himself 
whether  they  have  in  any  degree 
approximated  to  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  work  which  the  country 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  a  Gov- 
ernment so  powerfully  supported. 
"Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Re- 
form "  were  inscribed  upon  the 
banner  which  Mr  Gladstone  waved 
over  the  heads  of  the  Mid-Lothian 
electors,  and  these  old  watchwords 
of  the  Liberal  party  were  once 
more  successfully  invoked  to  unite 
the  discordant  fragments  of  a  party 
which  had  in  reality  no  natural 
bond  of  union.  The  consequence 
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of  that  success,  and  of  the  triumph 
of  men  who  assumed  office  with  no 
policy  of  their  own,  and  no  fixed 
idea  save  that  of  reversing  the 
policy  of  their  predecessors,  might 
easily  have  been  foretold.  From 
first  to  last  the  legislation  of  the 
Gladstone  Government  has  been  an 
attempt  to  preserve,  by  compromise 
upon  every  question,  that  unity  of 
their  party  which  has  never  in 
reality  existed,  and  to  secure  at 
all  hazards  the  compactness  of  the 
majority  which  had  placed  them  in 
power.  The  infallible  result  of 
such  a  course  has  been  gradually 
to  commit  the  moderate  and  con- 
stitutional Liberals  to  principles 
and  projects  which  they  would 
never  have  initiated  of  themselves, 
and  to  which  the  necessity  of  con- 
ciliating their  Radical  supporters 
has  alone  induced  them  to  submit. 
But  in  spite  of  the  pliancy  of  the 
"  moderate "  section,  and  of  the 
sacrifices  made  upon  the  altar  of 
unity,  the  Government  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone failed  to  keep  its  majority. 
This  fact  is  in  itself  an  answer  to 
the  allegations  of  the  supporters 
of  that  Government  with  respect 
to  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  so  hastily  abandoned  their 
offices.  If  their  defeat  upon  the 
Budget  of  1885  was  a  preconcerted 
scheme,  desired  and  connived  at  by 
themselves,  in  order  to  place  their 
political  opponents  in  a  difficulty, 
and  to  secure  time,  during  the  in- 
terval before  the  elections,  for 
the  full  exercise  of  that  platform 
oratory  in  which  they  so  much 
delight,  and  by  means  of  which 
they  hoped  to  defend  their  miser- 
able failures  during  the  last  five 
years — then,  indeed,  no  language 
would  be  strong  enough  to  express 
the  indignation  which  every  honest 
man  must  feel  at  such  dishonest 
strategy.  But  if,  believing  their  ear- 
nest protestations  to  the  contrary, 
we  acquit  them  of  such  a  charge,  it 


is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  their  large 
majority  of  1880  had  become  so  pro- 
foundly dissatisfied  with  their  con- 
duct of  public  affairs  as  to  be  will- 
ing to  leave  them  deliberately  in 
the  lurch  sooner  than  share  any 
longer  the  responsibility  of  their 
continued  blunders.  It  is  quite 
true,  no  doubt,  as  Lord  Harting- 
ton  has  himself  admitted,  that  the 
Gladstone  Government  could  have 
obtained  from  the  House  of  Gom- 
mons  a  vote  of  confidence  upon  the 
day  following  their  defeat,  which 
would  have  justified  their  continu- 
ance in  office.  Their  unwillingness 
to  accept  such  a  vote  shows  pretty 
conclusively  (even  without  Lord 
Hartington's  further  admission  up- 
on the  point)  that  their  own  in- 
ternal divisions,  and  the  disaffec- 
tion among  their  followers,  had 
reached  a  point  at  which  it  became 
practically  impossible  for  them  to 
carry  on  the  government  without 
a  total  reconstruction — if  even  by 
such  means  they  could  have  tem- 
porarily preserved  the  appearance 
of  unity.  This  confession  of  Lord 
Hartington  entirely  disposes  of  the 
silly  and  malicious  attacks  which 
have  been  directed  against  Lord 
Salisbury  for  his  assumption  of 
office.  It  is  perfectly  well  known 
to  the  initiated  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury would  infinitely  have  pre- 
ferred that  the  late  Government 
should  have  wound  up  the  affairs 
of  the  session,  and  appealed  to  the 
verdict  of  the  country  upon  their 
general  policy  without  an  interreg- 
num, which  would  enable  them  to 
pose  before  the  electorate  as  men 
who,  if  they  had  sinned,  had  con- 
doned their  crimes  by  inflicting 
upon  themselves  that  penalty  of 
resignation  which  was  the  utmost 
punishmentwhich  the  unfavourable 
verdict  of  the  country  could  have 
inflicted.  It  is  well  known  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority 
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of  the  Conservative  party,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  office  by  their  leaders 
was  unfortunate  in  a  party  sense, 
and  one  which  should  if  possible 
be  avoided.  But  the  Conservative 
party  had  and  have  a  generous 
confidence  in  their  leader,  and  they 
know  that  in  taking  the  course 
which  did  not  at  the  moment  ap- 
pear to  be  that  most  advantageous 
to  his  party,  Lord  Salisbury  was 
actuated  by  the  sole  and  single- 
minded  desire  to  do  his  duty  to  his 
Queen  and  country.  It  was  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  for  Lord  Salisbury  to 
have  done  more  than  he  actually 
did  do  to  persuade  the  late  Govern- 
ment to  retain  their  offices.  It  is 
said  by  some  of  their  friends  that 
they  were  in  reality  ready  to  do  so ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  pub- 
lished statements,  Mr  Gladstone 
was  only  prepared  to  resume  office 
and  to  reconstruct  his  Govern- 
ment, in  the  event  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury declaring  that  he  was  un- 
able to  form  a  Ministry  —  an 
inability  which  certainly  did  not 
exist,  and  which  could  not  there- 
fore have  been  declared.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that 
having  challenged  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  by  more  than  one 
vote  of  censure,  an  obstinate  refusal 
to  take  office  would  have  exposed 
the  Conservative  leaders  to  misre- 
presentation and  misconstruction, 
of  which  their  opponents  would  not 
have  been  slow  to  take  advantage. 
The  confusion  of  affairs,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  might  have  jus- 
tified a  timid  or  feeble  statesman 
in  declining  to  undertake  the  task 
of  forming  a  Government  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
moment;  but,  fortunately  for  the 
country,  Lord  Salisbury  is  neither 
feeble  nor  timid,  and  having  seen 
clearly  the  duty  which  lay  before 
him,  he  determined  to  perform 
that  duty  without  fear  or  hesita- 


tion. It  is  not  our  desire  to  boast 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  present 
Administration  have  so  far  per- 
formed their  work  ;  but  a  compari- 
son between  their  conduct  of  public 
business  with  that  of  their  prede- 
cessors will  hardly  result  to  their 
disadvantage ;  whilst  the  increased 
confidence  at  home,  and  improve- 
ment of  our  relations  with  foreign 
Powers,  are  matters  of  common 
notoriety. 

Our  Conservative  Ministers  are 
accused,  indeed,  of  having  "no 
policy,"  and  this  before  they  have 
had  one  single  session  in  which  to 
place  their  policy  before  the  coun- 
try !  Mr  Chamberlain  has  con- 
temptuously likened  them  to  "care- 
takers," and  coolly  desires  the 
country  to  accept  it  as  an  honour- 
able and  reasonable  arrangement 
that  the  Conservative  party  should 
serve  the  purposes  of  their  "  Rad- 
ical "  opponents  by  holding  office 
until  the  latter  shall  have  had 
time  to  compose  their  internal 
differences,  and  decide  which  of 
our  country's  institutions  they 
shall  next  attack.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  country  may 
take  a  different  view  of  the  matter, 
and,  remembering  the  blunders  and 
failures  which  have  so  disgusted 
the  nation  during  the  last  six  years, 
will  think  that  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  same  had  better 
remain  for  a  season  at  least  with- 
out the  opportunity  of  repeating 
and  increasing  them. 

About  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
servative Government,  and  the 
programme  of  the  Conservative 
party,  there  is  and  there  need  be 
no  concealment.  It  suited  Radi- 
cal orators  and  the  Radical  press 
to  proclaim  far  and  wide  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Conservative  policy,  un- 
til the  magnificent  speech  of  Lord 
Salisbury  at  Newport  exploded 
like  a  shell  in  their  midst.  That 
speech — one  of  the  most  calm  and 
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statesmanlike  which  the  leader  of 
the  constitutional  party  has  ever 
delivered — stands  out  in  marked 
contrast  to  that  new  Mid-Lothian 
manifesto  to  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently allude.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  -it  has  elevated  the 
whole  tone  of  the  political  warfare 
which  is  just  now  raging  around 
us,  appealing  to  higher  instincts 
than  the  mere  passion  of  party, 
and  bringing  us  back  to  the  days 
when  principle  and  not  expediency 
was  the  rule  of  our  leading  states- 
men. It  has  shown  the  untenable 
nature  of  the  claim  so  impudently 
made  by  the  Radical  party  to  the 
monopoly  of  all  legislative  virtue, 
and  established  the  claim  of  the 
Conservative  party  to  deal  as  freely 
and  in  as  truly  "  Liberal  "  a  spirit 
as  their  opponents  with  all  those 
social  problems  which  stand  before 
us  for  solution. 

It  is  very  evident  that,  so  far  as 
the  great  questions  of  land  and 
local  government  are  concerned, 
Lord  Salisbury  will  enter  upon 
both  with  an  unprejudiced  spirit, 
differing  widely,  indeed,  from  those 
who  would  found  ^their  legislation 
upon  the  theory  and  assumption 
that  our  previous  system  has  been 
altogether  faulty  and  wrong,  but 
perfectly  ready  to  amend  that  sys- 
tem in  accordance  with  the  altered 
requirements  of  the  times.  Whilst, 
however,  he  makes  the  liberality 
of  his  intentions  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous, Lord  Salisbury  points  out  the 
unpractical  and  unbusiness-like  na- 
ture of  some  of  Mr  Chamberlain's 
suggestions,  and  shows  how  the 
solicitude  of  the  latter  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  agricultural  labourer 
would  not  improbably  tend  to  the 
ruin  instead  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  class  in  whose  behalf  it  has 
been  so  loudly  proclaimed.  Against 
proposals  such  as  these,  as  against 
the  desire  to  get  rid  of  religious 
education,  and  to  disestablish  and 


disendow  the  Church  of  England, 
Lord  Salisbury  protests  in  strong 
and  vigorous  language,  proving  to 
us  that  we  have  at  least  one  states- 
man left  who  knows  his  own  mind, 
and  is  not  afraid  to  speak  out.  But, 
in  truth,  this  Newport  speech  only 
expressed  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  have  long  animated  the  Con- 
servative party.  Their  programme 
is  one  which,  irrespective  of  party 
ties,  should  at  the  present  epoch  of 
our  history  unite  all  lovers  oiL  our 
constitution.  Their  foreign  policy 
will  be  at  least  one  which  will 
command  the  respect  of  other 
nations,  for  it  will  be  firm  as  well 
as  conciliatory,  and  will  avoid  that 
fatal  error  of  "  never  knowing  your 
own  mind,"  which  appears  to  be 
inseparable  from  a  Gladstone  Ad- 
ministration. At  home,  there  will 
doubtless  be  none  of  that  swagger- 
ing patronage  of  "the  labouring 
classes  "  by  which  blatant  Radical- 
ism seeks  to  hoodwink  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  and  to  cajole  the 
operatives  in  the  towns ;  nor  will 
there  be  wicked  attempts  to  secure 
the  votes  of  these,  the  most  numer- 
ous class  of  electors,  by  misrepre- 
senting the  classes  above  them  as 
being  unduly  prosperous  at  their 
expense,  and  dealing  largely  in 
magnificent  promises  which  can 
never  be  realised.  There  will, 
however,  be  that  real  sympathy 
with  these  great  classes  which  has 
already  been  shown  in  a  practical 
form  by  that  legislation  with  re- 
spect to  their  housing  and  general 
condition,  to  which  they  are  in- 
debted to  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir 
R.  Cross  }  there  will  be  honest 
attempts  made  to  relieve  distress 
and  afford  employment  by  every 
legitimate  means,  keeping  always 
in  view  the  encouragement  of  that 
self-reliance  which  is  the  surest 
road  to  success,  and  never  forget- 
ting that  the  interests  of  all  classes 
are  closely  interwoven  together, 
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and  that,  instead  of  exciting  strife, 
envy,  and  jealousy  between  class 
and  class,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  true 
patriot  and  the  wise  legislator  to 
promote  the  harmonious  working 
together  of  classes  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  community. 

In  speaking,  however,  of  the 
policy  of  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment, we  must  never  forget  that  it 
is  less  easy  to  define  than  that  of 
their  opponents,  because,  whilst  the 
former  desire  a  steady  and  progres- 
sive improvement  within  the  lines 
of  the  constitution,  the  latter  can- 
not exist  without  the  stimulus  of 
an  agitation  against  some  part  of 
that  constitution,  and  found  their 
policy  upon  some  startling  change 
to  be  effected  therein.  Quiet  times, 
peace,  and  prosperity  are  as  whole- 
some for  Conservative  interests  as 
are  times  of  turbulence  and  distress 
for  the  Radical  party,  who  never 
scruple  to  make  use  of  such  public 
disasters  as  a  leverage  by  which  to 
overset  some  existing  institution, 
and  forward  their  general  views  in 
the  direction  of  republicanism. 
Proposals  for  large  changes  consti- 
tute of  themselves  a  policy  which 
it  is  easy  to  flaunt  before  the  eyes 
of  the  people ;  and  the  latter  will 
do  well  to  reflect  that  when  Radi- 
cal orators  scoff  at  the  present 
Administration  as  having  "  no 
policy,"  the  real  meaning  of  the 
accusation  is,  not  that  the  Con- 
servative Government  is  not  fully 
prepared  to  deal  with  all  the  great 
questions  of  the  day  upon  which 
legislation  may  be  required,  but 
that  they  do  not  seek  to  catch  the 
popular  vote  by  inscribing  upon 
their  banners  a  claptrap  pro- 
gramme, or  by  promising  great 
constitutional  changes,  which,  how- 
ever attractive  to  the  imagination, 
will  assuredly  fail  to  bring  with 
them  the  advantages  which  their 
advocates  recklessly  promise,  and 
ought,  at  any  rate,  to  be  approach- 


ed with  the  careful  consideration 
which  is  demanded  by  their  im- 
portance, and  not  as  objects  to  be 
aimed  at  as  a  party  triumph. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  reason  be- 
yond those  we  have  stated  which 
makes  the  declaration  of  a  policy 
more  necessary  to  the  Liberal  than 
to  the  Conservative  party.  The 
latter,  animated  by  a  patriotic 
love  to  the  constitution  which  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  the 
freest  in  the  world,  have,  in  their 
desire  for  its  defence,  a  bond  of 
unity  which  holds  them  together, 
without  the  necessity  of  a  declara- 
tion of  some  specific  action  upon 
any  given  political  question.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Radicals  are 
by  their  very  nature  a  disunited 
party,  one  section  desiring  to  at- 
tack one,  another  section  another, 
institution,  and  being  therefore 
sadly  in  want  of  somebody  or 
something  to  give  them  that  co- 
hesion which  is  necessary  to  en- 
sure success  at  the  polling-booths. 
The  "somebody"  at  this  moment 
is  Mr  Gladstone ;  and  to  those  who 
believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
thing  as  political  principle,  noth- 
ing is  more  melancholy  than  the 
farce  which  is  now  being  played 
for  the  sole  and  simple  purpose  of 
securing  that  cohesion.  "  The 
unity  of  the  Liberal  party  "  must 
be  secured  at  all  hazards.  Why  ? 
Not  because  there  is  any  one  great 
principle  at  stake,  nor  because 
there  is  any  doubt  that  the  late 
"  Liberal "  Administration  egregi- 
ously  failed  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gramme with  which  it  assumed 
office.  "  The  unity  of  the  Liberal 
party "  simply  means  the  tempo- 
rary abnegation  of  all  political 
principle  whatever,  and  the  entire 
oblivion  of  the  melancholy  period 
during  which  Mr  Gladstone's  Gov- 
ernment was  in  power,  in  order 
that  "  the  Tories  "  may  be  driven 
from  officej  and  that  the  leaders 
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who  call  themselves  "Liberal "and 
are  at  the  head  of  the  political 
organisation  known  by  that  name, 
may  be  restored  to  office.  With 
this  view,  and  in  order  to  achieve 
this  result,  Mr  Gladstone  has  just 
published  the  "manifesto,"  which 
is  to  be  accepted  for  the  moment 
as  the  programme  of  the  Liberal 
party.  We  say  advisedly  "  for  the 
moment,"  for  it  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious that  the  doctrines  of  this 
manifesto  are  only  suited  for  the 
temporary  purpose  with  which 
they  have  been  published.  That 
purpose  once  achieved,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  "  unity "  of  the 
Liberal  party  cannot  be  secured 
without  a  modification  of  these 
doctrines,  and  a  new  departure 
upon  lines  far  more  advanced  than 
would  at  the  present  moment 
serve  the  ends  of  the  conscientious 
leaders  who  guide  the  "  great 
Liberal  party."  The  manifesto  of 
which  we  speak  did  not  require 
the  signature  of  Mr  Gladstone  to 
indicate  that  it  was  the  work  of 
that  eminent  statesman.  No  other 
living  man  could  have  placed  be- 
fore the  country  views  upon  all 
the  great  questions  of  the  day 
which  leave  it  perfectly  open  to 
him  to  take  any  course  he  pleases 
upon  any  one  of  those  questions, 
without  being  accused  of  depart- 
ure from  the  principles  which  he 
has  enunciated  in  this  remarkable 
document.  No  other  living  man 
could  have  so  cleverly  concealed 
his  real  opinions  upon  these  ques- 
tions ;  and  we  may  add  -that  no 
other  would  have  required  twenty- 
three  pages  of  printed  matter  in 
making  the  attempt.  The  pro- 
duction is  characteristic  of  the 
man,  but  whether  it  will  serve 
its  purpose  is  a  problem  yet  to  be 
solved.  The  character,  abilities, 
and  long  public  services  of  Mr 
Gladstone  doubtless  command  a 
widespread  admiration  among  his 


countrymen ;  and  the  lower  orders 
have  been  of  late  years  frequently 
and  diligently  informed  that,  in 
some  inscrutable  way,  he  is  em- 
phatically the  champion  of  the 
people.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  assumption  is  one  which  rests 
upon  no  foundation  whatever,  is 
susceptible  of  no  proof,  and  is  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  a  partisan 
war-cry  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  a  fictitious  enthusiasm  in 
favour  of  a  party  leader.  »  Mr 
Gladstone  doubtless  desires  the 
welfare  of  the  masses  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  same  manner 
that  every  other  British  statesman 
who  is  worthy  of  the  name  may 
be  credited  with  that  desire ;  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
any  special  legislation  which  he 
has  initiated  for  their  benefit,  or 
any  valid  reason  which  exists  for 
placing  him  above  others  in  the 
category  of  those  public  servants 
who  "  love  the  people."  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  this 
sedulously  cultivated  popularity 
among  the  "masses,"  and  the  re- 
spect felt  for  the  age  and  position 
of  Mr  Gladstone,  will  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  outweigh  the  predi- 
lection of  our  countrymen  for  a 
clear  and  straightforward  declara- 
tion of  policy  such  as  they  cer- 
tainly had  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  leader  of  a  great  party  at  this 
juncture,  and  of  the  absence  of 
which  they  have  certainly  a  right 
to  complain.  In  a  speech  delivered 
about  a  month  ago  in  Dorsetshire, 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  sneering  at 
Lord  Iddesleigh  for  a  supposed 
vagueness  of  opinion,  remarked 
with  some  bitterness,  "  Is  it  not 
the  business  of  a  responsible  states- 
man to  know  what  he  thinks  and 
to  tell  people  what  he  thinks  on 
these  subjects  ? "  We  may  well 
say  to  Mr  Gladstone,  "Mutato 
nomine  de  te  Fabula  narratur." 
Upon  hardly  one  subject  is  this 
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manifesto  clear  and  explicit.  If 
Mr  Gladstone  "  knows  what  he 
thinks,"  he  certainly  conceals  his 
knowledge  with  rare  ingenuity  in 
this  wonderful  production.  Its 
first  eleven  pages  are  occupied 
with  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
events  which  have  occurred  since 
the  last  general  election,  or  rather 
with  a  fanciful  colouring  of  those 
events,  so  that  their  real  truth 
and  significance  may  be  over- 
looked or  mistaken  by  those  who 
read.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
dwell  here  at  length  upon  this 
part  of  the  precious  document 
which  we  have  under  considera- 
tion. Suffice  it  to  allude  to 
two  prominent  misrepresentations 
which  should  be  exposed  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
Speaking  of  South  African  affairs, 
Mr  Gladstone,  as  in  his  last  Mid- 
Lothian  campaign,  throws  facts  to 
the  winds  with  a  splendid  audacity, 
and  justifies  the  conduct  of  his 
Government  by  the  most  flagrant 
disregard  of  historical  truth.  He 
calmly  states  of  the  Transvaal  that 
"we  had  there  effected,  in  violation 
of  our  pledges,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  fully  declared  icishes  of  tlie 
people,  a  forcible  incorporation  with 
the  empire  of  an  independent 
European  republic,  whose  inhabit- 
ants were  resolutely  determined  to 
be  free."  This  is  a  just  sequel  to 
his  words  in  Mid  -  Lothian  :  "  We 
told  you  that,  in  our  judgment, 
the  attempt  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Administration  to  put  down  tlie 
people  of  the  Transvaal,  to  extin- 
guish their  freedom,  and  annex 
them  to  England,  was  scandalous 
and  disastrous."  What  is  the 
truth?  The  Sand  River  Conven- 
tion of  1852,  by  which  we  under- 
took to  allow  the  Transvaal  Boers 
to  govern  themselves  independ- 
ently of  Great  Britain,  contained, 
inter  alia,  a  proviso  that  no  slavery 
should  be  permitted  among  them. 


An  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence, 
printed  in  the  Blue-books,  proved 
that  this  proviso  had  been  broken 
over  and  over  again ;  and  the  natives 
were  so  cruelly  treated  by  the 
Boers,  that  a  state  of  irritation  and 
hostility  existed  which  was  highly 
dangerous  to  the  adjoining  British 
settlements.  In  1877  the  state  of 
affairs  had  become  critical.  The 
Boers  were  in  a  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy ;  there  was  only  the  sum  of 
12s.  6d.  in  their  exchequer:  they 
had  been  defeated  by  the  chief 
Sikokuni,  and  between  him  and 
the  Zulus  they  were  threatened 
with  extermination.  To  save 
them  from  this,  and  the  whole 
country  from  a  war  of  races, 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  hav- 
ing entered  the  Transvaal  with 
the  imposing  force  of  twenty-five 
native  policemen,  declared  the 
country  annexed  to  Great  Britain. 
The  only  colourable  pretext  for  Mr 
Gladstone's  statement  as  to  the 
"  fully  declared  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple" is  that  the  President,  Burghers, 
made  a  formal  protest  at  the  time. 
But  this  very  President,  in  a 
warning  speech  in  the  Boer  Par- 
liament a  few  days  before,  had  told 
them  that  it  was  "  impossible  " 
that  Great  Britain  could  permit 
the  anarchy  and  confusion  which 
they  were  in  to  continue  on  the 
borders  of  her  colonies;  and,  so 
far  from  opposition,  numerous  ad- 
dresses praying  for  annexation  to 
England  were  presented  to  Sir  T. 
Shepstone.  It  is  quite  true  that 
there  were  "fully  declared  wishes" 
afterwards,  but  when1?  The  chief 
Sikokuni  was  destroyed,  and  the 
power  of  the  Zulus  broken  by  the 
British,  and  tften  the  Boers,  no 
longer  threatened  by  these  foes, 
rose  in  rebellion.  Let  it  be  noted, 
moreover,  that  the  annexation  was 
fully  debated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1877,  and  that,  whilst 
Mr  Gladstone  never  opened  his 
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mouth  or  gave  a  vote  upon  the 
question,  the  Liberal  leaders  sanc- 
tioned the  proceeding.  Only  when, 
in  the  autumn  of  1879,  he  was 
condemning  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
policy  in  every  particular,  Mr 
Gladstone  discovered  how  wicked 
this  annexation  had  been  ;  and  his 
words  of  encouragement  to  those 
rebel  Boers,  whom  he  dubbed  "  pa- 
triots," gave  so  much  aid  to  their 
proceedings,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  discharge  him  from  a  heavy 
share  in  the  responsibility  for  the 
disasters  and  bloodshed  which  en- 
sued upon  their  rebellion  in  1880. 
We  have  not  space  to  recall  at- 
tention to  the  history  of  the  Boer 
rebellion,  culminating  in  the  tragedy 
of  Majuba  Hill  and  the  disgraceful 
peace  concluded  with  rebels  actu- 
ally encamped  upon  British  terri- 
tory. Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr 
Gladstone  again  deliberately  mis- 
represents the  real  facts  of  the 
case  when  he  says,  "We  have  been 
severely  condemned  because,  after 
supplying  military  means  such  as 
to  place  beyond  doubt  the  superi- 
ority of  British  power,  we  refused 
to  prosecute  a  war  of  sanguinary 
subjugation."  If  Mr  Gladstone  is 
really  ignorant  of  the  truth,  it  is 
high  time  he  should  know  that  he 
is  not  the  only  virtuous  person, 
nor  his  party  the  only  true  Britons 
who  object  to  wars  of  "sanguin- 
ary subjugation."  No  one  desired 
any  such  thing  in  the  Transvaal ; 
but  Mr  Gladstone  goes  upon  the 
quiet  assumption  that  because  he 
says  that  his  Government  had  sup- 
plied "military  means  such  as  to 
place  beyond  doubt  the  superiority 
of  British  power,"  everybody  must 
at  once  believe — and  did  believe 
at  the  time  —  that  such  was  the 
case.  It  was  no  such  thing.  The 
Boers  believed,  and  believe  to  this 
moment,  that  they  conquered  the 
British,  and  caricatures  were  dis- 
played at  the  time,  in  which  the 


British  soldeirs  were  depicted  as 
hares  flying  before  the  victorious 
Boers  as  hounds. 

If  there  was  really  such  a  force 
provided  by  Mr  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment as  "to  place  beyond  doubt 
the  superiority  of  British  power," 
what  was  the  plain  duty  of  the 
British  Minister?  There  can  be  but 
one  answer.  The  Boers  should  have 
been  summoned  to  admit  that  supe- 
riority, to  lay  down  their  arms,  re- 
treat into  the  territory  which  they 
claimed  as  their  own,  and  surrender 
for  fair  trial  those  who  were  ac- 
cused of  having  planned  and  per- 
petrated a  foul  massacre  of  British 
soldiers  at  Brounker's  Sprit  when 
no  war  had  been  declared.  If  the 
Boers  had  consented  to  acknow- 
ledge our  superiority  in  this  man- 
ner, there  would  have  been  room 
for  the  display  of  magnanimity  and 
generosity  upon  our  part ;  and  if  it 
had  been  deemed  necessary  to  cede 
the  Transvaal  formally  to  its  Dutch 
inhabitants,  this  might  have  been 
done  under  proper  and  honourable 
stipulations.  But  this  is  what  Mr 
Gladstone's  Government  did  not  do. 
They  hastily  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  rebel  Boers  whilst  the 
latter  were  in  arms  upon  British 
territory.  They  surrendered  almost 
everything — never  entered  so  much 
as  a  protest  against  the  Brounker's 
Sprit  massacre — and  worst  of  all, 
abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Boers  the  native  chiefs  who, 
relying  upon  British  promises  and 
British  faith,  had  stood  by  us  in 
our  hour  of  trouble.  If  any  one 
doubts  the  truth  of  these  assertions, 
let  him  read  the  boastful  words  of 
Mr  Gladstone  at  Leeds  in  1881, 
declaring  that  his  Government 
had  taken  care  of  the  "  friendly 
natives,"  and  contrast  with  them 
the  words  of  Mr  Forster  in  the 
House  of  Commons  complaining  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  natives  in  con- 
sequence of  having  been  "friendly," 
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and  the  admission  of  Lord  Derby 
in  March  1883,  that  the  Boers  had 
broken  the  Convention  again  and 
again,  and  his  endeavouring  to  ex- 
cuse our  abandonment  of  the  un- 
happy natives.  If  there  be  any 
care  for  the  honour  and  fair  fame 
of  Great  Britain  among  the  new 
electors,  surely  their  votes  will  not 
be  given  to  replace  in  office  the  men 
who  have  so  stained  the  one  and 
lowered  the  other  in  this  South 
African  episode. 

The  second  among  the  historical 
misrepresentations  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone, which  alone  we  have  time 
to  notice,  is  that  in  which  he 
calmly  declares  that  "every  step 
which  we  took  in  Egypt,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  operations  against 
Arabi  Pacha  in  1882,  was  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  agree- 
ment with  France  for  reciprocal 
support,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  native  government,  which  had 
been  concluded  in  1879,  before  our 
accession  to  office."  If  these  words 
mean  anything  at  all,  they  are  of 
course  intended  to  signify  that 
this  "agreement  with  France"  is 
responsible  for  a  state  of  things 
which  gradually  brought  about 
that  state  of  confusion  which  has 
entailed  upon  this  country  so  great 
an  expenditure  of  blood  and  money. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  old  excuse  for 
all  the  blunders  and  failures  of  the 
late  Government — "it  is  the  fault 
of  the  wicked  Tory  Government 
which  preceded  us."  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  for  Mr  Gladstone's 
consistency,  we  have  before  us  one 
of  his  Leeds  speeches  in  October 
1881,  in  which,  whilst  declaring 
that  the  agreement  with  France, 
commonly  called  the  "  Dual  Con- 
trol," had  its  risks,  he  wished  "to 
give  the  credit  which  was  due  to 
them  to  those  who  had  gone  before 
him,  that  the  joint  intervention  of 
France  and  England  had  been 
beneficial  to  Egypt,  and  that  he 


had  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt 
that  they  would  be  able  to  main- 
tain a  thoroughly  united  action." 
It  is  a  little  too  much,  then,  for 
Mr  Gladstone  to  attempt  at  this 
hour  of  the  day  to  put  forward 
the  "  Dual  Control "  as  responsible 
for  his  Egyptian  blunders,  which 
have  been  mainly,  if  not  altogether, 
due  to  the  fact  of  the  divided 
opinions  of  his  own  Cabinet,  and 
to  that  fatal  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing the  "unity  of  the  Liberal 
party,"  which  has  all  along  obliged 
him  to  endeavour  to  please,  at  the 
same  time,  those  who  believed  that 
Great  Britain  had  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  discharge  in  Egypt, 
and  those  who  thought  that  she 
had  no  business  there  at  all,  and 
only  desired  to  "scuttle  out"  of 
the  country  with  all  possible  haste. 
If  Mr  Gladstone  is  of  opinion  that, 
instead  of  consenting  to  "joint 
action"  with  France,  Lord  Bea- 
consfield's  Government  should  have 
refused  any  such  proposal,  and 
treated  our  neighbour  and  ally 
with  indifference  or  contempt,  his 
argument  is  intelligible,  though  it 
is  somewhat  late  to  advance  it, 
and  entirely  inconsistent  with  his 
language  at  Leeds.  If  he  is  not 
of  that  opinion,  his  back-handed 
blow  at  the  "  Dual  Control "  is  un- 
reasonable and  unhandsome;  whilst 
even  by  his  own  showing,  he  and 
his  Government  are  solely  respon- 
sible for  all  that  has  occurred  since 
those  "operations  against  Arabi 
Pacha  in  1882,"  which  were  un- 
doubtedly their  own,  and  for  which 
no  blame  can  be  attributed  to  their 
successors.  Moreover,  if,  as  he 
tells  us,  the  French  were  "  within 
their  right "  in  refusing  to  go  for- 
ward at  the  time  of  these  opera- 
tions, it  is  undeniable  that  Great 
Britain  would  have  been  equally 
"  within  her  right "  in  doing  the 
same ;  so  that,  whether  they  were 
rightly  or  wrongly  undertaken,  the 
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responsibility  rests  entirely  upon 
Mr  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues. 
Melancholy,  indeed,  is  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  Gladstonian 
proceedings  in  Egypt.  The  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Egyptian  army  (by  way, 
we  must  suppose,  of  establishing 
and  strengthening  the  Egyptian 
Government) ;  the  failure  either  to 
strengthen  Hicks  Pacha's  army 
or  to  prevent  its  march  and  con- 
sequent massacre ;  the  blood  of 
Arabs  poured  out  like  water  upon 
their  own  soil ;  and  last,  not  least, 
the  cruel  treatment  of  Gordon,  and 
the  miserable  procrastination  and 
delay  which  caused  the  death  of 
that  Christian  hero  and  the  loss 
of  the  city  which  he  has  for  ever 
identified  with  his  own  glorious 
name,  —  these  are  events  which 
cannot  but  have  sunk  deep  into 
the  hearts  of  all  who  are  not 
absorbed  in  party  ties,  and  deaf 
to  all  but  party  considerations. 
Will  they  be  forgotten  by  the  new 
electorate  ? 

But,  passing  from  the  historical 
misrepresentations  of  this  marvel- 
lous manifesto,  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  manner  in  which,  to  use  his 
own  words,  Mr  Gladstone  in  his 
last  twelve  pages  treats  "  domestic 
affairs  in  a  prospective  light  "  ?  It 
is  not  light,  indeed,  but  a  hazy 
fog  which  this  eminent  statesman 
casts  around  the  affairs  upon  which 
he  deigns  to  give  us  his  views. 
Dealing  first  with  parliamentary 
procedure,  he  makes  a  general 
statement  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  "  machinery  of  the 
House  of  Commons  "  has  failed  to 
prevent  a  congestion  of  business ; 
and  entirely  ignoring  the  fact 
that  he  has  himself  tried  and 
failed  satisfactorily  to  amend 
that  machinery,  simply  commits 
himself  to  the  general  statement 
that  it  ought  to  be  amended  and 
the  "procedure"  reformed.  Surely 
the  electors  will  be  of  opinion  that 
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where  one  workman  has  signally 
failed,  common  prudence  would 
suggest  the  employment  of  an- 
other, and  that  upon  this  question 
at  least  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Conservative  Government  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  trying  its 
hand? 

With  regard  to  local  govern- 
ment, of  which  Mr  Gladstone  next 
treats,  we  are  told  that  "  it  is  in- 
volved in  great  intricacy  of  finan- 
cial and  administrative  detail  >"^a 
sneer  is  bestowed  upon  the  endea- 
vours of  the  "  Tory  party "  to 
lighten  local  burdens  by  throwing 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  such 
of  these  as  are  not  really  so  much 
of  local  as  of  imperial  interest ; 
and  whilst  it  is  laid  down  that 
local  management  should  be  "  thor- 
oughly representative  and  free,"  a 
compliment  is  paid  to  "  the  gentry  " 
for  their  hitherto  "  upright  and  in- 
telligent discharge  of  local  duty," 
and  a  belief  expressed  that  they 
will  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
position  "  when  our  system  shall 
have  been  placed  throughout  under 
effective  public  control."  How  far 
this  is  likely  will  perhaps  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  belief  which 
the  classes  who  will  probably  exer- 
cise this  control  may  place  in  the 
statements  of  Mr  Chamberlain, 
that  "  the  gentry "  have  been  op- 
pressing and  keeping  them  down 
from  time  immemorial.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  practical  outcome 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  suggestions, — 
whether  the  powers  hitherto  dele- 
gated to  magistrates  from  the 
Crown  are  in  future  to  be  bestowed 
by  popular  suffrage,  or  by  what 
peculiar  process  "  local  administra- 
tion "  is  to  be  brought  to  comple- 
tion and  perfection, — it  must  be 
allowed  that  Mr  Gladstone  has 
committed  himself  only  to  gener- 
alities, and  that  his  views  upon 
local  government  may,  so  far  as 
they  are  contained  in  his  manifesto, 
2Q 
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be  made  suitable  to  Conservative 
as  well  as  to  Liberal  candidates. 

Next  comes  the  great  question 
of  land,  and  upon  this  Mr  Glad- 
stone is  enigmatical  as  usual.  He 
reminds  us  that  he  belongs  "  to  a 
school  which  has  much  faith  in 
economic  laws"  (which  his  Irish 
legislation,  would  have  led  us  to 
doubt),  and  declares  that  he  de- 
sires "  to  maintain  freedom  of 
bequest  and  to  establish  freedom 
of  possession."  He  is  prepared — 
exactly  as  everybody  else  is  pre- 
pared— to  "  deal  freely  "  with  the 
transfer,  registration,  and  taxation 
of  land,  and  the  "  custom  of  primo- 
geniture " ;  and  after  expressing  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  "  large  ex- 
tension of  the  numbers"  of  the 
possessors  in  land,  becomes  evi- 
dently alarmed  lest  he  should  be 
thought  to  be  giving  in  his  adhe- 
sion to  Mr  Chamberlain's  proposal 
to  take  and  allot  land  compulsorily, 
and  therefore  hastens  to  assure  us 
that  "  he  believes  "  that  the  "fun- 
damental principles  which  make 
property  secure  will  be  upheld 
among  us,  whether  in  the  near  or 
the  more  distant  future,  with  the 
same  courage  and  integrity  as  will 
our  liberties,  of  which,  indeed,  they 
form  an  essential  part."  Lord 
Hartington,  Mr  Goschen,  and 
others  who  have  denounced  Mr 
Chamberlain's  land  -  confiscation 
schemes,  may  probably  be  satis- 
fied, and  rely  upon  the  last  sen- 
tence of  their  great  leader ;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  he  leaves  himself 
entirely  unfettered  upon  the  land 
question,  and  that  no  one  who 
supports  the  Liberal  party  upon 
this  manifesto  will  have  reason  to 
complain  if  he  finds  that  party, 
whether  led  at  the  moment  by  Mr 
Gladstone  or  any  one  else,  following 
or  even  exceeding  Mr  Chamber- 
lain's programme. 

Registration  is  the  fourth  sub- 
ject upon  which  Mr  Gladstone 


professes  that  the  Liberal  party  is 
ready  to  deal ;  but  as  there  is 
apparently  nothing  in  this  subject' 
calculated  to  excite  controversy,  it 
is  not  apparent  why  it  should  have 
been  placed  so  conspicuously  in  the 
front  rank.  We  have  shown  that 
with  regard  to  none  of  his  four 
subjects  does  Mr  Gladstone  propose 
anything  definite ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore curious  at  least  that  he  should 
tell  us  that  they  have  all  "  reached 
a  state  of  maturity,"  and  that  the 
Liberal  party  is  "  generally  and 
firmly  united "  upon  them.  The 
latter  assertion  is  certainly  the 
reverse  of  correct  as  far  as  concerns 
"  land "  and  "  local  administra- 
tion " ;  and  we  leave  Mr  Gladstone 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  various 
and  conflicting  speeches  of  his  late 
colleagues  during  the  present  elec- 
tioneering campaign. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  the  latter 
pages  of  Mr  Gladstone's  manifesto 
which  are  the  most  important. 
We  pass  by  his  description  of  the 
"  condition  and  structure  of  the 
Liberal  party,"  with  the  sole 
remark,  that  to  claim  for  the 
"  Liberal  party "  that  it  is  their 
agency  which  has  made  Great 
Britain  what  she  is,  is  to  ignore 
history,  and  to  cast  into  the  shade 
the  efforts  of  noble  and  philan- 
thropic statesmen,  for  the  petty 
purpose  of  exalting  a  party  for 
electioneering  objects.  Both  par- 
ties are  patriotic — each  has  had 
its  share  in  attempting  useful 
legislation ;  and  to  claim  for  one 
or  the  other  a  monopoly  of  good 
intentions  or  useful  performances, 
is  unworthy  of  a  British  states- 
man. And  when  Mr  Gladstone 
complains  that  his  opponents 
perpetually  call  attention  to  the 
"  views  of  our  most  advanced 
sections  "  at  the  present  time,  he 
must  remember  that  it  is  because 
those  views  are  daily  acquiring 
strength  and  power  in  the  "  Liberal 
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party,"  and  that  nothing  has  shown 
the  necessity  of  such  action  on  the 
part  of  his  "  opponents  "  more  than 
his  own  manifesto,  admitting  as  it 
does  and  to  a  great  extent  encour- 
aging those  very  views,  which 
constitute  no  mere  differences  in. 
detail,  but  such  fundamental  diver- 
gence of  principle  as  to  render  it 
impossible  that  those  who  hold  and 
those  who  repudiate  them  can 
honestly  remain  members  of  the 
same  political  party.  As  an  exem- 
plification of  what  we  here  allege, 
let  us  take  the  three  great  subjects 
upon  which  Mr  Gladstone  admits 
that  the  Liberal  party  is  not  agreed, 
but  which  he  nevertheless  thinks 
need  by  no  means  disturb  or  im- 
peril their  "unity":  1.  Changes 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  2.  Esta- 
blished Church  ;  3.  Gratuitous 
education.  If  it  be,  as  it  doubt- 
less is,  true  that  there  are  divisions 
in  the  Liberal  camp  upon  these 
three  questions,  surely  it  is  the 
duty  of  an  honest  and  conscientious 
statesman,  who  aspires  to  guide 
public  opinion,  to  declare  his  own 
views,  and  indicate  the  course 
which  electors  should  take,  who 
have  to  decide  between  candidates 
professing  different  views.  Instead 
of  this,  Mr  Gladstone  deliberately 
leaves  his  own  views  in  doubt, 
and  discusses  the  three  questions 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  his 
future  liberty  of  action  perfectly 
unfettered.  We  may  gather,  in- 
deed, from  his  allusion  to  the 
"  reconstitution  "  —  and  not  the 
abolition — of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  his  wish  that  "  a  reasonable 
share  of  power  should  be  allowed 
to  the  principle  of  birth,"  that  he 
is  still  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
"a  second  chamber,"  wherein  he 
is  fortunate  in  being  at  one  with 
Lord  Hartington,  Mr  Goschen,  and 
Mr  Childers,  and  so  unhappy  as  to 
differ  from  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
Mr  Chamberlain.  He  falls  short, 


so  far,  of  the  ideas  and  wishes 
of  his  "advanced  section";  but 
at  the  same  time  he  "  certainly 
cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  case 
sufficient  to  justify  important 
change  "  in  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  And  what  is 
remarkable  in  the  manifesto  of  any 
statesman  professing  attachment  to 
our  constitution,  he  says  not  one 
word  of  the  connection  between  the 
monarchy  and  the  peerage,  or  of 
that  right  of  bestowing  rank,  \viiich 
is  one  of  the  few  powers  left  to  the 
Crown,  and  an  infringement  of 
which,  by  the  introduction  of 
the  elective  element,  cannot  be 
introduced  without  another  blow 
at  the  monarchical  part  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  another 
diminution  of  the  prerogative  of 
royalty. 

The  way  in  which  Mr  Gladstone 
deals  with  the  Established  Church 
would  really  be  deemed  absurd  in 
the  case  of  any  less  eminent  man. 
He  tells  us  that  "  it  is  obvious  that 
so  vast  a  question  "  as  its  severance 
from  the  State  "  cannot  become 
practical  until  it  shall  have  grown 
familiar  to  the  public  mind  by 
thorough  discussion  ;  with  the  fur- 
ther condition  that  the  proposal, 
when  thoroughly  discussed,  shall 
be  approved."  The  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church  cannot  become 
practical  until  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly discussed  and  the  proposal 
shall  be  approved/  Certainly  no 
"  proposal "  to  disestablish  the 
Church  will  be  carried  unless  it  is 
"  approved  "  by  Parliament,  which 
we  must  suppose  Mr  Gladstone  to 
mean  ;  but  such  a  proposal  may  be 
"  approved  "  by  the  majority  of  a 
Radical  Parliament,  in  which  case 
it  would  become  "  practical "  be- 
yond doubt.  What  the  country 
has  a  right  to  know,  and  what  the 
electors  should  insist  upon  knowing 
before  they  accept  Mr  Gladstone's 
manifesto,  is  whether  or  not  Mr 
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Gladstone  approves  or  disapproves 
of  the  principle  of  an  Established 
Church  ?  It  is  but  cold  comfort  he 
gives  us  in  his  following  words,  to 
the  effect  that  the  change  could 
not  arise  "in  a  country  such  as 
ours,  except  with  a  large  observance 
of  the  principles  of  equity  and 
liberality,  as  well  as  with  the  gen- 
eral consent  of  the  nation" !!  Then, 
having  pointed  out  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  disestablishment  which 
may  induce  the  friends  of  the 
Church  to  accept  his  manifesto  as 
that  of  a  friend,  Mr  Gladstone  goes 
on  to  point  out  with  a  marked  em- 
phasis, "  the  vast  and  ever-increas- 
ing development "  of  the  Church's 
"  powers  of  voluntary  support," 
and  the  increase  instead  of  de- 
crease of  "  her  spiritual  and  social 
strength "  which  have  followed 
past  "  abridgments  of  her  prero- 
gatives as  an  Establishment ;  "  and 
concludes  with  an  expression  of 
his  strong  conviction  that,  "  if  this 
great  modification  of  our  inlierited 
institutions  sliall  hereafter  be  ac- 
complisJied,  tlie  vitality  of  tJte 
Church  of  England  will  be  found 
equal  to  all  the  needs  of  the  occasion." 
If  Churchmen  doubt  the  effect 
which  such  words  as  these  from 
Mr  Gladstone  have  had  upon  the 
policy  of  the  Liberal  party,  let 
them  turn  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  "  National  Liberal  Federation 
Conference "  at  Bradford,  on  the 
1st  October,  when  an  amendment 
to  postpone  making  the  question 
an  issue  at  the  coming  election 
having  failed  to  find  a  seconder,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  "  that 
this  meeting  desires  to  express  its 
conviction  that  the  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment  of  the 
English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch 
Churches  are  urgently  demanded, 
in  order  finally  to  establish  the 
only  equitable  relationship  between 
the  State  and  all  forms  of  religious 
belief."  Such  are  the  results  of 


the  vague  words  of  Mr  Gladstone 
upon  a  subject  of  great  and  vital 
importance  to  the  community;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  his 
late  colleagues  are  again  divided 
in  opinion  upon  this  subject.  Mr 
Childers  is  the  only  member  of  the 
late  Cabinet  who  has  had  the  cour- 
age to  speak  out  boldly  against  the 
principle  of  Disestablishment,  to 
which  Lord  Derby  seems  to  have 
given  his  practical  adhesion  ;  but 
Sir  C.  Dilke  and  Mr  Chamberlain 
on  the  same  side,  may  be  prob- 
ably paired  against  Lord  Hart- 
ington  and  Mr  Goschen  on  the 
other. 

Upon  the  third  great  subject — 
that  of  "  gratuitous  education  " — 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell, 
seeing  that  Mr  Gladstone  is  un- 
usually explicit.  He  tells  us,  in- 
deed, in  one  sentence,  that  "  there 
are  obvious  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  plan"  and  in  the  next,  that  "  it 
appears  to  suggest  some  difficulties 
which  demand  at  any  rate  a  grave 
consideration."  Explicit,  however, 
he  is,  in  stating  in  so  many  words 
that  which  he  has  left  us  to  gather 
from  his  conflicting  statements  up- 
on the  two  other  subjects,  namely, 
that  he  "  desires  to  reserve  a  final 
judgment"!  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  useless  to  follow  Mr  Gladstone 
into  the  argument  concerning  the 
relative  value  attached  to  education 
by  those  who  pay  and  those  who 
do  not  pay  for  it,  to  point  out  the 
enormous  increase  of  rates  which 
must  follow  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  of  "  free  education,"  or  to 
inquire  how  far  the  nation  is  pre- 
pared for  that  divorce  of  religious 
teaching  from  primary  education 
which  is  contemplated  by  our 
Radical  advisers.  Suffice  it  to  re- 
peat that  upon  these  three  subjects, 
as  indeed  upon  almost  every  other 
question  of  the  future  with  which 
Mr  Gladstone  deals,  he  leaves  us 
uninformed  as  to  the  views  which 
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he  recommends  for  adoption  by  the 
party  which  he  still  leads. 

Lord  Rosebery,  in  a  recent  speech 
at  Reigate,  referred  to  this  mani- 
festo as  "  almost  a  judicial  utter- 
ance." We  should  rather  compare  it 
to  the  opinion  of  a  jury  about  to  be 
discharged  because  they  could  not 
agree  upon  their  verdict.  Every- 
body may  interpret  it  according  to 
his  own  individual  wish.  It  affords 
to  wavering  "  moderate  "  Liberals 
an  excuse  to  adhere  to  their  party, 
by  judiciously  concealing  from  them 
the  fact  that,  in  so  doing,  they 
must  in  reality  abandon  their  princi- 
ples. For,  day  by  day,  it  is  be- 
coming as  clear  as  daylight  that 
Mr  Groschen  in  vain  terms  Lord 
Hartington  the  "  heir-apparent  to 
the  leadership"  of  the  Liberal 
party.  Mr  Chamberlain  has  boldly 
stepped  in  before  him,  and  that 
simply  because  he  has  enunciated 
a  definite  policy,  which,  until  it 
has  been  thoroughly  exposed,  has 
an  attractive  ring  about  it  which 
delights  the  noisiest  and  most  "  ad- 
vanced "  of  the  Liberal  party. 

The  duty,  then,  of  the  new  elec- 
torate, and,  indeed,  of  the  old  as 
well  as  new  voters,  appears  to  us 
to  be  clearly  indicated  by  the  con- 
dition of  public  affairs  and  the  po- 
sition of  political  parties  at  this 
moment.  Those  who  desire  mod- 
erate reforms  and  progressive  im- 
provement within  the  limits  of  our 
free  constitution  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  that  such  will  be  de- 
layed. There  is  no  political  organi- 
sation of  appreciable  strength  which 
has  either  the  will  or  the  power  to 
resist  such  alterations  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  reasonably  de- 
manded by  the  popular  will.  There 
is  a  far  greater  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended— namely,  that  those  to  whom 
we  allude  as  being  desirous  to  move 
forward  upon  constitutional  lines 
may  be  persuaded  to  cast  in  their 
lot  with  those  whose  ultimate  in- 


tention is  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion. We  have  already  called 
attention  to  the  cuckoo  cry  of  the 
latter  at  the  present  moment,  "Pre- 
serve at  all  hazards  the  unity  of 
the  Liberal  party."  For  this  pur- 
pose, or,  in  other  words,  to  se- 
cure a  majority  for  the  Liberal 
leaders,  every  project  or  doctrine 
which  might  scare  from  the  fold 
the  "  moderate  "  Liberals  is  either 
to  be  sedulously  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, or  at  least  to  be  treated 
as  "an  open  question."  But  surely 
this  net  will  be  vainly  set  in  sight 
of  the  electoral  bird  ?  The  sacrifice 
to  party  allegiance  which  is  de- 
manded of  Liberal  electors  is  too 
great  to  be  yielded,  unless,  indeed, 
all  the  old  watchwords  and  prin- 
ciples of  Liberalism  are  to  be  thrown 
to  the  winds  and  forgotten,  for  the 
one  sole  purpose  of  bringing  back 
to  office  men  who  have  only  quitted 
it  because  they  differed  so  greatly 
the  one  from  the  other  that  har- 
monious working  together  had  be- 
come an  impossibility.  Are  we  to 
have  men  in  the  same  Cabinet  of 
whom  one  is  not  prepared  to  dises- 
tablish the  National  Church,  while 
another  considers  an  Established 
Church  to  be  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ? 
Are  we  to  be  governed  by  men  who 
differ  as  widely  as  Lord  Hartington 
and  Mr  Chamberlain  upon  that 
land  question  which  must  perforce 
come  early  for  discussion  in  the 
new  Parliament  1  Are  we,  in  short, 
to  be  governed,  not  by  principles, 
but  by  a  Ministry  which  avowedly 
proposes  to  lay  aside  all  such  incon- 
venient encumbrances,  and  to  make 
its  one  sole  guide  and  object  the 
policy,  be  it  what  it  may,  which  at 
the  moment  seems  best  calculated 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  its  followers 
and  the  compactness  of  its  ma- 
jority? Do  not  let  "moderate" 
Liberals  be  deceived  into  the  belief 
that  they  can  restrain  the  action  of 
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the  more  advanced  members  of 
their  party  by  remaining  within  its 
ranks.  There  has  never  been  and 
will  never  be  an  instance  of  the 
success  of  such  a  project.  The 
advanced  section — that  is,  the  Rad- 
ical party  (to  whom,  be  it  noted, 
Mr  Chamberlain  has  more  than 
once  referred  to  as  being  the  party 
to  which  he  belonged,  as  clearly  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  "  mode- 
rate" Liberals) — have  their  definite 
objects,  and  move  forward  reso- 
lutely to  their  completion.  This 
party  received  their  first  great  im- 
pulse during  Mr  Gladstone's  last 
Administration,  because,  ostensi- 
bly to  satisfy  them  and  as  a  tribute 
to  their  importance  to  his  party, 
the  Prime  Minister  placed  in  the 
Cabinet  Mr  Chamberlain — a  four- 
year  -  old  member  of  Parliament, 
who  had  never  before  held  office, 
and  whose  sole  claim  was  his 
affinity  to  the  extreme  section  of 
the  Liberal  party.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  subsequently  joined  the  Cab- 
inet as  another  representative  of 
the  same  section,  and  its  influence 
in  the  Gladstone  Cabinet  gave  it 
a  position  in  the  country  which  it 
would  otherwise  probably  not  have 
attained. 

Steadily  advancing  towards  its 
objects,  the  one  great  desire  of  this 
party  at  the  present  moment  is  to 
drag  behind  it  and  unite  at  the 
polls  that  great  mass  of  moderate 
opinion  at  which  its  leaders  scoff 
when  it  suits  them  so  to  do,  but 
which  it  is  just  now  their  object 
to  conciliate  and  cajole.  But  will 
they  make  the  smallest  concession 
to  "  moderate "  views  when  once 
their  majority  has  been  obtained  ? 
The  man  who  believes  it  must 
indeed  be  of  a  credulous  disposi- 
tion. The  moderate  politicians 
who  secure  the  Radical  triumph 
at  the  polls — if  indeed  they  are 
not  too  wise  to  fall  into  the  trap — 
will  afterwards  find  that  they  have 


given  strength,  position,  and  influ- 
ence to  men  whose  views  and 
wishes  are  far  more  opposite  to 
their  own  than  those  of  the  Con- 
servative party.  Their  character, 
their  moderation,  their  ability,  if 
employed  at  this  moment  on  be- 
half of  the  Liberal  party,  will, 
if  successful  at  the  polls,  avail 
them  less  than  nothing  in  any 
attempt  hereafter  to  check  the 
current  of  Radical  legislation. 
If  the  rights  of  property  are  swept 
away,  and  the  security  of  pro- 
perty destroyed — if  the  National 
Church  is  disestablished,  and,  as  a 
certain  consequence,  the  bitterness 
of  religious  and  sectarian  differences 
multiplied  tenfold  throughout  the 
country — if  the  honour  of  Great 
Britain  is  again  imperilled  abroad 
and  her  plighted  faith  disregarded, 
whilst  at  home  her  most  cherished 
institutions  are  invaded  and  the 
very  fabric  of  her  constitution 
rudely  shaken, — it  will  be  in  vain 
that  "  moderate  "  Liberals  repent 
of  the  action  which  will  have  ren^ 
dered  possible  such  calamities. 

The  mischief  which  lurks  in  the 
future  has  been  clearly  shown  to 
them  ;  the  warning  has  been  given. 
Will  it  have  been  in  vain  ?  It  is 
not  yet  too  late.  Let  those  who 
love  the  monarchy  and  who  recog- 
nise the  value  of  the  free  institu- 
tions which,  under  the  shadow  of 
Church  and  Crown,  have  grown  up 
amongst  us,  pause  and  take  cour- 
age to  place  principle  before  party. 
No  retrograde  policy  is  possible  on 
the  part  of  any  Government  to-day. 
But  whilst  you  may  liberalise  the 
Conservatives,  you  will  never  mod- 
erate the  Radical  party.  And 
wherein  lies  the  greatest  danger 
to  the  State — in  the  delay,  or  in 
the  hastening,  of  constitutional 
changes  ]  Can  any  man  doubt  ? 
The  delay  of  one,  two,  five  years 
is  as  nothing  in  the  history  of  a 
country;  and  a  reform  thus  de- 
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layed  may,  and  probably  will,  be 
better  thought  out  and  matured 
on  account  of  that  very  delay.  On 
the  other  hand,  too  much  haste 
in  altering  laws  which  have  been 
the  growth  of  centuries  may  easily 
work  an  irremediable  mischief  to 
the  country  which  undergoes  the 
change.  Hasty  and  ill-considered 
legislation  is  certainly  at  this  mo- 
ment a  greater  danger  to  us  than 
its  converse. 

We  have  pointed  out  reasons 
connected  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  Lord  Salisbury  as- 
sumed office,  which  appear  to  us 
to  give  his  Government  some  claim 
to  a  fair  trial.  We  have,  more- 
over, called  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  since  their  accession  to  office, 
the  members  of  the  present  Min- 
istry have  shown  a  vigour  and 
capacity  which  do  not  unfavour- 
ably contrast  with  the  measure  of 
such  qualities  evinced  by  their  pre- 
decessors. But  our  appeal  to  the 
new  and  old  electorate  is  based  upon 
still  higher  grounds.  The  Liberal 
party,  as  we  have  shown,  are  not 
the  advocates  and  exponents  of  the 
principles  for  which,  as  Liberals,  the 
giant  reformers  of  the  early  part 
of  this  century  fought  and  con- 
quered. Theirs  is  a  spurious  Liber- 
alism of  a  dangerous  and  socialistic 
character,  which  discards  the  great 
Liberal  doctrine  of  individual  free- 
dom and  self-reliance,  and  falls  back 
upon  an  idea  of  State  subsidy,  State 
supervision,  and  State  support, 
which  must  infallibly  sap  the  lib- 
erty, minimise  the  self-reliance, 
and  destroy  the  independence  of 
the  people.  Apart  from  and  be- 
yond this,  the  Liberal,  or  rather 
Radical,  party — for  such  is  their 
proper  designation — have  no  sound, 
definite  policy  to  offer  us, — no  tan- 
gible or  legible  motto  upon  the 


banner  which  they  plant  before 
our  eyes.  One  man  will  vote  for 
the  Radical  candidate,  because  Mr 
Gladstone  is  going  to  lead  the 
party  again ;  and,  with  Mr  Glad- 
stone at  the  helm,  the  extreme 
section,  forsooth,  will  be  restrained. 
A  second  man  will  vote  the  same 
way,  because  Lord  Hartington  is 
still  with  the  party ;  and  what 
danger  can  there  be  to  property 
from  a  party  of  which  the  heir  of 
the  house  of  Cavendish  is  ong  of 
the  leaders'?  A  third  man  will 
support  the  Radicals,  because  he 
believes  in  Dilke  and  Chamberlain, 
and  is  confident  that  neither  Glad- 
stone nor  Hartington  nor  any  one 
else  can  restrain  them,  or  prevent 
their  Radical  doctrines  being  ac- 
cepted as  those  which  are  to  rule 
and  guide  the  Liberal  party  of  the 
future.  Probably  our  third  man. 
is  right ;  but  what  will  the  new 
electorate  think  of  it  1  Will  they 
not  be  wise  if  they  reason  thus  ? — 
Here  is  a  party  greatly  divided 
within  itself.  Let  it  finally  settle 
upon  its  own  leaders  and  its  own 
programme  before  we  again  in- 
trust it  with  the  reins  of  power. 
And  while  it  is  engaged  in  settling 
the  principles  upon  which  it  will 
hereafter  demand  our  confidence, 
let  us  give  that  confidence  to  those 
Conservative  statesmen  who,  forced 
by  the  internal  differences  of  their 
opponents  to  take  office  at  a  mo- 
ment undesirable  for  the  interests 
of  their  party,  boldly  accepted  the 
responsibility,  have  fairly,  honour- 
ably, and  vigorously  set  to  work 
to  steer  the  good  ship  clear  from 
the  rocks  and  wide  of  the  quick- 
sands to  which  she  had  been 
driven  by  their  predecessors,  and 
have  established  a  strong  claim  for 
that  fair  trial  which  alone  they 
now  ask  of  their  countrymen. 
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WE  must  leave  the  adventurous 
Count  for  a  time,  to  tell  about  a 
little  incident  that  happened  to 
his  sister,  Mrs  Darby  Rorke,  on 
her  way  home  from  the  studio  in 
Bloomsbury.  She  lived,  it  may  be 
remembered,  in  Kensington,  and 
it  was  her  intention  to  walk  along 
Oxford  Street  and  home  across  the 
Park.  She  met  an  old  acquaint- 
ance by  the  way. 

The  approaching  end  of  the 
world  had  been  received  so  far 
with  great  equanimity  by  every- 
body to  whom  the  news  had  been 
communicated.  But  on  Mrs  Rorke, 
disturbed  by  her  brother's  sudden 
appearance  as  a  low  adventurer, 
threatening  to  bring  disgrace  on 
a  life  already  sufficiently  joyless, 
the  prospect  produced  a  strange 
effect.  She  was  in  a  more  impres- 
sionable mood.  The  Professor's 
talk  about  cosmic  catastrophes  had 
really  excited  her  imagination,  and 
as  she  walked  quickly  along  one  of 
the  busiest  streets  in  the  busiest 
city  in  the  world,  reflecting  bit- 
terly on  her  new  anxiety,  she  sud- 
denly found  herself  transported 
above  all  her  troubles  with  a 
strange  ecstasy. 

"  Is  there  any  real  danger  in  the 
comet?"  she  had  asked,  listlessly. 
"  I  wish  I  could  believe  it,"  she 
said  to  herself  now,  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  passionate  impatience  of 
the  petty  and  shameful  troubles 
of  her  life.  To  be  extinguished 
in  the  crash  of  worlds  !  What 
an  escape  !  What  a  relief  !  She 
yielded  herself  with  passive  delight 
to  the  ecstasy  of  this  dream.  All 
the  objects  of  her  waking  senses 
mingled  with  it  and  were  trans- 
figured. The  roar  of  Oxford  Street 


as  she  walked  along,  sounded  in 
her  ears  like  a  sublime  hymn 
coming  from  the  vast  depths  of 
space.  Her  mental  horizon  ex- 
panded as  if  by  miracle,  lifted  to 
infinite  heights ;  the  whirl  and 
sweep  of  the  great  spheres  seemed 
to  come  within  the  range  of  her 
consciousness — she  seemed  to  see 
and  hear  them  rushing  onwards  in 
their  endless  and  aimless  motion. 
Simultaneously,  the  hurrying,  saun- 
tering throng  dwindled.  She  seemed 
to  be  aware  of  them  suddenly,  in 
a  strange  and  unfamiliar  light,  as 
curious  pieces  of  senseless  unthink- 
ing mechanism.  All  the  life  had 
suddenly  gone  out  of  them  ;  they 
produced  on  her  none  of  that  in- 
describable excitement  awakened 
by  the  presence  of  a  human  being; 
her  own  body,  dwindled  and  dried 
to  inanimate  hardness  like  the  rest, 
seemed  to  avoid  them  mechanically 
of  its  own  accord,  without  any 
impulse  from  herself.  And  yet 
every  outline  of  dress  and  face  and 
figure,  the  fixed  houses  and  the 
moving  vehicles,  every  patch  of 
colour,  was  visible  to  her  with 
extraordinary  distinctness. 

She  was  too  much  under  the 
spell  of  this  freak  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  experience  any  quickening 
of  human  feeling  when  one  of  the 
automata,  crossing  the  street  in 
front  of  her  with  a  look  of  recog- 
nition in  his  eyes,  seemed  to  wish 
to  speak  to  her.  She  gazed  at  him 
with  fixed  scrutiny,  as  if  he  were 
an  inanimate  object.  He  had 
crossed  from  Edgeware  Road  to- 
wards the  Marble  Arch,  and  in- 
tercepted her  as  she  was  about  to 
turn  into  the  Park.  The  face  was 
familiar  to  her,  and  yet  it  was  not 
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the  face  of  a  present  acquaintance. 
She  traced  a  likeness  to  Hugh 
Millerby,  and  this  impression  was 
confirmed  by  the  tones  of  the  voice 
when  he  lifted  his  hat  and  spoke. 

"  Can  I  be  mistaken  ?  Do  you 
remember  me,  Stephen  Millerby  1 " 

She  was  face  to  face  with  a  man 
who  had  made  love  to  her  and 
asked  her  to  marry  him  many 
years  before,  when  she  was  a  girl 
of  seventeen  and  he  was  an  under- 
graduate at  Cambridge.  She  had 
hardly  ever  thought  of  the  incident 
since.  She  had  thought  little  of  it 
at  the  time.  So  little  importance 
did  she  attach  to  it,  that  she  had 
considered  it  no  objection  to  her 
accepting,  along  with  her  mother, 
the  invitation  to  Hardhill.  This 
invitation  had  been  of  her  mother's 
procuring.  For  reasons  into  which 
we  may  afterwards  inquire,  that 
eccentric  worthy  had  fished  for  it ; 
and  it  had  not  occurred  to  Mrs 
Rorke,  in  acquiescing,  that  there 
would  be  any  impropriety  in  her 
staying,  on  a  semi-public  occasion, 
with  the  family  of  a  man  who  had 
been  an  unsuccessful  suitor.  It 
was  so  long  ago,  and  there  had 
been  so  little  in  common  between 
them — between  her  with  all  her 
sensibilities  profoundly  awakened 
by  literature,  and  him  with  all  his 
powers  wrapped  up  in  the  abstruse- 
nesses  of  the  higher  mathematics, 
and  nothing  but  undergraduate 
gossip  for  small-talk.  She  had 
looked  upon  him  simply  as  a  boy 
of  friendly  disposition,  and  laughed 
at  the  time  over  his  heroic  deter- 
mination to  live  single  for  her 
sake  as  a  boyish  fancy.  If  she 
had  remembered  the  incident  when 
Mrs  Millerby  invited  them  to 
Hardhill,  it  was  only  to  suppose 
that  the  reminiscence  would  amuse 
him  as  it  amused  herself. 

But  now  that  she  was  face  to 
face  with  him,  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  manner  which  told 


her  at  once  that  the  old  times  were 
not  so  much  a  matter  of  light  in- 
difference to  him.  A  tenderness 
had  leapt  into  his  eyes  at  the  sight 
of  her,  and  he  struggled  in  vain  to 
suppress  the  treacherous  tones  of 
his  voice,  and  recall  himself  to  her 
remembrance  as  if  they  had  never 
been  anything  more  than  ordinary 
acquaintances. 

She  read  these  signs  that  the 
boy's  love  had  been  deeper  than 
she  had  supposed,  and  put.  the 
right  interpretation  on  them  ;  but 
it  struck  her,  in  her  present  mood, 
simply  as  a  strange  fact  in  natural 
history  might  have  done.  She  was 
conscious  of  no  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  her  former  self. 
She  felt  neither  a  woman's  pride 
nor  a  woman's  remorse.  Her 
feeling  was  one  of  simple  surprise 
as  she  asked — 

"  But  have  you  not  forgotten 
me  1 " 

The  frank  surprise  of  the  ques- 
tion dispelled  his  embarrassing 
sentiment  and  put  him  more  at 
his  ease.  It  was  quite  clear  she 
had  no  tender  memories  of  him. 
He  smiled  and  obtained  her  tacit 
consent  to  conduct  her  across  the 
drive  into  the  Park.  When  they 
were  sufficiently  far  from  the  rattle 
to  make  it  possible  to  converse,  he 
said  in  as  indifferent  a  tone  as  he 
could  command — 

"  Did  you  think,  then,  it  was  so 
easy  to  forget  you  ? " 

But  by  this  time  the  indiscretion 
of  her  own  question  had  struck 
her,  and  she  had  had  time  also  to 
feel  a  certain  thrill  of  pleasure  at 
the  respectful  tenderness  of  the  old 
lover's  greeting.  The  strange  ecs- 
tasy into  which  she  had  been  lifted 
seemed  to  die  away  with  the  over- 
powering roar  of  the  thoroughfare, 
but  it  left  her  in  a  very  hysterical 
state.  She  was  conscious  of  her 
own  weakness,  and  bit  her  lip  with 
vexation  at  her  folly  in  having 
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given  this  old  friend  an  opening 
for  tender  conversation. 

"  It  is  so  long  ago,"  she  said,  in 
a  matter-of-fact  tone. 

"To-day  it  seems  to  me  only 
yesterday.  But,"  he  continued, 
in  a  lighter  tone,  when  he  saw  a 
look  of  pain  come  into  her  face 
at  this  speech,  "  you  have  been  all 
over  the  world  since  then,  and 
have  became  famous  ;  while  I— 

"  I  heard  your  name  mentioned 
this  afternoon.  You  have  discov- 
ered a  comet,  it  seems.  I  have 
just  been  talking  with  Professor 
Quickset  about  it." 

"  That  accounts  for  my  missing 
him.  I  have  just  been  at  his 
house  about  this  same  comet,  and 
other  British  Association  business. 
By  the  way,  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  that  you  are  coming  to  the 
meeting.  I  think  you  will  like 
my  mother,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  find  the  whole  thing  enjoy- 
able." 

Objections  were  now  apparent 
to  her  that  had  not  been  visible 
before,  and  she  thought  it  as  well 
now  to  leave  the  way  open  for 
a  retreat.  "  It  is  very  good  of 
Mrs  Millerby  to  ask  us.  I  am 
sure  I  should  enjoy  it,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  may  not  be  able  to  leave 
London  then.  That  fame  of  mine 
which  you  speak  of,  keeps  me 
very  busy,"  she  added,  with  a 
weary  smile. 

"  But  you  can  write  there  as 
well  as  here,  if  not  better.  We 
will  not  keep  our  lioness  on  show 
all  the  time.  She  shall  have  a 
cage  to  which  she  can  retreat 
when  she  pleases.  Besides,  you 
must  see  this  great  comet  from 
Hardhill.  I  look  on  my  observ- 
atory as  being  quite  its  native 
heath." 

"  It  must  be  a  very  pleasant 
diversion  for  you,  this  observa- 
tory," said  she,  beginning,  in  her 
novelist's  way,  to  sketch  out  in  her 


mind  his  scheme  of  life.  In  this 
scheme  the  element  of  romance 
was  supplied  by  his  worship  of 
his  boyish  love ;  and  perhaps,  as 
she  imagined  how  he  lived,  a  sus- 
picion that  it  might  be  so,  crossed 
her  woman's  heart:  but  she  was 
not  in  a  mood  to  derive  anything 
but  a  very  mixed  pleasure  from 
the  reflection. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  nothing  bet- 
ter," said  he,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  and 
yet  it  was  not  intended  for  a  play- 
thing by  my  father." 

"Is  he  very  severely  scientific?" 

"  Well,  no.  I  can  hardly  de- 
scribe him  as  scientific.  But  he  had 
something  in  view  much  more  seri- 
ous than  mere  scientific  curiosity." 

"How  so?" 

"  He  will  tell  you  when  you  see 
him,  no  doubt.  He  is  a  very  sim- 
ple man,  my  father — a  very  good 
man.  You  will  find  him  quite 
worth  studying.  How  is  Mrs 
Brockley  ? "  he  continued,  after  a 
pause.  "  I  ought  to  have  asked 
for  her  before  now." 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
connection  of  your  ideas,"  she  an- 
swered, good-naturedly.  "  My  mo- 
ther is  very  well,  and  not  in  the 
least  changed." 

"  She  and  my  father  will  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  one  another." 
The  prospect  amused  him,  and  Mrs 
Rorke,  in  spite  of  her  dejection, 
could  not  help  picturing  those  two 
together.  "  And  how  is  your  bro- 
ther Tom  ?  He  used  to  be  a  bright 
little  fellow."  He  looked  across 
the  Park  as  he  spoke,  to  where  a 
group  of  children  were  playing, 
and  remembered  how  he  used  to 
take  the  little  fellow  out  for  a  row 
on  the  Cam,  and  how  delighted  he 
was  with  the  dignity  of  acting  as 
"  cox." 

Mrs  Rorke  did  not  immediately 
reply,  and  turning,  he  was  startled 
to  see  her  lip  trembling  and  tears 
in  her  eyes.  "  Surely  he  is  not 
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dead  1 "  he  cried,  with  sudden  con- 
cern. "  How  very  stupid  of  me  to 
put  such  a  question  !  " 

A  seat  was  near,  and  she  said 
she  would  like  to  sit  down  for  a 
minute.  But  as  soon  as  she  was 
seated,  she  began  to  sob  hysteri- 
cally. 

"  Good  God  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
"  what  a  fool  I  am  ! " 

"  I  shall  be  better  presently," 
she  sobbed,  hiding  her  face  from 
him  with  her  parasol. 

It  is  an  embarrassing  situation 
to  have  on  your  hands  a  woman 
struggling  with  a  hysterical  fit, 
when  you  are  not  quite  certain 
of  the  cause,  and  are  unable  to 
suggest  soothing  topics,  and  your 
relations  do  not  admit  of  the 
adoption  of  strong  measures.  It 
is  not  the  less  embarrassing  when 
the  incident  occurs  in  a  public 
park.  Stephen  Millerby  was 
ashamed  to  fly,  though  it  did 
occur  to  him  in  the  confusion 
of  the  moment  that  this  might 
be  the  kindest  course ;  but  he 
was  desperately  perplexed  to  know 
what  to  do,  if  he  stayed.  He 
could  only  ejaculate  against  his 
own  stupidity ;  and  indeed  it  is 
rather  a  foolish  thing  to  ask 
people  abruptly  about  their  near 
relations  when  you  meet  them 
after  an  interval  of  thirteen 
years. 

"  How  I  hate  myself  for  being 
such  a  fool !  Can  you  forgive 
me?" 

"  It  is  not  your  fault,"  she  said, 
with  a  vain  attempt  at  a  smile, 
ending  in  another  spasmodic  catch 
of  the  breath.  "  I  am  not  very 
well  to-day."  As  she  felt  for  her 
handkerchief,  the  parasol  almost 
dropped  from  her  trembling  hand. 

"  I  can  never  forgive  myself,"  ex- 
claimed the  remorseful  blunderer, 
as  he  caught  the  parasol. 

Her  eyes  were  flashing  now 
with  anger  at  her  own  weakness, 


and  resolution  to  quell  it ;  but 
Stephen's  self-reproaches  and  earn- 
est kindliness  almost  unnerved  her 
again.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
clouds  were  chased  from  her  face 
by  the  effort  of  a  strong  will. 

Stephen  could  have  thrown  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  his  saint  when 
he  saw  the  flag  of  victory  dis- 
played in  radiant  eyes  and  smil- 
ing features.  The  sight  of  those 
whom  we  have  loved  in  our  youth, 
and  whose  memory  we  have  ^wor- 
shipped, is  often  disenchanting. 
It  was  not  so  in  this  case.  He 
found  her  ten  times  more  beauti- 
ful and  more  worthy  to  be  ad- 
mired than  he  had  ever  dreamt, 
and  remorse  for  his  own  offence 
intensified  the  fervour  of  his  wor- 
ship. He  had  truly  remained 
single  for  her  sake,  and  all  the 
pent-up  feelings  of  years  seemed 
to  break  their  bounds  and  flood 
his  whole  being  at  that  moment. 
There  was  not  an  unworthy 
thought  in  his  heart.  It  was 
the  love  of  a  devotee  for  an 
idolised  saint. 

She  was  herself  again.  She 
started  up  lightly  from  the  seat, 
radiant,  almost  gay.  "  I  don't 
think,"  she  said,  "  I  can  let  you 
come  any  farther  with  me.  You 
are  not  used  to  such  painful  ex- 
hibitions. We  women  are  weak 
creatures.  I  assure  you  it  was 
against  my  will." 

But  he  respectfully  insisted.  "  I 
am  but  a  weak  man,  arid  I  see 
that  I  can  be  of  no  use ;  but  I 
would  rather  not  leave  you,  un- 
less you  positively  order  me.  Will 
you  sit  here  while  I  get  a  cab  ? " 

"  Oh  no,  thank  you.  I  can  walk 
easily  enough.  You  may  come  a 
little  farther,  if  you  are  not  afraid 
of  a  repetition  of  the  scene.  You 
hate  scenes,  don't  you  ? " 

"When  I  can  do  nothing  but 
stand  by  like  a  helpless  fool,  I 
confess  that  I  do.  I  feel  some- 
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how  that  my  conduct  was  not 
equal  to  the  occasion." 

"  What  could  you  do  ?  Bite  my 
hand,  as  I  once  saw  Toole  do  in 
similar  circumstanceson  the  stage?" 

He  laughed,  but  his  face  sub- 
sided into  an  expression  which 
told  plainly  enough  that  he  could 
not  regard  the  scene  as  a  farce. 


He  had  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  on  having  been  allowed 
to  walk  all  tho  way ;  for  Mrs 
Brockley  gave  him  a  warm  wel- 
come, and  suggested  that  he  should 
come  to  lunch  next  day,  and  take 
them  to  see  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
to  which  she  wished  to  make  a 
farewell  visit. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


The  gentle  reader  may  perhaps 
at  this  stage  begin  to  fear  that  our 
story  threatens  to  become  senti- 
mental, as  we  have  already  two 
pairs  of  lovers  in  hand,  or  at  least 
two  lovers  in  not  very  hopeful 
search  of  mates,  and  one  of  the 
desired  partners  of  affection  already 
a  married  woman.  But  there  is 
no  need  for  fear.  Sentiment  is 
not  our  business,  but  the  patch- 
work of  life  as  it  is.  We  must 
deal  with  sentiment  when  it  turns 
up  as  one  of  the  chances  of  that 
life.  We  must  recognise  it  as  a 
fact,  and  proceed  to  tell  how  the 
pretended  Count  Ram  assy  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  Grace 
Quickset,  not  of  his  own  free-will 
and  deliberate  calculation,  but  with 
a  sentiment  as  honest  and  irresist- 
ible, if  not  as  honourable,  as  if  he 
had  been  what  he  pretended  to  be, 
or  had  not  been  a  pretender  at  all, 
but  only  a  poor  ambitious  family 
tutor. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this 
is  any  disgrace  to  the  noble  pas- 
sion. Love  is  as  impartial  as  death 
in  its  choice  of  a  lodging.  It  has 
vulgar  tastes.  It  masquerades  in 
all  habits.  It  is  as  insatiable  as 
science  in  its  experimental  curios- 
ity, and  much  more  cruel  and  cal- 
lous in  its  experiments.  Why 
should  it  not  test  its  power  to  ele- 
vate and  purify  on  the  person  of 
this  reckless  adventurer?  It  did 
him  good  on  the  whole ;  and  if 


others  suffered  through  the  exper- 
iment— well,  that  often  happens 
with  experiments,  whether  they  suc- 
ceed in  their  primary  object  or  not. 

Miss  Douglas  said  afterwards 
that  Quickset  himself  was  much 
to  blame ;  that  he  was  fairly  daz- 
zled by  the  Count ;  that  he  coveted" 
an  alliance  with  the  interesting 
nobleman,  and  threw  his  daughter 
deliberately  in  the  Count's  way. 
The  invitation  to  look  for  the 
comet,  according  to  that  cynical 
young  lady,  was  simply  a  trap  such 
as  might  be  laid  by  a  match-mak- 
ing mother.  She  scoffed  at  the 
idea  that  it  was  only  women  who 
practised  such  little  arts. 

Therein  she  did  injustice  to  the 
man  of  science.  The  truth  was,  that 
he  had  already  a  husband  for  Grace 
in  his  eye;  and  he  was  so  persuaded 
that  Mr  Adam  Napier  was  the  best 
conceivable  husband,  that  he  could 
hardly  entertain  the  idea  of  her 
choice  falling  on  anybody  else. 
Young  Napier  was  not  much  to 
look  at,  not  much  of  a  girl's  roman- 
tic hero  in  appearance  ;  but  he  was 
a  first-rate  young  fellow  of  good 
sterling  stuff,  steady,  industrious, 
affectionate,  of  brilliant  ability,  of 
good  family,  his  occupation  in  life 
settled,  his  standing  already  emi- 
nent. And  in  his  steady,  honest, 
constant,  quiet  way,  he  was  deeply 
in  love  with  Grace.  He  had  told 
her  father  so,  and  the  father  had 
advised  him  not  to  declare  himself 
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just  yet.  There  may  have  been  a 
little  selfishness  in  this,  for  Quick- 
set was  very  fond  of  his  daughter, 
and  wished  to  postpone  the  evil 
day  when  he  should  have  to  part 
with  the  light  of  his  house.  But 
there  was  also  paternal  prudence. 
He  did  not  wish  to  force  his 
daughter's  inclinations.  He  felt 
sure  that  she  would  agree  with  him 
in  the  end.  Of  this  he  was  as 
calmly  convinced  as  of  the  return 
of  summer  after  spring.  Only 
nature  must  not  be  hurried.  Adam 
Napier  would  be  her  husband. 
That  was  settled.  It  would  come 
in  time.  But  there  was  no  hurry. 

When  Quickset  spoke  of  Grace's 
helping  the  Count  to  look  for  the 
comet,  such  a  thought  as  the  sus- 
picious satirist  attributed  to  him 
never  crossed  his  mind.  He  meant 
merely  to  convey  that  looking  for 
a  comet  was  a  very  simple  opera- 
tion. It  was  not  in  his  thoughts 
that  the  two  should  be  sent  up  to 
the  observatory  to  look  for  the 
comet  together ;  but  even  if  this 
idea  had  presented  itself,  he  would 
not  have  apprehended  any  danger  to 
his  daughter's  peace  of  mind  as  a 
likely  result.  If  he  had  thought 
of  the  Count  as  a  possible  son- 
in-law,  he  would  have  been  much 
more  reserved  in  his  conversation 
with  that  gentleman,  and  much 
more  cautious  about  inviting  him 
to  his  house.  As  it  was,  he  simply 
took  the  Count  as  he  appeared — a 
distinguished  foreign  visitor,  with 
commendable  scientific  tastes,  an 
ardent  benevolence  very  pleasing 
and  attractive  in  one  so  young,  and 
a  frank  homage  for  an  established 
authority  like  himself  that  was  also 
very  engaging  in  a  young  man.  It 
is  not  every  day  that  we  meet  a 
new  acquaintance  with  so  many 
claims  on  our  esteem,  or  so  good  a 
title  to  friendly  encouragement. 

While  the  Count  ran  his  short 
career  in  London,  he  had  many  al- 


most miraculous  escapes  from  de- 
tection. There  were  men  in  the 
Pantheon  who  could  have  told 
Quickset  at  once,  if  he  had  asked 
them,  that  there  was  no  such  Aus- 
trian nobleman  as  Count  Ramassy. 
But  somehow  he  never  did  ask 
them.  "  Strange  that  you  should 
never  have  spoken  to  me  about 
your  wonderful  young  friend,"  said 
a  member  of  the  Austrian  Embassy 
afterwards  to  Quickset.  Somehow 
the  occasion  never  occurred.  Ihere 
actually  was  in  the  Junior  Pan- 
theon a  man  who  had  been  at  school 
at  Christ's  with  the  pseudo-Count, 
and  who,  meeting  him  in  the  club 
one  day,  conversed  with  him  as 
Tom  Brockley.  But  it  never  oc- 
curred to  him  to  say  to  anybody 
who  knew  the  Count,  "  That  is 
Tom  Brockley ; "  and  it  never  oc- 
curred to  any  of  the  Count's  ac- 
quaintances to  say  to  him,  "  That 
is  Count  Ramassy."  Thus  the  du- 
plicity of  the  nomenclature  escaped 
discovery. 

Quickset  felt  quite  a  cordial  in- 
terest in  the  deferential  and  widely 
informed  young  man  as  they  drove 
up  together  to  Ourania  House  after 
dining  together  at  the  club.  There 
was  no  want  of  topics  of  conver- 
sation between  them.  The  Count 
knew  the  Professor's  subject  well, 
and  there  were  many  points  on 
which  he  could  draw  out  the  opin- 
ions of  the  master.  His  patron 
being  a  man  of  scientific  tastes, 
he  had  met  personally  the  lead- 
ing scientific  men  of  Vienna,  and 
could  gossip  pleasantly  about  them. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  talk  to 
excite  the  least  suspicion  that  he 
was  different  from  what  he  pre- 
tended to  be. 

The  way  was  thus  clear  for  Love 
to  try  its  little  experiment.  Dan- 
ger was  asleep. 

Grace  Quickset  was  a  brunette, 
with  dark  gipsy  eyes,  and  her 
little  figure  was  the  perfection 
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of  symmetry  and  grace.  There 
is  in  the  Louvre,  in  the  Salle 
des  Caryatides,  as  I  remember, 
on  the  left  hand  as  you  enter,  a 
fragment  of  a  small  statue  of 
Flora,  for  which  she  might  have 
stood  to  the  sculptor.  If  that 
statue  had  been  filled  with  ex- 
uberant life,  and  given  a  voice 
and  eyes  capable  of  expressing 
the  very  soul  of  innocent  mirth 
and  tender  sympathy,  an  unre- 
served gaiety  with  friends,  a  sweet 
gravity  of  mien  with  strangers, 
it  might  have  passed  for  Grace 
Quickset  as  the  Count  had  seen 
her  since  his  arrival  in  London. 
He  had  felt  the  charm  of  such 
a  presence,  of  course.  No  man 
could  have  helped  as  much  as 
that.  But  it  was  not  till  this 
evening,  when  they  came  up  from 
the  club,  and  found  her  in  the 
drawing-room  alone,  and  she  came 
running  forward  in  sparkling  ex- 
citement to  show  a  little  discovery 
to  her  father,  that  a  deeper  feeling 
began  to  be  awakened. 

"  Well,  Grace,"  said  her  father, 
affectionately,  "  what  is  it  ?  Have 
you  been  beforehand  with  us,  and 
found  the  comet  ?  Come,  that's 
not  fair." 

"  I  did  try,"  she  admitted,  with 
a  merry  laugh. 

"  And  you  are  not  ashamed  of 
having  stolen  a  march  on  us  ?  Is 
there  no  conscience  in  women  ? " 

"  I  tried  as  soon  as  it  was  dusk  ; 
but  there  were  such  heaps  of  clouds 
that  I  had  no  chance,  and  had  to 
give  it  up.  If  I  had  been  a  man, 
I  daresay  it  would  have  been  a 
clear  night.  You  men  have  all 
the  chances." 

"Well,  but  what  is  it?  You 
have  evidently  discovered  some- 
thing. You  needn't  attempt  to 
deny  it?" 

"  Only  a  little  poem,"  she  said, 
handing  him  an  open  book — "  a 
curious  little  poem  on  the  de- 


struction of  the  world.  "\Vhon 
you  were  talking  this  afternoon, 
I  felt  sure  I  had  seen  something 
about  it  somewhere ;  and  I  re- 
membered all  of  a  sudden  when 
I  was  up  in  the  observatory,  and 
have  just  run  down  and  found  it." 
Quickset  took  the  book  from 
his  daughter,  and  read  aloud : — 

"  When  the  world  is  burning, 
Fired  within,  yet  turning 

Round  with  face  unscathed  ; 
Ere  fierce  flames,  uprushing, 
O'er  all  lands  leap,  crushing, 

Till  earth  fall,  fire-swathed, — 
Up  amidst  the  meadows, 
Gently  through  the  shadows, 

Gentle  flames  will  glide, 
Small  and  blue  and  golden  : 
Though  by  bard  beholden 
When  in  calm  dreams  fold  en, 

Calm  his  dreams  will  bide. 

When  the  dance  is  sweeping, 
Through  the  greensward  peeping, 

Shall  the  soft  lights  start ; 
Laughing  maids,  unstaying, 
Dreaming  it  trick-playing, 
High  their  robes  upswaying, 

O'er  the  lights  shall  dart ; 
And  the  woodland  haunter 
Shall  not  cease  to  saunter 

When,  far  down  some  glade, 
Of  the  great  world's  burning 
One  soft  flame  upturning, 
Seems,  to  his  discerning, 

Crocus  in  the  shade." 

As  Quickset  read — the  rich,  mu- 
sical, measured  tones  of  his  voice 
sounding  all  the  more  impressively 
in  the  stillness  of  the  room  after 
the  rattle  of  the  streets  through 
which  they  had  passed — the  Count 
was  suddenly  invaded  by  a  new 
feeling, — an  overpowering  sense  of 
the  peacefulness  of  this  home,  and 
the  restful  ease  and  sweetness  of 
the  life  of  its  inhabitants.  Cer- 
tain lines  which  he  used  to  read  at 
school  began  to  beat  their  cadence 
fitfully  in  his  ears  : — 

"  No  fears  to  beat  away,  no  strifes  to 

heal, 
The  past  unsighed  for,  and  the  future 

sure." 
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He  thought  of  his  school-days,  and 
of  the  life  on  which  he  had  em- 
barked. It  was  such  a  contrast. 
But  the  reading  was  over  before 
this  feeling  had  time  to  get  full 
possession  of  him.  Only  the  seed 
had  fallen  and  rooted  itself. 

"Which  means,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor when  he  had  finished,  "  that 
nobody  will  pay  any  attention  even 
when  the  great  burning  is  begun. 
Yes,  it  is  a  quaint  fancy,  and 
likely  enough." 

"  I  think  it  is  very  fine,"  said 
his  daughter.  "  It  makes  you 
think,  and  then  you  feel  the  music 
of  it." 

"  H-m-m,  Ebenezer  Jones  1  I 
never  heard  the  name  before." 

"  He  is  not  much  known,  but  he 
has  written  some  very  beautiful 
things,"  said  the  Count.  He  had 
never  heard  the  name  before,  but 
he  thought  the  remark  a  safe  one, 
and  counted  on  being  able  to  de- 


fend it,  taking  the  book  from  Quick- 
set's hands  as  if  for  the  purpose. 

"  Bless  me,  Count ! "  said  Quick- 
set, turning  to  him  with  surprise, 
"you  are  omniscient.  Well,  as  the 
night  is  cloudy,  we  had  better  make 
the  most  of  our  time,  and  see  if 
we  can  have  better  luck  than 
Grace.  Shall  we  go  up-stairs  ? " 

The  Count  handed  the  book  to 
Miss  Quickset  with  the  remark 
that  many  minor  poets  are  not  so 
much  read  as  they  deserve  to  be. 
"Are  you  coming  to  help  us?" 
he  added,  with  a  smile.  But  she 
shook  her  head  and  said,  "  I  have 
had  my  try ;  it  is  only  fair  that 
you  should  have  yours  now." 

He  followed  Quickset  to  the 
observatory,  and  as  he  climbed,  had 
to  repress  with  an  effort  certain 
pangs  of  regret  that  he  had  ever 
started  in  this  business,  and  dis- 
may as  he  thought  what  would  be 
the  end  of  it. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


All  was  dark  in  the  observatory 
when  Quickset  and  the  Count  en- 
tered. In  the  pause  before  the 
Professor  struck  a  light,  the  Count 
heard  the  solemn  ticking  of  the 
clocks,  and  felt  his  own  heart  beat- 
ing violently. 

The  ticking  came  from  the  cor- 
ner on  the  left  hand  from  where 
they  entered,  and  when  the  gas 
was  lighted  there,  the  Count  was 
able  to  make  out  the  arrangement 
of  the  large  room.  Two  great 
round  pedestals  of  solid  masonry, 
some  nine  feet  in  diameter,  rose  to 
about  a  man's  height  above  the 
fioor.  In  answer  to  the  Count's 
inquiry  as  to  what  they  rested  on, 
Quickset  told  him  that  these  pil- 
lars were  continued  upwards  from 
the  ground,  and  that  the  founda- 
tion, was  a  deep,  wide  bed  of  solid 
concrete.  An  equatorial  telescope 


was  mounted  on  one  of  the  pedes- 
tals, a  transit  instrument  on  the 
other.  The  massive  solidity  of 
the  pedestals  was  necessary  to  give 
the  requisite  stability  to  these  in- 
struments, which  were  so  delicate, 
and  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
concussion  of  the  earth,  that  the 
Professor  had  fixed  his  residence 
at  a  distance  from  any  thorough- 
fare. 

The  Professor  led  the  way  up  a 
side  stair  to  one  of  these  circular 
platforms — that  on  which  the  equa- 
torial was  mounted — and  threw  a 
little  more  light  on  the  scene. 
Above  the  instrument  was  a  re- 
volvable  wooden  dome,  with  an 
oblong  aperture  protected  by  a 
flap-door.  Quickset  swung  round 
the  dome  so  that  the  northern  sky 
should  be  visible  through  the  aper- 
ture, flung  open  the  flap-door,  and 
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looked  out.  The  northern  sky  was 
covered  with  clouds. 

"  It  won't  do,  I  am  afraid,"  he 
said  to  the  Count.  "There  is 
nothing  to  be  seen." 

It  so  happened  that  this  exactly 
suited  the  adventurer,  who  had 
Stephen  Millerby's  ephemeris  in 
his  pocket,  and  wished  to  be  left 
to  himself  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  it.  He 
paused  for  a  moment  to  consider 
how  to  get  Quickset  out  of  the 
way  for  a  little,  and  after  looking 
at  the  sky,  said — 

"  I  think  it  will  clear  by-and-by. 
What  a  beautiful  instrument !  " 

He  took  the  cover  tenderly  and 
with  delicate  care  off  the  equatorial, 
and  unclamping  the  right  ascen- 
sion circle,  gave  the  instrument  a 
loving  swing.  He  was  thinking 
at  the  moment  whose  hand  had 
touched  it  last. 

"  I  see  you  understand  it,"  the 
astronomer  said,  with  a  smile. 

"  It  is  a  month  since  I  had  one 
in  my  hands,"  the  Count  said,  with 
well-feigned  enthusiasm,  if  it  was 
feigned.  "  I  should  like  to  have 
a  look  through  it.  I  don't  mind 
waiting  for  an  hour  or  two  on  the 
chance  of  its  clearing.  But  I  know 
you  must  have  something  to  do, 
having  been  out  all  the  afternoon. 
You  can  come  and  send  me  away 
if  it  has  not  cleared  when  it  is  time 
for  you  to  go  to  bed." 

"Shall  I  bring  you  a  book?" 
Quickset  had  some  letters  to  write, 
and  was  not  sorry  to  get  off.  He 
was  a  rigid  economist  of  his  time. 

"  No,  thanks.  I  will  smoke  a 
cigar,  if  you  don't  mind.  The 
clocks  and  the  instruments  are  ex- 
cellent company  for  me." 

When  the  retreating  steps  died 
away,  the  Count  languidly  took 
Millerby's  papers  from  his  pocket, 
made  a  careful  but  rapid  calcula- 
tion, set  the  two  circles  of  the 
equatorial  with  exquisite  delicacy 


of  manipulation,  and  clamped  them 
firmly.  Then  waiting  for  the  mo- 
ment he  had  fixed  on,  with  sure 
touch  at  the  very  instant  he  con- 
nected the  instrument  with  the 
sidereal  clock,  and  once  more 
breathed  freely,  his  brow  relaxing 
into  an  expression  of  serene  con- 
fidence. If  he  was  right  in  his 
figures — and  he  had  perfect  trust 
in  his  own  accuracy — the  barrel  of 
the  telescope  now  pointed  at  the 
comet,  and  if  the  machinery  was 
in  good  working  order,  would  con- 
tinue to  follow  it  and  keep  it  in 
view. 

He  took  another  look  at  the 
heavens,  went  slowly  down  from 
the  platform,  lighted  his  cigar, 
peered  at  the  star-charts  on  the 
walls,  and,  the  confident  look  on  his 
face  gradually  changing  into  gloom, 
pulled  a  chair  from  a  corner  and 
sat  down.  The  stillness  of  the 
room,  but  for  the  solemn  ticking, 
disposed  him  to  melancholy,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  he  crossed 
the  Channel  as  Count  Ramassy,  he 
was  sad  at  heart.  The  disguise  had 
really  been  nothing  more  than  a 
lark  at  first — a  lark  on  a  big  scale 
and  of  rather  a  risky  kind,  but 
still  something  that  might  be  so 
designated.  He  had  not  donned 
the  title  for  any  purpose  of  vulgar 
swindling.  It  was  purely  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing  that  he  wished  to 
pass  for  a  time  as  a  foreign  noble- 
man of  scientific  tastes.  He  did 
not  intend  to  cheat  anybody  out 
of  anything  more  substantial  than 
respect  for  a  patent  of  nobility. 
He  had  money  enough  in  his  pocket 
to  pay  his  way  during  all  the  time 
that  he  intended  to  masquerade  s 
Count  Ramassy.  French  romances, 
operating  on  a  disposition  naturally 
vain  and  ostentatious,  were  chief- 
ly responsible  for  the  freak.  He 
thought  he  would  like  the  sensation 
of  figuring  as  a  man  of  wealth  and 
title. 
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The  scheme  had  rather  grown 
upon  him  after  his  first  easy 
successes.  When  he  introduced 
himself  to  Adam  Napier  as  Count 
Ramassy,  the  Count  was  little 
more  than  a  name  even  to  him- 
self. He  left  the  details  of  the 
character  to  be  filled  in  as  occa- 
sion and  the  momentary  whim  of 
fancy  might  suggest.  When  he 
crossed  the  Channel,  he  had  no 
gifted  and  beloved  wife  who  had 
died  in  giving  birth  to  her  first 
child.  The  project  for  reconcil- 
ing science  and  religion,  her  be- 
quest to  him  on  her  deathbed, 
was  also  an  after-thought,  as  well 
as  the  house  on  the  Lake  of 
Como,  and  the  small  observatory 
in  Vienna.  His  scheme,  in  fact, 
had  taken  a  much  more  ambitious 
range  when  he  found  himself  in  a 
few  days,  through  the  good  offices 
of  Adam  Napier  and  Quickset,  a 
temporary  member  of  two  clubs, 
merely  on  the  strength  of  his 
title  and  his  interest  in  science. 

Mr  Darby  Rorke  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  imposi- 
tion. His  wife  and  his  mother- 
in-law  were  quite  wrong  in  sus- 
pecting him.  In  fact,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  he  resented 
it  bitterly  as  an  injury  to  himself. 
He  had  really,  with  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  obtained  the  concession 
from  the  Austrian  Government 
for  working  the  Bosnia  quicksil- 
ver-mines. Wishing,  for  certain 
reasons,  not  to  come  to  England 
himself,  he  had  trusted  young 
Brockley,  who  proposed  coming 
home  to  see  his  relations,  with 
the  task  of  seeing  a  financial  agent 
about  the  organisation  of  a  com- 
pany. And  young  Brockley  had 
ennobled  himself  on  the  way,  for 
reasons  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  enterprise.  He  was  indeed 
green  enough  to  think  that  the 
title  might  be  useful  to  him  in 
securing  influential  directors.  He 
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even  dreamed  of  having  a  bishop 
on  the  board,  as  well  as  an  in- 
fluential man  of  science.  But 
this  was  entirely  his  own  idea. 

So  far  Count  Ramassy's  plans 
had  prospered  amazingly,  and  he 
had  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  false 
position,  and  the  excitement  of 
maintaining  it  by  fictions  that 
were  easy  enough  as  long  as  no- 
thing was  suspected.  But  the 
enjoyment  carried  in  itself  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  ^Fhe 
fiction  was  so  pleasing  that  he 
began  to  be  discontented  because 
it  was  not  reality.  And  in  pro- 
portion as  his  pleasure  in  it  grew, 
his  fears  of  losing  it  increased. 
The  awkward  encounters  with  his 
sister  made  him  uneasy.  Miss 
Douglas's  curiosity  about  Mr 
Darby  Rorke  alarmed  him.  What 
a  nuisance  it  was  to  have  these 
relatives  about ! 

As  he  handled  Mr  Quickset's 
instruments,  he  envied  the  Pro- 
fessor's secure  position  and  quiet 
home,  and  thought  again  and  again 
of  the  happy  scene  down-stairs  when 
Grace  gave  him  such  a  bright  and 
eager  greeting.  Why  should  he 
not  have  such  a  home  as  that  3 
He  would  go  back  to  his  work 
and  toil  honestly  for  it.  But  was 
this  possible  now  after  such  an 
escapade?  It  was  true  he  had 
done  no  harm  as  yet.  He  had 
swindled  nobody.  But  what  would 
respectable  people  say  if  he  con- 
fessed that  it  was  only  a  bit 
of  fun,  an  experiment  on  human 
credulity  1  Would  those  whom  he 
had  taken  in  forgive  him  1  Would 
they  help  him  to  make  a  name  for 
himself  in  science?  And  besides 
name  and  fame,  he  had  now  un- 
fortunately another  object.  He 
was  in  love  with  Grace  Quickset, 
and  the  very  hopelessness  of  seek- 
ing to  win  her  by  any  honourable 
means  open  to  him  intensified  the 
ardour  of  his  longing. 
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Suddenly  a  happy  thought  oc- 
curred to  him,  so  attractive  in  its 
first  gleam  that  he  suspended  his 
mechanical  operations,  and  sat 
down  to  turn  it  over.  If  the 
news  of  the  comet  made  a  sensa- 
tion, it  would  affect  the  stocks, 
and  he  would  speculate  in  the  City 
for  a  fall,  and  perhaps  make  a  for- 
tune, and  persuade  Grace  Quickset 
to  marry  him  or  run  away  with 
him  before  his  imposture  was  dis- 
covered. This  wild  scheme,  natural 
enough  to  a  youth  whose  knowledge 
of  life  was  derived  almost  entirely 
from  romances,  restored  his  equa- 
nimity and  gave  him  new  hopes.  He 
relit  the  cigar  which  he  had  allowed 
to  go  out.  "I  will  see  Mr  Bob 
Douglas  about  it  to-morrow,"  he 
said  to  himself  "  There  must  be 
money  in  that  comet."  He  smiled 
to  think  that  his  first  plan  in  con- 
cealing Stephen  Millerby's  papers 
had  only  been  to  impress  his  new 
acquaintances  with  the  idea  that 
he  had  an  observatory. 

While  he  thus  mused,  he  heard 
a  light  quick  footstep  on  the  stairs, 
and  the  door  behind  him  opened. 
He  turned.  It  was  Miss  Quickset. 
"  Have  you  found  it  1 "  she  cried 
eagerly,  uttering  the  words  that 
were  on  her  lips  before  she  saw 
that  the  Count  was  alone.  When 
she  perceived  this  fact,  she  showed 
a  little  confusion,  and  explained, 
"  I  thought  papa  was  here." 

For  a  second  the  Count  was 
almost  as  much  confused  as  her- 
self. The  apparition  was  unex- 
pected. The  opportunity  present- 
ed for  a  tete-a-tete  fairly  took  his 
breath  away.  He  could  not  think 
how  to  secure  it.  "The  clouds 
have  been  too  much  for  us,"  he 
said.  "  Mr  Quickset  has  gone  down 
to  do  some  work,  and  left  me  here 
to  watch." 

Grace's  instinctive  impulse  was 
to  retreat  when  she  found  that  her 
father  was  not  there.  But  not 


obeying  this  impulse  and  running 
off  at  once  before  giving  herself 
time  to  think,  she  was  obliged  to 
consider  how  to  retreat  gracefully. 
There  was  an  embarrassed  earnest- 
ness in  the  Count's  manner  that 
startled  her.  To  shut  the  door 
and  go  away  without  saying  any- 
thing might  show  that  she  was 
conscious  of  this,  and  her  instinct 
revolted  against  any  such  awk- 
ward indication. 

"  I  shall  find  him  in  his  study," 
she  said,  as  if  her  sole  purpose  in 
coming  up  had  been  to  say  good- 
night to  her  father  and  she  had  no 
curiosity  about  the  search  for  the 
comet.  But  she  could  not  resist 
adding,  as  she  turned  to  go,  "  It  is 
clearer  in  the  north  now."  She 
had  observed  this  before  she  came 
up,  and  it  had  quickened  her  curi- 
osity as  to  the  result  of  the  search. 
."Is  it?"  said  the  Count  with 
some  surprise,  running  lightly  up 
the  steps  to  the  platform  and  look- 
ing through  the  gap  in  the  dome. 
He  had  been  too  busy  with  his  own 
thoughts  to  observe  that  the  clouds 
were  passing  off. 

She  could  not  go  away  now  till  he 
had  verified  her  observation  by  look- 
ing through  the  telescope,  and  he 
took  as  long  over  this  as  he  decently 
could,  desperately  bent  on  keeping 
her  if  possible.  "  Why,"  he  said, 
"  it  is  almost  clear  now  at  the  very 
place  where  I  expected  to  find  it. 
I  fear  I  should  have  lost  all  credit 
as  a  good  observer  if  you  had  not 
come  in.  I  fell  into  a  brown  study 
after  setting  the  instrument,  and 
might  have  been  sitting  there  for 
another  half -hour  while  the  favour- 
able moment  had  passed.  Won't 
you  come  and  take  a  look  1  There 
is  a  little  cloud,  I  am  afraid,  just 
at  the  spot  on  which  I  have  directed 
the  telescope,  but  it  will  pass  in  a 
minute  or  two." 

She  had  a  fancy  that  the  foreign- 
er would  think  it  insular  prudery 
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if  she  refused.  So  she  came  in, 
and  looked  through  the  telescope. 
There  was  nothing  but  cloud  in  the 
field  of  vision. 

"  It  will  pass  in  a  minute  or 
two,"  he  said.  "  I  should  like  you 
to  be  the  first  to  see  the  comet." 

This  was  a  temptation  to  her, 
and  she  yielded,  though  not  with- 
out a  certain  nutter,  for  this  young 
man,  with  his  rank,  his  philan- 
thropic ambition,  his  command  of 
many  languages,  with  a  cloud  of 
premature  gravity  and  sadness 
thrown  over  his  handsome  features 
by  a  great  sorrow,  had  not  a  little 
impressed  her  imagination.  This 
impression  was  much  strengthened 
by  her  father's  respect  for  his  abili- 
ties and  knowledge.  The  chord  of 
this  respect  vibrated  in  her  heart 
as  she  remarked  the  calm  con- 
fidence with  which  he  seemed  to 
expect  to  find  the  comet  where  he 
had  pointed  the  telescope. 

"  But  are  you  sure  it  is  behind 
that  cloud  1 "  she  asked. 

"  You  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you 
my  reason,"  he  said,  coming  down 
from  the  platform. 

"  Why  should  I  ?     What  is  it  1 " 

"  You  will  think  me  supersti- 
tious 1 " 

"That  depends.  I  am  not  very 
superstitious  myself."  Quickset, 
although  an  agnostic,  had  encour- 
aged her  in  his  own  strong  senti- 
ment for  the  mysterious  grandeur 
of  the  universe.  Mystic  poets  also 
had  a  great  charm  for  her,  and 
she  was  deeply  read  in  Donne  and 
Herbert.  So  that  perhaps  she  was 
more  superstitious  than  she  fancied 
herself,  and  the  disclaimer  was 
really  an  acknowledgment.  Cer- 
tainly the  mere  suggestion  that  the 
Count  had  fixed  the  position  of 
the  telescope  on  an  occult  principle, 
gave  her  a  faint  thrill  of  the  kind 
awakened  by  the  thought  of  the 
supernatural. 

"  I  will  confess  to  you,"  said  the 


Count  with  a  soft  smile,  after 
gazing  at  her  gravely  for  a  moment. 
"  I  simply  took  hold  of  the  telescope 
with  one  hand,  and,  looking  up 
with  a  strong  desire  to  find  the 
object,  waited  to  see  whether  I 
should  be  conscious  of  an  impulse 
towards  any  one  spot.  It  came 
almost  on  the  instant.  I  am  curi- 
ous to  see  whether  the  impulse 
was  right,"  he  continued,  as  if 
sceptical  himself.  "We  often  de- 
ceive ourselves  about  these  things, 
— the  impulse  that  we  are  conscious 
of  being  really  a  rapid  judgment 
on  grounds  known  to  us.  But 
this  should  be  a  testing  case,  as 
I  can  have  nothing  to  go  upon 
unconsciously,  only  a  general  im- 
pression that  the  comet  is  to  be 
seen  somewhere  in  the  northern 
heavens." 

"  I  wish  the  cloud  would  make 
haste  and  let  us  see,"  she  said, 
keenly  interested,  but  striving  to 
be  sceptical.  "Do  you  often  de- 
cide things  in  this  way  ? "  she 
asked,  in  a  half-amused  tone. 

"  Of tener  perhaps  than  I  care  to 
confess." 

"  And  are  you  generally  right  ? " 

"  Almost  always.  I  can't  ac- 
count for  it,  but  I  have  never  yet 
been  deceived  when  I  was  able 
without  distraction  to  lose  my 
own  will,  as  it  were,  and  make 
myself  a  part  of  the  world  with- 
out— and  around.  But  don't,"  he 
continued,  with  a  forced  smile,  "say 
anything  to  Mr  Quickset  about 
my  mode  of  looking  for  a  comet, 
if  I  should  prove  to  be  right.  Men 
of  science  are  apt  to  laugh  at  such 
things." 

"  But  they  ought  not  to  laugh, 
if  the  facts  are  clear,  and  they 
can't  account  for  them." 

"  There  generally  is,  however, 
some  sort  of  way  of  accounting  for 
them.  It  might  be  said,  for  in- 
stance, that  I  saw  the  position  of 
the  comet  in  Mr  Millerby's  ephem- 
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eris,  and  that  I  was  guided  by 
this — though  I  cannot  consciously 
recall  the  exact  figures." 

"  I  did  not  think  of  that,"  said 
she.  It  would  have  occurred  at 
once  to  the  acute  and  sceptical 
mind  of  Miss  Douglas,  and  that 
lady  might  even  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  doubt  the  unconsciousness  of 
the  recollection  ;  but  Grace  was  of 
a  more  confiding  disposition.  "And 
yet,"  she  continued,  "that  would 
be  almost  equally  strange." 

"Would  it  not?  Don't  you 
think  so?"  said  the  Count,  eagerly 
agreeing.  "  I  sometimes  think  we 
lean  too  much  on  our  senses,  and 
attend  to  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  sources  of  knowledge,  that  we 
may  have  if  we  only  open  our  minds 
to  them.  I  mean  that  we  habitu- 
ally think  of  nothing  as  knowledge 
that  does  not  reach  us,  or  other 
human  beings,  through  the  senses. 
We  have  no  confidence  in  intima- 
tions through  other  channels — con- 
victions reaching  us  otherwise  than 
by  ear  or  eye.  They  come  and  go, 
and  we  pay  no  heed  to  them ;  never 
stop  to  think  whether  they  are  true 
or  not.  Yet  it  may  be  that  they 
are  as  much  worthy  of  credit  as  the 
impressions  of  the  senses." 

"That  is  what  the  Psychical  Re- 
search Society  says,"  cried  Grace  ; 
"  and  papa  laughs  at  them,  and  is 
sometimes  almost  angry  with  me 
when  I  tell  him  anything  that 
seems  plausible  to  me."  She  was  a 
little  surprised  to  find  its  princi- 
ples supported  by  a  man  who  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  her  father, 
and  rather  pleased  than  otherwise, 
for  she  had  a  lurking  inclination 
to  believe  in  telepathy.  The  Count 
diagnosed  this  secret  leaning  from 
her  tone,  but  judged  it  imprudent 
to  be  too  open  in  his  encourage- 
ment. He  continued  guardedly — 

"  They  are  too  indiscriminate 
and  exaggerative,  of  course." 

"  Of  course,"  assented  she,  as  in 


duty  bound.    "And  yet  there  may 
be  a  something." 

"  I  am  disposed  to  be  sceptical 
myself,  but  I  could  give  them  some 
curious  facts."  His  voice  waa  grave 
and  sad,  and  after  a  little  silence, 
he  sighed.  Miss  Quickset  was  im- 
pressed by  these  signs  of  emotion, 
and  concluded  that  he  was  thinking 
of  his  wife.  "  But  we  are  forgetting 
our  comet,"  he  said  with  a  start,  as 
if  making  an  effort  to  shake  off 
painful  memories.  He  went  up  to 
the  platform  again.  "The  cloud 
seems  to  have  moved  considerably. 
Won't  you  come  up  and  look  ? " 

He  was  going  to  look  through 
the   telescope ;    but   suddenly   re- 
membering, he  stepped  back  with 
a  smile  and  said — 
•   "I  forgot ;  you  must  look." 

"  It  doesn't  really  matter  in  the 
least,"  she  said ;  but  she  made  a 
grateful  return  to  the  affectionate 
light  in  his  eyes,  and  took  her 
place  at  the  telescope. 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  cloud,"  she  said ;  and  looking 
up,  she  caught  the  intense  gaze 
with  which  he  had  been  watching 
her  as  she  stood — a  gaze  so  full  of 
admiration  that  her  heart  fluttered 
with  sudden  trouble. 

He  removed  his  eyes  at  once, 
suppressing  a  sigh,  and  said,  with 
an  effort  at  cheerful  interest  in  the 
comet,  "  It  can't  take  more  than 
a  minute  to  pass  now.  Let  me 
look."  He  bent  down  and  looked 
along  the  barrel  of  the  telescope. 
"It  is  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
cloud."  After  watching  it  for  a 
few  seconds,  he  stepped  aside  to 
make  way  for  her.  The  platform 
was  very  narrow,  and  he  left  so 
little  room  for  her  that  she  almost 
touched  him  as  she  looked. 

"  There  is  still  cloud,"  she  said 
at  first.  But  the  next  instant  she 
gave  a  joyful  cry.  "  Yes ;  there 
it  is,  I  believe.  You  look  ; "  and 
she  escaped  to  some  little  distance, 
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while  he  gravely  confirmed  her 
observation. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  it," 
he  said,  cheerfully.  "  Yery  sin- 
gular, is  it  not  1  But  mind  you 
say  nothing  to  Mr  Quickset  about 
my  telepathy.  It  would  be  a 
catch  for  the  Psychical  Society, 
would  it  not  ?  We  must  now 
make  a  note  of  our  observation, 
and  see  whether  it  agrees  with 
Mr  Millerby's  orbit." 

"  I  know  how  to  do  that,"  she 
cried,  a  little  excited  at  the  men- 
tion of  this  name. 

"  Do  you  indeed  1  "Well,  you 
read  off  the  figures,  and  I  will  go 
down  and  act  as  your  clerk.  We 
can  take  it  exactly  at  midnight,  as 
it  happens ;  for  it  is  now  but  a  few 
minutes  to  twelve." 

He  went  down ;  and  she  indi- 
cated to  him  from  the  platform 
where  to  find  writing  materials  in 
a  cupboard  near  the  clock. 

"That  is  all  right,"  he  said 
cheerfully,  looking  up  at  her  ad- 
miringly, with  the  paper  in  his  hand. 

At  that  instant  a  voice  was 
heard  shouting  in  stentorian  tones, 
the  sound  apparently  coming  from 
the  opening  in  the  dome :  "  The 
'eavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  ! 
The  'eavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God !  The  'eavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God  !  " 

Grace  gave  a  laugh  as  the  third 
shout  died  away,  and  explained, 
"It  is  only  a  cracked  Salva- 
tionist." 

But  the  sentence  was  only  half 
finished  when  she  heard  a  piercing 
shriek  from  the  Count,  and  looking 
over  the  railing,  she  saw  him  fall 


heavily  on  the  floor,  and  strike  out 
wildly  with  clenched  hands.  She 
stood  horror-stricken,  grasping  the 
rail,  unable  to  move ;  while  his 
features  worked  convulsively  with 
frightful  distortions,  and  his  face 
assumed  a  livid  hue.  She  tried 
to  call  for  assistance,  but  her  voice 
failed  her. 

But  soon,  to  her  great  relief, 
she  heard  a  rapid  step  on  the 
stairs,  and  her  father  burst  into 
the  room.  He  had  heard  the 
startling  shriek.  "What  is  the 
matter?"  he  cried.  A  glance  at 
the  prostrate  figure  showed  him 
what  was  the  matter ;  and  running 
to  the  Count,  he  raised  him  up, 
and  propping  him  on  one  knee, 
tried  to  loosen  the  clothes  from 
his  neck. 

"  Run  down,  Grace,"  he  cried  to 
his  daughter,  "  and  wake  up  the 
servants." 

"  Can  I  help  you,  papa  ? "  she 
asked,  coming  quickly  down  from 
the  platform.  Her  presence  of 
mind  had  returned  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  father. 

"  You  are  a  brave  girl,"  he  said. 
"  Yes  ;  you  might  do  that  first." 
And  conquering  her  horror  at  the 
gnashing  teeth  and  the  horribly 
squinting  eyes,  she  helped  her 
father  to  loosen  his  neckerchief, 
and  fled  swiftly  from  the  room. 

The  paroxysm  was  of  very  brief 
duration ;  but  the  Count  was  so 
languid  and  sleepy  when  he  re- 
covered consciousness,  that  Quick- 
set would  not  hear  of  his  leaving 
the  house  that  night,  and  a  bed- 
room was  prepared  for  him  at 
Ourania  Lodge. 


CHAPTER   XX. 


Another  person  concerned  in  our 
story  heard  the  words  that  pro- 
duced such  a  startling  effect  on  the 
pretended  Count. 


After  parting  with  him  that 
afternoon,  Hugh  Millerby  had 
gone  to  his  rooms  to  write  the 
promised  article.  His  line  had 
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been  to  be  as  alarmist  as  the  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  and  he  had 
enjoyed  his  commission.  He  was 
not  to  commit  the  '  Sphinx '  to  any 
astronomical  heresies,  but  rather 
to  insist  upon  the  uncertainties  of 
astronomical  science.  We  know 
very  little,  after  all,  for  certain. 
Our  basis  for  trustworthy  predic- 
tion is  limited.  This  was  the  bur- 
den of  the  article.  The  '  Sphinx ' 
could  not  afford  to  put  on  the 
mantle  of  Dr  Gumming,  and  pro- 
phesy the  end  of  the  world  on  a 
fixed  day  and  hour,  or  in  a  fixed 
year.  A  tone  of  scientific  dignity 
had  to  be  maintained,  of  intelligent 
scepticism — only  the  scepticism  was 
directed,  not,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
against  vulgar  prophets  of  doom, 
but  against  the  easy  confidence 
of  the  man  of  science — a  much 
more  respectable  kind  of  vulgarity. 

Hugh  had  enjoyed  his  commis- 
sion and  striven  to  do  his  very 
best,  and  he  was  pretty  well 
pleased  with  his  performance  when 
he  put  it  in  an  envelope  and  went 
out  to  post  it.  And  yet,  partly 
from  the  fatigue  of  the  unaccus- 
tomed labour,  partly  from  having 
let  his  imagination  dwell  on  what 
his  father  called  awful  possibilities, 
he  was  in  a  rather  sad  and  sober 
state  of  mind,  more  disposed  to 
melancholy  than  to  mirth.  As 
he  strolled  out  in  the  cool  air  of 
the  summer  night,  swinging  his 
letter  in  his  hand,  he  began  to 
think  of  his  unsuccessful  love- 
making.  It  was  in  a  very  resigned 
way,  without  any  of  the  poignancy 
of  feeling  that  he  had  experienced 
before.  The  mood  of  philosophic 
reflection  on  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes,  and  the  sameness  of  all 
destinies  a  hundred  years  hence, 
which  he  had  tried  in  vain  to 
command  on  the  morning  after  his 
rejection,  was  now  upon  him  un- 
solicited. 

When    he    had    deposited     his 


precious  manuscript  in  a  pillar- 
box,  the  whim  took  him  to  pro- 
long his  walk  in  the  direction  of 
Ourania  House.  Nothing  but  the 
tenderest  of  good  wishes  for  the 
welfare  of  the  beautiful  Grace  was 
in  his  mind.  He  could  think  of 
her  now  without  a  pang,  altogether 
irrespective  of  the  man  whom  in 
her  good  pleasure  she  might  con- 
sent to  render  happy.  The  bitter- 
ness of  rejection  was  past.  Even 
the  stern  father  presented  his  stern 
lineaments  through  an  amiable 
haze.  Had  he  not  the  best  of 
rights  to  be  careful  of  his  daughter, 
and  to  choose  for  her  till  she  was 
of  an  age  to  choose  for  herself  ? 

It  was  thus  not  so  much  as  "  a 
strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian 
banks,  staying  for  waftage,"  that 
he  prowled  in  front  of  Ourania 
House,  while  within  the  Count  and 
Miss  Quickset  were  looking  for  the 
comet.  His  heart  was  full,  not  of 
hunger  and  cursing,  but  of  resigna- 
tion and  goodwill,  and  his  head 
was  full  of  humorous  fancies.  The 
light  in  .the  observatory  struck 
him  ;  and  as  he  looked  from  it  up 
at  the  cloudy  sky,  he  smiled  to 
think  of  the  astronomer's  disap- 
pointment. Surely  men  vex  them- 
selves in  vain.  He  was  turning 
away  to  stroll  homewards,  and  had 
just,  in  the  lightness  of  his  heart, 
wished  for  a  piece  of  chalk  with 
which  he  might  write  on  Quick- 
set's gate  "  Fair-play — No  bully- 
ing " — with  reference  to  his  own 
calm  resolve  to  win  the  girl,  by 
honourable  means  if  he  could,  and 
if  not  by  honourable  means,  not  at 
all  —  when  the  shout  of  "  The 
'eavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  " 
arose  suddenly  on  his  left  hand, — 
so  suddenly  as  to  make  him  start 
and  almost  lose  his  footing. 

The  surprise  was  great,  though 
for  various  reasons  it  was  not  so 
overwhelming  in  its  effects  as  it 
proved  in  the  case  of  Count  Bam- 
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assy.  Hugh  was  not  of  an  epileptic 
temperament.  He  was  in  a  less 
strained  condition  of  mind  at  the 
time.  And  further,  on  turning  his 
face  towards  the  sound,  he  was 
able  to  descry  in  the  dim  light  the 
individual  from  whom  the  shout 
had  proceeded. 

It  was  a  short  stout  barrel  of  a 
figure,  crowned  by  the  shovel-snout- 
ed cap  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
tied  round  the  neck  by  something 
that  looked  like  a  large  pocket- 
handkerchief.  The  barrel  -  like 
shape  of  the  figure  was  made  more 
definite  by  the  close-fitting  coat, 
tightly  buttoned ;  the  arms  were 
akimbo,  and  the  hands  stuck  in 
the  tail-pockets  held  them  up  tight 
against  the  hips.  Of  his  nimble 
alertness  of  movement,  he  presently 
gave  Hugh  Millerby  a  specimen ; 
for,  observing  the  young  man  jump, 
as  perhaps  he  had  expected,  at  the 
sudden  interruption  of  the  silence, 
he  swung  round  on  his  heels,  and 
cocking  his  hat  with  one  hand, 
while  he  kept  the  other  unmoved, 
continued,  in  a  somewhat  lower 
voice — 

"  Yes,  young  man,  and  the 
hearth  showeth  forth  'is  'andiwork. 
Alleluiah  !  Praise  the  Lord  ! " 

"  You  seem  very  merry  to-night, 
my  friend."  said  Hugh,  thus  ad- 
dressed. He  thought  he  had  found 
a  character  whose  acquaintance 
was  worth  cultivating. 

"  Merry  !  Lord  bless  you,  I'm 
halways  merry  !  It  isn't  merry  to- 
day and  down  in  the  dumps  to- 
morrow with  me.  It's  halways 
merry,  to-day  and  to-morrow  and 
the  day  after,  and  the  day  after 
that.  Praise  the  Lord  !  " 

"  What  a  happy  man  you  must 
be!" 

"I  should  rather  think  I  am. 
'Appy,  did  you  say?  'Appy?  I 
should  rather  think  so,"  and  he 
chuckled  heartily,  and  shouted, 
"Praise  the  Lord!  —  Amen." 


"  Would  you  like  to  see  more 
of  us  ? "  he  asked,  after  a  few 
more  shouts.  "  Come  with  me, 
and  I'll  show  you  a  lot,  all  'appy, 
hall  halways  merry,  'appy  and 
merry  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
praise  His  name.  Come  along, 
and  we'll  make  you  'appy  too. 
Come  along,  it  will  do  you  good." 

Hugh  was  delighted  with  the 
invitation.  As  they  walked  along, 
the  Salvationist  marching  at  a 
brisk  pace,  it  occurred  to  Millerby 
that  it  was  not  by  accident  that 
he  had  chosen  Professor  Quickset's 
residence  to  bawl  at.  "  You  know 
something  of  the  gentleman  who 
lives  in  Ourania  House,  I  suppose?" 
he  said. 

"  Mr  Quickset !  Bless  you,  yes, 
sir.  Know  something  of  'im  ?  I 
should  think  I  did.  Why,  I  was 
'is  hobservatory  hassistant  for 
years.  Washed  'is  bottles  and  kep' 
'is  hinstruments  clean ;  and  jolly 
particular  'e  was  about  'em,  too." 

"  And  you  tired  of  it,  I  sup- 
pose 1 " 

"  Whether  I  was  tired  o'  'im  or 
'e  was  tired  o'  me,  doesn't  much 
matter.  Leastways  we  separated. 
I  was  a  oner  to  drink  in  those 
days,  sir.  I  near  killed  myself 
along  o'  drinking  spirits  o'  wine—- 
what we  use  for  cleaning  the  hin- 
struments, you  know.  I  would  'a 
drunk  almost  anythink  then — wit- 
riol,  I  believe.  So  Mr  Quickset  'e 
gave  me  the  sack.  But  I  bears 
him  no  malice.  I  bears  nobody  no 
malice  now  for  nothink.  Praise 
the  Lord  !  And  hevery  night  I 
comes  round  as  regular  as  the 
police,  and  gives  'im  a  Alleluiah, 
just  to  keep  'im  in  mind."  Then 
raising  his  voice,  he  shouted,  "  Oo 
made  the  'eavens  1  Oo  made  the 
hearth  ?  Why,  the  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty, to  be  sure — 'im  as  put  the 
two  peepers  in  your  'ead.  Praise 
the  Lord ! " 

Hugh  was   a  little  alarmed  at 
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the  volume  of  this  cry  echoing 
through  the  silent  streets,  and  look- 
ed uneasily  round  to  see  whether 
there  was  a  guardian  of  the  night 
within  hearing.  He  ventured  to 
communicate  his  fears  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"  The  Bobbies  ? "  cried  he,  cheer- 
fully. "  Bless  you,  no ;  they  don't 
mind  me.  '  It's  only  Bellowin' 
Bill,'  they  say ;  '  there  ain't  no 
'arm  in  'im.'  They're  very  lonely, 
poor  chaps.  They  likes  the  sound 
of  a  'uman  voice."  And  raising 
his  remarkably  powerful  organ 
again,  Bellowin'  Bill  made  the 
street  resound  with  "  A  fine 
night.  A  beautiful  night.  It 
halways  is  a  beautiful  night,  more 
or  less,  praise  the  Lord  !  It 
cheers  'em  up  a  bit,"  he  remarked 
to  Hugh  in  a  lower  tone.  "  They 
calls  me  the  Bellower  quite  friend- 
ly like.  I'm  Lieutenant  William 
Popkins  in  the  Army ;  but  there 
ain't  no  pride  about  me,  sir.  I 
likes  plain  Bill,  or  Bellowin'  Bill, 
just  as  well." 

Hugh  admitted  to  himself  that, 
if  he  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  might  be  less  indulgent  to  this 
trumpet-tongued  prophet  of  op- 
timism by  night.  "  So  you  never 
take  anything  to  keep  up  your 
spirits  now,  do  you  ? "  he  observed, 
by  way  of  keeping  Bill  down  to 
conversational  topics. 

"  Never,  though  I  was  a  oner 
once.  Never  a  drop.  Nothink 
but  the  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Nothink  like  that  to  keep  up  the 
spirits.  Not  that  I'm  haverse  to 
it  hon  principle.  But  I  don't 
want  it." 

"  Wine  was  given  to  make 
glad  the  heart  of  man,"  suggested 
Hugh. 

"  Yes,  and  beer,  and  gin,  and 
rum,  and  whisky,"  said  he,  repeat- 
ing the  names  with  a  gusto  that 
made  Hugh  think  him  in  danger 
of  a  relapse.  "  But  I  don't  want 


'em.  I'm  better  without  'em.  I'm 
as  merry  as  a  cricket,  morning 
noon,  and  night."  And  he  cut  a 
caper  to  show  how  high  his  spirits 
ran. 

"Well,"  said  Hugh,  with  a 
wicked  desire  to  see  whether  he 
could  damp  the  ardour  of  his  com- 
panion, "  you  had  better  make  the 
most  of  your  time,  for  there  is  not 
much  more  left." 

"As  'ow?" 

"  A  comet  has  just  been  sighted 
that  is  bound  to  burn  up  the 
earth.  We  have  only  a  few  weeks 
more  before  us  at  most." 

But,  "  Let  it  come  !  "  cried  the 
unquenchable  Bill.  "  What  if  it 
does  come  ?  I  don't  mind.  I'll  be 
'appy  to  the  last,  —  'appy  and 
merry,  praise  the  Lord  !  And 
then,  may'ap,  the  angels  will  come 
for  us  in  chariots  or  somethink, 
and  we'll  be  'appy  and  merry  for 
ever  and  ever,  Amen.  But  'ush  !  " 
he  said,  suddenly  stopping  and 
taking  Hugh  by  the  arm. 

Hugh  and  he  were  walking  for- 
ward at  a  brisk  pace,  and  in  the 
dusk  in  front  of  them  was  a  man 
in  the  garb  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  whom  they  were  rapidly 
overtaking. 

«'Ush!"  said  Bellowin'  Bill. 
Then,  putting  his  hand  to  his 
mouth  to  serve  as  a  funnel,  he 
shouted  with  all  his  might,  "  Jesus 
Christ ! " 

The  priest  was  apparently  accus- 
tomed to  the  salutation,  for  he 
pursued  his  way  without  so  much 
as  turning  his  head. 

"Jesus  Christ!"  bellowed  Bill 
again,  still  louder. 

A  third  time  he  repeated  the 
shout,  with  the  same  absence  of 
effect.  Then  turning  to  Hugh 
with  an  air  of  surprise,  he  said, 
"  Bio  wed  if  it  ain't  enough  to  turn 
a  bloke  agin  religion  ! " 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter?" 
asked  Hugh. 
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"  Didn't  you  see  ? "  returned  the 
Bellower,  in  a  tone  of  great  sur- 
prise. "  'E  didn't  bow  'is  'ead. 
Was  that  like  a  Christian  1  I  tell 
you  it  was  not.  You  just  watch 
him.  I'll  give  him  another 
chance." 

But  Hugh  checked  the  dis- 
respectful ruffian.  "  No,  no ;  I  am 
quite  satisfied.  If  you  do  it  again, 
I  must  say  good  night  to  you." 

"  All  right,  sir.  So  long  as 
you're  satisfied,  I  am.  But  here 
we  are  at  the  barracks.  You  come 
with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  what 
a  night-watch  is — a  night-watch  of 
true  Christians,  all  'appy  and  merry 
like  myself.  They're  all  truly  'appy, 
sir  :  no  fear.  You  come  in." 

The  barracks  stood  back  a  little 
way  from  the  street,  within  a  rail- 
ing, and  the  sound  of  a  hymn 
came  from  the  interior.  The  lieu- 
tenant, rapid  in  his  movements, 
hurried  his  new-found  friend  in, 
and  up  through  a  rather  sparse 
audience,  towards  a  platform  at 
the  other  end.  Hugh,  fearing  that 
he  was  about  to  be  exhibited  as  a 
convert,  tried  to  stop  his  impetu- 
ous conductor,  and  explain  that  he 
would  rather  wait  in  the  body  of 
the  hall.  But  Lieutenant  Popkins 
was  too  intent  on  pushing  forward 
to  listen  to  him ;  and  when  they 
were  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
platform,  Hugh  dropped  into  a  seat 
and  let  him  pursue  his  way  alone. 
The  lieutenant  did  not  return  for 
him,  but  proceeded  at  once  to  give 
him  a  specimen  of  his  position  in 
the  army.  He  whispered  to  an- 
other officer  on  the  platform,  who 
was  leading  the  hymn,  and  dashing 
to  the  front  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  verse,  held  up  his  arms  as  a 
signal  to  stop,  and  after  leading  a 


volley  of  Amens,  raised  his  voice 
to  its  full  pitch,  and  said — 

"  Fellow-soldiers,  'appy  soldiers 
[here  the  speaker  was  stopped  by 
loud  cries  of  "  Praise  the  Lord  !  "]. 
Yes,  you  are  'appy  now  ;  but  I  am 
going  to  try  your  souls.  As  I  was 
coming  here  to-night,  I  met  a  man, 
and  what  do  you  think  he  told  me  1 
Why,  he  told  me  that  the  end  of 
the  world  was  coming.  And  com- 
ing when,  fellow-soldiers  ?  Why, 
next  week — next  blessed  week  ! 
And  what  did  I  say  to  him,  my 
friends  1  Was  I  frightened  1  Was 
I  dismayed1?  Was  my  'eart  cast 
down,  within  me  ?  [Confused 
cries  of  "  No,  no  !  "  "  Amen  !  " 
"  Halleluiah  ! "  &c.,  through  which 
Bill  thundered — ]  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
I  said,  '  Let  it  come ! '  That  is 
what  I  said.  Says  I,  '  Let  it  come;' 
and  I  have  brought  him  here  to- 
night to  let  him  see  that  we  all 
of  us  say,  '  Let  it  come  ! '  [Loud 
shouts  of  '  Let  it  come  ! '  and  other 
cries.]  Yes,  we  are  ready.  We 
are  prepared.  We  are  not  afraid. 
Let  it  come  !  It  is  a  comet  what 
is  coming,  to  try  our  faith.  Three 
cheers  for  the  comet !  Let  it  come  ! 
We  are  ready." 

There  was  a  babel  of  triumphant 
shouts  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  then  the  hymn  was  resumed. 
Bill  detected  Hugh  where  he  had 
taken  refuge  among  the  audience, 
and  rejoined  him. 

"I  told  you  so,"he  cried.  "That's 
true  'appiness.  Nothing  makes  us 
afraid.  All  'appy  as  sand-boys, 
even  with  a  comet  blazing  over  our 
'eads.  Pull  the  devil's  kingdom 
down.  That's  the  way  to  do  it. 
You  come  here  next  Sunday,  and 
you'll  see  something  like  an  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy." 
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DANIEL    FOSQU&1 
'We  are  so  made  that  the  crime  of  one  man  is  but  the  malady  of  another." 


Dramatis  personce. 

DANIEL  FOSQUE  (a  famous  Gold-  M.  SARGRAIS  (Chief  of  the  Police). 

smith  of  Paris).  Several  Night- Watchmen. 

ANDRE  (his  Apprentice).  MADAME    LA     MARQUISE    DE    ST 

NICOLAS  HUMPHREY.  OMER. 

M.  DE  FARAS.  STEPHANIE  (Fosqufs  Daughter). 

Period — Louis  Quatorze. 


ACT    I. 

SCENE  I. — A  street  in  Paris,  with  DANIEL  FOSQUE'S  house  on  tJte  right 
and  a  monument  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway,  obstructing  further 
view  up  the  street.  Tlie  monument  lias  statues  in  niches  round  it, 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground. 

AXDRE  is  discovered  standing  about  gossiping  with  neighbours  as 
NICOLAS  HUMPHREY  and  M.  DE  FARAS  enter. 


Humphrey.  You  are  the  very 
man  I  wanted  to  meet. 

De  Faras.  Then  it  is  well  met 
indeed,  for  if  I  can  put  Nicolas 
Humphrey  under  an  obligation  I 
shall  be  a  happy  man.  What  can 
I  do  for  you  ? 

Hum.  I  met  last  night  at  the 
reception  a  certain  lady  (whose 
name,  my  dear  Faras,  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  you,  so  don't  get 
curious),  and  this  morning  I  am 
filled  with  the  desire  to  present 
her  with  some  token  that  shall 
fitly  represent  the  depth  of  the 
impression  that  she  has  made  upon 
my  poor  English  heart.  And  it  is 
here  that  I  want  your  assistance ; 
for  though  I  contemplate  staying 
some  time  now,  I  have,  as  you 
know,  never  been  long  in  Paris 
before.  You  must  therefore  take 
me  at  once  where  I  may  best  pur- 
chase what  I  want.  Come,  lead 
on !  • 


De  Far.  Well,  but  first  tell  me 
what  shape  the  token  is  to  take? 
Is  it  to  be  an  elephant,  a  monkey, 
or  a  jewel  ? 

Hum.  A  jewel  it  must  be,  Faras, 
of  great  worth ;  and  not  only  a 
jewel — for  a  mere  stone  is  a  mere 
stone — it  must  have  a  setting  of 
exquisite  beauty  and  rare  work- 
manship such  as  shall  balance  the 
value  of  the  gem. 

De  Far.  Take  my  advice  and 
get  an  elephant ;  it  will  be  safer 
just  now. 

Hum.  Too  large,  I  am  afraid,  to 
go  into  the  pocket,  and  therefore 
not  so  safe. 

(DE  FARAS  comes  closer  to  HUM- 
PHREY and  lowers  his  voice,) 

De  Far.  It  is  very  fortunate  I 
met  you. 

Hum.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

De  Far.  Come  a  little  further 
this  way,  as  we  happen  to  be  out- 
side the  house  of  Daniel  Fosque^ 


1  This  play  was  suggested  to  me  by  an  old  German  story  of  a  goldsmith  who 
murdered  his  customers  to  get  back  his  work  sold  to  them.  He  was  not  a  mono- 
maniac. 
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the  greatest  jeweller  in  Paris,  and 
what  I  have  to  tell  you  is  a  matter 
we  don't  talk  about  loud  in  the 
streets.  (Tliey  move  to  the  side.) 

Hum.  What  is  it  1 

De  Far.  Have  you  not  heard 
in  England  of  "The  Invisible  of 
Paris  "  ? 

Hum.  "  The  Invisible  1 "  no,  in- 
deed ! 

De  Far.  Many  years  ago  he 
came  upon  us,  murdering  M.  de 
Seville  on  his  way  home  from  the 
palace  and  disappearing  with  the 
jewels  he  carried ;  then  followed 
the  Comte  de  Salle,  and  a  fatal  list 
has  succeeded  ;  and  only  last  night 
a  gentleman  rushed  into  the  hall 
of  the  Marquise  de  St  Omer,  as 
she  was  alighting  from  her  chair, 
having  escaped  with  his  life  by 
wearing  a  coat  of  mail. 

Hum.  But  why  should  you  credit 
one  villain  with  all  these  deaths  1 

De  Far.  Because  the  same  stab- 
thrust,  leaving  the  same  awful 
wound,  is  found  in  the  left  side  of 
every  victim  alike. 

Hum.  Ay,  that  does  seem  like 
one  man's  work  ;  and  you  call  him 
"  The  Invisible  "  ? 

De  Far.  Yes ;  for  several  times 
he  has  killed  a  man  close  to  some 
of  the  night-watch,  who  declare 
solemnly  that  when  they  chase 
him  he  makes  with  the  utmost 
speed  for  this  part  of  the  city,  and 
actually,  when  they  are  close  upon 
him,  disappears  under  their  eyes. 

Enter  M.  SARGRAIS,  the  Chief  of 
the  Police. 

Sar:  Ah,  M.  de  Faras.  Have 
you  seen  Madame  de  St  Omer  this 
morning  ? 

De  Far.  Yes ;  I  met  her  leaving 
her  house. 

Sar.  Is  the  report  true  1 

De  Far.  Quite. 

Sar.  Who  was  the  gentleman  1 
Did  she  tell  you  ? 

De  Far.  She  is  quite  ignorant  of 


that.  She  told  me  that  she  was  in 
her  hall,  and  the  servants  were 
just  shutting  the  door,  when  the 
man  dashed  in,  and  in  breathless 
agitation  explained  that  he  had 
been  attacked  and  had  fled  for  his 
life  till  chance  brought  him  to  her 
door. 

Sar.  But  did  she  not  ask  him 
his  name  ? 

De  Far.  No.  She  let  him  out 
at  the  back  of  the  house ;  and  he 
implored  her,  as  she  had  saved*  his 
life,  to  accept  the  jewels  he  still 
had  with  him,  and  for  which,  no 
doubt,  he  had  been  attacked. 

Sar.  Then  she  has  the  jewels  ! 

De  Far.  No  doubt. 

Sar.  Ah,  I  will  go  and  see  her. 
The  jewels  will,  at  any  rate,  give 
us  the  gentleman's  name,  and  he 
may  help  us  to  identify  this — mur- 
derer. He  is  the  first  who  has 
looked  him  in  the  face  and  lived. 

De  Far.  Is  it  a  secret  how  the 
jewels  will  tell  you  their  owner's 
name  ?  For  I  can't  fathom  it. 

Sar.  Very  simple.  The  jewels 
by  their  setting  and  marks  will 
tell  me  whose  workmanship  they 
are,  and  the  man  who  made  them 
will  tell  me  to  whom  he  sold  them. 
[Exit  SARGRAIS. 

De  Far.  I  never  thought  of  that. 
He  is  quite  right.  (To  HUMPHREY.  ) 
Now,  are  you  still  bent  on  carrying 
priceless  gems  about  the  streets  of 
Paris  1 

Hum.  (laughs  heartily}.  Why, 
my  dear  De  Faras,  if  it  is  danger- 
ous, so  much  the  better,  for  it  will 
add  to  the  value  of  the  gift. 

De  Far.  Well !    (Shrugs  his  shoul- 
ders.}    When  will  you  see  her  ? 

Hum.  To-night,  this  very  night. 

De  Far.  (points  to  FOSQUE'S 
house}.  There  lives  the  greatest 
jeweller  in  France,  and,  for  all  I 
know,  in  the  world;  but,  before 
you  go  in,  tell  me  where  you  have 
appointed  to  meet  this  lady  of 
yours.  Then  I  will  after  Sargrais 
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and  tell  him  to  have  the  watch  on 
the  alert  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
is  a  precaution  worth  taking — in- 
deed it  is. 

Hum.  Oh,  well,  if  you  must 
know,  it  is  in  this  very  street  at 
the  house  of  a  kinswoman  of  hers 
up  there,  beyond  the  monument, 
about  fifty  yards. 

De  Far.  Good!  Farewell  till 
to-morrow.  [Exit  DE  FARAS. 

Hum.  He's  a  good  fellow,  but 
what  a  fuss  about  nothing!  (To 
ANDRE.)  Ho,  fellow !  is  your 
master  within  1 

And.  No,  sir ;  he  has  been  away 
now  some  two  hours,  but  he  will 
be  back  ere  the  day  is  much  older. 

Hum.  But  can  you  not  strike  a 
bargain  for  him  1 

And.  I !  I  sell  his  work  ?  Why, 
sir,  it  will  take  you  a  long  day  to  get 
him  to  sell  you  any  of  it  himself. 


II ' a  in.  Indeed  !  Is  not  the  mak- 
ing and  selling  of  jewellery  his 
business  and  occupation? 

And.  His  business,  sir,  is  with- 
out doubt  the  making  of  jewel- 
lery; but,  next  to  that,  his  chief  - 
est  occupation  is  the  avoiding  of 
selling  it. 

Hum.  In  truth  a  most  uncom- 
mon occupation  for  a  goldsmith. 

And.  My  master,  sir,  is  not  a 
common  goldsmith.  He  loves  his 
workmanship  more  than  money, 
and  his  craft  more  than  profit. 

Hum.  A  very  artist. 

And.  The  greatest  in  France, 
sir — without  a  rival. 

Hum.  Well,  will  you  tell  him 
that  I  shall  visit  him  as  the  day 
wanes,  desiring  to  purchase  his 
work? 

And.  I  will  tell  him  so,  sir. 

[Exit  HUMPHREY. 


SCENE  II. — DANIEL  FOSQUE'S  workshop,  an  old  panelled  room  with  turn- 
ing-lathes, vices,  iron  chests,  <&c.  DANIEL  FOSQUE,  ANDR£  his  ap- 
prentice, and  STEPHANIE  his  daughter,  discovered;  tJie  first  two  are 
working  at  the  back,  and  STEPHANIE  is  spinning  by  the  fire. 


And.  Master,  let  me  take  a  turn 
at  that  chasing.  I  am  sure  you 
must  be  very  tired. 

Fos.  They  must  go  hungry  who 
cannot  work.  Have  you  ever  heard 
me  say  I  was  tired  ? 

And.  You  never  complain,  sir, 
of  anything  except  parting  with 
your  workmanship ;  but  I  am  sure 
you  are  often  weary,  though  you 
say  nothing  of  it. 

Steph.  Dear  father,  let  Andre  do 
it ;  you  know  you  work  more  hours 
than  are  good  for  you. 

Fos.  My  child,  life  is  a  long, 
low  corridor,  wherein  if  a  man  bow 
not  his  neck  he  may  bruise  his 
forehead.  Labour  is  a  blessing 
within  all  men's  reach,  and  to  the 
wicked  it  is  their  only  comforter, 
in  that  it  banishes  memory. 


Steph.  But,  father,  you  are  not 
at  all  wicked. 

Fos.  Am  I  not?  (They  go  on 
working ;  presently  lie  continues 
musingly.}  After  all,  there  is  one 
thing  even  worse  than  a  wicked 
man,  and  that  is  a  wicked  book. 

And.  How  so,  sir?  A  wicked 
man  cannot  but  do  more  evil  than 
a  wicked  book,  which  may  often 
rot  unread. 

Fos.  Ay,  it  may  rot,  even  as 
the  wicked  man  rots  at  last ;  but 
a  wicked  book,  Andre,  can  never 
repent.  Now  even  I  may  one 
day  repent,  and  herein  am  I  better 
than  a  wicked  book. 

(ANDR£  comes  down  near  STE- 
PHANIE to  get  an  implement  from 
a  sJielf.) 

STEPH.  (aside  to  ANDRE).     It  is 
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one  of  his  melancholy  fits,  Andre  ; 
some  of  them  must  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  from  him  the  work  they 
have  ordered. 

And.  (aside  to  her).  There  are  a 
great  quantity  of  beautiful  things 
in  the  chest  there  quite  finished, 
and  no  doubt  the  great  gentlemen 
and  ladies  are  importunate  to  have 
them. 

Fos.  What  are  you  whispering 
about  ?  Ay,  ay,  billing  and  coo- 
ing, cooing  and  billing.  Daughter, 
is  he  eloquent  ? 

Steph.  Well,  sir,  I  think  his 
words  are  always  chosen  with  dis- 
cretion. 

Fos.  Knavery,  starvation,  and 
love  give  men  persuasive  tongues ; 
but  I  am  ready  to  believe  that 
Andre  is  beholden  to  the  last  only. 
Man  is  fire,  woman  straw,  and  the 
devil  comes  and  sets  them  in  a 
blaze. 

And.  With  all  respect  I  will  not 
allow  that  the  devil  has  anything 
to  do  with  my  desire  to  marry 
Stephanie. 

Fos.  Go  to  !  go  to  !  Young  men 
always  think  old  men  fools,  but 
old  men  know  well  enough  who 
wears  the  cap  and  bells. 

And.  If  I  might  venture,  sir,  I 
would  submit  that  when  age  scorns 
youth  merely  because  it  is  young,  it 
is  rather  making  too  much  of  death. 

Fos.  A  man  cannot  make  too 
much  of  death,  whether  he  be  old 
or  young.  For  Death  with  his 
brother  Sleep  are  your  poor  man's 
only  friends  ;  one  helps  him  to  for- 
get life,  the  other  to  leave  it.  But 
as  to  this  question  of  wedlock, 
Master  Andre,  this  much  I  will 
grant  you,  that  he  who  marries 
does  well • 

And.  Ay,  truly. 

Fos.  But  he  who  marries  not 
does  better.  Therefore,  thou  wilt 
not  yet  marry  my  daughter. 

Enter  the  MARQUISE  DE  ST  OMER. 


Mar.  Good  day,  worthy  Master 
Fosque — good  day. 

Fos.  There  are  no  good  days, 
madam ;  to  me  all  are  evil,  evil 
days.  Do  not,  therefore,  come 
hither  to  make  them  worse  by 
wanting  to  take  away  any  of  my 
work  with  you.  For  you  shall 
have  none  of  it,  none  of  it. 

Mar.  No,  I  have  not  come  to 
rob  you  of  any  of  your  treasures 
to-day,  though  you  know  how  long 
I  have  envied  you  that  exquisite 
gold  dish  up  there. 

Fos.  (taking  it  down).  Ah,  look 
well  at  it,  madam.  I  will  let  you 
see  it  as  you  do  not  wish  to  take 
it  from  me.  Andre,  how  long  did 
this  take  me  ? 

And.  It  must  have  been  at  least 
twenty  weeks. 

Steph.  More  even  than  that,  I 
think. 

Fos.  Ay,  more,  more. 

Mar.  It  is  wonderfully  finished. 
He  must  have  been  a  perfect  mas- 
ter who  taught  you  your  marvel- 
lous skill.  What  was  his  name  1 

Fos.  Satan,  madam,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  worker  in  gold  and 
silver  to  equal  him. 

Mar.  (laughing,  takes  the  jewels 
from  her  pocket).  Did  you  or  he 
make  these,  then  1 

Fos.  (seizes  the  work  in  a  trans- 
port). Ah !  Give  it  me !  give  it  me  ! 

He  hurries  up  with  the  jewels 
and  puts  them  away  and  brings 
down  a  bag  of  money  which  he  puts 
down  with  a  bang  on  the  table,  then 
he  walks  about  rubbing  his  hands 
together  with  apparent  glee. 

Mar.  They  are  your  work  then, 
Fosque  !  (He  takes  no  notice,  goes  on 
walking.  To  ANDRE.)  They  are  his 
work  ? 

And.  Yes,  madam,  I  remember 
them. 

Fos.  Oh  yes,  they  are  mine,  they 
are  mine.  Fool  that  I  was  to  let 
them  go ;  but  I  have  got  them  safe 
back  now. 
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-.  To  whom  did  you  sell 
them? 

Fos.  (stops  in  front  of  Jier  and 
says  slowly}.  The  man  took  them 
from  me  and  gave  them  to  you ; 
how,  then,  do  you  not  know  him  as 
well  as  1 1  Ah  !  I  forgot,  he  per- 
haps gave  them  to  you  in  the  dark. 
His  name  was  the  Comte  de  Val- 
lette.  Give  him  his  money  back. 
I  keep  the  jewels. 

Alar.  I  will  do  so.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  arrangement  will  please 
him,  for  your  jewels  brought  "  the 
Invisible  "  upon  him  last  night. 

Fos.  Indeed  !  Then  he's  gone  to 
grass  with  his  teeth  upwards. 

Mar.  (to  the  others).  What  does 
he  mean  ? 

And.  Methinks,  madam, he  means 
that  the  man  is  buried. 

Mar.  If  you  mean,  sir,  that  the 
Comte  was  killed,  you  are  fortu- 
nately mistaken ;  for  being  a  player 
for  high  stakes,  and  therefore  often 
abroad  at  night  with  large  sums 
upon  him,  he  told  me  he  had  of 
late  worn  a  coat  of  mail  under  his 
tunic,  so  that  the  bloodthirsty 
fiend  only  blunted  his  dagger.  He 
ran  for  his  life,  and  escaped  with- 
out a  scratch. 

Fos.  I  am  glad  of  it.  A  coat  of 
mail,  you  say  ? 

Mar.  So  he  told  me  himself. 

Fos.  Just  so.  A  coat  of  mail — 
most  fortunate. 

Mar.  It  was  indeed.  For  my 
part,  were  I  a  gallant  I  would  not 
walk  abroad  at  night,  not  even  at 
the  bidding  of  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  France. 

Fos.  Many  men,  madam,  would 
be  cowards  if  they  had  courage 
enough.  He  is  probably  as  much 
in  want  of  courage  as  money. 

Mar.  I  don't  suppose  he  is  in 
want  of  money. 

Fos.  I  thought  you  said  he  gam- 
bled for  high  stakes. 

Mur.  I  understood  him  to  say 
that  he  did. 


Fos.  Then  must  the  gentleman 
be  very  poor. 

Mar.  Poor?     You  mean  rich. 

Fos.  Poor,  madam,  poor.  The 
richest  cannot  desire  to  lose,  and 
only  the  indigent  can  desire  to  live 
on  their  friends  and  companions. 
Therefore,  as  I  have  said,  if  the 
man  be  a  gambler,  he  must  be 
very  poor. 

Mar.  Well,  I  never  heard  such 
a  view  of  gambling  before  ! 

Fos.  Very  like.  (He  goes  to  the 
working  bench  and  sits  down  to 
work.} 

Mar.  May  I  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion, Fosque,  before  I  go  ?  (FosQuri 
looks  at  her  vacantly  and  nods.) 
How  is  it  that  this  horrible  mur- 
derer attacks  only  those  who  have 
your  jewellery  upon  them  ? 

Fos.  Is  it  so?  Is  there  such 
taste  in  the  rogue? 

Mar.  So  M.  Sargrais  told  me. 

Fos.  Did  he  ?  Ah,  your  accom- 
plished thief  is  a  connoisseur;  he 
will  not  kill  a  man  for  a  metal 
button. 

Mar.  But  how  does  he  know  who 
carries  your  work  ?  For  it  seems 
a  man  may  carry  a  doublet  full  of 
other  goldsmiths'  jewels  through 
the  streets  and  never  be  discovered 
or  molested 

Fos.  Young  men  are  braggarts. 
All  Paris  knows  when  one  of  them 
has  got  a  thing  from  me. 

Mar.  That,  I  think,  will  not 
always  account  for  it. 

Fos.  (rising  and  moving  towards 
the  door).  No?  Then  ask  the 
gentleman  in  black ;  the  matter 
lies  in  his  particular  province. 

Mar.  What !  your  old  master  ? 

Fos.  Even  he.  I  have  heard 
that  he  never  denies  a  woman 
anything. 

Mar.  But  where  shall  I  find 
him,  Fosque? 

Fos.  Do  you  live  in  Paris,  ma- 
dam, and  not  know  that  he  may 
be  met  in  every  street? 
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(Oj)ens  the  door  for  her  to  go 
out.) 

Mar.  (to  herself).  It's  clear  I 
can't  get  anything  more  out  of 
him,  so  I  suppose  I  had  better  go. 

Fos.  (bowing  low).  You  will  not, 
madam,  have  to  walk  far. 

[Exit  MARQUISE.  ANDRE  looks 
out  of  the  window.] 

And.  Sir,  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
that  an  Englishman  came  here  this 
morning  when  you  were  out,  and 
said  he  would  return,  but  I  told 
him  you  would  sell  him  nothing. 

Fos.  You  told  him  the  truth. 

And.  I  am  afraid  he  didn't  be- 
lieve me,  for  I  see  he  has  come. 

Fos.  He  may  come,  if  he  is  so 
eager  to  waste  his  time. 

Enter  HUMPHREY.     FOSQUE  comes 
forward  and  bows  to  him. 

Hum.  Good  morrow,  Fosque.  I 
have  come,  as  no  doubt  your  ap; 
prentice  has  told  you,  to  look  at 
your  work. 

Fos.  Only  to  look  at  it  1 

Hum.  Well,  sir,  I  have  heard 
your  name  spoken  of  in  England 
as  being  the  greatest  master  of 
your  craft  in  Europe,  and  being  in 
Paris  I  thought  you  would  perhaps 
permit  me  to  see  some  of  your  re- 
nowned handiwork. 

Fos.  Ah,  do  they  say  that  of 
me  in  England  ?  Of  the  justice 
of  such  judgment,  sir,  I  cannot 
speak  ;  there  may  be  others  better 
skilled  than  I,  for  I  am  old  now, 
and  my  hands  are  not  what  they 
were ;  but  in  the  love  of  my  art  I 
will  yield  to  no  man.  I  have  risen 
early  and  toiled  late  all  the  days  of 
my  life,  that  I  might  at  the  last 
achieve  something  worthy  of  that 
art.  The  road  to  perfect  skill  in 
anything  is  steep  and  full  of  stones. 
I  have  not  attained  it  yet,  and 
cannot  now  live  to  do  so  ;  but,  sir, 
I  have  attained  to  this,  that  I  love 
my  craft  and  my  work  better  than 
my  life.  I  am  not  a  man  of  many 


words,  therefore  look  at  my  work 
and  depart. 

(He  fetches  various  pieces  of  work 
and  lays  them  before  HUMPHREY  ; 
lastly,  the  jewels  left  by  the  MAR- 
QUISE.) 

Hum.  Ah,  these  are  indeed  ex- 
quisite !  At  what  price  would  you 
fix  these  were  you  ever  to  part 
with  them  1 

Fos.  I  shall  not  part  with  them. 
They  are  worth  five  hundred  louis 
d'ors.  * 

Hum.  Would  you  not  let  me 
purchase  them  that  I  might  take 
them  to  England,  and  show  them 
in  my  country  how  just  is  your 
fame? 

Fos.  No,  sir ;  I  would  never  let 
them  leave  France. 

Hum.  Well,  then,  you  shall  be 
satisfied  in  that ;  for  if  you  will  let 
me  have  them,  I  will,  this  night, 
give  them  to  the  fairest  lady  in 
Paris. 

Fos.  What  is  the  lady's  name  ? 

Ihim.  Nay,  nay,  my  worthy 
Fosque,  that  is  sacred. 

Fas.  Where  does  she  live  ? 

Hum.  You  would  not  know  the 
street  were  I  to  tell  you  its  name, 
for  it  is  at  the  other  end  of  Paris. 
Rest  assured,  the  necklace  will 
reach  her  safe  enough,  if  only  you 
give  it  to  me.  Come,  good  Fosque, 
you  will  let  me  take  it  ? 

Fos.  If  I  give  it  you,  will  you 
keep  it  safe? 

Hum.  Safe  !  how  ?  What  do 
you  mean? 

Fos.  I  have  been  told  there  is  a 
nimble  fellow  abroad  in  the  streets^ 
who  takes  my  work  from  drunken 
fools  o'  nights.  Beware  of  him  ! 

Hum.  I  will ;  do  but  give  me  the 
jewels,  I  will  be  very  sure  not  to 
lose  them. 

Fos.  He  is  lean,  very  lean,  and 
terribly  swift — -in  the  feet. 

Hum.  Is  he,  indeed  ?  And  who- 
do  you  think  this  supple  fellow 
is? 
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Fos.  Ah,  ah !  his  name  his  Death ! 
(HUMPHREY  starts.)  But,  noble  sir, 
let  not  this  dash  you.  For  if  you 
must  have  the  jewels,  why  you 
must  have  them  ;  you  must  forgive 
an  old  man  who  loves  his  craft 
better  than  his  own  life,  and  one 
piece  of  his  handiwork  better  than 
yours 

Hum.  But  what  has  this  to  do 
with  sudden  deaths  ? 

Fos.  Death,  I  take  it,  is  always 
sudden  to  the  unprepared.  Are 
you  thus? 

Hum.  Indeed  I  am,  as  I  fear 
most  of  us  are. 

Fos.  Ah,  then  you  had  best 
leave  this  necklace  with  me  another 
month.  I  have  thought  me  of  a 
perfection  that  might  even  yet  be 
wrought  upon  it. 

Hum.  Do  you  think  it  might  be 
improved  ? 

Fos.  Ay,  all  things  can  be  im- 
proved except  God. 

Hum.  Let  me  see  it.  (Takes  it 
and  gets  nearer  tJie  door.}  Nay,  it 
is  indeed  perfection  already,  good 
Fosque,  and  here  is  more  than  the 
value  you  set  upon  it.  (Gets  to  the 
door.} 

Fos.  Ah,  give  it  me  back  ! 

Hum.  Nay,  nay,  I  cannot. 

(HUMPHREY  throws  his  purse  on 
to  the  table  and  exit;  FosQui  hurries 
out  after  him.) 

And.  That  was  very  sharp  of 
the  Englishman,  was  it  not?  I 
never  thought  he  would  get  his 
necklace  to-day. 

Steph.  I  wonder  he  took  it.  I 
was  quite  frightened  at  what  father 
said  about  the  murders. 

And.  But,  you  see,  the  English- 
man was  still  more  frightened  of 
visiting  his  mistress  empty-handed, 
who,  by  the  way  (FOSQUE  opens  tJie 
door  a  little  way  and  listens),  does  not 
live,  as  he  said,  at  the  other  end  of 
Paris,  but  in  this  very  street,  a  few 
doors  up,  beyond  the  monument; 
for  I  heard  him  tell  his  friend  so 


this  morning  when  they  were  talk- 
ing in  the  street  outside. 

(Foso_u£  shuts  the  door  gently.) 

Steph.  Well,  then,  he  kept  his 
secret  very  well,  for  I  quite  be- 
lieved him. 

And.  I  shall  slip  out  to-night, 
and  watch  outside  the  house  where 
she  lives,  and  you  must  let  me  in 
when  I  come  back. 

Steph.  What  do  you  mean  1 
What  for? 

And.  This  invisible  fellow  al- 
ways attacks  his  victims  near  their 
mistresses'  houses  ;  and  if  the  Eng- 
lishman is  attacked,  I  will  see 
whether  I  can't  help  him  to  get 
the  best  of  it.  He  would  be  my 
sworn  friend  for  ever.  Besides,  it 
would  be  a  real  adventure,  which 
of  all  things  is  what  I  like. 

Steph.  Oh,  but  I  hate  adven- 
tures, Andre,  and  I  shan't  let  you 
go.  Supposing  they  attacked  you, 
what  should  I  do  ? 

And.  Oh,  you  may  be  quite  sure 
they  won't  touch  me.  I  am  not 
worth  killing. 

Steph.  But  you  know  you  are 
worth  more  than  killing  to  me; 
you  are  worth  —  what  do  you 
think? 

And.  Tell  me. 

Steph.  Well,  I  was  going  to  say 
I  might  possibly  think  you  were 
worth  living  for.  But  I  would  not 
make  you  vain,  Andre ;  for  then, 
you  see,  your  value  would  go  down 
again. 

A  nd.  Well,  if  I  am  worth  living 
for,  you  are  beyond  all  possibility 
of  doubt  worth  living  and  dying 
for. 

Steph.  Then  it  is  clear  we  are 
both  most  valuable  persons,  at  any 
rate  to  each  other. 

And.  So  much  so,  that  we  should 
each  become  the  veriest  beggar  if 
we  lost  the  other. 

Steph.  Therefore  we  must  never 
lose  each  other. 

And.  And  never  part ! 
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Steph.  Never  ! 

And.  A  bargain  ? 

Steph.  A  bargain. 

And.  Good  !  Let's  seal  it.  (He 
kisses  her.) 

Steph.  (going  to  the  table).  I  won- 
der how  much  more  he  has  paid 
than  he  need.  Shall  we  peep  into 
the  bag  1  Undo  the  strings,  Andre. 

(ANDRE  unties  the  strings,  and 
they  look  in  with  their  heads  to- 
gether. Re-enter  FOSQUE.) 

Fos.  What  are  you  doing  ?  Does 
the  sight  of  gold  tickle  your  greedy 
eyeballs'?  Then  make  haste  and 
get  blind  !  Do  your  fingers  love 
to  paddle  with  money  ?  Go  and 
ask  God  to  strike  you  paralytic  ! 

And.  Oh,  my  good  master,  no 
such  avarice  was  in  my  thoughts  ! 

Steph.  Indeed,  sir,  Andre  is  no 
miser,  he  is  a  liberal  to  a  fault ; 
it  were  better  if  he  loved  money 
more  than  he  does. 

Fos.  (walking  up  and  down). 
To  think  that  I  should  have  been 


befooled  like  this  !  Oh,  Andre, 
Andre  !  why  did  you  let  him  take 
it  from  me  ?  What  do  I  care  for 
his  wretched  money-bags  !  Ah  !  it 
drives  me — God  knows  where  !  I 
must  have  it  back,  I  will  have  it 
back  !  I  say,  I  will  have  it  back  ! 

Steph.  But,  dear  father,  he  has 
paid  you  more  than  you  asked. 

Fos.  Bah  !  Money  !  money  !  I 
want  no  money  !  He  is  rich  who 
has  enough,  and  he  has  enough 
who  need  neither  borrow  nor  flat- 
ter. "  Enough  "  carries  us  through 
the  world  ;  but  if  we  get  more  than 
enough,  we  must  carry  it  through 
the  world,  a  millstone  round  our 
throats.  Where  is  the  use  of 
hoarding  ?  Money  is  a  mere  man- 
ure ;  to  be  useful  it  must  be  spread 
out.  I  wanted  not  his  filthy 
money,  and  he  has  stolen  my 
work  !  I  tell  you  he  has  stolen  it, 
and  I  will  have  it  back  ! 

He  stands  haggard  and  wild- 
looking  as  the  curtain  descends. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — The  street  outside  DANIEL  FOSQUE'S  house. 
NIGHT. — Enter  SARGRAIS. 


Sar.  Everything  seems  very 
quiet  to-night.  The  watch  should 
pass  along  here  directly,  so  I'll 
wait  for  them.  ( Walks  up  and 
down.)  It  is  very  chilly;  it  will 
be  almost  a  frost  before  morn- 
ing. I  must  catch  this  fellow ; 
my  reputation  is  staked  upon  it. 
(Enter  several  Watchmen.)  Well 
met.  Have  you  met  any  villain 
abroad  1 

1st  Watch.  Nay,  God  be  thanked, 
we  have  met  neither  ghost  nor 
devil  to-night ! 

Sar.  You  need  not  search  for 
ghosts ;  it  is  villanous  flesh  and 
blood  we  want. 

2d  Watch.  It's  ugly  work,  sir, 
chasing  apparitions. 
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1st  Watch.  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  no 
flesh  and  blood  we  are  after,  else 
were  we  all  as  valiant  as  Co- 
lumbus. 

3d  Watch.  It  is  only  dead  men 
that  can  run  upon  the  air  with- 
out touching  the  ground,  and  go 
through  solid  walls  ! 

Sar.  Dead  men  !  What  do  you 
mean? 

2d  Watch.  Ay,  it  is  a  dead  man, 
for  some  have  heard  its  bones 
rattle  as  it  runs  ! 

1st  Watch.  And  one  of  the  watch, 
sir,  in  the  next  quartier  swore 
to  me  that  once,  as  he  pursued 
it,  the  thing  turned  its  head,  and 
he  perceived,  in  the  moonlight, 
that  it  had  no  eyes  in  the  ghastly 
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sockets,  and  no  flesh  over  the  grin- 
ning teeth ! 

Sar.  Nonsense  !  nonsense  ! 

1st  Watch.  Ah!  what  was  that? 

(T/tey  listen.  FOSQUE  lauglis 
under  the  stage.) 

Sar.  It  is  some  revellers  return- 
ing from  a  banquet. 

1st  Watch.  Ay,  doubtless  !  Come 
along,  comrades,  we'll  go  and  guard 
them  home ! 

(Exeunt  tlte  Watchmen,  hur- 
riedly, huddling  close  together.) 

Sar.  Truth  is  truth,  and  I  like 
not  this  business.  Eugh  !  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  cold,  but  my  skin 
creeps.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
in  this  very  street,  indeed  some- 
where near  this  very  spot,  I  my- 
self have  seen  the  thing  disap- 
pear under  my  own  eyes.  How 
can  flesh  and  blood  disappear? 
(FoSQUE  laughs  underneath.)  Ah, 
God  help  me  !  What  was  that  ? 
I  cannot  face  the  immortal !  I 
will  after  them,  and  walk  no  more 
alone  to-night.  [Runs  out. 

The  moon  comes  out  and  shines 
on  the  monument;  one  of  the  statues 
silently  turns  on  its  pedestal,  and 
FOSQUE,  white  and  wild-looking, 
appears  from  behind  it ;  lie  looks 
cautiously  round  and  leaps  nimbly 
down. 

Fos.  Belshazzar  was  no  coward, 
and  the  words  on  the  wall  did  not 
frighten  him ;  why,  then,  did  he 
tremble  ?  Because  the  hand  that 
wrote  belonged  to  an  invisible  body ; 
and  thus  we  see  that  lie  who  would 
face  a  thousand  natural  deaths  runs 
away  before  a  laugh  from  an  unseen 
throat !  We  sleep-walkers  fright- 
en honest  wakeful  souls  out  of  all 
knowledge  of  themselves — do  we 
not,  Daniel  ?  Ha,  ha  !  do  we  not  ? 
The  night  is  cold,  but  very  quiet 
— quiet  and  cold  as  a  nun  at  her 
prayers.  See  how  the  houses  sleep 
in  the  moon,  their  eyelids  shut  and 
their  gabled  brows  frowning  above  ! 
They  have  slept  a  long,  long  time, 


while  we  pass  to  and  fro  within, 
being  their  melancholy  dreams. 
Listen !  They  are  speaking  to  me. 
"  Daniel  Fosque,"  they  whisper  to 
me — "  Daniel  Fosque,  wake  us  not, 
wake  us  not."  Nay,  then,  I  will 
tread  softly.  I  will  not  wake  you, 
ye  sad,  dark  habitations,  that  cover 
up  so  much  sleep,  so  much  weari- 
ness, so  much  despair,  so  much 
death.  Ah,  listen  !  they  are  whis- 
pering to  me  again.  "  What  do 
you  here,  Daniel  Fosque  1  what  do 
you  here  ?"  Ah,  what  1  True,  my 
jewels.  (lie  goes  suddenly  striding 
up  and  out  past  the  monument,  say- 
ing) Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay,  my  jewels, 
my  jewels !  [Exit. 

(The  door  o/*FosQu6's  house  opens, 
and  ANDRE  and  STEPHANIE  enter.) 

And.  What  a  lovely  night ! 
Upon  my  word,  it's  enough  to  turn 
a  burglar  into  a  poet,  right  off ! 

Steph.  Oh !  but  you  will  take 
care  of  yourself,  won't  you,  Andr6  ? 
You  are  sure  you  have  nothing 
about  you  to  tempt  the  robbers  1 
Do  look  once  again  in  all  your 
pockets  before  you  start. 

And.  Start?  Why,  you  talk  as 
if  I  were  going  a  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem, when  I  am  only  going  ten 
doors  up  the  street.  Now  go  in 
and  shut  the  door,  and  when  I 
give  three  raps  you  will  know  I 
have  come  back. 

Steph.  Whatever  you  do,  don't 
knock  too  hard,  or  you  may  wake 
father  up,  and  he  would  be  very 
angry  with  your  going  out  at  this 
time  of  night ;  you  know  he  would. 
Oh,  do  give  it  up  ! 

And.  Run  along — here's  some- 
body coming.  (Exit  STEPHANIE.) 
This  is  most  romantic !  I'd  give 
anything  to  have  a  good  run  after 
this  invisible  gentleman.  I'm  not 
much  of  a  believer  in  your  common 
cutpurse  turning  himself,  whiff! 
into  a  smell  of  brimstone  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  Ah  !  I  must 
hide  myself. 
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(He  goes  into  the  shadow  of  a  door- 
way. Enter  HUMPHREY,  humming 
to  himself.} 

Hum.  I  am  afraid,  like  all  true 
lovers,  I  have  outrun  time ;  and  the 
moon,  that  loves  all  lovers,  will 
show  me  whether  I  have  or  not. 
(Looks  at  his  watch.}  Yes,  I  am, 
indeed,  too  early.  So  I  will  tarry 
a  moment  or  two.  Let  me  see, — 
yes,  it  is  so — this  is  Fosque's  house. 
I  like  not  that  old  man,  and  I  will 
buy  no  more  of  him.  He  hath  a 
most  evil  eye,  and  most  assuredly 
I  believe  he  would  this  morning 
have  liked  to  kill  me,  for  merely 
desiring  to  have  what  I  paid  for. 
Ha,  ha  !  I  had  to  be  pretty  active 
to  get  away  from  him,  for  he  was 
almost  too  quick  for  me ',  I  never 
thought  his  old  bones  could  move 
so  fast.  He  is,  no  doubt,  sleeping 
off  his  choler  comfortably  enough 
in  there  now.  But  I  am  getting 
too  cold  to  wait  any  longer,  so, 
early  or  not,  I  will  on  to  my  warm- 
er destination.  (Goes  up  and  out.) 

And.  Poor,  dear  man !  Fancy 
his  thinking  that  old  Daniel  Fosque 
wanted  to  kill  him  or  anybody 
else  !  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  in  for 
an  adventure  to-night ;  the  place  is 
as  quiet  and  empty  as  a  graveyard, 
but  I  may  as  well  track  him  safely 
down  to  his  fair  haven. 

(Goes  up  and  out;  a  moment's 
pause ;  then  a  very  short  scuffle  is 
heard,  a  heavy  fall  and  a  groan  ; 
then  ANDRE'S  voice,  loudly.) 

And.  (without).  Ah,  you  wretch- 
ed coward !  Strike  a  man  from 
behind  !  By  God's  help  you  shall 
not  escape  ! 

Enter  FOSQUE,  running,  pur  sued 
by  ANDRE.  ANDRE  catches  and 
struggles  with  him  in  a  dark  corner. 

And.  Infernal,  dastardly,  mur- 
derous hound  !  Turn  yourself  into 
brimstone  now,  if  you  can  !  An 


honest  man  has  got  you  by  the 
throat  this  time,  and  so  sure  as  the 
stars  are  above  us,  you  have  done 
your  last  murder  !  Come  out  into 
the  moonlight,  and  let  me  look  at 
your  damned  visage  !  Come  out,  I 
say  !  (ANDRE  drags  him  into  the 
moonlight.  They  stand  and  look  at 
each  other.  FOSQUE  grins  ;  ANDRE 
gasps,  and  steps  back.  FOSQUE  im- 
mediately runs  up;  ANDRE,  recover- 
ing, at  once  gives  chase.  FOSQUE 
runs  once  round  the  momiment, 
and  jumps  up.  The  statue  turns, 
and  he  is  gone  in  an  instant. 
ANDRE,  following  him  round  the 
monument,  comes  running  down 
and  finds  FOSQUE  disappeared.  He 
stands  beivildered.)  Merciful  hea- 
vens !  he  has  vanished  !  (He  runs 
to  the  door  and  gives  three  tremen- 
dous knocks.)  Stephanie !  Steph- 
anie !  open  quickly,  for  the  love 
of  God  !  (STEPHANIE  unbars  the 
door,  and  appears  on  the  threshold.) 
Quick  !  for  your  life  !  run  and  see 
if  your  father  is  in  his  room  ! 

Steph.  What  do  you  mean  ?  Of 
course  he  is  in  his  room,  and  for 
pity's  sake  don't  rouse  him  with 
this  noise. 

And.  Nay,  then,  I  will  go  and 
see  if  he  is  there  myself  ! 

(FOSQUE  appears  in  the  doonvay 
in  a  long  cloak.) 

Fos.  Who  is  this  brawler? 
Stephanie,  begone !  (STEPHANIE 
goes  into  the  house.)  Who  are  you, 
I  say  ?  (Holds  his  lantern  to  his 
face.)  Ha,  ha !  my  own  appren- 
tice !  I  did  not  know  you  walked 
the  streets  in  the  dead  of  night, 
sirrah  Get  you  in  and  disturb  not 
my  house  again — get  you  in ;  do 
you  hear? 

And.    My  heart  will  stop.      O 
God,  grant  that  this  is  a  dream  ! 
[ANDRE  goes  into  the  house. 

Fos.  Ay,  it  is  a  dream,  for  all 
things  are  a  dream  1 
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SCENE  II. — DANIEL  FOSQUE'S  workshop.  FOSQUE  and  ANDRI-:  are  dis- 
covered silently  at  work.  STEPHANIE  with  her  needlework  by  the 
fire.  T/iey  remain  silent  a  Jew  moments,  then — 


Fos.  Andre. 
And.  Sir? 

Fos.  Have  you  ever  known  a 
madman  1 

And.  I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  I 
ever  have.  (They  go  on  working.} 

Fos.  Is  madness,  think  you,  a 
crime  ? 

And.  I  believe,  sir,  it  is  more 
often  a  punishment  for  crime  done 
by  the  madman  himself  or  by  his 
parents. 

Fos.  I  had  none — that  is,  I  have 
never  heard  of  them.  Have  you 
put  my  mark  on  that  plate  ?  Let 
me  look  at  it.  Good — very  good  ! 
You  are  a  cunning  craftsman.  Do 
you  desire  to  wed  my  daughter? 

And.  (hesitating}.     I  did  once. 

Fos.  How  now  ?  What  do  you 
mean  ?  Do  you  not  love  her  still  ? 

And.  Ay,  God  knows  I  love 
her! 

Fos.  Good.  She  may  one  day 
lose  her  father;  will  you  then 
stand  between  her  and  the  world, 
and  guard  her  from  the  taunts  of 
men  1  (STEPHANIE  rises  and  goes 
to  him.)  Will  you  defend  her  in 
that  dark  hour? 

And.  I  will — with  my  life  ! 

Fos.  Then  thou  shalt  have  her. 

(He  leads  STEPHANIE  to  ANDRE, 
who  folds  her  in  his  arms.) 

Fos.  (sitting  down).  No  man  can 
tell  the  weight  of  another's  bur- 
den. 

Steph.  Dear,  dear  father  (she 
sits  at  his  feet),  what  burden  can 
you  have  that  even  I,  humble  as  I 
am,  would  not  willingly  share  with 
you  ?  you,  whose  only  sin,  if  it  be 
a  sin,  is  a  too  great  pride  and  love 
of  your  work. 

Fos.  Sin !  what  is  sin  ?  Is  it 
not  a  thing  that  the  physician 
would  often  better  cure  than  the 
divine  ? 


And.  That  is  a  strange  doc- 
trine. 

Fos.  Not  at  all.  We  are  so 
made  that  the  crime  of  one  man  is 
but  the  malady  of  another. 

And.  Humph  !  And  thus  mur- 
der is  a  mere  disease. 

(A  pause.  FOSQU£  looks  steadi- 
ly at  ANDRE,  who  goes  on  working.) 

Fos.  Leave  us  a  moment,  Steph- 
anie. [Exit  STEPHANIE. 

Fos.  Well? 

And.  If  you  wish  me  to  speak 
on  this  subject,  sir,  I  must  say  that 
I  cannot  regard  a  murderer  as  an 
invalid  to  be  pitied  and  physicked. 

Fos.  Was  your  father  a  drunk- 
ard? 

And.  No,  indeed ! 

Fos.  Then  being  ignorant  of  the 
craving  of  the  drunkard's  son, 
judge  him  not !  Had  you  that 
craving,  you  might  perchance  drink 
as  deep  as  he.  You  started  in  the 
race  unequal,  and  who  knows 
whether  he  may  not  have  gained 
on  you  ?  Do  you  blame  the  oak 
for  being  stunted  that  is  planted 
on  a  rock  ? 

And.  No;  I  blame  the  husband- 
man that  planted  it  there. 

Fos.  But  what  if  the  husband- 
man be  God?  It  will  take  an- 
other world  to  cancel  the  inequali- 
ties of  this  one,  if  justice  be  not  a 
figment.  Therefore,  my  worthy 
apprentice,  till  you  get  into  that 
other  world  remember  that  you 
see  and  understand  all  things  only 
partially.  No  man  will  ever  see 
the  other  face  of  the  moon  till, 
having  climbed  heaven,  he  looks 
back  ! 

(They  go  on  working  a  few 
minutes  in  silence.) 

And.  Master,  will  you  hear  a 
dream  I  had  last  night? 

Fos.  (slowly).  Ay. 
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And.  Methought  I  saw  you  mur- 
der the  Englishman  who  took  away 
that  necklace. 

(FosQUE  does  not  answer.) 

And.  (continues).  The  moon  was 
very  bright,  and  I  distinctly  saw 
your  features. 

Fos.  Dreams  are  knavish  frolics 
of  Nature.  It  was  once  thought 
that  they  proved  us  to  be  immortal, 
till  some  irreverent  fellow  remarked 
that  your  common  hearth-rug  dog 
will  hunt  in  his  sleep  ;  since  when, 
dreams  have  remained  inexplicable 
and  purposeless  to  the  wise,  but 
to  the  foolish,  superstition  and  a 
stumbling-block. 

And.  But  my  dream  had  little 
of  the  dream  about  it  till  you  dis- 
appeared in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  That,  I  own,  was  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  phan- 
tasy ! 

Fos.  (laughs).  Ha,  ha !  I  disap- 
peared, did  II — disappeared1?  Ha, 
ha  !  Where  did  you  sup  last  night, 
Andre  ? — where  did  you  sup  ? 

And.  At  home,  sir;  but  I  was 
awake  and  walking  in  the  street 
when  I  had  my  dream. 

Fos.  Ah  !  I  remember  you  said 
you  were  on  the  dark  side  of  the 
street  at  the  time. 

And.  I  have  never  said  so;  but 
your  memory  is  good,  and  will  re- 
call to  you  that  you  were  in  the 
moonlight. 

Fos.  What  thou  seest  in  the 
moonlight  believe  not. 

And.  I  am  not  likely  to  believe 
my  dream  to  be  reality,  for  doubt- 
less when  I  inquire  I  shall  find 
that  the  Englishman  is  alive  and 
well. 

Fos.  Yes ;  and  that  he  slept  a  bet- 
ter sleep  than  you  did  last  night. 

And.  Ay,  a  sleep  too  deep  for 
dreams. 

Fos.  (suddenly  changes  his  man- 
ner). When  a  crime  sleeps,  wake  it 
not,  for  the  dead  cannot  reward 
their  avengers. 

(ANDRE  sits  doggedly  in  silence. 


FOSQUE  rises,  and  standing  over 
him,  says  as  follows  in  terrific 
accents : — ) 

Fos.  It  is  an  idiot  ivy  that  would 
blast  the  tree  whereon  it  grows. 
Leave  thy  damned  dream  where 
thou  found  it.  Look  no  further. 
For  he  who  prys  into  a  tomb  had 
best  beware  that  the  door  shut  not 
behind  him  and  bury  him,  living, 
with  the  dead  ! 

Re-enter  STEPHANIE.  ANDRE  busies 
his  head  in  his  arms  on  the  table. 

Steph.  (going  to  him).  Are  you 
unhappy,  Andre?  What's  the 
matter  ? 

Fos.  Hush,  child  !  do  not  awake 
him ;  he  is  asleep,  and — he  has 
been  dreaming. 

Enter  the  MARQUISE. 

Mar.  Well,  good  Fosque,  I  have 
seen  the  Comte  de  Vallette. 

Fos.  And  have  given  him  back 
his  money  1 

Mar.  Indeed,  no ;  for  he  says 
nothing  will  induce  him  to  have 
back  either  the  money  or  the  jew- 
els, for  he  declares  that  I  saved 
his  life,  the  which  he  values  higher 
than  both  put  together. 

Fos.  All !  he  values  his  life  more 
than  my  work,  does  he  ? 

Mar.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
of  it. 

Fos.  I  share  the  view  in  that 
matter  with  the  man  he  met  that 
night.  However,  we  are  all  now 
well  satisfied,  for  he  will  keep  his 
life,  you  your  money,  and  I  my 
handiwork. 

Mar.  Softly,  not  too  fast,  good 
Fosque.  I  cannot  possibly  accept 
money  from  M.  le  Comte,  but  as 
he  insists,  I  must  persuade  myself 
to  accept  his  jewels  ;  and  therefore, 
most  excellent  and  worthy  Fosque, 
here  is  your  money  back,  and  you 
must  give  me  the  diamonds. 

(FOSQUE  turns  and  walks  up  and 
down  in  angry  silence.) 

And.  Are  you  not  afraid,  madam, 
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to  possess  that  which  brought  the 
assassin  upon  the  Comte  de  Val- 
lette? 

Mar.  My  young  friend,  I  do  not 
walk  the  streets  of  Paris  alone  at 
night ;  and  if  I  did,  "  the  Invisi- 
ble "  has  never  yet  been  known  to 
attack  a  lady. 

Fos.  The  devil  was  always  a 
gentleman. 

Mar.  Yes,  indeed  !  He  carried 
gallantry  to  perfection  last  night, 
for,  as  you  know,  he  killed  the 
Englishman,  M.  Humphrey,  under 
his  lady's  window,  but  was  con- 
siderate enough  not  to  wake  her 
in  the  doing  of  it ! 

Fos.  An  Englishman,  say  you  ? 
Dead  !  Why;  it  must  be  to  him 
that  I  sold  a  diamond  and  sapphire 
bracelet  for  his  mistress  but  yes- 
terday. Dead?  Well,  your  lover 
was  ever  Death's  favourite  !  Where 
did  this  fair  one  live  that  slept  so 
soundly  1 

Mar.  Is  it  possible  you  have  not 
yet  heard  of  it  all !  Why,  his  body 
was  found  this  morning  only  a  few 
doors  from  here. 

Fos.  He  said  she  lived  at  the 
other  end  of  Paris;  the  man  was 
a  liar. 

Mar.  And  there  was  a  large 
crowd  outside  as  I  came  by,  and 
M.  Sargrais  and  his  men  were  ex- 
amining the  spot. 

Fos.  Were  they?  I  had  not 
observed  it.  I  have  my  work  to 
do.  I  leave  gaping  in  the  streets 
to  my  neighbours  —  gaping  at  a 
corpse  will  not  unstiffen  its  limbs. 

Mar.  It  is  very  dreadful  that 
they  can't  find  this  horrible  mur- 
derer. M.  Sargrais  will,  I  hope, 
give  him  a  fearful  punishment  if 
he  ever  catches  him. 

Fos.  If  he  is  a  man,  madam,  he 
is  punished  already. 

Mar.  How  so? 

Fos.  He  that  lives  in  daily 
dread  of  torture  suffers  torture  in 
that  dread;  and  he  that  deserves 
such  torture,  dreads  it. 


Mar.  What  a  philosopher  it  is  ! 

Fos.  Never  believe  it  ;  many 
talk  like  philosophers  that  live 
like  knaves. 

Mar.  But  you  are  no  knave, 
— in  proof  whereof,  give  me  my 
jewels. 

Fos.  Are  you  tired  of  living  ? 

Mar.  Not  at  all;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, I  shall  increase  my  pleasure 
in  life  by  the  wearing  of  your  most 
admirable  work.  When,  Fosque", 
did  you  begin  so  much  to  dislike 
parting  with  your  jewels? 

Fos.  When  my  customers  began 
to  be  killed  for  it.  I  will  go  get 
your  necklace.  (lie  goes  up  to 
fetch  it.) 

Mar.  (aside).  Good  as  he  is  odd. 
Few  goldsmiths  would  care  what 
became  of  their  customers  so  they 
paid  their  bills. 

And.  (aside  to  her).  Madam,  for 
the  love  of  God  do  not  take  the 
necklace  ! 

Mar.  My  good  fellow,  what  do 
you  mean? 

Fos.  (coming  down  with  the  neck- 
lace in  his  liand.)  What  said  he, 
madam  ? 

Mar.  He  was  imploring  me,  for 
the  love  of  God  do  not  take  the 
necklace ! 

Fos.  He's  a  fool ;  attend  not  to 
him.  Here  is  your  bauble.  You 
will  not  lose  it.  (A  shout  is  lieard 
outside.) 

Mar.  What  is  that  ? 

(They  all  run  to  the  window, 
except  FOSQUI£,  who  remains  in 
front,  apparently  unconscious  of 
everything  but  the  loss  of  his 
jewels.) 

Fos.  So  they  take  all  I  love 
away  from  me,  bit  by  bit,  piece 
by  piece,  and  they  grin  at  me  as 
they  do  it.  Perdition !  I  saw  her 
grin  at  me  when  she  took  it. 

Mar.  (at  the  window).  See,  see ! 
Sargrais  is  doing  something  to  the 
statue  in  the  monument  there  ! 

Steph.  What  on  earth  is  he 
doing,  embracing  that  old  figure  ? 
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Fos.  (still  at  his  own  thoughts], 
But  Daniel  Fosque  will  have  it 
back  one  night,  then  it  will  be  his 
turn  to  grin — his  turn  to  grin  ! 

Mar.  Look,  look !  They  are 
giving  him  a  torch. 

Steph.  He  has  turned  the  thing 
round.  And  see,  he  has  disap- 
peared behind  it !  Father,  father, 
come  and  see ! 

Fos.  See  what  ?  see  what  1  Come 
away,  girl,  from  the  window,  and 
let  not  our  neighbours  think  my 
daughter  a  busybody.  What  is 
the  shouting  about,  Andre? 

And.  M.  Sargrais,  sir,  has,  it 
seems,  discovered  how  the  mur- 
derer disappears ;  for  he  has  turned 
the  statue  in  the  monument  out- 
side, and  found  a  passage  behind 
it,  into  which  he  has  this  moment 
gone  with  four  others. 

Fos.  Ay,  a  knavish  statue. 

And.  (aside  to  FOSQUE).  Had 
you  not  better  be  gone  ?  I  will 
keep  them  in  parley  till  you  can 
get  down  the  street. 

Fos.  And  damn  myself  by  run- 
ning1? Ha,  ha!  it  is  a  very  young 
man,  this  apprentice. 

(A  panel  in  the  ivall  slides  back, 
and  SARGRAIS  appears  with  a  torch 
in  his  hand,  closely  followed  by  Jour 
Guards.) 

Sar.  Close  the  doors,  and  let  no 
one  leave  the  house.  Take  the 
torch,  and  bring  in  the  chest  we 
came  upon  in  the  passage. 

(Exit  two  of  tliem  through  the 
panel.} 

1st  Guard.  This  innocent,  blush- 
ing apprentice,  sir,  has  no  doubt 
made  good  use  of  that  passage. 

Sar.  If  so,  he  has  used  it  for  the 
last  time. 

Steph.  Oh,  gentlemen,  gentlemen, 
he  has  done  nothing.  We  did  not 
know  any  of  us  of  this  passage. 
Andre,  tell  them  you  know  nothing 
of  it — tell  them  so. 


And.  I  cannot,  for  it  would  be 
a  lie. 

Steph.  A  lie  i— a  lie  1  In  God's 
name,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

(The  chest  has  now  been  brought 
in,  and  is  burst  open;  heaps  of 
jewellery  and  gold-work  roll  out  on 
the  floor.  STEPHANIE  sinks  down.) 

And.  Well,  gentlemen,  be  brief. 
I  am  ready  to  confess  anything  you 
may  require ;  but  this  is  no  place 
for  such  things.  (He  points  at 
STEPHANIE  jirostrate.}  My  naost 
honoured  master,  farewell ;  look  to 
your  daughter. 

Fos.  (to  SARGRAIS).  Stay,  this 
man  is  to  marry  my  daughter, 

And.  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your 
sorry  jest.  God  may  forgive  you, 
I  cannot. 

Fos.  A  jest  ?— a  jest  ?  M.  Sar- 
grais, I  must  tell  you  that  this 
young  man  never  knows  when  I 
am  in  jest  or  when  I  am  in  earnest. 
I  have  said  he  shall  marry  her.  Is 
it  not  enough  ?  You  silly  jailers  ! 
can  you  not  see  that  he  is  blushing 
while  I  am  pale  ?  It  is  better  to 
blush  than  grow  pale.  Do  you 
mark  what  I  say?  the  man  is  in- 
nocent !  I,  I,  Daniel  Fosque,  have 
slain  all  men  in  the  dead  o'  night 
who  dared  to  rob  me  of  my  jewels. 
But  I  shall  lose  them  all  now,  for 
they  bury  men  naked '  by  the  road- 
side. Sirs,  the  dead  are  very,  very 
poor.  No  gold  there — no  jewels 
there  !  No  throbbing  head  there — 
no  bursting  heart-strings  there ! 
No  love  there — no  little  daughter 
there  !  (STEPHANIE  throws  herself 
sobbing  into  his  arms.)  Ah,  God, 
no  little  daughter  there  !  Shall  I 
show  you  the  knife  that  did  the 
murders  1  Look  for  it  in  my  corpse. 
(He  stabs  himself  and  falls.) 

Steph.  Oh,  father,  father,  father  ! 

Fos.  Little  one,  think  not  too 
ill  of  me ;  think  not,  I  pray  you, 
too  ill  of  me.  (He  dies.) 
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CHAPTER   XXX. — THE    POET   IN   THE    PROVINCES. 


"COME  to  the  'Falcon,'  Ralph, 
and  sit  down  a  little,"  said  Jack 
Venables,  with  unwonted  tender- 
ness. "It  does  not  matter  much 
by  what  train  we  go  back  to  town, 
since  you  can  only  go  north  by  the 
night  express." 

But  already  beginning  to  recover 
from  the  shock  which  had  stunned 
him,  Ralph  merely  shook  his  head. 
And  when  Jack  repeated  the  sug- 
gestion as  they  stepped  ashore,  he 
said,  "  No  ;  movement  is  the  best 
thing  for  me  now.  As  yet,  I  dare 
not  sit  still  and  think." 

Indeed  the  blow  that  had  struck 
him  so  unseasonably '  was  a  heavy 
one,  and  might  well  shake  his 
manhood  for  the  moment.  Yet 
though  the  contents  of  the  tele- 
gram were  most  unexpected,  there 
was  nothing  sensationally  unnat- 
ural in  them.  The  illness  he  had 
made  light  of  had  taken  a  serious 
turn.  Mrs  Leslie  had  an  attack 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  and 
although,  knowing  all  the  circum- 
stances, she  had  expressed  no  wish 
to  see  her  son,  yet  the  relative  in 
attendance  on  her  had  felt  bound 
to  telegraph. 

"  Thank  heaven,  the  telegram 
reached  me  in  time,"  moaned 
Ralph,  as  he  kept  firm  hold  of 
Jack's  arm.  "  Though  I  would  to 
God  Grace  had  not  fainted.  He 
knows  I  have  enough  to  bear  with- 
out that." 

"As  to  Grace  fainting,"  said 
Jack,  "you  could  hardly  have  ex- 
pected or  wished  anything  else. 
Think  how  sudden  it  all  was.  The 
dear  girl  is  not  of  iron,  as  you 
know ;  and  you  yourself,  with  all 
your  nerve,  have  been  very  suffi- 
ciently shaken.  Grief  of  that 


kind  does  not  hurt,  and  the  worst 
that  can  possibly  happen  is  that 
the  pleasure  of  her  voyage  will  be 
spoiled.  She  will  remember,  on 
second  thoughts,  that  she  leaves 
you  in  perfect  health;  and  will 
look  forward  to  your  being  soon 
reunited  —  possibly  by  the  next 
steamer." 

"  It  is  not  of  Grace  I  am  think- 
ing," said  poor  Ralph,  rather  in- 
consistently, "  it  is  my  mother." 

Though  indeed  his  predominant 
feeling  was  one  of  bitter  self-re- 
proach, at  having  made  light  of 
the  illness  which  he  now  exagger- 
ated. Heartless  and  ungrateful 
son  as  he  had  been,  he  was  very 
deservedly  punished.  There  too, 
Jack,  understanding  his  feelings, 
was  ready  to  act  the  comforter, 
and  he  spoke  with  a  decision  of 
purpose  that  was  not  without  its 
effect. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  see  every- 
thing in  sinister  lights  at  present, 
and  no  wonder.  But  for  your  own 
sake,  and  for  Grace's,  and  above 
all  for  Mrs  Leslie's,  do  not  give 
way  to  morbid  self-reproach.  You 
know  as  well  as  I,  that  no  mor- 
tal could  have  foreseen  this.  In- 
fluenzas are  of  everyday  occur- 
rence, and  you  have  always  told 
me  that  your  mother's  constitution 
is  excellent.  You  have  nothing 
to  reproach  yourself  with,  and 
even  now  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  her  strength  will  throw 
off  the  illness.  I  know  something 
of  both  your  pluck  and  your 
Christianity.  Take  comfort  and 
courage,  and  put  your  trust  in 
Providence.  In  a  few  days  you 
may  look  back  upon  all  this  as 
only  a  cause  for  gratitude.  In  a 
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few  days  Mrs  Leslie  may  be  pro- 
nounced out  of  danger.  In  a  few 
days  you  will  certainly  have  a  re- 
assuring telegram  from  Gibraltar, 
whitlier  you  can  send  any  messages 
you  please.  Meantime,  I  need 
not  tell  you  to  be  a  man ;  but  re- 
member you  have  a  journey  before 
you,  and  a  trying  meeting  at  the 
end  of  it.  You  will  dine  with  me 
quietly  in  my  rooms,  and  I  shall 
either  see  you  safe  off  from  King's 
Cross  or  go  with  you  to  Scotland, 
as  you  prefer." 

Mr  Yenables  felt  rather  abroad 
in  the  unfamiliar  character  of  the 
preacher,  but  he  was  pleased  to 
see  the  good  effect  of  his  words. 
Leslie  did  turn  his  thoughts  to 
Providence,  and  resolved  in  calm 
acquiescence  to  brace  himself  for 
the  better  or  the  worse.  With 
great  external  composure,  though 
in  profoundly  melancholy  mood, 
he  entered  the  railway  carriage 
with  the  rest  of  the  party.  Nor 
was  that  effort,  though  perhaps 
unnecessary,  without  its  immedi- 
ate reward.  Sir  Stamford,  to 
whom  Miss  Winstanley  had  been 
paying  court  in  the  meantime,  had 
been  really  touched  by  the  tragic 
little  incident  to  which  she  had 
given  him  the  clue.  With  his 
many  weaknesses,  he  was  a  good- 
natured  man.  He  had  taken  an 
opportunity  of  whispering  with 
his  brother  director;  and  on  tak- 
ing leave  of  Leslie  in  London,  he 
stammered  out  some  words  he 
meant  for  sympathy,  though  he 
was  embarrassed  by  having  been 
bound  over  to  secrecy.  Then  he 
added,  that  if  Mr  Leslie  pleased  to 
arrange  matters  with  Mr  Moray, 
the  Board  would  gladly  give  him 
any  reasonable  leave  of  absence 
before  taking  up  his  appointment. 
So  far  as  he  could  judge,  on  brief 
acquaintance,  both  the  Board  and 
the  Resident  would  gladly  submit 
to  some  temporary  inconvenience^ 


to  secure  the  assistance  of  so  capa- 
ble a  gentleman. 

Ralph  made  Sir  Stamford  a 
friend  for  life,  by  thanking  him 
with  real  fervour.  Indeed  before 
the  chairman  knew  that  he  was 
helping  forward  a  true  love-affair, 
it  had  struck  him  that  a  man  of 
Leslie's  stamp  might  have  done 
much  better,  and  that  he  was 
stooping  to  take  this  secretaryship 
in  the  far  south.  As  for  Leslie, 
the  chairman's  timely  thoughtful- 
ness  came  as  a  great  relief.  It 
would  have  added  infinitely  to  the 
pains  of  suspense,  had  he  feared 
that  his  appointment  might  be 
filled  up  in  the  meantime — had  the 
sentence  of  separation  been  in- 
definitely protracted  by  depriving 
him  of  the  reason  for  going  to 
Sumatra  as  an  inmate  of  the 
Resident's  house. 

He  did  not  choose  to  let  Jack 
accompany  him  tc  the  north,  but 
nevertheless  he  had  a  travelling 
companion.  When  poor  Donald 
knew  that  it  was  Miss  Grace  who 
had  fainted,  he  was  thrown  into 
terrible  trouble.  Swoons  are  se- 
rious things  in  the  Highlands, 
where  they  mean  the  shattering  of 
an  oak  rather  than  the  bending  of 
a  sapling,  and  it  took  a  good  deal 
to  reassure  him.  Then  he  trans- 
ferred his  anxiety  to  the  young 
laird  of  Roodholm,  with  whom  he 
had  a  fellow-feeling  in  the  circum- 
stances. 

It  might  be  that  Mr  Yenables 
was  right.  He  dared  to  say  he 
knew  a  deal  about  many  things. 
But  if  Miss  Grace  were  but  to 
twist  her  little  finger,  she  was 
worth  making  a  work  about ;  and 
he  liked  Mr  Leslie  all  the  better 
for  it,  and  him  with  his  mind,  too, 
"  full  of  his  mother." 

Donald  looked  so  wistfully  for- 
lorn when  they  reached  London, 
that  Jack  willingly  assented  to  a 
suggestion  of  Leslie's,  and  asked 
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him  to  join  them  at  dinner  in  his 
rooms.  When  this  humble  friend 
understood  that  he  was  actually 
invited  to  sit  down  at  table  with 
"  the  gentlemen,"  although  im- 
mensely flattered,  he  protested 
strongly  and  resisted  stoutly. 
But  Jack  would  not  be  denied ; 
and  he  had  a  winningly  com- 
manding way  with  him  in  the 
circumstances. 

"  Hoot,  Donald,  man ;  it  won't 
be  the  first  time  by  many  that  you 
and  Mr  Leslie  and  I  have  eaten 
and  drunk  together.  It's  no 
use  your  saying  that  it  was 
different  on  the  hillside :  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  there  isn't  a  hair 
of  difference.  Besides,"  he  added 
confidentially,  "  you  will  be  doing 
him  a  real  kindness.  He  and  I 
have  had  our  cracks  out ;  and  we 
mustn't  let  him  go  on  talking 
about  melancholy  subjects.  You 
come  and  dine,  and  bring  Bran, 
and  we  will  carry  him  away 
among  us  to  Loch  Rosque  and 
Glenconan,  and  freshen  him  up 
a  bit  for  his  travel." 

"  Then  in  troth,  Mr  Venables, 
I  will  do  as  you  wish.  But  there 
was  one  other  thing,  sir,  that  I 
had  been  thinking  of." 

"  What  was  that,  Donald  ? " 

"  It  was  just  this,  sir.  I  was 
thinking  that  Mr  Leslie  would  be 
lonesome-like  through  the  night ; 
and  he's  not  looking  altogether 
himself,  moreover.  And  they'll 
be  wanting  me  down  at  Glen- 
conan ;  and  I  have  done  all  that 
I  came  south  to  do,  and  seen  as 
much  as  I  had  wished.  So  I  was 
thinking  that  I  would  be  taking 
the  same  train  myself,  if  your 
honours  had  got  nothing  to  say 
against  it." 

"  But,  Donald,  my  good  fellow, 
you  have  never  been  in  London 
before ;  and  you  must  have  a  look 
round  the  sights  before  you  "  go 
back  again." 


"  'Deed,  sir,  and  very  truly,  I 
have  but  small  stomach  for  the 
sights ;  and  it  is  a  sore  heart  that 
this  day  has  given  me.  No ;  I  will 
be  going  back  to  the  north  this 
night,  though  I  would  not  wish  to 
be  any  trouble  to  Mr  Leslie." 

"Well,  since  you  will  have  it, 
and  between  you  and  me,  I  really 
think  it  a  capital  idea.  And 
when  you  come  south  on  your 
next  visit,  as  you  shall  do  by-and- 
by,  to  me,  and  at  my  expense — 
mind  that — we  shall  go  and  see 
everything  that  is  worth  the  see- 
ing. Who  knows  but  you  may 
meet  Glenconan  and  Miss  Grace? 
I  should  not  be  surprised  for  one. 
Somehow,  I  don't  think  they  will 
be  long  away  this  time." 

"And  may  God  bless  you  for 
that  word,  sir,"  said  Donald,  grin- 
ning with  delight.  "And  when 
that  day  does  come,  there's  but 
one  sight  in  London  I  should 
greatly  care  for." 

To  any  one  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  Highlanders,  it  would  have 
been  strange  to  see  the  keeper  at 
the  little  dinner.  A  Southern  of 
similar  station  would  have  sat 
awkwardly  on  the  edge  of  his 
chair,  eaten  little,  said  less,  and 
pained  his  companions  by  his 
awkward  embarrassment.  Donald 
Ross,  in  all  essential  respects,  was 
the  high-bred  though  simple-man- 
nered Highland  gentleman.  It 
almost  seemed  as  if  he  were  try- 
ing to  set  his  superiors  at  their 
ease,  and  very  entirely  he  suc- 
ceeded. Without  putting  himself 
forward  in  the  least,  he  spoke  man- 
fully and  modestly.  Jack  and  he 
at  first  sustained  the  conversation ; 
but  Leslie,  who  had  sat  listening, 
gradually  joined  in.  When  he 
spoke  of  things  in  the  north,  of 
course  Donald  was  at  home;  and 
when  Jack  drew  him  out  on  his 
impressions  of  travel  and  the  metro- 
polis, his  quaint  but  intelligent  re- 
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marks  were  irresistibly  amusing. 
Nothing  Venables  could  have  de- 
vised could  have  done  Leslie  more 
good,  or  so  quickly  restored  the 
manly  tone  of  his  mind.  So  much 
so,  that  when  he  was  told  of 
Donald's  proposal,  he  was  by  no 
means  too  proud  to  acknowledge 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  have  his 
stanch  hill -friend  as  a  travelling 
companion.  "  He  and  Bran  are 
like  things  belonging  to  Grace," 
he  said  afterwards  to  Jack,  half 
apologetically.  But  he  made  it 
a  condition  that  Donald  should 
spend  the  rest  of  his  leave  as  a 
guest  under  his  mother's  roof  at 
Roodholm. 

"  You  won't  have  a  merry  time 
of  it,  Donald,  worse  luck ;  but  I 
could  never  let  you  go  by  my  door- 
step. We  do  not  meet  with  friends 
like  you  every  day,  and  when  we 
do  come  across  them,  we  are  bound 
to  make  much  of  them." 

And  if  Donald  could  have  made 
himself  easy  about  Miss  Grace,  it 
was  himself,  as  he  might  have 
said,  would  have  been  the  happy 
man  that  night. 

As  for  things  at  Roodholm,  they 
were  better  than  Leslie  could  have 
hoped.  Thanks  to  her  constitution 
and  to  excellent  nursing,  Mrs  Leslie 
had  been  pronounced  out  of  imme- 
diate danger.  Leeches  had  pulled 
her  through,  but  she  was  greatly 
weakened  by  the  attack ;  for  she 
had  suffered  much,  and  still  suf- 
fered intensely,  from  the  thought 
of  the  ruin  she  had  innocently 
brought  on  her  brother  and  his 
daughter. 

"Were  her  mind  once  at  ease, 
Mr  Ralph,"  said  the  old  country 
doctor,  "  she  would  want  little  of 
our  medicine  or  yet  of  our  looking 
after.  As  it  is,  and  at  her  time 
of  life,  we  will  have  an  uphill  job 
before  we  see  her  herself  again ; 
but  you  will  be  a  better  doctor 
than  me,  and  it  was  just  her  sal- 


vation that  telegram  catching  you 
before  you  started." 

Mr  Ralph  was  much  of  the  same 
opinion.  His  mother  professed 
herself  grieved  at  his  having  come 
back ;  at  his  having  jeoparded  his 
appointment,  and  separated  from 
his  cousin — for  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  her  maternal  sagacity  had 
long  before  penetrated  the  secret 
of  his  attachment.  But  each  look 
and  action  contradicted  the  words, 
and  her  evident  joy  in  his  society, 
with  the  caresses  that  evinced  it, 
more  than  repaid  him  for  the  sor- 
rows of  the  separation.  Moreover, 
as  Jack  had  foretold,  the  telegram 
came  from  Gibraltar.  Telegrams 
must  be  matter-of-fact  things  at 
best.  Even  if  you  cast  consider- 
ations of  economy  to  the  winds, 
and  launch  out  like  the  special 
correspondent  of  a  crack  journal,  it 
is  impossible  to  flash  our  finer  feel- 
ings along  the  wires,  submitting 
them  to  the  scrutiny  of  telegraph 
officials  and  local  postmasters. 
Yet  Grace,  with  a  woman's  wit, 
and  a  loving  girl's  affectionate 
sympathy,  had  contrived  so  to 
word  her  despatch  that  her  lover 
might  read  between  the  lines. 
They  had  been  sadly  disappointed, 
she  said,  but  she  was  wonderfully 
well ;  and  altogether  he  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied.  There  was 
no  hope  expressed  of  his  joining 
them  speedily;  but  that,  as  he  felt, 
must  have  been  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  was  impossible  that 
Grace,  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, should  say  anything  to  induce 
him  to  leave  his  mother's  sick-bed. 
Next,  in  due  course,  came  letters 
from  Port  Said,  both  from  Moray 
and  his  daughter.  The  cordial- 
ity of  the  former,  the  more  than 
cousinly  warmth  of  the  latter,  left 
nothing  indeed  to  desire.  Moray 
spoke  of  his  nephew  and  his  regard 
for  him,  in  terms  more  flattering 
than  he  had  ever  used  before. 
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He  could  write  in  the  circum- 
stances as  he  never  could  have 
spoken.  Not  having  his  nephew's 
assistance  on  landing  in  Sumatra, 
he  felt  to  be  a  grievous  personal 
loss ;  but  should  Leslie  see  his  way 
to  carrying  out  their  plans,  his 
presence  would  be  doubly  wel- 
come. As  for  Grace,  though  nat- 
urally she  hinted  nothing  directly 
of  the  engagement  which  did  not 
exist,  she  wrote  almost  in  the 
character  of  a  betrothed  bride, 
longing  to  comfort  a  bereaved 
lover.  And  her  gentle  sympathy 
was  almost  more  grateful  than  the 
assurances  she  insinuated  of  eter- 
nal fidelity.  As  Ralph  read  the 
note  again  and  again,  he  was 
raised  into  a  seventh  heaven  of 
delight :  and  he  remembered  the 
words  of  the  sage  Mr  Venables, 
who  had  predicted  precisely  what 
had  occurred.  To  be  sure,  on 
second  thoughts  he  accused  him- 
self of  heartlessness :  did  not  his 
mother  continue  in  a  critical 
state)  But  after  all,  Mrs  Leslie 
was  steadily,  if  slowly,  getting  on  : 
so  long  as  he  was  with  her,  pro- 
gress seemed  probable;  and  he  was 
determined  of  course  that,  cost 
what  it  might,  he  should  stay  by 
her  till  he  had  seen  her  health 
re-established. 

So  he  set  himself  down  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Stamford 
Scraper,  with  something  of  the 
guile  of  the  serpent,  as  well  as  the 
gentleness  of  the  dove.  He  ex- 
plained that  for  the  present  he 
was  not  his  own  master,  although 
his  mother  had  been  pronounced 
out  of  danger,  and  was  doing  better 
than  he  could  have  hoped.  He 
spoke  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  had  entered  the  Com- 
pany's service,  and  added  that  it 
would  be  with  deep  regret  he 
should  resign  himself  to  renounce 
his  prospects.  He  quoted  a  pas- 
sage or  two  from  his  uncle's  letter, 
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to  indicate  the  Resident's  feelings 
in  the  matter.  He  thanked  Sir 
Stamford  gratefully  for  his  kind 
expressions  when  they  had^  met 
and  parted  the  other  day ;  but 
added  that  he  could  not  think  of 
holding  him  to  offers  made  under 
the  pressure  of  kindly  excitement. 
The  answer  came  in  course  of 
post,  worded  very  much  as  our 
friend  had  expected.  Each  sen- 
tence was  characteristic  of  the 
writer,  as  Leslie  or  any  one  else 
might  have  read  him  : — 

"  SUMATRA  COLONISATION  COMPANY, 
303  LEADEXHALL  STREET. 

"DEAR  SIR, — I  duly  received 
yours  of  the  17th  current.  You 
will  permit  me  to  remark,  that  had 
we  been  better  acquainted,  you 
would  probably  have  felt  it  un- 
necessary to  make  a  proposition, 
which — as  I  am  bound  to  say,  and 
I  trust  you  will  forgive  me  for 
saying  it — reflects  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree  on  my  character 
as  a  man  of  business  and  a  gentle- 
man. I  never  use  words  in  mat- 
ters of  business  without  weighing 
them  carefully  ;  and  as  it  has  been 
my  boast  that  my  word  is  as  good 
as  my  bond,  I  have  never  been 
known  to  go  back  from  a  promise. 
Having  premised  so  much,  in  the 
way  of  essential  self-vindication,  I 
may  add  that  otherwise  your  feel- 
ings do  you  the  greatest  credit, 
and  confirm  the  high  opinion  I 
had  formed  of  you,  being,  as  I 
flatter  myself,  no  indifferent  judge 
of  human  nature.  I  said  that  we 
were  desirous  of  securing  your 
services,  and  I  am  glad  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  repeating  the 
statement.  If  you  communicate 
with  our  secretary,  and  inform  him 
of  the  address  of  your  bankers, 
your  pay  will  be  placed  duly  to 
your  credit  in  the  meantime.  The 
appointments  begin  from  the  day 
of  your  disembarking  in  the  colony. 
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I  learn  with  extreme  gratification 
that  your  anxieties  have  been  re- 
lieved with  regard  to  your  mother's 
illness, — and  I  have  the  honour, 
dear  sir,  to  remain,  &c.,  &c." 

Pompous  like  himself  as  was  the 
chairman's  communication,  the  re- 
cipient was  greatly  pleased  with  it. 
His  plans  must  depend  on  Mrs 
Leslie's  health,  but  otherwise  he 
was  left  master  of  his  movements. 
Nor  was  the  passage  as  to  the  pay 
the  least  agreeable  part.  The  pay 
was  not  great,  nor  was  Leslie  a 
covetous  man.  But,  as  we  know, 
he  was  sinking  the  bulk  of  his 
modest  rental  in  a  reserve  fund 
against  probable  calls  by  the  liqui- 
dators of  the  bank ;  and  his  ailing 
mother,  who  felt  as  strongly  as 
himself  on  the  subject,  had  been 
stinting  her  expenditure  and  re- 
trenching on  her  jointure.  He 
felt  he  could  use  this  new  source 
of  income  with  a  clear  conscience 
— it  might  have  puzzled  him  to 
say  how  he  drew  the  distinction, 
but  so  it  was — as  he  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  spend  his  occasional  liter- 
ary gains.  And  now  the  thought 
of  his  unfinished  poem  occurred  to 
him.  He  had  leisure  on  his  hands  ; 
he  needed  interest  and  occupation. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  inter- 
rupted work  with  renewed  energy, 
rising  to  it  like  a  giant  refreshed 
after  his  long  literary  repose.  He 
was  delighted  to  find  that  inspira- 
tion had  not  failed  him  ;  if  it  was 
less  feverishly  ardent,  perhaps  it 
was  all  the  more  healthy.  Fresh 
from  a  long  walk  or  ride,  he  would 
correct  and  revise  the  manuscript 
that  had  been  flung  aside  from  his 
feverish  fingers  in  these  vigils  in 
Jermyn  Street ;  and  as  he  took  up 
the  threads  he  had  dropped,  and 
as  he  retwisted  them,  to  his  infinite 
satisfaction  he  admired  his  own 
work.  In  a  rush  of  mingled  and 
melancholy  associations,  he  seemed 


to  recognise  the  vivid  truthfulness 
of  scenes  and  situations,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  portraiture  of  himself 
and  of  her  who  had  been  at  once 
the  pole-star  of  his  affections  and 
his  muse.  He  toned  down  the  ego- 
tism, he  touched  up  the  traits  of 
the  muse,  he  chastened  some  of  the 
more  audaciously  high-flown  meta- 
phors, and  generally  acted  the  un- 
sparing critic.  But  the  music  of 
his  verses  went  ringing  through  his 
soul,  and  the  chords  began  k>  vi- 
brate as  before,  though  more  calm- 
ly and  none  the  less  sweetly.  He 
changed  the  manner  of  his  treat- 
ment, though  not  the  themes ;  and 
again,  with  the  fancies  fast  gather- 
ing between  times  in  his  brain,  his 
fingers  flew  over  the  paper.  Work- 
ing early,  before  his  mother  was 
visible — and  late,  after  she  and  the 
household  had  retired  to  rest — he 
covered  the  ground  at  a  pace  which 
almost  startled  himself,  and  the 
work  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
conclusion.  Considering  that  the 
success  of  his  smaller  pieces  had 
paved  the  way,  he  began  to  dream 
of  fame  and  of  growing  popularity, 
and  of  driving  more  profitable  bar- 
gains with  the  booksellers.  In- 
deed one  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
not  the  least  eminent  in  "  the 
Row,"  chancing  to  hear  confiden- 
tially and  "  accidentally,"  through 
Jack  Yenables,  that  the  clever 
author  of  « The  Idylls  of  the  North' 
had  a  new  work  on  the  stocks,  had 
already  sent  him  a  diplomatic  note 
on  the  subject,  marked  "  private 
and  confidential."  And  he  hoped 
fondly  that,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  weeks,  he  might  make  his  final 
arrangements  in  the  matter,  on  his 
way  through  London  to  Sumatra. 
Should  his  '  Rosabelle '  have  the 
success  he  hoped,  it  would  be 
doubly  sweet  to  hear  of  it  where 
his  cousin,  his  bride,  could  wreathe 
the  laurels  for  his  brow ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  it  turn  out 
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that  he  had  deceived  himself,  Grace  — without  a  single  spoken  word 
might  be  trusted  to  console  him  — he  absolutely  confided  in  her 
for  the  disappointment.  For  now  affection. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. — A   LION    IN   LONDON. 


Leslie  went  to  London  a  month 
or  two  later,  although  not  with  the 
intention  of  starting  immediately 
for  Sumatra.  His  mother  was  still 
so  delicate,  that  he  did  not  dare 
to  exile  himself  to  the  antipodes. 
With  her  son  within  reach,  she 
was  likely  to  mend  and  do  well ; 
but  the  shock  of  an  indefinite  sep- 
aration might  slowly  though  surely 
prove  fatal.  Not  for  the  sake  of 
Grace  herself  could  he  have  left 
England  under  the  circumstances. 
Meanwhile,  and  tolerably  hopeful 
and  contented,  he  had  enough  to 
occupy  his  mind.  A  second  heavy 
call  had  been  made  by  the  bank 
liquidators,  and  under  the  fullest 
powers  of  attorney  from  his  uncle, 
he  had  been  realising  assets  to  meet 
the  payments.  That  was  disagree- 
able, though  not  unexpected;  and 
assuredly  the  business  was  emi- 
nently prosaic.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  his  poem  was  to  appear,  and 
his  publishers  were  even  more  san- 
guine of  success  than  the  author. 
It  had  been  submitted,  en  petit 
comite,  to  connoisseurs  of  name  and 
critics  of  culture.  The  general 
verdict  had  been  extraordinarily 
favourable,  and  even  the  objections 
were  rather  complimentary  than 
disparaging.  It  was  said  that  it 
shared  the  foolhardiness  as  well 
as  the  inspiration  of  genius  :  in  the 
pride  and  intoxication  of  unusual 
power,  the  poet  had  ventured  on 
liberties  with  the  public,  which  the 
public  might  either  resent  or  ap- 
prove. All  the  same,  anticipations 
in  literary  circles  were  excited,  and 
expectations  began  to  stand  on  tip- 
toe. The  publishers  had  offered 
liberal  terms,  though  contingent,  in 


some  degree,  on  the  success  of  the 
sale.  Big  men  as  they  were,  it  was 
important  to  them  that  the  book 
should  succeed,  and  they  had  done 
their  best  to  take  their  measures 
accordingly.  It  was  to  be  brought 
out  on  the  eve  of  the  session,  when 
the  town  was  beginning  to  fill. 
And  big  men  as  they  were,  they 
did  not  altogether  disdain  the  arts 
which  the  illustrious  Mr  Puff"  had 
reduced  to  a  science  in  '  The 
Critic.'  Editors  and  their  literary 
contributors,  half-confidentially  ad- 
mitted to  pleasant  little  sympo- 
sia, at  which  some  pages  from  the 
poem  gave  a  flavour  to  the  claret, 
proud  of  being  introduced  to  that 
cercle  intime,  printed  paragraphs 
that  were  provocative  when  not 
positively  flattering.  In  fact  it 
seemed  certain  that  the  production 
of  '  Rosabelle '  would  be  a  literary 
event,  and  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  usually  steady -going  author 
should  be  as  excited  on  the  subject 
as  many  other  people. 

Then,  setting  empty  vainglorious- 
ness  aside,  a  triumph  seemed  of 
no  little  consequence  to  him.  Like 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  other  liter- 
ary men  of  smaller  stature,  he  had 
always  set  a  low  value  on  literary 
fame  as  compared  to  more  prac- 
tical successes.  He  had  had  the 
blessed  good  fortune  to  win  his 
cousin's  love — at  least  he  hoped 
so ;  but  if -she  cast  in  her  lot  with 
his,  she  sacrificed  the  brilliant 
worldly  fortune  which  Jack  Ven- 
ables  could  certainly  have  offered 
her.  He  could  never  hope  to 
make  money  like  Mr  Jack;  but  at 
all  events,  he  might  offer  her  some- 
thing in  compensation.  Fame  and 
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even  flattery  would  be  grateful  to 
him,  could  he  lay  them  as  tributes 
at  her  feet.  Moreover,  high  poeti- 
cal fame  in  those  days  transformed 
itself  into  solid  pudding.  It  was 
not  as  in  the  times  when  the  Trou- 
badours were  merely  a  better  sort 
of  mendicants ;  when  the  Border 
minstrels  and  the  Highland  harpers 
were  satisfied  with  a  shake-down 
and  "  the  run  of  the  table."  If  he 
could  cash  a  handsome  cheque 
from  his  publishers  before  steam- 
ing to  the  south,  and  carry  the 
assurance  of  some  permanent  in- 
come from  his  copyright,  his  arrival 
would  be  all  the  more  welcome  to 
Moray,  and  possibly  none  the  less 
welcome  to  Grace ;  though  he  ac- 
quitted the  goddess  of  his  dreams 
of  any  possible  mercenary  motives. 
So  the  imaginative  and  poetical 
side  of  his  temperament  was  in  the 
ascendant  as  the  day  approached 
when  the  poem  was  to  appear. 
Lockhart  tells  us  that  Sir  Walter, 
in  similar  circumstances,  showed 
"  a  manly  indifference  to  the  fate 
of  his  literary  bantlings,"  as  when 
he  went  cruising  with  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Northern  Lights  among 
the  Hebrides,  when  Waverley 
was  about  to  issue  from  the  Bal- 
lantyne  Press.  Leslie  neither  felt 
nor  showed  so  much  manly  indiffer- 
ence ;  but  he  compromised.  He 
took  the  Lake  district  on  his  way 
from  the  Lothians  to  London  ;  and 
though  it  was  in  the  very  depth  of 
an  inclement  winter,  he  went  for 
some  days  beyond  reach  of  letters, 
and  refused  to  look  at  the  metro- 
politan papers.  It  was  an  odd 
feeling  that  possessed  him  when, 
subsequently  travelling  south,  he 
declined  to  deal  with  the  news- 
boys at  Lancaster  or  Rugby.  He 
felt  himself  a  fool ;  he  called  him- 
self a  coward :  all  the  same  he 
would  defer  the  eventful  moment. 
Yet  his  resolution  was  shaken  and 
his  mind  in  great  measure  set  at 
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ease  when  he  saw  a  poster  of  the 
'  Saturday  Review '  on  Messrs 
Smith's  bookstall  at  Rugby.  The 
place  of  honour  in  the  literary 
criticisms  was  given  to  '  Rosabelle, 
a  Poem,'  and  the  fact  told  much 
in  his  favour  in  every  way.  The 
Saturday  Reviewers  would  surely 
never  have  rushed  into  the  field, 
simply  to  anticipate  the  hangman's 
office,  with  a  book  that  only  de- 
served burning.  And  if  by  any 
chance  they  had  gone  out  of  >the 
way  to  pillory  him,  they  had  given 
him  an  eminently  complimentary 
advertisement  in  any  case. 

Unwontedly  excited,  rather 
thirsty  than  hungry,  though  the 
mercury  stood  at  28°  Fahr.,  the 
ordinarily  calm  Leslie  drove  to 
Jack  Venables's  rooms.  Jack  had 
earnestly  pressed  a  bed  upon  him  ; 
and  Ralph,  true  to  his  system  of 
self  -  sacrificing  economy,  had  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  though  rather 
against  his  will.  He  loved  inde- 
pendence before  all  things ;  but 
then  Jack  was  always  a  great  deal 
out  of  doors.  And  he  was  glad  he 
had  given  his  consent,  when  he  saw 
his  host's  unmistakable  pleasure. 
The  snug  dining  -  room,  with  its 
table  spread  for  a  tete-drtete  meal, 
was  set  out  as  for  a  little  fete. 

11  My  dear  fellow,"  exclaimed 
Leslie,  "  you  don't  mean  that  you 
have  kept  yourself  at  home  for  my 
sake  ?  you  don't  mean  that  you 
have  put  off  your  dinner  till  9.30  1 " 

"  Hang  it  all,  my  dear  Homer, 
let  us  have  no  mock  modesty.  It 
is  not  once  in  the  lifetime  of 
many  men  that  it  is  given  to  a 
humble  individual  to  welcome  so 
distinguished  a  guest,  my  dear 
Dante,  my  dear  Petrarch.  I  am 
not  over-strong  in  poetry — I  only 
re-echo  what  I  hear  on  all  sides, 
so  you  must  forgive  my  confounding 
my  complimentary  epithets.  You 
come  with  your  blushing  honours 
thick  upon  you  ;  and  upon  my  own 
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honour,  I  believe  that  they  are  still 
impalpable  to  the  wearer.  Can  I 
conceive  by  any  imaginary  chance 
that  you  have  looked  at  no  papers 
on  your  way  up  from  Cumber- 
land?" 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  have 
not  done  ;  and  now,  for  heaven's 
sake,  drop  hyperbole  and  be  seri- 
ous. To  tell  the  truth,  I  am 
anxious  about  the  book,  and  I  am 
sure  you  don't  want  to  trifle  with 
me."  ' 

"Not  for  worlds,  old  fellow," 
said  Jack,  becoming  serious  at 
once.  "  Though  I  could  hardly 
conceive,"  he  added,  with  a  smile, 
"  your  changing  parts  with  me,  and 
doing  precisely  what  I  might  have 
done  in  such  circumstances.  Well, 
in  a  single  word,  you  may  have 
gone  into  the  Lake  country  ob- 
scure, but  you  have  come  out  to 
find  yourself  famous.  Wordsworth 
had  not  a  chance  with  you.  Oh," 
he  went  on,  in  answer  to  a  depre- 
catory gesture  of  Ralph's,  "  don't 
think  I  am  chaffing.  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  arrange  precedence  between 
you  and  the  poets'  William — pos- 
sibly he  may  survive  as  a  classic 
when  you  have  been  shelved — all 
I  say  is,  that  he  had  to  pull  for  a 
generation  or  so  against  the  tide 
of  public  favour ;  while  you,  like 
Byron,  have  awakened  to  find  your- 
self a  celebrity.  And  how  proud 
Grace  will  be !  while  even  her 
father  will  feel  he  has  drawn  a 
prize  in  his  son-in-law.  But  here 
comes  the  dinner  in  good  time,  and 
I  for  one  am  hungry  enough." 

Which  was  more  than  Leslie 
was.  The  good  news,  in  the 
absence  of  all  details,  had  pretty 
nearly  deprived  him  of  appetite. 
He  drank  of  the  carefully  warmed 
claret  more  freely  than  was  his 
wont :  had  it  been  cognac  he  might 
have  been  gulping  it  down  without 
tasting  it.  They  had  changed  the 
subject  during  dinner,  but  his 


thoughts  were  far  away ;  and  Jack, 
while  the  servant  was  in  the  room, 
only  talked  for  talking's  sake. 
When  the  man  left  them  to  the 
decanters  and  the  devilled  biscuits, 
Jack  stepped  to  the  side-table  and 
threw  a  dozen  journals  before  Les- 
lie. From  the  '  Times '  down  to 
the — from  motives  of  prudence  we 
will  not  say  what — all  had  treated 
the  poem  with  marvellous  promp- 
titude. One  or  two  had  hurriedly 
reviewed  it  the  very  day  after 
publication.  It  might  be  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  astute  diplo- 
macy of  Messrs  Tonson  ;  all  the 
same,  it  was  a  most  sensational  suc- 
cess for  an  almost  maiden  author. 
Leslie  was  quite  quick  -  witted 
enough  to  see  that  those  who  were 
envious  of  long-established  reputa- 
tions had  malevolently  taken  ad- 
vantage of  an  opportunity  to  exalt 
a  new  aspirant.  They  condemned 
by  contrast  the  rugged  ness  of  one 
bard,  who  seemed  like  the  Car- 
thaginian hero  to  make  his  way 
through  philosophical  mountains 
by  the  free  use  of  vinegar  which 
set  palates  on  edge.  They  pointed 
the  moral  of  the  mawkish  senti- 
mentality of  another,  who  was 
descending  the  wrong  side  of  the 
heights  he  had  climbed,  in  the 
character  of  a  lean  and  slippered 
pantaloon.  Leslie's  good  sense  felt 
that  they  were  likely  to  make  him 
ridiculous ;  but  all  the  same,  that 
he  should  have  been  raised  to 
such  a  standard  of  comparison  was 
flattering. 

"  So  you  see,  my  dear  old  fel- 
low, you  really  are  a  celebrity," 
said  Jack,  who  had  been  watching 
him  as  he  ran  over  the  pages  with 
curious  though  affectionate  sympa- 
thy. "  Let  me  make  the  most  of 
this  evening,  while  I  have  you  to 
myself.  To-morrow,  when  you 
show  yourself  in  Pall  Mall  or  Pa- 
ternoster Row,  you  will  be  caught 
up  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  which  will 
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whirl  you  away  to  the  heights  of 
Olympus,  in  a  Milky  Way  of  cards 
of  invitation." 

"  Confound  the  metaphors  which 
you  confound  yourself,  Jack. 
Seriously,  I  am  very  thankful  for 
all  this,  though  of  course  I  know 
that  all  the  flattery  and  exaggerat- 
ed praise  may  only  end  in  a  reac- 
tion. I  did  think  there  was  real 
stuff  in  the  poem  :  so  far  I  believe 
the  reviewers  to  be  in  the  right. 
In  fact  everything  depended  on 
how  it  struck  their  fancy.  I  was 
treading  a  bridge  of  Al  Sirat,  be- 
tween praise  and  utter  perdition. 
The  chances  of  the  cards  have 
turned  up  trumps,  and  so  far  I  am 
inexpressibly  grateful.  But,  be- 
tween ourselves,  Messrs  Tonson 
have  been  hard  at  work  in  all  this ; 
and  you,  who  have  had  free  admis- 
sion behind  the  scenes,  must  know 
how  much  humbug  there  may  be 
in  a  seeming  triumph." 

"  Very  likely.  But  there  is  no 
such  smoke  without  poetic  fire ;  and 
now  that  the  hacks  of  Grub  Street 
have  been  sent  to  the  knacker's 
yard  generations  ago,  no  publishers 
in  London  have  the  critics  at  their 
command.  Quite  the  contrary  : 
and,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  it  is 
the  critics  who  sometimes  sit  upon 
the  publishers.  Let  us  allow,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  you  are  not 
quite  the  Homer  or  the  Dante  I 
hailed  you,  nevertheless  you  are 
a  poet  who,  under  extraordinary 
disadvantages,  as  you  and  I  know, 
has  given  brilliant  promise  of  some 
day  arriving  at  immortality. 
Meantime,  if  you  only  make  your 
hay  while  the  sun  shines,  you  are 
likely  to  have  your  bread  pretty 
thickly  buttered :  meantime,  too, 
you  may  have  the  run  of  the 
drawing-rooms  and  dinner-tables 
through  the  season  as  a  lion  of  un- 
rivalled pretensions  and  propor- 
tions :  meantime,  if  you  were  not 
most  unhappily  pre-engaged,  you 
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might  make  a  wife  of  some  well- 
tochered  maiden  in  May  fair." 

Mr  Venables  spoke  the  truth ; 
nor  did  his  sagacity  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world  deceive  him. 
Within  a  fortnight  after  his  ar- 
rival in  town,  the  young  rhymer 
of  Roodholm  had  become  a  noto- 
riety. The  friendly  head  of  his  pub- 
lishing firm,  who  knew  everybody 
worth  the  knowing,  gave  a  little 
dinner  of  eight  in  his  honour.  Lord 
Tancred  offered  him  the  choice*  of 
any  number  of  his  Mondays,  at  all  or 
any'of  which  he  hoped  to  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  our  northern  friend 
at  his  breakfasts.  He  had  appli- 
cations from  photographers  to  pho- 
tograph him,  and  when  these  were 
civilly  declined,  a  negative  of  a 
very  unflattering  carte-de-visite  of 
his  was  produced  somehow,  freely 
reproduced,  and  industriously  par- 
aded in  the  shop-windows.  Nor 
was  that  all.  Having  been  per- 
suaded to  go  to  a  dinner  given  in 
honour  of  the  literary  guild  at  the 
Mansion  House,  there  he  met  Sir 
Stamford  Scraper.  It  was  nothing 
that  Sir  Stamford  was  demonstra- 
tively cordial  —  that  might  have 
been  expected ;  but  Sir  Stamford 
begged  the  secretary  to  the  Resi- 
dent of  Sarambang  to  name  a 
day  for  dining  with  him,  when 
"  he  would  endeavour  to  get  some 
people  of  distinction  to  meet 
him."  Naturally  Sir  Stamford  did 
not  speak  of  agreeable  people,  but 
"  people  of  distinction."  That 
seemed  a  strange  anomaly ;  it  was 
something  like  the  sun-god  stoop- 
ing from  his  sphere  that  the  chair- 
man of  a  great  commercial  corpo- 
ration should  actually  arrange  a 
dinner  of  "people  of  distinction," 
to  meet  the  private  secretary  of  one 
of  the  Company's  employes.  It  was 
a  phenomenon  and  an  ominous  sign 
of  the  times,  when  literature  was 
coming  to  the  front  through  the 
crowds  of  the  worshippers  of  mam- 
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mon  ;  and  so  Sir  Stamford  seemed 
to  feel  it.  He  overflowed  with 
courtesy  to  his  celebrated  guest, 
and  yet  he  was  in  a  painfully  false 
position.  Presenting  Leslie  to 
Lord  This  or  to  Sir  Croesus  That, 
he  dropped  altogether  the  origin 
of  their  acquaintance.  It  was  not 
the  secretary  of  the  Company  in 
partibus  that  he  was  entertaining, 
but  the  illustrious  young  poet,  "  of 
whom,  of  course,  you  have  heard," 
the  owner  of  a  good  property  in 
the  Lothians.  But  when  his 
guests  took  leave,  after  rather  a 
pleasant  evening,  Sir  Stamford  laid 
a  finger  on  Leslie's  arm — 

"  Come  down  into  my  snuggery 
for  half  an  hour,  Mr  Leslie.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  improve  our 
acquaintance,  and  have  a  chat  over 
a  cigar  before  we  turn  in." 

Leslie  had  become  half  an  orien- 
tal by  virtue  of  his  engagement  to 
the  Company.  And  he  might  have 
answered,  "To  hear  is  to  obey," 
in  the  language  of  the  'Arabian 
Nights.'  He  followed  his  "  mas- 
ter" into  the  smoking-room,  feel- 
ing himself  in  an  oddly  inconsistent 
position.  His  magnificent  host  had 
been  almost  toadying  him,  and  yet 
the  man  had  been  his  benefactor, 
and  was  still  his  patron. 

Sir  Stamford  felt  precisely  simi- 
larly, though  he  approached  the  posi- 
tion from  an  opposite  point  of  view. 
In  a  general  way,  he  did  not  think 
much  of  poets  :  they  seemed  poor 
creatures,  who  had  better  be  locked 
up  at  Colney  Hatch,  or  in  private 
lunatic  asylums,  if  their  families 
had  the  means  of  providing  for 
them  there.  But  this  particular 
poet  belonged  to  a  peculiar  species, 
and,  in  fact,  appeared  to  be  a  phoe- 
nix. He  was  courted  by  peers  and 
wealthy  men  ;  he  was  honoured  at 
the  Mansion-House  table.  Strange 
to  say,  he  had  a  business-like  head 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  was  as 
much  at  home  in  figures  as  in  hex- 


ameters. And  holding  him  to  the 
engagement  he  must  be  thinking 
of  throwing  up  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  Sumatra  Colonisation 
Company,  and  a  credit  to  Sir  Stam- 
ford Scraper.  They  did  hold  him,  to 
be  sure,  by  his  attachment  to  Miss 
Moray ;  but  that  was  a  thread 
which  might  snap  at  any  instant, 
when  a  score  of  other  girls  were  sure 
to  be  dragging  at  it.  Well,  if  the 
secretary  once  deliberately  decided 
on  it,  he  would  break  away  in 
any  case ;  if  not,  it  might  be  well 
to  strengthen  the  ground -tackle. 
For  even  if  Mr  Leslie  still  contem- 
plated a  voyage  to  the  East,  he 
might  prefer  to  go  in  the  capac- 
ity of  the  travelling  gentleman. 
So  Sir  Stamford  took  the  bull 
by  the  horns,  and  went  bluntly 
to  the  point. 

"  I  never  suspected,  as  you 
may  suppose,"  he  said,  awkwardly 
enough,  "  that  Mr  Moray,  in  ap- 
pointing a  secretary,  was  engaging 
a  budding  Milton.  I  scarcely  like 
to  suggest  that  you  should  stick  to 
your  engagement,  and  yet  I  should 
be  extremely  sorry  were  you  to 
give  it  up.  We  need  men  of  your 
talent  in  the  East  there;  and  I  need 
not  say  it  shall  not  be  a  trifle  in 
the  way  of  pecuniary  arrangements 
that  will  stand  against  our  con- 
tinuing to  count  on  your  assist- 
ance." 

Another  man,  puffed  up  with 
a  new-born  sense  of  importance, 
and  foreseeing  unexpected  proba- 
bilities of  filling  his  purse,  might 
have  resented  the  tone, — and  Les- 
lie was  especially  sensitive  to  any 
want  of  refinement.  But  he  re- 
membered that  the  pompous  chair- 
man had  stood  his  friend,  when  the 
kindness  that  was  offered  had  seem- 
ed all  in  all  to  him.  Even  now  it 
might  be  much  to  him  rejoining  his 
love  in  a  capacity  that  made  him 
one  of  the  family.  The  good  wine 
might  have  had  something  to  do 
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with  it;  but  he  resolved  to  take 
Sir  Stamford  into  his  confidence — 
and  it  was  possibly  the  wisest  thing 
he  could  have  done. 

"  Perhaps  you  know  enough  of 
me  already,  Sir  Stamford,  to  believe 
I  shall  do  the  best  I  can  for  you  in 
every  case.  But  for  personal  rea- 
sons, which  you  may  possibly  sus- 
pect, I  am  anxious  to  remain  on 
the  strength  of  your  establishment. 
I  trust  that  the  state  of  my  mother's 
health  will  admit  of  my  starting 
for  Sarambang  very  shortly.  And 
if  you  will  continue  to  allow  me 
some  licence  about  leaving,  I  shall 


beg  you  to  say  nothing  as  to  an 
increase  of  pay.  I  owe  you  a  per- 
sonal debt  of  gratitude." 

"  Say  no  more,  my  dear  sir ;  say 
no  more  ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Stamford, 
in  great  jubilation.  "You  are  one  of 
the  men  whom  no  success  can  spoil; 
and  you  are  such  a  treasure  as  the 
Company  is  too  happy  to  possess. 
We  are  friends,  I  hope,  from  this 
night  forward :  it  is  I,  the  chair- 
man, who  tell  you  so ;  and  neither 
you  nor  your  uncle,  nor  yet  that 
very  pretty  cousin  of  yours,  shall 
have  cause  to  regret  your  candour, 
if  I  can  help  it." 


CHAPTER   XXXII. — "JACK   HAS   AN   INSPIRATION." 


We  should  be  doing  Mr  Venables 
injustice  if  we  let  it  be  supposed 
that  he  was  in  any  way  jealous  of 
his  friend's  new-born  fame.  It 
was  very  much  the  reverse.  Jack 
seemed  to  take  Ralph's  success  as 
his  own,  and  was  never  weary  of 
sounding  his  praises.  He  began 
to  correspond  regularly  with  his 
cousin  Grace,  telling  her  much 
that  Ralph's  modesty  suppressed; 
and  he  enclosed  many  laudatory 
articles  from  the  newspapers,  which 
the  maiden  might  twist  if  she 
pleased  into  chaplets  for  her  lover's 
brow.  He  insinuated  delicately 
how,  reading  between  the  lines, 
Grace  might  see  that  Ralph  was 
making  her  "  famous  by  his  pen." 
"And  when  he  joins  you  in  that 
savage  principality  of  yours,"  Jack 
went  on,  "he  is  just  the  fellow, 
like  the  poetical  marquis,  to  make 
you  '  glorious  with  his  sword.' 
Though  I  trust  devoutly  he  may 
never  have  the  chance :  were  it 
otherwise,  I  should  volunteer  for 
his  travelling  companion."  Little 
did  he  think  when  he  penned  these 
light  words,  that  circumstances 
would  soon  give  them  sinister 
meaning. 


He  wrote  Moray  too,  and  his 
letters  to  the  man  of  action  were 
the  complement  of  those  he  dashed 
off  to  the  young  lady.  Short, 
serious,  and  well  considered,  he 
dwelt  upon  the  poet's  phenomenal 
success,  so  far  as  both  fame  and 
lucre  were  concerned.  "  The  bet- 
ter I  know  him,  the  more  I  love 
him  :  he  is  one  of  those  fellows 
that  no  flattery  can  spoil,  and 
of  flattery  he  is  likely  to  have 
more  than  enough.  To  me,  who 
know  his  business  qualities  so 
well,  it  appears  strange  that  any 
man  can  be  so  doubly  gifted — so 
marvellously  double-sided,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression.  Everybody  in. 
turn  is  eager  to  make  a  lion  of 
him ;  but  I  need  hardly  say  his 
heart  is  not  in  the  Highlands, 
but  in  Sumatra.  When  he  comes 
out  to  you,  you  will  find  him  more 
modest  than  before — ready,  as  he 
is  able,  to  help  you  in  everything. 
Even  that  pompous  old  fool  Sir 
Stamford  admits  that  his  going 
out  as  a  subordinate  is  sending 
a  razor-blade  to  do  the  work  of  a 
jungle- axe  ;  but  we  know  that  the 
appointment  is  nominal  and  pro- 
visional ;  and  as  for  Ralph,  I  need 
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hardly  say,  he  would  not  exchange 
it  to  be  Governor-General  of  India 
or  the  Grand  Lama.  In  all  sin- 
cerity, my  dear  uncle,  had  she 
sought  the  world  over,  my  cousin 
could  hardly  have  chosen  more 
happily.  She  will  marry  a  man 
among  men,  and  the  best  of  all 
possible  husbands.  In  all  sincerity 
I  feel  a  double  smart  of  sorrow  and 
of  shame,  when  I  remember  that  I 
once  put  myself  forward  as  his 
rival.  But  that  is  past  and  gone, 
and  if  I  am  not  best  man  at  the 
wedding,  it  will  only  be  because, 
as  I  trust,  he  will  soon  get  married 
in  the  Indies." 

No :  Mr  Venables  was  far,  in- 
deed, from  being  envious.  It  was 
amusing  and  almost  touching  to 
see  the  friends  together :  Jack,  re- 
specting Leslie  for  his  practical 
qualities,  reverenced  a  genius  which 
he  felt  to  be  removed  above  his 
sphere,  and  perhaps  exaggerated 
the  rarity  of  gifts  to  which  he  made 
no  sort  of  pretension  ;  while  Ralph 
retained  his  old  honest  admiration 
for  Jack  as  one  of  the  fellows  who 
seem  born  to  succeed,  by  energy, 
audacity,  and  fertility  of  resource. 
Besides  which,  in  the  nobility  of 
his  own  nature,  he  did  even  exces- 
sive justice  to  Jack's  undoubted 
generosity.  Here  was  a  youth 
who,  though  honourable  and  high- 
spirited,  had  never  made  much 
pretence  to  very  lofty  principles. 
Thinking  less  of  the  means  than  of 
the  ends  at  which  he  was  driving, 
under  such  training  as  that  of  the 
veteran  Winstanley  he  might  well 
have  become  prematurely  and  most 
selfishly  worldly.  Yet  what  had 
Jack's  conduct  been  towards  him- 
self 1  A  consistent  course  of  self- 
abnegation  and  self-sacrifice.  If 
Jack  did  owe  him  a  life,  he  had 
paid  the  debt  a  dozen  times  over. 
He  had  not  only  given  him  Grace, 
doing  the  utmost  in  his  power  to 
forward  the  marriage.  But  what 
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struck  Ralph  as  almost  more  re- 
markable, .lark  had  laid  aside  the 
vanity  and  self-sufficiency  which 
had  once  been  his  most  conspicuous 
foibles.  In  their  familiar  relations, 
he  had  fallen  so  entirely  into  the 
second  place,  that  Leslie  was  often 
positively  embarrassed  by  the  tacit 
flattery  which  was  so  obviously 
sincere.  While,  when  they  were 
together  in  public,  Jack  almost  for- 
got himself,  and  was  always  push- 
ing his  modest  friend  to  the  front, 
till  Leslie  would  feel  bound  to 
move  and  speak,  simply  that  he 
might  escape  the  well  -  intended 
pressure.  In  fact,  the  pair  were 
become  a  Pylades  and  Orestes, 
though  with  none  of  the  effusive- 
ness of  these  heroes  of  classical 
tragedy. 

No  :  Mr  Venables  was  so  far  from 
being  envious,  that  he  was  rather 
revolving  like  a  modest  satellite 
round  the  new  constellation  that 
had  arisen  above  the  literary  hori- 
zon. Or,  to  change  the  figure,  if 
he  was  not  resting  on  his  oars — for 
inaction  was  abhorrent  to  his  active 
nature — he  had  never  before  taken 
his  pulling  so  leisurely.  And  he 
might  have  taken  things  as  quietly 
for  some  time  longer,  to  go  off 
sooner  or  later  in  one  of  his  spurts, 
had  it  not  been  for  somebody  who 
was  beginning  to  work  upon  him, 
though  as  yet  he  was  unconscious 
of  the  influence. 

Julia  Winstanley  was  a  hand- 
some girl,  and  Jack  and  she,  as  I 
have  said,  had  always  lived  in  the 
utmost  good-fellowship.  But  Jack, 
with  all  his  energy,  was  one  of  the 
men  who  feel  bound  to  give  vent 
to  the  affections  in  some  shape. 
He  indulged  in  flirtations  when 
pretty  girls  crossed  his  path,  just 
as  he  was  civil  to  City  men  on 
principle.  But  he  craved  for 
something  better  and  more  com- 
forting; and  when  he  longed  for 
consolation  after  losing  Grace,  he 
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began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  fill- 
ing the  void.  It  had  never  oc- 
curred to  him  to  make  love  to 
Julia  Winstanley,  although  un- 
doubtedly there  were  great  temp- 
tations, and  worldly  wisdom  might 
have  whispered  that  it  was  advis- 
able. But  somehow  he  sought  her 
society  more,  and  the  opportunities 
presented  themselves  each  hour  of 
the  day ;  while  Miss  Winstanley, 
who  was  Jack's  junior  by  only 
eighteen  months,  felt  herself  to  be 
filling  the  place  of  a  mother  to 
him.  She  had  been  much  pleased 
by  his  conduct  at  Glenconan,  where 
he  had  anticipated  her  wishes  by 
offering  himself  to  Grace,  and  by 
placing  his  means  and  his  pros- 
pects at  the  disposition  of  Grace's 
father.  She  had  been  no  less 
pleased  by  the  resignation  with 
which  he  had  let  Grace  go ;  and 
by  the  manly  firmness  he  had  dis- 
played in  his  character  of  rejected 
admirer.  And  she  had  appreci- 
ated, if  she  could  not  altogether 
understand,  the  generosity  with 
which  he  had  been  singing  the 
praises  of  Leslie. 

All  the  same,  she  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  that  sort  of  thing 
had  been  carried  quite  far  enough. 
Leslie  was  the  special  property 
of  her  friend  Grace,  and  heaven 
knew  that  she  did  not  grudge 
the  poet  to  the  exile.  But  then 
Jack  Venables  was  likewise  a 
friend :  the  protege  in  some  sense 
of  herself  as  well  as  her  father : 
and  it  seemed  to  her  high  time 
that  Jack  should  assert  himself  by 
another  of  those  coups  which  had 
gone  so  far  to  advance  him. 

Considering  the  direction  whither 
their  friendship  was  apparently 
tending,  it  was  one  of  the  ordinary 
pieces  of  luck  of  this  favourite 
of  fortune  that  he  should  have 
snatched  the  game  out  of  Miss 
Winstanley's  hands.  It  is  true 
that  it  was  she  who  gave  the  hint 
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on  which  he  chivalrously  acted, 
and  that  she  consequently  came  to 
regard  his  exploit  as  that  of  a 
champion  vowed  to  her  service. 

The  hint  came  casually  of  a 
conversation  at  a  little  dinner  at 
Lord  Wrekin's.  The  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  entertained 
one  or  two  of  his  illustrious  col- 
leagues, with  his  brother,  his  sis- 
ter -  in  -  law,  and  their  daughter. 
The  private  secretary  was  there, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  cousse. 
Eight  people  were  seated  at  a 
round  table,  so  equally  of  course 
the  conversation  had  become  gen- 
eral. The  Ministry  of  the  day 
was,  at  the  moment,  by  no  means 
in  exuberant  spirits.  By  -  elec- 
tions had  been  going  against  them : 
and  opposition  and  independent 
journals  alike  had  been  arguing, 
with  great  plausibility,  that  the 
drift  of  public  opinion  was  setting 
steadily  against  the  Government 
policy.  In  ordinary  circumstances 
Lord  Wrekin  would  have  cared 
little.  He  was  a  Whig  of  the 
ancient  Whigs ;  the  Cabinet  was 
far  too  Radical  to  please  him,  and 
he  would  really  rather  have  voted 
any  day  with  Lord  Salisbury  than 
with  Lord  Granville.  But  he 
clung  to  his  office,  for  he  loved  its 
dignity  ;  the  drift  of  the  elections 
disgusted  him — and  he  had  spoken 
his  mind  pretty  strongly. 

"  All  very  true,"  remarked  the 
War  Minister.  "  But  as  you 
know,  we  cannot  help  ourselves 
in  the  meantime.  The  time  for 
a  stand  may  come,  meanwhile  we 
can  only  temporise.  But  I  agree 
that  this  run  of  ill  luck  in  the  con- 
stituencies is  singularly  unfortu- 
nate. There  is  Baliyslattery  too ; 
that  must  go  to  the  Home- Rulers 
of  course :  not  that  it  greatly  sig- 
nifies, since  no  one  looks  for  any- 
thing else.  By  the  by,  I  ought, 
perhaps,  to  beg  your  pardon  for 
touching  on  the  subject,  since  your 
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family  had  so  much  to  say  to  it 
before  the  Ballot  Bill." 

Indeed  it  was  a  sore  subject  with 
Lord  Wrckin.  Ballyslattery  was 
a  small  seaport  in  Wexford  county, 
which  used  to  thrive  tant  bien  que 
trial  by  its  smuggling  rather  than 
its  deep-sea  fishing.  The  Winstaii- 
leys  had  considerable  property  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  they  di- 
vided the  leaseholds  and  the  in- 
fluence in  the  borough  with  the 
O'Geoghans,  an  ancient  sept  of 
the  aboriginal  Celts,  who  were 
likewise  large  landowners.  By  an 
amicable  arrangement,  one  family 
and  the  other  had  always  returned 
alternate  members  for  the  town. 
But  the  O'Geoghans  had  beggared 
themselves  as  the  Winstanleys 
had  grown  wealthier ;  and  in  the 
latter  times  before  the  Land 
League  agitation  and  the  ballot, 
Ballyslattery  had  become  pretty 
nearly  a  pocket  -  borough.  The 
Winstanleys  had  always  had  to 
nurse  and  to  canvass,  but  with 
canvassing  and  nursing  they  car- 
ried their  man.  Nowadays  all 
that  had  been,  changed.  There  was 
a  small  and  respectable  minority  of 
voters  who  bitterly  regretted  the 
old  state  of  things.  For  nowa- 
days, if  you  wished  to  give  a  dog 
— or  a  candidate — a  bad  name, 
you  had  only  to  send  him  into  the 
streets  at  election  time  in  a  collar 
bearing  Lord  Wrekin's  badge. 

"Ay!  there  is  Ballyslattery!" 
ejaculated  the  host,  with  a  wry  face, 
as  if  he  had  washed  down  a  bad 
olive  with  a  mouthful  of  corked 
Lafitte.  "There  is  Ballyslattery, 
a  borough  that,  as  I  may  say,  we 
made.  I  should  be  in  easier  cir- 
cumstances to-day,  Wilfred,  as  you 
know,"  turning  to  his  brother, 
"  had  not  our  father  spent  a  little 
fortune  on  the  place.  He  did  half 
the  harbour-works  at  his  own  ex- 
pense ;  he  wrung  a  vote  out  of  the 
Melbourne  Cabinet,  which  built 
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the  breakwater,  and  made  Bally- 
slattery almost  a  harbour  of  refuge 
And  Wilfred  there,  among  the 
other  irons  he  keeps  in  the  fire, 
has  been  promoting  lines  of  packets 
to  the  Bristol  Channel." 

"Nor  have  I  done  very  badly 
with  them,"  remarked  Wilfred, 
parenthetically. 

"That  may  be,"  rejoined  his 
brother,  peevishly.  "  Trust  you  for 
always  knowing  on  which  side  to 
butter  your  bread.  Anyhow,  we 
Winstanleys  have  made  Bally- 
slattery, and  from  being  a  rickle 
of  weather-beaten  hovels,  it  has  be- 
come a  respectable  and  civilised 
town.  What  is  our  reward  1  We 
got  it  a  municipal  charter,  by  the 
way,  and  the  watchword  of  the 
corporation  is  'war  to  the  knife' 
with  the  family  of  Winstanley. 
The  present  mayor  is  the  very 
Phelim  O'Callaghan,  whom  we  had 
prosecuted,  fined,  and  imprisoned 
for  smuggling." 

"  No  bad  reason  for  his  being  in 
bitter  opposition,"  thought  Jack, 
though  the  Minister  at  War  was 
civilly  sympathetic. 

"  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is, 
that  for  the  forthcoming  election 
there  are  no  fewer  than  four  can- 
didates, and  each  and  every  one 
of  the  four  abuses  me  more  sav- 
agely than  the  others." 

"  Who  may  they  be,  and  what 
are  their  politics  1 "  inquired  the 
mild  -  spoken  Minister  of  Public 
Education,  who  had  been  modestly 
waiting  to  put  in  a  word. 

"  Who  are  they,  and  what  are 
their  politics  ?  Why,  first,  to  give 
place  to  rank  and  descent,  there  is 
Cornelius  O'Geoghan,  a  cadet  of 
that  fraternity  of  mendicants  who 
fights  for  his  own  hand  and  for 
some  State  provision ;  who  has  not 
the  faintest  chance  of  coming  in  ; 
but  who  will,  nevertheless,  have 
considerable  support  from  out-vot- 
ers in  the  suburban  baronies.  Then 
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there  is  Bodkin,  the  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  '  Ballyslattery 
Watchfire,'  who  preaches  sedition, 
who  believes  in  nothing,  but  who 
may  have  more  or  less  backing  from 
the  subscribers  to  his  journal. 
There  is  Blake,  who  believes  in 
everything ;  who  had  a  visitation 
from  the  Virgin  only  last  year ; 
who  would  revive  the  Inquisition, 
should  he  ever  have  the  chance ; 
and  who  is  the  pet  of  the  bishop 
and  the  superior  clergy.  But  the 
man  who  will  indubitably  win,  is 
an  assistant  -  secretary  and  book- 
keeper from  the  late  Land  League 
offices  in  Dublin.  Timothy  Regan 
is  his  confounded  name  :  he  is  the 
son  and  the  pupil  of  a  hedge-school- 
master ;  he  was  locked  up  for  half 
a  year  in  a  lunatic  ward  in 
Swift's  hospital ;  he  came  out  to 
stump  the  county  of  Wexford,  and 
to  agitate  behind  the  bars  in  the 
Dublin  public  -  houses.  He  is  a 
protege  of  Parnell's ;  he  is  the 
darling  of  his  fellow-countrymen ; 
and  he  will  infallibly  be  sent  up 
to  "Westminster  as  a  senator,  to 
shelter  behind  the  privileges  of 
Parliament,  and  be  treated  as  a 
gentleman  by  the  Speaker." 

The  War  Minister  having 
said  something  commonplace  and 
calming,  discreetly  let  the  subject 
drop.  Lord  Wrekin,  remembering 
that  he  had  uncourteously  excited 
himself,  was  only  too  glad  to  let  it 
go.  After  all,  the  loss  of  their  seat 
of  Ballyslattery  was  one  of  those 
irremediable  evils  that  must  be 
acquiesced  in. 

But  his  niece  had  been  knitting 
her  brows,  and  had  gone  into  the 
drawing-room,  pensive  and  ab- 
stracted. It  was  but  natural  that 
Mr  Venables  should  be  attracted  to 
her  side,  seeing  that  they  were  the 
only  two  young  people  in  the  party. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it  1 "  she 
asked,  abruptly. 

"  Think  of  what  ?  " 


"Why,  of  this  Ballyslattery 
election." 

"  What  should  I  think  of  it,  un- 
less that  if  any  Saxon  wished  to 
test  the  thickness  of  his  skull,  he 
had  better  be  present  there  at  the 
nomination  or  on  annunciation 
day!" 

"  Oh,"  was  all  Miss  Winstanley's 
answer ;  and  she  took  to  turn- 
ing over  a  volume  of  etchings  on 
which  she  proceeded  to  comment ; 
nor  did  she  deign  one  other  werd 
on  the  election,  neither  to  the 
surprise  nor  the  perplexity  of  Mr 
Yenables. 

Next  morning  he  presented 
himself  to  his  patron  and  official 
chief  before  the  breakfast  things 
had  been  cleared  away. 

"  Are  there  any  fresh  news  about 
the  Irish  election?"  was  his  first 
question. 

"  Nothing  of  consequence.  How 
should  there  be  ?  Only,  another 
candidate  has  come  forward,  pro- 
fessing dynamite  doctrines,  which 
will  probably  bring  him  within  the 
clutch  of  the  police.  I  have  a  tele- 
gram from  my  agent." 

"Ah  well,  my  lord,  I  come  to  pro- 
pose a  sixth  candidate, — to  ask  a 
letter  to  your  agent,  which  may  be 
an  answer  to  his  telegram,  and  to 
beg  a  short  leave  of  absence." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  Mr  Venables," 
answered  his  lordship,  after  some 
moments  of  reflection — "  no,  no ; 
it  will  never  do.  You  would  only 
make  a  fool  of  yourself,  and  get 
your  head  broken  several  times 
over." 

"  With  all  deference  to  your 
local  knowledge,  and  to  your  great- 
er experience,  I  am  by  no  means 
so  sure  of  that,  my  lord.  After 
what  you  told  us  last  night,  the  con- 
flicting interests  seem  to  be  so  many 
and  so  various,  that  any  one  really 
Conservative,  though  he  might  call 
himself  Whig,  should  have  a  fair 
chance  of  slipping  in." 
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Jack  paused  for  a  moment  over 
this  ambiguous  profession  of  po- 
litical faith ;  but  Lord  Wrekin 
merely  smiled.  Member  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  as  he  was, 
his  own  opinions  were  not  far  re- 
moved from  those  of  the  Carlton, 
and  he  felt  with  Jack  that  the 
days  were  drawing  nigh  when 
genuine  Conservatism  arrayed 
against  Radicalism  and  Socialism 
might  meet  at  a  great  battle  of 
Armageddon. 

Jack  marked  the  smile  and  went 
on. 

"  As  you  said  last  night,  the 
candidate  of  the  Parnellites  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  ono  who  is 
really  dangerous.  May  I  ask,  by 
the  way,  for  it  is  of  vital  import- 
ance, whether  your  agent  has  both 
brains  and  courage ;  whether  he 
is  a  man  with  pluck  as  well  as 
sagacity  1 " 

"  Fitzgerald  has  both.  I  can 
answer  for  him." 

"  Very  well ;  then  all  should  be 
comparatively  smooth  sailing.  We 
contrive  to  keep  the  rival  candi- 
dates in  the  field,  or  most  of  them, 
which  is  de  bonne  guerre,  and 
strictly  honourable  as  political 
strategy,  and  we  fight  this  seat  of 
Ballyslattery  by  bringing  each  in- 
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dependent  voter  to  the  poll  who 
dreads  the  prospect  of  proscription 
and  a  war  of  races,  and  objects  to 
sending  up  a  delegate  of  the  dregs 
of  the  populace." 

"  Whether  you  win  or  lose,  you 
will  assuredly  have  your  head 
broken,  my  good  boy." 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  remind  you 
that  that  is  my  affair.  I  hope  my 
head  may  be  patched  up  before  the 
expiration  of  my  leave  of  absence. 
Seriously,  Lord  Wrekin,  I  believe 
I  can  snatch  the  seat,  and  it  is 
worth  risking  something  in  so 
good  a  cause." 

Lord  Wrekin  was  not  prepared 
to  dispute  that  proposition.  After 
all,  Jack,  though  a  useful  secre- 
tary, was  his  secretary  and  not 
his  son.  And  had  he  been  his 
son  and  heir,  as  he  told  himself 
very  nobly,  he  would  never  have 
scrupled  to  venture  him  on  such 
a  forlorn  -  hope  —  especially  had 
he  gone  fighting  the  battle  of 
the  Winstanleys.  If  he  did  not 
give  him  his  blessing,  he  yielded 
assent ;  he  gave  him  good  wishes 
and  letters  of  introduction ;  and 
he  insisted,  moreover,  as  matter 
of  business  between  man  and  man, 
on  opening  Jack  a  credit  with  the 
family  bankers. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. — THE    BATTLE    OF   BALLYSLATTERY. 


I  shall  be  brief  with  the  Bally- 
slattery election,  for  it  is  but 
an  episode,  as  I  am  aware;  but 
then  it  is  an  episode  with  a 
bearing  on  the  story.  For  Jack 
fought  the  battle  less  from  ambi- 
tion or  as  a  political  gladiator,  than 
as  the  champion  of  a  fair  lady. 
And  whether  he  should  decide  to 
profit  by  his  devotion  or  not,  his 
chivalrous  adventure  gained  him 
both  gratitude  and  admiration. 

It  only  wanted  five  days  of  the 
nomination,  and  the  citizens  of 


the  flourishing  Wexford  seaport 
were  already  in  extremely  warm 
water,  fast  poppling  up  to  the 
boiling  -  point.  The  police  had 
been  strengthened  by  drafts  from 
the  surrounding  districts  ;  and 
two  additional  companies  of  the 
second  battalion  of  the  Mid- 
Lothian  Regiment  had  taken  up 
their  quarters  in  the  rambling 
barracks.  Notwithstanding  which, 
the  playful  spirit  of  the  local  poli- 
ticians was  breaking  bounds  night 
after  night.  It  was  breaking 
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windows  as  well,  as  the  electors 
suspected  of  constitutional  leanings 
found  to  their  oost ;  and  heaven 
only  knew  what  might  happen. 
"  Glory  be  to  God  !  "  ejaculated 
the  corporation  of  the  glaziers 
piously,  rubbing  their  hands  over 
incalculable  reparations  of  dam- 
ages, as  the  "boys"  grew  more 
boisterous.  At  dozens  of  public 
meetings,  held  day  after  day,  agi- 
tators ranted  and  raved  on  the 
platforms.  Morning,  noon,  and 
night,  the  drink  was  flowing  at 
the  public-houses,  as  if  a  corps  of 
Bacchuses,  come  straight  down 
from  Olympus,  were  bestriding  the 
casks  and  turning  on  the  taps  ad 
libitum. 

One  fine  spring  evening,  when 
the  excitement  was  nearly  at  its 
height,  a  traveller,  as  the  older 
novelists  say,  might  have  been 
seen  stepping  out  of  the  train  at 
the  Ballyslattery  platform.  Little 
did  the  car- driver  who  carried  off 
the  stranger,  with  hand-bag,  hat- 
box,  and  portmanteau,  after  a 
free  fight  with  his  comrades,  sus- 
pect the  personality  or  the  pur- 
poses of  his  fare.  Otherwise 
our  friend  Jack  Yenables  would 
have  been  undoubtedly  "spilt"  or 
"kilt,"  and  very  possibly  both,  in 
place  of  being  safely  delivered  at 
his  destination,  which  was  the 
comfortable  mansion  of  Mr  Fitz- 
gerald, Lord  Wrekin's  confidential 
agent.  But  though  his  advent  was 
unannounced  to  the  town,  sundry 
telegrams  in  cipher  had  preceded 
him.  Mr  Fitzgerald,  who  was  a 
man  of  convictions  as  well  as 
courage,  gave  his  guest  the  most 
cordial  reception ;  but  as  time  was 
precious,  while  conducting  him  to 
the  supper-table,  he  was  already 
explaining  what  had  been  done. 

"The  presses  of  '  The  Mercury,' 
— that's  our  moderate  Ministerial 
paper — have  been  at  work,  and  the 
address  you  forwarded  by  message  " 


— a  special  messenger  had  been 
sent  on  with  letters,  twelve  hours 
in  advance  of  the  traveller — "  is 
all  ready  to  be  quietly  posted  up, 
as  soon  as  the  good  people  are 
gone  to  bed.  You  seem  to  have 
used  the  cayenne -pepper -castor 
pretty  freely,  by  the  way,  Mr 
Venables." 

"Too  freely,  I  fear,  for  your 
comfort,  Mr  Fitzgerald." 

"  Well,  so  far  as  that  goes,  my 
foot  is  set  down.  The  dice  were 
cast  when  his  lordship  decided  to 
send  us  a  candidate,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  stand  the  hazard 
of  the  die.  After  all,  I  don't 
know  that  it  greatly  signifies.  I 
was  hardly  on  a  bed  of  roses  be- 
fore ;  and  if  I  do  multiply  my 
enemies,  it  scarcely  matters.  We 
Irish  agents  are  used  to  being  shot 
at,  as  the  eels  are  used  to  skinning. 
But  with  you,  who  are  less  in  the 
habit  of  these  political  amenities, 
it  is  a  different  matter." 

"It  is  a  different  matter  indeed," 
exclaimed  Jack,  suspending  his 
attack  on  a  cold  sirloin.  "It  is 
a  different  matter,  for  you  will 
be  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
animosities  I  provoke  for  a  day 
or  two,  under  the  protection  of 
soldiers  and  police.  On  my  word, 
I  feel  like  a  cur  that  cuts  in  to 
snatch  a  bone,  and  whether  he 
mouths  it  or  misses  it,  makes  a 
bolt  with  his  tail  between  his 
legs." 

"  Faith,  sir,  a  missile,  or  a 
charge  of  slugs,  may  reach  you 
before  you  can  get  clear  away. 
But  as  for  my  danger,  don't  speak 
of  it  again.  What  is  your  pleas- 
ure is  my  duty.  And  not  to  be 
inhospitable,  when  you  are  done 
with  your  supper,  we  must  decide 
on  the  measures  with  which  we 
shall  open  the  campaign." 

Next  morning  the  electors  of 
Ballyslattery  were  rubbing  their 
eyes,  and  trying  to  clear  away 
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the  cobwebs  from  whisky-sodden 
brains.  Could  it  be  a  mirage 
reflected  from  the  spirits  swallowed 
the  night  before ;  or  was  it  possible 
that  a  Conservative  or  "  a  bloody 
and  brutal  Whig"  —  practically 
the  same  thing — was  come  to  con- 
test the  borough  of  Ballyslattery  1 
There  were  blue  and  yellow  posters 
flaunting  from  each  wall  and  each 
street  -  corner  ;  and  some  dirty 
Saxon,  who  dared  to  declare 
himself  against  Home  Rule,  was 
tampering  with  the  freedom  of 
Irish  election. 

"  Sure  and  it's  he  who  would 
have  the  bad  chance,  if  the  boys 
were  to  come  across  him,"  was 
the  philosophical  sentiment  of  a 
venerable  patriarch  who  had  cheer- 
ed O'Connell  and  conspired  with 
Smith  O'Brien,  though  years  had 
cooled  his  blood,  spite  of  perpetual 
infusions  of  poteen. 

"It's  Fitzgarald  that  the  boys 

•would  be  daling  with,  to  his 

sowl,"  remarked  the  more  practi- 
cally minded  Dennis  O'Dempsey, 
landlord  of  the  Cat  and  the  Bag- 
pipes. "  It's  Fitzgarald  that  is 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  by  the 
powers " 

When  Mr  O'Dempsey,  remem- 
bering prudence,  wound  up  his 
sentence  in  dumb  show,  by  a 
whistle  and  a  movement  of  his 
forefinger. 

These  two  significant  ejacula- 
tions may  give  an  idea  of  the  state 
of  popular  feeling.  The  mob  sim- 
ply swore  to  murder  their  Saxon 
invader,  and  to  take  measures  to 
picket  the  polling-stations  against 
the  votes  of  the  English  and  the 
"  thraitors."  But  as  the  police  and 
"  the  army  "  were  likely  to  make 
counter  -  demonstrations,  and  as 
some  of  the  minority  of  the  re- 
spectable might  have  resolution 
enough  to  record  their  votes  under 
cover  of  the  bayonets  and  the 
ballot,  the  cooler  heads  among 
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the  seditious  met  to  hold  council 
together. 

"We  have  got  five  men  in  the 
field  among  us,"  said  the  worthy 
Father  Dennis,  who  had  taken  Mr 
Blake  under  his  especial  protec- 
tion,— "  we  have  got  five  men  in 
the  field  among  us ;  and,  all  allow- 
ances made,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
that  is  two  too  many." 

"And  if  your  reverence  is  man- 
ing  me,"  retorted  Bodkin,  the  un- 
believer, ruffling  up  his  plumes  like 
a  game-cock  that  is  challenged, 
"  you  wor  never  more  mistaken,  and 
it  is  much  to  say,  than  when  you 
dramed  that  it  was  the  like  of  me 
would  be  thinking  of  withdraw- 
ing." 

As  for  Mr  Regan,  as  the  protege 
of  Mr  Parnell,  he  felt  confident  of 
the  place  he  was  competing  for,  and 
had  already  discounted  the  pay,  in 
bright  visions  of  the  imagination. 
While  the  remaining  candidates, 
knowing  well  in  their  hearts  that 
they  had  no  chance,  determined  to 
put  spokes  in  the  wheels  of  their 
enemies. 

The  council  was  composed  of  the 
prud'hommes  of  the  place :  it  em- 
bodied all  the  virtue  and  the  wis- 
dom of  local  patriotism.  And  the 
upshot  of  their  proceedings  was 
embodied  in  a  resolution,  moved  by 
Mr  O'Teague,  a  student  of  the  Cork 
College,  and  one  of  the  most  fervid 
expositors  of  the  advanced  ideas  of 
Young  Ireland — 

"  As  this  Mr  Venables  has  come 
among  us — and  may  the  divil  re- 
caive  his  sowl ! — as  if  he  wor  ex- 
pectin'  that  we  would  be  prowd 
and  happy  to  return  him,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  we  should  show  our 
sensibility  to  his  poloiteuess  by 
giving  him  another  competitor  to 
compate  with.  It's  myself  that 
will  issue  an  address  to  the  free 
and  independent  electors,  and  now 
he  will  have  five  of  us  to  fight  with 
in  place  of  four." 
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And  O'Teague  stuck  to  his  logi- 
cal determination.  Strange  to  say, 
he  gathered  a  considerable  tail  of 
supporters,  who  applauded  the 
sagacious  stroke  of  patriotism  to 
the  echo.  If  Jack  Venables  had 
paid  him — and  his  enemies  swore 
afterwards  that  he  had  done  so — 
O'Teague  could  not  have  more 
effectually  played  into  his  hands. 

The  nomination  day  was  a  great 
day  in  Ballyslattery.  The  popula- 
tion had  been  in  a  state  of  chronic 
intoxication  for  a  week  before ; 
but  the  spirits  had  boiled  their 
blood  without  sapping  their  phy- 
sical energies.  The  authorities 
had  made  formidable  preparations. 
There  was  an  immense  force  of 
police,  mounted  and  on  foot.  The 
Mid-Lothian  Regiment  was  stra- 
tegically distributed,  so  as  to  take 
up  commanding  positions  where 
they  were  free  to  act ;  while  sun- 
dry troops  of  the  Lancers  formed  in 
sections  of  equestrian  statues  in 
certain  open  spaces.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  back  streets  and 
the  tortuous  lanes  of  the  town  were 
given  over  to  gangs  of  the  "boys." 
Bands  of  sturdy  rustics,  drafted 
from  the  country  districts  for  the 
occasion,  were  marshalled  under 
local  leaders  with  their  "  slips  of 
blackthorns  "  in  their  fists.  The 
amphibious  population  of  fisher- 
men, with  many  seafaring  sympa- 
thisers, had  come  ashore.  Some 
of  them  were  armed  with  cudgels 
or  boat-stretchers  ;  not  a  few  with 
improvised  pikes  or  with  cutlasses. 
The  hobbledehoys,  of  the  alleys 
mustered  strong  in  their  wake ; 
while  behind  the  hobbledehoys 
came  the  school-urchins,  with  their 
pockets  or  their  waist-bands  so 
many  small  arsenals  of  stones,  and 
skilled,  like  David,  in  slinging  and 
stone  -  throwing.  And  all  these 
were  waiting  for  the  proceedings 
to  begin,  that  they  might  claim 
their  due  shares  in  the  ceremony. 


It  might  have  all  seemed  very 
natural  to  a  native-born  Wexford 
man ;  but  it  struck  a  stranger  as 
peculiar.  So,  perhaps,  we  may  as 
well  quote  a  passage  or  two  from 
the  Venables  correspondence  ;  for, 
according  to  promise,  Jack  dashed 
off  hasty  despatches  each  night  to 
his  friend  Ralph  Leslie  as  well  as 
to  Miss  Winstanley. 

The  latter  were  perhaps  the  more 
confidential  as  to  his  innermost 
feelings ;  but  as  the  former  were 
more  frank  as  to  the  perils  which 
he  faced,  we  shall  fall  back  upon 
them  in  preference. 

"  DEAR  RALPH, —    .     .     . 

"You  have  never  been  cast  away 
and  shipwrecked  as  I  have  been. 
Worse  luck  for  you  and  me,  for  in 
that  case  I  might  have  spared  you 
a  detailed  description  of  the  nomi- 
nation scene.  You  have  never 
heard  the  wild  winds  howling  and 
shrieking  through  shrouds  and 
stays,  while  the  roaring  breakers 
were  chafing  against  the  shore — 
with,  by  the  by,  the  bellowing  of 
a  deck-load  of  maddened  cattle 
thrown  in  by  way  of  aggravation  ! 
I  assure  you,  when  I  made  my  ap- 
pearance in  the  streets,  before  the 
hour  of  noon,  the  day  before  yester- 
day, I  was  carried  back  in  the  spirit 
to  the  '  Kittiewake's  Neb.'  The  pro- 
cession of  the  Ministerialist  candi- 
date was  very  like  a  tadpole — with 
a  head,  little  body,  and  a  great 
deal  of  tail.  Fitzgerald  and  a  few 
stanch  gentlemen  and  people  of 
business  stood  by  me  like  men. 
More  credit  to  them,  for  I  fear 
they  may  smart  sorely  for  it.  Most 
folks  who  had  any  decent  excuses 
sent  them  instead  of  coming.  Small 
blame  to  them.  "We  were  pre- 
ceded, not  by  a  band,  but  by  a 
strong  body  of  police.  Mounted 
policemen  mustered  on  each  side 
of  us ;  and  another  small  cohort 
of  blue-coated  footmen  brought  up 
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the  rear.  Each  open  space  was 
occupied  by  troops,  hemmed  in  by 
mixed  mobs  of  ruffians,  with  their 
Megsera-like  women  and  their 
squalling  brats. 

"The  yelling,  hooting,  cursing, 
the  cries  of  grief  and  hate,  might 
have  been  heard  to  any  imaginable 
distance.  Appius  Claudius,  or 
Warren  Hastings  under  the  blight- 
ing invective  of  Burke,  could 
hardly  have  shrunk — morally — 
more  pitiably  than  I  did.  To  be 
sure  there  were  occasional  showers 
of  stones,  coming  by  way  of  dis- 
traction from  the  execrations  and 
blasphemies.  But  I  was  braced  by 
the  very  audacity  of  the  abuse  and 
assaults,  and  '  Richard  was  himself 
again,'  when  I  stood  forward  upon 
the  platform.  It  was  just  as  well, 
for  even  Wirtz  or  Gustave  Dore 
in  their  nightmares  of  inspiration 
could  hardly  conceive  more  fiend- 
like  forms  than  those  before  which 
we  found  ourselves.  My  oppo- 
nents snapped  and  snarled  among 
themselves  ;  but  it  was  for  me,  and 
more  especially  for  poor  Fitzger- 
ald, they  reserved  the  most  ven- 
omous atrocities  and  the  gnashing 
of  their  teeth. 

"  You  may  fancy  I  might  have 
been  stunned  and  muzzled.  Quite 
the  contrary.  You  have  no  idea 
how  easy  it  is  being  eloquent  under 
such  circumstances.  Had  I  routed 
through  the  horn  of  a  wild  bull  on 
the  platform,  the  sound  would  never 
have  reached  the  second  ranks  in 
the  crowd.  I  merely  moved  my 
lips  and  stooped  towards  the  re- 
porter at  my  elbow,  ducking  occa- 
sionally to  dodge  a  stone  or  a  dead 
cat.  The  reporter,  sitting  under 
an  umbrella  quilted  with  tin  plates, 
pretended  to  lend  an  ear,  and  made 
fictitious  play  with  his  pencil.  He 
had  my  eloquence  cut  and  dry  in 
his  pocket,  and  had  already  tele- 
graphed it.  It  will  appear  at 
length  in  the  Ministerial  journals 


of  Dublin,  and  will  be  strained 
down  into  paragraphs  for  the  let- 
ters to  the  London  press.  .  .  .  I  un- 
derstand something  of  the  feelings 
of  the  first  of  the  martyrs,  and 
await  anxiously  and  in  strict  seclu- 
sion the  declaration  of  the  poll." 

A  second  extract  from  a  letter, 
bearing  date  two  days  subse- 
quently : — 

"  It  was  pretty  warm  with  us, 
as  you  may  remember,  on  the 
nomination;  but  the  fires  were 
seven  times  heated  for  the  dec- 
laration of  the  poll.  When  you 
saw  by  telegram  that  I  had 
snatched  a  scratch  victory  by 
three  votes,  you  may  have  formed 
a  conception  of  the  popular  recep- 
tion of  the  result.  But  in  this 
Irish  atmosphere  one  comes  to  be 
acclimated  to  blasphemies.  The 
mixed  multitude  of  savages  before 
the  hustings  cast  all  self-control  to 
the  winds.  Decently  dressed  men, 
farmers  in  frieze  coats,  and  shop- 
keepers in  broadcloth,  like  those 
whose  rags  were  skewered  on  to 
them  by  a  single  pin,  seemed  to 
be  alike  possessed  by  legions  of 
demons.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
muster  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
police,  they  would  have  joined 
their  friends  on  the  platform  with 
a  rush,  and  torn  me  and  my  hand- 
ful of  backers  into  ribbons.  Still, 
happily  for  us,  they  deemed  dis- 
cretion the  better  part  of  valour ; 
and  it  is  strange,  indeed,  that  the 
Celts,  with  their  personal  pluck, 
should  lose  heart  in  a  crowd  like 
so  many  curs  that  are  collared.  To 
be  sure,  after  a  time  of  howling, 
they  warmed  up  into  action,  and  a 
corps  of  rapscallions  made  an  ag- 
gressive demonstration.  Police  and 
soldiers  were  half  paralysed ;  for, 
as  no  magistrate  had  cared  to  read 
the  Riot  Act,  they  did  not  choose 
to  use  carbines  and  revolvers. 
Then  I  remarked  the  beauty  of 
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the  weapons  of  the  Lancers  as 
comparatively  harmless  arms  for 
repressing  a  Hibernian  riot.  The 
men  charged  in  loose  formation 
with  the  lance ;  their  assailants 
took  refuge  under  the  upturned 
carts  and  handbarrows  that  filled 
the  market-place.  They  were  poked 
and  thrust  at  good  -  humouredly 
enough,  considering  the  provoca- 
tion they  had  offered  to  the  troop- 
ers —  many  of  whom  had  been 
bruised  and  battered  by  the  stones. 
Then — will  you  believe  it? — this 
extraordinary  people,  who  had  been 
like  unchained  savages  only  the 
minute  before,  began  to  laugh  and 
recover  their  good-humour,  as  if 
they  had  been  pleasantly  tickled 
by  the  points  of  the  lances.  I 
fancy  it  is  the  sort  of  fun  that 
comes  home  to  them ;  and  there  is 
more  delicacy  in  such  repartees 
than  in  the  blows  of  their  black- 
thorn cudgels.  .  .  .  At  all  events, 
I  come  back  to  you  the  member 
for  Ballyslattery ;  and  assuredly 
there  was  no  corruption  to  unseat 
me,  though  there  may  have  been 
something  approaching  to  intimi- 
dation on  the  other  side ;  and  as  I 
have  not  the  faintest  prospect  of 
re-election,  no  possible  pressure 
from  my  constituents  can  influence 
my  parliamentary  action.  I  am 
only  sorry  for  poor  Fitzgerald, 
who  has  stood  by  me  like  a  brick. 
But  what  can  I,  or  what,  indeed, 
can  Lord  Wrekin,  do  for  him,  un- 
less his  lordship  gave  him  his 
dismissal  with  a  pension  1  and  then 


he  would  never  consent  to  expatri- 
ate himself.  Neither  you  nor  I  had 
any  idea,  my  dear  Ralph,  of  what 
the  men  must  resign  themselves  to 
who  stand  in  the  breach  between 
the  English  garrison  and  the  dis- 
loyalists who  beleaguer  it." 

Jack  hurried  back  to  town,  bear- 
ing his  blushing  honours,  as  well 
as  sundry  bruises  he  had  received 
in  the  flying  storms  of  stones.  He 
took  his  departure  by  a  late  train 
on  the  very  day  of  the  declaration  of 
the  poll.  He  was  loath  to  seem  to 
leave  Fitzgerald  in  the  lurch ;  but 
that  gentleman  sensibly  pointed 
out  that  his  going  might  possibly 
allay  popular  excitement,  while  his 
remaining  would  certainly  excite 
it  to  madness.  So  our  triumphant 
young  friend  was  escorted  to  the 
train  by  a  serried  phalanx  of  police 
and  a  couple  of  squadrons  of  cav- 
alry. "Had  I  been  the  Pope  or 
the  Sultan,  they  could  not  have 
treated  me  with  greater  distinc- 
tion," he  remarked,  as,  following 
portmanteau  and  hand  -  bag,  he 
passed  between  the  triple  ranks 
of  the  gallant  Mid-Lothian  men, 
drawn  up  to  right  and  left  before  the 
station.  And  even  higher  honours 
were  in  store  for  him,  as  he  learned 
later.  That  night  his  constituents, 
with  the  non-electors,  rose  almost 
en  masse  to  burn  their  new  mem- 
ber in  effigy ;  and  on  the  following 
Sunday  he  was  solemnly  cursed 
with  book,  bell,  and  candle,  from 
half  the  altars  in  the  diocese  of 
Ballyslattery. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. — STARTLING    INTELLIGENCE   FROM    SANGA. 


The  managing  director  or  Resi- 
dent of  the  Sumatra  Company  at 
Sanga  had,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasant 
voyage  to  Penang.  He  had  started 
in  considerable  ignorance  of  the 
territory  he  was  sent  to  adminis- 
ter, though  he  knew  a  good  deal 


about  the  trade  he  was  to  direct. 
But  his  Company  had  furnished 
him  with  ample  materials  to  study, 
and  these  he  had  supplemented  by 
a  travelling  library,  which  was 
well  selected,  if  small.  Reading 
early  and  late,  and  in  his  perpetual 
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intervals  of  leisure,  he  had  primed 
himself  as  to  the  facts  that  con- 
cerned him  ;  and  he  communicated 
the  information  he  acquired  to  his 
daughter,  who  was  naturally  curious 
as  to  the  future  to  which  they  had 
hopefully  committed  themselves. 

I  have  no  idea  of  boring  my 
readers  with  the  facts,  the  fallacies, 
and  the  statistics  to  which  Grace, 
like  Desdemona,  seriously  inclined 
her  ear.  Briefly,  the  broad  dis- 
trict of  Sanga  had  been  transferred 
to  the  Company  by  the  Sultan  of 
Sarambang.  Sarambang  is  a  wild 
State  in  Sumatra,  lying  nearly  op- 
posite to  Perak,  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  To  the  north  and 
west  is  the  independent  State  of 
Achin  ;  to  the  south  and  the  east 
are  the  lands  of  sundry  savage 
races  under  the  shadowy  suzerainty 
of  the  kingdom  of  Holland.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Malay  proverb,  which 
we  venture  to  translate  freely  into 
our  vernacular,  Kulong  Hassim, 
Sultan  of  Sarambang,  found  him- 
self between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea.  The  pirate  fleets  of 
the  Achinese  were  ravaging  his 
coasts,  carrying  women  and  chil- 
dren into  captivity.  Not  that 
there  was  a  pin  to  choose  between 
the  Achinese  and  the  Sarambangese; 
but  his  people,  being  the  weaker, 
were  being  pushed  to  the  wall. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
cute,  he  shrewdly  suspected  that 
it  might  occur  to  the  Dutch  to 
champion  his  cause,  whether  he 
would  or  not.  In  which  case,  who- 
ever might  swallow  the  oyster,  it 
was  pretty  sure  he  would  be  left 
with  nothing  but  the  shells.  In 
those  circumstances,  he  had  lis- 
tened willingly  to  an  English  ad- 
venturer, who  had  come  to  Saram- 
bang ostensibly  for  shooting.  His 
district  of  Sanga  lay  remote  to  the 
south,  and  its  shores  were  being 
perpetually  swept  by  descents  of 
piratical  Dyaks.  He  must  either 


[Nov. 

defend  it  or  give  it  up.  As  he 
could  not  do  the  former,  he  decided 
on  the  latter,  more  especially  as 
Colonel  Chamberlain  made  him  a 
tempting  offer.  The  Sultan  prac- 
tically sold  an  indefinite  liferent  of 
a  district  geographically  defined  by 
certain  rivers,  and  carrying  a  scat- 
tered population  of  over  100,000 
souls.  The  stipulated  price  was  a 
trifle  of  money  down,  with  a  mod 
erate  royalty  on  all  the  profits 
which  the  English  settlers  might 
realise.  Chamberlain's  bargain 
was  speculative  but  good  ;  nor  was 
the  bargain  by  any  means  bad  for 
the  Sultan.  Anything  he  might 
subsequently  make  of  the  contract 
was  so  much  clear  gain ;  and  the 
politic  Chamberlain  had  really 
made  him  a  sleeping  partner,  with 
a  heavy  stake  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  foreign  settlers.  If  Kulong 
Hassim  could  do  little  to  help  them, 
at  all  events  he  would  show  them 
something  more  than  a  benevolent 
neutrality.  Colonel  Chamberlain 
brought  his  concession  to  London, 
where  he  finally  came  to  terms 
about  it  with  Sir  Stamford  Scraper. 
The  hopes  he  flashed  before  the 
eyes  of  the  promoter  were  dazzling ; 
for  he  spoke  of  coal-fields  and  the 
precious  metals,  and  unlimited 
crops  of  spices,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
cotton.  What  with  his  plausi- 
bility, what  with  the  specimens  he 
showed,  what  with  reference  to 
geographical  authorities,  and  to 
travellers  who  had  written  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  he  had  little 
difficulty  in  making  his  bargain 
with  Sir  Stamford;  the  rather 
that  he  took  the  money  he  stipu- 
lated for  in  paid-up  shares,  making 
it  a  sine  qua  non  that  he  was  to 
be  appointed  managing  director. 
I  may  say  at  once  that  I  should 
hardly  call  Chamberlain  an  enthu- 
siast ;  since  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  his 
concession.  The  doubt  was,  whe- 
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ther  the  English  company  could 
exploiter  it,  owing  to  the  unsettled 
condition  of  those  seas  and  their 
coasts.  However,  there  was  a  pre- 
cedent in  Rajah  Brooke's  success  at 
Sarawak.  There  was  good  fighting 
material  among  the  Malays  with- 
in the  bounds  of  Sanga,  who  would 
rejoice  in  the  security  from  ag- 
gression that  might  be  given  by  a 
strong  government ;  and  on  that 
Colonel  Chamberlain  pinned  his 
faith.  Though  more  of  a  sportsman 
and  speculator  than  an  adminis- 
trator, he  had  discharged  his  un- 
familiar responsibilities  fairly  well. 
He  had  founded  the  settlement 
of  Sanga  on  the  Sanga  river,  and 
fortified  it  with  stockades ;  he  had 
imported  a  few  skilled  European 
artisans,  one  or  two  capable  clerks 
to  keep  his  accounts,  and  sundry 
respectable  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers to  drill  his  coffee-coloured 
levies.  He  had  begun  to  open  up 
and  develop  his  resources ;  he  had 
fought  sundry  piratical  fleets,  and 
succeeded  in  beating  them  off;  he 
had  been  habituating  his  Malay 
subjects  to  the  pleasures  of  work- 
ing for  regular  pay ;  and  he  had 
seen  a  steamer — the  Sir  Stamford 
Scraper — sent  out  to  him,  which 
might  ply  between  the  settlement 
and  Penang  or  other  ports.  Fin- 
ally, the  unlucky  Chamberlain  had 
caught  a  fever  and  died,  in  the 
nick  of  time  for  any  interest  in 
my  story,  just  as  Glenconan  with 
his  fortunes  seemed  to  have  been 
cast  hopelessly  adrift. 

So  Glenconan  and  his  daughter 
had  had  an  agreeable  passage, 
and  they  had  transhipped  them- 
selves at  Penang  to  the  Sir  Stam- 
ford Scraper,  which  had  comethither 
by  appointment  to  meet  the  Resi- 
dent. 

The  curtain  that  dropped  on 
Grace  falling  back  in  a  faint  on 
the  deck  of  the  Fire  King  in 
the  fogs  from  the  Essex  marshes, 


rises  on  her  as  she  is  approaching 
Sanga  and  the  shores  of  the  pro- 
mised land.  The  rise  of  the  cur- 
tain was  the  literal  fact,  for  there 
is  little  difference  between  fog  and 
fog,  whether  it  hangs  on  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Thames  or  over  the 
mangrove-swamps  of  Sumatra.  But 
what  suddenness  in  the  difference 
when  the  southern  sun  breaks  out ! 
It  is  the  broad  blaze  of  the  bale- 
fire on  some  Border  height,  to  the 
flickering  of  a  farthing  candle  >in  a 
cellar  in  the  Seven  Dials.  Let  Miss 
Grace  tell  her  own  story,  as  Mr 
Yenables  has  done.  I  quote  from  a 
five-sheet  letter  to  Miss  Winstanley. 

"  It  was  with  a  sinking  and  a 
saddening  of  the  heart  I  came  on 
deck  a  little  after  dawn.  Creep- 
ing, clinging  vapours  enveloped 
everything,  weighing  down  the 
black  smoke  from  the  funnel  of 
the  steamer.  It  was  a  dimness 
that  might  be  felt  and  almost 
tasted,  for  it  came  with  the  breath 
of  mud  and  malaria  and  decaying 
vegetable  matters.  Shall  I  say, 
that  when  the  steward  threw  a 
little  glass  of  cognac  into  the  coffee, 
I  swallowed  it  as  I  have  smelled  a 
scent-bottle  in  a  crowded  church  1 

"Then,  of  a  sudden,  the  grey 
vapours  began  to  thin,  wreathing 
themselves  round  the  masts  and 
the  yards,  and  coming  down  on 
our  heads  in  a  drizzle ;  while  away 
to  the  eastward  was  a  flashing  of 
rosy  lights,  like  the  flashes  of  the 
aurora  borealis  through  the  grim- 
mest of  wintry  skies.  Almost  be- 
fore I  could  rub  my  eyes  over  the 
phenomenon,  the  rosy  reflections 
that  had  been  radiating  like  revolv- 
ing lights  had  widened  into  one 
deep,  broad  blaze  of  crimson.  The 
sun  of  the  tropics  had  broken  out 
in  his  strength,  and  the  mists 
melted  away  or  evaporated  as  by 
enchantment.  The  mouth  of  the 
Sanga  river  lay  before  us,  with  the 
surf  breaking  over  the  troubled 
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bar ;  and  the  smooth,  heaving  swell 
of  the  black  channels,  lying  be- 
tween the  surge  of  the  snow-drifts. 
To  right  and  left  were  the  thickets 
of  mangroves,  casting  their  gloomy 
shadows  over  sand-banks  and  mud- 
flats. But  behind  were  the  copses 
of  feathery  palms,  and  the  clusters 
of  the  graceful  bamboo  columns, 
bending  beneath  the  burdens  of 
their  glossy  coronets  of  leaves. 
While  behind  all,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance, was  the  wooded  amphithe- 
atre of  mountains,  their  heads  and 
shoulders  rising  in  volcanic  naked- 
ness out  of  the  flowing  draperies 
of  the  forests  that  fell  from  their 
stony  girdles  in  folds  of  green.  I 
cannot  help  being  romantic  and 
poetical,  my  dear  Julia,  for  never 
surely  did  mortal  maiden  look  on 
a  more  glorious  panorama. 

"But  to  come  back  to  the  prosaic 
from  the  poetical,  a  steam-launch 
was  puffing  and  wheezing  along- 
side, in  place  of  one  of  those  most 
picturesque  prahus,  which  seem  to 
embody  the  very  melody  of  motion. 
Perhaps  we  crossed  the  bar  all  the 
more  easily,  and  we  steamed  up 
the  sluggish  stream  very  comfort- 
ably. To  adopt  a  simile  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's,  it  was  like  threading 
an  interminable  aisle,  under  the 
leafy  roof  of  one  of  the  grandest 
of  natural  cathedrals.  Long  rows 
and  groups  of  graceful  columns 
shot  up  on  either  bank  —  the 
stems  of  trees  that  were  absolute- 
ly branchless  to  the  height  of  80 
or  100  feet.  Then  indeed  in  their 
exuberance  they  made  up  for 
lost  time,  interlacing  themselves 
in  impenetrable  arches  of  foliage, 
the  light  filtering  through  at  inter- 
vals, as  from  a  roof  in  disrepair, 
and  falling  in  light  shreds  and 
patches  on  the  black  surface  of 
the  stream.  But  the  silence  of 
that  tropical  forest  was  death-like. 
There  might  have  been  beasts  or 
birds  :  I  saw  not  a  single  one,  ex- 


cept here  and  there  a  solitary  stork 
that  went  floating  skywards  from 
his  fishing  -  ground.  There  were 
butterflies  indeed,  fluttering  over 
the  launch's  deck,  though  bats  or 
moths  might  have  seemed  more 
appropriate  to  that  twilight.  Now 
and  again  we  met  one  of  the  Malay 
boats,  the  rowers  crooning  a  melan- 
choly song,  as  they  bent  mechani- 
cally to  the  oars.  And  once  there 
came  a  scream  out  of  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  that  jarred  my  over- 
strung nerves,  so  that  I  almost 
felt  inclined  to  re-echo  it ;  so  you 
may  imagine  how  far  gone  I  must 
have  been  in  my  romance.  They 
said  it  was  some  hapless  fruit-eat- 
ing animal  being  crunched  in  the 
jaws  of  some  beast  of  prey.  Any- 
how, I  felt  as  if  the  darkness  had 
entered  into  my  soul ;  as  if  I  had 
been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in 
a  tropical  dungeon.  Nor  could  I 
help  clutching  my  father's  hand, 
though  even  then  I  was  ashamed 
of  myself,  when  he  soothed  my 
terrors  instead  of  laughing  at  them. 
"  '  Wait  and  be  patient,  Grace,' 
was  all  he  said  ;  and  if  I  tried  to 
fellow  the  advice,  I  was  soon  re- 
warded. 

"You  cannot  imagine  what  a 
delightful  home  is  ours.  The 
architecture  would  astonish  you 
in  England,  but  it  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  climate.  Conjure 
up  your  fancies  of  a  big  bungalow 
in  the  most  graceful  harmonies  of 
subdued  colouring, with  everything, 
both  within  and  without,  that  is 
most  coquettish.  It  is  the  glorifi- 
cation of  the  useful  and  ornamen- 
tal bamboo,  which,  as  schoolbooks 
would  say,  is  pretty  much  to  the 
Malay  what  the  camel  is  to  the 
Arab,  or  the  reindeer  to  the  Lap- 
lander. The  walls  are  of  double 
bamboo  stems,  interlaced  and  inter- 
woven by  bamboo  cordage.  The 
partitions  and  the  hangings  of  the 
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rooms  are  of  bamboo  matting. 
Mats  of  the  softest  bamboo  fibre 
cover  the  bamboo  floors.  And  the 
open  roof  above  the  bamboo  rafters 
is  of  shingles  cut  from  the  bamboo 
stems.  Finally,  my  father  smokes  a 
pipe  of  bamboo ;  the  water-pitcher 
in  the  pantry,  and — for  aught  I 
know — the  pots  and  pans  in  the 
kitchen,  are  made  of  plugged  joints 
of  the  bamboo ;  and  the  beds  and 
chairs  in  the  broad  verandahs, 
where  we  sleep  and  shelter  through 
the  day  from  the  sunshine,  are  of 
that  everlasting  bamboo,  like  all  the 
rest. 

"  As  for  the  Malays,  I  like,  nay, 
I  love  them.  Every  man  is  a  gen- 
tleman, as  every  woman  is  a  lady. 

"  I  forgot  to  mention,  by  the 
way,  that  there  are  a  few  thorns 
among  the  roses.  When  I  light 
the  lamps,  and  draw  the  mats 
aside  before  the  windows  of  a 
night,  to  look  out  on  the  glorious 
heavens,  that  are  studded  with 
constellations  as  thickly  as  any 
duchess's  stomacher  with  the  fam- 
ily diamonds  at  a  drawing-room, 
I  am  smothered  in  a  plague  of 
most  magnificent  moths,  that  ex- 
tinguish the  lights  in  a  general 
incremation.  I  shook  a  scor- 
pion the  other  morning  out  of  my 
slipper  :  happily  I  was  drowsy,  and 
the  slipper  slipped  though  my  fin- 
gers, otherwise  the  scorpion  must 
certainly  have  stung  me.  He  was 
caught  and  crushed,  which  is  more 
than  I  can  say  for  a  huge  hairy 
spider,  standing  about  half  a  hand 
high  at  the  shoulder,  and  casting 
a  ghastly  shadow  of  a  foot  or  so 
behind  him.  While  I  stood  still 
and  screamed,  he  made  off  to  his 
hole,  and  ever  since  I  have  been 
expecting  his  reappearance.  Then 
there  is  a  snake  in  the  thatch  just 
above  my  pillow  :  I  can  hear  him 
rustling  there  in  the  watches  of  the 
night.  He  is  supposed  to  be  venom- 
ous ;  but  the  servants  say  there  is 
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no  danger,  so  long  as  there  are 
plenty  of  rats  and  mice.  And 
rats  and  mice  run  about  in  such 
abundance,  that  even  papa  is  not 
uneasy ;  and  thinks  it  better  the 
snake  should  not  be  disturbed,  on 
account  of  the  sentiment  or  religi- 
ous principles  of  the  natives — I  aim 
not  quite  sure  which.  Nevertheless 
it  is  a  delightful  country ;  and  if 
you  only  saw  the  flowers  in  our 
garden — flowers  growing  wild,  for 
there  are  few  under  the  shade  v  of 
the  forests — you  would  be  content 
to  put  up  with  the  snakes,  and 
even  compound  for  the  spiders." 

In  fact,  Miss  Moray  saw  most 
things  through  rose-coloured  glasses 
in  the  meantime,  and  so  far  her 
letters  were  doubly  welcome  to  her 
friends  at  home. 

Those  from  Moray  were  likewise 
satisfactory  on  the  whole,  though 
written  rather  in  pen  and  ink  than 
in  rose  tints.  He  knew  the  tropics  so 
well,  that  they  had  no  longer  power 
to  interest  him  ;  and  he  judged  the 
situation  in  Sumatra  like  a  man  of 
business.  So  far  as  he  saw,  the 
settlement  was  nearly  as  rich  in 
resources  as  it  had  been  repre- 
sented, but  much  remained  to  be 
done  before  the  Company  could 
reckon  upon  dividends  as  on  the 
Three  per  cents.  He  did  every 
justice  to  the  energy  and  abilities 
of  his  predecessor ;  but  since  the 
death  of  Colonel  Chamberlain, 
Sanga  had  been  unsettled  and 
retrograding.  The  Dutch  had 
been  making  overtures  to  the  Sul- 
tan of  Sarambang :  so  far  as  he 
could  learn,  the  Sultan  stood  firm  ; 
but  intrigues  had  been  fomented 
at  the  Court,  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  emissaries  of  the  disaffected 
had  been  already  stirring  up  sedi- 
tion in  the  settlement.  He  appre- 
hended no  serious  consequences,  as 
the  Dutch,  having  no  shadow  of  a 
legal  claim,  were  not  likely  openly 
to  show  their  game ;  and  agitators 
2u 
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who  fell  into  his  hands  would  be 
summarily  dealt  with.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Company  might 
count  on  his  being  upon  his  guard, 
and  he  hoped  to  send  them  more 
reassuring  intelligence  very  speed- 
ily. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  those 
despatches,  worded  as  they  were, 
made  Leslie  more  eager  than  ever 
to  join  his  uncle.  There  was 
madness  in  the  thought  of  Grace 
in  those  Malay  jungles,  exposed 
to  the  chance  of  intrigue  and 
savage  warfare,  and  leaning  in 
her  isolation  on  the  single  life  of  a 
man  whose  duties  must  necessarily 
expose  him  to  danger.  Yet  leav- 
ing England  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, so  long  as  his  mother  hung 
between  life  and  death.  Mrs  Leslie 
had  been  making  encouraging  pro- 
gress, it  was  true ;  but  any  cause 
of  anxiety  might  have  the  most 
serious  consequences. 

That  knot  was  cut  when  he  least 
expected  it.  He  had  left  his 
mother  fairly  strong  and  in  un- 
usually good  spirits,  for  one  of  his 
flying  trips  to  the  south.  Two  days 
afterwards  a  letter  reached  him,  to 
say  that  all  was  over.  The  event 
had  been  so  sudden,  from  an  affec- 
tion of  the  heart,  that  on  this 
occasion  there  was  no  need  to 
shock  him  by  telegraphing.  Ralph 
had  hurried  home  to  superintend 
the  arrangements  for  the  funeral ; 
and  morbidly  self-reproachful  for 
his  undutiful  impatience  to  be 
away,  he  had  been  smarting  under 
a  double  sense  of  suffering.  He 


had  seen  his  mother  laid  in  her 
grave ;  he  had  sent  away  his 
friends ;  he  had  dined  tete-drtete  with 
the  relative  who  had  nursed  Mrs 
Leslie  through  her  illness ;  and  then 
had  withdrawn  to  the  solitude  of 
his  own  room  to  pass  a  melancholy 
evening.  A  pile  of  unopened 
papers  lay  upon  a  table  :  he  opened 
the  one  that  first  came  to  hand,  in 
sheer  distraction  of  spirits.  It 
chanced  to  be  a  London  evening 
journal,  and  he  ran  his  eye  uncon- 
cernedly down  the  middle  pages. 
His  eye  was  caught  by  a  telegram, 
headed  "Penang,"  and  dated  a 
couple  of  days  before.  It  was 
brief  enough  and  bitter  enough  : — 

"There  are  rumours,  which, 
however,  want  confirmation,  of 
an  attack  by  the  independent  and 
piratical  tribes  on  the  settlement 
of  the  Sumatra  Company  at  Sanga. 
It  is  said  that  the  managing 
director  has  been  killed,  and  the 
settlement  carried  by  storm.  As 
the  Company's  steamer  has  been 
sent  hither  for  repairs,  we  may 
have  no  certain  intelligence  for 
some  weeks.  Meantime,  we  may 
repeat  that  the  intelligence  must 
be  received  with  caution." 

There  was  nothing  that  Ralph 
had  studied  more  regularly  of  late 
than  the  time-tables  of  the  P.  &  O. 
Steam  Navigation  Company.  He 
never  knew  when  a  piece  of  know- 
ledge might  be  of  use.  "Thank 
God!"  he  ejaculated,  "if  I  start 
to-morrow  morning,  I  can  catch 
the  next  packet  for  the  Straits 
from  Brindisi." 
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SELKIRK    AFTER    FLODDEN. 
(A  Widow's  Dirge,  October  1513.) 

IT'S  but  a  month  the  morn 

Sin'  a'  was  peace  and  plenty  ; 
Oor  hairst  was  halflins  shorn, 

Eident  men,  and  lassies  denty. 
But  noo  it's  a'  distress — 

Never  mair  a  merry  meetin' ; 
For  half  the  bairns  are  faitherless,  j. 

And  a'  the  women  greetin'. 

O  Flodden  Field ! 

Miles  and  miles  round  Selkirk  toun, 

Where  forest  flow'rs  are  fairest, 
Ilka  lassie's  stricken  doun, 

Wi'  the  fate  that  fa's  the  sairest. 
A'  the  lads  they  used  to  meet 

By  Ettrick  braes  or  Yarrow, 
Lyin'  thrammelt  head  and  feet 

In  Brankstone's  deadly  barrow  ! 
O  Flodden  Field  ! 

Frae  every  cleuch  and  clan, 

The  best  o'  the  braid  Border, 
Rose  like  a  single  man 

To  meet  the  royal  order. 
Oor  Burgh  toun  itsel' 

Sent  its  seventy  doun  the  glen ; 
Ask  Fletcher1  how  they  fell, 

Bravely  fechtin',  ane  to  ten ! 

O  Flodden  Field! 

Round  about  their  gallant  king, 

For  countrie  and  for  croon, 
Stude  the  dauntless  Border  ring, 

Till  the  last  was  hackit  doun. 
I  blame  na  what  has  been — 

They  maun  fa'  that  canna  flee — 
But  oh,  to  see  what  I  hae  seen, 

To  see  what  now  I  see ! 

O  Flodden  Field  ! 

1  The  name  of  the  man  who  brought  an  English  flag  back  to  Selkirk  from 
Flodden.     Four  brothers  of  that  name  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  battle. 
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The  souters  a'  fu'  croose, 

O'er  their  leather  and  their  lingle, 
Wi'  their  shoon  in  ilka  hoose, 

Sat  contentit  round  the  ingle. 
Noo  there's  naething  left  but  dool, 

Never  mair  their  wark  will  cheer  them ; 
In  Flodden's  bluidy  pool 

They'll  naether  wait  nor  wear  them ! 
O  Flodden  Field! 


Whar  the  weavers  used  to  meet, 

In  ilka  bieldy  corner, 
Noo  there's  nane  in  a'  the  street, 

Savin'  here  and  there  a  mourner, 
Walkin'  lanely  as  a  wraith, 

Or  if  she  meet  anither, 
Just  a  word  below  their  braith, 

O'  some  slauchtered  son  or  brither ! 
O  Flodden  Field  ! 

There  stands  the  gudeman's  loom 

That  used  to  gang  sae  cheerie, 
Untentit  noo,  and  toom, 

Makin'  a'  the  hoose  sae  eerie, 
Till  the  sicht  I  canna  dree ; 

For  the  shuttles  lyin'  dumb 
Speak  the  loudlier  to  me 

O'  him  that  wunna  come. 

O  Flodden  Field! 

Sae  at  nicht  I  cover't  o'er 

Just  to  haud  it  frae  my  e'en, 
But  I  haena  yet  the  pow'r 

To  forget  what  it  has  been ; 
And  I  listen  through  the  hoose 

For  the  chappin'  o'  the  lay, 
Till  the  scrapin'  o'  a  moose 

Taks  my  verra  braith  away. 

O  Flodden  Field  ! 

Then  I  turn  to  sister  Jean, 

And  my  airms  aboot  her  twine, 

And  I  kiss  her  sleepless  een, 

For  her  hairt's  as  sair  as  mine, — 
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A  hairt  ance  fu'  o'  fun, 

And  hands  that  ne'er  were  idle, 
Wi'  a'  her  cleedin'  spun 

Against  her  Jamie's  bridal. 

O  Flodden  Field! 

Noo  we've  naether  hands  nor  hairt — 

In  oor  grief  the  wark's  forgotten, 
Tho'  it's  wantit  every  airt, 

And  the  craps  are  lyin'  rotten. 
War's  awesome  blast's  gane  by 

And  left  a  land  forlorn ; 
In  daith's  dool  hairst  they  lie, 

The  shearers  an'  the  shorn. 

O  Flodden  Field! 

"Wi'  winter  creepin'  near  us 

When  the  nichts  are  drear  an'  lang, 
Nane  to  help  us,  nane  to  hear  us, 

On  the  weary  gate  we  gang ! 
Lord  o'  the  quick  an'  deed, 

Sin'  oor  ain  we  canna  see, 
In  mercy  mak  gude  speed 

And  bring  us  whar  they  be, 

Far,  far,  frae  Flodden, '  Field  ! 

J.  B.  SELKIRK. 
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THE    WHIRLIGIG    OF    TIME. 


"Thus  the  whirligig  of  Time  brings  in  his  revenges." 


THE  village  of  Loston  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  places  in  Midhamshire. 
Situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Bent, 
at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  low  hills, 
and  snugly  surrounded  on  the  one 
side  by  scattered  copses,  and  the 
other  by  the  trees  of  Squire  Spen- 
cer's park,  it  seems  to  dwell  like 
Laish  of  old,  "quiet  and  secure." 
If  it  were  not  for  the  square  tower 
of  the  church,  which  overtops  the 
trees,  and  the  occasional  wreaths 
of  blue  smoke  which  mount  up- 
wards, the  passer-by  along  the 
highroad  at  the  head  of  the  village 
might  imagine  that  the  district 
was  still  as  unpeopled  as  when 
the  Coriceni  roamed  gipsy  -  like 
through  its  glades.  Not  many 
people  turn  off  the  highroad  to  it 
except  those  who  have  business  or 
other  relations  with  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  for  the  street  which  tra- 
verses it  leads  only  to  the  river's 
bank,  from  whence  foot-passengers 
on  their  way  to  the  busy  manu- 
facturing towns  on  the  northern 
shore  are  ferried  across  the  stream 
by  a  boatman  almost  as  old  as 
Charon. 

But  to  lovers  of  the  picturesque 
the  village  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
At  its  head  stands  the  church, 
whose  perpendicular  windows  tell 
plainly  that  though  its  stone  walls 
are  smoothly  dressed  and  faced,  it 
has  weathered  the  storms  of  cen- 
turies. At  its  side,  beyond  the 
limits  of  "God's  acre,"  is  the  rec- 
tory, snugly  surrounded  by  a  well- 
built  brick  wall,  over  which  the 
gable  roof  and  tall  red-brick  chim- 
neys of  the  house  testify  to  its 
capacious  comfort.  From  this 
point  to  the  river's  bank  the 
street  is  skirted  on  either  side  by 


small  villas,  shops,  and  cottages, 
which  of  themselves  might  be 
held  as  sufficient  evidence  that  Mr 
Spencer  fulfils  all  the  requirements 
of  a  "good  landlord."  The  only 
buildings  which  are  not  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  are  those 
connected  with  a  farm  homestead 
in  the  middle  of  the  village,  which 
stand  out  in  such  marked  contrast 
with  their  surroundings,  that  it 
needs  no  great  wit  to  discover  that 
they  own  another  lord.  This  farm 
of  fifty  acres  is  the  one  blot  and 
eyesore  on  the  Loston  property ; 
and  equally  distasteful  to  Mr  Spen- 
cer is  the  owner  and  cultivator — 
one  Damper — a  bumptious,  self-sat- 
isfied, and  politically  short-sighted 
person,  who  differs  as  widely  from 
his  neighbouring  landlord  as  his 
tenements  do  from  the  trim-look- 
ing cottages  which  face  and  sur- 
round them.  No  two  men  could 
be  more  unlike.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  Mr  Spencer  is  a 
quiet  and  peace-loving  Churchman 
and  Conservative,  to  be  quite  sure 
that  Damper  is  a  contentious  scep- 
tic and  Radical.  Between  such 
different  natures  there  could  be  no 
more  assimilation  than  between  oil 
and  water  ;  and  the  natural  antag- 
onism on  Damper's  part  has  been 
intensified  by  a  suspicion  that  Mr 
Spencer  looks  upon  his  farm  as  a 
Naboth's  vineyard,  which  might  be 
advantageously  incorporated  into 
the  surrounding  property.  But  as 
Mr  Spencer  has  always  instinct- 
ively avoided  arousing  the  wrath 
of  his  neighbour,  the  slumbering 
fire  of  Damper's  ill-will  has  re- 
mained unstirred,  and  until  quite 
lately  peace  and  contentment  have 
reigned  undisturbed  in  the  village. 
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The  2000  acres  which  form  the 
Loston  estate  are  broken  up  into 
seven  farms,  which  range  in  extent 
from  400  to  100  acres;  and  as  good 
tenants  gravitate  towards  good 
landlords  as  surely  as  sparks  fly 
upwards,  the  farms  are  held  by 
substantial,  independent,  indus- 
trious men,  who  are  not  above 
working  with  their  labourers  in 
the  fields,  and  whose  wives  and 
daughters  take  undivided  control 
of  the  dairies  and  poultry-yards. 
Between  these  men  and  their 
landlord  a  close  sympathy  has 
always  existed ;  and  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  single  bad  season  they 
have  no  more  begged  for  an 
abatement  of  their  rents  than  has 
Mr  Spencer  hesitated  in  a  succes- 
sion of  bad  years  to  return  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  amounts  due 
from  them.  During  the  last  few 
years  of  agricultural  depression, 
a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  has 
made  farming  possible  to  them, 
though  seriously  narrowing  the 
income  of  their  landlord.  These 
happy  relations  have  been  reflected 
in  the  goodwill  which  has  been 
reciprocal  between  the  farmers  and 
their  labourers.  Sixteen  shillings 
a -week  have  been  for  years  the 
wages  paid  to  able-bodied  workers ; 
and  as  the  cottages  on  the  estate 
are  rented  at  a  shilling  and  eigh- 
teenpence  a- week,  while  a  garden 
allotment  is  given  to  every  one 
who  desires  it,  the  lines  of  the 
labourers  may  be  said  to  have 
fallen  to  them  in  pleasant  places. 
They  have  this  advantage  also 
over  both  landlords  and  farmers, 
that  however  bad  the  season  may 
be,  and  however  low  wheat  may 
fall  in  the  market,  their  wages 
never  vary. 

It  might  be  supposed,  therefore, 
that  whatever  cause  the  landlords 
and  tenants  might  have  had  for 
complaint,  the  labourers  would  at 
least  have  been  satisfied  ;  and  so 


they  were  until  the  approach  of  the 
general  election  set  in  motion  a 
number  of  political  agitators,  who 
first  kindled  the  discontent  of  the 
people  by  wild  assertions  that  the 
land  of  the  country  had  been 
stolen  from  them  by  the  landlords, 
and  then  sought  to  secure  their 
votes  by  promising  them  a  system 
of  peasant  proprietorships  as  a 
remedy  for  the  imaginary  wrong 
inflicted  on  them.  Such  promises 
entail  an  inevitable  political  Nem- 
esis, as  surely  as  a  drunken  debauch 
produces  headache  and  nausea  the 
next  morning ;  and  so  when  at  a 
later  period  the  Liberals  returned 
to  office,  they  found  themselves 
called  upon  to  honour  the  bills 
which  they  had  imprudently,  and, 
in  some  cases,  dishonestly  accepted 
when  seeking  for  power.  Possibly 
some  of  the  more  transcendental 
of  the  philosophical  Radicals  still 
retained  faith  in  the  nostrums 
which  they  had  flaunted  before 
the  country  electors ;  but  most  of 
them  looked  upon  them  in  their 
true  light  as  the  stalking-horses 
under  cover  of  which  they  had 
bagged  the  voters,  and  that  feat 
having  been  accomplished,  they 
would  have  gladly  kicked  them 
aside.  But  this  was  not  to  be. 
From  all  quarters  came  demands 
for  the  fulfilment  of  their  promises  ; 
and  for  very  shame's  sake  they  were 
obliged  to  set  on  foot  a  series  of 
measures,  in  the  forefront  of  which 
were  an  extension  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  a  system  of  small 
peasant  holdings.  Among  the  pro- 
vincial agitators  these  particular 
measures  were  hailed  with  acclam- 
ation, and  instant  steps  were  taken 
for  giving  effect  to  them  by  the 
formation  of  committees  all  over 
the  country.  In  common  with 
most  villages  in  Midhamshire, 
Loston  was  visited  by  a  succession 
of  professional  Radicals,  who,  in 
swelling  words  and  with  pot-house 
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eloquence,  stirred  the  sluggish 
blood  of  the  Lostonians  to  fever- 
heat. 

A  small  committee,  formed  of 
the  most  energetic  dupes  of  the 
Radical  missionaries,  took  upon 
themselves  to  invite  the  member 
for  the  division  to  address  them  on 
the  nature  of  their  new  privileges, 
and  to  assist  at  the  formation  of  a 
village  Board,  such  as  was  con- 
templated by  the  new  legislation. 
This  member  was  a  Mr  Simpkins, 
who  owed  his  election  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  manufactory  in  a  neighbour- 
ing town,  and  to  the  failure  at  the 
last  moment  of  the  candidate  origi- 
nally chosen  by  the  caucus.  Of 
statesmanship  his  public  utterances 
showed  not  the  slightest  glimmer- 
ing, while  they  abundantly  testified 
to  the  extremely  limited  extent  of 
his  general  knowledge.  But  he 
had  the  gift  of  that  driftless  speech 
which  tickles  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
lings, and  his  personal  assurance 
was  without  bounds.  Considering 
himself  still  on  his  promotion,  he 
lost  no  opportunities  of  advertis- 
ing himself  by  speaking  as  often  as 
possible ;  and  he  therefore  readily 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  self- 
constituted  Loston  committee. 

On  the  evening  appointed,  the 
little  world  of  Loston  was  much 
agitated,  and  in  several  ways.  The 
labourers  were  keenly  excited  at 
the  near  approach  of  the  expected 
fulfilment  of  their  hopes.  The 
wealth,  ease,  and  independence 
which  had  been  promised  them 
by  their  smooth-tongued  prophets 
seemed  to  be  at  last  within  their 
reach,  and  they  crowded  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  prepared  to  accept 
the  words  of  the  "Parliament  man  " 
as  inspired  by  ineffable  wisdom. 
To  the  farmers,  with  the  exception 
of  Damper,  who  gloried  in  the  re- 
forms as  being  distasteful  to  his 
betters,  the  prospect  of  the  imme- 


diate future  seemed  full  of  uncer- 
tainty. This  opinion  was  shared 
by  Mr  Spencer  and  the  rector, 
Mr  Penrhyn — who,  however,  tak- 
ing a  still  wider  and  deeper  view 
of  the  social  and  political  conse- 
quences of  the  proposed  schemes, 
looked  with  distrust  on  the  ulti- 
mate results,  and  with  pity  on  the 
duped  peasants,  whose  eyes  were 
so  blinded  by  the  gaudy  tinsel  held 
up  to  their  sight  that  they  were 
unable  to  see  the  dangers  and  pit- 
falls which  lay  in  their  path.  But 
though  powerless  to  avert  the  evil, 
they  hoped,  by  taking  part  in  the 
arrangements  to  follow,  so  to  guide 
matters  as  to  be  able  to  reduce  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  which  they 
foresaw  looming  in  the  distance. 

It  was  this  consideration  which 
induced  Mr  Spencer  to  take  the 
chair  on  the  occasion  of  the  meet- 
ing. Long  before  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  the  opening  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, every  available  nook  and 
corner  in  the  schoolroom  was  crowd- 
ed to  excess.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  entire  adult  population  of  Los- 
ton had  assembled  to  hear  the  new 
gospel  propounded  to  them  ;  while 
conspicuous  in  the  corner  near  the 
platform  stood  an  unwholesome- 
look  ing,  gaudily  dressed  young  man, 
whom  some  in  the  room  had  reason 
to  recognise  as  Mr  Spring,  the 
managing  clerk  of  the  local  Rad- 
ical agents,  Messrs  Close  &  Jack- 
son— a  firm  of  Midham  attorneys, 
whose  reputation  for  sharp  prac- 
tice totally  eclipsed  that  for  all 
the  virtues.  The  entrance  of  Mr 
Spencer  and  Mr  Simpkins  was 
the  signal  for  uproarious  applause, 
which  was  encouraged  and  in- 
stigated by  Mr  Spring  and  his 
confederates.  So  soon  as  order 
was  restored,  the  chairman  intro- 
duced the  speaker  of  the  evening 
to  the  assembly,  and  the  rising  of 
that  gentleman  was  the  signal  for 
another  outburst  of  cheering.  After 
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some  general  remarks  on  the  direc- 
tion of  recent  legislation,  Mr  Simp- 
kins  approached  the  subjects  more 
immediately  in  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  said  :  — 

"And  now,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  come  to  the  points  which 
most  nearly  concern  us  this  even- 
ing. (Loud  cheers.)  I  feel  sure  I 
shall  not  offend  my  friend  the  re- 
spected chairman,  nor  indeed  any 
one  in  this  room,  when  I  say  that 
the  past  condition  of  the  labourers 
in  this  country  has  been  a  standing 
disgrace  to  the  Legislature  and  the 
people  of  this  land.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Well  has  the  poet  said  — 

'  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a 


When   wealth    accumulates,    and    men 

decay. 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may 

fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath 

has  made  ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their   country's 

pride, 
When   once   destroyed,   can   never    be 

supplied.  ' 

(Cheers.)  Fortunately  the  consum- 
mation spoken  of  by  the  poet  has 
not  been  reached  ;  but  who  can  go 
through  the  village  lanes  of  any 
part  of  the  country  without  being 
struck  .  with  the  contrast  prevail- 
ing between  the  marble  halls 
and  gilded  saloons  of  the  county 
magnates  and  the  squalid  and  un- 
healthy homes  of  those  horny- 
handed  sons  of  toil,  whose  in- 
dustry and  labour  have  produced 
the  wealth  which  is  everywhere 
flaunted  in  their  faces  1  (Cheers.)  I 
am  well  aware  that  in  this  village 
mitigating  influences  have,  to  some 
extent,  relieved  the  labouring  clas- 
ses from  many  of  the  evils  under 
which  their  less  fortunate  brethren 
are  bowed  down  to  the  earth.  But 
even  here  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
curse  originally  pronounced  on  la- 


bour has  been  in  any  sense  removed. 
It  is  true  that  men  must  work ;  but 
what  I  say  is,  let  every  man  see 
the  fruit  of  his  own  labour.  (Loud 
cheers,  led  off  by  Mr  Spring.)  Don't 
let  the  fruit  all  go  to  the  pockets 
of  the  curled  darlings  of  fortune, 
and  the  labourers  be  left  with 
nothing  but  the  cast-off  husks  and 
stones.  (Cheers.)  What  wages 
are  you  getting?  (A  voice,  '  Sixteen 
shillings. ')  Sixteen  shillings  a-week ! 
and  is  that  enough  for  a  mala  to 
support  a  wife  and  family  upon? 
Can  a  man  maintain  his  self- 
respect  and  live  like  a  Christian 
on  a  miserable  pittance  such  as 
that?  (Cheers.)  I  say  it  is  im- 
possible; and  that  such  a  state 
of  things  has  been  allowed  to 
exist,  is  due  only  to  the  fact  that 
the  labourers  have  hitherto  been 
excluded  from  all  share  in  making 
those  laws  which  have  created  it. 
But  that  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
You  have  been  admitted  to  the 
franchise  by  the  untiring  exertions 
of  that  greatest  of  modern  states- 
men, the  Right  Honourable  William 
Ewart  Gladstone.  (Loud  cheers.) 
I  am  glad  you  cheer  that  name. 
It  is  in  the  hearts  of  such  men  as 
you  that  his  name,  and  fame,  and 
power thave  their  roots.  (Cheers.) 
What  care  I  whether  the  London 
newspapers  and  West-End  Clubs 
sneer  at  his  statesmanship  and 
question  his  patriotism?  What 
care  I  though  the  Universities 
turn  their  backs  upon  him  ?  It 
will  remain  an  everlasting  disgrace 
to  Oxford  that  she  was  some  years 
ago  base  enough  to  throw  him 
over.  (Loud  hisses.)  It  is  to  men 
like  yourselves  that  he  looks  for 
his  support.  Learning  and  culture 
may  be  very  good  things,  but 
what  have  they  got  to  do  with 
patriotism  and  statesmanship  1 
(Shouts  of  'Nothing.')  No,  no; 
give  me  men  such  as  you  are  who 
know  what  they  want,  and  know 
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how  to  get  it  too.  (Cheers.)  What 
you  want  at  the  present  time  are 
peasant  holdings — (cheers)  —  and 
now  let  us  see  how  you  can  get 
them.  Well,  first  of  all,  you  must 
form  a  local  committee,  consisting 
of  not  fewer  than  five  members, 
who  will  have  the  entire  control 
of  all  village  concerns.  I  heartily 
congratulate  you  on  this  measure 
of  reform.  It  is  a  great  and  glorious 
step  in  advance,  and  carries  us 
back  to  the  good  old  days  when 
the  Saxons  ruled  over  "  Merry 
England,"  before  the  debased  Nor- 
mans with  their  feudal  ideas  and 
oppressive  laws  crossed  the  silver 
streak  of  sea  which  separates  us 
from  France.  Then,  as  now  at 
last,  every  village  held  its  own 
charter,  and  as  a  natural  result 

''  Goods  were  fairly  portioned, 
And  lands  were  fairly  sold, 
And  the  Saxons  were  like  brothers 
In  the  brave  days  of  old." 

(Loud  cheers.)  Well,  then,  among 
other  functions  which  the  com- 
mittee will  be  called  upon  to 
perform  will  be  the  duty  of  secur- 
ing at  a  fair  value — (hear,  hear) — 
so  much  land  as  is  likely  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  labourers.  The 
holdings  thus  acquired  may  either 
be  purchased  or  rented ;  and  if  you 
will  take  my  advice  you  will  begin, 
at  all  events,  at  the  first  start  by 
renting.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  then 
the  whole  world  will  be  before  you. 
You  will  have  planted  your  feet 
upon  the  ladder,  and  it  will  depend 
upon  yourselves  how  high  you  are 
to  rise.  (Loud  cheers.)  When  once 
you  are  able  to  call  land  your  own, 
you  will  bid  adieu  to  the  odious 
conditions  of  dependence  and  ser- 
vitude. (Cheers.)  Mr  Trevelyan, 
I  have  no  doubt,  rightly  described 
your  sentiments  when  he  said  lately 
at  Norwich  that  the  labourers  '  are 
tired  of  seeing  idleness  ruling  in- 
dustry, and  pretension  usurping  the 


political  birthright  of  honest  work. 
They  are  tired  of  being  petted  when 
they  are  good  and  snubbed  when 
they  are  independent,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  virtue  and  independ- 
ence which  are  held  in  Tory  par- 
sonages and  Tory  manor-houses.' 
(Loud  cheers.)  In  quoting  this,  I 
do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  re- 
flect on  our  excellent  chairman  or 
your  worthy  rector.  Indeed  I 
should  wish  entirely  to  exclude 
this  village  from  the  scope  of  my 
remarks  this  evening.  But  we 
need  think  no  more  upon  the  past ; 
that  is  now  swept  away,  and  before 
you  lies  a  glorious  future.  (Cheers.) 
And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
say,  '  Go  on  and  prosper,'  and  may 
manly  independence,  true  Liberal 
principles,  and  peace  and  plenty  be 
the  heritages  that  you  will  hand 
down  to  your  children's  children." 
So  saying,  the  honourable  member 
resumed  his  seat,  amid  loud  and 
prolonged  cheering. 

So  soon  as  quiet  was  restored 
the  chairman  rose  and  said  :  "  I 
shall  not  stand  between  you  and 
the  business  of  the  evening  more 
than  a  few  minutes  ;  but  I  wish  to 
make  clear  to  you  my  position  in 
this  matter,  and  the  more  so  be- 
cause since  the  harangue  we  have 
just  listened  to  gained  your  ap- 
plause, I  suppose  it  gained  your 
concurrence.  As  many  of  you  are 
aware,  I  have  consistently  looked 
upon  the  scheme  of  enforced  peas- 
ant holdings  as  now  presented  to  us 
with  distrust,  as  being  subversive 
of  the  order  of  things  so  long  and 
happily  existing  in  this  land,  and 
as  being  fraught  with  grave  dan- 
gers to  the  labourers  themselves. 
The  experience  of  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years  has  been  that  in  bad  sea- 
sons farming  in  England  does  not 
pay.  And  if,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages in  the  shape  of  experience 
and  money  which  the  farmers  pos- 
sess, they  have  of  late  been  unable 
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to  work  the  land  to  a  profit,  how  can 
you  expect  to  succeed  ?  I  confess, 
and  I  am  sure  Mr  Simpkins  will 
forgive  my  saying  so,  that  nothing 
I  have  heard  to-night  has  in  any 
way  diminished  my  fears  for  the 
future.  If  we  are  to  take  the  de- 
scription given  by  the  speaker  of 
the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  as  the  gauge  of  his  know- 
ledge of  country  life,  I  fear  he 
knows  very  little  indeed.  I  have 
lived  in  this  village  all  my  life,  and 
of  no  part  of  my  surroundings  have 
I,  until  lately,  been  so  proud  as  of 
the  labourers  on  this  estate.  I  have 
always  found  them  to  be  straight- 
forward, independent,  honest,  and 
industrious.  (Cheers.)  Mr  Simp- 
kins  seems  to  think  that  you  have 
hitherto  been  leading  servile  and 
downtrodden  lives,  and  quotes  Gold- 
smith to  express  his  fear  that 
England's  '  bold  peasantry '  were 
in  danger  of  being  destroyed  until 
he  and  his  friends  came  to  their 
rescue  by  saving  their  indepen- 
dence. But  I  am  afraid  that  the 
measures  he  proposes  will  do  more 
in  a  year  to  destroy  the  '  bold  pea- 
santry '  than  the  system  under 
which,  until  now,  they  have  lived 
well  and  happily,  has  succeeded  in 
doing  in  eight  centuries.  By  an 
independent  man  I  understand  one 
who  relies  on  himself;  and  the 
only  means  that  Mr  Simpkins  has 
to  suggest  to  you  by  which  you 
are  to  arrive  at  independence  is  by 
going  on  the  rates  !  (No,  no.)  I 
gather  from  those  exclamations 
that  this  is  a  view  of  the  question 
which  has  not  as  yet  suggested 
itself  to  you ;  and  I  noticed  that 
Mr  Simpkins  omitted  all  mention 
of  it.  But  how  is  the  land  which 
you  are  to  farm  to  be  paid  for? 
And  how  are  the  necessary  build- 
ings to  be  put  up  ?  Is  the  money 
to  drop  from  the  sky  1  ISTo ;  it 
will  have  to  come  out  of  the  rates. 
So  the  first  step  you  are  to  take 


towards  independence  is  to  become 
dependent  on  the  rates.  Then 
Mr  Simpkins  waxed  eloquent  on 
the  idea  of  the  local  government 
reform  bringing  us  once  again  to 
the  condition  of  things  under  the 
Saxon  heptarchy.  But  I  think 
that  if  he  really  knew  how  wretch- 
edly the  people  fared  under  the 
Saxon  kings,  he  would  not  have 
ventured  on  such  a  bold  paradox. 
The  slightest  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  would  have  been  feuffi- 
cient  to  show  him  that  labourers 
in  his  ideal  age  were  nothing  more 
than  serfs ;  witness  "  Gurth,  the 
born  thrall  of  Cedric,"  in  'Ivan- 
hoe.'  But  why  should  I  go  on  1 
I  know  that  the  formation  of 
local  government  boards  and  the 
purchase  of  peasant  holdings  are 
practically  accomplished  facts,  and 
that  nothing  I  can  say  will  turn 
you  from  your  present  purpose. 
(Hear,  hear.)  From  what  I  have 
said  you  will  have  perceived  that 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  possible 
success  of  the  scheme.  But  the 
Legislature  has  decreed  it — (cheers) 
— and  you  have  been  taught  to  de- 
sire it,  and  therefore  I  am  willing 
to  see  it  have  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial.  In  conclusion,  I  can  assure 
you,  with  all  my  heart,  that  the 
experiment,  for  I  look  upon  it  as 
nothing  more,  shall,  so  far  as  in  me 
lies,  have  true  and  loyal  support. 
(Some  cheers.)  And  now  to  busi- 
ness. The  Act  says  that  we  are 
to  elect  five  representatives  to 
serve  on  the  local  Board  of  this 
district ;  and  now  is  the  time  for 
any  one  of  you  to  propose,  and  an- 
other to  second,  any  parishioner 
whom  you  may  desire  to  see  elect- 
ed." (Cheers.) 

The  conclusion  of  the  chairman's 
speech  was  followed  by  a  buzz  of 
conversation,  and  a  grouping  to- 
gether of  small  knots  among  the 
audience  for  mutual  consultation. 
At  last  John  Ward,  the  most  sub- 
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stantial  farmer  in  the  parish,  a 
tall,  square  -  shouldered,  shrewd- 
looking  man,  rose,  and  without  un- 
due expenditure  of  words,  pro- 
posed Mr  Spencer  as  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  be  elected.  A 
seconder  was  found,  and  the  mo- 
tion was  carried,  though  not  by 
any  means  unanimously.  The  ice 
having  been  thus  broken,  the  busi- 
ness went  rapidly  on,  and  ended 
by  the  further  election  of  the 
Rector,  John  Ward,  Peter  Turf, 
and  Henry  Pimpernel!.  These  two 
last  were  young  labourers  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  recent 
agitation.  Being  home-bred  young 
men,  they  had  only  homely  wits ; 
and  being  supremely  ignorant  of 
everything  beyond  the  scope  of 
their  daily  work,  they  had  fallen 
ready  dupes  to  the  blandishments 
of  the  professional  agitators. 

Accompanied  by  Mr  Spring, 
these  two  new  members  of  the 
Board,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting,  crossed  over  the  village 
street  to  the  "  Chough  and  Crow," 
to  discuss  the  late  proceedings  over 
pipes  and  beer. 

"Well,  Mr  Spring,"  said  Turf, 
between  puffs  at  his  pipe,  "  we 
couldn't  do  no  better  than  we  have 
done  this  time,  though  I  suspect 
Mr  Damper  will  be  real  mad  at 
being  left  out  of  the  voting.  But 
the  chaps  wouldna  have  voted 
agin  the  Squire  nor  yet  agin  the 
parson,  and  so  we  must  go  along  as 
best  we  can." 

"No;  I  don't  think  we  could 
have  won  any  more  seats,  though 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen 
Damper  elected ;  but  how  your 
men  could  listen  patiently  to  that 
dull  old  mutton-headed  squire,  after 
having  heard  a  born  orator  like  Mr 
Simpkins,  I  don't  know.  I  never 
heard  such  an  old  croaker.  Why, 
did  not  Mr  Simpkins  tell  you  that 
once  possessed  of  land  and  your 
fortunes  were  made  1  and  do  you 


think  that  a  member  of  Parliament 
who  knows  Mr  Gladstone — for  I 
heard  him  say  he  did — would  come 
down  here  and  tell  you  that  if  it 
was  not  true?  No,  no;  don't 
listen  to  Spencer,  who  would  like 
to  keep  your  noses  on  the  grinding- 
stone  all  the  rest  of  your  lives ;  but 
go  on  and  prosper,  as  Mr  Simpkins 
told  you  you  certainly  would.  Now 
I  must  be  going  to  catch  my  train 
back  to  Midham  presently,  so  let 
us  get  to  business.  Have  you  got 
that  list  I  asked  you  to  have  ready, 
Henry  Pimpernell  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Henry.  "  Here  is 
a  tally  of  ten  young  chaps  who 
wants  to  have  ten  acres  apiece. 
But  the  mischief  of  it  is,  Mr 
Spring,  that  we  han't  got  money 
enough  to  stock  the  farms.  By 
hook  or  by  crook  we  can  each 
scrape  together  a  twenty -pun'  note. 
But  that  won't  pay  the  piper  by  a 
precious  long  sight.  An'  if  we 
can't  show  them  how  it  is  to  be 
done,  they  will  be  a  chucking  up 
the  business." 

"  Did  not  I  tell  you,"  said  Mr 
Spring,  "  that  I  should  come  this 
evening  prepared  to  make  you  an 
offer?  And  when  John  Spring 
says  he  will  do  a  thing,  you  may  be 
quite  sure  he  will." 

"Ay,  ay,  we  knows  you,  Mr 
Spring,"  said  Peter. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Spring,  "I 
must  tell  you  that  I  talked  it  all 
over  with  our  partners.  I  never 
saw  such  benevolent  fellows  as 
Close  and  Jackson  in  my  life.  As 
long  as  they  can  do  people  a  good 
turn,  they  don't  care  one  brass 
farthing  about  their  own  pockets. 
And  directly  I  told  them  about 
you  men  here,  '  We  will  help 
them,'  said  Close  ;  '  That  we  will,' 
said  Jackson.  And  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  that  I  was  a  bit  afraid 
they  were  going  to  put  down  the 
money  as  a  gift.  They  did  not  do 
that,  however,  but  they  did  some- 
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thing  very  like  it.  '  Spring,'  says 
they,  '  go  and  tell  the  fine  fellows 
at  Loston  that  we  will  advance 
them  the  money  to  start  fortune- 
making.'  " 

"  They  be  right  noble  gentle- 
men," said  Henry.  "  I  would  lay 
a  wager  the  Squire  wouldna  do  as 
much  for  us,  though  he  has  known 
us  from  boys." 

"  Not  he,"  said  Spring;  "  but  now 
listen  to  me.  You  ten  have  each 
got  twenty  pounds,  you  say.  "Well, 
my  idea  is,  that  if  you  club  together 
you  might  stock  your  holdings  for 
eighty  pounds  each.  This  would 
buy  you  three  pairs  of  horses,  some 
cows,  three  ploughs,  and  so  on. 
My  partners  are  willing  to  advance 
you  each  that  sum,  and  you  will 
then  have  your  twenty  pounds  each 
to  go  on  with  until  your  farmyards 
and  dairies  are  full.  How  does  that 
suit  you  1 " 

"  That  sounds  first  -  rate,"  said 
Peter  Turf;  "but  what  are  you 
going  to  let  us  have  the  money 
at?" 

"  Well,  as  our  partners  want  to 
do  you  a  good  turn,  they  won't  ask 
you  more  than  seven  per  cent,  and 
that  is  less  by  three  per  cent  than 
you  would  get  the  money  anywhere 
else  at." 

"  Done  with  you,  Mr  Spring, 
and  I  will  go  bail  that  the  chaps 
here  will  be  glad  enough  to  get  the 
money  at  your  terms." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr  Spring, 
knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  ; 
"  and  now  I  must  be  off  to  catch 
my  train.  I  shall  be  dropping 
over  here  every  now  and  then  just 
to  see  how  things  go  on." 

As  Mr  Spring  went  out  of  the 
bar,  he  met  Mr  Damper  hurried- 
ly entering.  "Here  is  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish,"  said  that  gentleman, 
angrily;  "why  was  not  I,  who  have 
done  so  much  for  the  cause,  elected 
on  the  Board  1 " 

"Could    not    manage     it,     Mr 


Damper,"  said  Spring.  "  You  see 
these  countrymen  don't  know  their 
power  yet,  and  you  could  no  more 
have  made  them  vote  against  the 
Squire  and  parson  than  you  can 
get  a  dog  to  worry  his  master. 
Just  you  wait  until  next  }rear,  and 
then  we  shall  bring  you  in  at  the 
head  of  the  poll." 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  what  it  is," 
said  Damper,  not  much  mollified 
by  Mr  Spring's  promise  of  future 
greatness ;  "if  things  don't  ge  on 
the  square,  I  will  bring  the  whole 
box  and  dice  about  their  ears." 

"  Oh,  depend  upon  it,  a  man  of 
your  influence,  either  on  or  off  the 
Board,  will  be  pretty  well  able  to 
drive  the  coach.  But  I  must  run 
off  or  I  shall  miss  my  train." 

But  notwithstanding  Mr  Spring's 
assurances,  it  was  not  long  before 
Mr  Damper  found  that  things  were 
not  going,  in  his  sense,  on  the 
square.  The  surveyor  employed 
by  the  Board,  being  guided  only 
by  his  instructions  to  select  the 
hundred  acres  best  suited  for  the 
holdings,  marked  off  fifteen  acres 
of  Damper's  land,  the  remaining 
eighty-five  acres  coming  from  Mr 
Spencer's  farms.  Even  in  his 
most  suspicious  moods,  Damper 
had  never  suspected  that,  with 
Mr  Spencer's  two  thousand  acres 
to  choose  from,  the  surveyor 
would  have  been  so  unjust  as  to 
touch  his  little  property ;  and 
when  he  learned  that  a  nice  strip 
of  mixed  arable  and  grass  nearest 
the  homestead  had  actually  been 
staked  off,  he  considered  that  he  did 
well  to  be  angry.  He  was  met 
with  the  news  as  he  came  in  from 
market ;  and  without  waiting  to 
go  into  the  house,  he  galloped  to 
the  Hall,  determined  to  have  it  out 
with  the  Squire,  to  whose  malignity 
he  most  unreasonably  put  down 
the  mischief.  Fortunately  Mr 
Spencer  was  not  at  home,  and  so  a 
meeting  was  avoided ;  but  at  the 
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next  Board  Mr  Damper  demanded 
to  be  heard.  The  scene  was  not  a 
pleasant  one.  Damper  stormed 
and  raved  with  all  the  indignation 
of  an  awakened  dupe;  and  at  last 
became  so  personally  abusive  to 
the  Squire  and  Rector,  who  had 
had  no  more  to  do  with  the  choice 
of  his  land  than  any  two  inhabit- 
ants of  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  that  the 
chairman  was  obliged  to  refuse 
him  further  hearing.  This  out- 
break was  but  a  prelude  to  a 
number  of  angry  altercations  on 
the  occasion  of  his  meeting  either 
the  Squire,  Rector,  or  Farmer  Ward, 
all  of  whom  he  believed  to  be 
leagued  together  against  him. 

But  the  result  remained  quite  un- 
affected by  his  wrath,  which,  how- 
ever, gathered  fresh  strength  when 
he  received  a  notice  from  the  Board 
informing  him  that  the  price  which 
he  was  to  receive  for  his  land 
was  at  the  rate  of  £45  per  acre 
purchase  -  money,  with  £5  per 
acre  added  as  compensation  for 
disturbance.  Against  this  ini- 
quitous assessment,  as  he  termed 
it,  he  appealed  to  the  County 
Court  Judge  of  the  district,  who, 
after  inquiry,  declined  to  interfere, 
and  left  the  appellant  saddled  with 
the  costs  of  the  appeal.  From  this 
time  onward  the  political  atmo- 
sphere at  Loston  became  highly 
electrical.  In  obedience  to  in- 
structions from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  the  gradual  repay- 
ment of  the  sum  of  £5500  advanced 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund  for 
the  purchase  of  the  100  acres,  plus 
£10  per  acre  for  compensation  and 
buildings,  had  to  be  provided  for 
out  of  the  rates.  Already  com- 
plaints had  been  heard  of  the  high 
local  taxes.  Even  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  the  School  Board  in 
theory  grumbled  when  it  became 
necessary  to  support  their  theory 
at  a  cost  of  a  shilling  in  the  pound, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  an  extra 


eighteenpence  to  provide  holdings 
for  ten  labourers,  they  felt  that 
their  cup  was  full.  Mr  Damper 
was  now  no  longer  solitary  in  his 
discontent.  The  farmers,  trades- 
men, mechanics,  and  ratepayers, 
generally  cried  aloud  against  the 
extra  burden  laid  upon  them. 
The  "Chough  and  Crow,"  which 
used  to  be  the  haunt  of  genial 
mirth,  became  a  centre  for  angry 
murmurings  and  fierce  disputa- 
tions. For  though  the  anger  was 
universal,  the  objects  of  the  wrath 
were  not  always  the  same.  The 
shopkeepers  protested  against  being 
burdened  with  a  rate  which,  in 
their  opinion,  should  unquestion- 
ably be  borne  by  the  land.  Here 
they  met  Damper  face  to  face. 
Such  a  proposition  was,  in  his 
opinion,  nothing  short  of  rank 
robbery,  and  so  he  was  never  tired 
of  telling  them,  in  no  measured 
terms.  But  in  addition  to  the 
rate,  and  in  spite  of  the  £5  per 
acre  paid  them  in  compensation, 
the  farmers  complained  that  the 
land  taken  was  some  of  the  most 
profitable  ground  they  had,  and 
that  the  possession  of  it  had  enabled 
them  to  work  the  heavy  hill-land 
at  the  back.  Without  it  they 
protested  that  they  could  not  make 
the  farms  pay,  and  threatened  to 
give  notice. 

Meanwhile  Turf,  Pimpernell, 
and  their  eight  companions  en- 
tered on  their  promised  lands. 
Messrs  Close  &  Jackson  were  as 
good  as  their  word,  and  advanced 
the  £80  per  holding,  taking  care  to 
get  ample  security  for  the  mon- 
ey, in  the  shape  of  bills  of  sale 
on  everything  possessed  by  their 
debtors,  including  furniture,  im- 
plements, live  stock,  and  crops  in 
the  ground.  At  first  matters  went 
as  was  expected.  The  peasant 
holders,  delighted  with  the  feeling 
that  they  were  no  longer  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  their  masters, 
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worked  vigorously  and  well;  and 
their  wives,  mostly  young  women, 
to  whom  the  idea  of  their  hus- 
bands being  no  longer  common 
labourers  brought  feelings  of  grati- 
fied pride,  lent  ready  help  in  the 
dairies.  Their  jaunts  into  market 
in  the  jointly  owned  spring-cart 
formed  an  additional  delight,  and 
gave  them  opportunities  of  indulg- 
ing in  the  bits  of  finery  which  are  so 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  young  women 
of  that  class.  With  the  balance 
of  the  money  received  from  the 
sale  of  their  eggs,  butter,  and 
garden  -  stuff,  they  were  able  to 
eke  out  the  £20  in  cash  with 
which  each  household  had  started  ; 
and  though  the  stores  in  the  stock- 
ings began  to  get  lower  and  lower, 
they  and  their  husbands  still  look- 
ed forward  with  confidence  to  the 
wheat  and  potato  harvests,  from 
which  times  they  fully  expected  to 
date  their  prosperity.  The  weather 
was  all  in  their  favour,  the  crops 
promised  to  be  large  and  good ;  and 
as  the  grain  grew  ripe  for  the 
sickle,  and  the  potatoes  blossomed 
in  the  field,  the  people  and  gentle- 
folks for  miles  round  came  to  look 
at  and  admire  the  new  peasant  hold- 
ings. Even  the  capricious  English 
summer  seemed  to  make  an  ex- 
ception in  their  favour,  and  dur- 
ing harvesting  scarcely  a  drop  of 
rain  fell  to  delay  the  work.  As 
the  last  load  of  wheat  was  brought 
in  from  the  holdings,  the  peasant 
farmers  joined  in  a  genuine  har- 
vest-home, reminding  Mr  Spring, 
who  came  over  for  the  occasion, 
"of  the  golden  days  of  Merry 
England."  But  unfortunately 
the  reflection  of  the  "  golden 
days "  was  rather  poetical  than 
real ;  for  when  Turf  and  his 
friends  carried  their  newly  thresh- 
ed wheat  to  market,  they  found 
the  market  glutted  with  the  grain 
of  other  farmers,  who  like  them- 
selves could  not  afford  to  wait  for 


better  prices.  The  consequence 
was,  that  instead  of  getting  40s. 
a  quarter,  as  they  had  hoped,  they 
were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  35s.  This  was  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment, and  reduced  their 
profits  on  the  grain  from  £7  to  £6 
per  acre.  It  is  true  there  was  the 
straw,  which  added  another  £5 ; 
but  the  margin  of  profit  which  a 
holder  of  ten  acres  has  to  content 
himself  with  is  so  small,  that  the 
loss  of  £1  per  acre  was  a  serious 
misfortune.  As  it  was,  after 
they  had  paid  the  half-year's  in- 
terest on  the  money  borrowed 
from  Messrs  Close  &  Jackson, 
laid  by  a  six-months'  rent,  and 
paid  off  their  scores  at  the  vil- 
lage shops,  the  balances  left  were 
not  such  as  to  make  the  pros- 
pect of  the  winter  anything  but 
a  cause  for  anxiety.  Meanwhile 
Mr  Damper  and  the  Squire's 
tenants  had  also  been  feeling  the 
effects  of  low  prices ;  and  some  of 
them,  notably  Mr  Damper,  chose 
to  attribute  the  fall  in  prices  to 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  Los- 
ton  and  other  peasant  holders  had 
rushed  into  the  market  after  har- 
vest. When  business  is  bad,  the 
sufferers  are  apt  to  account  for  it 
in  illogical  ways,  and  to  harbour 
uncharitable  feelings  towards  those 
whom  they  believe  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  it  about. 
The  farmers  had  never  viewed  the 
peasant  holdings  with  favour ;  and 
now  that  they  had  a  distinct 
grievance  against  them,  they  felt 
no  compunction  in  giving  expres- 
sions in  acts  to  their  ill-will.  In 
self-defence,  as  he  put  it,  Mr 
Damper  began  to  sell  milk  to  the 
villagers,  and  by  so  doing  cut  out 
Turf,  Pimpernell,  &  Co.,  who  had 
begun  to  get  together  a  little  milk- 
ing business,  but  who  were  quite 
unable  to  compete  with  their  for- 
midable neighbour.  On  several 
occasions  when  there  was  no  work 
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doing  on  their  holdings,  they  had 
offered  their  services  to  the  farmers, 
but  were  refused  employment,  as 
to  the  farmers  also  those  were  idle 
times.  This  depression  in  their 
affairs  was  reflected  more  or  less 
in  their  tempers.  The  bright 
hopes  with  which  the  year  had  be- 
gun were  clouded  over,  and  in  such 
circumstances  a  little  ill  temper 
and  occasional  recriminations  are 
what  should  naturally  be  expected. 
Pretty  Harriet  Pimpernell  was 
no  longer  allowed  to  go  to  market. 
She  spent  too  much  money,  Henry 
said.  Other  husbands  followed 
suit;  and  the  wives,  deprived  of 
their  outings,  revenged  themselves 
after  the  manner  of  their  kind  by 
making  their  homes  uncomfortable, 
and  by  nagging  at  their  spouses. 

As  the  autumn  wore  on,  it  be- 
came obvious  that  something  must 
be  done  for  the  peasant  farmers 
at  Loston  and  elsewhere,  if  they 
were  to  be  kept  on  their  feet.  On 
all  sides  things  were  going  wrong. 
The  price  of  stock  fell  lower  than 
it  had  ever  been  before.  A  suc- 
cession of  wet  produced  outbreaks 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  the 
land  was  so  saturated  that  the 
farmers  were  unable  "to  get  on 
it."  Such  times  of  agricultural 
depression  produce  their  spawn  of 
professional  agitators  as  surely  as 
a  falling  barometer  at  sea  heralds 
the  approach  of  Mother  Carey's 
chickens.  Within  a  few  weeks  the 
whole  country-side  was  inundated 
by  paid  Radicals,  who  exhorted 
the  labourers  to  stand  firm,  and 
promised  them  further  subsidies 
from  the  local  exchequer  if  they 
would  only  do  as  they  were  told. 
With  the  shopkeepers  and  rate- 
payers generally  they  had  a  more 
difficult  task  than  on  the  former 
occasion,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
offer  them  a  distinct  bait  .in  order 
to  mitigate  their  resentment  at  the 
increased  rates  which  they  had 


been  called  upon  to  pay  during  the 
past  year.  To  a  great  extent  the 
hollowness  of  the  political  peasant- 
holding  scheme  had  been  exposed. 
The  year's  experience  had  shown 
that  it  had  not  done  any  real  good 
to  Turf  and  his  friends,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  high  rates  had 
materially  interfered  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  district.  It  was 
plain,  therefore,  to  the  agitators, 
that  they  must  conciliate  this  class 
by  relieving  their  burdens,  and  it 
was  equally  plain  that  the  relief 
could  only  be  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  land.  In  the  preced- 
ing session  the  cue  had  been  given 
as  to  the  way  in  which  this  might 
be  done.  It  had  then  been  sug- 
gested that  all  lands  whose  owners 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century  had 
not  accepted  the  offer  then  made 
them  to  compound  the  land-tax, 
should  now  be  rated  at  the  full 
amount  of  four  shillings  in  the 
pound  on  the  present  rental. 

This  expedient  was  eagerly 
seized  upon  by  the  wire-pullers, 
who  used  it  as  a  weapon  to  persuade 
the  ratepayers  that  the  landowners 
had  for  nearly  a  century  evaded  a 
large  proportion  of  the  tax  due 
from  them  ;  that  now  was  the 
time  to  enforce  this  to  the  full; 
and  that  if  they,  the  ratepayers, 
would  only  support  the  Radical 
members  at  the  approaching  local 
elections,  they  would  at  once  be 
relieved  from  the  burden  which 
had  been  put  upon  them. 

This  proposal  seemed  to  Mr 
Damper  the  last  straw  which  was 
to  break  his  back.  He  protested 
and  inveighed  against  it,  and  even 
went  the  length  of  calling  on  Mr 
Spencer  to  propose  to  him  the 
adoption  of  a  combined  opposition 
to  this  latest  villany,  as  he  called 
it.  But  Mr  Spencer  pointed  out 
to  him  that  this  was  but  the  logi- 
cal conclusion  of  the  policy  which 
he  had  himself  previously  support- 
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ed ;  and  added,  that  though  he 
should  make  a  fight  to  be  re-elected 
on  the  Board,  he  fully  expected 
to  be  defeated.  From  Mr  Spring, 
to  whom  he  went  to  remind  him 
of  his  promised  support  at  the 
next  local  election,  Mr  Damper 
got  even  less  comfort.  In  jaunty 
tones  Mr  Spring  told  him  that 
circumstances  altered  cases.  "  You 
see,"  he  went  on,  "you  have  not 
acted  with  us  of  late,  and  we  can't 
have  any  turncoats  in  our  ranks. 
You  must  either  march  with  us  or 
go  about  your  business.  As  to  the 
four  -  shilling  tax,  that  has  gone 
too  far  to  be  stopped.  We  have  the 
mandate  of  the  constituencies  that 
it  is  to  be  enforced,  and  enforce  it 
we  must.  But  I  am  very  busy  this 
morning,  Mr  Damper,  and  if  you 
have  no  thing  more  particular  to  say, 
I  will  wish  you  good  morning." 

"  I  have  one  thing  to  say,"  said 
Mr  Damper,  who  had  been  nursing 
his  wrath  while  Mr  Spring  was 
speaking,  "and  that  is,  that  you 
are  a  liar  and  a  scoundrel.  It  is 
men  like  you  who  are  driving 
Liberals  into  the  opposite  camp ; 
and  rather  than  have  anything  more 
to  do  with  you,  I  shall  go  straight 
across  and  put  my  name  down  in 
the  Tory  register ;  and  I  hope  that 
every  one  else  who  has  been  cheat- 
ed and  lied  to  as  I  have  been  will 
do  the  same." 

These  remarks  glanced  lightly 
off  Mr  Spring,  who  was  well  armed 
with  triple  greaves  of  impudence, 
cunning,  and  assurance.  Besides, 
since  the  time  had  become  stormy, 
he  had  grown  accustomed  to  ver- 
bal assaults  from  those  whom  he 
had  betrayed  and  injured.  Feel- 
ing ran  high  during  these  days,  and 
Loston,  like  most  other  places,  was 
rent  by  divisions  and  torn  by  con- 
flicting interests.  Agriculturally, 
things  were  going  from  bad  to 
worse ;  and  it  was  only  by  promising 
the  peasant  farmers  that  after  the 
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next  local  election  they  would  re- 
ceive grants  to  defray  the  cost  of 
horses  to  work  the  land,  and  manure 
to  dress  it,  that  they  were  induced 
to  continue  in  their  holdings.  The 
wet  and  profitless  autumn  had  been 
a  very  trying  time  for  them.  They 
had  begun  to  feel  the  pinch  of  real 
poverty,  when  there  is  no  one  at 
hand  to  help,  and  no  regular  source 
of  livelihood  on  which  to  depend. 
Idle  and  despondent,  the  men  took 
to  frequenting  the  "  Chough  ^nd 
Crow";  and  their  wives,  ill-fed  and 
disappointed,  grew  slatternly  and 
peevish. 

The  agitators  moved  heaven  and 
earth  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  their 
partisans,  and  shortly  before  the 
election  they  again  enlisted  the 
services  of  Mr  Simpkins  to  inspire 
confidence  into  the  party.  On  this 
occasion  Mr  Spencer,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  did  not  take  the  chair, 
which  was  occupied  by  Mr  White, 
the  leading  grocer,  who,  having 
been  attracted  by  the  promise  of 
reduced  rates,  and  the  circulation 
of  increased  local  funds  in  the  dis- 
trict, had  of  late  thrown  himself 
heartily  into  Mr  Spring's  schemes. 

Mr  Simpkins's  reception  was  not 
nearly  as  warm  as  it  had  been  a 
year  ago,  and  indeed  there  were 
not  a  few  hisses  audible  above  the 
organised  applause  of  Mr  Spring 
and  his  friends.  This  change  of 
attitude  made  a  visible  impression 
on  the  speaker.  He  opened 
tamely,  and  with  hesitation,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
regain  his  accustomed  empty  volu- 
bility. After  discussing  several 
questions  connected  with  the  local 
administration,  he  said :  "And  now, 
gentlemen,  I  come  to  the  question 
of  the  peasant  holdings.  (Cheers 
and  hisses.)  There  are  some  people 
who  say  they  have  proved  a  failure. 
(A  voice,  '  So  they  have. ')  But 
that  is  far  from  being  the  case.  As 
we  all  know,  the  season  has  been 
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one  of  unexampled  bad  weather. 
(A  voice, '  How  about  the  harvest?') 
Not  on)y  our  working  friends 
here,  but  farmers  all  over  the 
country,  are  at  their  wits'  ends  how 
to  pay  their  way.  My  friends  Mr 
Turf  and  Mr  Pimpernell,  and  their 
companions,  have  struggled  man- 
fully against  overwhelming  odds  of 
bad  weather  and  low  prices.  That 
during  the  past  year  they  have 
not  been  as  successful  as  they  had 
reason  to  hope,  is  in  no  sense  their 
fault.  No,  gentlemen ;  though  it  is 
true  that  they  have  had  to  contend 
with  adverse  circumstances,  I  can- 
not help  asking  myself  whether 
they  should  not  as  free  Britons, 
with  common  rights  to  the  land, 
have  been  better  equipped,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  their  undertak- 
ings 1  (Cheers.)  How  comes  it,  I 
should  like  to  know,  that  country 
gentlemen  are  rolling  along  the 
roads  in  their  carriages,  while  our 
friends  here  are  struggling  with  all 
their  might  and  main  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door  1  (Loud  cheers. ) 
What  better  right  have  the  squires 
to  the  acres  they  own  than  any  of 
you  have1!  (Loud  cheers.)  I  an- 
swer, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  None 
at  all.  For  the  most  part  the 
land  has  been  snatched  from  the 
people  to  reward  the  favourites  and 
sycophants  of  kings  and  queens. 
(Cheers.)  But,  gentlemen,  I  for 
one  should  be  almost  content  to 
accept  accomplished  facts  with  re- 
gard to  the  land,  if  the  landowners 
had  been  content  with  their  original 
thefts,  and  had  done  their  duty  to 
the  people  whom  they  have  robbed. 
(Cheers.)  But  have  they?  Again 
I  say,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
No.  (Loud  cheers.)  Will  you 
l>elieve  it  that,  at  least  for  a 
hundred  years,  the  squires  have 
cheated  the  community  out  of 
a  tax  of  two  or  three  shillings 
per  acre  !  (Groans  and  hisses.)  I 
don't  wonder  at  your  indignation. 


When  I  think  of  this  money  kept 
back  by  fraud,  and  see  all  the 
misery  and  want  which  cover  the 
land  as  with  a  flood,  I  ask  myself, 
how  long  is  this  to  last?  (Loud 
cheers.)  The  election  to  the  Local 
Board  is  approaching,  and  I  am 
much  mistaken  in  the  men  of 
Loston  if  they  allow  this  iniquity 
to  last  a  day  longer  than  the  elec- 
tion of  the  new  Board.  (Cheers.) 
The  matter  rests  with  you.  And 
if  you  are  in  earnest,  vote  every 
one  of  you  for  candidates  who  are 
pledged  to  enforce  the  four-shilling 
land-tax.  (Hear,  hear.)  First  of 
all,  I  would  urge  you  to  do  this  as 
a  matter  of  duty,  and  you  will  find 
that  in  this,  as  in  every  case,  virtue 
brings  its  reward.  For  what  will 
be  the  result?  You  will  receive 
from  the  land  in  the  parish  an 
extra  rate  of  nearly  £400  a-year, 
and  will  relieve  yourselves  of  that 
amount  of  burden.  (Loud  cheers.) 
And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
put  in  a  word  for  those  peasant 
farmers  who  have,  during  the  past 
year,  fought  so  bravely  such  an 
uphill  fight.  Something  is  due  to 
them.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  are 
the  vanguard  of  the  large  army  of 
labourers  who  are  destined  before 
long  to  reoccupy  the  land  stolen 
from  our  ancestors.  (Cheers.)  Show 
them  that  you  appreciate  their 
patriotic  toil  by  giving  them  a  share 
of  the  money  you  will  recover  from 
the  squires.  Remember  that  they 
willingly  undertook  the  struggle 
without  any  help  or  support.  Is 
it  fair  to  let  them  continue  to  do 
so?  (Cheers.)  I  say  it  is  not.  And 
I  would  strongly  urge  you  to  give 
them  help  which  shall  be  equiva- 
lent to  that  which  they  would  have 
had  at  the  outset,  if  might  had  not 
overcome  right."  (Loud  cheers.) 

As  Mr  Simpkins  resumed  his 
seat,  Mr  Damper  rose  in  the  body 
of  the  room,  and  said  :  "  Gentle- 
men, I  rise  to  protest,  with  all  the 
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power  I  am  capable  of,  against 
both  the  facts  and  the  policy  enun- 
ciated in  the  speech  we  have  just 
listened  to.  First,  as  to  Mr  Simp- 
Is  ins's  facts.  He  told  us  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  landlords  had 
stolen  their  land  from  the  people. 
I  deny  this,  and  I  challenge  him 
to  make  good  his  words.  If  you 
look  round  the  whole  of  this  coun- 
ty you  won't  find  more  than  two 
landlords  whose  families  have  pos- 
sessed the  lands  they  hold  for  more 
than  a  century.  Certainly,  there- 
fore, with  the  exception  of  these 
two  instances,  of  which  I  know 
nothing,  the  land  has  in  each  case 
been  bought  in  hard  cash,  just  as 
any  of  us  might  buy  a  house  or  a 
horse.  As  most  of  you  know,  I  my- 
self bought  the  land  I  own  in  this 
parish,  and  I  wish  I  had  never 
seen  the  place.  I  gave  £100 
an  acre  for  it,  and  last  year,  at 
the  bidding  of  the  Local  Board, 
I  was  ordered  to  sell  it, — and  for 
how  much  1  For  £45  an  acre;  and 
so  I  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  a 
loss  of  £55  on  every  one  of  the  fif- 
teen acres  I  had  to  give  up — a  large 
sum  for  a  poor  man  like  me  to 
lose.  And  all  for  what  ?  That 
the  electioneering  agents  might 
put  ten  labourers  on  to  land,  who 
know  no  more  about  the  science  of 
farming  than  a  shipwright  knows 
how  to  design  a  man-of-war.  (A 
voice,  '  You  used  to  be  all  in  favour 
of  peasant  holdings.')  So  I  was  : 
but  then  I  always  thought  things 
would  go  naturally,  not  be  forced 
like  ;  and  that  when  a  smart  young 
labourer  had  laid  by  enough  money 
to  take  a  holding,  he  would  go  to 
the  landlord  and  ask  for  one ;  and 
1  will  lay  my  life  there  is  not  a 
landlord  in  England  who  would 
not  gladly  let  him  have  one.  But 
what  have  you  done  here  ?  The 
whole  thing  is  a  political  dodge  to 
catch  your  votes.  First  of  all 
conies  a  Radical  lecturer,  then  a 


Radical  agent,  and  they  say  to  the 
labourers,  '  Now  is  your  time,  take 
the  land  that  is  offered  you,  and 
we  will  find  the  money  to  start 
you  and  keep  you  going.'  Well, 
as  you  know,  they  got  ten  young 
fellows  to  take  the  holdings,  and 
though  the  harvest  was  the  finest 
we  have  had  for  years,  these  polit- 
ical farmers  are  already  out  at 
elbows.  (No,  no.)  What  do  you 
want  the  extra  money  for,  then  1 
At  all  events  the  agent  has  "been 
promising  these  dupes  that  if  they 
get  the  right  men  elected  on  the 
Board  they  shall  have  money  given 
them  to  pay  for  their  horse-labour 
and  manure.  And  how  are  they 
going  to  get  this  money  1  Mr 
Simpkins  has  told  you.  He  says 
that  landlords  have  during  the 
present  century  been  paying  a  tax 
of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on 
the  rentals  of  the  last  century, 
and  tells  you  that  this  tax  should 
be  adjusted  to  present  rents ;  and 
thus  he  holds  out  to  you  the 
prospect  of  getting  £400  a -year 
from  Mr  Spencer's  and  my  pock- 
ets. (Cheers.)  Ah,  you  cheer 
this,  just  as  I  cheered  the  idea  of 
peasant  holdings  a  year  or  two 
ago ;  but  the  time  will  come  when 
you  will  find  you  have  been  de- 
ceived as  I  have  been.  But  even 
suppose  that  this  were  just,  which  it 
is  not,  is  it  wise  at  this  time  of  de- 
pression to  lay  a  further  burden 
on  the  land  1  I  am  telling  you  the 
truth  when  I  say  that  for  some 
years  now  I  have  not  made  my 
farm  pay,  and  I  have  been  con- 
stantly obliged  to  draw  upon  my 
capital.  If  this  additional  tax  is 
put  on  me,  I  shall  have  to  shut  up 
shop.  And  mind  you,  if  rents  con- 
tinue to  go  down  as  they  are  doing, 
we  shall  be  fast  getting  back  to  the 
rentals  of  last  century,  and  then 
you  will  not  benefit  one  halfpenny 
by  this  most  unjust  and  unwise 
proposal." 
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But  Mr  Damper's  remonstrances 
fell  on  deaf  ears.  The  decree  had 
gone  forth  that  the  landlords  were 
to  be  taxed,  and  it  was  on  this 
question  that  the  election  turned. 
To  all  who  had  watched  the  course 
of  events,  the  result  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  The  rector  re- 
fused to  be  put  in  nomination,  but 
both  Mr  Spencer  and  John  Ward 
manfully  went  to  the  poll.  From 
the  first,  however,  their  chances 
were  hopeless,  and  the  contest 
ended  in  the  victory  over  them  of 
Mr  White,  the  Radical  grocer,  and 
the  village  tailor,  the  rector's  seat 
being  taken  by  a  labourer.  Turf 
and  Pimpernell  were  re-elected. 
Without  loss  of  time  the  new 
Board  proceeded  to  enforce  the 
"  mandate  "  of  their  constituents 
against  the  landlords.  The  imposi- 
tion of  this  new  burden  increased 
the  amount  of  the  full  tax  to  20 
per  cent  on  the  rent  of  the  parish  ; 
and  as  for  several  years  an  annual 
refund  had  been  made  to  the  tenants 
of  25  per  cent,  Mr  Spencer  found 
his  resources  so  crippled  by  it,  that 
he  deemed  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  shut  up  his  house  and  go  abroad 
until  the  evil  was  overpassed. 

In  other  circumstances,  this  de- 
termination would  have  been  a 
cause  of  deep  regret  and  pain  to 
Mr  Spencer ;  but  the  relations  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
and  himself  had  of  late  been  so 
embittered  by  the  action  of  the 
Radical  agents,  that  it  was  almost 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  he 
turned  his  back  on  Loston.  Before 
leaving,  he  wrote  to  John  Ward, 
explaining  his  motives,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : — 

"  DEAR  MR  WARD, — The  recent 
action  of  the  Local  Board,  in  impos- 
ing an  additional  burden  on  the 
land,  has  so  materially  reduced  my 
available  income  that  1  have  been 
obliged,  in  the  interests  of  my 


family,  to  adopt  measures  of  re- 
trenchment. After  mature  and 
anxious  consideration,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be 
necessary,  for  a  time  at  least,  to 
go  abroad  and  to  shut  up  the  HalL 
I  need  not  tell  you,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  my  feelings  on  the 
subject,  how  great  has  been  my 
pain  at  the  way  both  I  and  mine 
have  been  treated  by  a  majority  of 
the  people  among  whom  I  have 
lived  all  my  life.  I  can,  without 
exaggeration,  say  that  to  their 
wants  and  griefs  I  have  always  lent 
a  willing  ear,  and  have  done  all 
that  has  lain  in  my  power  to  alle- 
viate them.  That  the  people  have 
now  turned  upon  me  and  returned 
my  efforts  on  their  behalf  with  ill- 
will,  is,  I  am  well  aware,  due  to 
the  pernicious  influences  of  the  paid 
Radical  agitators,  who  have  used 
the  people  as  a  means  to  gain  their 
own  political  ends,  and  who  will 
not  scruple  to  throw  them  over 
with  the  same  ease  with  which 
they  adopted  their  cause.  As  you 
are  aware,  I  have  always  been  in 
favour  of  granting  peasant  hold- 
ings to  any  labourer  who  may  have 
sufficient  knowledge,  energy,  and 
capital  to  undertake  them ;  but  I 
have  also  been  consistently  oppos- 
ed to  the  idea  of  using  them  for 
political  purposes,  as  has  been  the 
case  here,  and  of  counteracting  the 
ignorance  and  inefficiency  of  the 
holders  by  grants  out  of  the  local 
funds.  Under  these  last  condi- 
tions, the  experiment  must,  I  am 
convinced,  end  in  failure;  and  there 
are,  I  think,  already  signs  that  the 
attempt  here  will  speedily  break 
down. 

"  To  you  and  all  my  other  tenants 
I  now,  for  a  time,  bid  adieu.  It 
will  always  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
hear  of  your  welfare,  and  it  will 
remain  my  ardent  wish  to  be  able 
to  come  among  you  again. — I  am, 
«fec.,  ROBERT  SPENCER." 
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The  announcement  of  Mr  Spen- 
cer's determination  to  shut  up  the 
Hall  threw  a  wet  blanket  over  the 
rejoicings  of  the  majority  at  their 
success  at  the  polls.  The  step  was 
at  once  recognised  as  being  likely 
to  deal  a  blow  at  the  prosperity 
of  the  place.  Mr  Spencer's  custom 
had  been  bestowed  almost  entirely 
upon  the  shops  in  the  village,  and, 
as  his  household  was  a  large  and 
liberal  one,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
effect  on  the  traders  would  be  very 
serious.  But  besides  this,  his 
arrangements  entailed  the  dismissal 
of  the  head-gardener,  and  all  the 
under  -  gardeners  except  two,  as 
well  as  his  coachman  and  grooms, 
whose  duties  were  to  terminate 
when  they  had  taken  the  horses 
to  Tattersall's  for  sale.  In  Mr 
Damper's  case,  though  he  was  un- 
able to  adopt  Mr  Spencer's  heroic 
measures,  yet  he  took  instant  steps 
to  reduce  his  expenditure  to  the 
lowest  ebb. 

As  to  the  peasant  holders,  the 
subsidies  granted  them  from  the 
local  funds  gave  them  a  temporary 
fillip  ;  but  the  magic  of  the  scheme 
was  broken,  the  novelty  of  the  posi- 
tion had  disappeared ;  and  though 
doubtless  their  means  were  improved 
by  the  new  arrangements,  they  did 
not  show  the  same  energy  for  work 
that  they  had  done  the  year  before. 
Quarrels  and  disagreements  sprang 
up  among  them  as  to  the  share  of 
each  in  the  grants  awarded  them  ; 
whilst,  from  a  want  of  any  real 
knowledge  of  farming,  their  crops 
did  not  yield  nearly  so  well  as 
during  the  first  year  they  had 
taken  the  land  over.  In  justice, 
however,  to  Turf  &  Co.,  it  must  be 
said  that  from  all  quarters  came 
reports  of  the  failures  of  the  peasant- 
holding  schemes.  Everywhere  the 
system  had  been  made  a  move  in 
the  political  game,  an  approach  to 
a  war  between  classes.  All  spon- 
taneousness  had  been  taken  out  of 


it,  and  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  manufacture  a  class  of  men  who, 
if  they  were  to  be  more  than 
ephemeral,  were  bound  to  obey  the 
laws  of  natural  growth. 

This  fact,  which  would  not  have 
been  recognised  by  the  agitators 
if  failure  had  attended  the  attempt 
at  Loston  alone,  was  forced  on 
their  notice  by  the  dismal  reports 
which  reached  them  from  all  sides. 
In  these  circumstances  it  was  a 
necessity  for  them  "to  reconsider 
their  position  "  with  regard  to  the 
measure.  Openly  to  retreat  was 
impossible.  A  Radical  is  never 
wrong.  Heaven  and  earth  may 
pass  away,  but  his  word  never  fails ; 
and  so  in  this  case,  as  in  every 
other  defeat  of  the  Radical  inten- 
tion, some  scapegoat  had  to  be 
found.  After  due  consideration 
it  was  decided  that  the  lot  should 
fall  on  the  peasant  holders  them- 
selves. With  that  marvellous  dis- 
regard for  consistency  and  lack  of 
honesty  which  distinguish  Radi- 
cal prints  and  spokesmen,  it  now 
became  the  fashion  to  run  down 
the  peasant  farmers  as  vain  young 
men  who  had  thrust  themselves 
forward  against  the  wishes  and 
advice  of  the  Radical  agents,  and 
who  should  now  make  way  for 
others  better  qualified  for  the  un- 
dertaking. 

This  line  of  conduct  produced 
its  natural  results.  The  peasant 
farmers  threw  up  their  holdings  all 
over  the  country.  Among  the  last 
to  yield  were  Turf  and  his  friends, 
who  struggled  on  until  "  hope 
withering  fled,"  and  left  them  with 
one  only  way  of  extricating  them- 
selves from  absolute  ruin.  With 
the  consent  of  Messrs  Close  & 
Jackson,  they  held  a  sale  of  their 
effects,  the  proceeds  from  which 
barely  covered  the  capital  and  in- 
terest due  to  these  enterprising 
attorneys,  who  alone  of  all  con- 
cerned had  reason  to  be  satisfied 
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with  the  result  of  the  peasants' 
venture.  As  to  the  men  them- 
selves, they  congratulated  each 
other  on  once  more  being  able  to 
get  work  at  sixteen  shillings  a-week. 
Their  holdings  were  again  thrown 
into  the  farms,  and  something  of 
the  old  relations  were  renewed  be- 
tween the  farmers  and  their  labour- 
ers. But  the  evil  effects  produced 
on  the  trade  of  the  place  by  the 
constant  agitation  and  the  cease- 
less uncertainty  of  the  preceding 
years,  coupled  with  the  absence  of 
the  Squire,  were  not  so  easily  cured. 
Empty  houses  and  neglected  tene- 
ments bore  evidence  to  the  sever- 
ity of  the  monetary  crisis  through 
which  the  village  had  passed.  The 
trimness,  order,  and  content  which 
had  of  old  characterised  it  had 
passed  away,  and  in  their  places 
neglect,  confusion,  and  complain- 
ings were  everywhere  observable. 
But  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
Radical  agitators  and  their  political 
proteges  things  began  to  mend  ;  and 
just  as  it  is  men  of  strong  constitu- 
tion who  are  attacked  by  the  occa- 
sional severe  illnesses  from  which 
weakly  people  are  exempt,  so  the 
very  severity  of  the  crisis  at  Loston 
and  elsewhere  bore  testimony  to 
the  strength  and  durability  of  the 
stuff  of  which  Englishmen  are 
made.  The  poison  which  had  been 


injected  into  their  veins  had  been 
noxious  and  virulent ;  but  through 
much  tribulation  it  had  been  purged 
away,  and  the  people  were  now  at 
last  awakened  from  the  fevered 
dreams  which  had  haunted  them. 
The  theories  which  to  their  late 
distorted  imaginations  had  appeared 
just  and  reasonable  were  now  re- 
cognised as  wild  and  dishonest;  and 
hence  it  arose,  that  when,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  next  parliamentary 
election,  Mr  Simpkins  came  to  Los- 
ton  to  invite  the  support  of  the  in- 
habitants, he  met  with  a  reception 
so  widely  different  from  those  he 
had  formerly  received,  that  he  did 
not  care  to  repeat  his  visit.  Like 
most  of  those  candidates  for  power 
who  had  knowingly  deceived  the 
people  for  the  purpose  of  kindling 
an  enthusiasm  for  spoliation,  he 
was,  by  the  decision  of  the  voters, 
ignominiously  relegated  to  the  re- 
tirement of  private  life.  In  that 
happy  retreat  he  and  his  friends 
will  probably  have  abundant  leis- 
ure to  study  the  records  of  their 
race ;  and  if  they  read  the  pages 
aright,  they  will  learn  from  them 
that  Englishmen  have  throughout 
their  history  been  "  arm'd  so  strong 
in  honesty,"  that  though  sometimes 
scathed,  they  have  never  yielded 
to  the  weapons  of  falsehood  and 
dishonour. 
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"Prenez  tost  ce  baisier,  mon  Cueur." 


CHARLES 


THIS  kiss,— take  it  quickly,  my  Heart ! — 
My  Mistress  to  you  doth  present 
Of  her  own  sweet  grace  and  consent : 

Fair,  good,  young,  and  guileless  of  art. 

Trust  me,  I  will  watch,  for  my  part, 

That  Dangier  be  foiled  of  the  scent. 
My  Mistress  to  you  doth  present 

This  kiss  : — take  it  quickly,  my  Heart ! 

Dangier,  with  a  sentinel's  art, 

Each  night  on  his  post  having  spent, 
Has  now  gone  asleep  in  his  tent. 
Be  wise :  now  fulfil  your  intent. 

This  kiss, — take  it  quickly,  my  Heart ! 


A   WINNOWER  8   SONG   TO   THE   WINDS. 


"  A  vous,  troupe  legere." 

— JOACHIM  DU  BELLAY. 


To  you,  O  airy  band, 

Who  flutter  o'er  the  land 
On  wings  that  flit  away, 
And,  with  shrill  minstrelsy, 
The  leafy  greenery 
So  delicately  sway, 

These  violets  I  bring, 

Lilies,  wild-flowers  of  Spring, 
And,  of  a  vermeil  hue, 
These  roses  freshly  blown, 
Their  virgin  blushes  shown, 
And  these  pinks,  all  for  you. 

With  your  delicious  breath 

Fan  ye  this  plain  beneath, 
Fan  this  my  home-retreat ; 
While  I  keep  labouring, 
My  corn-heaps  winnowing 
All  in  the  noon-tide  heat. 
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PASTORALE. 

"Entre  les  fleurn,  entre  leu  Hn." 

— VACQUELIJJ  HE  LA  FBESMAVE. 

All  among  the  flowers  and  lilies, 
Sweetly  resting,  slept  my  Phillis ; 
And,  her  countenance  around, 

Little  Cupids  gaily  strayed. 

They  in  airy  pastimes  played 
Where  heaven's  image  they  had  found. 

As  I  worshipped  all  her  beauty 
With  all  loyal  love  and  duty, 
My  soul  whispered  in  mine  ear : — 

"Fool!  why  linger?     Time  that's  lost 

Oft  is  sold  at  heavy  cost; 
And,  if  found,  is  ransomed  dear." 

Then,  in  secret,  bending  lowly, 
I  tread  noiselessly  and  slowly, 
And  her  lips  kissed  coralline ! 

Tasting  such  delight,  I  cry, — 

"  In  the  Paradise  on  high 
Such  bliss  have  the  souls  divine ! " 


SONNET. 

"O  vent  plaisant,  qui  d'haleine  odorar.te." 

— VAUQUELIN  DE  I.A  FKESXAYK. 

O  pleasant  Wind,  whose  breathings  softly  pant, 
Embalming  all  the  air  witli  scent  of  flowers ; 
O  smiling  Meadow,  wherein  tearful  hours 

Spent  good  Damjetas,  and  fair  Amarant ! 

O  shading  Wood,  O  Stream  that  swift  dost  roll, 
Who  saw  new  bliss  their  once  sad  hours  employ, 
Who  saw  their  grief  transmuted  into  joy, 

When  both  were  breathing  but  one  blended  soul  ! 

Age  bids  them  part  from  such  felicity: 

But,  though  with  pious  longing  they  may  try 

All  former  love  to  banish  as  a  dream, 

Still  doth  a  sentiment,  replete  with  grace, 

Cause  them  to  love,  beholding  this  fair  place, 

This  Wind,  this  Wood,  this  Meadow,  and  this  Stream. 
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IDILLIE.  —GALATEA. 

'•  O  Galatfie  (ainsi  toujours  la  Grace)." 

— VAUQUELIN  DE  LA  FRESNAYE. 

O  Galatea, — so  may  every  Grace 

Preserve  thy  youthful  loveliness  of  face ! — 

Come,  after  supper,  to  our  lowly  thatch, 
Thy  mother  with  thee,  for  this  even-tide  : 
Near  a  bright  fire,  where  we  shall  not  be  spied,  v 

Thou,  with  thy  mother,  and  with  me,  shalt  watch. 

Brighter  than  day  to  us  will  seem  the  night : 

Our  shepherds,  seated  by  the  candle-light, 

Carding  the  wool,  will  brave  old  stories  make, 
While  Lizzie  roasts  the  chestnuts  by  the  fire  : 
And,  if  of  playful  games  thou  dost  not  tire, 

Games  will  ensure  our  being  kept  awake. 


IDILLIE. — FRANCETTE. 


"Sitot  qu'on  mettra  les  troupeaux." 

— VAUQUELIN  DE  LA  FRESNAYE. 


Soon  as  our  flocks  from  folds  are  led 
To  yon  hill-pastures  to  be  fed, 
I'll  go  to-morrow,  fair  Francette  ! 

To  sell  a  calf  in  market-town, 
And  buy  a  piece  of  bombazette, 

To  make  your  petticoat  and  gown. 

Some  handsome  knives,  too,  will  I  bring ; 
A  belt,   with  scissors  on  its  ring ; 
A  ball  of  thread,  a  purse  of  net ; 

And  all  as  gifts  for  you,  my  dear : 
But  kiss  me  quickly,  fair  Francette  ! 

Two  or  three  times  while  waiting  here. 

Come  to  receive,  to-morrow  night, 
When  a  dark  mantle  hides  the  light, 

O  7 

My  pretty  presents,  fair  Francette  ! 

Within  this  copsewood  ;  which  behind, 
Your  anxious  mother  watch  may  set, 

And  seek  us  long, — yet  never  find  ! 
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I  1>  I  I.I.I  I..  —  LEUCOTIIKE. 


"L'hiver  ride  u'a  point 


. 
—  VAUUUELIN  DE  LA  FRKSXAVK. 


The  wrinkled  Winter  has  no  power 
To  fade  Leucothea's  summer  flower  ; 
His  furrows  cannot  dispossess 
Her  pristine  charms  of  loveliness  ; 
But  still,  between  their  curving  folds, 
Love  cunningly  an  ambush  holds, 
And  all  along  those  tiny  lines 
A  hidden  fire  of  beauty  shines.  — 
So  does  the  Sun,  in  splendour  proud, 
Unveil  his  face  within  a  cloud  ; 
So  Daphnis,  in  the  boughs,  with  care 
Deftly  conceals  his  bird-limed  snare. 


J.  P.  M. 
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A    SCOTCH    PHYSICIAN. 


THE  motives  which  lead  a  man 
to  autobiography  are  seldom  such 
as,  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  one 
would  imagine  probable.  It  is  not 
the  wronged  who  wish  to  make 
themselves  straight  with  posterity, 
nor  those  who  have  some  leading 
passion,  some  thwarted  hope,  or 
purpose  misunderstood,  who  thus 
leave  behind  them  a  means  of 
understanding  and  elucidation, 
which  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
secure  in  their  lifetime.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  the  story  of  a  man's 
life  written  by  himself  reverses  the 
verdict  already  passed  upon  him, 
or  makes  the  world  regret  a  hasty 
judgment.  The  victims  of  injus- 
tice die  and  make  no  sign.  They 
are  either  despairing,  or  they  are 
indifferent,  too  deeply  discouraged 
to  attempt  a  last  vindication,  or 
else  too  scornful  of  the  hasty  judg- 
ment given  against  them  to  at- 
tempt it.  But  when  a  man  whose 
ways  have  been  all  prosperous, 
and  his  efforts  rewarded,  finds  him- 
self at  the  end  of  life  in  a  well- 
earned  leisure,  and  looking  back 
over  the  green  pastures,  or  even 
over  the  hilly  ascents  by  which  he 
has  come,  feels  in  his  soul  that  he 
can  approve  the  ways  of  Provid- 
ence, and  acknowledge  that  all  has 
been  done  well,  there  is  something 
in  the  survey  which  disposes  him 
to  put  it  on  record  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  come  after.  It  is  a 
good  feature  in  human  nature  that 
we  are  thus  as  a  race  more  dis- 
posed to  chronicle  good  than  evil, 
and  that  the  man  who  has  no 
complaint  to  make  against  his  con- 


temporaries or  against  fate  should 
be  the  one  most  apt  to  record  his 
experiences.  Thus  the  bitter  chap- 
ters of  existence,  the  struggles 
that  have  not  been  successful,  the 
combats  which  have  ended  in  de- 
feat, drop,  like  the  heroes  of  them, 
into  a  merciful  oblivion ;  and  the 
good  man  who  asks  nothing  >of 
posterity  but  to  be  gently  guided 
by  his  example,  who  has  no  pas- 
sionate protest  or  appeal  to  make, 
and  leaves  no  ravelled  web  behind 
him  to  be  disentangled,  is  the 
happy  type  of  humanity  with  which 
we  are  made  familiar  by  self-por- 
traiture generally.  If  here  and 
there  an  acrid  note  strikes  in  to 
these  self-revelations,  it  is  in  the 
shape  of  some  musing  or  reminis- 
cence, with  which  a  troubled  soul 
has  given  itself  utterance  unawares, 
not  thinking  of  an  audience.  Those 
who  write  their  own  lives  appeal 
on  the  whole  to  the  approval  and 
admiration,  not  to  the  pity  or  tardy 
justice,  of  the  world. 

The  life  of  Sir  Robert  Christison, 
of  which  the  greater  part  is  self- 
recorded,  is  an  example  of  this 
cheerful  kind  of  personal  history. 
A  physician,  and  especially  a  suc- 
cessful physician,  seldom  takes  a 
melancholy  view  of  human  nature 
or  of  life.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  enormous  depths  of  human 
suffering  which  must  be  revealed 
to  an  observer  in  such  a  position 
must  sadden  and  overwhelm  even 
the  cheerfulest  nature ;  but  this 
does  not  seem  practically  to  be  a 
usual  effect.  No  doubt  the  im- 
mense power  of  alleviation  which 


The  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Christison,  Bart.,  M.D.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  LL.D.  Edin., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Physician  to  the 
Queen  for  Scotland,  &c.  Edited  by  his  Sons.  In  2  vols.  William  Blackwood  & 
Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London  :  1885. 
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medical  science  gives,  the  happi- 
ness of  bringing  back  life  as  some- 
times happens  from  the  very 
edge  of  the  grave,  counts  for 
more  in  a  long  review  than  the 
sadder  background  of  pain  which 
cannot  be  relieved,  just  as  in  indi- 
vidual experience  the  often  short- 
lived and  distant  moments  of  joy 
tell  far  more  when  we  look  back 
upon  them  than  years  of  monoton- 
ous dulness,  or  even  of  trouble  and 
sorrow.  Then  there  is  something 
in  the  practical  conduct  of  life,  in  the 
fact  of  being  up  and  doing,  of  main- 
taining a  struggle  always,  and  being 
kept  in  the  active  exercise  of  all 
the  faculties,  which  tends,  even  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,  towards  a  cheerful  view. 
It  is  the  moralist  and  philosopher 
who  is  sad.  He  who  is  in  active 
conflict  with  evil,  either  bodily  or 
spiritual,  who  is  always  on  the 
strain  to  find  some  new  device  or 
expedient  by  which  to  overcome 
or  hold  in  check  the  great  enemy, 
is  seldom  overwhelmed  by  the 
depressing  thought  of  a  world 
full  of  suffering.  His  thoughts 
are  so  full  of  the  new  combina- 
tions necessary  to  meet  every 
development  of  evil,  he  is  kept 
so  continually  on  the  alert  to 
find  out  new  methods  of  opposing 
the  new  possibilities  of  suffering, 
that  everything  that  is  morbid  is 
driven  out  of  a  mind  which  has 
no  leisure  for  sentimental  question- 
ings. A  good  doctor  is  like  a 
general  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  : 
a  want  of  watchfulness  at  one 
point  of  his  operations  may  ruin 
all.  He  has  to  have  eyes  every- 
where, and  an  unfailing  attention. 
He  has  to  be  prompt  and  swift, 
seeing  in  a  moment  every  new  ad- 
vance, divining  even  the  advances 
as  yet  only  conceived,  the  plans 
before  they  are  laid.  All  this 
activity  of  the  brain,  this  looking 
before  and  after,  this  keen  tension 
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of  thought  and  observation,  coun- 
terbalance the  impressions  which 
a  perpetual  contact  with  suffering 
must  make  upon  every  man  of 
feeling.  Those  of  us  who  look  on 
idly  fall  into  despair.  We  ar- 
raign God  before  our  petty  human 
tribunals.  We  ask  why  this 
should  be,  with  groans  and  shrieks 
of  indignation  which  perhaps  show 
our  own  esteem  of  ourselves  more 
than  our  pity  for  others.  We  ask 
whether  the  life  is  worth  living 
which  involves  so  much  pain.  But 
it  is  very  rarely  that  the  physi- 
cian has  time  for  such  inquiries. 
He  is  too  busy  circumventing  dis- 
ease, facing  every  new  outbreak, 
shifting  his  position  as  the  enemy 
shifts  in  its  protean  multiplicity 
of  aspects.  The  active  philanthro- 
pist, too,  the  man  who  is  not 
simply  a  spectator  but  an  ener- 
getic agent  in  the  great  battle 
with  vice  and  spiritual  evil, — that 
evil  before  which  the  idle  moralist 
faints  and  can  do  nothing  but 
moan,  —  is  invariably  a  cheerful 
man.  This  seems  the  happy  conse- 
quence of  work,  both  in  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  fields  of  labour.  The 
leader  of  an  army  in  active  service 
has  no  time  to  be  discouraged. 

This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why 
the  medical  profession,  which  more 
than  any  other  is  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  miseries  of  humanity, 
should  have  so  little  share  in  the 
morbid  speculations  which  are  so 
common  among  us.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  almost  inevitable  blunt- 
ing of  the  perceptions  which  arises 
from  constant  contact  with  great 
evils  and  the  perpetual  sight  of 
suffering,  there  is  no  profession  so 
humane,  and  none  which  has  so 
much  toleration  for  even  the  follies 
of  real  sufferers.  When  the  ordi- 
nary spectator  is  disposed  to  be 
impatient,  to  conclude  that  com- 
plaint is  exaggerated,  or  that  the 
ordinary  rules  of  self-control  might 
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be  exercised  with  advantage,  the 
doctor  in  most  cases  shows  a  sym- 
pathy, an  attention  to  the  wail  of 
the  feeble,  a  toleration  which  is 
scarcely  conceivable.  It  is  he  who 
invents  expedients  for  meeting  an 
inconvenience  which  even  an  anxi- 
ous parent  is  disposed  to  think 
might  be  endured  without  com- 
plaint. The  strength  of  his  posi- 
tion is  that  he  is  not  called  upon 
to  defend  Providence  for  permit- 
ting the  evil  he  combats,  nor 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
its  moral  effect  upon  the  patient. 
Pain  is  his  antagonist,  which  he 
fights  without  intermission,  whose 
origin  he  has  no  leisure  to  specu- 
late upon,  whose  energy  takes 
him  every  hour  of  his  day  to 
confront  and  encounter.  It  may 
be  that  he  acquires  a  sort  of  re- 
spect for  it  by  dint  of  continual 
fighting,  and  gets  to  like  a  good 
honest  deadly  disease,  which  calls 
forth  every  faculty  of  his  mind, 
and  everything  he  knows  or  can 
learn  ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  keeps 
him  in  constant  exercise  and  holds 
every  faculty  in  full  strain. 

Sir  Robert  Christison,  the  re- 
cords of  whose  life  are  just  now 
being  given  to  the  public  which  he 
served  with  unfailing  energy  dur- 
ing a  long  career,  carries  us  at  once 
into  this  busy,  thoughtful,  yet  prac- 
tical, atmosphere  of  a  physician's 
life,  so  full  of  work  and  observa- 
tion, and  instantaneous  practical 
adaptation  of  every  mental  dis- 
covery. His  autobiography  is 
the  retrospect  of  a  man  who  has 
not  yet  assumed  the  more  or  less 
pathetic  position  of  old  age,  but 
whom  it  still  amuses  as  well  as 
pleases  to  look  back  over  the  lines 
of  a  constantly  occupied  and  use- 
ful life  to  the  youthful  beginnings 
which  were  in  complete  harmony 
with  its  after  results,  to  the 
gradually  growing  reputation  and 
eminence  secured  by  year  after 


year  of  strenuous  work.  In 
many  respects  Dr  Christison  was 
a  fortunate  man.  He  seems 
to  have  been  happy  in  retaining 
the  friends  and  colleagues  of  his 
youth,  and  in  suffering  none  of 
those  disruptions  of  locality  and 
connection  which  to  so  many  break 
life  into  chapters,  and  deprive  it 
of  the  advantages  of  continuity. 
In  Edinburgh  he  was  born,  and 
there  flourished  and  won  the  best 
prizes  of  his  profession,  and  died 
full  of  years  and  honours.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  professor  in  Edin- 
burgh University — he  himself  held 
a  chair  there  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  His  life  was  thus  spent 
among  the  surroundings  in  which 
he  had  been  born,  in  habits  thor- 
oughly congenial  and  familiar,  and 
amid  circumstances,  natural  and 
hereditary,  such  as  give  weight  and 
fitness  to  the  great  position  into 
which  he  grew.  It  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate  in  one  way  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  natural  beginning. 
They  may  give  in  some  cases  a  cer- 
tain narrowness  to  the  character, 
a  local  peculiarity  which  restrains 
development :  but  this  was  not  the 
case  with  Dr  Christison  ;  and  from 
every  other  point  of  view  the  bene- 
fits of  this  natural  consistency  are 
great.  The  man  who  is  so  entirely 
representative  of  the  place,  and 
the  place  which  so  fitly,  with 
such  hereditary  appropriateness, 
enframes  the  man,  enhance  and 
set  off  each  other.  The  admir- 
able good  sense,  moderation,  and 
reasonableness  of  the  great  doc- 
tor take  a  certain  glorifying  touch 
of  the  picturesque  from  this  con- 
genial background  :  he  is  the  na- 
tural representative  of  a  culture 
and  science  which  have  always 
carried,  so  to  speak,  a  sprig  of 
heather  in  their  learned  bonnet, 
and  been  of  Edinburgh  first,  and 
after  of  the  world. 

The  account  which  Sir   Robert 
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gives  of  his  reasons  for  writing  the 
Autobiography  which  his  sons,  who 
had  never  heard  anything  of  its 
existence,  found  "  written  in  a  clear 
and  beautiful  hand,  almost  without 
correction  or  erasure,  and  entirely 
free  from  blot  from  beginning  to 
end,"  is  very  interesting  and  agree- 
able. We  have  said  that  there  is 
hardly  anything  of  the  old  man 
in  the  point  of  view  of  the  auto- 
biographer.  Should  the  reader 
happen  to  be  an  idle  person,  unac- 
quainted with  the  relaxation  which 
lies  in  a  change  of  work,  he  will 
perhaps  contemplate  with  sur- 
prise the  pleasure  and  sense  of 
leisure  felt  by  the  old  professor 
and  physician  when  he  takes  up 
for  his  holiday  the  composition 
of  a  volume  ;  but  the  student  and 
laborious  intellectual  workman  will 
understand  it  with  full  and  plea- 
sant sympathy,  —  a  sympathy  all 
the  more  delightful  that  it  is  but 
seldom  called  forth. 

"I  have  not  the  vanity  to  think 
that  the  incidents  of  my  life,  unevent- 
ful as  it  has  been  to  all  but  myself, 
•can  convey  either  encouragement,  or 
warning,  or  instruction  to  those  whom 
I  must  some  day  soon  leave  behind 
me  in  this  world.  But  having  lately 
[23d  Febniary  1871]  entered  on  the 
fiftieth  year  of  my  professorship,  and 
having  just  finished  my  University 
Lectures  for  the  season  with  a  week 
of  fatiguing  work,  I  find  I  require 
relaxation  from  routine  toil  in  my 
professorial  and  professional  duties,  as 
well  as  from  a  very  unusual  amount 
of  the  turmoil  of  public  strife  in  this 
turbulent  city  during  the  last  six 
months.  Could  I  as  easily  reach  the 
foot  of  a  Highland  mountain,  or  the 
shore  of  a  Highland  loch,  as  I  can 
betake  myself  to  this  sheet  of  paper, 
climbing  the  mountain  and  rowing  on 
the  loch  would  be  my  choice  for  re- 
pose and  refreshment.  I  must  stick 
to  town,  however,  for  some  months 
longer,  before  earning  a  right  to  the 
pleasures  of  idleness  ;  and  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  there  may  be  com- 
plete distraction  from  ordinary  mental 


|.ur-uits,  as  well  as  the  relief  always 
derived  from  amusement,  in  thus  re- 
calling something  of  what  I  have  done, 
or  witnessed,  from  a  position  of  some 
little  prominence,  in  which  I  was 
placed  at  a  very  early  age.  More- 
over, the  time  cannot  be  far  off  when 
the  duty  will  be  imposed  on  some 
kind  friend  of  furnishing  half  a 
column  of  biography  to  the  news- 
papers, and  upon  some  President  the 
labour  of  an  obituary  sketch  for  his 
address  at  the  annual  opening  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  having 
myself  felt  the  irksomeness  of  ferret- 
ing out  sound  information  in  the  case 
of  my  departed  friends  in  the  like 
circumstances,  it  may  be  an  act  of 
mercy  to  furnish  my  future  biographer 
with  facts  in  my  own  case  from  the 
fountain-head." 

The  early  incidents  thus  pleas- 
antly introduced  are  not,  perhaps,  of 
thrilling  interest ;  but  the  view  we 
obtain  of  the  vigorous  and  health- 
ful spirit  returning  at  seventy- 
four,  with  all  a  boy's  freshness,  to 
the  records  of  a  schoolboy's  life, 
remembering  the  playmates,  the 
punishments,  the  successes,  even 
the  copy  of  Latin  verses,  "  a  novel 
exercise,"  which  perhaps  would 
not  obtain  so  much  credit  at  Eton 
or  Harrow  as  it  seems  to  have 
done  in  Edinburgh,  —  is  alto- 
gether a  pleasant  and  enlivening 
sight.  Dr  Christison  came  of  a 
stalwart  race.  His  father,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  Edinburgh, 
was  "  the  strongest  man  in  the 
parish  "  where  he  began  his  career, 
and  once  pursued  and  caught  suc- 
cessfully, on  foot,  a  runaway  pony, 
which  had  bolted  with  his  son 
when  a  child  on  its  back.  Of  his 
brothers,  one  became  Sheriff-Sub- 
stitute, an  office  highly  esteemed 
in  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire ;  and  one 
for  fifty  years  held  the  modest  yet 
not  undignified  position  of  parish 
minister.  It  was  thus  a  family 
distributed  among  the  higher  pro- 
fessions, and  so  devoted,  each  in 
his  own  place,  to  the  service  of  his 
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country,  after  a  fashion  less  gene- 
ral nowadays,  when  both  Church 
and  State  have  suffered  changes  in 
Scotland  as  elsewhere.  The  mother, 
who  was  "  a  first-rate  domestic 
administrator  "  ;  the  father,  "  per- 
petually succumbing  to  indiscrim- 
inate charity,"  unable  to  resist 
the  prayer  of  a  beggar, — give  us  a 
glimpse  into  the  nature  of  the 
household,  which  was  kept  in  good 
order  by  the  domestic  adminis- 
trator, "not  without  an  occasional 
knock  or  two "  of  the  summary 
wholesome  discipline,  so  much 
simpler  than  the  elaborate  mental 
tortures  to  which  children  are  now 
subjected,  which  was  paramount  in 
those  days.  Dr  Christison  had  the 
usual  little  band  of  distinguished 
men  as  his  schoolfellows,  small  as 
they  must  always  be  among  the 
flood  of  the  unremarkable,  but 
showing  well,  the  successful  half- 
dozen,  half  a  century  later:  Sir 
James  Matheson,  the  great  China 
merchant,  Lord  Marjoribanks,  Sir 
David  Dundas,  and  two  or  three 
more.  "It  is  a  common  saying," 
he  tells  us,  with  a  delightful  local 
phraseology,  which  will  at  once 
commend  itself  to  the  intelligent 
reader,  "  that  a  man's  place  in 
society  does  not  often  fall  accord- 
ing to  his  place  at  school — that 
boobies  may  make  a  figure,  and 
duxes  none,  on  the  stage  of  life. 
This  notion  may  be  a  solace  to 
boobies  and  their  parents,  but  I 
am  convinced  it  is  a  fatal  mistake." 
It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  ex- 
plain that  "booby"  is  the  name 
given,  or  which  used  to  be  given,  in 
Scotland  to  the  dreary  lingerer  at 
the  bottom  of  the  class,  as  "  dux  " 
was  its  triumphant  leader.  We 
may  be  sure  that  Robert  Christison 
was  never  booby  on  those  some- 
what riotous  but  vigorous  benches, 
where  the  tawse  was  still  the  living 
instrument  of  punishment.  "  If  he 
was  Latin  dux,"  says  the  Doctor, 


with  the  liveliest  reality  of  feeling, 
speaking  of  an  unforgotten  rival 
who  had  made  ungenerous  sugges- 
tions, sixty  years  before,  about  the 
Professor's  son,  "I  was  Greek  dux." 
Of  his  stories  of  the  High  School 
at  this  period  we  will  quote  but 
one.  The  well-known  Professor 
Pillans,  then  on  his  promotion,  had 
been  appointed  Rector,  in  succes- 
sion to  an  eccentric  old  man,  under 
whom  the  boys  had  learned  various 
evil  ways.  The  new  master  had 
been  obliged  to  resort  to  what  the 
Doctor  calls  the  summum  suppli- 
cium  of  the  school,  which  cast  awe 
upon  all  the  urchins  looking  on 
breathless — a  result  which  probably 
would  not  have  happened  at  Eton. 

"Pillans  had  achieved  a  victory ;  but 
there  was  still  one  remaining  trick  for 
him  to  discover  and  quash.  He  had 
not  yet  used  the  '  taws '  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  soon  found  a  suitable  occasion. 
Fraser  had  taught  us  that  masters 
were  apt  to  be  sometimes  too  severe 
with  their  punishments,  and  therefore 
authorised  us  to  count  his  '  palmies,' 
and  to  call  out  when  we  thought  the 
culprit  had  enough.  Accordingly, 
when  Pillans  inflicted  the  first  whack, 
the  whole  class,  on  every  side  around 
him,  sung  out  '  One  ! '  Pillans,  much 
startled,  looked  round  and  round  with 
a  threatening  air,  but  took  no  other 
notice.  The  class  went  on — 'Two — 
Three— Four,'  and  now  added, '  That's 
enough!  that's  enough !  that's  enough !' 
Pillans,  however,  went  on  with  five — 
six,  and  then  stopped.  The  same 
morning  there  arose  a  second  occasion 
for  the  tawse ;  but  he  put  off"  execution 
till  the  afternoon.  Before  commenc- 
ing, he  promised  us  the  classical  pun- 
ishment of  decimation,  if  we  should 
repeat  the  morning's  offence.  But 
decimation  leaves  many  chances  of 
escape,  and  had  no  terrors  for  us. 
Again,  at  the  first  stroke,  the  whole 
class  shouted  '  One ! '  Pillans,  highly 
incensed,  vowed  repetition  of  the  sum- 
mum  supplicium,  the  horrors  of  which 
were  fresh  in  our  recollection.  At 
the  second  stroke,  one  single  voice 
only — that  of  a  class-favourite  and 
well-behaved  boy,  Arthur  Welsh,  son 
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of  Welsh  of  Collin — shouted  out  the 
numeral '  Two ! '  A  momentary  pause 
and  pang  of  distress  was  followed  by 
a  univenial  shout  of  laughter,  to  which 
Pillans  joined  his  quiet  smile, — taking, 
with  great  tact,  no  further  notice." 

Dr  Christison  pauses  in  his  de- 
scription of  his  school  to  add  a  cu- 
rious argument  in  favour  of  clas- 
sical training, — one  which  would 
not,  we  fear,  strike  any  one  as  very 
conclusive  now,  since  it  refers  to  a 
time  when  the  age  spent  at  school 
was  that  between  eight  and  fifteen 
— but  which  yet,  without  this  lim- 
itation, may  weigh  on  behalf  of 
those,  at  least,  whose  brains  are 
not  of  a  versatile  and  all-embracing 
character.  "Tuition,"  he  says, — 

"  Tuition,  following  nature's  indica- 
tion, should  be  directed  not  so  anxious- 
ly to  fill  the  too  youthful  mind  with 
knowledge,  as  to  develop  and  strength- 
en its  powers, — to  train  and  not  to  cram 
it.  But  the  inind  is  not  to  be  trained 
to  accuracy,  endurance,  and  depth,  by 
the  hasty  cultivation  of  a  great  variety 
of  arts  and  sciences.  That  method 
can  teach  only  superficial  thinking. 
The  mind  must  be  exercised  with 
perseverance  on  a  few  subjects  only, 
— which  must,  of  course,  be  well 
chosen.  And  what  choice  can  be 
more  apt  than  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages and  literature  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  ?  Of  all  the  studies  suitable 
for  boyhood,  there  is  no  other,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  which  is  so  likely  to 
strengthen  the  memory,  attention, 
imagination,  and  judgment.  There 
is  none  so  capable  of  attaining  that 
object,  and  at  the  same  time  so  attrac- 
tive,— or  so  certain  to  instil  taste, 
morality,  patriotism,  and  other  vir- 
tues,— or  so  useful  for  imperceptibly 
infusing  an  accurate  and  ready  use 
of  the  English  language, — or  so  indis- 
pensable as  the  groundwork  for  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  modern  tongues. 
Therefore  1  say  in  1871,  up  with  Latin 
and  Greek  for  boys,  and  down  with 
George  Combe.  Leave  other  weighty 
matters  till  a  later  age,  when  greater 
maturity  of  intellect,  and  previous  clas- 
sical training,  will  render  other  know- 
ledge much  more  easy  of  pursuit." 


This  opinion  refers  entirely  to 
the  boys  at  the  High  School,  and 
Dr  Christison  speaks  of  himself  as 
having  gone  on  during  the  next 
six  years  to  a  very  much  extended 
course,  ending  in  "  so  much  of  the 
practice  of  physic  as  enabled  me 
at  the  age  of  twenty  to  undertake 
with  some  sense  of  security  the 
duties  of  Resident  Medical  Officer 
in  the  Royal  Infirmary."  In  Eng- 
land, at  the  present  time,  a  young 
man  of  twenty  has  but  just  left 
his  public  school,  and  is  a  fresh- 
man at  the  university ;  where,  if 
he  wants  to  take  the  highest 
honours,  he  will  continue  studies 
more  or  less  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion as  those  which  have  occupied 
him  at  school.  England  is,  we 
believe,  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  this  course  is  per- 
sisted in,  and  where  young  men 
emerge  from  their  colleges  at 
twenty-three  or  so,  as  yet  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  special 
training  of  the  professions  which 
are  to  provide  them  with  a  liv- 
ing. 

Dr  Christison  has  a  great  many 
stories  to  tell  of  his  class-fellows 
and  professors,  some  of  them  full 
of  humour,  some  a  little  too  med- 
ical, perhaps,  to  be  attractive  to 
the  ordinary  reader.  The  sketches 
which  he  gives  of  the  notable  men 
of  the  time  are  wonderfully  clear 
and  vivid,  though  in  many  cases 
the  objects  have  so  long  disap- 
peared, that  to  quote  the  terse 
little  description  in  which  our 
author  sets  them,  would  convey 
but  little  enlightenment.  There 
is  one  ludicrous  if  slightly  pro- 
fane incident  of  after  -  dinner 
speechifying,  which  we  may  permit 
ourselves  to  quote.  The  reader 
must  fill  in  the  scene  with  the 
background  of  vigorous  young 
doctors  and  budding  leaders  of 
science,  a  little  rough  perhaps 
among  themselves  in  the  exuber- 
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ance  of  youth  and  intimacy.  The 
occasion  was  one  which  excited 
them  all,  being  the  institution  of 
the  Observatory  on  the  Calton 
Hill,  a  great  event  in  the  scientific 
history  of  the  moment.  Professor 
Playfair  was  in  the  chair,  and 
closely  watched  by  the  younger 
portion  of  his  hearers,  who  were 
aware  of  a  great  tendency  he  had 
to  "  stick  to  the  paper  "  in  his  Uni- 
versity lectures,  and  unwillingness 
to  deliver  himself  to  the  dangers 
of  impromptu  speech.  Perhaps  it 
was  with  a  malicious  desire  to  test 
the  Professor's  powers,  that  some 
of  the  hearers  suggested  to  a  cer- 
tain "  Colonel  Smith,  commanding 
the  artillery  of  the  district,"  to 
propose  Playfair's  health.  This 
warrior  was  unaccustomed  to  pub- 
lic speaking,  and  performed  his 
duty  in  the  following  desperate 
way: — 

"  '  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  '  I  have  the 
honour  to  propose  a  toast,  which  I  am 
sure  you  will  all  be  delighted  to  drink. 
This  is  the  health  of  our  most  distin- 
guished chairman,  Professor  Playfair. 
(Prolonged  applause.)  Professor  Play- 
fair,  gentlemen,  is  a  man — is  a  man — 
gentlemen,  Professor  Playfair — Pro- 
fessor Playfair,  gentlemen  —  I  say, 
gentlemen,  Professor  Playfair  is  a  man 
who — a  man — Professor  Playfair  is  a 
man,  gentlemen — is  a  man  who — who 
— who — I  say  again,  gentlemen,  Pro- 
fessor Playfair By  God,  gentlemen, 

Professor  Playfair  is  a  man  to  go  even 
to  hell  with  ! ' 

"A  short  pause  of  horror,  a  universal 
peal  of  laughter,  and  a  round  of  hearty 
applause,  successively  followed  this  un- 
precedented harangue.  Then  came  a 
silence  of  deep  curiosity  to  know  how 
Playfair  would  take  it  up.  But  Play- 
fair  had  been  fairly  roused,  and  was 
not  taken  aback.  'Gentlemen,'  he 
replied,  '  I  have  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  cordial  concurrence  in 
the  toast  which  you  have  paid  me  the 
compliment  of  drinking.  But  I  know 
not  where  to  find  words  adequate  to 
express  the  acknowledgments  due  from 
me  to  the  gallant  Colonel  for  the  very 
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uncommon  proof  he  has  given  of  his 
regard  and  affection  for  me.  We  have 
heard  of  many  instances  in  history  of 
great  attachment  between  friend  and 
friend.  But  the  gallant  officer  has  sur- 
passed them  all.  For,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  man, 
since  the  days  of  Pylades  and  Orestes, 
having  been  willing  to  accompany  his 
friend — to  the  place  which  he  has  men- 
tioned.' " 

Dr  Christison's  progress  through 
his  studies  is  recorded  with  all  the 
cheerful  good  sense  of  his  chara*c- 
ter.    He  had  at  first  wished  to  be  an 
engineer,  but  that  was  a  profession 
then  but  little  encouraging  to  the 
novice,  or  rather  to  the  father  of 
the  novice,  being  still  in  its  heroic 
stage,  concerned  with  lighthouses, 
and  bridges,  and  breakwaters,  not 
yet  entered  upon  the  gainful  way 
of   railways,  nor  offering  fortune. 
Sir  Robert,  however,  found  in  his 
after  life  as  a  physician  that  his 
engineering    instincts   were    more 
than  once  very  useful  to  him.     He 
began  his  special  medical  studies 
with  something  of  the  reluctance 
which  so  many  students  of  medi- 
cine feel  towards  the  terrible  de- 
monstrations  necessary   for   their 
profession — a  reluctance  and  dis- 
gust which  some  never  fully  sur- 
mount.    "  My  earliest  recollection 
of  my  new  existence  is  of  horror  at 
beholding  from  a  short  distance, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  a 
dead    human    being,    and    of    an 
anxious   longing  for  the   close  of 
the  Doctor's  first  lecture."     But 
we  soon  find  him  enjoying  a  pro- 
fessional joke,   and,   what  is  still 
more  wonderful,  entering,  not  with- 
out relish,  into  the  horrible  noc- 
turnal adventures  of  the  resurrec- 
tionists— adventures  to  which  their 
risk,  and   the   mixture  of   horror 
and  daring,  gave  a  sort  of  charm, 
wonderful    though    it     seems    to 
realise  it.     There  were  other  and 
more  wholesome  hours  to  sweeten 
the  early  drudgery — fresh  mornings 
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at  the  Physic  Garden,  where  Dr 
Rutherford,  the  uncle  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  lectured  among  the  early 
dews  in  a  beautiful  style,  with 
"pronunciation  fine  and  scarcely 
Scotch,"  and  many  a  little  charac- 
teristic which  might  have  pro- 
moted him  to  a  place  in  the  gal- 
lery of  fiction  had  Scott  ever 
wanted  a  botanical  professor — and 
gay  evenings,  half  pleasure  half 
science,  among  the  chemical  retorts 
and  dangerous  essences  with  which 
the  youngsters  repeated  the  experi- 
ments of  the  laboratory  with  modi- 
fications and  additions  of  their  own. 
This  hearty  youthful  life,  full 
of  interest  and  activity,  with 
that  foundation  of  the  practical  in 
all  its  studies  which  makes  a 
medical  education  different  from 
every  other,  and  adds  even  to  the 
most  intellectual  a  moderating  in- 
fluence of  fact  and  substance,  keep- 
ing down  the  fancy  and  chasing 
all  fumes  of  visionary  excitement 
from  the  brain,  is  placed  before 
us  with  the  brightness  of  reality. 
The  sharers  of  this  life  and  its 
teachers  stand  all  clearly  out  in  the 
honest  daylight,  a  world  of  busy 
men,  each  individual,  yet  all  ab- 
sorbed in  the  teaching,  observa- 
tions, and  experiments  of  an  ever- 
progressing  real  work,  singularly 
different  and  distinct  from  those 
many  records  of  student  life  which 
the  vaguer  arts  have  placed  before 
us.  The  young  literary  men,  the 
poets,  the  philosophers,  children  of 
fancy,  wear  their  rue  with  a  differ- 
ence. Their  lingerings  over  books 
and  thoughts,  their  many  illusions 
in  respect  to  the  power  and  place 
of  literature,  and  their  own  gifts 
and  possible  achievements,  their 
endless  talk  and  intercommunion, 
the  vapours  of  their  morning 
dreams,  find  no  balance  in  the  doc- 
tor's story  of  all  he  heard  and  did, 
and  strenuously  strove  to  find  out 
and  know  in  the  days  when  he  was 


young  like  them.  Sir  Walter  him- 
self was  about  Edinburgh  streets 
at  this  time :  his  romances  were 
coming  out  one  by  one,  giving  each 
a  thrill  of  excitement  which  ran 
through  the  world.  Christopher 
North  was  at  the  height  of  his 
career.  Lockhart  on  one  side, 
Jeffrey  and  all  his  men  on  the 
other,  were  still  there,  to  our 
imagination,  filling  up  the  old 
town.  When  we  look  to  the  lit- 
erary history  of  the  time,  we  feel 
as  if  there  could  be  no  room  for 
other  interests, — as  if  it  would  be 
impossible  to  live  within  the  nar- 
row boundaries  of  the  old  city 
without  being  affected  by  one  or 
other  of  the  bands  of  writers  whose 
rush  and  lively  encounter,  and  the 
glitter  of  their  arms  and  the  sound 
of  their  tilting,  have  left  echoes 
down  to  our  own  time ;  or  to  re- 
main unconscious  of  the  paramount 
influence  of  that  noble  serene  ge- 
nius which  by  itself  filled  Edin- 
burgh and  made  it  illustrious. 
But  the  world  is  broader,  more 
independent  than  we  think  :  and 
here,  it  is  apparent,  was  another 
section  of  life  as  vivacious,  as  full 
of  keen  intellectual  vitality,  pur- 
suing learning  upon  the  same  oat- 
meal, yet  scarcely  touched  by  that 
flood  and  fulness  of  literary  in- 
spiration which  seems  to  us  to  fill 
up  all  the  available  space.  Dr 
Christison  has  a  page  or  two  of 
admiration  for  Wilson,  whose  con- 
nection with  the  University  makes 
it  difficult  to  leave  him  out  from 
the  group  of  professors  ;  but  he 
has  not  a  word  for  any  of  his  other 
great  contemporaries.  His  mind 
is  full  of  other  things :  his  own  com- 
rades, too,  were  some  of  them,  men 
of  genius,  and  many  full  of  ability 
and  power.  They  had  ends  more 
tangible  set  before  them  than 
those  pursued,  by  the  brethren  of 
the  pen.  Their  intellectual  devel- 
opment took  another  turn.  So 
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far  as  we  can  see  from  the  physi- 
cian's record,  they  were  almost  en- 
tirely unaffected  by  that  which 
seems  to  us  by  far  the  greatest 
influence  of  the  time.  This  is  con- 
fusing at  first  —  but  afterwards, 
when  we  think  of  it,  throws  a 
whimsical  light  upon  the  peculi- 
arities of  humanity,  and  gives 
us  a  sense  of  the  wealth  and 
variety  of  human  thought  and 
pursuits,  and  the  breadth  of  nat- 
ure, which  is  satisfactory,  and, 
on  the  whole,  comfortable.  The 
sturdy  mother  does  not  put  all  her 
eggs  in  one  basket.  She  has  force 
enough  to  run  in  all  the  channels 
of  work  and  life,  and  does  not,  as 
we  sometimes  think,  concentrate 
in  one  branch  of  achievement  all 
her  powers  of  operation.  It  is 
more  interesting  to  see  how  busy 
the  young  men  were  in  the  medical 
schools,  how  little  attention  they 
had  to  give  to  any  theories  but 
their  own,  and  how  they  concen- 
trated themselves  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  their  profession  with  but 
a  secondary  attention  for  anything 
else,  than  if  they  had  all  been 
turned  towards  the  ways  of  the 
Muses.  They  had  a  fever  to  oc- 
cupy them  just  then,  which  was  of 
more  interest  than  the  Waverley 
Novels — a  fine  original  type,  not 
the  fatal  typhus,  nor  yet  the  new- 
fangled, only  half-identified  ty- 
phoid of  our  time,  but  an  inde- 
pendent Edinburgh  variety,  which, 
as  Dr  Christison  describes  it,  was  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  and  pictur- 
esque form  of  disease — just  the  kind 
of  fever  which  would  tell  well  in 
fiction,  and  one  of  which,  unless  he 
had  all  the  worse  luck,  the  patient 
was  almost  certain  to  recover. 

The  description  of  this  epidemic, 
with  its  well-defined  symptoms — 
the  high  fever  which  ran  its  course, 
and  then  disappeared  of  its  own 
accord  in  the  sudden  and  profuse 
perspiration  which  was  nature's 


remedy,  with  the  almost  certainty 
of  recurring  again  in  lessened  vio- 
lence, and  disappearing  finally  in 
the  same  simple  way  —  is  given 
with  the  most  lucid  force,  em- 
phasised as  it  is  by  young  Christi- 
son's  practical  experiences  as  a 
patient  as  well  as  doctor.  He 
makes  this  disease  the  occasion  for 
a  discussion  of  the  old  practice  of 
blood-letting,  which  has  been  so  en- 
tirely abandoned  in  modern  prac- 
tice, and  of  which  there  is  now  so 
general  a  terror.  Dr  Christison, 
however,  does  not  agree  in  the 
sweeping  condemnation  of  this 
manner  of  treatment  which  has 
become  a  tenet  with  the  present 
generation.  He  says  simply  that 
the  type  of  disease  has  changed. 
That  it  does  so  change  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  the  least  con- 
testable  of  facts.  It  seems  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  there  is  a 
fashion  in  disease  as  there  is  in 
dress.  Who  ever  hears  now  of 
influenza  which  used  to  pass  like 
a  wave  over  the  population,  and 
take  all  strength  and  savour  out  of 
a  host  of  sufferers  without  any  ap- 
parent cause  1  or  who  had  ever 
heard  then  of  the  blood-poisoning 
which  nowadays  seems  to  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  every  fatal  complaint? 
Perhaps  we  will  be  told  that  the 
insidious  influenza  was  but  another 
form  of  the  same  thing.  Dr  Chris- 
tison quotes  from  Professor  Gregory 
a  curious,  almost  amusing  account 
of  the  undermining  power  of  that 
antiquated  malady  as  affecting  no 
less  a  subject  than  the  British 
fleet  :— 

" '  The  most  remarkable  instance  I 
have  heard  of  its  rapid  progress  oc- 
curred in  our  fleet,  which  was  watch- 
ing the  Dutch  ships  in  the  Texel.  I 
received  the  whole  account  from  the 
lieutenant  of  a  64-gun  ship,  which  was 
one  of  the  British  fleet.  The  whole 
fleet  was  in  excellent  health  and  spirits, 
when  a  cutter  arrived  from  the  Admir- 
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alty,  and  the  signal  was  given  for  an 
officer  from  each  ship.  An  officer  was 
accordingly  sent,  with  a  boat's  crew, 
from  every  vessel,  and  returned  with 
orders,  carrying  with  them  also,  how- 
ever, the  influenza.  In  the  lieuten- 
ant's ship,  whose  crew  consisted  of 
525  men,  he  was  one  of  two  who  alone 
escaped  it,  and  the  other  ships  scarcely 
fared  better.  Very  early  one  morning 
the  look-out  frigates  gave  the  signal 
for  a  fleet  in  sight.  The  seamen  im- 
mediately sprang  to  quarters  with 
alacrity,  and  the  fleet  was  cleared  for 
action,  for  the  Dutchmen  were  as 
numerous  and  as  strong  as  they,  and 
would  naturally  seize  the  favourable 
opportunity  when  their  antagonists 
were  scarcely  able  to  oppose  them. 
This  state  of  courage  and  activity  con- 
tinued for  a  short  while.  But  the 
men  soon  began  to  drop  down  beside 
their  guns,  completely  exhausted ;  and 
the  officers,  themselves  hardly  able  to 
stand,  found,  on  making  their  rounds, 
the  seamen  lying  extended  on  the  deck, 
with  their  heads  resting  on  the  guns 
which  they  had  to  defend.  As  the 
day  dawned,  the  supposed  enemy  drew 
near,  and  was  discovered  to  be  an  in- 
nocent fleet  of  British  merchantmen 
under  convoy  from  the  Baltic.  Al- 
though the  helpless  state  of  the  British 
fleet  was  well  known  in  Holland,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  molest  them,  and 
for  a  very  good  reason,  for  the  Dutch- 
men were  in  no  better  plight  them- 
selves. The  state  of  feebleness  brought 
on  by  that  epidemic  was  most  extraor- 
dinary, and  frequently  formed  the  first 
symptom  of  its  invasion.  Many  a  stout 
young  soldier,  when  he  went  to  parade 
in  complete  health,  dropped  down  sud- 
denly in  the  ranks  in  a  state  of  perfect 
exhaustion.  The  epidemic  raged  most 
violently  in  July,  the  season  of  hay- 
making ;  and  I  have  been  told  of  the 
haymakers  attempting  to  struggle  with 
their  sense  of  fatigue,  but  being  obliged 
in  a  few  minutes  to  lay  down  their 
scythes  and  stretch  themselves  on  the 
field.' " 

The  fever,  however,  is  a  subject 
to  which  our  doctor  returns  more 
than  once  with  a  certain  whimsical 
sense  of  ownership.  The  epidemic 
seems  to  have  broken  out  twice  in 
Edinburgh,  in  1817 — whenChristi- 


son  was  called  to  replace  in  the 
Infirmary  a  comrade  attacked  by 
it,  and  thus  began  his  professional 
career,  although  he  too  very  soon 
succumbed  to  the  infection — and 
again  in  1827.  On  both  these 
occasions  the  Scotch  doctors  bled 
their  patients  as  freely  as  Italian 
doctors  have  the  credit  of  doing 
now — with,  our  physician  believes, 
excellent  effect.  "  It  gave  great 
relief  for  some  hours,  and  often 
broke  the  force  of  the  fever  perma- 
nently," he  says.  ...  "  It  is  in 
vain  for  recent  authors  on  fever, 
who  never  saw  it  with  its  early 
characters,  to  say  that  blood-letting 
was  a  fashionable  error,  and  the 
doctrine  of  change  of  type  a  mere 
apology  to  cover  it.  I  have  pro- 
duced evidence,  which  no  opponent 
has  ever  attempted  to  shake,  that 
in  1833  I  recognised  the  change  of 
type  before  adopting  the  change  of 
treatment." 

"But  at  all  events,  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  modern  notion,  that 
permanent  damage  was  done  to  the 
constitution  by  the  free  shedding  of 
blood  in  those  fevers.  Convalescence 
went  on  as  quickly,  and  was  con- 
cluded as  thoroughly,  in  those  who 
were  bled  as  in  those  who  were  not 
so  treated.  My  companions  in  the 
end  suffered  nothing.  As  for  myself, 
I  was  bled  first  to  30  ounces  and  next 
day  to  20  ounces  in  my  first  fever ; 
to  24  ounces  in  my  second ;  and  again 
to  24  ounces  in  my  third, — all  in  the 
course  of  eighteen  months.  But  my 
constitutional  vigour  was  not  in  any 
degree  impaired,  so  far  as  I  could 
discover.  I  retained  the  same  strength, 
swiftness,  and  endurance  in  all  exer- 
cises as  before  my  fevers  ;  and  1  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  any  falling 
off  in  vigour  or  steadiness  in  any 
mental  pursuit." 

The  medical  attendants  in  the 
Edinburgh  Infirmary  seem  to 
have  suffered  greatly  from  what 
Dr  Christison  calls  "  this  interest- 
ing epidemic."  Among  twelve  of 
them,  seventeen  cases  occurred  in 
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two  years,  some  having  it  twice, 
Ohristison  himself  three  times,  and 
manfully  making  notes  all  through, 
of  his  sensations,  for  the  good  of 
the  other  patients.  It  is  good 
indeed  to  hear  of  the  interest  taken 
in  their  work  by  these  young  men, 
who  were  not  in  any  way  unlike 
others  of  their  age  in  their  tastes 
and  inclinations.  Besides  their 
hard  daily  work,  it  was  agreed 
among  them  that  when  any  one 
was  out  late  at  any  social  enter- 
tainment, he  should  on  his  return 
to  the  hospital  make  a  round 
through  all  the  wards  to  see  that 
everything  was  going  on  well,  and 
all  the  nurses  at  their  posts.  One 
can  imagine  circumstances  in  which 
the  apparition  of  a  young  fellow, 
fresh  from  a  convivial  party,  burst- 
ing in  in  the  small  hours,  would 
have  been  but  a  doubtful  advant- 
age in  the  stillness  of  the  hospital 
wards,  when  all  that  could  sleep 
must  have  been  wrapped  in  repose  : 
and  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century  was  not  a  pattern 
city.  But  dissipation  could  scarce- 
ly coexist  with  such  a  rule, 
and  everything  indicates  that  the 
young  doctors  were  as  devoted  to 
the  service  of  humanity  as  it  is 
possible  for  fallible  human  crea- 
tures to  be.  They  preserved  their 
health  and  abundant  spirits  by 
Highland  expeditions,  the  records 
of  which  are  certainly  not  new, 
and  can  scarcely  be  called  very 
entertaining,  but  which  yet  give  us 
a  glimpse  of  the  Highlands  as  they 
were,  when  tourists  were  few,  and 
there  was  as  yet  but  little  depar- 
ture from  the  habitual  tranquillity 
of  the  mountains  and  glens  on 
their  behalf.  We  are  sorry  to 
say  that  Dr  Ohristison's  occasional 
indications  of  rustic  habits  are 
not  very  delightful.  Whisky  is 
in  the  foreground  in  many  such 
scenes  ;  and  a  chosen  group  or  two 
assembled  in  a  parish  where  the 


solemnities  of  the  Sacrament  are 
in  progress,  remind  us  more  than 
we  could  have  wished  of  the  orgies 
of  Burns's  "Holy  Fair."  It  is  more 
agreeable  to  hear  of  the  enter- 
tainment afforded  at  the  farmhouse 
of  Ardcheanacrochan,  where  "  the 
intelligent  farmer  Mr  Stewart" 
received  visitors  as  a  Highland 
chieftain  might  have  done,  at  his 
own  table,  although  the  departing 
guests  were  supposed  to  leave  upon 
the  board  where  they  had  dined  an 
equivalent,  "just  as  some  patients 
do,"  says  Dr  Christison — always 
professional — "when  quitting  the 
physician's  consulting-room."  Most 
people  know  the  castellated  man- 
sion, with  charges  not  out  of  pro- 
portion to  its  grandeur,  which  now 
guards  the  defile  of  the  Trossachs 
at  the  same  spot,  and  bears  the 
same  seven-leagued  name. 

If  these  simple  travels  formed  a 
delightful  relaxation  for  the  young 
doctors,  an  excitement  of  a  very 
different  kind  was  in  their  pro- 
fessional life — one  which  makes  us 
shudder,  yet  which  did  not  hor- 
rify them.  Terrible,  indeed,  must 
be  the  drawback  which  will  neu- 
tralise all  pleasure  in  a  danger- 
ous adventure,  and  make  a  mid- 
night raid  with  the  risk  of  being 
shot  at  altogether  without  pleas- 
ure to  young  men  of  high  spirit, 
and  conscience  somewhat  blunted 
by  the  necessities  of  their  profes- 
sion. Dr  Christison  does  not  seem 
himself  to  have  had  any  share  in 
the  excitements  of  resurrection- 
men,  but  his  stories,  drawn  from 
companions  who  "  had  so  great 
a  passion  for  adventure "  as  to 
take  delight  in  these  ghastly 
exploits,  are  as  vivid  as  if  he 
had  shared  them.  Sometimes 
there  was  almost  a  fight  over  the 
terrible  booty,  one  party  claiming 
a  grave,  which  another  all  but  car- 
ried by  storm,  not  without  defi- 
ances and  threats,  and  even  pistols 
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presented,  which,  however,  no  one 
dared  to  fire,  to  call  forth  upon 
themselves  the  fury  of  the  out- 
raged village  and  its  band  (though 
timid)  of  churchyard  watchers. 
There  may  still  be  seen  in  some 
Scotch  churchyards  the  little 
watchhouse  built  for  the  shelter 
of  the  nightly  guardians ;  and  we 
have  ourselves  heard  a  piteous  nar- 
rative from  the  lips  of  a  bereaved 
mother  of  how  she  looked  out  at 
night  from  her  window,  and  took 
a  little  forlorn  comfort  to  see 
through  her  tears  the  light  burn- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  darkness, 
which  proved  that  the  fathers  of 
the  village  in  their  turns  were  keep- 
ing watch  over  the  enclosure  in 
which  her  dead  children  lay.  There 
is  something  hideous  in  the  thought ; 
and  wonderful  is  the  suggestion 
that  the  hairbreadth  escape,  the 
wild  rush  through  the  dark  coun- 
try roads,  the  excitement  of  the 
danger,  and  gratification  of  success, 
made  these  nocturnal  expeditions 
amusing  to  the  medical  adventurers, 
notwithstanding  the  ghastly  charac- 
ter of  their  errand  and  their  booty. 
The  following  scene  gives  a  glimpse 
of  one  such  adventure,  from  their 
point  of  view  : — 

"  In  the  lonely  churchyards,"  says 
the  narrator,  "the  watchmen  were 
apt  to  be  inefficient  through  coward- 
ice. William  Cameron  met  with  the 
following  exciting  illustration  of  this. 
He  went,  with  the  necessary  corps 
cF&ite,  to  a  lonely  churchyard  seven 
miles  from  town,  separated  from  the 
highway  by  a  hedge,  a  hollow  grass 
field,  and  the  churchyard  wall.  On 
arriving  at  the  place,  they  observed 
light  issuing  from  the  vestry  window. 
A  scout  was  therefore  sent  across  the 
field  to  reconnoitre.  His  companions, 
by  the  light  of  a  young  moon,  could 
see  him  crawl  across  the  grass,  and 
stealthily  raise  his  head  over  the  wall, 
when  the  vestry  door  opened,  a  man 
stepped  out  in  the  bright  light,  a  shot 
went  off,  the  scout  dropped  down 
motionless  at  the  foot  of  the  wall, 


and  the  shooter  retired  within  the 
vestry,  and  shut  the  door.  A  cloud 
obscuring  the  moon,  prevented  Cam- 
eron from  recognising  the  state  of 
matters.  A  consultation  was  held  at 
the  hedge  whether  their  comrade 
should  be  succoured ;  and  a  second 
scout  was  about  to  proceed  towards 
him,  when  he  appeared  at  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge,  laughing  at  the 
issue  of  his  adventure,  and  explaining 
that  he  had  merely  ducked  down  to 
hide  himself  when  the  watchman 
stepped  forth  to  fire  into  vacuity. 
They  then  remained  quiet  for  half 
an  hour,  when  the  same  farce  of 
firing  was  repeated,  to  frighten  away 
depredators,  and  satisfy  the  parish 
that  watch  was  faithfully  kept.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  discovery  that 
the  churchyard  was  never  patrolled, 
the  spoilers  entered  it  during  an 
interval  between  the  alarms  ;  and  as 
their  object  lay  on  the  other  side  of 
the  church  from  the  vestry,  they 
carried  on  their  operations,  with  a 
short  interruption  as  firing-time  came 
round,  completed  their  work,  and  de- 
camped with  their  plunder." 

The  still  deeper  horrors  of  the 
Burke  and  Hare  murders  brought 
the  whole  dreadful  system  to  an 
end,  in  the  universal  outcry  of  hor- 
ror and  dismay  with  which  its  re- 
velation was  received.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  in  modern  times  sent  so 
wild  a  thrill  of  alarm  and  conster- 
nation through  the  whole  country. 
Dr  Christison  himself  had  the  task 
of  examining  the  body  of  the  vic- 
tim through  which  the  discovery 
was  made,  and  his  description 
makes  it  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  anatomist,  whose  dreadful 
wants  were  supplied  in  this  way, 
could  have  been  innocent  of  all 
knowledge  of  how  his  subjects 
were  supplied.  The  inconceivable 
indifference  which  could  blind  a 
man's  eyes  in  his  own  interest,  even 
to  such  a  possibility,  is  one  of 
the  most  appalling  suggestions  that 
could  well  be  made.  Absolute  con- 
sent to  the  process  would  almost 
be  less  horrible.  Dr  Christison 
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does  not  attempt  to  defend  the 
memory  of  Dr  Knox,  though  he 
thinks  it  is  "  absurd  to  charge  him 
with  anything  more  than  blamable 
carelessness."  The  general  condem- 
nation, however,  was  much  more 
decided  in  its  expression.  The  com- 
mon intelligence  could  not  com- 
prehend how  it  was  that  a  skilled 
investigator  into  the  secrets  of  the 
human  frame  could  have  been 
blind  to  the  fact  that  one  after 
another  had  come  to  an  un- 
timely and  unaccountable  end ; 
and  it  might  well  have  been 
added  that  the  investigation  could 
not  be  worth  much  which  left  such 
a  horrible  possibility  undiscovered. 
Vengeance  followed  sure  and 
speedy ;  and  it  is  with  a  feeling 
of  remorseless  satisfaction  that  we 
read  of  the  miserable  depths  into 
which  the  great  anatomist  fell : — 

"  He  never  recovered  in  Edinburgh 
society  from  the  stigma  which  thus 
attached  to  him.  His  talent  as  a 
lecturer  kept  his  class-room  crowded 
as  usual,  but  only  for  a  few  years. 
The  numbers  fell  off  at  last;  he  left 
Edinburgh ;  and  after  various  vicissi- 
tudes, and  successive  descents,  he 
sank,  before  his  death  in  London,  to 
a  state  not  much  above  destitution. 
One  of  his  last  occupations  was  that 
of  lecturer,  demonstrator,  or  show- 
man, to  a  travelling  party  of  Ojibbe- 
way  Indians." 

Dr  Christison's  studies  were  not 
confined  to  Edinburgh  alone.  With 
a  delightful  loyalty  he  places  the 
advantages  of  his  native  town  in 
this  way  far  above  even  the  wider 
spheres  of  London  and  Paris.  "  I 
doubt,"  he  says,  "  whether  any 
other  medical  school  offers  such  a 
union  of  advantages  as  our  resident 
Infirmary  officers  enjoy  —  ample 
materials  for  study,  able  superiors 
engaged  in  teaching  and  ever  on  a 
level  with  the  times,  a  confidential 
position  of  much  trust,  companions 
from  the  ablest  students  of  a  popu- 


lous University,  museums  and  li- 
braries freely  open,  professors  and 
others  to  whom  it  is  a  labour  of 
love  to  foster  diligence  and  talent, 
a  city  abounding  with  all  sorts  of 
rational  amusement,  and  good  so- 
ciety easy  of  access."  But  the 
young  man's  wise  parents  thought 
it  better  for  him  to  know  some- 
thing about  other  schools  and  me- 
thods, and  in  the  year  1820,  when 
he  was  twenty-three,  he  sailed  in 
"  one  of  the  famous  Leith  smacks," 
with  a  somewhat  heavy  heart, 
for  London.  Not  only  was  it  the 
first  separation  from  his  family, 
but  there  was  already  a  tenderer 
interest  to  call  his  lingering  looks 
back  to  Edinburgh.  The  Doctor 
tells  the  story  of  his  love  with 
charming  nawete,  yet  reserve ;  but 
when  we  learn  that  the  object  of 
his  youthful  vows  was  "  still  a  few 
months  under  fifteen,"  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  separation  must 
have  been  advantageous  to  all  par- 
ties. It  is,  however,  a  little  ro- 
mance of  the  most  faithful  attach- 
ment which  is  twined  very  modestly 
with  the  thread  of  less  moving 
story — a  romance  which  has  tre- 
mendous shadows,  quite  tragical- 
ly overclouding  the  young  physi- 
cian, and  sending  him  half  despair- 
ing to  take  refuge  in  work — but 
which  ended  at  last,  eight  years 
after,  in  a  happy  marriage. 

Things  were  far,  however,  from 
this  result  when  he  went  to  Lon- 
don,— not  to  seek  his  fortune,  but 
to  increase  his  knowledge.  He 
was  delighted  by  "the  gorgeous 
vernal  green  of  Kent  and  Essex  " 
which  burst  upon  him  as  the 
smack  entered  the  Thames ;  though 
horrified  by  the  sight, — an  extra- 
ordinary one,  surely,  at  that  date 
(1820),  and  which  he  calls  "a 
very  dubious  element  of  the  pictur- 
esque,"— of  "the  remains  of  some 
pirates  hanging  in  chains  from  tall 
gibbets  erected  on  the  sandbanks." 
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His  enthusiasm,  however,  failed 
when  he  found  himself  at  St  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  where  he  tells 
us  "the  pupil  found  no  teacher,  and 
in  the  medical  wards  much  more  to 
teach  others  than  for  himself  to 
learn  " — a  state  of  affairs  injurious, 
no  doubt,  to  his  progress,  but  not 
unagreeable  to  his  self-esteem  and 
lively  national  prepossessions.  In- 
stead of  pursuing  his  studies,  he  was 
thus  called  into  active  service,  dis- 
covering many  "  instances  of  de- 
plorable results  from  the  inadequate 
service  in  the  medical  department." 
He  adds,  however,  that  the  instruc- 
tion in  surgical  subjects  was  of  a 
very  different  character,  though  he 
condemns  strongly  the  practice  of 
separating  the  two  branches  of 
medical  instruction,  and  launching 
hundreds  of  students  into  the  ranks 
of  general  practitioners  in  England 
who  knew  next  to  nothing  of  medi- 
cine proper,  their  training  having 
been  entirely  surgical.  The  other 
hospitals  scarcely  pleased  our 
Scotch  student  better.  At  one 
place  he  found  the  lectures  charac- 
terised by  "shocking  indecency 
without  any  qualifying  wit ;  "  and 
from  another  came  away  sickened 
and  disgusted  by  an  unsuccessful 
operation — although,  at  the  same 
time,  "  the  pure  thoughts,  sound 
reasoning,  beautiful  language,  and 
noble  delivery  of  John  Abernethy  " 
filled  him  with  admiration  and  de- 
light. It  was  only  for  a  very  short 
time,  however,  that  he  was  kept  in 
this  unprofitable  course.  He  was 
called  home  very  soon  to  the  death- 
bed of  his  father,  to  whom  he  offers 
a  fine  and  eloquent  tribute.  It 
was,  he  says,  his  first  knowledge  of 
loss  by  death  : — 

"Nevertheless,  the  blow  did  not 
fall  so  hard  as  I  anticipated  from  the 
noble  character  of  my  father,  his 
evident  strong  attachment,  and  the 
constant  interest  he  had  taken  in  my 
studies — an  interest  so  great  in  his 


own  favourite  branch,  the  higher 
mathematics,  that  he  made  of  me 
almost  a  fellow  -  student ;  for  his 
figure,  carriage,  and  gait,  his  coun- 
tenance and  its  varying  expression  in 
conversation,  his  very  minu,  were  all 
so  impressed  on  me,  that  they  seemed, 
as  it  were,  ever  with  me  or  within 
call.  Time,  which  tries  all  things, 
has  tested  me  for  a  term  fast  ap- 
proaching to  sixty  years,  but  has  left 
that  inward  feeling  unblunted.  When 
my  father  left  this  life,  I  could  well 
have  said  of  him — 

'  Quest!  che  mai  da  me  non  fia  diviso.'  " 

After  this  young  Christison  went 
to  Paris,  his  account  of  which  is 
very  lively  and  graphic.  It  was  in 
the  days  of  the  Bourbon  restora- 
tion, before  any  indications  had  ap- 
peared of  the  rapid  downfall  of  the 
restored  dynasty.  The  sense  of 
novelty  and  surprise  with  which 
the  new  country  filled  him  is  such 
as  much  less  intelligent  observers 
would  now  be  ashamed  to  own  to ; 
but  it  would  be  well  for  the  most 
accustomed  tourists  to  be  as  well 
able  to  take  all  the  benefits  of  the 
novelty  as  the  young  doctors  seem 
to  have  been.  We  doubt  whether 
a  party  of  medical  students  of  the 
present  day  would  be  so  much  at 
their  ease  with  a  new  language. 
The  young  men  of  course  noted, 
as  in  duty  bound,  the  inferior 
stature  and  appearance  of  the 
soldiers  who  seemed  to  them  to 
swarm  everywhere,  and  the  noisy 
chatter  and  effusiveness  of  ordinary 
social  intercourse.  They  had  not, 
however,  any  deeper  observation 
to  record  of  the  state  of  public 
feeling,  though  they  attended  the 
memorial  service  in  St  Denis  in 
commemoration  of  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.,and  went  about  every- 
where with  eyes  well  open.  The 
only  historical  incident  Dr  Ohristi- 
son  records  is  that  of  the  birth  of 
Henri  Cinq — that  child  of  promise, 
whose  infant  importance  came  to 
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so  little,  the  shadow  king  of  mod- 
ern romance.  The  sex  of  the  ex- 
pected heir,  the  child  of  miracle, 
was  to  be  indicated  by  the  number 
of  guns  fired,  which  were  to  be 
twenty-five  for  a  princess,  fifty  for 
a  prince. 

"  In  the  dark  early  morning  hours 
of  September  29,  I  was  roused  from 
sleep  by  the  report  of  the  first  gun. 
When  I  had  counted  twenty-five,  there 
was  a  pause,  probably  not  uninten- 
tional, brief,  but  long  enough  to  allow 
me  to  heave  a  sigh  for  the  extinction 
of  the  only  remaining  hope  for  the 
continuance  of  the  Bourbon  family  on 
the  French  throne.  In  a  few  seconds, 
however,  the  salute  recommenced  with 
accelerated  speed,  and  very  soon  the 
completed  fifty  guns  announced  in  the 
darkness  that  an  heir  to  the  crown 
had  been  born  for  France.  After 
breakfast  I  went  to  the  Tuileries  to 
watch  the  feelings  of  the  citizens.  On 
the  way  every  face  I  met  seemed  joy- 
ous. Knots  of  people  had  assembled 
under  the  windows  of  the  apartments 
occupied  by  the  Duchess-mother,  and 
all  seemed  cordially  to  welcome  the 
event.  Presently  a  large  window  in 
the  first  floor  was  thrown  open,  and 
to  my  astonishment  the  nurse,  in  a 
peasant's  costume,  exhibited  the  in- 
fant in  its  swaddling-clothes  to  the 
view  of  a  delighted  and  applauding 
crowd.  Others  may  have  been  chew- 
ing the  cud  of  mortification  at  home  ; 
but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
crowds  of  Parisians  who  succeeded  one 
another  below  the  Duchess's  windows, 
and  were  favoured  from  time  to  time 
by  the  reappearance  of  the  infant,  were 
highly  pleased,  and  sympathised  sin- 
cerely with  the  Royal  family." 

Royal  families,  however,  and  all 
such  inconsiderable  trifles,  were  as 
nothing  to  our  young  man  in  com- 
parison with  the  hospitals,  which 
were  his  first  object  in  Paris.  He 
was  infinitely  better  satisfied  with 
them  than  with  the  English  ones ; 
and  though  he  had  exceptions  to 
make  to  the  manners  of  the  teach- 
ers and  the  appearance  of  the  stu- 
dents—"a  very  dirty,  ill-dressed 


set  to  squeeze  among," — and  also 
much  criticism  of  operations  which 
did  not  turn  out  well,  and  which 
are  minutely  described  but  scarcely 
adapted  for  the  perusal  of  the  gen- 
eral reader,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  dazzled  by  the  number  of 
eminent  names  which  he  met  at 
every  turn,  and  often  delighted  by 
the  clearness  and  force  of  the  in- 
structions. The  bonhomie  of  the 
great  operator  who  did  something 
horrible  to  a  child,  so  courteously 
and  kindly  that  the  unfortunate 
little  creature  scarcely  felt  the  suf- 
fering inflicted  ("he  did  not  take 
a  single  step  in  the  operation  with- 
out asking  and  obtaining  the  child's 
consent ") ;  the  novelty  of  the  views 
upon  tetanus ;  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  by  kindness  and  indul- 
gence (a  thing  quite  new  in  medical 
practice) ;  and  many  other  purely 
medical  subjects,  are  narrated  with 
spirit  and  interest  amid  a  succes- 
sion of  lively  portraits  of  the  lead- 
ing medical  authorities  in  Paris, 
which,  to  those  who  know  their 
names  better  than  we  can  profess 
to  do,  must  be  full  of  interest. 
Orfila's  lectures  on  poisons  sug- 
gested to  Dr  Christison  his  own 
subsequent  researches  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  in  many  other  ways  he 
profited  greatly  by  his  Parisian 
experience.  One  small  but  inter- 
esting discovery  which  we  can  ver- 
ify from  our  own  knowledge,  may 
afford  relief  in  some  circumstances 
of  alarm,  and,  as  it  is  easily  re- 
membered, is  worth  quoting.  It 
is  the  sign  considered  in  France  in- 
fallible of  madness  in  dogs.  Dr 
Christison  was  taken  by  his  friend, 
the  well-known  William  Cullen,  to 
an  enclosure  where  the  great  sur- 
geon Majendie  kept  for  purposes 
of  experiment  a  number  of  unfor- 
tunate dogs : — 

"  On  first  entering  with  Cullen  the 
yard  where  the  dogs  were  kept, 
chained  each  to  his  own  kennel,  they 
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set  up  a  general  concert  of  frantic 
barking,  amidst  which  Cullen  called 
my  attention  to  a  cry  quite  different 
from  all  the  rest,  commencing  with  a 
bark,  but  instantly  changed  to  a  short 
sharp  howl  or  painful  yell.  'That,' 
said  Cullen, c  is  our  mad  dog  ;  and  they 
say  here  it  is  a  perfectly  diagnostic 
sign.' " 

Christison  had  long  afterwards 
the  happiness  of  setting  at  ease, 
by  this  piece  of  observation,  the 
alarms  of  an  anxious  father  whose 
child  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog, 
which,  when  seen  by  the  doctor, 
broke  forth  into  "a  grand,  clear 
bow  -  wow  -  wow  "  that  proved  at 
once  his  sanity  and  hannlessness. 

On  his  return  home,  when  pass- 
ing through  London,  our  young 
doctor  was  met,  to  his  extreme 
astonishment,  by  the  question, 
how  his  canvass  was  going  on  for 
the  Chair  of  Medical  Jurisprud- 
ence? and  found  that  his  friends 
had  been  for  some  time  working 
for  him  with  this  object,  which  was 
speedily  attained.  The  Chair  was 
in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  and 
though,  for  once  in  a  way,  the  best 
man  seems  to  have  been  secured 
for  the  post,  it  is  evident  that  this 
was  not  much  more  than  an  acci- 
dent, and  that  if  he  had  been  at 
the  very  head  of  medical  science 
without  interest,  and  urgent  advo- 
cates to  help  him  before  the  great 
persons  who  were  supreme,  his 
skill  and  knowledge  would  have 
profited  him  but  little. 

Most  of  the  Chairs  in  Edin- 
burgh University  depended,  how- 
ever, upon  patrons  still  less  likely 
to  be  impartial  than  the  advisers 
of  his  Majesty — and  this,  though 
at  a  later  period,  formed  one  of 
the  chief  controversies  in  Dr  Chris- 
tison's  life.  That  such  a  piece  of 
patronage  should  be  vested  in  the 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  is  so 
curious  a  fact  in  history,  and  the 
struggle  to  throw  off  this  anoma- 


lous rule  was  so  strenuous  and 
prolonged,  that  it  is  not  wonderful 
it  should  take  a  large  place  in  the 
experience  of  those  who  helped  to 
overthrow  it.  The  Town  Council  in 
the  Scotch  capital  was  perhaps  com- 
posed of  men  more  likely  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  able  instructors 
than  most  other  town  councils, 
but  that  is  not  to  say  that  it 
possessed  either  the  knowledge  or 
the  freedom  necessary  for  such  an 
important  charge.  It  is  common 
to  add  that  truly  English  test  by 
which  so  many  logically  indefen- 
sible institutions  have  been  guarded 
— that  it  worked  well :  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  deny  that  many 
admirable  men  filled  its  seats  of 
learning,  even  under  the  sway  of 
the  Provost  and  Bailies ;  but,  as  Dr 
Christison  pointed  out,  this  was 
during  a  time  when  the  Corpora- 
tion was  wise  enough  to  leave  the 
Senatus  to  manage  its  own  affairs. 
This  had  ceased  to  be  the  case 
in  his  own  day,  and  very  soon 
after  his  first  appointment  to  the 
Chair  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  the 
struggle  began  in  earnest.  The  re- 
jection by  the  Town  Council  of  two 
candidates,  undeniably  the  best,  for 
two  vacant  chairs, — Abercrombie 
for  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Bab- 
bage  for  Mathematics, — in  favour 
of  persons  of  lower  achievements  but 
local  interest,  as  well  as  many  pal- 
try attempts  at  interference  in  the 
internal  economy  of  the  University, 
pointed  out  in  a  very  evident  way 
the  disadvantages  of  this  regime, 
and  helped  to  gain  the  attention  of 
Government  to  these  extraordinary 
circumstances.  The  case  was  fully 
examined  by  a  Special  Commission 
in  1828,  and  again  by  the  Burgh 
Commission  in  1833,  but  it  was 
not  till  twenty-five  years  later  that 
the  long  struggle  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  Bailies  ceased  to  hold  the 
control  of  the  University  in  their 
hands.  During  the  whole  of  this 
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time  Dr  Christison  fought  the 
battle  of  his  order,  and  of  that 
rational  self-government  which  was 
so  doubly  necessary  in  the  case  of 
the  highest  educational  institution 
in  the  country,  with  unfailing  zeal. 
The  squabbles  and  pretensions  of 
the  city  authorities,  always  so  open 
to  satire,  the  ridiculous  motives 
which  actuated  them,  the  political 
and  local  controversies  which  raged, 
and  the  influences  which  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  what  ought  to 
have  been  the  dispassionate  selec- 
tion of  the  best  man,  afforded 
naturally  a  hundred  points  of 
attack.  "  One  voted  expressly,  as 
he  avowed  to  me,  for  ,  be- 
cause 'he  was  asked  by  a  leddy 
who  had  lately  given  him  a  good 
job  ; '  another  for  the  same  reason, 
without  avowing  it.  ...  Seven 
voted  for  their  family  doctor." 

"  On  one  occasion,  when  a  Bailie 
was  asked  by  a  candidate  for  his  vote, 

he  replied,  '  Well,  Mr ,  I  tell  you 

honestly  and  plainly  that  I  don't  care 
that '  (snapping  his  fingers)  '  for  the 
Chair  of ;  but  whoever  the  Pro- 
vost votes  for,  I'll  vote  for  somebody 
else  ! '  and  with  this  novel  and  some- 
what vague  pledge  the  candidate  was 
obliged  to  be  content.  The  following 
strange  query  was  put  to  the  same 
candidate  by  one  of  the  Councillors, — 
'  Are  ye  a  jined  member  1 '  The  can- 
didate, an  Englishman,  looked,  as  he 
was,  completely  puzzled,  when,  to 
help  him  out,  the  Councillor  added, 
'  Are  ye  a  jined  member  o'  onie 
boadie?'  Which  question  we  shall 
leave  as  a  riddle  to  our  English 
readers." 

Pathetically  humorous,  too,  is 
the  prayer  of  another  unfortunate 
town  councillor,  who  was  attacked 
by  several  fair  canvassers  at  once. 
"  O  led  dies,  leddies  !  I  wish  ye 
would  gang  awa'  hame,  and  let  me 
atten'  to  my  business  ! "  In  re- 
spect to  his  own  appointment  to 
the  Chair  of  Materia  Medica,  Dr 
Christison  declares  that  only  four 


members  of  the  Town  Council, 
among  whom  is  named  "  Black- 
wood,"  the  respected  founder  of 
the  '  Magazine,'  then  a  very  in- 
fluential member  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, "  voted  purely  because  they 
thought  they  voted  for  the  right 
man." 

The  fluster  and  bustle  of  these 
University  elections,  the  canvass- 
ing, the  flattery,  the  intimidation, 
all  the  worst  features  of  political 
struggles  in  most  inappropriate 
action,  are  still  within  the  recol- 
lection of  many.  Two  Liberal  Gov- 
ernments in  succession  took  up  the 
question,  but  dropped  it  again — 
perhaps  because  of  that  indiffer- 
ence to  purely  Scotch  questions 
which  it  is  now  hoped  to  set  right 
by  the  latest  effort  of  constitutional 
invention,  the  Minister  for  Scot- 
land— perhaps  because,  as  Chris- 
tison says,  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  Whigs  to  flatter  and  favour 
the  burghs  and  town  councils, 
"  and  they  had  not  courage  to 
offend  the  municipality  of  Edin- 
burgh." The  state  of  affairs  at 
last  got  beyond  bearing.  Not 
only  in  the  matter  of  patronage, 
but  in  all  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  college,  the  Town 
Council  interfered.  They  tired 
out  the  Senatus  by  dragging  it 
continually  to  law,  and  at  last 
entirely  disorganised  and  dis- 
couraged the  unfortunate  profes- 
sors. "What  the  degree  of  that 
tyranny  is,"  writes  Dr  Christison, 
"  you  may  have  some  notion  of 
when  I  tell  you  that,  by  proving 
in  their  various  actions  at  law 
their  absolute  dominion  over  us, 
and  exercising  it  with  a  vengeance, 
they  have  at  length  disintegrated 
and  demoralised  the  Senate,  so 
that  not  over  three  or  four  mem- 
bers take  any  active  part  in  the 
public  affairs  of  the  University. " 
"  Professors  began  to  confine  them- 
selves altogether  to  class  work ; 
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even  my  own  zeal,"  says  Dr 
Christison,  with  characteristic  con- 
sciousness that  this  was  likely  to 
be  the  last  that  would  give  way, 
"  began  to  flag,  and  apathy  stole 
over  the  Senate-hall."  "We  have 
got  you  Professors  under  our 

thumb    now,    and,   by   ,   you 

shall  feel  it,"  said  a  convivial 
Lord  Provost  after  dinner.  These 
tyrannies  were  accompanied  by  a 
rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of 
students,  and  every  sign  of  ap- 
proaching downfall  to  the  great 
University  which  had  told  for  so 
much  in  the  history  not  of  Scotland 
only,  but  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  necessary  changes  were  at 
last  effected  by  the  Conservative 
Government  in  1858,  through  a 
Bill  brought  in  by  Lord  Advo- 
cate Inglis,  now  Lord  Justice- 
General,  which  transferred  the 
government  of  the  University  to  a 
"  rectorial  court  of  seven  select 
men,"  in  which  the  Town  Council 
was  to  have  two  representatives. 
It  was,  if  not  perfect,  "  a  good 
workable  measure."  "  We  have 
all  worked  like  Highland  chair- 
men at  flitting- time,"  says  Chris- 
tison, writing  to  his  son  in 
India,  "  and  with  such  success  in 
every  Parliamentary  quarter  as  to 
lead  us  to  think  the  Bill  quite  safe." 
"  Were  the  opportunity  given  me 
of  making  one  single  half-hour 
speech  after  Adam  Black  in  the 
House,  I  could  leave  him  helpless." 
For  the  publisher  of  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Review,'  though  an  enlight- 
ened burgher,  was  yet  for  town 
against  gown,  as  was  natural,  and 
still  managed  to  keep  a  share  for 
the  Bailies  in  the  new  rule.  Not- 
withstanding this  drawback,  the 
measure  proved  to  be,  as  Dr 
Christison  anticipated,  eminently 
"  workable,"  and  in  a  few  years 
the  University  recovered  itself  both 
in  numbers,  energy,  and  success. 
It  was  not  till  ten  years  after, 


however,  that  the  privilege  of 
Parliamentary  representation  was 
granted  to  the  Scotch  universities ; 
and  in  the  agitation  which  even- 
tually secured  this  final  boon,  Dr 
Christison  took  no  small  share. 

The  second  volume,  into  which 
our  space  allows  to  dip  but  lightly, 
is  full  of  matter  both  amusing  and 
inspiriting.  Though  Christison's 
autobiography  ends  with  the  first, 
it  is  still  very  much  in  his  own 
words  that  the  story  of  his  life  is 
continued,  and  it  will  be  inferred 
from  what  has  been  already  said 
that  his  memoranda  and  letters 
are  not  likely  to  fail  in  interest — 
his  correspondence  with  his  sons 
and  with  his  son's  wife  in  India 
furnishing  large  details  of  his  ex- 
istence at  home.  There  are  certain 
delightful  and  lifelike  (alas !  in 
some  instances  also  deathlike) 
aper$us  which  he  gives  us  of 
several  notable  personages  who 
come  across  the  sphere  of  his 
observation  from  time  to  time, 
which  are  well  worthy  of  being 
quoted.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
curious  and  touching  description 
of  the  condition  of  Francis  Jeffrey 
at  the  end  of  his  busy  and  highly 
strained  intellectual  life  : — 

"  Jeffrey's  mind  continued  vigorous 
to  the  last ;  his  account  of  his  illness 
perspicuous  and  ingenious ;  his  love 
of  conversation  constant,  so  that  he 
had  always  the  better  share  of  the 
dialogue  even  with  his  physicians ; 
his  diction  copious,  terse,  and  poetical. 
When  left  quiet,  however,  he  was  con- 
scious of  a  tendency  to  wandering. 
On  shutting  his  eyes  he  had  con- 
stantly, he  said,  a  book  or  newspaper 
before  him.  Now  it  was  a  political 
article  in  the  '  Times,'  powerful  and 
brilliant  in  composition  beyond  con- 
ception. Again  it  was  a  sparkling 
review,  not  of  his  own,  but  in  the 
'Quarterly.'  When  he  opened  his 
eyes  he  saw  through  the  book,  but 
could  read  again  as  soon  as  he  shut 
them.  This  was  his  occupation  within 
a  few  minutes  of  his  death." 
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A  more  curious  yet  appropri- 
ate hallucination  could  scarcely  be 
imagined.  One  wonders  if  it  gave 
the  old  warrior  a  faint  pang  to 
find  that  the  "  sparkling  review  " 
of  his  dying  imagination  was  not 
his  own,  but  in  the  '  Quarterly '  ? 
There  is  a  most  pathetic  touch  of 
humour  in  this  affecting  story. 

And  here  is  a  pleasant  glimpse 
of  one  at  whom,  thanks  to  indis- 
creet disclosures,  every  contempt- 
ible witling  now  thinks  himself  at 
liberty  to  aim  an  arrow  : — 

"  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  here  last  week,  and  found  him  a 
simple-hearted,  straightforward  man, 
with  all  the  ingenious  felicity  and 
humour  in  conversation  which  one 
would  anticipate  from  his  writings  ; 
but  I  was  sorry  to  observe  that  his 
physical  powers  are  not  retained  on"a 
level  with  those  of  the  mind.  He  evi- 
dently greatly  enjoyed  our  Senatus 
Symposium,  at  which  the  new-made 
LL.D.'swere  present.  Maclagan  was  in 
great  force,  and  very  lucky  in  his  choice 
of  themes.  Blackie  was  just  boisterous 
enough  to  carry  off  his  peculiar  species 
of  humour.  Ramsay,  the  geologist, 
sang  a  capital  quiz  of  his  great  friend 
Sir  Roderick,  for  returning  to  his 
patron  the  Russian  Emperor,  from  the 
Ural,  without  finding  for  him  any 
'  coal '  in  any  '  hole.'  Sir  William 
Stirling  -  Maxwell,  as  Rector  of  St 
Andrews,  was  also  a  guest,  and 
seemed  not  less  delighted  than  Car- 
lyle.  Clearly  they  find  a  congress  of 
Edinburgh  Professors  something  very 
different  from  a  conventicle ;  and  from 
various  quarters  I  hear  of  their  sur- 
prise and  pleasure." 

Mr  Disraeli  appears  next  in  this 
little  portrait-gallery  in  an  equally 
happy  light  :— 

"  Yesterday  evening  I  dined  with 
Lord  Advocate  Gordon  to  meet  Dis- 
raeli. He  seemed  at  first  a  shy,  ra- 
ther silent  man  ;  but  after  the  ladies 
left  the  table,  and  the  conversation 
became  general,  he  put  his  horns  out 
of  his  shell,  and  took  ample  share 
in  what  passed.  '  Punch,'  by  whose 
caricatures  he  is  best  known,  sadly 


misrepresents  his  face  and  figure  :  he 
is  a  tall  and  rather  large  man,  with 
massive  features,  every  component 
of  which  is  on  a  large  scale,  the 
mouth  especially,  which  is  such  as 
will  satisfy  even  Syme  and  his  dogma 
about  greatness  being  measurable  by 
the  ratio  of  that  feature.  His  con- 
versation, as  one  may  well  suppose,  is 
full  of  good  matter,  and  enlivened  by 
happy  easy  diction  ;  and  he  is  a  rare 
anecdotist :  he  is  extremely  grave, 
rarely  smiles,  and  still  more  rarely 
laughs  ;  nevertheless,  he  was  fairly 
overcome  in  the  drawing-room  :by 
Lord  Neaves's  two  songs,  the  '  Origin 
of  Man  in  a  Monad,'  and  '  The  Per- 
missive Bill.' " 

There  is  a  period  over  which 
the  narrators  have  no  resource 
but  to  pass  hastily,  and  in  which 
the  life  of  the  professor  and  phy- 
sician was  probably  at  its  sad- 
dest. He  lost  his  wife  in  1849, 
and  there  is  an  anecdote  given  of 
the  profoundest,  almost  womanish, 
tenderness  with  which  he  attended 
to  all  her  wishes,  but  nothing  from 
himself  to  tell  what  was  the  dreari- 
ness of  the  bereaved  home,  or  how 
soon  the  children  got  to  be  their 
father's  companions  and  comfort- 
ers. They  speak  of  him  through- 
out as  "reserved,  and  even  some- 
what unbending  and  stern  in 
manner," — a  fact  which  we  should 
not  have  guessed  either  from  his 
letters  or  autobiography.  Perhaps 
he  learned  silence  and  self-concen- 
tration in  the  loneliness  of  the 
home  from  which  the  chief  attrac- 
tion had  departed.  This  was  the 
time  in  which  his  success  was  least 
assured,  when  the  University  was 
at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  he  found  it 
needful  to  establish  himself  in 
private  practice,  which  did  not 
come  largely  at  first.  It  is  not 
till  1858,  in  the  moment  of  triumph 
for  the  University,  that  we  begin 
to  find  him  again.  The  tide  of 
life  flows  still  more  largely  in  his 
later  years  when  he  became  a 
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potentate  in  Edinburgh ;  and  the 
University,  with  all  its  humours, 
the  colleagues,  the  students,  the 
curious  cases,  the  wonderful  ex- 
periments of  the  Medical  Faculty, 
unfolded  around  him  as  a  natural 
centre.  Dr  Christison  came  in 
contact  with  almost  all  that  was 
going  on.  His  first  chair,  that  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  or  Legal 
Medicine,  had  given  him  a  share 
in  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  great 
cases  of  poisoning  which  occurred 
during  this  period  ;  and  he  reports 
that  Lord  Campbell,  while  helping 
to  settle  the  question  between  the 
Edinburgh  Town  Council  and  the 
Professors,  took  occasion  to  thank 
him  for  having  "  enabled  us  to 
hang  Palmer,"  though  what  that 
had  to  do  with  University  reform 
Dr  Christison  failed  to  see  !  In 
all  things,  however,  he  was  the 
most  active,  the  most  unwearied 
of  Dons — which  word,  however,  it 
is  a  misnomer  to  apply  to  the  large 
and  wholesome  life  of  the  Scotch 
Professor,  never  an  esoteric  or  ex- 
otic personage  like  his  more  elegant 
brethren  across  the  Border,  but 
belonging  heartily  to  all  the  life 
about  him — a  Scotsman,  an  Edin- 
burgh townsman,  born  to  the  very 
manner  of  the  place  in  which  his 
work  and  influence  lay.  Nothing 
in  heaven  or  earth  came  amiss 
to  him  —  from  observations  on 
the  weather  to  the  newest  ex- 
periments in  chemistry  or  medi- 
cine, from  active  statesmanship 
in  his  particular  sphere  to  the 
bass  part  in  a  manly  rolling  quar- 
tette, with  which  the  Edinburgh 
Professors  astonished  the  British 
Medical  Association  after  dinner. 
As  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
we  should  quote  the  most  import- 
ant portions  of  a  book  which  every- 
body will  read,  let  us  here  unbend, 
like  Dr  Christison  himself,  and 
give  the  reader  the  advantage  of  a 
little  bit  of  meteorological  intui- 


tion, or  rather  observation,  very  use- 
ful to  dwellers  in  high  latitudes. 
Dr  Christison  had  observed  that 
an  unusually  brilliant  display  of 
aurora  borealis  was  invariably  fol- 
lowed on  the  third  day  by  a  storm, 
— a  theory  which  was  proved  at  a 
most  appropriate  moment,  when 
the  British  Association  sat  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  year  1834.  He 
applied  his  observation  practi- 
cally on  another  occasion  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"A  few  years  afterwards,  while 
visiting  in  September  a  Dumfries- 
shire friend,  who  farms  a  portion  of 
his  estate  as  a  study  and  amusement, 
we  were  returning  late  from  a  distant 
dinner-party,  when  we  were  greeted 
on  the  way  home  by  a  magnificent 
aurora.  The  weather  had  long  been 
extremely  beautiful,  and  favourable 
for  the  operations  of  a  rather  late 
harvest.  I  therefore  told  my  prog- 
nostic, relating  the  previous  incident 
as  an  illustration  of  its  accuracy.  My 
friend  was  good  enough  to  say  that, 
as  he  confided  in  my  observation,  he 
should  apply  it  next  morning. 

"  Next  morning,  at  breakfast-time, 
the  farm-steward  arrived,  as  was  his 
wont,  for  the  day's  orders.  In  reply 
to  a  question  what  his  people  were 
doing,  he  said  the  weather  was  so  fine 
and  steady,  that  he  was  thinking  to 
take  them  from  the  '  stocks '  to  repair 
a  river  embankment.  '  Do  no  such 
thing,'  was  the  rejoinder  ;  '  finish  the 
leading  of  your  corn  :  there  is  to  be  a 
great  storm.'  '  Weel,  sir,'  observed 
the  steward,  '  I'm  sure  neither  you 
nor  me  ever  saw  a  brawer  day  than 
this  in  Nithsdale."  '  Never  mind  that,' 
replied  his  master  ;  '  lead  your  corn 
and  thatch  your  stacks — you  have  got 
all  this  day  to  do  it.  To-morrow  you 
may  do  what  you  like  ;  the  storm  will 
set  in  to-morrow  forenoon.' 

"  At  breakfast-time  next  day  the 
steward  reappeared  for  his  orders  in 
a  most  lovely  autumn  morning,  to 
which  he  did  not  fail  to  call  our  par- 
ticular attention.  His  master  was 
staggered, — till  I  reminded  him  that 
Nithsdale  storms  usually  set  in  not 
till  eleven  in  the  forenoon.  At  half- 
past  ten  the  south  and  south-west 
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began  to  put  on  an  ominous  aspect ; 
at  eleven,  he  recognised  every  indica- 
tion of  a  serious  storm  ;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  we  should  go  to  the  field 
and  see  what  the  steward  thought  of 
the  matter  now.  Before  we  reached 
him,  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall,  and 
the  atmosphere  had  a  most  lower- 
ing appearance.  The  steward  looked 
steadily  aside  at  his  work-people,  and 
was  evidently  shy  of  opening  the  con- 
versation. But  when  appealed  to  for 
his  opinion  by  his  master,  he  said, 
with  great  emphasis,  '  "Weel,  sir,  it's 
just  looking  awfu'.  But  how  ye  cam 
to  ken  o't  yesterday  morning  is  mair 
than  I  can  tell.'  A  great  storm  and 
flood  ensued,  and  lasted  for  two  days." 

This  prognostic,  Dr  Christison 
adds,  he  has  never  found  to  fail. 
It  would  seem  to  an  uninstructed 
observer  as  if  Scotch  farmers,  not- 
withstanding all  their  enlighten- 
ment, stood  in  need  either  of  a 
little  additional  meteorological  in- 
formation or  more  energy  in  their 
operations,  since  we  have  our- 
selves this  very  year  been  the  as- 
tonished and  impatient  spectator 
of  a  fine  crop  of  wheat  standing  in 
stooks  upon  the  field,  from  the  2d 
to  the  22d  of  September,  exposed 
to  a  succession  of  storms,  which 
it  would  have  escaped  had  it 
been  "  led "  at  a  more  seasonable 
interval.  Perhaps  the  instruc- 
tions of  a  scientific  warlock  like 
Dr  Christison  might  have  had 
some  effect  upon  slow  use  and  wont 
in  this  as  well  as  the  other  case. 
Clearly  the  farm -grieve  was  of 
opinion  that  there  was  magic  in  it. 

We  must  not  attempt  to  fol- 
low the  endless  series  of  sketches 
or  vignettes  with  which  Dr  Chris- 
tison's  recollections  abound.  Those 
of  his  Edinburgh  colleagues  are  the 
most  vivid,  and  many  a  pleasant 
scene  and  humorous  combination 
will  be  found  by  the  reader  in  the 
book  itself,  to  which  a  review  can 
necessarily  do  no  justice. 

Dr  Christison  had  his  share  of 


disappointments  and  mortifications. 
The  post  of  Principal  of  the  Univer- 
sity had  been  all  but  given  to  him ; 
but  he  was  the  first  to  acknowledge 
that  "  Grant  was  the  man,"  when 
the  late  admirable  Principal  ap- 
peared from  his  exile  in  the  East, 
and  united  all  suffrages — alas!  to 
survive  scarcely  longer  than  the 
much  older  competitor  who  so 
frankly  recognised  his  paramount 
claims.  The  old  physician  was 
more  mortified  by  finding  Lord 
Rosebery  preferred  to  himself  as 
Rector, — a  complimentary  office, 
which  it  appears  would  have  pleased 
him.  The  students  who  had  voted  for 
him  "  inavast  compact body,"came, 
curiously  enough,  when  the  result 
was  known,  "  to  give  vent  to  their 
mortification,  and  inquire  how  I 
took  the  current  of  affairs;"  and 
the  old  Professor  —  eighty-three 
but  full  of  spirit,  and  with  a  voice 
still  capable  of  dominating  a  mul- 
titude— came  out  on  his  balcony 
and  addressed  them  in  a  philosophi- 
cal and  consolatory  speech,  which 
concluded  with  the  reflection  that 
"  tout  est  au  mieux  dans  ce  meilleur 
de  mondes."  But  he  was  not  with- 
out a  pang  when  he  reflected  that 
his  own  long  services  and  profound 
acquaintance  with  all  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  tumultuous  young 
world  about  him,  were  outweighed 
by  the  untried  charm  of  the  young 
politician.  He  ought  to  have  ex- 
pected, perhaps,  that  the  young 
constituency  would  prefer  a  young 
man ;  but  it  was,  we  believe,  the 
political  aspect  thus  given  to  an 
election  which  ought  to  be  in  an 
especial  degree  a  mark  of  honour 
to  the  fittest,  which  affected  him 
most. 

However,  honours  poured  upon 
him  in  the  later  part  of  his  life. 
His  baronetcy — a  distinction  which 
he  wished  to  refuse,  but  accept- 
ed on  the  representations  of  his 
friends,  that  it  was  an  honour  of- 
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fered  to  his  profession  and  Univer- 
sity as  well  as  to  himself — was 
given  in  1871,  while  he  was  still 
young,  so  to  speak,  not  more  than 
seventy  -  four,  and  still  "  up  to 
everything."  A  baronetcy,  indeed, 
is  a  kind  of  gratification  which,  we 
are  of  opinion,  hurts  no  man.  The 
"Sir  Robert"  is  a  kindly  title. 
It  leaves  the  recipient  as  it  found 
him,  a  distinguished  commoner. 
And  Oxford  did  herself  honour  by 
conferring  upon  him  the  gown  of 
red  and  pink,  her  highest  tribute. 
(It  is  amusing  to  hear  that  the  old 
Scot  liked  the  boyish  row  of  the 
enccenia  on  the  occasion  of  this 
great  ceremonial.)  And  his  bust 
was  set  up  in  the  Library  of  his 
own  beloved  University.  What 
more  could  mortal  man  desire  1 
He  had  little  grandchildren  to 
make  his  home  bright,  which  per- 
haps was  sweeter.  And  there  is  a 
happy  mingling  of  this  domestic 
blessedness  in  the  fact  that,  in  his 
speech  at  the  dinner  given  him  on 
completing  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
professorship,  the  old  physician, 
amid  the  cheers  of  his  sympathetic 
audience,  announced  the  delightful 
fact  that  his  little  grandson,  the 
heir  of  his  honours,  was  that  day 


two  years  old.  He  calls  himself 
"an  obstinate  old  sinner,  who 
cannot  forget  his  youth "  on  the 
verge  of  his  eightieth  year,  and  is 
disposed  to  grumble  over  the  neces- 
sity of  staying  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  while  the  young  people 
get  to  the  top,  at  eighty-five ;  but 
nevertheless  was  able  to  climb 
Ben  Vrackie  and  write  nonsense 
verses  descriptive  of  the  same,  at 
eighty-four. 

He  died  in  1882,  after  a  short 
interval  of  broken  health,  saying, 
with  the  latest  light  of  life  shining 
upon  all  he  knew  and  all  he  had 
experienced,  that  "  Christ  is  every- 
thing," and  that  "in  old  age  we 
return  to  the  simple  faith  of  our 
childhood."  Edinburgh  gave  him, 
as  was  his  due,  all  public  honours, 
and  carried  him  to  his  grave  in 
solemn  state,  the  whole  city  join- 
ing in  grave  celebration  of  the  good 
life  and  noble,  which,  with  unim- 
paired dignity,  had  thus  achieved 
its  mortal  end.  His  works  are 
addressed  almost  entirely  to  a  pro- 
fessional audience  :  but  to  any  kind 
of  audience,  and  in  all  circles, 
nothing  much  better  could  be  said 
of  any  competitor  than  that  he 
was  such  a  man. 
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WE  are  all,  it  is  presumed,  agreed 
in  supposing  that  the  coming  elec- 
tion will  be  one  of  unusual  import- 
ance to  the  country.  Our  electoral 
body,  at  one  step  largely  and  un- 
precedentedly  increased,  are  to  pro- 
nounce a  decision  at  what  may  be 
fairly  termed  a  turning-point  in 
our  history.  The  old  balance  of 
opinion  is  no  longer  a  guide  for 
speculation ;  darkness  and  doubt 
are  in  all  men's  minds ;  the  new, 
and  hitherto  untried,  force  it  is 
which  is  about  to  leaven  the  lump. 
The  occasion  then  is  fraught  with 
interest,  and,  let  us  say,  with  peril. 
A  false  step  made  now  may  com- 
mit this  great  country  to  a  down- 
ward course  from  which  it  will  be 
impossible  ever  to  rescue  her — a 
course  towards  ruin  on  which  the 
speed  will  be  accelerated  as  time 
advances. 

The  path  before  us  divides  and 
diverges.  We  may  keep  to  the 
old  path  of  safety  if  we  are  wise 
and  well  advised ;  but  there  are  a 
thousand  allurements,  a  thousand 
false  lights,  tempting  to  the  way 
of  destruction ;  and  the  danger  of 
finding  that  is  so  great,  that  every 
good  citizen  who  has  a  chance  of 
being  listened  to  by  the  many,  is 
bound  to  let  his  light  shine  and 
to  direct  our  goings  in  the  right 
way.  Our  ex-Ministers,  nothing 
daunted  by  past  faults  and  fail- 
ures, are  with  characteristic  impu- 
dence once  more  displaying  their 
nostrums,  and  filling  the  air  with 
proclamations  of  their  power  to 
cure  and  to  regenerate.  Even 
they  are  a  little  shy  of  addressing 
the  old  electors,  the  men  on  whom 
they  practised  such  dire  deceit  in 
1880  ;  but  are  there  not  2,000,000 
of  inexperienced  voters  to  appeal 
to,  men  who  do  not  yet  know 
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how  bright  and  boundless  popular 
promises  can  be,  nor  the  sickness 
of  heart  by  which  the  breach  of 
them  must  and  will  be  followed? 
It  is  upon  these  unpractised  minds 
that  the  deluders  have  determined 
to  try  their  arts.  Lands,  beeves, 
learning,  prosperity,  are  in  their 
hands,  and  will  be  bestowed  on  the 
recently  enfranchised  if  only  the 
givers  be  brought  back  to  power. 
Artful  tactics,  glittering  bribes ! 
It  is  very  hard  for  simple  country- 
men who  are  promised  enormous 
and  immediate  substantial  advan- 
tages in  exchange  for  their  votes, 
to  turn  deaf  ears  to  their  charm- 
ers. They  are  unable  to  see  that 
the  bribes  are  only  dangled  before 
them  for  an  object ;  they  do  riot 
remember  how  often  the  same 
bribes  have  been  paraded  before 
with  the  same  object ;  they  do  not 
perceive  the  dissolution  of  society 
which  must  be  entailed  if  it  should 
be  attempted  to  realise  the  daz- 
zling pictures.  So  the  danger  is 
immense  ;  for  if  they  should  allow 
themselves  to  be  caught  in  any 
numbers  by  the  frauds,  they  are 
certain  to  entail  upon  their  coun- 
try grievous  woe,  and  certain  to  be 
among  the  first  to  suffer  for  their 
credulity. 

Our  people  are  in  bad  case  now ; 
that  is  true.  But  why  is  it  so 
with  them  ?  The  country  has 
undergone  no  stroke  of  ill  fortune 
from  without ;  there  has  been  no 
coincidence  of  commercial  mis- 
chances ;  no  ripening  of  maladies 
incidental  to  our  system,  no  malice 
of  our  enemies,  has  depressed  and 
impoverished  us.  Yet  there  is 
much  to  make  every  one  of  us 
sorrowful,  and  angry,  and  discon- 
tented. We  have  bad  trade  every- 
where. We  have  thousands  of 
2z 
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our  artisans  and  labourers  out 
of  work.  We  are  immoderately 
taxed.  Our  substance  has  been 
wasted  and  worse  than  wasted,  for 
it  lias  been  spent  on  sins  and 
follies  through  which  we  have 
been  in  every  way  losers.  We 
have  lost  character  as  well  as  sub- 
stance. We  have  been  drawn  into 
a  dark  cloud,  to  fairly  emerge  from 
which  may  be  neither  an  easy  nor 
a  rapid  process.  But  when  it  is 
said  and  proved  that  these  calam- 
ities have  all  resulted  from  our 
having  set  over  us  bad  and  inca- 
pable governors,  there  comes  a 
gleam  of  light  showing  how  the 
evils  may  be  arrested  :  when  it  is 
added  that  the  very  men  who  are 
now  angling  so  speciously  for  votes 
and  offering  such  startling  attrac- 
tions, are  they  to  whose  inca- 
pacity and  meanness  the  whole  of 
the  troubles  are  due,  we  have  not 
only  a  key  to  the  causes  of  past 
misfortunes,  but  a  clear  indication 
of  how  similar  misfortunes  may  be 
avoided  in  the  future. 

The  bad  rulers  who  have  misled 
and  who  have  wrecked  us,  acquired 
their  power  to  do  so  in  1880  by 
arts  precisely  similar  to  those  which 
they  are  using  in  1885.  They 
lavished  upon  the  electors  un- 
bounded promises  of  good,  and  by 
so  doing  acquired  the  power  by 
which  they  have  done  incalculable 
evil.  They  are  now  trying,  as  it 
were,  to  hide  in  a  blaze  of  fireworks 
the  too  real  injuries  that  they  have 
done ;  they  are  making  promises 
so  many  and  so  brilliant  that  they 
hope  the  sparkling  and  glamour  of 
them  may  wholly  occupy  the  elec- 
tors' minds,  and  disincline  them  to 
ask  any  account  of  how  and  with 
what  results  the  powers  which  they 
received  five  years  ago  were  ex- 
erted. They  know  well  that  there 
are  acts  of  theirs — acts  of  shame, 
acts  of  folly,  acts  of  meanness,  acts 
of  squandering,  acts  of  positive 


dereliction  of  duty — which  they 
dare  not  look  back  on, — which  they 
cannot  justify,  and  for  which  they 
must  not  venture  to  make  excuse ; 
but  they  hope,  by  new  promises 
and  new  blandishments,  to  blot 
out  the  record  of  their  scandalous 
deeds. 

Now  it  is  not  an  unreasonable 
suggestion  to  make  to  the  electors 
who  are  to  be  solicited  and  courted, 
and  if  possible  hoodwinked,  that 
they  should  not  only  have  regard 
to  the  bill  of  fare  which  is  set  be- 
fore them  for  the  sweetening  of  the 
future,  but  that  they  should  also 
inquire  very  persistently  concern- 
ing the  terrible  things  which  the 
perpetrators  of  them  seek  to  bury 
in  the  past.  They  should  inquire 
why  the  country  was  suddenly 
called  upon  last  summer  to  pay  up 
eleven  millions  of  pounds,  and  what 
equivalent  it  got  for  the  money ; 
also,  how  this  heavy  expenditure 
agrees  with  the  promises  of  re- 
trenchment which  were  made  so 
lavishly  in  1880. 

They  should  inquire  to  what  ex- 
tent we  have  been  taxed  during 
the  last  five  years. 

They  should  ask  how  truly  the 
promises  of  peace  made  at  the  last 
election  were  fulfilled,  and  how 
many  months  the  country  was  at 
peace  during  the  last  five  years. 

It  would  be  profitable  to  cast  a 
look  back  to,  and  to  ask  a  few 
questions  concerning,  the  war  on 
the  Transvaal  frontier,  and  the  re- 
putation with  which  Great  Britain 
came  out  of  it. 

Especially  would  it  enlighten  to 
get  a  clear  retrospect  of  the  affairs 
of  Egypt  and  the  part  which  Great 
Britain  played  therein,  the  last 
months  of  Gordon's  career,  the 
thousands  of  natives  that  perished 
by  British  arms,  the  brave  Britons 
who  fell  there,  and  how  much  we 
have  profited  by  the  events  which 
this  chapter  of  our  history  records. 
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Then  it  might  edify — it  certainly 
might  be  a  guide  in  voting — to 
look  once  more  at  the  attitude 
which  the  Ministers  of  the  British 
Crown  assumed  in  dealing  with 
Russia  concerning  the  north-west 
frontier  of  India  last  spring  and 
summer;  how  far  we  held  our  own; 
and  in  what  light  British  policy 
was  made  to  appear  to  all  the 
world. 

If  questions  on  these  subjects 
cannot  be  answered  altogether 
satisfactorily,  the  electors  should 
pause  before  believing  any  more 
promises.  It  is  an  easy  argument 
that  if  most  alluring  promises  made 
in  1880  were  followed  by  the  very 
opposite  of  what  was  pledged,  how 
can  we  believe  that  the  promise- 
breakers,  binding  themselves  again 
to-day  to  load  us  with  benefits,  will 
not  once  more  land  us  in  shame, 
misery,  loss,  and  indignation  ? 

Forewarned,  forearmed !     What 


has  happened  before  will  certainly 
happen  again,  if  we  wilfully  lay 
ourselves  open  to  such  sorrows. 
Now  is  the  time — now,  while  we 
are  as  yet  unpledged  as  to  our  votes 
— to  make  a  careful  retrospect,  and 
consider  calmly  what  we  are  about 
to  do,  turning,  while  we  do  so, 
steadily  away  from  the  highly 
coloured  kaleidoscopes  with  which 
it  is  attempted  to  daze  and  mislead 
us.  And  let  us  remember  that  the 
misleading  is  not  towards  a  light 
error,  or  a  danger  from  which  we 
can  draw  back  again — it  is  towards 
irretrievable  ruin ! 

For  the  convenience  of  those 
who  are  minded  to  retrace  the 
career  of  the  late  Administration, 
we  subjoin  notices  of  a  few  facts 
brought  together  under  general 
headings.  They  are  not  the  half 
of  what  might  be  cited ;  and  yet 
what  a  fearful  indictment  they 
undoubtedly  form  ! 


IRELAND. 


While  Mr  Gladstone  and  his 
followers  were  yet  conducting 
their  election  struggle  in  1880, 
their  predecessors  in  office  made 
no  secret  of  the  intelligence  that 
Ireland  was  once  more  in  an 
alarming  state,  and  that  it  would 
call  for  speedy  and  prompt  atten- 
tion from  the  rulers  whom  the 
constituencies  might  intrust  with 
the  powers  of  Government.  The 
Liberal  leader,  however,  chose  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to,  and  even  to 
contradict,  the  evidence  given  of 
the  coming  disturbance  in  a  re- 
markable letter  from  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield  to  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant (Duke  of  Marlborough).  That 
leader,  in  a  speech  made  in  Scot- 
land, affirmed  that  in  Ireland 
"  there  was  an  absence  of  crime 
and  outrage,  with  a  general  sense 
of  comfort  and  satisfaction,  such 


as  was  unknown  in  the  previous 
history  of  the  country."  Later 
on — in  1882 — he  acknowledged 
(what  everybody  except  himself 
had  for  many  months  only  too 
plainly  perceived)  that  this  affir- 
mation had  been  incorrect.  He 
had  been  guilty  of  a  gross  mistake 
as  to  the  state  of  Ireland ;  and 
his  Government,  by  consequence, 
made  no  timely  provision  against, 
and  for  many  months  refused  or 
neglected  to  combat  by  special  leg- 
islation, the  treason  and  violence 
to  which  Ireland  became  a  prey 
immediately  after  it  took  office. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recount 
here  the  Irish  crimes  and  disorders 
of  that  unhappy  period  :  suffice  it 
to  say  that  agrarian  crimes  —  of 
which  67  had  been  committed  in 
April — had  increased  in  September 
to  167;  in  October  the  number 
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rose  to  264,  in  November  to  554, 
and  in  December  to  866. 

While  this  enormous  progression 
of  disorder  was  in  course,  and 
while  the  ordinary  law  was  clearly 
insufficient  to  cope  with  the  crim- 
inal disposition  of  the  disaffected 
part  of  the  population,  and  to  pro- 
tect life  and  property,  the  Govern- 
ment took  no  step  whatever  for 
acquiring  special  powers  to  up- 
hold order  and  respect  for  the  law 
— nay,  they  positively  declined  to 
renew  the  Peace  Preservation  Act 
which  expired  in  June  1880 — thus, 
as  it  were,  wilfully  and  wantonly 
leaving  the  field  clear  for  the  ene- 
mies of  the  public  peace.  A  greater 
or  more  remarkable  dereliction  of 
duty  than  this  omission  to  seek 
powers  to  repress  a  conspiracy 
against  the  lives  and  liberties  of 
her  Majesty's  peaceably  disposed 
subjects,  can  hardly  be  conceived. 

But  though  the  Government 
were  unwarrantably  slow  to  take 
action  against  the  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace,  they  were  ready 
enough  to  give  them  encourage- 
ment in  the  form  of  sops.  A  Bill 
was  passed  through  the  House  of 
Commons  for  giving  compensation 
(of  course  out  of  the  landlords' 
pockets)  to  Irish  tenants  who 
might  be  evicted  from  their  hold- 
ings. The  measure  was  so  mon- 
strously unfair,  that  the  Upper 
House  rejected  it  by  an  immense 
majority  —  Liberal  peers  joining 
with  Conservatives  in  condemning 
the  iniquitous  invention.  And  let 
us  note  here  a  blunder  which  was 
made  in  regard  to  this  abortive 
measure.  In  drawing  up  docu- 
ments to  support  it,  the  Irish 
officials  thought  it  necessary  to 
estimate  the  number  of  police  in 
a  certain  part  of  the  country. 
Their  method  of  doing  so  was  to 
reckon  every  appearance  of  a  con- 
stable as  a  separate  officer ;  so  that 
if  a  policeman  happened  to  be  re- 


ported on  twenty  occasions,  he 
passed  for  twenty  policemen.  This 
(which  is  not  a  fireside  story,  but 
a  fact  brought  to  light  in  Parlia- 
ment) shows  the  amount  of  care 
with  which  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment examined  into  matters  on 
which  they  founded  bills  of  the 
utmost  moment  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain 
convictions  under  the  ordinary  law 
against  different  persons  who  were 
regarded  as  ringleaders  of  the  dis- 
affected ;  but  this,  having  been 
entered  upon  without  sagacity,  and 
conducted  without  ability  or  de- 
termination, utterly  failed  after 
having  occupied  the  law  courts  for 
many  days.  Literally  nothing  ef- 
fectual was  done  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  bloodshed  and  violence.  In 
Britain  men  demanded  despairingly 
how  long  the  anarchy  was  to  be 
permitted  to  last.  And  the  year 
1880,  which  had  witnessed  the  ac- 
cession to  power  of  the  new  Minis- 
try and  their  specious  promises  of 
something  like  a  golden  age,  closed 
in  deep  gloom  —  doubt  and  fear 
having  taken  the  places  of  hopes 
which  had  been  unwarrantably 
raised. 

By  the  time  that  Parliament 
met  in  the  beginning  of  1881,  the 
public  mind  had  been  brought  to 
a  state  of  high  excitement  by  the 
supineness  of  the  Executive,  which 
seemed  absolutely  helpless  in  pres- 
ence of  the  bold  law-breakers.  An 
ineffectual  Act  was  passed,  for  "the 
better  Protection  of  Persons  and 
Property,"  which  enabled  the  Gov- 
ernment to  arrest  and  to  cast  into 
prison  without  trial  persons  who 
were  known  to  be  engaged  in 
treasonable  practices ;  but  lest  this 
abortive  instrument  should  too 
greatly  discourage  the  wrong-doers 
and  the  mass  of  the  seditious,  a  Land 
Bill  was  introduced  and  carried 
into  Act,  whereby  rents  were  arbi- 
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trarily  reduced  and  tenants  were 
presented  with  the  right  of  selling 
their  tenancies,  while  the  landlord 
was  strictly  restrained  as  to  re- 
moving old  tenants  or  refusing  to 
receive  new  ones  who  might  obtrude 
themselves  on  him  by  purchase. 
The  effect  of  this  most  unjust  mea- 
sure was  to  impoverish,  and  in 
many  cases  to  ruin,  the  owners  of 
land ;  to  render  land  itself  unsale- 
able ;  to  embitter  class  grudges ;  to 
scare  capital ;  to  repress  industry  ; 
and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
abate  the  disaffection,  discontent, 
and  disobedience  to  the  laws. 

The  Protection  of  Persons,  <fec., 
Act  was  proclaimed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  at  the  London  Guild- 
hall in  the  autumn  of  1881,  as  an 
engine  of  wondrous  potency  with 
which  he  would  crush  out  the 
power  of  the  Irish  Land  League. 
Alas  !  the  Irish  Land  League  only 
waxed  stronger  under  its  opera- 
tion, and  seemed  likely  to  crush 
him  and  his  feeble  Administration. 
The  Government  with  an  appear- 
ance of  great  vigour  imprisoned 
leader  after  leader,  Mr  Parnell 
himself  being  one  of  the  incarcer- 
ated ;  but  the  prisoners  from  their 
cells  were  able  to  checkmate  it. 
For  the  miserable  law  which  could 
arrest  the  persons  of  the  conspir- 
ators, did  not  sever  their  corre- 
spondence with  the  outside  world. 
Full  power  was  left  them  to  agitate 
by  letter;  and  they  did  not  fail 
to  work  upon  the  minds  of  their 
followers  with  such  effect  that  a 
refusal  to  pay  rent  at  all  was  an- 
nounced from  all  the  centres  of 
disaffection  as  a  line  of  action  for 
the  whole  country.  While  all  in- 
telligent men  trembled  to  think  of 
the  calamities  to  which  this  might 
lead,  and  wondered  how  the  Minis- 
try would  act  in  face  of  so  serious 
a  danger,  lo  !  it  was  discovered  in 
the  spring  of  1882  that  a  treaty 
had  actually  been  arranged  between 


the  baffled  rulers  and  the  traitors 
whom  they  had  shut  up  in  jail — 
a  covenant  held  up  to  ridicule  and 
contempt  as  the  "Treaty  of  Kil- 
mainham."  The  boasted  Land  Act, 
the  belauded  "Protection"  Act,  had 
effected  nothing  towards  the  pacify- 
ing of  Ireland;  but  rather  the  rebels, 
by  increasing  their  transgressions, 
had  won  a  victory  and  brought 
the  Executive  to  terms.  All  was 
suddenly  changed  now.  The  late 
captives,  released  from  durance,,  re- 
commenced the  work  of  agitation 
and  disturbance,  while  nominally 
they  undertook  to  lend  some  sup- 
port to  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment, as  the  price  of  their  deliver- 
ance from  prison. 

A  severe  beating  in  the  field 
would  scarcely  have  warranted  the 
humiliating  course  to  which  the 
Ministers  resorted,  far  less  was  it 
excused  by  the  clever  strokes  which, 
through  their  incapacity  and  want 
of  foresight,  the  enemy  was  enabled 
to  deliver.  All,  even  of  their  own 
party,  would  not  endure  the  degra- 
dation which  they  had  brought  on 
themselves.  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
left  the  Cabinet  in  1881 ;  now,  on 
the  discovery  of  the  treaty  with 
"men  steeped  to  the  lips  in  trea- 
son," Mr  Forster,  the  Irish  Secre- 
tary, resigned  and  washed  his 
hands  of  a  degrading  connection ; 
Lord  Cowper,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  resigned  also. 

The  discomfiture  of  the  preten- 
tious Ministry  was  grievous ;  but, 
ere  the  public  mind  had  time  to 
appreciate  the  disgrace  of  the  situ- 
ation, another  blow  was  delivered 
by  the  opponents  of  the  law,  more 
paralysing  than  former  crimes,  be- 
cause it  was  struck  at  officials  in 
the  service  of  the  Crown,  but  not 
more  atrocious  than  many  crimes 
which  had  gone  before  it.  The 
new  Irish  Secretary,  Lord  Fred- 
erick Cavendish,  and  his  Under- 
secretary, Mr  Burke,  were  both 
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assassinated,  in  open  daylight,  in 
the  Phoenix  Park.  It  was  only 
one  more  in  a  series  of  atrocities, 
but  the  audacity  of  it  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  disaffected  had 
lost  all  dread  of  the  law ;  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  shocked  and 
scandalised,  peremptorily  demand- 
ed a  real  and  effectual  Act  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  in 
Ireland.  The  result  was  that  the 
Ministry  was  compelled  at  length 
to  pass  the  forcible  Coercion  Act  of 
1882,  by  which  very^large  powers 
were  given  for  the  repression  of 
crime,  and  by  virtue  of  which 
murder  and  outrage  were  at  length 
successfully  dealt  with,  so  that  the 
commission  of  these  offences  was 
far  less  frequent  than  before,  and, 
month  by  month,  the  numbers  of 
them  diminished. 

But  so  many  blunders  had  not 
been  committed,  so  long  a  period 
of  feeble  and  injurious  government 
had  not  passed  away,  without  re- 
ducing unhappy  Ireland  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  distraction,  pov- 
erty, and  adversity.  The  country 
was  in  effect  ruined.  The  success 
of  the  nefarious  designs  of  con- 
spirators and  secret  societies,  jeo- 
pardised every  prop  of  order,  every 
source  of  wellbeing;  the  cowardice, 
baseness,  and  incapacity  of  the 
Government  set  the  seal  to  the 
general  destruction. 

The  dealings  of  the  Gladstone 
Administration  with  Ireland,  ig- 


noble and  unbecoming  as  they 
were,  failed  to  effect  even  the 
slightest  amelioration  of  the  feel- 
ing with  which  Ireland  regarded 
and  regards  Great  Britain.  So 
far  is  Ireland  from  being  satisfied, 
or  even  in  the  least  degree  prc- 
pitiated,  that  she  is  more  vindic- 
tive and  more  exacting  than  before 
these  wonderful  dealings  took  place. 
Total  separation  from  us  is  now 
her  cry.  Undoubtedly  such  sepa- 
ration has  been  brought  within  the 
range  of  practical  politics.  That 
it  has  been  so  brought  is  due  en- 
tirely to  the  mismanagement  of 
the  late  Administration.  An  Ad- 
ministration composed  of  the  mem- 
bers who  lately  held  office  under 
Mr  Gladstone  would  assuredly — 
though  they  may  not  intend  to 
do  so,  and  though  they  proclaim 
the  contrary — so  misdirect  affairs 
as  to  bring  about  this  most  danger- 
ous separation.  They  would  yield 
to  importunity  and  tactics.  It  is 
only  by  recording  the  decree  of  the 
country  against  such  an  Admin- 
istration at  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tion that  this  catastrophe  can  be 
averted. 

If  there  were  no  other  test  by 
which  to  try  them,  the  blundering 
and  ignorance  which,  when  in 
office,  they  showed  by  their  treat- 
ment of  Irish  questions,  would 
alone  be  sufficient  cause  why  they 
should  not  again  be  intrusted  with 
the  direction  of  affairs. 


FOREIGN    POLICY. 


To  look  at  the  manner  in  which 
they  handled  foreign  affairs  is  only 
to  find  another  potent  reason  why 
it  would  be  suicidal  at  this  junc- 
ture to  give  them  power.  Their 
whole  administration,  as  regarded 
other  States,  was  marked  by  some- 
thing not  far  removed  from  fatuity. 
If  they  had  gone  to  work  with  the 


express  intention  of  degrading, 
dismembering,  and  impoverishing 
the  British  empire,  they  could  not 
have  achieved  these  evils  more 
effectually  than  they  have  done. 
It  seemed  as  if  fate  had  determined 
to  brand  their  foreign  policy  with 
stultification  even  before  their  offi- 
cial career  began.  A  foremost  act 
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of  theirs,  if  not  their  very  first 
act,  was  an  apology  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone to  Austria  for  injurious  and 
abusive  language  which  he  had 
chosen  to  use  concerning  her  in  the 
course  of  his  election  campaign.  He 
was  embroiled  before  he  had  taken 
the  oaths  of  office ;  his  first  act  was 
a  surrender  and  an  amende;  and 
it  was  a  fair  sample  of  what  his 
dealings  with  other  nations  would 
be  throughout  his  inglorious  career. 
Folly  and  presumption  are  often 
found  in  the  same  person.  The 
man  who  had  stumbled  so  heavily 
at  the  opening  of  his  official  term, 
was  vain  enough  to  think  that  he 
could  initiate  and  establish  a  great 
harmony  among  the  Western  Pow- 
ers, which,  with  fond  anticipation, 
he  named  "  the  Concert  of  Europe." 
This  concert  was  something  like 
the  tower  whose  top  would  reach 
to  heaven — it  could  never  labour 
into  being,  and  it  ended  in  utter 
confusion.  After  five  years  of 
wrangling  and  decline  it  was  found 
that  the  British  empire,  in  its 
need,  had  not  one  friendly  Power 
to  which  it  could  look  for  coun- 
tenance. The  ambitious  concert- 
makers  had  estranged  it  from  the 
whole  world  ;  not,  however,  by  the 
kind  of  arrogance  or  by  the  grab- 
bing practice  by  which  Ministries 
have  ere  now  made  themselves  de- 
tested, but  by  the  tactics  of  Sir 
Pertinax  Macsycophant,  by  "boo- 
ing." Our  power,  our  credit,  our 
possessions,  were  "  booed "  away, 
and  we  got  nothing  but  kicks  in 
exchange. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  Whig- 
Radical  Government  to  propitiate 
France  and  to  be  confederate  with 
her,  but  the  skill  to  win  France  to 
our  side  was  lamentably  wanting. 
Not  that  we  did  not  sacrifice 
enough.  We  made  shipwreck  of 
our  interests  in  the  Suez  Canal 
and  in  Egypt  generally ;  we  con- 
nived at  something  very  like  brig- 


andage in  Tunis;  we  gave  but  a 
half-hearted  support  to,  and  ob- 
tained but  a  sorry  compensation 
for,  an  English  missionary  who 
had  been  vilely  insulted  and  in- 
jured by  a  French  admiral  in 
Madagascar.  By  mismanagement 
of  a  convention  we  allowed  Egypt 
to  come  close  to  bankruptcy.  But, 
for  all  our  silly  and  costly  com- 
plaisance, no  nation  showed  herself 
in  this  year  of  grace  1885  more 
ready  to  embarrass  us,  to  speak  ^  ill 
of  us,  or  to  smile  at  the  troubles 
which  bad  government  had  brought 
on  us,  than  France. 

Our  humiliation  in  South  Africa, 
though  it  began  only  four  years 
ago,  has  been  followed  by  so 
many  more  indignities  and  disasters 
which  have  in  turn  engrossed  the 
public  mind,  that  to  revert  to  it 
now  is  like  turning  to  a  legend  of 
old  days.  Yet  it  was  the  Ministry 
which  went  out  of  office  only  in 
last  summer  which  subjected  the 
country  to  that  disgrace — the  great- 
est, probably,  which  a  British 
Government  has  by  choice  un- 
dergone since  the  days  of  Charles 
II.  We  accepted  a  beating  from 
a  handful  of  semi-barbarous  set- 
tlers ;  we  condoned  the  murder 
of  many  of  our  troops  ;  we  gave  up 
a  territory  which  we  had  solemnly 
annexed,  and  of  which  a  British 
General  had  been  permitted  to  say 
to  the  inhabitants,  that  the  rivers 
would  flow  back  from  the  sea  to 
their  sources  before  Great  Britain 
would  relax  her  grasp  of  it ;  worse 
than  all  this,  we  deserted  the 
savage  tribes  who  had  shown  us 
friendship  and  given  us  assistance, 
and  left  them  to  be  punished  and 
enslaved  by  the  bold  freebooters 
whom  we  had  not  the  spirit  to 
conquer.  The  convention  which 
we  made  with  our  victorious  foes 
was  broken  by  them  openly  and 
boastfully  within  a  few  months  of 
its  ratification;  our  nation  was 
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defied  and  reviled,  not  by  irrespon- 
sible or  obscure  railers,  but  by  the 
representatives  of  the  tribes — by 
all  they  had  to  show  for  a  National 
Assembly  and  a  Government ;  yet 
the  Boers  tired  of  insulting  before 
we  tired  of  submitting  to  insult. 
The  Prime  Minister,  to  sanctify 
the  cowardice  and  recreancy,  ac- 
cused the  nation  of  blood-guiltiness 
(not  foreseeing  what  the  career  of 
his  own  Cabinet  was  about  to  be 
in  respect  of  blood),  and  affected  to 
regard  us  as  doing  penance  for  sins 
and  iniquities  committed  under  his 
predecessor.  This  is  a  miserable 
chapter  in  our  history :  there  is 
not  a  redeeming  circumstance 
about  it ;  its  stain  has  never  been 
wiped  out.  The  men  who  dragged 
us  into  this  slough  have  now 
the  assurance  to  ask  us  to  trust 
them  again  with  the  reins  of 
Government. 

The  miscarriage  next  in  time 
to  the  South  African,  was  the 
Egyptian,  another  foul  blot  on  the 
statesmanship  and  the  honour  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the  year  1882 
affairs  of  State  in  Egypt,  which 
had  been  much  unsettled  for  some 
months,  assumed  so  untoward  a 
phase  as  to  threaten  anarchy  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  much 
embarrassment  to  us,  who,  as  the 
rulers  of  India,  are  deeply  interest- 
ed in  the  neutrality  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  We  had,  in  the  year 
1879,  assumed,  in  conjunction  with 
France,  what  was  called  the  "  dual 
control "  of  Egypt — a  supervising 
power  which  gave  the  right  to 
intervene  when  the  peace  of  that 
country  might  be  seriously  threat- 
ened. A  decided  announcement, 
made  by  us  in  good  time,  would,  as 
was  thought  by  careful  observers, 
have  at  once  put  an  end  to 
disturbance  and  maintained  the 
Khedive's  authority.  But,  un- 
happily, it  was  always  the  fate  of 
the  Gladstone  Administration  to 


act  undecidedly,  and  to  be  "too 
late  "  to  achieve  any  good  result  by 
the  action  which  at  length  they 
took.  Their  doings  in  Egypt  in 
1882,  1883,  1884,  and  1885  are 
sad  examples  of  this. 

They  allowed  Arabi,  the  rebel- 
lious pacha,  to  grow  strong  before 
they  opposed  him.  Then  they 
sought  to  intimidate  him  by  par- 
ading the  British  fleet  in  the 
harbour  of  Alexandria.  The  de- 
monstration did  not  dispirit  the 
Egyptian  leader,  who  speedily 
armed  and  manned  his  forts.  It, 
however,  provoked  a  serious  riot 
in  Alexandria,  in  which  many 
Europeans  were  killed  and  the 
British  Consul  wounded :  a  great 
panic  followed  this. 

In  July  our  Cabinet  made  up  its 
mind  to  do  something,  though  it 
could  not  muster  resolution  to  take 
boldly  all  the  measures  which  the 
occasion  required.  It  sanctioned 
the  bombardment  of  the  forts  at 
Alexandria  by  the  British  fleet; 
and  this  service  was  resolutely  car- 
ried out,  the  only  result  of  it  being 
that  the  town,  during  the  confusion 
that  it  caused,  was  burned  and  pil- 
laged by  rebels  within.  A  force 
of  marines,  somewhat  over  1000 
strong,  was  landed  from  the  fleet 
to  protect  property  if  possible  ;  but 
the  corps  d'armte  which  should 
have  been  in  readiness  to  operate 
on  shore  and  complete  Arabi's  over- 
throw after  the  bombardment,  was 
not  forthcoming ;  and  the  rebel 
leader  remained  supreme,  strength- 
ened himself,  and  increased  the 
confusion  by  threatening  the  town 
from  the  land  side.  The  terror 
and  loss  of  property  at  this  time 
were  dreadful.  European  women, 
in  distraction,  fled,  offering  their 
jewels  and  trinkets  for  passages  to 
lands  where  they  could  be  secure. 
The  scandalous  state  of  things  was 
entirely  due  to  naval  action  having 
been  ordered  without  provision 
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having  been  made  for  following  it 
up  by  the  operation  of  troops  on 
shore.  The  late  Ministry  is  re- 
sponsible for  such  horrors  having 
occurred. 

At  length,  public  indignation 
having  been  strongly  aroused  by 
the  half-measures  which  had  been 
resorted  to  with  so  much  destruc- 
tion and  so  little  real  success,  the 
unready  Ministry  were  compelled 
to  take,  at  great  expense,  the  steps 
which  led  to  the  battle  of  Tel-el- 
Kebir  and  the  capture  of  Arabi. 
One-half  of  the  force  which  was  sent 
out  under  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  in 
1 882,  if  sent  only  a  few  weeks  earlier 
— that  is  to  say,  so  as  to  be  there 
when  the  bombardment  took  place — 
would  have  averted  many  horrors, 
and  would  have  brought  about  at 
ohe  end  of  the  campaign  a  more 
satisfactory  state  of  things  than 
that  which  actually  resulted. 

After  Tel-el-Kebir  followed  the 
contemptible  shuffling  with  regard 
to  Egypt  which  the  British  Minis- 
try maintained  for  a  twelvemonth 
or  thereabouts.  They  declared  that 
they  were  about  to  establish  good 
and  stable  native  government  in 
that  country  immediately,  and  then 
to  withdraw  our  troops,  which  de- 
claration observant  people  saw  to 
be  mere  pretence  and  folly.  And 
they  pretended  (although  the  con- 
trary was  patent)  that  not  they 
but  a  bond  fide  Government  at 
Cairo  was  ruling  Egypt.  Mean- 
while the  finances  of  that  country 
were  falling  into  lamentable  dis- 
order. At  the  end  of  the  year 
1883  the  unfortunate  expedition 
of  Hicks  Pacha  for  the  relief  of 
certain  posts  held  by  Egyptian 
troops  in  the  Soudan  took  place. 
Hicks  and  his  whole  army  were 
destroyed.  The  Mahdi  and  his 
general,  Osman  Digna,  held  unmo- 
lested sway  in  the  Soudan  ;  the  fall 
and  massacre  of  the  beleaguered 
Egyptian  garrisons  seemed  inevit- 


able ;  this  country  justly  cast  the 
blame  of  the  shocking  situation  on 
our  Government ;  and  the  embar- 
rassment of  these  miserable  pro- 
tectors and  supervisors  (or,  as  they 
styled  themselves,  advisers)  of  the 
Government  of  Egypt  was  extreme. 
In  their  impotence  and  distress 
they  were  compelled  to  do  some- 
thing to  appease  the  anger  of  Par- 
liament, which  was  about  to  assem- 
ble ;  and  they  devised  a  scheme  for 
putting  off  the  evil  day — the  very 
wildest,  probably,  which  has  found 
acceptance  with  a  Council  of  State 
since  the  dark  ages.  The  chival- 
rous Gordon,  often  successful  in 
combating  oriental  difficulties,  held 
a  high  place  in  the  public  mind; 
and  the  wretched  Cabinet  imagined 
that  it  might  use  him  for  its  occa- 
sions, and  conjure  with  his  name 
so  as  to  turn  away  indignation  from 
itself.  He  had  undertaken  a  dif- 
ferent mission  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  sovereign  ;  but  this  Minis- 
ters made  him  forego,  in  order  that 
he  might  start  off  almost  alone 
into  the  heart  of  the  Soudan  [to 
do  what  armies  had  failed  to  do. 
Unexampled  absurdity  !  fatuity 
which  posterity  will  pronounce 
incredible ! 

Gordon  was  not  the  man  to 
inquire  into  the  prudence  or  rea- 
sonableness of  a  service  of  danger 
in  which  he  was  required  to  take 
the  foremost  part.  It  was  suffi- 
cient for  him  that  a  call  was  made 
upon  him  by  his  country.  He  went, 
did  his  best,  was  left  unsupported, 
and  perished  like  a  hero.  His  sad 
story  is  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
us  all  to  need  repetition  here.  But 
can  we  ever  forgive  the  ridiculous 
folly  which  sent  him  forth,  or  the 
time-serving,  selfish  recreancy  of 
those  who,  having  put  him  in 
jeopardy  to  save  themselves,  now 
left  him  to  die  rather  than  incur 
the  responsibility  of  moving  to  his 
rescue  f 
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Gordon's  story  is  by  far  the 
greatest,  but  is  by  no  means  the 
only  blot  in  the  Egyptian  affairs 
which  date  after  Hicks  Pacha's 
destruction.  While  Gordon  lived, 
Sinkat  fell;  and  its  garrison  was 
massacred.  Tokar  also  had  to 
surrender.  But  a  useless  English 
force,  under  General  Graham,  ad- 
vanced from  Suakim  into  the 
desert,  fought  most  gallantly  with 
the  Mahdi's  troops,  who  were  equal- 
ly brave,  slaughtered  them  by 
thousands,  and  then  withdrew 
from  the  theatre  of  war,  having 
accomplished  literally  nothing  to- 
wards the  pacification  of  Egypt. 
The  Government  evidently  had 
no  plan,  or,  if  they  had  one,  had 
not  constancy  or  courage  to  carry 
it  out.  Blood  and  treasure  were 
squandered  profusely  ;  but  not  the 
slightest  advantage  had  they  to 
show  for  this  grievous  expenditure. 

In  the  autumn  of  1884,  as  must 
be  in  the  recollection  of  most  of 
us,  Lord  Wolseley  proceeded  once 
more  to  Egypt,  and  made  the  at- 
tempt to  reach  Khartoum  by  the 
Nile — an  attempt  which  could  not 
be  carried  out  in  time  to  save 
Gordon  (the  Gladstone  Govern- 
ment was  always  too  late  when  it 
had  the  determination  to  act  at 
all),  and  which  cost  an  immense 
sum  of  money.  The  lives  of  Gen- 
erals Earle  and  Stewart,  and  those 
of  many  other  brave  men,  were 
sacrificed  to  no  purpose.  When 
the  dire  news  of  Gordon's  death, 
at  a  time  when  succour  was  so 
near  him,  reached  his  countrymen, 
the  terrified  Ministers,  whatever 
they  may  have  felt,  were  obliged 
to  manifest  some  disposition  to 
avenge  his  loss.  They  sent  General 
Graham  back  to  Egypt ;  they  gave 
him  a  fresh  army ;  they  undertook 
to  make  a  railway  from  Suakim  to 
Berber;  they  were  'determined  to 
"smash  the  Mahdi";  their  souls 
were  on  fire — or  they  would  have 


had  us  believe  that  they  were  so. 
But  alas !  the  enthusiasm  of  such 
fickle  governors  soon  cooled  down 
to  the  old  frigid  insouciance.  The 
war  was  not  prosecuted  with  any 
vigour ;  the  costly  railway,  after 
having  been  begun,  was  abandoned, 
and  such  parts  of  it  as  had  been 
laid  were  left  as  a  spoil  for  the 
Mahdi's  people ;  finally,  where  all 
had  been  enthusiasm  and  warlike 
ardour,  all  suddenly  became  irre- 
solution and  panic ;  a  general 
"  scuttle "  ended  the  expedition 
which  had  commenced  with  such 
a  flourish  of  trumpets ;  and  poor 
John  Bull,  whose  every  desire  and 
honourable  intention  had  been 
foiled,  was  left  to  pay  the  heavy 
bill,  and  to  pocket  the  disgrace. 
Millions  of  money  had  been  wasted 
in  the  Soudan,  we  had  lavishly 
expended  our  own  flesh  and  blood, 
and  we  had  slaughtered  the  Mahdi's 
men  literally  by  thousands  ! 

This  Egyptian  chapter  is  truly 
a  fearful  witness  against  the  Glad- 
stone Government.  If  there  were 
no  other  charge,  it  would  prove 
them  unfit  to  be  ever  trusted  again 
with  power. 

We  have  not  failed  to  observe 
how  Mr  John  Morley,  an  indefati- 
gable pleader  for  another  Liberal 
Ministry,  has  been  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  the  enterprises  of  the  late 
Liberal  Ministry  in  the  Soudan 
were  "a  hideous  error."  They  were 
so,  no  doubt ;  but  how  can  Mr 
Morley  urge  the  British  people  to 
call  back  to  power  the  blood-guilty 
men  who  committed  them  1  If  Mr 
Morley  wants  a  repetition  of  such 
crime  and  folly,  the  nation  does 
not.  He  (Mr  M.)  says  that  the 
late  Ministers  were  hounded  on 
to  their  "hideous  error"  by  the 
Tories.  If  this  were  true,  it  would 
be  no  better  apology  than  that  of 
the  schoolboy  who  stole  apples 
because  "  Jones  told  him  to."  But 
it  is  not  true.  Mr  Gladstone's 
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Government  had  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  which  they  used  un- 
blushingly,  never  losing  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  their  contempt 
for  Tory  policy  and  Tory  advice. 
What  the  Tories,  not  as  a  party, 
but  in  common  with  many  shocked 
and  restive  Liberals,  urged  upon 
the  late  Government  with  regard 
to  Egypt  was,  to  act  boldly  and 
vigorously  like  men,  not  to  vacil- 
late and  flinch  and  scuttle  after 
having  taken  a  resolution.  If  the 
Tories  now  blame  the  Liberals  for 
their  dealings  with  Egypt,  it  is  not 
because  those  dealings  were  under- 
taken, but  because  they  were  half- 
hearted, insincere,  and  without 
result. 

But  with  the  fearful  roll  of 
Egyptian  folly  their  shame  and 
incapacity  do  not  end.  Into 
those  five  years  of  office  they  man- 
aged to  compress  more  blunders 
than  a  succession  of  ordinary  Cabi- 
nets commit  in  half  a  century.  To 
the  last  day  of  their  official  exist- 
ence they  went  wrong,  and  they 
ended  with  a  breakdown  which  not 
Britain  only  but  all  Europe  might 
have  been  by  this  time  punished 
for  by  bloody  and  general  war,  had 
they  not  providentially  been  de- 
posed from  power  ere  they  put  the 
last  fell  stroke  to  their  insane  and 
destructive  policy. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  in- 
capacity, mismanagement,  and  vain 
self-confidence  of  the  Gladstone 
Government  reduced  Great  Britain 
to  the  pitiable  condition  of  not 
having  a  friend  among  all  the 
Powers  of  the  earth.  While  such 
was  Britain's  forlorn  plight,  Russia 
thought  she  saw  an  opportunity 
of  threatening  with  impunity  the 
north-west  frontier  of  our  Indian 
empire  ;  and  she  accordingly  raised 
an  alarm  there,  which  has  only  re- 
cently, through  the  able  action  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  subsided.  It  were 
needless  for  us  here  to  recount  all 
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the  events  and  circumstances  of 
that  most  ignominious  passage  of 
our  history,  for  our  breasts  are 
thrilling  with  them  still.  The 
pressure  of  Russia  upon  the  Af- 
ghans ;  her  insolent  delay  to  send 
up  her  commissioners  of  demar- 
cation to  meet  the  British  com- 
missioners who  waited  for  them  ; 
her  unwarrantable  advance  and 
seizure  of  an  Afghan  post  during 
a  state  of  peace  ;  her  advancement 
of  fresh  claims  to  more  and  move 
of  Afghan  territory ;  the  swagger- 
ing demeanour  of  her  soldiers  and 
officials,  which  our  Government 
had  not  the  courage  or  resolution 
to  check, — are  they  not  written 
upon  all  our  hearts  1 

But,  however  insolently  and  un- 
justly our  adversary  behaved,  the 
shame  and  sting  which  have  been 
left  to  us  are  due  entirely  to  the 
cowardly  and  incapable  manner  in. 
which  our  cause  was  betrayed  by 
our  own  Government.  They  it 
was  who,  by  terror,  indecision,  and 
meanness,  suffered  our  rights  to  be 
trampled  upon,  our  honour  to  be 
sullied,  our  ally  to  be  insulted  and 
robbed.  Not  only  did  we  suffer  in 
our  honour ;  we  were  placed  in 
such  a  position  that,  but  for  the 
resignation  of  our  purblind  Cabi- 
net, we  must  have  been  plunged 
into  a  long,  bloody,  and  perhaps 
ruinous  war.  As  it  was,  we  had 
to  incur  the  expense  of  preparing 
for  war. 

The  excuse  cannot  even  be  made 
for  our  helpless  rulers  that  the 
action  of  Russia  took  them  by  sur- 
prise, and  therefore  at  disadvan- 
tage. For,  as  in  the  case  of  Ire- 
land, they  were  fully  warned  of 
what  might  be  expected,  and  they 
refused  to  listen  to  the  warning. 
Their  predecessors,  quite  alive  to 
the  danger  which  threatened,  took 
order  six  years  ago  for  the  security 
of  the  north-west  frontier  of  India. 
They  occupied  Candahar  with  Brit- 
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ish  troops,  and  they  commenced  a 
railway  communication  from  British 
territory  towards  that  station.  It 
seems  like  the  most  wanton  per- 
versity, but  it  is  a  fact,  that  the 
Gladstone  Cabinet,  on  taking  office, 
destroyed  the  railway,  sold  the 
materials,  and  withdrew  our  troops 
from  Candahar,  the  station  whence 
they  might,  on  alarm,  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  defence  of  Herat. 
It  was,  therefore,  no  want  of  warn- 
ing, but  an  obstinate  wilfulness  to 
walk  in  the  wrong  way,  which  laid 
us  open  to  the  machinations  of 
Russia,  and  brought  our  present 
shame  upon  us.  Had  the  prudent 


and  statesmanlike  plans  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Cabinet  been  pro- 
ceeded with,  our  frontier  would 
by  this  time  have  been  perfectly 
safe,  and  no  molestation  from 
Russia  need  have  been  dreaded 
or  expected. 

This  gross  neglect  of  our  de- 
fences, and  this  more  recent  mis- 
conduct of  our  affairs,  form  two 
more  heavy  counts  in  the  indict- 
ment against  the  Whig-Radical 
Administration,  and  are  warnings 
to  our  electors  not,  on  pain  of  most 
serious  foreign  complications,  to 
again  intrust  British  interests  to 
incompetent  hands. 


WAR. 


After  hearing  or  reading  the 
speeches  of  the  Whig  -  Radical 
party,  and  especially  those  of  the 
leader  of  that  party,  previous  to 
the  last  general  election,  a  person 
might  fairly  have  expected  that 
their  term  of  office  which  followed 
the  election  would  be  a  time  of 
peace.  But,  as  we  have  just  been 
showing,  the  sword  was  drawn 
immediately  after  the  late  Govern- 
ment acceded  to  power,  and  was 
never  again  sheathed  during  their 
rule ;  for  our  troops,  if  not  con- 
tinually campaigning,  were  in  oc- 
cupation of  a  land  not  ours.  Of 
all  our  wars  and  quarrels  in  this 
period,  the  Transvaal  war  is  the 
only  one  forced  upon  us,  and  the 
only  one  which  we  were  bound  to 
embark  in  and  to  follow  up  to  a 
successful  issue.  Yet  this  is  the 
one  war  of  those  conducted  by  the 
late  Ministry  which  they  would 
not  prosecute.  Where  the  necessi- 
ty for  war  was  doubtful,  they  kept 
hostilities  dragging  on ;  where  we 
were  clearly  bound  to  repel  an  im- 
pudent invasion,  and  to  avenge  a 
defeat,  we  receded  and  made  an 
ignominious  peace.  In  speaking 


of  the  necessity  for  war  as  having 
been  in  some  cases  doubtful,  we  do 
not  mean  that  our  cause  was  bad, 
but  we  mean  that  by  firm  and  bold 
conduct  our  Ministers  might  have 
gained  all  they  wanted  without 
crossing  swords  at  all.  It  was 
morbid  timidity  about  going  to 
war  which  brought  war  upon  us. 
Firm  language  from  us  at  the 
beginning  of  Arabi's  rebellion 
would  have  brought  him  to  sub- 
mission :  it  was  timidity  and  va- 
cillation that  drew  him  on  to 
acts  of  usurpation  and  hostility, 
from  which  he  could  not  retreat 
without  fighting.  In  respect  to 
the  dispute  with  Russia,  a  similar 
remark  may  be  made.  It  became 
formidable  because  Russia  was 
not  met  by  a  firm  front  in  the 
first  instance.  The  weakness  and 
indecision  of  our  Government  of- 
fered the  opportunity  for  those 
tours  of  deceit  and  aggression 
which  are  characteristic  of  Russian 
policy.  We  were  brought  to  the 
very  brink  of  a  war,  from  which 
the  nation  could  not  afterwards 
have  withdrawn,  simply  because 
our  Ministers  were  wholly  incap- 
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able  of  dealing  satisfactorily  with 
foreign  affairs. 

The  fearful  and  immense  slaugh- 
ter is  a  feature  to  be  noted  in  Mr 
Gladstone's  Soudan  wars.  The 
useless  bloodshed  reads  as  if  it  had 
been  designed  by  some  malignant 
spirit.  And  yet  the  author  of  it 
is  the  same  man  who  charged  with 
blood-guiltiness  Ministers  who,  in 
a  better  cause,  had  been  infinitely 
less  destructive  than  he  himself 
afterwards  became.  In  a  better 
cause,  we  say — for  the  Egyptian 
Government,  prompted  by  the 
British  Ministry,  had  declared  the 
Soudan  to  be  beyond  Egyptian 
limits.  The  Mahdi's  men,  there- 
fore, who  fought  in  that  region, 


were  not  rebels.  We  were  invad- 
ers of  their  country,  which  they 
surely  had  a  right  to  defend.  The 
only  excuse  for  our  being  in  the 
Soudan  was,  that  we  were  there  to 
rescue  the  Egyptian  garrisons  ;  but 
we  did  not  rescue  the  garrisons, 
and  the  slaughter  was"  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

The  experience  of  the  last  five 
years  shows  that,  if  the  result  of 
the  general  election  should  be  the 
restoration  of  power  to  Mr  Glaxl- 
stone  and  his  party,  the  country 
must  endure  a  state  of  continual 
warfare  and  quarrelling,  proceed- 
ing not  from  pugnacity  or  arro- 
gance, but  from  ignorance  and 
incapacity. 


FINANCE. 


Since  the  late  Ministry  took 
office  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
has  seriously  decreased,  while  the 
burdens  have  been  as  seriously 
augmented.  Its  mere  formation, 
before  it  had  time  to  make  its 
action  manifest  in  public  affairs, 
alarmed  capitalists  and  discour- 
aged enterprise  ;  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  duration  business 
languished,  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  trade  grew  worse  and  worse. 
From  the  date  of  their  advent 
to  power,  Mr  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  increased  the  national 
expenditure.  Putting  aside,  for 
the  moment,  the  enormous  charges 
of  this  present  year,  and  reckoning 
only  to  the  completion  of  the  year 
1883-84,  it  appears  from  official 
documents  that  there  was  an  aver- 
age increase  of  annual  expenditure 
amounting  to  £1,200,000,  which, 
in  the  four  years  1880-81  to  1883- 
84,  reaches  the  sum  of  £4,800,000 
in  imperial  taxation  alone.  A  large 
proportion  of  this  increase  is  in  civil 
charges,  which  form  £2,985,000  of 
the  foregoing  sum  ;  and  the  cost  of 


collecting  the  revenue  has  been 
another  rapidly  growing  item. 
Proceeding  now  to  the  accounts 
of  the  year  1884-85,  we  find  the 
gross  expenditure  to  have  been 
estimated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  November  1884,  at 
£89,169,000,  which  will  probably 
be  under  the  actual  expenditure. 
Now  the  average  gross  expenditure 
of  the  four  preceding  years  had 
been  £85,558,000,  so  that  here  is 
an  excess  of  nearly  £4,000,000  on 
that  average. 

All  this  extravagance  will  be 
thrown  into  the  shade  when  the 
figures  for  1885-86  may  be  pub- 
lished; but  let  us  glance  for  a 
moment  at  the  taxation  that  we 
have  endured  under  a  Ministry  of 
retrenchment.  One  of  its  very  first 
acts  Avas  to  increase  the  income-tax 
from  5d.  to  6d.  in  the  pound ;  in 
1G8 1-8  2  the  rate  returned  to  5d.,  but 
was  again  increased  in  1882-83  to 
6|d. ;  in  1883-84  it  stood  at  5d.,  but 
was  increased  in  1884-85  to  6d., 
and  in  1885-86  to  8d.  The  lament- 
able state  of  things  has  necessarily 
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operated  to  the  very  great  de- 
pression of  our  working  classes, 
numbers  of  whom  are  altogether 
thrown  out  of  work,  while  others 
are  working  on  greatly  decreased 
wages.  Land  has  been  falling  in 
value  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
same  period — a  misfortune  due  in 
part,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  unwise 
attitude  of  the  Cabinet  towards 
landowners,  and  to  the  encourage- 
ment by  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  unjust,  arbitrary,  and 
ruinous  designs  against  them.  So 
vast  a  property  as  the  land  of  the 
whole  island  cannot  suffer  deprecia- 
tion without  large  numbers  of  the 
lower  orders,  who  live  by  the  land, 
being  reduced  to  poverty  and  want. 
They  cannot  do  a  more  foolish  and 
suicidal  thing  than  to  call  back  to 
power  men  who  have  so  injured 
business  and  burdened  the  country. 
The  Gladstone  Ministry — the  Min- 
istry of  retrenchment  and  peace — 
took,  in  the  past  summer,  a  vote 
of  credit  for  eleven  millions  of 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
their  wars  in  Egypt,  and  the  pre- 
paration for  wars  caused  by  their 
fault,  arising  out  of  the  wrangle 
with  Russia  about  the  Afghan 
frontier.  If  the  working  people  of 
the  land  wish  to  avoid  such  para- 
lysing burdens  as  this  upon  the 
earnings  of  the  country,  they  must 
make  their  stand  now  and  refuse 
their  votes  to  the  authors  of  such 
expenditure — of  such  wasteful  ex- 
penditure, we  may  say,  for  Britain 


has  not  seen,  and  never  will  see, 
the  return  of  a  penny  of  the 
enormous  outlay.  She  is  impover- 
ished not  only  by  the  cost,  but  by 
the  deteriorated  state  of  things 
which  the  cost  has  brought  about. 
Nations  which  have  suffered  ma- 
terial loss  all  round  have  been 
known  to  console  themselves  by 
the  reflection  that  they  have  not 
lost  honour :  we  can  lay  no  such 
flattering  unction  to  our  soul,  for 
of  all  our  cherished  possessions  our 
honour  has  suffered  the  most. 

It  is  a  fashion  with  Liberals  to 
represent  all  profuse  public  outlay 
as  a  sin  of  the  Tories.  We  hope 
that  no  man  who  may  be  called 
on  to  give  his  vote  this  year  will 
forget  that  the  lavish  expenditure 
which  we  have  to  find  means  for, 
is  not  due  to  the  Tories ;  that  the 
Tories  have  not  for  many  a  year 
past,  and  are  not  likely  for  many 
a  year  to  come,  to  make  away  with 
eleven  millions  for  which  no  equi- 
valent can  be  shown ;  that  times 
are  very  hard  at  present,  and  that 
we  really  cannot  afford  to  pay  at 
this  rate  for  the  vagaries  of  Mr 
Gladstone  and  his  political  asso- 
ciates. Voters  should  remember, 
too,  that  the  Ministers  who  wasted 
money  so  freely  by  the  million, 
had,  in  the  year  1883,  accepted 
Mr  Rylands's  motion  that  it  was 
necessary  to  reduce  the  national 
expenditure.  Their  mode  of  re- 
ducing it  was  to  raise  the  annual 
expenditure  to  £100,000,000! 


PROMISES    OF   WOULD-BE    MINISTERS. 


We  have  been  favoured  this 
autumn  with  a  manifesto  from 
Mr  Gladstone,  concerning  which 
we  remark  that  it  is  more  like  a 
legacy  or  a  deathbed  charge  than 
like  the  bid  of  a  candidate  for 
office.  It  is  distinguished  from 
former  election  addresses  from  the 


same  source  by  being  void  of  de- 
coys and  bribes,  and  by  the  ab- 
sence from  it  of  bitterness  and 
malice.  Those  whose  memories 
can  go  back  eleven  years  may  re- 
call how  in  1874  Mr  Gladstone 
offered  to  do  away  with  the  income- 
tax  and  to  remodel  our  system  of 
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taxation.  They  who  are  mindful 
of  the  last  five  years  may  refer 
to  the  denunciations  of  1880,  the 
wickedness  at  that  time  so  censori- 
ously imputed  to  the  Tories,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  bitterness  of  ex- 
pression, the  envy,  hatred,  malice, 
and  all  uncharitableness,  by  which 
his  speeches  in  Mid-Lothian  were 
characterised.  The  document  of 
1885  is  moderate  in  tone  and  very 
vague  in  many  of  its  declarations. 
No  doubt  it  has  been  framed  in  the 
manner  most  likely,  in  its  author's 
opinion,  to  obtain  favour  for  his 
party  among  the  electors.  But 
why  moderation  and  obscurity 
should  be  the  qualities  to  win  with 
now,  instead  of  the  reckless  whole- 
sale accusations  and  the  Utopian 
pictures  so  successful  in  1880,  is 
not  easy  to  divine.  It  may  be  (and 
we  should  rejoice  if  such  were  the 
case)  that  the  experienced  dema- 
gogue has  a  painful  consciousness 
— 1st,  that  the  game  of  making 
lavish  promises  and  of  prophesying 
smooth  things,  though  it  attained  a 
brilliant  success  of  the  moment,  yet 
has  proved  most  damaging  in  the 
long-run  (inasmuch  as  the  promises 
have  not  been  kept,  and  the  hal- 
cyon days  have  not  come  about), 
and  a  repetition  of  such  lures  might 
provoke  awkward  retorts  and 
sceptical  observations  from  the 
voters;  2d,  that  the  railing  accu- 
sations would  hardly  bear  to  be 
repeated  from  the  lips  of  one  who 
has  for  five  years  been  rendering 
himself  guilty  of  all  the  charges 
which  he  so  falsely  and  cruelly 
showered  on  his  opponents — blood- 
guiltiness,  extravagance,  injustice, 
and  so  forth.  If  this  be  so,  and 
if  the  late  Premier  thinks  that  the 
nation  will  forget  his  former  utter- 
ances and  his  shortcomings  so  long 
as  he  does  not  himself  bring  them 
to  mind — if  he  flatters  himself  that 
it  will  be  content  to  take  him  now, 
posing  as  the  calm,  speculative, 
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philosophic  statesman — he  is  laying 
up  much  disappointment  for  him- 
self. The  mere  fact  that  he  desires 
to  turn  away  the  public  mind  from 
the  recent  part  of  his  career  shows 
a  weakness  in  his  case ;  and  we 
trust  that  it  will  be  duly  noted. 

But  there  are  some  who  say  that 
the  manifesto  has  been  drawn  up 
with  the  object  of  turning  aside 
the  only  danger  which  can  possibly 
threaten  the  Liberal  party — name- 
ly, disunion.  "  Liberal  principles," 
say  these  judges,  "  are  so  thor- 
oughly approved  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  that  injury  to  its 
interests  can  come  only  from  within 
the  party  itself.  Its  wings  have 
already  withdrawn  widely  from 
each  other ;  actual  disruption  may 
ensue,  and  give  to  the  enemy  that 
advantage  which  he  could  never 
obtain  from  any  merit  of  his  own." 
To  those  who  hold  these  opinions 
Mr  Gladstone's  cautious  produc- 
tion appears  to  be  exactly  what 
the  occasion  demanded.  It  fur- 
nishes a  temperate,  an  almost 
featureless  programme,  which  does 
not  condemn  or  discountenance 
the  most  heroic  reformers,  while 
it  offers  no  strong  meat  to  give 
nightmares  to  the  mildest  toyer 
with  Liberalism.  The  party  is  to 
echo  with  one  voice — at  any  rate 
until  after  the  election — the  plati- 
tudes and  ambiguities  which  the 
authoritative  mind  has  prepared 
for  them  ;  they  are  to  sink  all  dif- 
ferences, to  think  only  of  routing 
the  common  enemy,  to  shout  for 
the  true  faith  as  propounded  by 
their  prophet,  and  to  go  in  and 
win  with  a  mighty  down-treading 
of  the  foe. 

All  Mr  Gladstone's  utterances 
are  put  forth  as  those  of  a  success- 
ful statesman  —  the  little  confes- 
sions of  error  reading  like  graceful 
avowals  which  the  triumphant  can 
afford  to  make  without  damage  to 
reputation.  There  may  be  circuin- 
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stances  in  which  a  man's  best 
chance  lies  in  begging  the  question 
of  his  merit  and  sufficiency — in  not 
supposing  it  possible  that  these  can 
be  disputed.  Assemblies  or  com- 
munities are,  no  doubt,  often  ready 
to  take  a  man  at  the  value  which 
he  puts  upon  himself.  But  this  is 
generally  when  defects  or  failures 
have  faded  by  lapse  of  time,  or 
when  some  brilliant  feat  has  just 
disposed  men  to  look  only  on  the 
favourable  side.  But  when  a  man, 
in  full  view  of  the  public,  has  been 
continuously  tripping  and  doubling 
for  five  years,  and  his  last  stumble, 
not  six  months  old,  has  been  his 
worst,  the  cool  impudence  of  ignor- 
ing a  large  volume  of  convictions 
is  scarcely  good  policy.  Men  of 
any  intelligence  are  apt  to  feel  in- 
sulted and  angry  when  a  "  tine- 
man  " l  in  government  and  affairs 
comes  before  them  as  an  Admirable 
Crichton.  The  alarm  and  anger 
caused  by  Mr  Gladstone's  Russian 
miscarriage  have  not  ceased  to 
afflict  John  Bull's  mind  ;  and  will 
John  endure  that  a  person  who  has 
just  "  given  him  such  a  turn  "  shall 
approach  him  as  a  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend,  with  "  Peace  be 
to  this  house  "  ?  No ;  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  trick,  though  a 
bold  one,  will  not  succeed ;  that 
there  will  be  a  raking  up  of  some 
incidents  in  our  history  of  remark- 
ably mauvaise  odeur  ;  and  that  the 
broken  politician  in  the  garb  of  a 
prophet  will  fare  as  did  that  auda- 
cious Bohemian  who  presented 
himself  before  Louis  XI.  and 
Charles  of  Burgundy  clad  in  a 
herald's  coat. 


If  the  leader's  address  be  baro 
of  promises,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  those  of  his  follow- 
ers. The  late  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  has,  in  especial 
manner,  distinguished  himself  by 
the  great  ideas  which  he  has  pre- 
sented to  the  new  electors ;  we  say 
to  the  new — because  some  of  these 
ideas  are  so  archaic,  and  have  been 
rejected  as  hopeless  by  so  many 
ages,  that  they  can  be  refurbished 
to-day  only  to  suit  intelligences 
for  which  the  exhibitor  feels  su- 
preme contempt.  "  Ho  !  every  one 
that  is  poor,"  says  Mr  Chamber- 
lain, "  come  to  me  and  I  will  make 
you  rich,  if  only  you  trust  me  with 
your  votes.  You  shall  be  made 
rich  by  Act  of  Parliament  at  the 
expense  of  the  bloated  capitalists 
who  rouse  every  day  your  envy 
and  indignation."  2  This  is  a  suffi- 
ciently tempting  invitation  to  pant- 
ing poverty.  Dives  knows  that  it 
is  all  humbug,  but  Lazarus  does 
not :  Lazarus  knows  his  vote  is  as 
good  as  the  vote  of  Dives,  and  for 
every  Dives  there  are  a  thousand 
Lazaruses.  Putting  morality  aside, 
therefore,  Mr  Chamberlain  is  wise 
in  his  generation,  though  it  has 
yet  to  be  proved  whether  or  not 
he  may  be  wiser  than  the  children 
of  light.  For  there  is  by  this  time 
a  good  deal  of  light  in  the  world, 
and  sooner  or  later  the  light  will 
shine  on  the  dark  intellects.  Yet 
it  makes  a  considerable  difference 
to  Mr  Chamberlain  which  of  the 
words  "sooner"  or  "later"  may 
suit  the  real  event.  If  sooner  has 
it,  the  affidavit-monger  will  fall 
into  the  pit  which  he  digged  before 


1  For  the  benefit  of  our  Southern  readers  we  explain  that  a  tineman  is  one  who 
tines,  i.e.,  loses  or  comes  to  grief  in  most,  or  all,  of  his  undertakings. 

2  The  subjoined  extract  affords  proof  that  the  prophetic  afflatus  was  as  strong 
on  the  banks  of  Avon  as  by  the  river  of  Chebar  or  the  river  of  Ulai : — 

"Gadshill.  What,  ho!  chamberlain! 
Chamberlain  [within].  At  hand,  quoth  pick-parse. 

Gadshill    That's  even  as  fair  a*— at  hand,  quoth  the  chamberlain :  for  tliou  variest  no  more  from 
picking  of  parses,  than  giving  direction  doth  from  labouring ;  thou  lay'at  the  plot  how." 

—First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  Act  ii.  scene  1. 
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others ;  if  later,  he  may  flourish 
like  a  green  bay-tree  for  a  season, 
only  to  be  confounded  at  the  last. 
For  in  these  days  Dives  enjoys 
indifferent  good  means  of  making 
his  voice  heard.  He  will  com- 
municate with  Lazarus  through 
other  tongues  than  those  of  his 
dogs,  and  he  may  possibly  dissuade 
him  from  making  a  fool  of  himself. 
But  should  the  inflamed  appetite 
be  too  strongly  set  upon  a  prema- 
ture Abraham's  bosom  on  this  side 
of  the  gulf  to  listen  to  expostula- 
tion, still  the  beggar  will  be  con- 
verted, as  has  been  the  case  in 
former  ages,  by  the  whirligig  of 
time.  He  will  discover  that  the 
plundering  of  the  rich  is  not  a 
simple  operation  to  be  quietly  and 
completely  consummated  by  Mr 
Chamberlain's  "  Presto,  pass  ! "  but 
that  it  will  set  in  motion  numerous 
wheels  hitherto  supposed  to  be  un- 
connected with  this  business,  and 
raise  a  whirl  amid  which  the  money, 
the  cause  of  all  the  hubbub,  will 
itself  disappear.  Capital  will  stand 
a  long  siege ;  but,  while  the  siege 
is  in  progress,  many  a  workman 
will  have  to  accept  reduced  wages, 
and  many  a  one  will  be  drafted 
into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
The  rich,  though  they  may  suffer, 
will  certainly  not  suffer  alone. 
While  they  are  being  dragged  down 
enterprise  will  be  paralysed ;  the 
mere  threat  of  dragging  them  down 
has  already  paralysed  enterprise, 
as  is  apparent  from  the  restricted 
state  of  business  and  the  plethora 
of  unemployed  money.  Without 
doubt,  confiscatory  measures,  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament,  will  so  dis- 
courage employment  of  capital  as 
to  depress  wages  and  to  throw 
large  numbers  of  artisans  and  la- 
bourers out  of  work.  Without 
doubt,  also,  the  population  of  these 
islands  will  go  on  increasing.  N  ow, 
if  we  put  these  two  things  together 
— viz.,  a  decrease  in  the  earnings 
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of  the  whole  community  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  mouths, 
we  shall  see  that  very  widespread 
misery  among  the  industrial  classes 
will  probably  result  if  Mr  Cham- 
berlain's schemes  should  be  real- 
ised. The  plunder  of  the  rich  will 
go  but  a  small  way  to  alleviate 
this  misery,  even  at  its  beginning, 
because  the  poor  and  needy  are  so 
many  in  comparison  of  the  wealthy, 
that  the  spoil,  when  distributed, 
will  yield  but  a  small  gain  to  each 
individual.  And  in  the  long-run, 
the  plunder  of  the  national  wealth 
must  result  in  national  ruin.  We 
therefore  counsel,  we  entreat,  our 
fellow-countrymen  of  the  working 
classes  who  have  got  votes  to  give, 
not  to  give  them  in  aid  of  Mr 
Chamberlain's  dangerous  schemes. 
Mr  Gladstone  himself  has  not  ven- 
tured to  stamp  those  schemes  with 
his  approval ;  and  when  he,  situ- 
ated as  we  know  him  to  be,  feels 
bound  to  discountenance  the  raid, 
we  may  feel  sure  that  he  antici- 
pates from  it,  if  it  should  be 
adopted,  damage — speedy  damage 
— to  the  authors  and  the  instru- 
ments of  it. 

We  should  like  the  younger 
electors  who  may  be  at  all  dazzled 
by  Mr  Chamberlain's  brilliant 
promises,  to  inquire  of  those  of 
their  class  who  can  recollect  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832,  what  the 
Liberal  promises  were  which  pre- 
ceded the  passing  of  that  Act,  and 
to  what  extent  those  promises  were 
fulfilled.  We  know  that  the  dis- 
appointment which  followed  the 
passing  of  that  Act  was  bitter. 
Let  the  elector  depend  upon  this, 
that  the  promises  of  solid  gain  to 
the  labouring  man,  now  put  forth 
by  Mr  Chamberlain,  will  no  more 
be  fulfilled  than  were  the  promises 
of  peace  and  retrenchment  made 
by  Liberals  at  the  general  election 
of  1880.  Our  artisans  and  la- 
bourers will  not  prosper  until  the 
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manufactures    and    trade    of    the  seated,  which  may  appreciate  the 

country  shall  prosper;   and  there  importance   of  giving  security  to 

will  be  no  efficient  impulse  given  property,  and  will  do  its  best  to 

to  our  business  or  our  commerce  foster  our   industries   and   to   in- 

until  a  Government  shall  be  firmly  crease  our  markets. 


INCIDENTS    AT    HOMK. 


The  public  is  aware,  no  doubt, 
that  Mr  Bradlaugh,  although  he 
was  many  times  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment by  the  electors  of  North- 
ampton, has  never  been  allowed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  take 
his  seat.  He  has  sought  to  do  so, 
using  many  arguments  and  devices, 
but  has  never  been  able  to  over- 
come the  repugnance  which  the 
members  feel  to  his  blasphemies 
and  his  character.  Now  Mr  Glad- 
stone might  have  been  expected, 
before  all  other  men,  to  have  been 
prominent  in  effecting  the  suppres- 
sion of  Mr  Bradlaugh  and  all  his 
works.  Yet,  difficult  as  such  con- 
duct may  be  to  reconcile  with  his 
professions,  Mr  Gladstone  has  been 
the  persistent  advocate  of  Mr  Brad- 
laugh's  claim  to  take  his  seat.  He 
has  thrown  to  the  winds  all  the 
religious  and  moral  obligations  by 
which  the  majority  of  the  House 
felt  itself  to  be  bound,  and  has 
posed  as  the  champion  of  the 
atheist  and  blasphemer. 

Mr  Gladstone's  utter  heartless- 
ness  towards  Gordon,  whom  he  sac- 
rificed, has  excited  just  indignation 
far  and  near.  Men  of  all  ranks, 
whether  they  approved  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Gordon  was  latterly 
employed  or  not,  yet  could  not  but 
admire  his  self-devotion,  and  were 
moved  to  generous  sorrow  by  his 
tragical  death.  Mr  Gladstone, 
alone  almost,  was  callous  and  un- 
feeling after  the  sad  capture  of 
Khartoum.  A  tool  of  his  had 
broken  in  the  using — that  was  all ; 
and  was  he  to  waste  his  time  and 
his  breath  in  lamentations  and 


sighs  ]  No,  truly  ;  he  would  get 
other  tools  :  such  people  were  only 
counters,  and  they  and  theirs  must 
accept  resignedly  whatever  dispen- 
sation might  reach  them  in  the 
course  of  a  hazardous  career. 

It  is  a  just  and  serious  complaint 
against  the  late  Prime  Minister, 
that  in  the  wordy  warfare  of  which 
he  is  so  fond  he  is  apt  to  overstep 
the  bounds  which  separate  truth 
from  untruth.  When  convicted  of 
transgressing  in  this  way,  he  gener- 
ally tries  to  wriggle  out  of  his  con- 
fusion by  putting  a  strained  mean- 
ing on  words.  But  even  this  shift 
will  not  always  serve  him  ;  for  he 
can  commit  himself  grossly  to  a 
positive  announcement  of  what  is 
not  the  fact,  as  was  the  case  when 
he  attributed  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  words  about  "  a  rope 
round  his  neck,"  which  the  Mar- 
quis had  never  used  ;  and  when  he 
announced  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  Russia  had  made  an  en- 
gagement with  regard  to  the  Af- 
ghan boundary,  which  it  afterwards 
turned  out  that  she  never  had  made. 
A  statesman  forfeits  all  claim  to 
support  when  he  can  stoop  thus  to 
tamper  with  the  truth  in  order  to 
damage  an  opponent  or  to  get  him- 
self out  of  a  difficulty. 

The  unworthy  manner  in  which 
Mr  Gladstone  will  treat  deserving 
public  servants  is  another  habit 
which  goes  to  increase  his  dis- 
credit. Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  worst  instance 
of  this — the  inhuman  treatment  of 
Gordon ;  but  his  behaviour  to  Sir 
Peter  Lumsden,  last  summer,  is 
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another  grave  error.  All  zeal  for 
the  public  service  must  die  out 
if  good  and  devoted  officials  are 
treated  with  indignity. 

We  know  not  whether  Mr  Bright 
may  propose  to  form  one  of  the 
new  Liberal  Cabinet  in  case  of  his 
party  returning  to  office ;  but  it 
is  possible  that  such  may  be  his 
plan.  His  countrymen  should 
never  forget  the  contemptible  fig- 
ure which  he  made  a  twelvemonth 
since  when  endeavouring  to  free 
himself  from  a  distinct  and  sweep- 
ing rule  of  conduct  which  he  had 
laid  down  when  such  a  rule  suited 
the  requirements  of  his  party. 
He  had  said,  "  Repudiate  without 
mercy  any  bill  of  any  Govern- 
ment, whatever  its  franchise,  what- 
ever its  seeming  concessions  may 
be,  if  it  does  not  redistribute  the 
seats.  The  question  of  redistri- 
bution is  the  very  soul  of  the 
question."  But  when  it  came 
to  pass  that  this  advice  was  at 
variance  with  the  tactics  which 
his  party  at  a  certain  conjunc- 
ture was  following,  he  was  eager 
to  slip  away  from  the  maxim  to 
which  his  own  words  so  absolutely 
bound  him.  And  it  was  not  easy 
to  elude  such  unlimited  and  uncom- 
promising sentences ;  nevertheless, 
he  was  ready  to  face  about  at  the 
call  of  party,  and  to  declare  that  his 
words  were  intended  to  apply  to  a 
particular  occasion  only.  It  is  diffi- 
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cult  to  conceive  how  the  words  "any 
bill  of  any  Government "  can  be 
narrowed  to  a  particular  instance. 

The  conduct  of  Mr  Chamberlain 
in  respect  to  the  shameful  outrages 
known  as  the  "  Aston  Riots," 
ought  to  give  the  labouring  classes, 
for  whose  votes  he  is  angling,  some 
idea  of  the  unscrupulous  expedients 
to  which  he  will  resort  when  he 
may  have  a  purpose  to  serve.  The 
story  is  barely  a  year  old,  and  a 
reminder  of  the  heads  of  it  will  be 
all  that  is  here  necessary.  A  Con- 
servative gathering,  held  at  Aston, 
near  Birmingham,  in  the  autumn 
of  1884,  was  invaded,  attacked, 
and  stopped  by  roughs.  Mr  Cham- 
berlain was  strongly  suspected  of 
having  favoured  this  violence,  and 
he  was  so  pointedly  attacked  as 
having  done  so  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  speak  in  his  own  defence.  In 
the  course  of  his  oration,  he  pro- 
duced numerous  affidavits,  sworn 
at  Birmingham  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  supporting  his  version 
of  the  cause  and  course  of  the  riots. 
Subsequently  it  appeared  that  these 
affidavits,  on  which  his  defence  had 
rested,  were  utterly  unworthy  of 
credit.  He  had  therefore  escaped 
censure  through  perjury. 

These  are  little  matters  for  the 
electors  to  recollect  when  the  actors 
of  them  may  come  to  solicit  the 
people's  confidence. 


MERITS    AND    DEMERITS    OP    THE    LATE    GOVERNMENT. 


We  proceed  to  sum,  in  brief,  the 
arguments  for  and  against  acquit- 
tal, taking,  first,  all  we  can  find  to 
say  in  favour — viz.  : 

1.  Effect   given  to  one  or  two 
provisions  of  the  Berlin  Treaty. 

2.  The  Employers'  Liability  Act. 

3.  A  Bankruptcy  Act. 

4.  The  Franchise  and  Redistri- 
bution Acts. 


5.  Two  different  revisions  of  the 
Procedure  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which,  to  judge  from  the 
complaints  now  made  by  the  author 
of  them,  were  very  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory  changes. 

And  then  comes  the  very  serious 
list  of  errors — viz.  : 

1.     Ireland     impoverished,    its 
people     alienated,     its     landlords 
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mulcted     and     ruined,     arbitrary 
rents  legalised. 

2.  The   Transvaal   given  up  to 
the  Boers  under  a  convention  which 
they  immediately  broke,  but  which 
they  were  allowed  peaceably  to  re- 
peat, notwithstanding  their  breach 
of  faith.    Beating  of  British  troops 
in  the  field  submitted  to.     Murder 
of  British  soldiers  condoned.     Na- 
tive allies  of  Great  Britain  shame- 
fully deserted  and  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Boers. 

3.  Wars    in    Egypt,    bombard- 
ment  of   Alexandria,    suppression 
of  Arabi,  resulting  only  in  increased 
confusion.     Soudan  war,  enormous 
slaughter  of  natives,  followed  by 
withdrawal  without  any  object  for 
which   Britain   fought    being    at- 
tained.     Absurd   Gordon  expedi- 
tion.    Abandonment,   in  the  first 
instance,    of   Gordon    and   of   the 
garrisons.     Then,  too  late,  another 
Soudan  expedition ;   more  slaugh- 
ter of  natives  ;  commencement  of 
a  railway,  which  was   afterwards 
abandoned ;   general  scuttle,  with 
Gordon  murdered,  and  the  objects 
for  which  he  struggled  unaccom- 
plished. 

4.  Egyptian  finance  complicated, 
and  a  quasi  bankruptcy  produced 
purely     through     mismanagement 
and  procrastination.    Negotiations 
concerning  a  parallel  water-way  in 
Egypt  mismanaged,  and  the  pro- 
posed agreement  with  M.  de  Les- 
seps  finally  abandoned. 

5.  Defence  of  our  Indian  north- 
west  frontier  wantonly  neglected 
in  1880.     Troops  withdrawn  from 
Candahar.     The   railway  stopped. 
Way   left  open  to  a  pushing  and 
treacherous  enemy,    notwithstand- 
ing  that   warning    after   warning 
was  given  of  what  might  be  ex- 
pected. 

6.  When  at  last  Russia  advan- 
ced as  it  had  been  foreseen  that 
she  would,  British  Ministers  sub- 
mitted to  indignity  after  indignity, 


we  cannot  Trust  {Nov. 

and  by  vacillation  and  poltroon- 
ery brought  this  country,  and 
all  Europe,  to  the  very  brink  of 
a  war. 

7-.  Our  expenditure  has  been  in- 
creased until  it  has  reached  this 
year  to  £100,000,000.  A  war- 
credit  has  been  required  in  this 
year  amounting  to  £11,000,000, 
for  which  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever to  show. 

8.  British   commerce   has   been 
depressed,    British     interests     ne- 
glected,   the    friends    of    Britain 
deserted  and  ill  treated.     British 
subjects   not   supported    as    they 
ought  to  have  been,  British  officers 
scandalously  discountenanced. 

9.  Continual  hostilities  in  South 
Africa  or  Egypt  during  the  whole 
term  of  the   Gladstone   Adminis- 
tration. 

It  is  easy  to  strike  a  balance, 
and  to  perceive  that  five  years  of 
Whig-Radical  Government  have 
operated  most  injuriously  for  the 
interests  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
At  first  thought,  before  one  has 
considered  what  the  assurance  of 
the  party  is,  it  is  most  difficult  to 
believe  that  men  who  have  failed 
so  signally,  and  who  have  really 
no  merit  of  any  sort  to  plead, 
should  presume  to  come  before  the 
electors  at  all.  They  would  be 
more  disposed  to  hide  their  heads, 
as  many  would  think,  and  be  only 
too  glad  if  they,  with  their  faults 
and  their  follies,  could  be  for- 
gotten. But  no ;  they  have  ef- 
frontery if  they  are  without 
desert :  a  sense  of  the  deceptions 
which  they  have  practised,  and 
the  mischief  which  they  have 
caused,  does  not  abash  them  in  the 
least,  but  rather  stimulates  them 
to  fresh  efforts  on  the  old  lines. 
As  their  past  conduct  has  damaged 
them,  they  take  care  to  be  silent 
concerning  finance  and  foreign 
affairs  ;  while  they  seek  favour  by 
promising  more  lavishly  than  ever, 
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and  by  vilifying  the  Conservative 
Government,  now  only  four  months 
old,  which  they  accuse  of  having 
adopted  their  policy,  and  of  having 
retreated  from  all  the  professions 
made  by  it  when  it  was  in  opposition. 

If  what  they  lay  to  the  Conser- 
vative charge  were  true  (which  it 
is  not)  surely  that  would  not  wipe 
out  the  dire  effects  of  Liberal 
errors  and  incapacities.  The  worst 
they  can  charge  the  Conservatives 
with  is  that  they  are  about  to  do 
ill  to  the  country ;  the  truth  or 
untruth  of  which  charge  only  the 
future  can  determine.  We  retort 
upon  them  that  they  have  already, 
in  the  past  five  years,  done  incal- 
culable evils,  and  that  these  evils 
are  accomplished  facts.  We  call 
upon  them  to  defend  their  past 
conduct  if  they  can.  When  they 
may  have  done  that — but  not  till 
then — they  may  see  clearly  to  pull 
motes  out  of  their  adversaries' 
eyes.  They  have  been  tried  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting  :  their 
first  business  should  be  to  get  an 
acquittal  for  themselves :  nothing 
that  they  can  lay  to  the  charge  of 
their  successors  will  supersede  the 
necessity  of  doing  that. 

It  is  very  well  known  how 
Conservatives  have  assumed  any 
responsibility  at  all  at  this  con- 
juncture. They  took  office  most 
unwillingly,  because  Mr  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues  thought  proper, 
last  summer,  to  desert  their  posts 
as  Ministers,  and  it  was  impera- 
tively necessary  that  the  Queen's 
Government  should  be  carried  on. 
They  knew  well  that  there  was  a 
strong  majority  against  them  in 
the  moribund  House  of  Commons  ; 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  give  effect  to  any  legislative 
measure  bearing  the  impress  of  a 
Conservative  policy  ;  and  that  the 
utmost  they  could  hope  to  do  until 
the  registers  should  be  ready  for  a 
new  election,  would  be  to  steady 


our  oscillating  and  nerveless  foreign 
policy,  to  raise  the  necessary  rev- 
enue for  the  year,  and  to  put 
some  check  on  the  ruinous  expense 
which  was  being  incurred.  This 
is  a  very  different  thing  from 
borrowing  the  policy  of  the  late 
Government.  To  borrow  that,  they 
must  sully  the  national  honour, 
make  away  with  the  national 
possessions,  grovel  before  the  na- 
tion's enemies,  wage  bloody  and 
useless  wars,  desert  allies,  cruelly 
ill  -  use  and  abandon  devoted  and 
deserving  public  servants,  and 
squander  without  stint  the  public 
means.  Dare  the  ex-Ministers  to 
say  that  they  have  done  these 
things  1 

That  the  Conservatives  do  not 
make  reckless  and  wholesale  pro- 
mises ought  to  be  a  point  in  their 
favour,  instead  of  an  objection. 
Their  first  and  principal  task  will 
be  to  remedy,  if  they  can,  the 
chaotic  state  of  things  to  which 
their  predecessors  have  brought  us. 
They  are  most  ready  to  make  re- 
forms and  improvements,  but  their 
acceptation  of  these  terms  does  not 
include  the  uprooting  of  our  insti- 
tutions or  the  direction  of  legal 
raids  upon  selected  classes  of  the 
community.  Pretensions  like  this 
are  modest  enough ;  and  there  is  a 
fair  probability  that  they  will  be 
acted  up  to,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  predicted  of  the  wonderful 
universal  enriching  schemes  of  their 
opponents. 

A  repetition  of  the  Whig- Radical 
Government  will  mean  undoubt- 
edly a  repetition  of  its  blunders, 
extravagance,  wars,  and  slaughter. 
Our  constituencies  cannot  have 
back  the  men  without  that  which, 
as  Falstaff  said,  grows  to  them. 
Once  place  the  empire  again  at 
their  mercy,  and  they  will  not  be 
long  before  they  have  made  pro- 
gress in  overturning  it.  It  will 
be  too  late  when  we  may  be  again 
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embroiled,  impoverished,  shorn, 
and  beaten,  to  repent  of  the  ready 
ear  lent  to  specious  promises. 
The  evils  should  be  prevented, 
and  the  time  for  prevention  is 
nwo.  It  will  be  too  late  to  re- 
pent or  to  retract  after  a  vote  for 
the  Liberals  shall  once  have  been 
given.  That  vote  will  decide  our 
fate  for  many  years.  Let  another 
period  of  Liberal  rule  be  entered 
upon,  and  the  working  man  may 
prepare  for  more  of  such  prosperity 
as  he  has  enjoyed  for  five  years 
past.  Did  he  grow  richer  under 
the  Whig  -  Radicals  ?  Assuredly 
not ;  neither  will  he  if  he  shall 
place  them  in  power  again.  These 
things  should  be  well  considered 
before  the  momentous  vote  is 
given  ;  for  the  time  is  fraught  with 
very  heavy  issues.  If  the  majority 
of  us  act  wisely  we  shall  conserve 
those  English  institutions  under 
which  we  grew  great ;  under  which 
our  trade  extended  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  earth,  and  our  em- 
pire, stretching  east  and  west,  re- 
united its  arms  on  the  far  side  of 
the  world.  If,  tempted  away  by 
phantom  lights,  we  desert  our  trust 
and  give  the  adversary  his  will  of 


that  inheritance  which  it  is  our 
duty,  and  should  be  our  pride,  to 
uphold,  our  repentance  will  be 
bitter  ere  long,  when  we  shall  not 
only  be  cheated  of  the  prize  that 
was  set  before  us,  but  find  ourselves 
bereft  of  all  that  made  progress  and 
prosperity  possible.  There  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  Britons  really 
thriving  by  the  plunder  of  Britons; 
there  can  be  no  advancement  if  we 
wreck,  or  suffer  to  be  wrecked,  our 
ancient  political  and  social  system. 
We  must  advance  together  as  a 
nation  or  we  certainly  shall  never 
advance  at  all ;  nay,  by  making  un- 
due and  unjust  haste  to  grow  rich, 
we  shall  fall  into  irretrievable  con- 
fusion. The  word  of  doom  is  not 
spoken  yet,  but  it  very  soon  must  be. 
We  implore  our  countrymen,  be- 
fore uttering  it,  to  give  heed  to  the 
things  which  have  been  here  set 
before  them,  and  to  vindicate  the 
law  which  has  made  almost  every 
able-bodied  subject  of  the  Queen  a 
voter,  by  showing  their  superiority 
to  quackery  and  illusion,  by  rising 
above  petty  and  selfish  inventions, 
and  by  upholding  the  grand  and 
time-honoured  interests  of  our  an- 
cient nation. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. LESLIE    LISTENS    TO    A    CONFESSION. 


PROVERBS  will  prove  true  in 
more  senses  than  one.  That  of 
"  More  haste,  less  speed,"  would 
come  into  Ralph  Leslie's  head 
when  the  "  Flying  Scotchman " 
ran  itself  into  some  goods  wag- 
gons and  off  the  rails,  just  before 
entering  Darlington  Station.  It 
had  been  "  slowing,"  and  so  no 
great  damage  was  done ;  but  there 
was  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the 
passengers  in  London.  So  Ralph 
"  missed  connections "  with  the 
South -Eastern  train,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  steamer  he 
hoped  to  catch  at  Brindisi.  It 
was  not  in  his  nature  to  tear  his 
hair  or  rend  his  garments ;  but 
none  the  less  was  he  miserable 
and  bitterly  disappointed.  He 
did  the  best  and  wisest  thing  in 
the  circumstances,  and  had  himself 
driven  to  the  Sumatra  offices  in 
Leadenhall  Street.  There  he  found 
no  less  a  person  than  Sir  Stamford 
Scraper.  For  the  calming  of  their 
shareholders,  the  Board  had  sent 
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a  circular  to  all  the  City  editors, 
stating  that  they  had  received  no 
unsatisfactory  news  from  the  Set- 
tlement, and  intimating  that  they 
saw  no  reason  to  attach  the  slight- 
est importance  to  the  alarming  re- 
ports which  had  been  rashly  set 
afloat.  Nevertheless,  though  the 
chairman  tried  to  put  a  pleasant 
face  upon  it,  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  anxious,  not  to  say  alarmed. 
Of  course  his  anxiety  communi- 
cated itself  to  Leslie,  whose  poetic 
imagination  had  perhaps  got  the 
better  of  his  common-sense,  and 
was  conjuring  up  every  kind  of 
appalling  tragedy.  Before  the 
lover  and  the  chairman  had 
talked  together  for  ten  minutes, 
they  had  almost  frightened  each 
other  into  temporary  fits,  though 
Leslie  was  in  the  deepest  mourn- 
ing. On  the  principle,  possibly, 
of  never  crying  over  spilt  milk, 
Sir  Stamford  had  uttered  no  syl- 
lable of  condolence  as  to  the  death 
of  his  visitor's  mother ;  and  in  the 
SB 
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horror  of  the  bereavements  which 
were  still  in  suspense,  Leslie  had 
not  resented  or  even  remarked  the 
omission. 

"  So  you  are  going  out  at  last, 
Mr  Leslie,"  exclaimed  Sir  Stam- 
ford. "  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it. 
Even  should  all  be  well,  we  are 
short-handed  at  Sanga ;  or  rather, 
we  are  short-headed.  And  should 
anything  have  happened " 

There  Leslie  made  a  gesture  that 
interrupted  him.  "  Well,  well,  we 
will  hope  the  best ;  and  I  don't  at- 
tach any  importance  to  the  tele- 
gram. But  you  have  missed  the 
Candahar  at  Brindisi — there  can 
be  no  question  of  that." 

"No  question  whatever;  and 
now,  how  to  get  on.  To  tell  the 
truth,  that  was  what  brought  me 
here  so  quickly :  I  thought  your 
people  might  be  able  to  inform 
me." 

"To  be  sure — to  be  sure;  our 
manager  is  the  very  man.  He 
has  all  the  sailings  and  the  steam- 
ings  for  the  Straits  at  his  finger- 
ends." 

And  Sir  Stamford,  ringing  the 
bell,  sent  a  message,  begging  Mr 
Jennings  to  step  that  way.  The 
accuracy  of  Mr  Jennings's  infor- 
mation did  not  belie  his  character. 

"  If  you  have  missed  the  Canda- 
har, Mr  Leslie,  it  does  not  much 
matter.  That  is  to  say,  if,  by  way 
of  consolation  for  roughish  fare 
and  some  lack  of  society,  you  can 
content  yourself  with  tolerable 
speed  and  plenty  of  space — 
You  don't  care  about  such  trifles  ? 
Ah,  very  well ;  then  I  have  your 
affair  all  ready  managed  for  you. 
You  know,  sir,"  he  said,  turning 
to  the  chairman,  "  Brooks,  Bate- 
son,  &  Co.  will  be  ready  to  do 
anything  for  us,  —  as  they  well 
may,  for  we  are  their  best  cus- 
tomers. Their  steamer,  the  Can- 
ton Castle,  ought  to  touch  at 
Palermo  three  days  hence.  She 


has  swift  despatch  for  Palermo, 
Port  Said,  Penang,  and  Singapore. 
Starting  this  evening  and  travel- 
ling straight  on,  Mr  Leslie  can 
easily  be  in  Sicily  to  meet  her, 
unless  there  should  be  a  hitch  in 
communications  from  Naples.  But 
with  your  permission,  sir,  I  can 
easily  settle  with  the  owners  to 
send  a  message  to  their  agents  at 
Palermo.  There  the  ship  will  be 
detained  over  her  lading  till  Mr 
Leslie  turns  up." 

"Do  so,  Mr  Jennings ;  do  so  by  all 
means — that  is  to  say,  if  you  are 
agreeable,  Mr  Leslie.  And  remem- 
ber, when  you  get  out  to  Sanga, 
should  anything  have  happened  to 
the  Resident,  that  you  are  to  spare 
no  expense  in  forwarding  news  by 
special  vessels  or  otherwise ;  and 
I  may  as  well  give  you  a  written 
authority  to  that  effect." 

"  If  anything  should  have  hap- 
pened to  the  Resident ! "  thought 
Ralph,  as  he  was  driven  westward 
again  to  the  office  of  the  President 
of  the  Council,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  Jack  Venables.  It  was  clear 
that  those  shrewd  men  of  business 
in  Leadenhall  Street  feared  the 
worst,  although  they  were  trying 
to  hope  the  best.  And  what  a 
journey  lay  before  him,  to  be 
travelled  out  in  the  thickening 
horrors  of  suspense !  Under  any 
circumstances,  he  could  hope  to 
hear  nothing  until  his  steamer 
communicated  with  the  shore  at 
Port  Said. 

Jack  Venables,  with  his  many 
irons  in  the  fire,  had  always  been 
a  doubtful  bargain  to  the  Govern- 
ment :  though  doing  his  official 
work  by  fits  and  starts,  his  spurts 
were  often  worth  the  plodding  rou- 
tine of  other  men.  Now  that  he 
was  to  sit  in  the  House  for  Bally- 
slattery,  he  had  given  in  his  res- 
ignation to  his  noble  friend  and 
patron,  and  was  only  filling  his 
official  arm-chair  until  his  successor 
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should  be  appointed.  So  it  was 
with  even  an  easier  conscience 
than  usual  that  he  had  hustled  all 
the  bundles  of  papers  aside,  and 
bade  the  messenger  deny  him  to 
everybody  whose  business  was  not 
absolutely  urgent.  His  body  was 
there  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Council  office, — worse  luck, — but 
his  thoughts  were  far  away  in 
the  spice -groves  of  the  Southern 
Pacific. 

"  My  dear  Leslie  —  my  dear 
Ralph,  I  had  been  looking  for  you 
to-morrow,  but  hardly  to-day." 

Ralph  blushed  at  what  seemed 
a  hinted  accusation  of  heartless- 
ness,  though  Jack  had  never  meant 
it  so.  Taking  a  misfortune  in  Su- 
matra, or  the  probability  of  some 
misfortune,  for  granted,  he  rapidly 
ran  over  what  he  had  been  doing, 
and  told  what  he  had  arranged. 
"My  traps  have  been  all  ready  for 
long ;  there  is  no  difficulty  about 
them.  I  leave  the  heavy  luggage 
to  be  sent  out  after  me;  and  I  start 
for  Naples  in  light  travelling  equip- 
ment, with  a  rifle,  a  carbine,  and 
a  couple  of  revolvers  besides. 
Surely  it  was  by  some  presenti- 
ment that  I  provided  myself  with 
so  formidable  a  battery." 

"  But,  God  bless  me,  Ralph  !  " 
said  Jack,  smiling  sadly,  "  you 
know  you  never  could  hit  a  hay- 
stack ! " 

"And  I  hardly  profess  to  be 
a  crack  shot  now.  But  all  the 
same,  I  have  been  making  pro- 
gress. I  have  been  practising 
steadily  with  pistols,  and  with  the 
rifle  at  the  volunteer  range  near 
Roodholme.  And  you  know  I  am 
pretty  cool  and  have  my  nerves 
under  tolerable  command,  as  some 
of  those  Malays  may  learn  on  oc- 
casion," he  went  on,  with  such  a 
look  as  Jack  had  never  seen  before 
on  his  placid  and  handsome  fea- 
tures. 

"  Heaven  help  us  !  after  all,  he 


is  but  one  of  ourselves,"  thought 
Jack ;  "  and  I,  for  one,  should  be 
sorry  to  face  him,  if  he  were  thirst- 
ing for  my  blood  and  his  were  up." 

The  next  idea  that  occurred  to 
him,  as  it  had  occurred  before,  was 
that  he  would  cast  his  constitu- 
ents and  his  City  affairs  to  the 
winds,  and  be  off  with  Ralph  that 
very  evening.  There  were  histori- 
cal precedents  in  favour  of  such 
prompt  action.  Had  not  Lord 
Clyde  gone  off  to  take  the  command 
in  India  with  something  like  a  half- 
dozen  of  collars  and  a  tooth-brush? 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  he 
was  better  provided.  But  the 
calmer  Ralph  had  no  idea  of  letting 
his  friend  play  the  fool  in  perform- 
ing the  Pylades  to  his  Orestes. 

"  My  path  of  duty  is  plain,  and 
it  leads  me  straight  to  the  Canton 
Castle  at  Palermo.  You  have  no- 
thing to  do  on  board  that  galere  ; 
and  permit  me  to  add,  that  should 
you  leave  England  suddenly,  you 
would  be  behaving  badly  to  many 
of  the  people  you  left  behind." 

"  Possibly  you  are  right,"  sighed 
Jack,  reluctantly  giving  up  his 
wild  proposal.  "  If  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  you  can  al- 
ways telegraph  for  me,  though  it 
takes  time  going  half  across  the 
globe.  What  fun  you  may  have  in 
the  way  of  fighting  !  No,  I  don't 
mean  that;  but  it  is  hard  to  be 
doomed  to  sit  with  my  hands 
crossed  while  you  go  to  the  help  of 
our  friends,  should  they  need  help." 

"  God  knows,  you  need  not  envy 
me  the  voyage,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  and  my  time  of  involuntary  inac- 
tion will  be  intolerable  torment." 

In  answer  to  which,  the  only 
comfort  Jack  could  offer  was  a 
silent  shaking  of  the  hand. 

Mr  Jennings's  predictions  as  to 
the  society  on  board  the  Canton 
Castle  were  fulfilled.  With  the 
exception  of  a  Sicilian  lady,  shipped 
for  Port  Said,  who  was  chronically 
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sea-sick,  Ralph  found  but  a  single 
companion.  As  for  the  skipper, 
he  was  an  honest  old  sea-dog, 
who  seldom  opened  his  mouth, 
except  to  give  orders,  or  to  stow 
away  a  heavy  ground  cargo  of  the 
rough  though  plentiful  fare.  At 
any  other  time  Ralph's  fellow- 
traveller  would  have  greatly  ex- 
cited his  curiosity.  There  was  a 
mystery  about  the  man,  as  Ralph 
felt  from  the  first ;  but  at  that 
moment  all  the  world  was  indiffer- 
ent to  him.  He  scarcely  saw  the 
precipices  of  the  Monte  Pellegrino ; 
"  The  Golden  Shell "  glittered  un- 
heeded before  his  dreamy  eyes ; 
and  as  they  steamed  southwards 
through  the  glorious  Straits  of 
Messina,  the  Canton  Castle  might 
have  been  threading  the  icebergs  of 
Smith's  Sound,  for  anything  Ralph 
knew  to  the  contrary.  Then  dis- 
appointment followed  disappoint- 
ment. No  news  at  Malta,  where 
they  lay  broiling  and  unlading  for 
a  few  hours;  not  a  single  word  from 
Sumatra  at  Port  Said ;  not  a  word 
at  Suez.  There  was  a  hot  blast 
from  the  deserts  as  they  steamed 
down  the  Red  Sea ;  and  perhaps  it 
rather  did  Ralph  good  than  other- 
wise. It  acted  on  him  as  an  an- 
odyne, and  soothed  his  sharper 
pangs. 

But  it  affected  his  fellow-traveller 
more  seriously.  Ralph  and  this 
Mr  Smith  had  been  good  friends 
enough.  Many  times  in  the  day 
they  exchanged  ordinary  civilities ; 
but  they  sat  at  meals  in  a  Pytha- 
gorean silence  which  was  seldom 
interrupted.  Had  Captain  Benbow 
been  of  a  more  convivial  tempera- 
ment, he  must  have  cursed  the  fate 
which  had  given  him  such  dull 
companions.  Had  he  had  the 
slightest  sense  of  humour,  he  must 
have  smiled,  nevertheless,  at  the 
dexterity  with  which  they  cut 
down  the  table  and  cabin  talk  to 
the  lowest  point  compatible  with 
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bare  civility.  But  as  Benbow  was 
neither  convivial  nor  observant,  he 
simply  contented  himself  with 
wondering  how  two  well-grown 
men  continued  to  support  nature 
on  such  inadequate  sustenance. 
Leslie  looked  as  if  he  were  going 
into  a  consumption,  with  the  hectic 
flush  on  his  cheeks  and  the  wander- 
ing lights  in  his  eyes ;  while  Mr 
Smith  appeared  to  have  gone  into  a 
decline  many  months  before,  and 
to  be  holding  on  to  his  life  by 
something  like  spasms  of  volition. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Smith  should  have  collapsed  under 
the  heat  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and 
Leslie,  for  one,  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised when  he  learned  that  the 
other  passenger  was  laid  up  in  his 
cabin.  The  news  did  not  shock  him, 
and  rather  did  him  good.  It  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  know  that  a 
fellow-creature  needed  his  services, 
without  doing  his  best  as  consoler 
or  sick-nurse.  So,  rousing  himself, 
he  shook  some  of  his  personal 
troubles  from  his  shoulders,  and 
after  knocking  repeatedly  without 
receiving  a  reply,  he  opened  the 
door  of  Mr  Smith's  cabin. 

A  glance  was  sufficient  to  show 
that  he  need  not  stand  upon  cere- 
mony. As  the  French  put  it  ex- 
pressively, Smith  was  "  beating  the 
country," — that  is  to  say,  he  was 
tossing  restlessly  in  bed,  and  throw- 
ing his  arms  about  in  the  air,  while 
his  lips  were  moving  and  murmur- 
ing inarticulately.  That  the  case 
was  grave  was  very  certain,  and 
the  Canton  Castle  carried  no  doctor. 
Leslie  did  not  gain  much  by  calling 
the  skipper  into  consultation.  Ben- 
bow  prescribed  a  stiff  brimmer 
of  brandy -and -water  by  way  of 
specific,  which  did  not  altogether 
recommend  itself  to  Leslie's  good 
sense ;  and  the  first  officer  mourn- 
fully shook  his  head,  muttering 
something  about  a  sheet,  the  sail- 
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maker,  and  the  Church-service.  So 
that  Ralph,  though  he  knew  next 
to  nothing  of  medicine,  took  the 
case  into  his  own  hands.  He  had 
the  patient  carried  on  to  the  deck 
upon  a  mattress,  and  stretched  on 
the  poop  under  the  sail  that  had 
been  rigged  by  way  of  awning. 
We  need  not  go  into  the  details  of 
his  unscientific  treatment,  but  by 
indefatigable  nursing  he  pulled  the 
patient  through. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  the 
success  that  had  crowned  his  self- 
sacrifice  would  have  richly  re- 
warded him  for  his  good-nature 
and  Christian  charity.  So  it  did 
in  a  measure.  Yet,  all-Christian  as 
he  was,  he  felt  something  like  the 
surgeon  who  has  brought  back  to 
life  the  body  of  a  murderer  handed 
over  to  the  school  for  anatomical 
purposes.  In  the  ravings  of  deli- 
rium, through  the  watches  of  the 
nights,  his  patient  had  spoken 
wildly  and  incoherently.  Ralph, 
who  had  listened  involuntarily  and 
much  against  the  grain,  had  never- 
theless as  involuntarily  tried  to 
put  together  the  pieces  of  the 
puzzle.  In  that  he  had  failed ; 
yet  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  object  of  his  cares  must 
be  a  consummate  scoundrel.  And 
from  what  Ralph  could  gather — 
and  it  was  confirmed  by  Smith's 
appearance — he  had  been  guilty  of 
no  such  daring  atrocity  as  murder, 
but  of  swindling,  a  breach  of  trust, 
or  forgery,  or  some  similar  scandal- 
ous felony  of  the  first  order.  The 
only  point  in  his  favour  was,  that 
apparently  remorse  had  been  lying 
heavily  on  him. 

Had  Jack  Venables  been  in 
Ralph  Leslie's  place  he  would 
probably  have  been  just  as  good- 
natured  in  the  way  of  sick-nursing. 
But  when  Jack  had  revived  the 
rascal,  he  would  have  shrunk  from 
pressing  himself  as  father  -  con- 
fessor :  he  would  simply  have  de- 


clined any  thanks,  and  cut  further 
acquaintance.  But  unless  I  have 
made  a  poor  hand  of  my  portrait 
of  Ralph,  it  will  be  understood  that 
it  was  altogether  foreign  to  his 
character  that  he  should  behave  so. 
His  good  offices  had  pledged  him 
to  this  dubious  protege,  and  con- 
science told  him  that  the  cure  of 
the  soul  was  of  infinitely  more  con- 
sequence than  the  care  of  the  body. 
But  now  that  the  convalescent  was 
regaining  strength,  he  was  not  ''to 
be  brought  to  confession  save  of 
his  own  free  will.  Ralph  was  in 
more  than  two  minds  as  to  the 
depth  of  his  patient's  penitence : 
in  any  case,  the  chances  would  be 
in  his  favour  if  he  struck  while  the 
iron  was  hot  and  made  more  malle- 
able by  recent  affliction. 

He  made  up  his  mind  one  even- 
ing during  supper,  and  the  op- 
portunity came  that  very  night. 
"How  beautiful  is  night!"  sighs 
out  Thalaba  in  Southey's  poem ;  and 
that  night,  undoubtedly,  was  most 
beautiful,  according  to  an  Arab's 
notions.  The  lustrous  moon  was 
riding  in  a  cloudless  sky,  amid  a 
gorgeous  illumination  of  constella- 
tions. So  brilliant  was  the  night, 
that  Leslie  fancied  he  could  see 
the  flickering  of  the  heated  air 
between  the  sea  and  the  starshine. 
The  surface  of  that  stirless  water 
was  broken  by  phosphorescent 
flashes,  and  the  waves  in  the  wake 
of  the  screw  were  lighted  up  as  by 
myriads  of  wax  candles,  or  rather 
by  an  electrical  glare,  for  there 
was  something  "  uncanny  "  in  the 
radiance.  With  an  easy  mind,  the 
weird  beauties  of  the  night  would 
have  stirred  Leslie's  poetical  soul  to 
its  depths :  as  it  was,  his  preoccu- 
pations and  his  dramatic  instincts 
interested  him  in  a  solitary  human 
personality.  Smith  had  been  mak- 
ing steady  progress ;  yet  now  he 
sat  huddled  up  in  an  attitude  of 
profound  dejection.  If  he  saw  the 
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sea  or  the  skies,  he  seemed  to  take 
as  little  note  of  one  or  the  other 
as  a  new-born  babe.  "  Now  is  my 
time,"  thought  Leslie,  as  he  left 
the  shadows  of  the  funnel.  Sorely 
against  his  will  he  was  going  to 
discharge  an  imperative  duty :  were 
Smith  to  meet  his  advances  with 
a  rebuff,  it  could  not  touch  him  in 
anything  but  his  vanity;  yet  some- 
how his  heart  beat  at  double  time, 
as  if  he  were  bracing  himself  for 
the  most  momentous  of  interviews. 
At  the  sound  of  the  footsteps  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  Smith 
started  like  the  skulking  thief 
who  feels  a  hand  suddenly  on  his 
shoulder.  But  when  he  saw  who 
it  was,  he  quickly  recovered  him- 
self, though  Ralph  could  fancy 
that  he  brushed  away  a  tear. 

Mastering  his  instinctive  repug- 
nance, murmuring  to  himself,  "May 
heaven  forgive  me  if  I  am  hypocrit- 
ical !  "  he  sat  down  by  Smith's  side. 
The  other  shrank  away,  glanced 
hurriedly  around  him,  and  then 
sidled  up,  though  still  shrinkingly, 
against  Ralph,  as  a  much-badgered 
cat  responds  to  a  caress.  To  Ralph, 
whose  faculties  were  all  upon  the 
stretch,  Smith  seemed  to  be  craving 
for  some  human  fellowship,  which 
had  long  been  denied  him.  So 
Ralph  snatched  at  the  ball  on  the 
bound,  and  laid  a  gentle  hand  on 
that  of  the  other  man. 

"  May  God  bless  you,  Mr  Leslie !" 
was  the  unexpected  answer.  "  I 
may  think  I  owe  you  little  kind- 
ness for  saving  my  life,  but  you 
meant  well;  and  you  have  bound 
me  r.o  you,  body  and  soul." 

"  I  did  what  I  should  have  done 
for  anybody  in  similar  case,  and, 
so  far,  you  owe  me  nothing.     But 
if  you  really  feel  grateful,  as  you 
say,  Mr  Smith — and  I  don't  doubt 
it — shall  I  tell  you  how  you  may 
discharge  the  debt  ? " 
"  Surely." 
"  By  doubling  it.    There  is  some- 


thing weighing  on  your  mind,  and 
you  would  be  easier  were  you  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it." 

"  What !  I  have  been  talking 
in  my  delirium.  I  thought  as 
much,"  interrupted  Smith  hastily, 
looking  round  him  as  if  he  would 
have  been  only  too  glad  to  bolt, 
had  he  been  anywhere  but  on  a 
ship  in  a  waste  of  water. 

"You  have  been  talking,  Mr 
Smith,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  entrap 
you.  I  know  nothing  more  of  you  or 
of  your  story,  except  that  you  have 
a  story  which  you  have  reasons  for 
not  telling.  As  for  me,  I  need  not 
say  to  a  man  of  your  penetration 
that  I  am  by  no  means  curious.  It 
is  less  than  nothing  to  me  person- 
ally whether  you  speak  or  not." 

Smith  relapsed  into  reflection. 
Ralph  stirred  him  up,  after  a 
minute. 

"  I  may  hint,  too,  that  since  your 
illness  and  your  convalescence,  you 
have  neglected  certain  precautions 
you  took  before.  You  strike  me 
as  being  an  older  man  by  some  fif- 
teen years ;  and  the  illness,  though 
it  has  pulled  you  down,  does  not 
account  for  half  of  them." 

It  struck  Mr  Smith's  conscience, 
that  had  Mr  Leslie  said  he  was  an 
absconding  swindler,  he  could  hard- 
ly have  put  it  much  more  plainly. 

After  reflecting  again,  he  took 
his  resolution. 

"  You  have  said  that  you  are 
not  curious,  and  I  believe  it.  If 
I  do  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  as 
you  propose,  may  I  count  on  your 
absolute  discretion  ?  One  word 
from  you  will  suffice." 

Leslie  hesitated  and  shook  his 
head.  "I  can  make  no  rash  pro- 
mise of  the  kind.  Do  you  not 
see,  that  on  your  own  admission — 
and  you  must  forgive  me  the  sug- 
gestion— I  might  possibly  be  pledg- 
ing myself  to  be  the  tacit  accomplice 
in  a  crime  1 " 

Smith  rose  as  if   he  meant   to 
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cut  short  the  interview ;  yet  he 
did  not  go  far  away.  "If  you 
will  not  pledge  yourself,  I  cannot 
speak,"  he  said  over  his  shoulder, 
gruffly  and  shortly. 

Then  it  was  Ralph's  turn  to 
think.  If  he  did  invite  the  man's 
confidence,  and  become  the  deposi- 
tary of  some  unwelcome  secret, 
society  was  no  worse  off  than  be- 
fore, nor  could  the  interests  of 
justice  suffer.  So  long  as  he  knew 
nothing,  he  could  do  nothing  to 
help  justice.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  Smith  were  persuaded  to 
speak  at  all,  he  might  be  prevailed 
upon  to  make  further  confession. 
Besides,  Ralph  was  urged  on  by  a 
strange  presentiment,  oddly  incon- 
sistent with  the  uninquisitive  na- 
ture of  which  he  had  boasted,  but 
which  told  him  that  he  might  hear 
something  to  somebody's  advan- 
tage. Right  or  wrong,  he  did 
make  up  his  mind. 

"  If  you  will  tell  me  anything 
you  wish  to  tell,  Mr  'Smith,'"— 
and  he  laid  marked  emphasis  on 
the  pseudo  -  patronymic, — "I  give 
you  my  word  that  it  goes  no  fur- 
ther, unless  with  your  full  and 
free  consent." 

"  Smith  "  heaved  a  sigh,  as  if  he 
were  throwing  a  weight  off  his 
breast.  "  God  bless  you,  Mr  Les- 
lie !  I  believe  you  were  sent  on 
board  this  ship  as  my  better  angel. 
In  saving  a  life  that  I  have 
often  longed  to  be  rid  of,  you 
may  have  done  me  a  better  ser- 
vice than  I  supposed ;  you  may 
have  given  me  time  for  repentance 
and  atonement." 

Whereupon  he  burned  his  boats, 
and  cut  off  all  possibility  of  re- 
treat. 

"  My  name  is  not  Smith,  but 
Mungo  Campbell." 

Leslie  half  jumped  from  his 
seat,  but  incontinently  recollect- 
ing himself,  sat  down  again. 

"What!     You  have  heard  that 


name  before.  Ay — Leslie — Leslie 
— of  course  you  are  a  Scotsman, 
though  you  have  not  a  touch  of 
the  accent  I  have  tried  indifferent- 
ly to  conceal.  I  trust  in  heaven, 
sir,  that  you  were  not  one  of 
the  shareholders  of  that  unhappy 
bank." 

"  I  held  no  shares  myself," 
answered  Leslie ;  then  he  added 
with  deliberate  honesty,  "  but 
dear  friends  of  mine  have  been 
ruined." 

"  The  finger  of  Providence'! — 
the  finger  of  Providence ! "  ex- 
claimed the  other.  "  It  has  always 
been  tracking  me  and  pointing  at 
me,  and  now  it  has,  brought  me  to 
my  knees." 

There  was  a  light,  almost  like 
that  of  insanity,  in  his  eyes.  It 
told  a  terrible  tale  of  internal 
struggles,  and  of  prolonged  mental 
sufferings.  Leslie  felt  himself  torn 
asunder  between  the  promptings 
of  indignation  and  compassion. 
Then  this  Cain,  who  had  been 
driven  from  society  with  the 
brand  of  infamy  on  his  forehead, 
settled  down  into  the  calm  and 
methodical  man  of  business.  The 
habit  of  business  seemed  to  have 
carried  him  back  from  the  Red  Sea 
trip  to  the  counting-house  in 
Buchanan  Street,  within  rifle-shot 
of  the  Broomielaw.  He  expounded 
facts  and  figures  clearly  enough — 
sensational  facts,  and  most  start- 
ling figures.  By  way  of  confirma- 
tion, he  produced  from  a  breast- 
pocket a  note-book  filled  with 
precise  memoranda. 

"They  advertised  a  reward  of 
a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  for 
my  apprehension,"  he  said;  "and 
had  they  offered  ten,  ay,  or  twenty 
times  as  much,  they  would  have 
had  a  cheap  bargain  could  they 
have  caught  me  and  compelled  me 
to  speak.  They  knew  I  was  in- 
debted to  the  bank  in  over  a 
million.  They  knew  I  was  far 
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the  largest  shareholder  besides. 
But  they  fancied  I  had  been 
brought  to  grief  by  mad  specula- 
tion— that  the  assets  I  could  show 
were  not  worth  counting  upon. 
Well,  they  were  wrong.  When 
I  told  my  colleagues  and  fellow- 
swindlers,  who  began  latterly  to 
worry  me,  that  I  only  wanted  time 
to  work  round,  I  was  speaking 
the  solemn  truth.  Being  living 
lies  themselves,  and  sharp  men 
of  business  to  boot,  it  was  but 
natural  that  they  should  not  be- 
lieve a  word  of  it.  It  was  true 
that  for  the  time  I  had  neither 
cash  nor  credit,  and  when  the 
bank  stopped  further  supplies  I 
was  brought  to  a  deadlock.  The 
smash  we  had  been  expecting  had 
come  at  last,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing left  but  to  be  gone.  All  my 
plans  had  been  laid ;  all  my  pre- 
cautions were  taken.  While  my 
thoughts  were  riveted  to  the  stone 
and  lime  of  our  bank  premises  as 
fast  and  firm  as  any  of  our  fire- 
proof safes,  my,  body  had  gone 
cruising  in  my  steam-yacht  from 
my  summer  residence  on  the  coast 
of  Argyleshire.  I  was  landed  at 
Belfast.  I  covered  my  trail,  and 
took  shipping  from  Queenstown 
for  America,  whither  I  had  con- 
signed the  bulk  of  my  treasure. 
The  sums  I  had  been  borrowing 
from  the  shareholders  of  the  bank 
had  been  duly  transmitted  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  I  was  nearly  as 
cute  as  the  world  had  given  me 
credit  for  being;  and  my  only 
fault,  from  the  business  point  of 
view,  was  that  of  being  over- 
sanguine.  The  seed  I  had  sown 
was  to  bear  fruit  many-fold,  but  I 
had  counted  upon  reaping  before 
the  time  of  the  harvest.  In  fact, 
owing  to  family  connections,  I 
had  launched  out  audaciously  in 
American  speculations  —  raising 
money  upon  one  to  invest  it  in 
another.  Worse  luck  for  me,  I 


had  only  too  good  information. 
I  had  gone  shares  in  promising 
mining  claims ;  I  had  sunk  large 
sums  in  developing  them.  I  was 
an  active  member  in  a  syndi- 
cate that  was  financing  a  trans- 
continental line  of  railway,  with 
vast  concessions  of  State  domains 
that  could  only  be  gradually 
realised,  and  we  were  at  close 
grips  for  the  moment  with  Jay 
Gould  and  Vanderbilt.  I  was  far 
in  with  a  '  cotton  corner '  at  New 
York.  Never  was  there  such  a 
combination  of  temporary  ill-luck  ; 
but  from  the  moment  that  Pro- 
vidence came  down  upon  me  and 
drove  me  forth  from  my  kind — 
from  that  moment  the  tide  began 
to  turn." 

"One  thing  puzzles  me,"  inter- 
posed Leslie,  who  had  been  lending 
a  most  attentive  and  business-like 
ear,  "and  that  is,  how  the  liqui- 
dators, who  have  a  claim  on  your 
estate,  were  unable  to  hit  upon 
the  trace  of  those  investments. 
I  know  something  about  it,  for  I 
have  been  looking  into  the  bank's 
affairs,"  he  added. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  you  should 
come  to  be  so  well  informed  about 
the  bankruptcy  affairs,  but  being 
so,  it  is  very  natural  you  should 
ask  the  question.  And  if,  like 
most  Scots,  you  are  curious  in 
metaphysics,  I  can  submit  a  re- 
markable psychological  phenom- 
enon for  your  study.  Sanguine  as 
I  was,  I  knew  I  was  running  a 
match  against  luck  and  time,  and 
I  did  my  best  to  take  measures 
accordingly.  All  chances  weighed, 
it  seemed  to  me  more  prudent  to 
stake  on  the  honesty  of  an  indi- 
vidual I  believed  I  knew,  rather 
than  trust  everything  to  time  or 
circumstances.  The  whole  of  those 
American  transactions  were  under- 
taken in  the  name  of  a  man  who  is 
my  nephew  by  marriage.  He  will 
die  either  a  millionaire  or  a  beggar 
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— there  is  no  mean  for  him.  He 
is  perhaps  the  shrewdest  fellow 
I  ever  met ;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
he  has  been  absolutely  true  to 
me.  How  he  reconciles  things  to 
his  conscience  all  round,  I  cannot 
tell ;  for  he  is  in  the  secret  of 
my  eclipse  and  false  name,  and 
he  knows  well  that  I  am  badly 
wanted  by  the  liquidators.  He 
prides  himself  on  being  a  '  smart 
man ' ;  he  could  repudiate  me 
and  appropriate  my  possessions 
at  any  moment.  Yet  he  has  al- 
ways accounted  to  me  for  every 
dollar :  he  is  trustee  at  this  mo- 
ment of  vast  accumulations,  re- 
invested at  handsome  prospective 
profits ;  and,  in  short,  has  hitherto 
been  always  on  the  square  with 
me,  though  he  may  have  behaved 
to  the  bank  and  its  creditors  like 
a  scoundrel." 

Leslie  sat  thoughtful  and  speech- 
less. With  the  money  that  this 
man  could  repay,  the  load  of  the 
bank's  liabilities  would  be  so  light- 
ened, that  Moray,  were  he  indeed 
alive,  might  have  come  home  again 
the  master  of  Glenconan  —  that 
Grace  might  have  become  his  own 
wife  to-morrow,  with  easy  mind 
and  a  comfortable  income. 

Too  late  !  Too  late  !  This 
infernal  swindler,  and  such  as  he, 
had  been  the  death  of  a  man  who 
was  worth  ten  thousand  of  him, 
and  wrecked  the  future  which 
might  have  been  so  bright  and 
prosperous. 

Smith,  or  Mr  Mungo  Campbell, 
talked  or  "  maundered  "  on.  He 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the 
presence  of  his  father  -  confessor, 
and  was  following  out  the  train 
of  his  thoughts.  He  was  un- 
conscious that  in  talking  to  the 
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kind-hearted  stranger  who  had 
been  his  sick-nurse,  he  was  play- 
ing within  reach  of  the  claws  of 
a  tiger  ;  for  Leslie  for  the  time 
had  wellnigh  lost  his  self-control, 
and  was  struggling  with  passions 
that  almost  maddened  him. 

"  How  can  we  explain  those  in- 
consistencies of  moral  character  ?  " 
proceeded  Mr  "Smith,"  indulging 
his  metaphysical  speculations  on 
the  brink  of  the  invisible  abyss. 
"And  yet  it  is  stranger  still  v  to 
think,  looking  back,  how  I  could 
ever  have  lowered  myself  to  such 
depths  of  rascality.  Would  you 
know  what  I  suffered  in  slipping 
down  the  hill  1  God  forbid  that 
you  should  ever  learn  it  by  ex- 
perience. According  to  the  classics, 
the  descent  to  Avernus  is  easy ; 
but  the  Bible  says  that  the  ways 
of  transgressors  are  hard.  And 
the  Bible  morality,  as  usual,  has 
the  best  of  it.  They  tell  you  I 
was  the  vilest  of  hypocrites  when 
I  gave  my  money  to  churches  and 
charities.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I 
delighted  in  doing  generous  actions 
for  their  own  sake ;  and  if  I  con- 
fess that  I  was  in  too  great  haste 
to  grow  rich,  still  I  believe  I  should 
have  sanctified  my  fortune  to  good 
works  when  I  had  amassed  it,  and 
might  have  died  in  the  odour  of 
benevolence,  like  a  Peabody  or  a 
Sir  Joseph  Mason.  It  was  a 
headlong  race  against  Time,  and 
Time  won  it  by  a  neck  or  so.  That 
is  God's  own  truth ;  and  so  may 
God  help  me,  for  He  only  knows 
how  I  have  suffered  !  " 

And  then,  worn  out  by  agitation 
and  weakened  by  recent  illness, 
the  fugitive  director  dropped  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  broke  down 
in  a  storm  of  sobs  and  tears. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. — PENITENT   AND    CONFESSOR. 


Ralph  would  have  been  soft  as 
warm  wax  to  the  weeping  of  a 
woman,  and  it  was  almost  worse 
with  him  when  he  saw  this  man 
crushed  down  under  the  weight  of 
his  sins  and  sorrows.  His  indigna- 
tion was  hot  as  ever ;  his  anger 
was  already  half  disarmed.  If 
the  sinner  should  prove  his  peni- 
tence by  making  ample  atonement, 
why,  he  would  try  to  forgive  him, 
as  he  trusted  that  God  might. 

"  Do  you  fancy  I  have  been  the 
happier,"  said  Smith,  exciting  him- 
self again,  "that  I  have  kept  my 
person  out  of  the  clutches  of  the 
law,  and  saved  my  treasure  as 
well  ? — my  treasure  ! "  and  in  the 
way  in  which  he  uttered  the  word 
there  was  a  world  of  commentary 
on  the  text  that  all  we  most  covet 
is  vanity. 

Ralph  saw  his  opportunity  and 
seized  it.  "  Assuredly  not ;  what 
can  all  your  money  profit  you  1 
more  than  a  millionaire,  and  a 
hunted  fugitive  going  about  with 
a  price  on  your  head  and  a  slight 
disguise  that  may  slip  from  you 
again,  as  circumstances  have 
stripped  it  from  you  now  !  So 
little  do  I  fancy  it,  that  I  believe 
no  man  could  do  you  a  greater 
kindness  than  by  persuading  your 
better  judgment  that  it  would 
be  best  to  go  straight  back  to 
Scotland." 

The  instincts  of  self-preservation 
are  strong,  especially  when  they 
have  been  ingrained  as  the  habits 
of  one's  life.  With  the  lights  of 
semi-insanity  flickering  in  his  eyes, 
Smith  looked  at  Ralph  with  a 
glance  of  furtive  suspicion.  "  You 
are  thinking  already  of  going  back 
from  your  word ;  you  mean  to 
betray  me  into  the  hands  of  my 
enemies." 

And   he   paced   the   deck   with 


short  irregular  strides,  swinging 
his  arms  about,  and  muttering 
sullenly  to  himself.  'Another 
man  might  have  been  sorely 
tempted  to  give  him  up,  and 
might  have  justified  the  breach 
of  promise  by  specious  casuistry. 
Like  Herod,  Ralph  might  have 
said  to  himself,  "I  have  given 
a  hasty  pledge;  but  have  I  any 
right  to  hold  myself  to  it,  con- 
sidering the  interests  that  are 
affected?"  But  Ralph  had  no  idea 
of  tampering  with  evil  that  good 
might  come,  and  it  was  his  prin- 
ciple that  honesty  was  the  best 
policy  in  all  circumstances. 

"  A  man  of  honour  has  only  his 
word,  and  I  don't  go  back  from 
mine,  even  when 

"  Even  when  you  are  dealing 
with  a  scoundrel  steeped  in  dis- 
honour to  the  lips?" 

"  I  did  not  say  so,  nor  did  I 
mean  it  altogether.  I  see  you 
have  suffered  intensely,  Mr  Camp- 
bell. Nevertheless,  you  will  for- 
give my  saying  that  I  know  you 
too  little  to  judge  how  far  your 
penitence  may  be  sincere.  But 
this  I  do  know,  that  no  man,  sit- 
uated as  you  are,  had  ever  a  grand- 
er opportunity  of  retrieving  great 
part  of  the  misery  he  has  helped 
to  cause.  May  I  ask,"  he  added, 
abruptly,  "  what  scheme  of  life 
you  have  sketched  out  for  your- 
self,— what  are  your  immediate 
intentions  in  wandering  like  the 
wandering  Jew  1 " 

Smith  looked  at  him  in  surprise, 
and  broke  out  bitterly.  "Need  you 
ask  about  my  future  1  Of  course  it 
is  a  blank  ;  and  as  for  my  immediate 
objects,  I  do  not  know  that  they 
greatly  concern  you.  But  forgive 
me ;  I  am  wrong,  and  I  forget  my 
debt  to  you.  As  I  have  told  so 
much,  I  may  tell  you  more;  and 
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after  all,  what  does  it  all  matter  1 
I  consulted  doctors  in  Spain  :  they 
warned  me  that  I  was  threatened 
by  consumption,  that  one  lung  was 
seriously  affected  already.  They 
said  that  my  best  chance  was  pro- 
longed residence  in  some  tropical 
climate ;  and  it  struck  me  I  might 
try  Java,  where  I  should  be  little 
likely  to  meet  with  old  acquaint- 
ances. People  say  it  is  a  paradise 
too ;  if  so,  it  was  my  only  chance 
of  getting  a  glimpse  at  heaven." 

There  was  so  much  of  sadness 
and  of  despair  in  his  tone,  that  for 
the  moment  other  considerations 
were  swallowed  up  in  Ralph's  com- 
passion. It  was  for  Campbell's  own 
sake,  not  for  that  of  the  Morays — 
if  they  were  alive — that  he  pled 
with  the  fugitive  earnestly  and  elo- 
quently. 

"You  may  yet  see  another 
heaven  than  the  Spice  Islands,  if 
you  will  only  listen  while  still  there 
is  time.  The  door  of  retreat,  the 
way  of  noble  reparation,  is  still 
open  to  you.  But  should  you  shut 
the  door  now,  with  your  own  hand 
and  with  your  eyes  open,  the  suffer- 
ings that  have  aged  you  and  broken 
you  ere  now,  will  be  nothing  to 
those  you  will  endure  for  the  mo- 
ment. I  speak  it  solemnly,  and 
I  know  what  I  am  saying.  The 
heaven  you  are  seeking  in  the 
Dutch  settlements  will  be  the  sure 
foretaste  of  hell." 

Mr  Leslie,  it  will  be  admitted, 
had  put  the  case  pretty  strongly, 
and  he  walked  away,  leaving  his 
words  to  work.  He  guessed  shrewd- 
ly at  the  other  man's  nature  and 
feelings.  He  knew  that  after  all 
Campbell  had  gone  through,  the 
feeling  that  he  might  be  at  the 
crisis  of  his  fate  would  weigh  with 
him  more  than  anything.  For 
long  he  had  resigned  himself  to 
hopeless  despondency.  Ralph  had 
shown  him  that  there  were  still 
glimmerings  of  hope  which  might 


brighten  into  comfort  again  or  be 
quenched  in  despair.  And  he  be- 
lieved that  "  Smith  "  would  feel  all 
depended  on  his  present  decision. 

Nor  did  those  shrewd  calcula- 
tions deceive  him.  After  an  anx- 
ious half-hour,  his  penitent  came 
up  more  cheerful  than  he  had  seen 
him  before.  He  spoke  humbly  and 
quietly,  yet  with  more  of  the  air 
of  an  equal ;  and  the  prospect  of 
retracing  his  steps  had  taken  some 
of  the  stoop  out  of  his  shoulder^. 

"  I  am  likely  to  owe  you  some- 
thing more  than  my  life,  Mr  Les- 
lie. I  have  come  to  you  for  ad- 
vice, or  rather  for  instructions. 
I  put  myself  absolutely  in  your 
hands." 

"  Let  me  understand  you,"  said 
Ralph,  speaking  very  quickly,  and 
vainly  struggling  to  repress  his 
emotions.  "You  really  mean  to 
act  as  I  shall  counsel  you  1 " 

"  Can  you  look  in  my  face,  Mr 
Leslie,  and  doubt  it  ?  Can  you  be 
so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  your 
prescriptions  have  done  me  good 
already.  You  are  a  tender  sick- 
nurse,  as  I  know  well ;  but  believe 
me,  you  are  a  better  doctor  for  the 
mind  diseased  than  for  the  body. 
My  mind,  such  as  it  is,  is  made  up. 
I  go  ashore  at  Penang ;  I  go  back 
to  Glasgow ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the 
best  pledge  of  my  sincerity,  that  in 
so  doing  I  sacrifice  my  life.  The 
air  of  a  Scotch  jail  is  scarcely  like- 
ly to  be  so  beneficial  for  a  con- 
sumptive as  the  breath  of  the 
cinnamon  and  nutmeg  groves  of 
the  South." 

What  Campbell  said  was  ex- 
tremely natural;  yet,  after  all,  it 
was  an  unpleasant  way  of  putting 
it.  It  made  Leslie  act  the  exe- 
cutioner, as  well  as  the  confessor 
and  the  judge,  and  sentence  the 
victim  before  him  to  slow  but 
certain  death. 

Leslie  might  have  hesitated,  but 
he  would  not  have  drawn  back. 
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He  had  no  idea  at  any  cost  of 
compromising  with  what  was  right, 
and  that  Campbell  was  taking  the 
right  course  was  evident.  But 
had  he  felt  serious  embarrassment, 
Campbell  would  have  come  to  the 
rescue. 

"And  should  I  die  in  prison,  or 
in  shame  and  destitution,  I  shall 
be  more  grateful  to  you  for  your 
advice,  than  for  your  help  in  the 
cabin  below  here.  We  understand 
each  other,  and  no  more  need  be 
said." 

On  second  thoughts,  however,  it 
struck  our  friend  that  something 
more  ought  to  be  said.  He  knew 
little  of  Campbell,  and  had  no 
strong  faith  in  sudden  conversions. 
That  Campbell  was  sincere  at  the 
present  moment  he  could  not 
doubt ;  he  said  that  were  a  de- 
tective to  turn  up  with  a  pair  of 
handcuffs,  the  culprit  would  stretch 
out  his  hands  with  satisfaction. 
But  once  ashore  on  the  wharves  of 
Penang,  exchanging  the  close  con- 
finement of  the  ship  for  the  bustle 
of  successful  traffic,  beyond  the 
reach  of  Leslie's  presence  and  in- 
fluence, the  good  resolutions  might 
vanish  like  the  visions  of  an  ugly 
dream,  and  this  slippery  customer 
might  slip  through  their  fingers. 
Where  so  very  much  was  at  stake, 
it  might  be  safer  to  communicate 
with  the  colonial  police ;  and  yet, 
in  the  circumstances,  such  a  course 
was  not  only  ungenerous  but  actu- 
ally out  of  the  question. 

Here  again  the  intelligent  "  Mr 
Smith,"  his  faculties  sharpened  by 
penitence  and  gratitude,  helped 
his  preserver  out  of  the  dilemma. 
Having  repeatedly  marked  Ralph's 
eyes  reflectively  fixed  upon  him, 
and  as  quickly  diverted  again  on 
being  observed,  on  one  of  these 
occasions  Smith  walked  straight 
up  to  him. 

"Thanks  to  you,  Mr  Leslie,  I 
am  in  so  much  better  spirits,  that 


were  it  not  a  piece  of  imperti- 
nence, I  might  say,  '  A  penny  for 
your  thoughts.'  Though,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  I  can  guess  them. 
You  have  been  puzzling  yourself 
as  to  what  is  to  be  done  about  me 
when  we  arrive  at  Penang." 

Ralph  blushed  and  stammered, 
but  could  not  deny  the  impeach- 
ment. 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  you 
must  do.  You  must  trust  every- 
thing to  me  :  for  the  best  of 
reasons, — that  you  cannot  help 
yourself,  not  to  speak  of  your 
being  fast  tied  by  your  promise. 
Say  you  deliver  me  to  the  officers ; 
and  as  there  are  no  warrants  out 
against  me  in  the  Settlement,  I 
doubt  whether  you  can  do  it. 
Say  you  detain  me  and  have  my 
identity  proved,  and  send  me  back 
to  Scotland  in  custody.  Cui  bono  ? 
You  see,  I  remember  something 
of  the  humanities  I  picked  up  at 
Glasgow  High  School.  I  should 
be  punished,  no  doubt ;  but  the 
bank  would  get  no  pecuniary  pro- 
fit thereby.  You  could  not  betray 
the  financial  confidences  I  placed 
in  you ;  and  if  you  could,  each 
dollar  of  my  American  invest- 
ments is  in  the  name  of  Van 
Swindel,  my  wife's  nephew.  But 
leave  me  free  to  go  and  give  my- 
self up  :  I  swear  that  I  shall  start 
by  the  first  packet;  that  I  shall 
make  a  clean  breast  of  all  my  de- 
linquencies to  the  liquidators  ;  and 
that  I  shall  strip  myself  of  my 
last  shilling  for  their  benefit.  The 
only  possible  hitch  —  you  see,  I 
play  all  my  cards  down  on  the 
table — the  only  possible  hitch  is 
that  Van  Swindel  should  prove 
recalcitrant.  But  judging  by  the 
past,  I  may  count  on  that  eccen- 
tric honesty  of  his;  and,  in  any 
case,  nobody  can  influence  him 
but  I.  That  is  the  situation,  Mr 
Leslie.  What  do  you  say  1 " 

Leslie   had    grasped   the   situa- 
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tion  while  Campbell  was  defining 
it.  If  he  had  any  misgivings  it 
would  have  been  a  mistake  to 
show  them ;  but  now  he  felt  few 
or  none. 

"  I  take  your  word  of  honour, 
Mr  Campbell ;  and  I  leave  every- 
thing to  your  honour  and  con- 
science. You  are  bound  over  now 
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to  honesty  by  such  tremendous 
penalties,  that  it  is  far  more  your 
affair  than  mine  or  that  of  my 
friends.  And  I  am  assured  that, 
as  we  say  in  Scotland,  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  come  and  gone, 
you  will  die  the  honest  man  that 
you  used  to  be,  and  hold  your  head 
high  hereafter  if  not  here." 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. — MISS   MORAY'S    IRISH   CHAMPION. 


We  are  doomed  to  endure  much 
needless  misery — none  the  less  real 
that  it  is  so  absolutely  gratuitous. 
Leslie  had  had  fair  reason  for  the 
apprehensions  that  had  made  his 
voyage  to  the  South  a  prolongation 
of  torments.  But  landing  at  Pe- 
nang,  he  learned,  to  his  delight, 
that  the  terrible  telegram  had  been 
absolutely  baseless.  The  matter 
for  it  had  been  traced  to  some 
Dutchman  at  Sarambang,  eager  to 
do  an  injury  to  the  Sumatra  Com- 
pany. If  the  sender  in  any  degree 
believed  in  his  news,  the  wish  must 
have  been  father  to  the  thought, 
for  at  the  time  things  at  Sanga 
were  tolerably  tranquil.  The  im- 
mediate relief  was  immense ;  second 
thoughts  in  the  reaction  of  feeling 
were  less  satisfactory.  For  the 
Company's  agents  at  Penang  had 
received  recent  and  more  reliable 
news  which  told  that  troubles  were 
brewing  in  the  Settlement.  The 
Resident  was  sanguine  that  they 
could  be  easily  repressed ;  but  he 
talked  of  a  trip  to  Sarambang,  that 
he  might  seek  a  personal  interview 
with  the  Sultan. 

As  Leslie  could  not  borrow  the 
wings  of  a  bird,  he  had  to  make 
arrangements  as  to  his  passage. 
Meantime,  as  we  have  the  advan- 
tage of  him,  and  can  transport  our- 
selves to  the  scene  of  his  anxieties, 
we  may  follow  the  fortunes  of 
Moray  and  his  daughter. 

Moray's  first  letters,  as  it  may 


be  remembered,  were  full  of  hope. 
He  saw  cause  to  disbelieve  in  a 
great  future  for  the  Settlement. 
It  was  no  Poyais  scheme,  no 
"  wild-cat  "  speculation,  like  the 
Eden  of  General  Scadder.  But 
he  foresaw  considerable  trouble 
before  arriving  at  the  ends  to- 
wards which  he  was  determined 
to  push  forward  resolutely.  For 
himself,  he  had  braced  all  his  en- 
ergies to  a  work  which  he  confi- 
dently counted  on  accomplishing. 
In  this  beginning  of  a  new  life  he 
had  regained  his  former  spirits. 
The  days  that  had  been  dragging 
by  so  wearily  before  he  left  Eng- 
land, were  wellnigh  forgotten  with 
the  slow  liquidation  of  the  Bank 
claims.  He  had  left  means  for 
meeting  all  probable  calls;  and  the 
loss  of  the  fortune  he  had  passed  a 
lifetime  in  amassing  was  already 
fading  from  his  memory.  He  had 
his  daughter  with  him — new  in- 
terests were  opening  before  him, 
with  higher  aims  than  mere  trad- 
ing profits  and  personal  aggrandise- 
ment. When  he  had  tried  his  hand 
at  philanthropy  among  the  masses 
of  Eastern  London,  though  with  a 
full  purse  and  practically  unlimited 
credit,  he  had  been  but  one  in  a 
great  army  of  workers — if  not  a 
mere  private  in  the  ranks,  at  most 
a  non-commissioned  officer.  Now 
he  was  a  politician,  a  statesman, 
an  autocratic  administrator,  ruling 
a  little  Principality  numbering 
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some  80,000  souls.  Nor,  with  the 
example  of  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak 
before  him,  need  his  influence  be 
limited  to  the  Company's  domain. 
He  might  and  he  would  put  down 
piracy;  he  would  send  messages 
of  peace  and  goodwill  among  his 
weaker,  though  warlike,  neigh- 
bours ;  he  might  do  much  to  ac- 
celerate the  process  of  civilisation 
that  had  been  barely  begun  in  the 
Sultanate  of  Sarambang.  With 
those  prospects  of  usefulness  open- 
ing before  him,  coloured  by  a  no- 
ble if  an  unavowed  ambition,  per- 
haps Moray,  settling  down  in  his 
residential  seat  at  Sanga,  was  hap- 
pier than  ever  he  had  been  before. 

His  first  impressions  were  only 
confirmed  on  further  acquaintance. 
Coal  and  copper  mines  had  already 
begun  to  be  wrought ;  and  it  was 
certain  they  must  soon  yield  re- 
munerative returns.  Chinese  im- 
migrants were  already  swinging 
the  cradles  at  the  gold  -  washings 
with  very  satisfactory  results. 
But  the  real  wealth  of  the  Settle- 
ment was  in  the  climate  and  the 
teeming  richness  of  the  soil,  wher- 
ever the  jungle  and  the  forest  had 
been  cleared  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  its  tributaries.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  spice -groves  that 
scented  the  air,  the  natives  were 
busy  already  in  the  sugar  and  the 
cotton  plantations,  which  stretch- 
ed in  glossy  or  snowy  shrub- 
beries over  alluvial  soil,  fertil- 
ised by  immemorial  accumulations 
of  leaf -mould.  And  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  security  his  prede- 
cessor had  already  created,  little 
clusters  of  dwellings  had  been 
rising  everywhere  on  piles  in 
shady  nooks  and  angles  along  the 
river,  with  the  rickety  landing- 
places  of  planks,  from  which  the 
cultivators  shipped  their  produce. 

So  far,  all  was  satisfactory.  The 
people  were  naturally  well  disposed 
to  a  Government  which  gave  them 
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the  unaccustomed  blessings  of  peace 
and  plenty.  They  could  sow  their 
seed  with  easy  minds,  now  that 
they  were  sure  of  harvests  and  of 
markets  for  the  harvests :  they 
could  lie  down  in  quiet  under 
their  bamboo  roofs,  with  no  fear 
that  the  village  might  be  in  a 
blaze  before  morning.  So  far, 
then,  all  was  well;  nevertheless 
Mr  Moray  soon  discovered  that 
this  very  tranquillity  held  the 
germs  of  trouble  for  him.  He 
had  to  master  the  politics  of  the 
Settlement  for  himself ;  for  though 
his  subordinates  might  be  honest, 
they  were  certainly  dull.  Happily 
he  knew  nearly  enough  of  the 
Malay  language  to  be  able  to 
communicate  with  his  copper- 
coloured  subjects ;  at  all  events, 
he  knew  more  than  enough  to 
make  it  impossible  for  interpreters 
to  play  tricks  with  him.  And 
speedily  he  began  to  find  that 
in  what  he  had  fancied  a  com- 
fortable seat,  there  were  thorns 
thrusting  themselves  through  the 
cushions.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
robber  -  tribes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood doubly  resented  the  new 
prosperity  of  the  Sanga  folks. 
In  the  first  place,  they  were  very 
naturally  jealous ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  they  were  furious  at  being 
restrained  from  their  prescriptive 
rights  of  reiving  and  pillage. 
More  than  once  or  twice  they 
had  tried  the  old  familiar  game; 
each  time  the  gallant  Chamberlain 
had  beaten  them  back  or  baffled 
them.  The  death  of  the  firm 
English  chief  had  given  them 
fresh  courage ;  and  they  had  been 
eager  to  profit  by  the  interregnum. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  Europeans  and  native  princes 
as  well,  all  ready  to  utilise  their 
discontent.  The  Sultan  of  Sar- 
ambang was  still  friendly  :  he  had 
a  heavy  stake,  as  has  been  said, 
in  the  wellbeing  of  the  Company. 
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But  the  Sultan  of  Sarambang  was 
a  weak  oriental,  and  oriental  man- 
ners prevailed  at  his  Court.  He 
had  a  baker's  dozen  of  brothers ; 
and  as  he  knew  very  well,  any 
one  of  the  cadets  of  his  house 
would  have  gladly  poisoned  or 
assassinated  him.  He  had  not 
the  nerve  for  a  cleansing  of  the 
palace,  or  a  domestic  coup  d'etat, 
which  would  have  effectually 
quenched  the  malevolence  in  a 
"  blood  -  bath."  Astute  foreign 
traders,  presumed  to  be  in  the 
Dutch  interest,  were  intriguing 
with  the  malcontent  faction  and 
subsidising  it.  The  malcontents 
were  in  intimate  relations  with 
the  tribes  of  discomfited  pirates, 
already  weighing  the  chances  of 
a  successful  descent  upon  Sanga ; 
and  these  tribes  in  their  turn  were 
believed  to  be  in  communication 
with  the  scattered  inhabitants  of 
the  forests  of  Sanga,  who  had 
gained  nothing  as  yet  by  the 
English  annexation,  but  who  were 
restrained  from  their  favourite 
pursuits  of  robbery,  fire-raising, 
and  head-hunting. 

That  was  the  situation  as  Moray 
saw  it  in  a  month,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  he  was  not  far  from  the 
truth. 

He  thought  matters  over  delib- 
erately, and  promptly  made  up  his 
mind.  Like  the  stoker  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi steamer  in  the  wild  Western 
ballad,  he  saw  that  "  his  duty  was 
a  dead-sure  thing,"  and  thencefor- 
ward nothing  could  turn  him  from 
his  purpose.  Nevertheless,  already 
he  painfully  realised  that  the  sweets 
of  his  new  post  were  to  be  mingled 
with  bitters.  He  had  to  break 
what  she  would  regard  as  bitterly 
bad  news  to  his  daughter,  and  steel 
himself  against  her  prayers  and  her 
tears.  She  had  come  with  him  to 
this  barbarous  country  at  the  back 
of  the  world,  on  the  tacit  under- 
standing that  they  were  not  to  be 
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separated.  But  now  his  duty  tore 
them  apart :  there  was  no  help 
for  it.  When  he  told  her  that  he 
must  make  an  expedition  immedi- 
ately to  Sarambang,  and  that  he 
must  go  alone  and  leave  her  be- 
hind;— to  the  girl,  who  was  already 
beginning  to  give  herself  over  to 
the  sensuous  influences  of  the 
balmy  air,  the  soft  beauties  of  na- 
ture, and  the  tropical  bien-etre,  it 
was  like  a  flash  of  lightning  out  of 
a  cloudless  sky.  She  would  haye 
cared  little  could  she  have  accom- 
panied him  ;  but  on  that  point  he 
was  adamant,  and  she  could  not 
gainsay  his  arguments. 

"  Do  not  pain  me  needlessly, 
Grace,  by  saying  more.  God 
knows  how  gladly  I  would  take 
you  with  me !  Had  the  Company's 
steamer  been  here,  I  might  possibly 
have  done  so.  As  it  is,  it  is  utterly 
out  of  the  question.  There  is  no 
accommodation  for  an  English  lady 
in  these  native  boats — and  from  a 
native  boat  you  must  land  at  Sar- 
ambang ;  and  I  would  never  take 
my  daughter  to  a  barbarous  Court." 

Put  to  her  in  that  way,  Grace 
could  say  no  more;  and  by  this 
time  she  knew  her  father  too  well 
to  insist.  .But  he  was  bound,  be- 
sides, to  say  something  of  the  rea- 
sons for  his  going ;  and  soften  them 
down  as  he  might,  they  were  far 
from  reassuring.  The  very  fact 
that  he  left  her  alone,  argued  his 
apprehension  of  some  urgent  dan- 
ger. Not  that  Grace  thought  very 
much  of  herself, — and  indeed  she 
was  too  innocent  to  apprehend  the 
worst.  On  the  contrary,  trying  to 
forget  herself  and  her  fears,  she 
set  herself  to  cheer  her  father. 

"  Don't  make  yourself  needlessly 
uneasy  about  me,  papa.  I  daresay 
I  shall  get  on  very  well  in  your 
absence.  I  would  come  out  with 
you,  you  know,  and  I  am  very 
glad  that  I  came." 

But  though  both  Grace  and  her 
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father  wore  brave  faces,  it  was  all 
they  could  do  to  bear  up  before  the 
separation.  No  one  of  his  warlike 
ancestors  had  given  proof  of  greater 
courage  than  Glenconan,  when, 
with  a  set  face  that  was  pale  as 
resolute,  he  stepped  into  the  great 
proa  that  was  to  carry  him  to 
Sarambang.  As  for  Grace,  she 
had  bidden  him  farewell  before 
breaking  down ;  she  had  stood 
waving  her  hand  and  her  handker- 
chief as  long  as  the  little  fleet  was 
in  sight — for  his  own  boat  was 
escorted  by  sundry  others,  all  of 
them  armed  to  the  teeth  ;  and  then, 
in  a  storm  of  sobs  and  tears,  she 
had  hurried  up  to  the  roof  of  the 
Residency.  Had  she  had  any 
thoughts  but  for  a  single  man,  she 
might  have  taken  comfort  from 
the  looks  of  the  native  guards,  who 
seemed  to  understand  her  desola- 
tion and  sympathise  with  it.  After- 
wards, indeed,  she  recalled  their 
demeanour  to  some  purpose.  From 
the  roof,  she  followed  the  fleet  with 
tearful  eyes,  as  it  was  propelled  by 
the  sturdy  strokes  of  the  sweeps, 
round  the  reaches  of  the  winding 
river.  She  seemed  to  see  a  happy 
omen,  as  it  slid,  comparatively 
smoothly,  over  the  seething  bar ; 
and  still  she  watched  it  as,  stand- 
ing out  to  sea,  it  steered  its  course 
for  the  dim  western  headland. 
The  taper  masts  and  yards  were 
covered  with  light  clouds  of  bil- 
lowy matting ;  the  sails  filled  slow- 
ly to  a  favouring  breeze ;  and  at  last 
it  melted  away  in  the  distance,  like 
a  flight  of  butterflies  flickering  in 
the  sunset. 

She  went  to  bed  to  weep,  and 
toss,  and  wear  the  night  away  with 
broken  prayers.  Never  had  she 
dreamed  of  feeling  so  utterly  des- 
olate, so  absolutely  unprotected. 
"Oh,  if  Ralph  were  only  here!" 
she  moaned  to  herself  again  and 
again ;  and  little  did  she  fancy  that 
very  day  Ralph  had  been  chafing 


on  the  wharves  of  Penang  and 
cursing  the  channel  that  separated 
them.  She  saw  the  night  through 
with  those  broken  prayers,  and  she 
rose  from  the  bed  next  morning  a 
different  girl.  Not  that  her  very 
natural  apprehensions  were  calmed. 
On  the  contrary,  she  realised  more 
clearly  than  before  the  dangers  that 
might  threaten  her,  and  very  likely 
she  exaggerated  them.  But  she 
had  all  the  pluck  of  the  soldiers  of 
her  race,  whose  spirits  had  risen 
naturally  in  critical  circumstances. 
She  wished  from  the  very  bottom 
of  her  heart  that  she  were  a  man, 
— though  that,  unfortunately,  was 
past  praying  for.  Being  a  woman, 
however,  she  might  do  what  no 
man  could  do  so  well,  and  use  her 
helplessness  as  a  shield  against 
possible  dangers.  As  she  had  said 
in  the  letter  to  her  friend  Julia, 
she  believed  in  the  chivalry  of  the 
Malays :  well,  she  would  put  it 
to  the  proof,  and  do  her  utmost 
to  assure  their  loyalty.  Then,  if 
troubles  should  break  out  when 
her  father  was  away,  she  might 
animate  the  garrison  in  the  defence 
of  the  Settlement. 

Though  she  had  set  herself  dili- 
gently to  the  study  of  the  Malay 
grammar,  as  yet  she  had  got  no 
further  than  its  A  B  0.  But  she 
was  one  of  those  women  whose  looks 
and  smiles  say  much  ;  and  she  had, 
moreover,  a  feminine  interpreter 
in  whom  she  could  trust.  Moray, 
after  mature  reflection,  had  decid- 
ed on  not  hampering  his  daughter 
with  an  English  maid.  But  they 
had  picked  up  a  Chinese  polyglot 
at  Penang,  who  spoke  broken  Eng- 
lish fairly  well,  and  was  much  more 
fluent  in  the  Malay  tongue.  Al- 
ready the  girl  had  become  fondly 
attached  to  her  young  mistress. 
And  now  Grace  and  her  almond- 
eyed  suivaiUe,  who  followed  her 
like  a  shadow,  were  to  be  seen 
playing  the  parts  of  Eveline  Be- 
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renger  and  Rose  Flammock  before 
the  defence  of  the  Garde  Dolour- 
euse.  Indeed  there  was  a  sinister 
resemblance  in  the  circumstances 
which  more  than  once  suggested 
itself  to  Grace.  The  part,  be  it  re- 
membered, seemed  to  come  natur- 
ally enough  to  Miss  Moray.  The 
daughter  of  the  governor  had  al- 
ways appeared  to  the  Malay  sol- 
diers as  a  bright-humoured  being 
from  another  world.  And  now, 
what  with  her  winning  smiles  and 
kindly  words — what  with  largesses 
of  food  and  fruits  and  liquor, — 
there  was  hardly  a  man  of  them 
who  might  not  have  been  easily 
intoxicated  into  running  amok  for 
the  sake  of  her  beautiful  eyes. 
She  had  done  well  in  losing  no 
time  in  taking  her  precautions  and 
using  the  only  weapons  she  could 
handle.  There  were  spies  in  the 
Settlement  in  the  pay  of  the  Com- 
pany's enemies ;  and  the  news  of 
the  Resident's  departure  with  good 
part  of  his  fighting  force,  spread 
like  wildfire  among  the  many  who 
were  nearly  interested  in  it. 

The  late  Colonel  Chamberlain 
had  been  a  strong  man ;  but  so 
much  could  not  be  said  for  his 
secretary  and  chief  subordinate. 
Mr  Briggs,  no  doubt,  was  an  ex- 
cellent man  of  business,  and  would 
have  made  a  capital  confidential 
clerk  in  the  City.  He  was  honest 
as  the  day,  and  thoroughly  at  home 
in  the  mysteries  of  book-keeping 
and  bills  of  lading.  He  had  drift- 
ed from  Alexandria  southwards  to 
Singapore,  and  so  on  to  Sumatra ; 
but  he  was  as  much  abroad  in  those 
islands  of  the  South  as  a  Malay 
might  be  on  the  roof  of  a  metro- 
politan omnibus.  Grace  lost  pa- 
tience altogether  with  the  smug  and 
kindly  little  gentleman,  who  was 
always  overpoweringly  civil,  and 
who  would  have  been  paternal  had 
she  permitted  it.  He  lived  in  each 
day  as  if  there  need  be  no  to-mor- 
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row.  He  never  seemed  to  see  an 
inch  beyond  his  small  snub  nose ; 
and  he  did  his  work  thoroughly, 
conscientiously,  and  well,  like  an 
entomologist  peering  after  beetles, 
who  looked  at  life  through  the 
lens  of  a  microscope.  He  was  left 
as  acting  Resident,  as  managing 
director — all  the  rest  of  it.  After 
all,  he  was  not  only  the  senior 
Englishman,  but  the  best  educated 
man  in  the  Settlement ;  and  Moray, 
who  hoped  that  everything  was 
safe  till  his  return,  could  hardly 
help  himself.  With  much  search- 
ing of  heart,  he  had  confided  his 
unprotected  daughter  to  the  special 
care  of  Mr  Briggs  ;  and  the  worthy 
little  clerk  had  undertaken  the 
charge  as  he  would  have  under- 
taken any  other  duty  in  the  routine 
of  his  engagements. 

For  a  week  or  so  after  her 
father's  departure,  all  had  gone 
well,  and  nothing  had  occurred  to 
increase  her  anxieties.  Shaking 
herself  gradually  free  of  her  fears, 
as  she  began  to  hope  for  his  speedy 
return,  she  was  sauntering  on  the 
little  lawn  between  the  Residency 
and  the  river  late  one  evening,  and 
in  more  buoyant  spirits  than  usual. 
The  serene  beauty  of  the  tropical 
night — the  stars  that  had  already 
begun  to  flash  and  sparkle,  though 
the  sun  had  scarcely  gone  down 
in  a  blaze  of  crimson — the  silent 
sweep  of  the  great  bats  through 
the  scented  air — the  droning  hum 
of  the  broad  -  winged  beetles, — all 
contributed  to  soothe  her.  Where 
everything  was  so  peaceful  in  the 
star  -  spangled  twilight,  it  seemed 
impossible  that  there  could  be 
trouble  impending.  Yet  she  might 
have  remembered  that  nature,  like 
man,  may  wear  a  mask,  and  that 
in  the  dusky  solitudes  of  those 
silent  woods  were  venomous  ser- 
pents and  prowling  jaguars. 

A  rustling  in  the  bushes  near 
may  have  reminded  her  of  the  fact. 
3  c 
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She  started  with  a  half-suppressed 
shriek  ;  for  though  a  brave  girl, 
she  was  but  a  woman  after  all, 
and  besides,  there  might  be  very 
real  danger.  She  was  but  partially 
reassured,  when  a  man,  and  a  white 
man,  stepped  out  of  the  shrubs. 
She  knew  him,  as  she  knew  by 
sight  the  few  Europeans  in  Sanga ; 
and  this  "  Sergeant "  Rafferty,  as 
he  was  styled,  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  them.  She  had 
spoken  more  than  once  to  the  man, 
and  made  sundry  inquiries  about 
him,  for  he  had  rather  interested 
her.  There  had  been  a  good  deal 
of  romance  in  his  career;  and  as 
he  said  himself,  the  divil  a  bit  of 
use  was  there  in  his  trying  to  keep 
his  sacrets,  for  they  would  always 
come  out  when  the  drink  went  in. 
The  drink  had  indeed  been  the  bane 
of  Mr  Rafferty,  who  might  other- 
wise have  been  a  creditable  member 
of  the  little  community.  As  he 
further  said,  it  was  the  drink  that 
had  tumbled  him  down-stairs  from 
a  dacent  position;  he  had  always 
holes  in  his  pockets,  so  that  the 
halfpence  would  be  for  iver  rowling 
out ;  it  was  the  drink  that  had 
brought  him  down  to  this  Sum- 
athra,  which  he  took  to  be  pretty 
near  at  the  bottom  of  the  world ; 
and  whether  he  was  to  lave  his 
bones  there  or  fall  any  farther, 
divil  a  one  of  him  either  knew  or 
greatly  cared.  In  fact,  neither 
knowing  nor  caring  summed  up 
his  character ;  but  he  had  the  in- 
valuable quality  under  present  cir- 
cumstances of  constitutional  intre- 
pidity or  recklessness. 

The  Sergeant  stepped  forward 
with  a  military  salute.  It  was 
noteworthy  that  the  man,  usually 
so  ready  to  talk,  waited  respect- 
fully for  the  lonely  young  lady  to 
address  him ;  for  in  spite  of  his 
foibles  and  vices,  Rafierty  was 
much  of  a  gentleman.  And  know- 
ing what  he  came  to  say,  he  be- 


haved far  more  respectfully  than 
if  she  had  been  under  the  escort  of 
her  father,  the  Resident,  who  had 
at  Sanga  almost  the  power  of  pit 
and  gallows  that  had  once  been 
possessed  by  his  forefathers  inGlen- 
conan. 

As  for  Grace,  she  had  no  fear  of 
him,  but  she  felt  a  foreboding  that 
he  was  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings. 
She  longed  to  know,  yet  dreaded 
to  ask  ;  and  seeing  what  was  pass- 
ing in  her  mind,  Rafierty  no  longer 
hesitated. 

"I  should  beg  you  to  pardon 
me,  me  lady,  for  staling  on  you 
unawares ;  but  sure  this  is  no  time 
for  standing  on  ceremony.  I  was 
bint  upon  spaking  without  them 
Malays  knowing  anytliing  of  it ; 
and  so  I  have  been  kaping  a  look- 
out upon  the  grass  here  from  a  bit 
of  a  boat  on  the  wather." 

"What  is  it?  Do  speak,  Mr 
Rafferty!" 

"And  sure,  miss,  what  else  would 
it  be  that  I  came  for?  But  don't 
you  be  botheriii'  and  making  your- 
self unaisy — it  may  be  little  after 
all.  I  know  nothing  of  that  jab- 
ber of  theirs,  bad  luck  to  it !  and 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  cry  out 
when  we're  hurt." 

It  was  a  very  Irish  piece  of 
comfort,  considering  that  the  man 
had  clearly  come  to  warn  her  of 
dangers  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  be  prevented.  It  appeared 
that  the  acute  Mr  Rafferty  had 
seen  reason  to  suspect  that  some- 
thing was  being  plotted  somewhere 
among  the  natives.  The  Malays 
of  the  Settlement  were  in  a  state 
of  excitement  which  they  took 
little  pains  to  conceal.  Scouts 
had  been  sent  up  the  river  in  the 
long,  snake-like  light  craft ;  mes- 
sengers had  been  coming  and  going 
through  the  jungles.  He  opined 
that  an  attack  was  threatened,  and 
he  greatly  doubted  whether  "  thim 
niggers  were  to  be  trusted,"  who 
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formed  the  staple  of  the  garri- 
son. 

Grace,  after  questioning  the  man, 
shared  his  alarms  and  his  doubts 
as  well.  The  Malays  had  seemed 
to  be  friendly  towards  herself ;  but 
nevertheless  they  might  be  anxious 
to  be  rid  of  their  European  mas- 
ters, and  have  an  understanding 
with  warriors  of  their  own  blood 
and  colour  who  might  be  threaten- 
ing Sanga  from  without.  With 
the  Resident  and  half  his  fighting 
force  away  they  could  hardly  have 
a  better  opportunity.  The  natural 
person  she  would  have  consulted 
in  such  an  emergency  was  Mr 
Briggs,  and  thinking  half  aloud, 
the  name  escaped  his  lips. 

"Is  it  Briggs  then?"  queried 
Mr  Rafferty,  in  tones  of  infinite 
contempt.  In  his  disgust  he  spat 
upon  the  ground,  and  forthwith 
became  covered  with  confusion. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  miss,  from 
the  very  bottom  of  my  heart ;  but 
if  I  had  thought  Briggs  had  any- 
thing bigger  than  the  sowl  of  a 
newly  hatched  chicken,  I  would 
never  have  come  to  you." 

Grace  could  not  help  smil- 
ing, her  anxiety  notwithstanding. 
If  she  did  not  say  so,  she  was 
much  of  Mr  Rafferty's  opinion, 
— though,  as  will  be  seen,  they 
did  the  little  man  injustice.  She 
rapidly  reviewed  the  situation  in 
her  mind.  If  an  attack  on  the 
place  were  really  intended,  she  felt 
that  the  sole  chance  of  safety  was 
in  the  loyalty  of  the  native  set- 
tlers. After  all,  they  had  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  Government 
which  promised  them  peace  as  well 
as  wealth. 

Rafferty  was  disposed  respect- 
fully to  differ. 

"  The  Lord,  He  knows  well  that 
they're  fond  enough  of  money, 
come  by  it  how  they  may.  But 
as  for  pace,  they  prefer  fighting 
to  it  any  day ;  and  why  wouldn't 
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they  ? "  he  added,  with  judicial  can- 
dour. "I  come  from  Tipperary 
myself,  and  I  like  them  none  the 
worse  for  that." 

Indeed,  Sergeant  Rafferty  was 
the  sort  of  man  who  would  have 
smoked  his  pipe  on  a  powder-bar- 
rel, and  found  the  situation  lend 
additional  flavour  to  his  tobacco. 
His  sole  idea  in  coming  to  Grace 
seemed  to  have  been  to  volunteer 
to  defend  her  and  the  Residency 
with  his  single  arm.  But  he  was 
open  to  conviction,  and  she  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  him  that  it 
was  improbable  that  any  single 
man  could  protect  four  sides  of  an 
extensive  square  against  assailants 
practically  innumerable. 

"  I  might  be  murdered,  sure 
enough — not  that  it  signifies  ;  but 
what  would  become  of  you  ?  Sowl 
of  the  blessed  St  Pathrick,  what 
will  we  do  thin,  at  all,  at  all  ? " 

"Will  you  do  what  I  ask  you, 
Rafferty  ? " 

"What  else  did  I  come  for? 
You  may  count  on  Jack  Rafferty, 
body  and  spirit,  till  your  father 
comes  back,  and  beyond  that." 

"  God  grant  he  might  come  back ! 
Well,  Rafferty,  you  know  where  to 
find  Matusin  ? " ' 

Matusin  was  one  of  the  former 
chiefs  of  Sanga,  and  now  occupied 
a  semi-official  position  as  head  man 
of  the  native  community.  In  short, 
it  was  through  Matusin  that  the 
Resident  directed  great  part  of  the 
domestic  politics. 

"  I  can  find  the  blayguard  fast 
enough.  Unless  the  divil  has 
stirred  him  up  to  do  mischief,  he'll 
be  sitting  smoking  and  drinking  all 
the  night  with  the  rest  of  them. 
Bedad,  but  it's  they  nigger  chiefs 
that  have  the  fine  time  of  it !  " 

"  Well,  will  you  go  straight  to 
Matusin  from  me  1  show  him  this 
ring  of  mine,  and  ask  him  to  come 
to  the  Residency  here,  and  to  come 
at  once.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
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danger  for  you  ;  and  if  there  were, 
I  am  sure  it  would  not  hinder  you 
from  doing  my  errand." 

Mr  Rafferty  snorted  contemptu- 
ously at  the  word  danger,  and  did 
not  even  deign  a  reply  to  that  part 
of  the  speech.  "  But  how  if  he 
would  refuse  to  come?" 

"I  don't  think  that  he  will. 
Whatever  his  intentions,  he  is 
strong  enough  to  act  as  he  pleases. 
Go  on  my  errand  at  any  rate.  We 
must  leave  the  rest  to  God." 

Rafferty  took  the  ring  and  made 
a  dart  at  the  bushes,  through 
which  lay  the  nearest  way  to  his 
boat.  Then,  struck  by  a  thought, 
he  hurried  back.  "  But  if  he 
should  refuse  to  come,  and  should 


keep  howld  of  me,  you  will  never 
believe  that  I  desaved  you,  miss  ? " 

"  No,  no,  Rafferty.  T  trust  you 
as  I  would  trust  my  father,  were 
he  here." 

"  Then  by  this  and  that  "—and 
Rafferty  dropped  on  one  knee  with 
instinctive  chivalry, — "by  this  and 
that,  and  till  I  have  seen  you  safe 
through  this  blessed  business,  not 
a  drop  of  drink  shall  pass  my  lips, 
were  they  as  cracked  as  the  '  cray- 
thur,'  as  they  call  it,  on  the  moun- 
tain behind." 

And  Grace  felt  very  grateful  to 
the  man  for  the  pledge  of  devo- 
tion, though  she  could  scarcely  ap- 
preciate all  the  sublimity  of  his 
sacrifice. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. — A   MODERN    EVELINE    BERENGER. 


When  she  had  despatched  her 
messenger,  Grace  felt  anxious 
enough.  More  than  she  dared  to 
think  of  depended  on  the  coming 
interview ;  for  that  it  would  be 
granted,  she  did  not  doubt.  But 
in  the  meantime  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
preparation.  The  sending  the  ring 
had  been  a  stroke  of  diplomacy  :  it 
was  the  symbol  of  an  authority  she 
did  not  possess.  Her  real  strength, 
as  she  felt,  was  in  her  weakness, 
in  her  youth  and  her  unprotected 
situation.  She  hoped  to  appeal 
to  the  Malay's  chivalry  as  well  as 
to  his  self-interest.  So  she  made 
hasty  arrangements  to  set  her 
house  in  order ;  she  had  the  state 
room  disposed  with  an  eye  to  effect ; 
and  last,  though  by  no  means  least, 
she  made  certain  alterations  in  her 
toilet.  Then  she  warned  her 
faithful  maid  to  be  ready  to  act 
as  interpreter,  though  Matusin 
had  some  slight  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, and  so,  to  a  certain  extent, 
she  could  communicate  with  him 
directly. 


Her  suspense  did  not  last  long, 
and  it  was  just  as  well ;  for  when 
she  had  nothing  further  to  busy 
herself  over,  she  began  to  feel 
painfully  nervous.  The  feeling 
passed  away,  when,  looking  out 
from  the  verandah,  she  heard  the 
plash  of  the  oars  in  the  stream, 
and  saw  the  flashing  of  scores  of 
torches.  Matusin  was  coming  to 
make  his  visit  in  state.  Was  he 
coming  as  a  master  to  dictate  his 
terms,  or  as  the  loyal  burgomaster 
of  Sanga,  to  pay  his  duty  to  the 
Resident's  daughter? 

She  glided  back  from  the  veran- 
dah into  the  room  and  waited ;  she 
could  hear  the  wild  beating  of  her 
heart.  It  seemed  a  good  omen 
that  her  visitors  were  landing  in 
dignified  silence ;  and  now  that 
suspense  was  drawing  to  an  end 
and  the  critical  moment  approach- 
ed, her  courage  rose  to  face  the 
occasion. 

The  hangings  of  matting  were 
drawn  aside,  and  Matusin  stood 
in  the  doorway.  The  Malay  had 
a  certain  air  of  dignity :  he  was 
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somewhat  past  middle  age,  rather 
a  bulky  man,  and  his  dignity  was 
set  off  by  his  dress  and  draperies. 
He  wore  the  usual  costume  of  a 
chief  of  his  station  and  wealth — a 
dark-green  velvet  jacket,  the  col- 
lar stiffened  with  heavy  tracery  of 
gold-thread  ;  loose  trousers  of  dark 
cloth,  likewise  edged  with  gold, 
and  a  flowing  sarong  of  the  soft 
dark  plaid  that  is  woven  by  the 
women  in  their  native  looms.  A 
couple  of  krises  with  richly  chased 
handles  were  thrust  through  his 
girdle.  And  immediately  behind 
this  stately  apparition, — and  a 
cheering  sight  it  was  to  Miss 
Moray,  for  it  seemed  to  imply  a 
friendly  understanding  with  the 
natives, — was  Mr  Rafferty,  evi- 
dently on  his  best  behaviour,  but 
nevertheless  winking  intimations 
of  encouragement. 

Had  she  known  all  that  was 
passing  in  her  visitor's  mind,  she 
might  have  been  less  satisfied.  In- 
deed, Matusin  was  in  two  minds 
rather  than  one,  and  her  message 
had  reached  him  in  the  nick  of 
time,  when  a  decision  was  trem- 
bling in  the  balance.  The  Malay 
was  chivalrous  in  his  way,  and 
courageous  to  boot,  but  at  the 
same  time,  like  most  orientals,  an 
accomplished  hypocrite.  He  was 
full  of  graceful  observance,  and 
almost  obsequious  deference  to  the 
Resident's  daughter ;  while  he  was 
thinking  whether  it  were  not  pro- 
bable, that,  himself  aiding  and 
abetting,  she  might  not  be  a  slave 
and  a  captive  within  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  .Had  she  shown 
signs  of  feebleness,  her  fate  might 
have  been  sealed.  But  Grace's 
natural  courage  had  been  animated 
by  the  belief  that  she  could  count 
upon  Matusin's  support  and  friend- 
ship ;  and  in  the  reaction  of  her 
spirits,  she  spoke  with  a  confidence 
that  did  not  fail  to  produce  its 
effect.  Matusin.  was  a  well-in- 
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formed  and  intelligent  man,  and 
he  knew  something  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  Europeans  kept  their 
hold  on  any  place  they  had  once 
touched  with  the  tips  of  their  fingers. 
He  knew  the  Sultan  of  Sarambang 
favoured  the  white  strangers ;  and 
for  himself,  he  would  gladly  per- 
petuate a  state  of  things  which 
had  greatly  increased  his  wealth, 
if  it  had  diminished  his  personal 
consequence.  Grace's  confidence 
began  to  gain  upon  him  :  he 
fancied  the  girl  could  never  have 
shown  such  spirit  had  she  not 
reason  to  know  that  her  father 
was  at  hand  with  powerful  succour. 
Matusin  had  a  rather  formidable 
fighting  force  at  his  disposal,  in  a 
stockaded  town ;  moreover,  he  had 
old  allies  and  acquaintances  among 
the  armed  bands  that  were  threaten- 
ing it,  and  he  pretty  nearly  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
well  to  stand  by  the  English. 

So,  from  being  ceremoniously 
reverential  he  became  blandly  con- 
fidential, and  told  the  stately  young 
lady  nearly  all  he  knew.  Certain 
of  the  forest-tribes  in  the  Sanga 
territories,  stirred  up  by  agents 
and  strengthened  by  bands  from 
beyond  the  frontiers,  had  deter- 
mined to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  Settlement  either  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  inhabitants  or  by 
assault.  They  said,  too — and  Matu- 
sin was  inclined  to  believe  it — that 
a  piratical  fleet  from  the  territories 
to  the  southward  was  mustering 
for  their  support.  So  much  Grace 
gathered,  partly  from  the  chief's 
broken  English,  partly  from  the 
interpretation  of  her  handmaiden. 
Then  in  turn  she  began  to  speak 
with  an  energy  and  cogency  of 
argument  which  surprised  herself. 
In  seeming  to  trust  implicitly  to 
Matusin's  loyalty,  she  appealed 
strongly  to  his  self-interest.  When 
she  remarked  that  should  their 
enemies  get  possession  of  the  place, 
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he  would  infallibly  be  pillaged 
sooner  or  later,  it  was  very  evident 
that  he  understood  her,  and  dare 
not  say  Nay.  Then  she  spoke  of 
the  speedy  arrival  of  her  father ; 
of  his  courage  and  generosity;  of 
the  deep  revenge  he  would  take 
on  any  one  who  should  play  him 
false  or  injure  his  daughter;  on 
the  rewards  he  would  freely  lavish 
on  the  faithful  friends  who  should 
defend  her.  I  do  not  say  that 
her  charms  and  her  commanding 
manner  weighed  with  the  Malay 
chief  as  much  as  her  arguments ; 
but  undoubtedly  they  had  no  small 
influence  on  him.  By  the  prophet 
and  the  holy  stone,  by  all  the  most 
solemn  pledges  binding  on  his 
countrymen,  he  vowed  that  Sanga 
should  be  defended  till  the  return 
of  the  great  white  Sultan,  unless 
— and  the  gesture  that  ended  the 
sentence  implied — unless  the  as- 
sailants should  pass  over  his  corpse. 
Grace  thanked  her  native  cham- 
pion, and  dismissed  him  with  the 
graceful  affability  of  a  princess 
born  in  the  purple. 

Rightly  or  wrongly  she  believed 
in  him,  and  so  far  she  felt  greatly 
relieved.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
no  light  matter  to  be  left  there  in 
her  loneliness,  looking  forward  to 
the  probability  of  a  bloody  assault, 
and  a  succession  of  skirmishes  or 
battles  to  be  fought  out  by  savages. 
And  even  should  the  assailants  be 
repulsed  from  the  Settlement,  if 
there  were  truth  in  the  rumours 
of  the  gathering  of  that  piratical 
fleet,  it  might  come  from  the 
southward  to  the  aid  of  their 
enemies  before  her  father  could 
appear  from  the  north.  And  yet, 
by  the  way,  if  Moray  knew  what 
was  happening  at  Sanga,  he  might 
surely  obtain  succour  from  the 
Sultan. 

Shaking  off  her  terrors  as  best 
she  could,  and  trusting  herself  to 
the  God  of  the  helpless,  she  de- 
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termined  to  do  all  that  could  be 
done.  There  was  no  reason  to 
despair,  but  there  was  urgent 
necessity  for  action.  Within  an 
hour  one  of  the  swiftest  proas 
belonging  to  the  Company,  and 
manned  by  men  whom  Rafferty 
believed  he  could  answer  for,  had 
been  despatched  to  Sarambang 
with  letters  for  her  father. 

She  went  through  the  form  of 
going  to  bed,  but  she  was  up  again 
before  the  larks,  or  the  birds  that 
answer  to  our  larks  in  these 
southern  latitudes.  Under  the 
guard  of  Mr  Rafferty,  though  she 
made  him  leave  his  arms  behind, 
for  she  was  resolved  to  show  ab- 
solute confidence  in  the  natives — 
"  Divil  a  wan  of  me  would  thrust 
them,"  soliloquised  her  escort,  as  he 
concealed  a  knife  and  a  couple  of 
revolvers  in  his  ample  shirt-bosom 
— she  went  the  round  of  the  strag- 
gling town.  She  had  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  what  she  saw. 
Matusin  was  clearly  preparing  to 
defend  himself  in  earnest.  He 
had  set  gangs  of  his  people  to 
work  on  the  stockades,  strengthen- 
ing the  stakes  and  building  up  the 
breaches.  The  women  were  cutting 
down  the  rank  weeds  and  clearing 
soil  from  the  bottoms  of  the  ditches ; 
the  men  were  stacking  piles  of 
ammunition  near  some  half-dozen 
of  light  field-pieces  and  howitzers 
that  grinned  here  and  there  out  of 
embrasures  in  low  earthworks.  But 
what  showed  more  than  anything 
else  that  the  Malay  chief  meant 
fighting,  was  the  measures  that 
were  being  taken  immediately 
above  the  town.  Where  the  Sanga 
river  contracted  into  a  narrow 
channel,  running  between  steep 
banks  overhung  with  shrubbery, 
a  great  tree  was  being  felled  on 
either  side.  One  of  them  came 
down  with  a  crash  as  she  reached 
the  spot,  sending  the  showers  of 
spray  into  her  face,  and  forming 
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an  abattis  of  foliage  impracticable 
to  any  boat,  beneath  the  huge 
trunk  that  spanned  the  stream 
by  way  of  a  rough  sylvan  flying- 
bridge. 

"  Bedad,  but  we  should  be  safe 
in  that  quarter  anyhow ! "  exclaimed 
Rafferty ;  "  and  thim  barbarous 
niggers  must  have  the  hides  of 
their  alligators  if  they  find  their 
way  through  the  bushes  there,  even 
in  open  order,  without  laving  both 
skin  and  flesh  behind." 

For  eight-and-forty  hours  there 
was  no  great  change  in  the  situa- 
tion. Incidents  and  excitement 
there  were  in  abundance,  with  per- 
petual "alarms,"  as  they  say  in 
the  stage  directions  of  the  old 
plays.  That  the  beleaguering  sav- 
ages were  abroad  with  fire  and 
sword  there  could  be  no  manner  of 
doubt.  Boats  came  shooting  down 
the  river,  bearing  homeless  fugi- 
tives wailing  piteously  for  the  rel- 
atives who  had  been  slaughtered 
under  their  eyes  or  carried  away 
into  a  captivity  worse  than  death. 
Confirmatory  evidence  came  in  the 
shape  of  the  mutilated  corpses  that 
floated  down  the  stream,  to  be 
brought  up  by  the  branches  of  the 
improvised  abattis.  The  fugitives 
told  tales  of  sacked  villages,  of 
flames  spreading  far  and  wide 
through  their  crops  and  their  or- 
chards, where  everything  was  dry 
as  tinder  after  a  protracted  drought. 
Grace  shuddered  as  she  listened  to 
the  horrible  stories :  with  awoman's 
sympathy  she  did  all  a  woman 
could  do  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
speech  of  the  fugitives,  to  relieve 
the  destitute  and  to  console  the  be- 
reaved. But  all  the  same,  in  the 
practical  turn  of  the  heroism  which 
felt  bound  to  preserve  the  Settle- 
ment for  which  her  father  was  re- 
sponsible, she  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity of  impressing  the  moral  of 
those  events  on  Matusin.  If  the 
enemy  remorselessly  plundered  the 
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miserable  peasants  who  had  neither 
dared  nor  tried  to  defend  them- 
selves, how  would  they  deal  with  a 
man  who  was  notoriously  rich,  and 
who  had  identified  himself  with 
the  hated  occupation  of  the  Eng- 
lish ?  But  Matusin,  having  once 
taken  the  leap,  was  like  the  willing 
horse  who  needs  no  spurring.  He 
knew  now  that  in  the  event  of  the 
place  being  taken  he  had  little 
mercy  to  expect, — that  he  must 
sink  or  swim  with  the  handful  of 
Europeans. 

During  the  daytime  things 
were  comparatively  tranquil;  but 
through  two  successive  nights  the 
dusky  starlight  was  made  terrible 
by  sights  and  sounds  that  kept  the 
garrison  on  the  alert.  Scarcely 
had  the  sun  gone  down  before 
there  was  a  descent  of  flotillas  of 
boats  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
river.  Thanks  to  the  felled  trees 
that  blocked  the  water-way,  these 
flotillas  were  safe  from  any  counter- 
attack. And  each  of  the  boats 
was  illuminated  by  a  fire  in  a 
brazier ;  on  board  of  each  was  one 
or  more  war-gongs :  and  each  night 
these  infernal  illuminations  and 
diabolical  concerts  were  provided 
for  the  excitement  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Saiiga. 

It  was  strange  to  see  how  differ- 
ently the  handful  of  Europeans 
was  affected  by  the  unfamiliar 
dangers  that  threatened  them. 
There  were  men  who  might  have 
been  brave  enough  in  an  ordinary 
way,  when  blended  in  the  rank  and 
file  of  a  regiment,  who  became  ab- 
solutely helpless  in  their  fear  of 
this  barbarian  onslaught,  as  cer- 
tain savages  of  those  forests  are 
paralysed  in  presence  of  the  python. 
The  whites  had  been  drawn  back 
into  the  Residency,  and  employed 
in  strengthening  its  defences  by 
way  of  a  citadel ;  though  some  of 
them  who  knew  something  of  serv- 
ing guns  were  told  off  to  the  field- 
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pieces  on  the  first  line  of  defence. 
So  that  Grace  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  their  charac- 
ters, which  she  did,  very  much  to 
her  own  surprise,  as  if  it  were  a 
problem  with  little  personal  in- 
terest for  her.  In  fact,  what  with 
excitement  and  want  of  sleep,  she 
was  living  in  a  factitious  state  of 
exaltation,  though  her  brain  was 
clearer  and  her  resolutions  were 
more  prompt  than  she  had  ever 
known  them  before. 

She  remarked  that  the  volatile 
and  harebrained  Mr  Raflerty, 
when  the  immediate  work  of  pro- 
visionally fortifying  the  Residency 
was  done,  had  become  almost 
phlegmatic.  Though  always  ready 
to  spring  to  attention  when  she 
came  near,  though  he  would  follow 
her  with  the  fidelity  and  jealousy 
of  a  favourite  dog,  yet  at  other 
times  he  would  smoke  cheroots 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets ;  he 
was  lulled  into  tranquil  slumbers 
by  the  discord  of  the  rebel  gongs ; 
and  as  he  might  have  said  himself, 
he  seemed  to  be  "  blue-moulded 
for  want  of  the  bating  he  was  very 
likely  to  get." 

But  if  RafFerty's  demeanour 
surprised  her,  she  was  still  more 
astonished  by  the  behaviour  of  Mr 
Briggs.  The  little  man  had  as 
little  amour  propre;  and  when  she 
told  him,  with  some  hesitation,  of 
the  important  arrangements  she 
had  made  without  consulting  him, 
he  had  not  stood  for  a  moment 
on  his  dignity  as  nominally  the 
deputy -governor.  So,  as  the  best 
of  women  might  do,  she  of  course 
took  advantage  of  his  weakness, 
and  simply  gave  him  something 
like  peremptory  orders  to  come 
under  the  shelter  of  the  Resi- 
dency. 

"As  it  is  to  be  a  sort  of  inner 
citadel  of  the  defence,  Mr  Briggs, 
you  will  be  safe  there,  if  you  are 
safe  anywhere." 
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Had  a  crushed  worm  turned 
under  her  slipper,  and  speaking 
like  the  ass  of  the  prophet,  expos- 
tulated against  being  trodden  upon, 
she  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
taken  aback  than  when  Briggs 
showed  a  will  of  his  own,  and 
determination. 

"You  have  taken  over  the 
charge  of  the  Settlement  and  the 
Residency,  Miss  Moray,  and  I  do 
not  blame  you.  You  may  be  more 
competent  than  I  am,  and  I  dare- 
say you  may  have  as  good  a  right. 
I  see  that  you  can  do  much  with 
Matusin  and  his  Malays,  and 
therefore  I  said  nothing.  But 
your  father  at  least  left  the  cash- 
box  and  the  state  papers  in  my 
charge,  and  no  fear  of  conse- 
quences shall  induce  me  to  be 
parted  from  them." 

"But  why  should  you,  Mr 
Briggs  1 "  exclaimed  Grace,  greatly 
touched.  "I  ought  to  have  con- 
sidered your  feelings  more,  perhaps, 
but  I  had  no  idea  you  felt  so 
strongly.  You  can  bring  the 
money  and  the  papers  with  you, 
you  know  :  they  will  be  safer  in 
the  Residency  than  anywhere 
else." 

"Pardon  me  again,  madam," 
said  the  little  gentleman,  by  no 
means  soothed,  and  with  more 
formality  than  before.  "Even  if 
I  could  find  trustworthy  bearers 
to  transport  what  money  there  is 
— and  much  of  it  is  in  silver,  and 
consequently  bulky  —  the  papers 
are  in  the  fire  -  proof  safe  that 
Colonel  Chamberlain  ordered  out 
from  Cannon  Street.  It  is  built 
into  the  brickwork,  and  it  is  out 
of  the  question  moving  it." 

"  Of  course ;  but  my  father  has 
left  you  the  key,  I  suppose.  Bring 
the  papers  to  the  house  here,  and 
we  can  bury  the  money  in  the 
garden." 

"As  it  is  probable  that  there 
will  be  a  conflagration  in  the  Set- 
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tlement  to-day  or  to-morrow,  the 
place  of  those  important  papers  is 
in  Chubb's  patent  fire-proof  safe. 
Should  they  perish  there,  I  cannot 
help  it ;  and  I  think  the  Malays 
will  have  trouble  in  picking  the 
lock.  Should  they  be  lost  or  de- 
stroyed elsewhere,  I  should  be 
justly  held  responsible.  Ah,  miss," 
went  on  the  little  man,  as  he 
warmed  up,  "you  thought  I  was 
a  coward,  not  worthy  of  a  word  or 
a  thought ;  and  so  perhaps  I  may 
be.  You  might  have  thought  still 
worse  of  me  had  you  known 'all 
the  misery  I  have  gone  through 
from  the  sound  of  those  abomin- 
able gongs.  But  I  do  know  my 
duty ;  I  know  how  I  earn  my 
salary,  and  my  place  is  by  the 
safe  and  the  cash-box.  The  Ma- 
lays may  tear  me  limb  from  limb, 
or  burn  me  at  a  slow  fire,  as  they 
have  done  to  better  men  on  smaller 
provocation ;  at  least  I  shall  die  at 
my  post,  and  you  shall  see  that 
a  clerk  may  be  a  martyr." 

"And  a  hero,  Mr  Briggs,"  re- 
turned Grace,  with  a  smile  that 
went  to  his  heart,  through  the 
tears  that  wellnigh  blinded  her. 
"  One  thing  is,  that  should  you 
die  as  you  say,  none  of  the  rest 
of  us  will  be  left  to  mourn  for 
you.  But  if  we  live,  as  I  believe 
we  shall,  and  see  brighter  days,  be 
sure  that  I  for  one  shall  do  justice 
to  your  heroism." 

In  such  a  state  of  things  sus- 
pense could  not  be  greatly  pro-- 
longed ;  and  it  was  just  as  well, 
since  human  nerve-power  has  its 
limits.  That  afternoon  Grace's 
spirits  involuntarily  fell :  excite- 
ment was  sinking  down  into  in- 
tense depression.  So  it  was  more 
or  less  with  the  rest  of  the  Euro- 
peans; for  the  heavens  and  the 
very  air  seemed  pregnant  with 
ominous  portents.  The  murky 
atmosphere  had  been  thickening 
all  the  day,  and  by  the  evening 


was  overcharged  with  electricity. 
Black  banks  of  clouds,  gathering 
over  the  sea,  had  been  shifting 
inland,  till  the  bright  sky  was 
hidden  behind  a  lowering  canopy, 
which  seemed  to  rest  on  the  tops 
of  the  tallest  cocoa-nut  palms. 
Sea-birds  had  been  floating  land- 
ward with  the  clouds,  either  flying 
low  in  the  unnatural  silence,  or 
occasionally  uttering  a  plaintive 
cry.  The  air  was  hot — hot — and 
as  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  rain ; 
and  those  who  watched  the  signs 
of  the  weather  would  have  wel- 
comed the  threatened  deluge,  were 
it  only  to  draw  away  impending 
conflagration,  for  it  seemed  as  if 
one  spark  might  set  everything  in 
a  blaze. 

The  fire  came  before  the  water. 
Grace,  wandering  between  her 
rooms  and  the  verandah  like  a 
restless  spirit,  dropped  involun- 
tarily into  the  nearest  chair,  and 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands ; 
while  her  maid,  though  used  to 
tropical  thunderstorms,  was  send- 
ing out  shriek  on  shriek.  The 
strange  stillness  had  been  sud- 
denly broken  by  a  roar  over  the 
roof  of  the  Residency,  as  if  seve- 
ral tons  of  dynamite  had  explod- 
ed right  over  the  thatch.  The 
deafening  peal,  if  peal  it  could 
be  called,  which  sounded  like 
the  simultaneous  discharge  of  the 
world's  parks  of  artillery,  was 
accompanied,  rather  than  pre- 
ceded, by  a  blinding  blaze  of 
light,  that  flashed  home  to  her 
brain  through  shut  eyes  and 
crossed  fingers.  Then  after  that 
appalling  salvo,  the  cannon  of  the 
heavens  began  to  play,  in  dropping 
discharges  at  irregular  intervals ; 
and  once,  confused  as  she  was,  she 
could  distinctly  distinguish  the 
crashing  and  shivering  of  timber 
on  the  lawn  under  the  windows. 
How  long  she  sat,  with  swimming 
brain,  in  the  prostration  of  terror 
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and  soul-mastering  awe,  she  never 
knew.  She  was  roused  from  her 
stupor  by  Rafferty  bursting  into 
the  room,  without  going  through 
the  ceremony  of  knocking — though 
indeed,  had  he  opened  the  door 
with  a  grenade,  it  could  hardly 
have  made  much  difference.  Nor 
was  the  appearance  of  that  faithful 
follower  calculated  to  reassure  her. 
The  devil-may-care  Irishman  was 
pale  as  death,  and  muttering  invo- 
cations to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Still 
the  presence  of  the  man  helped  to 
bring  her  to  herself.  She  found 
strength  to  stand  upon  her  trem- 
bling limbs;  and  reaching  out  a 
hand  to  seize  his  arm,  she  stag- 
gered back  to  the  verandah. 
After  all,  as  she  tried  to  tell 
herself,  she  had  never  been  afraid 
of  English  thunder;  and  were  it 
not  for  nerves  that  had  been  pain- 
fully overstrained,  she  would  not 
have  been  frightened  now.  At 
another  time  indeed,  and  had  her 
father's  arm  been  around  her,  she 
might  have  admired  the  tremen- 
dous magnificence  of  the  spectacle. 
One  moment  there  was  a  black 
darkness  that  might  be  felt;  the 
next,  the  veil  would  be  rent  as  by 
the  mighty  hand  of  the  Invisible 
and  Omnipotent,  and  the  lacery  of 
each  leaf  and  twig  stood  out  in  a 
lurid  illumination  that  might  have 
come  from  Hades,  or  from  anywhere 
between  heaven  and  hell.  And 
as  she  stood  and  gazed  and  trem- 
bled, after  a  wilder  peal  a  brilliant 
meteor,  shooting  swiftly  across  the 
night,  pitched  under  a  mighty 
areca-tree  on  the  lawn,  and  seemed 
to  ricochet  in  rippling  electricity 
over  the  river. 

"  May  God  be  good  to  us  all !  " 
ejaculated  Rafferty,  through  chat- 
tering teeth  ;  and  then,  remember- 
ing that  he  was  the  sworn  champion 
of  the  lady  who  still  leaned  on 
him,  he  went  on — "  Not  that 
wan  of  me  cares  much ;  and  after 


all  is  said  and  done,  miss,  thim 
divils  outside  will  never  stir  in 
this  weather.  May  the  saints  for- 
give me  for  spaking  of  divils  !  " 

As  if  in  answer  to  him,  a  pre- 
ternaturally  long  lull  was  broken 
by  sounds  that  seemed  insignificant 
to  those  that  had  gone  before ;  and 
yet  they  were  ominous  of  a  more 
terrible  danger.  There  came  a 
clashing  of  the  gongs  and  a  shout- 
ing of  war-cries  from  the  Malay 
posts ;  and  as  the  clamour  would 
occasionally  sink  and  fall,  Grace 
fancied  she  could  hear  them  an- 
swered from  the  distance  by  some- 
thing like  faint  echoes. 

Mr  Rafferty  had  no  doubt  on 
the  matter.  The  wild  Irishman 
had  sharp  ears ;  and  now  that  he 
realised  a  danger  that  was  material 
and  tangible,  Richard  was  himself 
again. 

"I  spoke  too  soon,  miss — and 
just  like  me  !  I  might  have  known 
the  divils  would  be  at  home,  and 
abroad  too,  in  their  own  particu- 
lar ilement  of  fire  and  sulphur. 
Luckily,  there's  little  to  choose  be- 
tween our  friends  and  them,  and 
our  niggers  have  got  the  stockades 
and  the  guns  before  them.  Anyhow, 
it  is  high  time  I  was  laving  you." 

"But  your  place  is  in  the  house 
here,  Rafferty." 

"  And  so  I  will  be  in  my  place 
when  the  attack  comes  this  way ; 
but  in  the  manetime,  the  fun  is  up 
the  river,  and  Mister  Mathieson  may 
have  his  hands  full.  I'll  just  lave 
Jackson  in  charge,  and  be  back 
again,  if  need  be,  in  a  pig's  whisper." 

"  You  are  right ;  we  must  show 
ourselves  to  the  Malays  at  first. 
Nay,  it  is  no  use  your  objecting; 
I  am  going  with  you  to  Matusin. 
I  can  come  back  with  you." 

Rafferty  lost  no  time  in  protest- 
ing, as  a  more  prudent  and  re- 
sponsible individual  might  have 
done.  He  felt,  besides,  that  protests 
would  be  idle — and  there  he  was 
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right.  Miss  Moray  was  sub- 
missive to  her  father,  but  would 
have  her  way  with  everybody 
else.  In  five  minutes  they  had 
given  certain  directions ;  they  had 
crossed  the  lawn,  and  Rafferty 
had  handed  the  lady  into  a  boat. 
Pulling  steadily  against  the  stream, 
in  lightning  that  lighted  the  clear 
water  to  its  depths,  in  five  minutes 
more  they  surprised  the  Malay 
chief.  His  admiration  of  the 
heroic  English  girl  was  extreme, 
though  he  had  little  leisure  to 
express  it.  As  his  eyes  lighted 
up  to  give  her  a  welcome,  Grace 
felt  that  her  visit  had  been  well- 
timed.  It  was  certain  that  the 
Malays  would  fight  more  stanchly 
for  having  seen  that  she  exposed 
herself  to  danger  with  indifference. 
But  all  the  more  easily  she  yielded 
to  the  joint  expostulations  of  the 
chief  and  Rafferty,  and  withdrew 
to  the  shelter  of  a  hut  on  a  lit- 
tle rising  ground  in  the  rear  of 
the  attack  and  defence.  Thence, 
from  a  "  front  place  "  beneath  a 
cluster  of  feathering  palms,  she 
could  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen. 

Not  that  what  was  to  be  seen 
was  much.  There  was  "  more  cry 
than  wool,"  more  noise  made  than 
damage  done.  The  opposing  forces, 
separated  by  the  fallen  trees  and 
the  impervious  jungle,  exchanged 
provocations  and  missiles,  without 
the  possibility  of  coming  to  close 
quarters. 

"  Ach,  sure,  thin,"  remarked  Raf- 
ferty, who  had  come  back  to  her  in 
disgust,  "  for  all  the  fine  show  they 
made,  coming  out  in  the  thunder, 
they  are  but  braggarts  after  all. 
It  was  not  worth  turning  out,  with 
the  chance  of  getting  wet  to  the 
skin,  to  see  nothing  more  than  a 
solitary  nigger  with  a  spent  mus- 
ket-ball in  his  instep.  They  can 
be  no  great  captains  that  are  against 
us ;  and  I'd  back  Mister  Mathieson 
against  them  any  day." 


As  to  putting  his  money  on  Mr 
Matusin,  Rafferty  might  have  been 
right ;  but  he  had  underrated  the 
strategy  of  the  beleaguering  forces. 
Though  the  noisy  attack  was  kept 
up,  he  escorted  Miss  Moray  back 
to  the  Residency.  The  storm  had 
pretty  well  passed  over,  and  the 
danger  seemed  to  have  passed  with 
it.  Breathing  a  heartfelt  prayer 
of  gratitude  for  a  double  escape 
from  danger,  she  sank  back  into 
the  chair  she  had  quitted"  some 
hours  before,  and  ordered  her  ser- 
vants to  provide  Rafferty  with  re- 
freshments. 

Prayers  can  never  be  misplaced, 
but  the  form  of  this  one  was  rather 
premature.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
dwelt  before  on  the  topography  of 
the  town  of  Sanga ;  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  now  that  the  Residency 
had  been  built  rather  with  an 
eye  to  commercial  advantages  and 
beauty  of  situation  than  to  strateg- 
ical considerations.  Sanga,  in  fact, 
was  meant  for  a  trading  town,  not 
for  a  fortress ;  and  the  Residency 
stood  on  a  reach  of  the  river,  in  a 
receding  back  angle  of  the  stockad- 
ed works.  It  was  surrounded  by 
lawns,  by  gardens  and  orchards; 
and  beyond,  the  jungle  came  nearly 
up  to  the  stockades.  It  is  true 
that  the  jungles  were  so  thick  that 
they  might  have  been  regarded 
as  an  additional  protection,  even 
against  such  assailants  as  the  Ma- 
lays of  those  forests. 

Grace,  then,  was  lying  back  in 
her  chair,  and  Raffei-ty,  after  hav- 
ing apologised  for  the  familiarity 
with  an  indifferent  assumption  of 
bashfulness,  had  begun  vigorously 
to  handle  a  knife  and  fork,  when 
the  young  lady,  doomed  to  an  as- 
cending gamut  of  sensations,  sprang 
a  second  time  out  of  her  seat. 
This  time  it  was  no  noise  from  the 
heavens  that  she  heard ;  the  sound 
seemed  rather  and  unmistakably  to 
come  from  the  opposite  quarter. 
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The  beleaguering  chiefs  having 
assured  themselves  of  the  difficulty 
of  forcing  the  abattis,  had  ordered 
a  feigned  attack  on  it.  The  real 
onslaught  was  to  be  directed  against 
two  other  places,  and  one  of  these 
was  the  Residency.  But  if  there 
are  miscalculations  in  the  combina- 
tions of  scientific  warfare,  barba- 
rians are  still  more  likely  to  miss 
connections.  The  force  that  was 
to  "  swarm  up  "  to  the  Residency 
was  made  up  of  men  from  three 
mutually  jealous  tribes.  One  of 
the  bands  had  gone  astray;  a  sec- 
ond had  been  brought  to  a  dead- 
lock in  a  sylvan  impasse;  and  the 
third,  in  their  pride  and  triumph  at 
having  arrived,  had  forgotten  all 
their  savage  sagacity  and  prudence. 
They  had  reached  the  stockade, 
and  were  scrambling  over  it  unob- 
served, when  the  foremost  of  them 
began  to  whoop  and  to  halloo.  The 
untimely  demonstration  gave  the 
alarm  to  a  native  guard  who  had 
been  bivouacked  between  the  Re- 
sidency and  its  outworks.  The 
friendly  Malays,  seizing  their  wea- 
pons, fell  hastily  back  upon  the 
house,  which  had  been  provisionally 
fortified  against  the  probabilities 
of  disaster.  So  that  the  natives, 
backed  up  by  the  European  reserves, 
were  ready  to  make  a  good  fight 
of  it  under  cover. 

Yet  the  assailants  were  so  au- 
dacious, and  so  reckless  of  their 
lives,  that  they  might  have  made 
their  way  into  the  house  notwith- 
standing a  stubborn  defence.  They 
crept  forward,  through  bushes  which 
ought  to  have  been  cut  down,  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  balconies.  More 
than  one  of  them  actually  tried  to 
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climb  the  pillars  which  supported 
the  verandahs  of  the  first  floor. 
Grace,  peeping  downwards  through 
the  jalousies,  looked  down  into 
fiercely  gleaming  eyes  and  rolling 
white  eyeballs.  Then  the  eye 
would  be  eclipsed,  as  a  death-shot 
or  a  stab  from  above  struck  the 
owner;  and  he  would  disappear 
with  a  dull  thud  in  the  dimness, 
rolling  backwards  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  But  the  attack  was  not 
effectually  repulsed  till  Rafferty 
set  himself  seriously  to  direct  the 
fire  of  a  rocket-tube.  Then  the 
natives  were  seized  with  such  su- 
perstitious terrors  as  they  had 
never  experienced  through  the 
worst  of  the  storm.  They  shrank 
back  from  these  missiles,  which 
seemed  to  follow  them  and  search 
them  out  like  sentient  beings, 
through  the  very  labyrinths  and 
intricacies  of  the  jungle.  There 
was  a  panic  and  a  "  save  who  can," 
and  the  onslaught  for  the  time  was 
a  failure.  When  day  broke  on  the 
battle-ground,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  a  few  fallen  and  mangled 
bodies,  some  of  them  still  breathing. 
But  Grace's  sense  of  comparative 
security  was  sadly  shaken,  and  she 
felt  that  when  the  attack  was 
again  renewed  on  the  Residency, 
she  would  be  in  the  very  forefront 
of  the  battle.  Nor  was  it  only  or 
chiefly  for  herself  that  she  feared. 
Should  her  letter  have  miscarried, 
or  should  her  father  miss  the  mes- 
sengers, returning  with  the  weak 
force  he  had  started  with,  he  might 
run  unconsciously  into  the  arms  of 
the  enemy.  Nothing,  indeed,  was 
more  likely;  yet  what  could  she  do 
but  pray,  and  strive  to  hope  1 
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THIS  beautiful  volume,  the  main 
portion  of  which  from  time  to  time 
brightened  the  pages  of  '  Maga,'  will 
waken  a  host  of  stirring  memories 
in  those  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  the  heroines  of  which  it 
treats  -clothed  with  life  by  its 
gifted  authoress.  For  thousands 
she  opened  up  a  world  of  poetry 
before  undreamed  by  them  — 
filled  their  eyes  with  visions  of 
beauty  and  grace  and  dignity, 
living  yet  ideal ;  and  by  her  de- 
lineations of  all  that  is  best  in 
womanhood,  woke  up  feelings 
which,  but  for  the  magic  touch  of 
her  genius,  might  have  slumbered 
all  unknown.  At  the  same  time, 
she  won  her  way  to  the  hearts  of 
all  by  a  gentleness  and  sweetness 
of  aspect  and  demeanour,  that 
spoke  of  the  modesty  and  absorp- 
tion of  the  true  artist,  who  thought 
only  of  the  work  it  was  given  to 
her  to  do,  and  was  filled  with 
humble  gratitude  for  the  power 
which  enabled  her  to  show  to  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  her  audience,  with 
all  the  charm  of  breathing  passion- 
ate life,  the  beings  whom  our  great 
dramatic  poets  had  imagined. 

How  well  does  the  present 
writer,  then  a  girl,  remember  the 
series  of  memorable  nights  on 
which  she  first  saw  Helen  Faucit 
on  the  Dublin  stage  !  How  well, 
too,  does  she  remember  the  en- 
thusiasm which  the  young  actress 
aroused  in  all  the  ablest  men,  and, 
no  less  markedly,  in  all  the  accom- 
plished women  in  which  Dublin 
society  was  then  rich  !  They  were 
all  at  her  feet ;  and  off  the  stage, 
she  moved  among  them  with  a 
quiet,  unconscious  grace,  that 


deepened  the  enthusiasm  which 
grew  there  night  by  night,  as  she 
placed  before  them  some  fresh  il- 
lustration of  her  remarkable  pow- 
ers. And  what  a  list  was  hers  ! 
Scarcely  less  memorable  than  her 
Juliet,  her  Constance  of  Bretagne, 
her  Hermione,  her  Rosalind,  or 
her  Lady  Macbeth,  were  hey  Isa- 
bella in  the  "  Fatal  Marriage,"  and 
her  Belvidera  in  "Venice  Pre- 
served." Of  the  two  latter  parts 
we  have  more  than  once  heard  the 
leading  Dublin  physician  of  the  day 
say,  that  they  showed  the  phases  of 
insanity,  in  the  gradual  coming  on 
of  madness  in  Isabella,  and  the 
sudden  giving  way  of  the  brain  in 
Belvidera,  with  a  truthfulness  that 
appalled  him,  all  the  more  that  he 
knew  well  it  was  no  imitation  of 
what  the  actress  had  seen,  but  the 
unconscious  development,  out  of 
intuitive  sympathy  with  the  con- 
ditions which  the  poet  had  ima- 
gined, of  phenomena  which  he, 
the  experienced  physician,  had  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  his  profes- 
sion. So  it  was,  that  some  years 
afterwards,  when  Miss  Faucit  ap- 
peared as  the  blind  lolanthe  in 
"  King  Rene's  Daughter,"  we  have 
heard  those  who  had  made  the 
manner  and  movements  of  the 
blind  the  study  of  their  lives, 
profess  their  amazement  that  the 
deportment  and  action  of  the  ac- 
tress were  so  completely  those  of 
a  blind  girl,  that  they  seemed  as  if 
they  had  been  the  result  of  years 
of  observation.  This  it  was  known 
they  were  not;  for  it  was  notorious- 
ly Miss  Faucit's  creed  that,  if  an 
actor's  imagination  does  not  enable 
him  to  portray  the  phenomena 
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of  mental  or  physical  defects,  the 
study  of  such  defects  from  life  will 
produce  results  feeble  in  them- 
selves and  incompatible  with  the 
freedom  of  true  art. 

It  was  hard  to  say  whether  in 
those  days  we  women  or  the  men 
were  most  in  love  with  Helen 
Faucit.  The  women  were  all  grati- 
tude to  her  for  the  noble  pictures 
of  her  sex  which  they  owed  to  her. 
The  men  were,  no  doubt,  animated 
by  a  more  mixed  feeling,  and  by 
not  a  few  of  them  we  were  remind- 
ed of  Goethe's  words — 

"  Wen  Helena  paralyzirt, 
Der   kommt   so   leicht   nicht   zu   Ver- 
stande." 

Who  could  wonder  at  this,  who 
came  under  the  charm  of  that  most 
gracious  nature?  We  see  by  Mr 
Browning's  lines,  quoted  in  the 
appendix  to  this  volume  (p.  426), 
how  strongly  he  felt  it : — 

"  '  Genius '  is  a  common  story  ! 
Few  guess  that  the  spirit's  glory 
They  hail  nightly — is  the  sweetest, 
Fairest,  gentlest,  and  completest 
Shakespeare 's-Lady's,  ever  poet 
Longed   for  !      Few   guess   this :    7 
know  it." 

When  we  first  saw  Helen  Faucit, 
she  had  recently  returned  from 
Paris,  where  she  had  been  acting 
along  with  Mr  Macready.  A  vivid 
idea  of  the  impression  she  produced 
there  is  given  in  the  passage* 
quoted  in  the  same  appendix  (p. 
436)  from  the  late  M.  Regnier,  and 
from  a  very  fine  criticism  by  M. 
Edouard  Thierry,  formerly  director 
of  the  Gom6die  Frangaise,  who,  as 
we  have  reason  to  know,  speaks  to 
this  hour  of  the  performances  of 
the  young  English  actress  as  among 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  histrionic 
art  which  he  has  ever  seen.  In 
the  best  social  circles  of  Paris,  Miss 
Helen  Faucit  produced  the  same 
impression  which  we  ourselves  wit- 
nessed in  Dublin.  A  distinguished 


Helen  Faucit.  [Dec. 

woman  of  letters  says,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  us:  "There  was  a  soiree 
at  Madame  Ancelot's,  where  all 
literary  and  diplomatic  Paris  was 
invited  to  meet  Miss  Helen  Faucit. 
Guizot  and  Lady  Byron  were  there, 
and  people  were  much  amused  at 
Lady  Byron's  jealousy.  She  had 
expected  to  be  the  Howie  of  the 
soiree.  I  well  remember  Guizot's 
exclamation,  as,  on  being  introduced 
to  Miss  Faucit,  he  kissed  the  artist's 
hand,  '  Mais  c'est  une  enfant !  c'est 
une  enfant ! '  He  could  not  con- 
ceal his  surprise  to  see  in  the  fair 
gentle  girl  before  him  the  Lady 
Macbeth  about  whom  everybody 
was  raving,  '  almost  a  pensioii- 
naire,'  as  he  afterwards  said  to  me." 
"  How  beautiful,"  the  writer  adds, 
"  she  looked  that  night,  with  a 
drooping  branch  of  frosted  leaves 
and  flowers  in  her  hair ! " 

That  the  same  actress,  who  had 
fascinated  them  in  Ophelia,  could 
awe  them  in  Lady  Macbeth,  was 
obviously  a  revelation  to  the  Paris 
critics.  "  On  n'avait  imagine 
Ophelia,"  wrote  Edouard  Thierry, 
"  ni  plus  touchante,  ni  plus  gra- 
cieuse.  Notre  parterre  Frangais 
est  demeure  surpris  devant  cette 
pantomime  pleine  de  sens,  pleine 
d'idees,  pleine  de  bonte",  pleine  de 
tendresse,  pleine  de  passion  meme, 
mais  surtout  pleine  de  mesure  et 
pleine  de  modestie."  See  again, 
how  deep  the  impression  made  on 
a  man  so  able  to  judge,  so  hard 
to  satisfy,  as  the  great  actor  and 
accomplished  scholar  Regnier  ! — 

"  Je  n'ai  jamais  revu  ou  relu 
Othello  ou  Hamlet  sans  me  rappeler 
ce  que  Lady  Martin  fut  dans  Desde- 
mona  et  dans  Ophelia:  et  toujours 
j'ai  conserve'  dans  mon  esprit,  comme 
un  de  mes  plus  frappants  souvenirs 
dramatiques,  la  representation  ou, 
pour  la  premiere  fois  (a  Paris  du 
moins)  elle  joua  le  r61e  de  Lady  Mac- 
beth. Elle  sut  y  montrer  une  auto- 
rite",  une  maturate"  de  talent,  qui 
cadrait  peu  avec  ses  jeunes  annees, 
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et  je  fus  heureux  alors,  conime  il 
me  semble  qu'elle  en  dftt  etre  flattee, 
de  lui  voir  recueillir  des  eloges  si 
justes  et  si  e"clatants,  tant  de  la  part 
du  public  qui  sent,  que  de  la  part  du 
public  qui  juge." 

Miss  Faucit  speaks  (p.  292)  with 
great  warmth  of  the  quick  and  in- 
telligent sympathy  of  her  Paris 
audiences,  and  with  as  great  mo- 
desty of  the  encouragement  she 
found  in  the  criticism  of  Victor 
Hugo,  Alexandre  Dumas,  E. 
Thierry,  Jules  Janin,  and  others. 
The  same  correspondent  from  whom 
we  have  already  quoted,  furnishes 
us  with  a  few  interesting  details  of 
the  sensation  she  produced  upon 
some  of  them.  "Alexandre  Dumas," 
she  writes,  "who  had  expressed 
himself  in  most  enthusiastic  terms 
concerning  the  great  genius  of 
Helen  Faucit,  was  extremely  anxi- 
ous to  write  a  drama  for  her.  The 
subject  was  to  be  the  intrigue  to 
prevent  the  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  with  the  daughter  of 
Charles  I. — Henriette  d'Angleterre 
— a  rdle  admirably  fitted  for  Miss 
Faucit.  Dumas,  in  his  enthusiasm, 
once  exclaimed  in  my  hearing, 
'There  is  not  an  actress  on  the 
French  stage — no,  nor  yet  amongst 
the  great  ladies  of  the  Court  — 
whose  voice,  look,  and  gesture 
could  represent  the  royal  princess 
so  well  as  Helen  Faucit.  Her  very 
tread  is  that  of  royalty.'  You 
must  remember  that  he  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  English ;  but 
he  asserted  that  he  could  follow  the 
artist  through  every  phase  of  emo- 
tion by  her  wonderfully  expressive 
play  of  feature  alone.  Strange  to 
say,  he  could  not  be  made  to  feel 
the  smallest  admiration  for  Mac- 
ready  ;  and  would  often  say,  when 
speaking  of  Miss  Faucit's  Desde- 
mona,  'Oh,  if  she  had  but  an 
Othello  gifted  with  more  passion 
and  less  precision  than  ce  brave 
Macready.' 
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"  The  last  time  I  ever  saw  Alex- 
andre Dumas  we  talked  of  Miss 
Faucit,  and  the  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes  as  he  recalled  her  Ophelia, 
and  her  farewell  to  the  company 
in  the  mad  scene — "Ah,  madame, 
cette  sortie  !  cette  sortie  !  jamais 
je  ne  1'oublierai  de  ma  vie.'  He 
was  not  gifted  with  perseverance, 
as  we  all  know,  and  yet  he  went 
to  every  performance,  and  could 
recount  the  emotions  of  every 
scene  in  which  Miss  Faucit*  ap- 
peared. '  Elle  me  fait  rever — elle 
m'inspire  toujours  des  creations 
nouvelles  ! '  was  the  reason  he  gave 
to  his  friends,  who  wondered  at 
what  they  called  the  bonhomie, 
with  which  he  would  spend  whole 
evenings  in  listening  to  what  he 
could  not  understand. 

"Amedee  Pichot,  who  was  con- 
sidered the  first  French  critic  of 
his  day,  mentions  in  one  of  his 
works  that  he  was  entirely  inspired 
by  Miss  Faucit's  acting  to  under- 
take the  translation  of  Shakespeare 
conjointly  with  Guizot  —  a  trans- 
lation, the  greater  part  of  which 
was  the  work  of  Pichot,  to  whom 
the  reputation  and  the  emoluments 
resulting  from  the  translation  were 
a  matter  of  comparatively  no 
moment. 

"  The  Paris  public  were  most  of 
all  moved  by  Miss  Faucit's  per- 
formance of  Lady  Macbeth,  and  it 
certainly  was  one  of  the  grandest 
things  I  ever  beheld.  The  whole 
conception  was  new  to  the  critics. 
The  reading  of  the  letter  first 
claimed  attention,  and  became  the 
cause  of  controversy.  I  rather 
think  it  was  Madame  Emile  Gir- 
ardin,  in  her  husband's  journal, 
who  gave  the  most  popular  account 
of  the  performance.  The  last  time 
I  ever  saw  her  at  her  own  house, 
she  spoke  of  the  Lady  Macbeth ; 
and  described  the  retiring  from 
the  banquet  scene,  when  Lady 
Macbeth  leads  Macbeth  from  the 
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table,  but  never  once  looking  at 
him,  turning  aside  her  head,  as  if 
in  dread  of  meeting  his  glance. 
"  What  a  splendid  inspiration ! 
No  French  actress  would  ever 
have  thought  of  that,"  she  exclaim- 
ed; and  she  then  attempted  to 
imitate  the  wonderful  grace  with 
which  Miss  Faucit  bent  her  neck. 
"Quelle  grace,  et  surtout  quelle 
souplesse  ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  Ja- 
ina is  nous  n'avons  eu  cela  ici ! " 
And  then  she  went  on  to  specu- 
lation— whether  Shakespeare  had 
inspired  Miss  Faucit,  or  whether 
Miss  Faucit  would  have  inspired 
Shakespeare  with  the  movement, 
had  she  been  consulted. 

"  One  more  reminiscence  !  Jules 
Janin's  indignation  at  Macready's 
standing  before  Miss  Helen  Faucit 
during  the  appeal  made  by  Desde- 
mona  to  the  Senate,  so  that  with 
his  ample  velvet  robe  he  com- 
pletely hid  the  beautiful  kneeling 
figure  behind  him.  I  remember 
that  Jules  Janin  called  him,  in  his 
review  of  the  performance  in  the 
'De"bats,'  "Ce  grand  paravent  de 
Macready."  The  petty  manoeuvre 
was  at  once  detected  by  the  French 
critics  and  exposed.  I  remember 
her  dresses  as  Desdemona  were 
highly  praised,  and  declared  to  be 
the  correct  historical  costume. 

"  Juliet  was  played  but  once  by 
Helen  Faucit  in  Paris.  It  pro- 
duced a  sensation  almost  surpass- 
ing that  of  her  Lady  Macbeth. 
My  own  remembrance  of  this  one 
performance  is  that  of  a  dream, 
exquisitely  beautiful,  harmonious 
as  that  produced  by  a  sublime 
piece  of  music, — the  attention  so 
rapt  by  each  melody,  that  the 
impression  left  by  the  whole  is  a 
vision  of  entrancing  beauty,  such 
as  must  be  produced  by  haschisch. 
Of  course  Alexandre  Dumas,  with 
his  exuberant  eloquence,  failed  not 
to  express  his  enthusiasm  by  re- 
counting with  dramatic  fervour 
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the  effect  produced  upon  his  ner- 
vous system  by  the  whimpered  po- 
tion scene,  which  he  described  as 
a  souvenir  of  the  ancient  Greek 
drama. 

"  Great  regret  was  expressed 
when  the  English  company  depart- 
ed ;  but  no  record  is  left  in  French 
literature  of  the  name  of  Mac- 
ready,  while  that  of  Miss  Faucit 
became  familiar  to  every  reader. 
I  forget  the  name  of  the  critic  who 
prophesied  that  no  attempt  would 
ever  be  made  to  produce  a  Shake- 
spearian play  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 
9ais  after  Miss  Faucit's  visit. 
This  prophecy  has  proved  correct. 
All  translations  have  appeared  at 
the  Odeon,  the  Ambigu,  and  other 
secondary  theatres." 

These  reminiscences  bring  viv- 
idly before  us  the  nights  when  we 
hung  on  every  movement,  on  every 
sentence,  of  the  young  actress  who 
had  come  among  us,  "with  gifts 
and  graces  eminently  adorned," 
fresh  from,  but  wearing  most  meek- 
ly, her  Paris  triumphs.  In  her  were 
combined  all  the  physical  requisites 
for  her  art, — a  person  beautifully 
moulded,  whose  every  motion  was 
grace ;  a  voice  fascinating  "  in  its 
most  silver  flow,"  yet  full  of  re- 
sonance and  power  to  meet  the 
largest  demands  of  passion  or  emo- 
tion ;  a  face  on  which  every  fleeting 
mood  of  feeling  seemed  to  cast  its 
shadows  and  its  lights,  true,  in- 
finitely varied,  and  spontaneous 
in  its  expression,  realising  to  us 
Bacon's  description  of  that  "best 
part  of  beauty,  which  a  picture 
cannot  express,  no,  nor  the  first 
sight  of  the  life."  We  speak  of 
the  year  1845,  when  Miss  Faucit 
added  to  her  triumphs  the  imper- 
sonation of  Antigone,  and  proved, 
as  George  Fletcher  in  his  '  Studies 
of  Shakespeare '  has  well  said,  that 
the  "women  of  old  Greece  were  not 
framed  of  marble,  but  of  sensitive, 
imaginative,  and  impassioned,  as 
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well  as  intellectual  and  heroic, 
flesh  and  blood."  How  she  looked 
at  this  time,  De  Quincey,  who  saw 
her  Antigone  in  Edinburgh,  has 
told  us  : — 

"  Suddenly,  O  heavens  !  what  a 
revelation  of  beauty  !  forth  stepped, 
walking  in  brightness,  the  most  fault- 
less of  Grecian  marbles,  Miss  Helen 
Fauci  t,  as  Antigone.  What  per- 
fection of  Athenian  sculpture  !  the 
noble  figure,  the  lovely  arms,  the 
fluent  drapery!  "What  an  unveiling 
of  the  ideal  statuesque !  Is  it  Hebe  ? 
Is  it  Aurora  1  Is  it  a  goddess  that 
moves  before  us  1  Perfect  she  is  in 
form  :  perfect  in  attitude — 

'  Beautiful  exceedingly, 
Like  a  ladye  from  a  far  countrie  ! ' 

It  flattered  one's  patriotic  feelings  to 
see  this  young  countrywoman  realis- 
ing so  exquisitely,  and  restoring  to 
our  imagination  the  noblest  of  Gre- 
cian girls." 

Pity  that  De  Quincey  did  not  see 
and  describe  to  us  Helen  Faucit's 
appearance  in  the  "  Iphigenia  in 
Aulis  "  of  Euripides,  which  in  the 
following  year  made  all  Dublin 
wild  with  admiration.  A  thrill  of 
delight  used  to  vibrate  through  the 
audience,  as  robed  in  a  "  light  cy- 
mar  "  fretted  with  silver,  and  wear- 
ing a  wreath  of  blush  roses,  she  en- 
tered, as  the  betrothed  of  Achilles, 
on  the  car  by  the  side  of  her  mother 
Clytemnestra.  But  the  hushed 
silence  that  always  followed  Miss 
Faucit's  entrance  on  the  scene 
grew  intense,  as  the  passionate 
pleading  of  Iphigenia  to  her  father 
to  spare  her  life  rolled  on  with 
that  beautiful  articulation  in  which 
not  a  syllable  was  lost,  while  every 
word  seemed  the  spontaneous  ut- 
terance of  the  moment.  Dublin 
audiences  were  then  very  noisy 
upon  occasion,  and  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's nights,  or  the  manager's 
benefit,  were  always  seized  on  for  a 
free  expression  from  the  galleries 
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of  native  wit  and  boisterous  spirits. 
On  one  such  night  we  remember 
"  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  "  was  given. 
Not  much  of  the  play  could  be 
heard  for  the  noise ;  but  the  mo- 
ment Miss  Faucit  came  on  the 
stage  stillness  reigned,  and  the 
gallery,  like  the  rest  of  the  house, 
"  listened  like  a  three  years'  child," 
and  not  a  cadence  of  her  beautiful 
voice  was  lost.  We  all,  the  roughest 
as  well  as  the  highest,  reverenced 
the  woman  as  much  as  we  admired 
the  actress. 

Again,  can  we  ever  forget  of 
what  the  silent  acting,  for  which 
Helen  Faucit  was  always  pre- 
eminent, was  capable,  as  shown  in 
the  statue  scene  of  "  The  Winter's 
Tale  "  ?  It  was  all  that  Shakespeare 
in  the  moment  of  inspiration  could 
have  imagined. 

"  0  royal  piece, 
There's  magic  in  thy  majesty," 

says  Leontes ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing far  beyond  this  majesty  in 
the  saintly  calm  of  a  face  in  which 
might  yet  be  read  the  long  anguish 
of  those  sixteen  years  of  seclusion, 
in  which  Hermione  had  mourned 
the  jealous  madness  of  Leontes  and 
the  loss  of  her  child.  No  one 
could  wonder  at  the  feeling  which 
prompted  Perdita's  words  : — 

"  Give  me  leave, 

And  do  not  say  'tis  superstition,  that 
I  kneel,  and  then  implore  her  blessing." 

She  looked  so  like  a  thing  "  enskied 
and  sainted,"  that  this  seemed  the 
natural  voice  of  us  all.  And  when 
she  moved  and  descended  from  the 
pedestal,  every  heart  beat  quick, 
as  if  a  miracle  had  been  wrought, 
and  some  being  from  a  purer  sphere 
had  come  before  us.  Then  who 
may  describe  the  inexpressibly 
touching  beauty  of  look  and  voice 
as,  turning  from  Leontes  to  Per- 
dita,  she  said — 

3D 
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"  You  gods,  look  down 
And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  your 

graces 
Upon  my  daughter's  head  "  ? 

It  was  from  such  performances  as 
these  that  we  learned  the  truth  of 
Madame  de  StaeTs  words,  where 
she  says,  in  her  '  Germany ' : 
"  What  words  are  capable  of 
painting  the  emotions  of  the  soul 
like  an  accent,  a  gesture,  a  look  ? 
Words  tell  less  than  accent,  accent 
less  than  physiognomy,  and  the  in- 
expressible is  precisely  that  with 
which  a  great  actor  brings  us 
acquainted."  And  now  we  see 
from  the  little  autobiographical 
sketches  scattered  through  Lady 
Martin's  volume,  what  a  richly 
endowed  and  beautiful  nature  went 
to  the  accomplishment  of  such 
great  results,  just  as  we  see  in  the 
portraits  with  which  the  volume 
is  enriched,  the  earnest,  dreamy, 
imaginative  girl  expanding  into 
the  woman,  into  whose  face  has 
passed  the  expression  of  a  life 
devoted  to  meditation  on  the  prob- 
lems, not  of  art  only,  but  of  human 
life.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to 
say  more  of  the  studies  of  Shake- 
speare's women  which  the  book 
contains,  than  that  they  are  a  con- 
tribution of  the  highest  value  to 
the  best  criticism  of  his  work. 
Rather  shall  we  try  to  convey 
some  idea  of  what  Helen  Faucit 
made  of  these  women  upon  the 
stage.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  not 
take  them  in  the  order  in  which 
she  has  placed  them,  but  will  first 
notice  the  comedies,  leaving  Juliet, 
Desdemona,  and  Ophelia  to  the 
end.  For,  like  many  of  the  great- 
est tragic  actors — Garrick,  Talma, 
and  Inland,  for  example — Helen 
Faucit  excelled  in  comedy,  and 
showed  that  lively  sense  of  hu- 
mour which  is  never  greater  than 
in  natures  of  the  finest  sensibility. 
In  her  it  was  always  tempered  by 
womanly  grace  and  by  a  certain 
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distinction  of  manner  amid  the  gay- 
est ebullitions  of  a  sportive  fancy. 
In  none  of  her  impersonations, 
probably,  was  this  quality  more 
conspicuous  than  in  her  Rosa- 
lind. As  she  came  before  us  at 
first  in  her  sad  and  subdued 
beauty,  suffering  under  her  uncle's 
growing  jealousy  and  mistrust,  we 
saw  little  to  prepare  us  for  the 
brilliant  creature  of  the  forest 
scenes.  Her  whole  aspect  was  that 
of  one  whose  ardent  nature  has 
been  softened  by  sorrow  and  wrong. 
But  when  Orlando  entered  upon 
the  scene,  her  attention  became 
gradually  riveted  upon  him,  and 
we  were  made  to  feel  that  the 
sweet  poison  of  love  at  first  sight 
had  already  begun  its  work.  Her 
eyes  followed  the  speakers,  as  they 
warned  Orlando  of  the  risk  he  ran 
in  an  encounter  with  Charles  the 
wrestler.  But  the  first  sign  of  her 
emotion  was  when,  taking  a  chain 
from  her  neck,  and  stealthily  kiss- 
ing it,  she  said  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  "  Wear  this  for  me  !  "  add- 
ing with  sad  gentleness — 

"  One  out  of  suits  with  fortune, 
That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand 
lacks  means." 

We  can  never  forget  the  tender 
grace  of  Miss  Faucit's  manner,  or 
the  penetrating  tones  of  her  voice 
as  she  added — 

"  Sir,   you   have   wrestled    well,    and 

overthrown 
More  than  your  enemy." 

In  the  next  scene,  when  she  has 
to  encounter  her  uncle's  wrath 
and  is  banished,  the  high  spirit 
and  inherent  dignity  of  Rosalind 
were  expressed  with  a  calm  con- 
sciousness of  power,  that  revealed 
the  native  princess,  and  showed 
what  hidden  strength  of  character 
and  will  lay  under  that  gentle  ex- 
terior. But  it  was  in  the  forest's 
scenes,  where  Rosalind's  nature 
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expands  in  the  enjoyment  of  her 
new-born  liberty,  that  Helen  Fau- 
ci t's  triumphs  chiefly  lay.  She 
took  us  with  her  into  that  dream- 
land "  exempt  from  public  haunt," 
where  everything  is  "  As  you  like 
it,"  and  dispelled  all  sense  of  its 
unreality  by  the  strong  human 
feeling  and  the  exuberant  joyous- 
ness  of  a  deep  but  happy  love,  that 
diffused  an  atmosphere  of  "  bright- 
ness as  holy  as  the  shadows  "  of 
its  melancholy  boughs. 

We  lately  saw  these  forest  scenes 
as  presented  by  "  The  Pastoral 
Players  "  in  the  beautiful  glade  of 
Combe  Wood.  It  was  like  watch- 
ing a  glorious  landscape  in  some 
"  delightful  land  of  faerie,"  with 
figures  drawn  into  it  by  Nicolo 
Poussin.  The  effects  were  magical 
of  the  afternoon  sun,  now  casting 
broad  bands  of  shadow,  now  bath- 
ing the  scene  in  a  golden  light, 
then  lighting  up  here  and  there 
the  faces  of  the  happy  creatures, 
who  were  "  fleeting  the  time  care- 
lessly as  they  did  in  the  olden 
world,"  their  songs  mingling  with 
those  of  the  birds'  that  flashed 
through  the  sunlit  leaves.  It  was 
Shakespeare  informed  by  Nature. 
How  strange  the  contrast  seemed, 
as  we  thought  how  Helen  Faucit, 
with  only  the  common  accessories 
of  the  stage  around  her,  filled  the 
imagination  with  far  richer  pic- 
tures !  Then  it  was  more  like 
Nature  informed  by  Shakespeare ; 
for  actress  and  poet  together  led 
the  spirit  into  a  land  of  greater 
beauty,  and  woke  the  poetic  sense 
to  finer  issues. 

What  a  series  of  pictures  passed 
before  us  as  she  moved  to  and  fro, 
in  a  page's  dress  of  lavender  cash- 
mere, edged  with  emerald  green 
velvet,  that  set  off  her  symmetrical 
form  to  the  greatest  advantage,  her 
hair  falling  in  natural  loose  curls 
upon  the  shoulders,  from  under  a 
broad  felt  hat,  with  a  hawthorn 


spray  or  some  stray  wild  flower 
twined  into  its  band  !  The  effect 
was  exquisite,  when  in  some  sud- 
den movement  of  joyousness  in  her 
scenes  with  Celia,  this  hat  would 
slip  back,  and  hang  suspended  by 
its  ribbon.  The  figure  of  the  youth, 
in  the  tender  grace  of  every  atti- 
tude, in  the  classic  head,  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat  slung  behind,  re- 
minded one  of  the  figures  of  Her- 
mes on  some  antique  bas-relief. 

Among  the  countless  passages 
of  idyllic  beauty  that  leap  to  the 
memory,  none  are  more  prominent 
than  the  incidents  of  the  scene  of 
the  mock  marriage.  How  delicious 
to  the  audience,  who  were  in  her 
secret,  was  the  spirit  of  "happy 
heart,"  and  the  keen  sense  of  the 
humour  of  the  situation,  when  she 
exclaimed  to  Orlando,  "  Come,  woo 
me  ! "  and  when  he  hung  back,  half 
amazed,  half  shy,  said,  with  deep- 
ened emphasis,  and  a  face  radiant 
with  enjoyment,  "Woo  me,  for 
now  I  am  in  a  coming-oil  disposi- 
tion, and  like  enough  to  consent !  " 
Then  the  gaiety,  with  an  under- 
note  of  strong  feeling,  with  which 
the  actress  led  on  to  the  joining 
of  the  lovers'  hands,  the  head 
slightly  averted,  as  Orlando-  said, 
"  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife  ! " 
— the  face  that  told,  who  might 
say  how,  that  this  was  no  jest  to 
Rosalind,  —  the  voice  deepening 
almost  to  pathos,  as  she  said,  "I 
do  take  thee,  Orlando,  for  my 
husband  !  "  Then  the  brief  pause 
of  silence,  broken  by  the  outburst 
of  that  marvellous  series  of  flashes 
of  mingled  wit,  sarcasm,  raillery, 
and  pathos,  in  which  Rosalind 
hides  the  emotions  of  perfect  hap- 
piness that  fill  her  heart  almost  to 
bursting.  Ah,  that  words  might 
fix  on  paper  the  impressions  that 
Helen  Faucit  made  upon  us  in 
that  scene !  We  did  not  seem  to 
have  known  our  Shakespeare  until 
she  showed  to  us  how  truly  he  had 
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plumbed  the  depths  of  woman's 
nature,  and  the  grace  and  fascina- 
tion which  a  spirit  so  "  bright  and 
good  "  could  infuse  into  the  poet's 
text! 

It  was  well  said  by  Mr  Herman 
Merivale  that  he  believed  "  Shake- 
speare wrote  the  part  of  Rosalind 
in  a  prophetic  dream  for  Helen 
Faucit."  It  was  she,  certainly, 
who  first  showed  upon  the  stage 
the  infinite  variety  and  beauty  of 
nature  which  underlies  the  poet's 
conception.  It  will  need  another 
Helen  Faucit  before  this  can  be 
shown  to  a  new  generation.  But 
when  may  we  hope  again  to  see 
the  airy  grace,  the  youthful  elas- 
ticity, the  high  breeding  which 
made  that  impersonation  so  irre- 
sistibly attractive?  Or  who  will 
recall  the  inexpressible  charm  of 
her  look  and  manner,  when  Rosa- 
lind resumed  her  woman's  dress, 
and  all  the  woman's  sweetness  and 
refinement  and  subdued  playful- 
ness, as  she  spoke  the  epilogue, 
and  left  upon  the  heart  a  feeling 
like  that  of  a  strain  of  the  sweetest 
music  1 

In  this,  as  in  all  Helen  Faucit's 
personations,  it  was  insensibly  felt 
that  a  whole  life  of  meaning  and 
of  possibility  lay  below  the  surface. 
Whatever  the  character,  you  real- 
ised the  noble  woman  behind.  It 
was  this,  for  example,  which  lifted 
her  Lady  Teazle  into  the  highest 
region  of  comedy.  In  a  letter  of 
George  Eliot's  (2d  March  1874),  she 
says  of  it  to  a  friend — "  I  heard  the 
tones,  the  rich  laughter  of  Beatrice 
again  yesterday,  from  Lady  Teazle, 
and  lost  no  syllable.  Some  little 
sadness  mingled  itself  with  the 
charm  of  her  bearing  and  the  music 
of  her  movements.  It  was  that 
the  refinement  and  elevation  which 
they  gave  to  comedy,  often  beyond 
the  vision  of  the  writer,  should  be 
felt  by  us  to  be  unique  and  without 
visible  sign  of  spreading  for  the 


general  benefit — tJiat  deep  benefit 
which  comes  from  seeing  a  high 
type  of  womanly  grace,  to  shame 
away  false  ideals."  In  much  the 
same  spirit  George  Henry  Lewes, 
writing  of  Helen  Faucit's  Rosa- 
lind, says : — 

"  All  playgoers  will  remember  how 
perfectly  that  fine  actress  can  repre- 
sent the  joyous  playfulness  of  young 
animal  spirits,  without  once  ceasing 
to  be  poetical.  The  gaiety  of  a  serious 
nature,  even  in  its  excitement,  must 
always  preserve  a  certain  tone,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  mirth  of 
unimpassioned  natures  ;  a  certain 
ground-swell  of  emotion  should  be 
felt  beneath.  The  manner  may  be 
light,  but  it  should  spring  from  a 
deep  nature." 

It  was  this  quality  which  gave 
to  this  lady's  Beatrice  its  peculiar 
distinction.  She  tells  us  the  char- 
acter had  not  the  same  attraction 
for  her  as  Rosalind.  Nevertheless, 
the  elasticity  and  high-bred  ease 
of  Helen  Faucit  were  never  seen 
to  greater  perfection  than  in  this 
character.  The  spirits  that  ran 
away  with  the  tongue,  but  never 
with  the  manner ;  the  wit  that 
coruscated  round  her  lover,  was 
that  of  one  who  never  for  an  in- 
stant lost  her  distinction  and  high 
bearing.  Here,  as  in  Rosalind, 
the  heart  of  the  true  woman  ap- 
peared through  all  the  efferves- 
cence of  humour ;  and  when  the 
right  chord  was  struck,  there  came 
forth  a  pathos  which  perfected  the 
conception.  The  whole  imperson- 
ation was  suffused  with  that  unde- 
finable  charm,  neither  to  be  meas- 
ured nor  described,  which  informs 
the  highest  efforts  in  all  art.  The 
undercurrent  of  a  sympathetic 
earnest  heart  beneath  the  rich 
laughter  of  this  transparent  soul, 
deepened  the  poetry  of  a  passage 
such  as  that  in  which  she  answers 
Don  Pedro  when  he  says,  "Out 
of  question,  you  were  born  in  a 
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merry  hour  ! "  "  No,  sure,  my  lord, 
my  mother  cried  !  "  •  These  words 
were  uttered  with  tender  intona- 
tion ;  then,  throwing  back  her 
head,  and  pointing  upwards,  like 
a  bird  that  soars  and  sings,  she 
added,  "  But  then  there  was  a  star 
danced,  and  under  that  was  I  born ! " 
Another  delicate  touch  of  feeling 
occurred  in  the  passage  where 
Beatrice  gives  full  career  to  her 
laughing  abhorrence  of  matrimony, 
comparing  the  marriage  state  to  a 
dance,  every  movement  in  which 
Helen  Faucit  suggested  with  in- 
imitable grace,  adding  at  the  close, 
"  And  then  comes  repentance,  and, 
with  his  bad  legs,  falls  into  the 
cinque  pace  faster  and  faster,  till 
he  sink  into  the  grave."  This  con- 
clusion fell  upon  the  ear  in  sadder 
tones  and  with  measured  rhythm, 
as  if  we  beheld  a  pendulum  swing 
slower  and  slower  to  the  end  of  its 
period. 

Again,  the  artist's  exquisite 
fancy  was  shown  at  the  moment 
when  Beatrice  falls  into  the  snare 
laid  for  her  by  her  friends,  and 
Hero  says — 

"  For  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lap- 
wing, runs 

Close  by  the  ground,  to  hear  our  con- 
ference." 

Her  imagination  grasped  the  poet's 
image  of  the  lapwing,  and  with 
the  full  command  that  she  enjoyed 
of  a  lithe,  elastic  figure,  she  was 
able  to  carry  out  the  simile  in 
her  motion.  With  head  bent  low, 
and  arms  slightly  raised  to  catch 
her  thin  lace  mantle,  lifted  by 
the  summer  breeze,  she  flitted  to- 
wards the  pleached  bower  where 
honeysuckles,  symbols  of  her  own 
loving,  wayward  heart,  "though 
ripened  by  the  sun,  forbid  the  sun 
to  enter." 

This  scene  is  the  turning-point 
of  Beatrice's  life.  She  learns  that 
she  is  loved,  and  all  that  is  gener- 


ous in  her  nature  bids  her  listen 
to  the  heart  which  she  now  believes 
appeals  to  hers.  But  that  which 
showed  most  delicate  power  in  the 
actress  was  her  by-play  while  lis- 
tening to  the  story  of  Benedick's 
devotion.  We  watched  with  de- 
light the  signs  by  which  she  mani- 
fested the  transition  from  the 
thoughtless  girl  to  the  thoughtful 
woman.  First  surprise,  then  in- 
credulity, then  we  seemed  conscious 
of  a  deeper  agitation — a  tighten- 
ing of  the  heart  and  shock  to  the 
whole  being,  as  Beatrice  realised 
her  own  cruelty ;  her  shame  and 
bitter  self-reproach  up  to  the  mo- 
ment when  the  speakers  have 
passed,  and  she  came  forth  amazed, 
saying,  "  What  fire  is  in  mine 
ears  ?  Can  this  be  true  1"  &c.  . 

In  the  chapel  scene  Helen  Fau- 
cit rose  to  her  full  force.  Here 
she  held  the  audience  spell-bound, 
only  to  burst  forth  into  one  great 
cheer  at  the  end.  The  strong 
alternations  of  feeling  through 
which  she  passed,  from  deep  re- 
sentment, scorn,  sympathy,  pity, 
love,  were  all  depicted  with  pro- 
found feeling,  till  at  the  very 
climax  of  her  passion,  when  she 
exclaimed,  "Kill  Claudio!"  her 
voice,  earnest,  thrilling,  wonder- 
ful, seemed  to  shake  the  whole 
audience  to  their  depths. 

Very  different  was  the  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  of  this  chapel 
scene,  as  we  remember  it  in  the 
Dublin  theatre,  from  what  we 
have  since  seen  in  London.  In 
Helen  Faucit's  Beatrice  there 
was  no  light  love-making  with 
Benedick  upon  the  altar-steps,  and 
within  the  storied  arches  of  a 
great  cathedral  filled  with  incense 
from  the  swinging  censers  of  the 
choristers;  no  travesty  of  the 
sacred  symbols  of  religion  on  the 
one  hand,  or  falsifying  of  true 
love  upon  the  other.  The  Bea- 
trice Helen  Faucit  showed  us 
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then  had  made  up  her  mind,  from 
the  first  moment  of  the  base  at- 
tack upon  her  cousin's  honour, 
that  Benedick  must  be  Hero's 
champion  if  he  was  to  be  her 
husband.  The  dialogue  that  en- 
sues— if  we  penetrate  below  the 
surface — is  serious.  Beatrice  says 
the  words,  "It  is  a  man's  office, 
but  not  yours,"  as  it  were,  tenta- 
tively, knowing  that  Benedick 
may  think  he  cannot  put  himself 
forward,  being  neither  kinsman 
nor  in  any  way  connected  with 
Hero ;  and  he,  on  his  side,  simply 
sets  her  doubts  at  rest  by  the 
words,  "I  do  love  nothing  in  the 
world  so  well  as  you."  Helen 
Faucit's  answer  came  slowly,  "It 
were  possible  for  me  to  say  I  loved 
nothing  so  well  as  you,"  then  with 
a  quick  gesture  of  natural  embar- 
rassment, "  but  believe  me  not ; — 
and  yet  I  lie  not ; — I  confess  noth- 
ing,— nor  I  deny  nothing."  The 
alternation  of  tenderness  and  arch- 
ness made  her  delivery  of  this 
speech  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
episodes  in  the  play.  The  earnest- 
ness that  underlies  the  whole 
scene,  as  so  enacted,  was  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  sanctuary 
in  which  the  scene  occurs.  With 
the  woman,  it  was  the  yielding  of 
her  whole  self  to  the  man  she 
loved ;  with  the  man,  it  was  the  con- 
secration of  his  life  to  her  service. 

"I  have  no  misgivings,"  writes 
Lady  Martin,  "  about  the  future  hap- 
piness of  Benedick  and  Beatrice.  His 
home  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  a  happy 
one — all  the  happier  because  Beatrice 
and  he  have  each  a  strong  individ- 
uality, with  fine  spirits  and  busy 
brains,  which  will  keep  life  from 
stagnating.  They  will  always  be 
finding  out  something  new  and  in- 
teresting in  each  other's  character." 

The  truth  of  this  lady's  whole 
conception  of  the  character  is  now 
so  apparent,  that  we  need  to  be 
reminded  that  Mrs  Jameson,  Haz- 
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litt,  Campbell,  and  even  Coleridge 
have  read  it  in  a  very  different 
spirit.  To  Campbell,  Beatrice  is 
an  "  odious  woman."  To  Hazlitt, 
she  seems  a  mere  mocking  bird. 
To  Helen  Faucit,  as  to  Shakespeare, 
she  is  the  Beatrice  or  the  Blesser ; 
her  husband,  the  Benedictus  or  the 
Blessed. 

The  play  of  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice"  drew  out  Helen  Faucit's 
versatility  even  more  than  "  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing."  With  this 
lady  as  Portia,  the  audience  felt 
that  they  were  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  power,  cultivated  to  its 
height, — a  power  which  swayed 
their  emotions  at  will  like  a  magi- 
cian, and  showed  them  inner  depths 
of  their  own  natures,  which  other- 
wise would  have  remained  a  secret 
to  themselves.  The  actress  poured 
the  wealth  of  her  own  rich  and 
sensitive  nature  into  the  character 
of  Portia.  Here,  as  with  Rosalind 
and  Beatrice,  in  her  very  gayest 
moods,  we  felt  that,  aufond,  there 
existed  elements  which,  if  need  be, 
would  make  her  either  heroine  or 
martyr.  The  character  was  felt 
to  develop  under  the  working  of 
an  inward  law,  that  of  a  hidden 
but  unchanging  love. 

Lady  Martin  tells  us  (p.  29)  that 
she  has  always  classed  Portia  with 
such  women  as  Vittoria  Colonna, 
the  friend  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Cassandra  Fedele,  the  poet- teacher 
of  Venice ;  and  who  will  say  that 
in  them  the  intellect,  great  as  it 
was,  surpassed  the  heart  ?  In  her 
acting,  Helen  Faucit  gave  us  the 
first  insight  into  Portia's  secret  in 
the  sudden  reticence  of  manner, 
and  yet  softening  of  voice,  with 
which  she  uttered,  "I  remember 
him  well;  and  I  remember  him 
worthy  of  thy  praise,"  in  answer 
to  Nerissa's  allusion  to  the  scholar 
and  soldier,  who  some  time  before 
had  visited  Belmont.  Even  in  her 
voice  before  this,  when  she  first  ap- 
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peared  upon  the  scene,  we  seemed 
to  hear  the  yearning  tones  of  hope 
deferred.  When  that  germ  of  love 
had  ripened  to  its  fulness,  its  deep- 
est and  most  touching  accents 
fell  upon  the  ear  in  the  casket 
scene,  and  we  can  vividly  recall 
the  melodious  plaintiveness  with 
which  she  uttered  the  words — 

"Let  music  sound  while  he  doth  make 
his  choice. " 

Will  this  music  prove  her  wedding 
hymn,  or  the  swan-song  of  her  dying 
soul? 

In  the  whole  of  this  casket 
scene  with  Bassanio,  the  by-play  of 
the  actress  deserves  to  be  recorded 
more  faithfully  and  minutely  than 
we  can  hope  to  succeed  in  doing. 
We  seem  still  to  see  the  upward 
gaze  as  of  a  St  Cecilia,  with  which,  in 
silent  prayer,  and  with  one  knee 
scarce  perceptibly  dropped  upon 
the  cushioned  footstool,  she  awaited 
the  issue,  and  all  the  subsequent 
changes  of  expression  that  passed 
across  her  face  during  the  selection 
of  the  caskets,  to  the  final  gleam  of 
joy  that  lighted  her  countenance 
as  her  lover  chose  rightly.  We 
felt  how  the  too  tumultuous  passion 
had  been  chastened  by  that  prayer. 
Subdued,  yet  intensely  happy,  she 
rose  from  her  seat  and  awaited  the 
approach  of  him  who  is  now  "  her 
lord,  her  governor,  her  king." 

Shortly  after,  the  messenger  en- 
ters with  the  letter  which  announ- 
ces the  calamity  that  has  befallen 
Antonio.  Here,  again,  the  changes 
in  Portia's  face,  as  she  watched  her 
lover  reading  the  letter,  were  a 
study,  and  there  was  a  world  of 
tender  sympathy  in  her  voice,  as 
she  said — 

"Is  it  your   dear  friend  that  is  thus 
in  trouble?" 

Then  having  read  the  letter  her- 
self, and  having  despatched  Bas- 
sanio, with  full  means,  to  his 
friend's  assistance,  Portia's  quick 


intellect,  as  Lady  Martin  believes, 
discovers  a  loophole  for  escape  in. 
the  wording  of  the  bond.  All  her 
strength  of  will  is  roused,  and 
Portia's  resolution  shapes  itself  into 
difficult  and  perilous  action  in  carry- 
ing out  her  daring  plot. 

Thus  we  were  led  up  to  the 
great  trial  scene,  when  Helen 
Faucit's  Portia  appeared,  not  like 
a  masquerader  who  assumes  the 
manners  of  a  barrister,  but  as  a 
youth  who  never  for  one  instant 
lost  his  tone  of  high  breeding  and 
earnest  sense  of  the  serious  nature 
of  the  work  he  had  in  hand.  The 
Jew  was  acknowledged  to  be  in  the 
right  by  the  young  doctor,  who 
simply  remarks,  "therefore"  he  can 
afford  to  be — he  "  must  be  merci- 
ful." The  rude  answer,  "  On  what 
compulsion  must  1 1  tell  me  that," 
was  met  with  grave  gentleness — 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  ! " 

Here  we  remember  the  delicate 
inflection  of  the  voice,  as  it  seemed 
faintly  to  rise  on  the  word ' '  strained, " 
as  if  surprised  at  the  thought  that 
any  strain  or  compulsion  should  be 
necessary.  The  memory  of  Helen 
Faucit's  action  and  delivery  of  the 
rest  of  this  sublime  appeal  will 
never,  we  are  sure,  pass  from  the 
minds  of  those  who  saw  and  heard 
her.  How  fine  was  the  gradual 
ascent  to  that  moment  when,  with 
eyes  uplifted,  she  raised  the  cov- 
ering from  her  head,  as  if  in  very 
deed  she  stood  in  the  divine  pre- 
sence of  Him  whose  attribute  of 
mercy  she  extolled  !  She  stood  a 
moment  in  rapt  silence,  and  each 
individual  in  the  great  audience 
held  his  breath ;  then  bending  down 
her  pleading  face,  only  to  meet  the 
hard  miser's  gaze,  she  uttered  the 
words  of  solemn  warning  : — 

"  Consider  this, 

That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for 
mercy  ; 
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And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all 

to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy." 

The  high  level  reached  in  this 
speech  was  never  lost  throughout 
the  scene  that  follows.  When  the 
earnest  pleading  with  the  Jew  only 
developed  the  malignant  ferocity  of 
his  purpose,  the  tone  of  the  actress 
changed ;  and  when  in  answer  to 
her  last  appeal — 

"  Take  thrice  thy  money ;  let  me  tear 
the  bond," 

he  refuses,  then  with  a  quick  ges- 
ture, imperceptible  to  those  around, 
and  just  visible  to  the  audience, 
Helen  Faucit  angrily  struck  the 
bond  with  her  hand  and  became 
the  judge.  She  knew  that  by  Shy- 
lock's  insistence  on  the  letter  of 
the  bond  she  had  him  in  her  grasp, 
and  her  determination  showed 
itself  in  the  settled  expression  of 
her  face  and  the  severity  of  her 
tone.  Helen  Faucit  was  at  pains 
to  show,  what  seemed  in  all  other 
representations  we  have  seen  to 
be  forgotten,  that  the  young  doc- 
tor had  no  right  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  Shylock  except  by 
the  authority  and  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Ducal  Court.  While, 
therefore,  the  long  dialogue  be- 
tween Antonio  and  Bassanio  was 
proceeding,  she  used  to  approach 
the  Duke  and  engage  in  conversa- 
tion with  him,  as  though  explain- 
ing the  view  she  had  taken  of  the 
case,  and  receiving  his  sanction  to 
the  judgment  she  was  presently  to 
pronounce.  When  she  returned 
to  her  place  in  the  Court,  she 
dealt  Shylock  blow  upon  blow 
with  inexorable  sternness.  His 
own  law  was  strictly  measured  out 
to  him — 

"  Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than 
thou  desirest." 

There  was  something  almost  splen- 
didly cruel  in  the  way  she  said — 
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"  He  shall  have  merely  justice  and  his 
bond  !  "— 

flinging  that  document  at  his^eet 
as  she  spoke,  with  a  curl  on  her 
lip  of  contemptuous  scorn. 

If  in  the  character  of  Rosalind, 
Beatrice,  and  Portia  we  seem  to 
find  the  finest  qualities  of  woman- 
hood gradually  opening  on  our 
mind,  the  perfect  chord  is  struck 
when  we  come  to  Imogen  —  a 
character  in  which  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  illustrated  the  ideal 
which  was  in  his  heart  when  he 
wrote  his  Sonnet — 

"  Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true 

minds 
Admit  impediment,"  &c. 

How  Helen  Faucit  entered  into 
the  very  being  of  Imogen,  is 
shown  by  her  exquisite  analysis  of 
the  character  in  this  volume.  Her 
impersonation  of  it  from  beginning 
to  end  was  so  complete  in  every 
detail,  that  it  is  difficult  to  single 
out  passages  for  remark  —  each 
coming  so  naturally  and  spontane- 
ously, and  blending  into  a  consum- 
mate whole.  Still,  as  we  write,  we 
seem  to  see  her  as  she  first  entered 
on  the  scene,  the  lovely  and  lov- 
able form,  clad  in  tunic  and  pep 
lum  of  the  most  delicate  colours, 
and  softest,  finest  texture,  falling 
around  her  in  graceful  folds  as  she 
stood  "like  a  vine -tree  winding 
upwards "  in  the  embrace  of  her 
beloved  Posthumus.  Then,  when 
we  saw  her  again,  and  we  have 
been  told  that  she  "  weeps  still," 
and  only  finds  rest  when  her  spirit 
encounters  her  husband  in  orisons 
— "  for  then  she  is  in  heaven  for 
him  "  —  how  wonderful  here,  as 
again  in  Juliet,  was  the  way  in 
which  Helen  Faucit  pronounced 
this  one  word  "  orisons  "  ! 

Anon  Pisanio  introduces  lachimo 
as  "a  noble  gentleman  of  Rome 
who  brings  letters  from  her  lord." 
Helen  Faucit's  by-play  was  exqui- 
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site  throughout  this  scene.  First 
we  saw  her  absorbed  in  "  the 
scriptures  of  the  loyal  Leonatus," 
whose  letter  warms  "  the  very 
middle  of  her  heart."  Then  she 
hears  words  let  drop  by  lachimo, 
as  he  gazes  intently  upon  her, 
which  she  cannot  understand.  On 
this  came  a  moment  of  anxious 
curiosity,  deepening  to  concern  and 
pain,  as  she  heard  how  her  lord 
"  laughs  with  free  lungs  "  at  her 
sex,  and  so  on,  by  fine  gradations, 
to  the  appealing  look  and  gesture 
of  agony  with  which  she  urges 
lachimo  to  speak  plainly : — 

"  Pray  you, — 
Since  doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurts 

more 
Than  to  be  sure  they  do ;  ...  discover 

to  me 
What  both  you  spur  and  stop  ! " 

Then  the  whole  expression  of  the 
face  relaxed  to  one  of  utter  deso- 
lation ;  and  as  the  tempter  coun- 
selled her  to  be  revenged,  Helen 
Faucit's  features  grew  convulsed, 
her  hands  clenched,  herwhole  frame 
collapsed,  and  seemed  to  shrink 
into  itself  as,  bursting  into  tears, 
she  cried — • 

"  Revenged  !  how  should  I  be  revenged? 
If  this  be  true,  how  should  I  be  re- 
venged ?  " 

But  when  the  nature  of  the  re- 
venge counselled  by  lachimo  flashed 
upon,  her,  and  she  instinctively 
read  in  one  instant  his  character 
and  purpose,  the  recoil  was  elec- 
tric. Suddenly  the  cloud  that  had 
gathered  round  her  passed  away. 
She  withdrew  her  hands  from  the 
tearful  face,  her  depressed  brow 
and  drooping  form  were  gradually 
raised,  till  she  regained  thorough 
clearness  of  countenance  and  firm- 
ness of  figure,  as  she  uttered 
her  first  cry  for  Pisanio.  Then 
to  what  a  height  of  grandeur 
she  rose  in  the  speech — "Away! 


I  do  condemn  mine  ears,"  &c. 
There  all  the  king's  daughter,  as 
well  as  the  noble  woman,  spoke 
out  in  tones  of  such  penetrating 
power  as  can  never  have  been  sur- 
passed upon  the  stage.  Again  we 
saw  Miss  Faucit's  acting  in  its 
finest  aspect  when,  hearing  lachimo 
retract  his  words  and  apologise,  she 
relaxed,  saying  slowly,  simply,  with 
quiet  dignity — 

"All's    well,    sir:    take   my  power   i' 
the  court  for  yours." 

This  courtesy  on  her  part  did 
not  seem  to  us  in  the  acting,  as  it 
did  to  George  Fletcher  and  other 
commentators,  to  proceed  from 
"  the  kind  complacency  of  a  gener- 
ous forgiveness,"  but  rather  from 
the  instinctive  impulse  of  a  high- 
bred woman,  who  will  treat  her 
inferiors,  not  according  to  their 
desert,  but  after  her  "own  honour 
and  dignity." 

One  of  the  most  subtle  pieces 
of  acting  we  have  ever  seen  was 
where  Imogen,  fretted  by  the  atten- 
tions of  the  fool  Cloten,  first  misses 
the  bracelet,  that  "  manacle  of 
love  "  which  her  husband,  in  part- 
ing, had  fastened  on  her  arm.  This 
little  incident  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  an  object  which  to  her  had 
been  the  symbol  of  the  crowning 
bliss  of  her  life,  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  sorrows,  which  reach  their 
climax  in  the  scene  with  Pisanio. 
The  acting  of  Helen  Faucit  in  this 
scene  has  been  so  carefully  described 
by  George  Fletcher l  that  it  would 
be  impertinence  to  do  aught  but 
quote  from  him  : — 

"  So  far  as  violent  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing can  make  it,  so  the  passage  where 
Imogen  reads  the  letter  from  her  hus- 
band commanding  Pisanio  to  kill  her 
is  the  most  arduous  of  all  in  this  di- 
versified part.  To  have  her  joyful 
anticipation  of  the  affectionate  meet- 
ing with  her  beloved  lord  checked  at 
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its  height  by  a  communication  like 
this — what  a  shock  of  feeling  for  the 
actress  to  represent,  with  no  more 
precise  indication  to  guide  her  than 
Pisanio's  exclamation — 

'What,  shall  I  need  to  draw  my  sword  ? 

— The  paper 
Hath  cut  her  throat  already  ! ' 

In  expressing  to  us  the  stunning 
blow  given  to  the  adoring  wife  by  the 
very  first  words,  the  staggering  and 
faltering  of  her  eye  and  voice,  in  sheer 
bewildered  incredulity,  until  she  comes 
to  the  murderous  command,  'Let 
thine  own  hands  take  away  her  life  ; ' 
the  fainting  away  of  her  accents  at  the 
close,  under  the  withering  conviction 
that  her  eyes  have  not  deceived  her, 
but  that  her  calamity  is  real ;  the 
sinking  senseless  to  the  ground  ;  and 
the  hysterical  revival ;  in  all  these  the 
actress  has  load  nothing  to  direct  her 
but  herown  instinct  as  to  the  true  spirit 
of  the  character  and  the  situation. 

"  The  most  nobly  characteristic 
passages  which  she  ought  to  deliver 
in  this  scene  are,  indeed,  struck  out, 
on  the  principle,  no  doubt,  of  indis- 
pensable saving  of  time,  especially  the 
grand  one— 

'  Though  those  that  are  be  tray 'd 
Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,'  &c. 

But  it  is  plain  that  she  has  studied 
them  attentively,  arid  so  has  raised 
her  conception  and  expression  of  the 
heroine's  character,  as  shown  in  this 
trying  situation,  to  that  noble  eleva- 
tion which  the  poet  has  so  clearly  in- 
dicated. She  gives  the  true  dignity  of 
tone,  as  well  as  the  true  feeling,  to 
every  sentence — the  pathetic  indigna- 
tion with  which  the  slandered  wife 
first  repels  the  charge,  the  deep  grief 
with  which  she  feels  herself  compelled 
to  retort  it,  and  then  the  intensity  of 
despair,  not  the  excess  of  mean,  slavish 
submission,  which  dictates  that  most 
affecting  appeal — 

'  Come,  fellow,  he  thou  honest : 
Do  thy  master's  bidding.' " 

When  Pisanio  refuses  to  "  damn 
his  hand"  with  the  bloody  task, 
Imogen  is  only  restrained  from  kill- 
ing herself  with  his  sword  by  the 
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thought  of  the  "divine  prohibi- 
tion "  against  self-slaughter.  There 
was  a  pathos  never  to  be  forgotten 
in  Helen  Faucit's  action  and  tones, 
when,  tearing  open  her  dress 
that  her  bosom  might  receive  the 
sword,  Imogen  reveals  her  hus- 
band's letters  laid  upon  her  heart, 
"  The  scriptures  of  the  loyal 
Leonatus,  all  turned  to  heresy." 
In  time  this  wise  servant  Pisanio 
succeeds  in  turning  the  current 
of  her  passion,  till  she  perceives 
that  there  may  be  another  and 
a  nobler,  though  a  harder  course 
than  dying  for  her  love,  and  that 
is  living  for  it.  Living,  till  some 
clue  at  least  be  found  to  what  is 
now  all  mystery  and  anguish. 

And  here  we  must  turn  for  a 
moment  from  Helen  Faucit  the 
artist  to  Lady  Martin  the  writer, 
and  dwell  upon  the  passage  in 
which,  with  simple  and  earnest 
power,  she  shows  us  the  brave 
woman  on  the  mountain-top,  sur- 
veying the  wild  hills — the  plain — 
the  ocean — in  which  her  mission 
must  commence,  and  sharing  the 
great  poet's  faith  in  the 

"  Divinity   that   shapes   our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will." 

Our  authoress  points  to  the  un- 
seen hand  that  led  the  lonely 
sorrowing  Fidele  to  her  natural 
protectors,  the  brothers,  who,  by 
irrepressible  instinct,  at  first  sight 
were  moved  to  love  and  cherish 
her. 

With  that  poetic  feeling  which 
imbued  the  most  minute  detail  in 
her  impersonations  with  import- 
ance, Helen  Faucit  was  careful  so 
to  array  the  page  Fidele,  that  the 
slender  form  might  show  light 
against  the  dark  background  of 
the  cavern.  Clad  in  a  page's  dress 
of  soft  white  cashmere,  edged  with 
pale  blue,  the  figure  well  might  seem 
to  Arviragus  and  Belarius  at  first 
sight  "  a  fairy,"  or, 
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"  By  Jupiter,  an  angel  !  or,  if  not, 
An  earthly  paragon  !     Behold  divine- 
ness, 
No  elder  than  a  boy  ! " 

Another  beautiful  passage  in 
Lady  Martin's  writing  is  that  in 
which  she  enlarges  on  the  life  in 
the  forest  cave.  We  see  Fidele — 
great  in  trial  as  the  Fidelio  of 
Beethoven — turning  the  cave  into 
a  home,  and  filling  its  hollows 
with  her  angel-like  singing ;  while 
grief  and  patience,  both  rooted  in 
her  heart,  "mingle  their  spurs 
together." 

This  power  in  Imogen  of  rising 
above  self  in  her  sorrow,  was  in- 
dicated by  Helen  Faucit  quite  as 
fully  in  her  joy ;  when  at  the  end, 
sheltered  once  more  upon  her  hus- 
band's breast,  Imogen  forgets  her- 
self, even  at  this  crisis  in  her  life, 
and  turns,  with  affectionate  grace, 
to  those  who  had  sheltered  her  in 
sorrow,  and  whom  she  now  recog- 
nises as  her  brothers. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  go 
into  detail  as  to  the  quite  marvel- 
lous by-play  of  this  actress  in  the 
closing  scene  of  this  drama.  It 
was  all  charming.  The  recognition 
of  the  ring  that  must  have  flashed 
as  a  star  upon  her  eye — the  re- 
covery of  the  lost  bracelet — the 
trembling  anxiety  with  which  she 
hears  the  opening  of  lachimo's 
confession — the  tenderly  rapturous 
delight  with  which  she  learns  her 
husband's  fidelity — the  elation — 
the  piteous  passionate  emotion, 
which,  as  an  ocean  swell,  breaks  at 
last  upon  her  husband's  heart  with 
the  words — 

"Why   did   you   throw  your  wedded 

lady  from  you  ? 
Think  that  you  are  upon  a  rock,  and 

now 
Throw  me  again  !  " 

"The  play  of  (  Romeo  and 
Juliet,'"  Lady  Martin  writes, 
"  instinct  throughout  with  a  vivid 


dramatic  life,"  is  yet  "a  glorious 
hymn,"  "  the  noblest  paean  to  love 
ever  written."  There  is  perhaps 
no  better  test  of  the  true  inward 
inspiration  of  a  work  than  this, 
that,  from  a  certain  point  of  view, 
it  readily  disembodies  itself  and 
becomes  lyrical  for  us,  without 
sacrifice  of  its  distinctive  form 
to  this  end.  Throughout  Helen 
Faucit's  Juliet  there  was  a  sense 
of  exquisitely  modulated  rhythm. 
Each  tone  in  her  voice,  softened 
and  deepened  by  the  emotion  with- 
in, found  its  own  modulation.  And 
even  in  the  dread  power  of  the 
potion  scene,  there  was  nothing 
discordant ;  a  rhythmic  law  of 
nature,  like  that  which  governs  the 
sea  in  its  wildest  moods,  controlled 
each  gesture,  word,  and  look  of  her 
agonised  condition. 

As  usual,  Helen  Faucit  contrived 
in  the  first  possible  moment  to 
indicate  the  birth  of  that  passion, 
which  is  to  be  theme  of  the  great 
work  throughout.  In  the  ballroom, 
the  question — 

"What's   he   that   follows   there   that 
would  not  dance  ?  " 

was  uttered  in  the  voice  of  one 
whose  "  life  is  set  upon  a  cast." 

In  the  balcony  scene  this  voice, 
that  had  earned  the  child  Juliet 
the  name  of  "  lady-bird ! "  was  heard 
in  its  most  silver  flow.  Then  soul 
is  interwoven  with  soul  in  joy  so 
intense,  that  passion  is  purified  by 
its  own  force,  and  fills  the  girl- 
woman  with  an  energy  that  after- 
wards sustains  her  through  her 
fearful  trials. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  describe 
Helen  Faucit  in  this  balcony  scene, 
as  we  have  often  seen  her,  with 
just  sufficient  scenic  accessories  to 
complete  the  picture,  whose  centre 
was  the  sweet  girlish  figure,  that 
to  her  lover's  eye  seemed  as  a 
"winged  messenger  from  heaven." 
The  reader  must  study  for  himself 
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the  beautiful  passage  in  Lady  Mar- 
tin's book  where  she  works  out  her 
conception  of  this,  which  is  the 
melody  on  whose  theme  the  rest  of 
the  composition  hangs,  remember- 
ing the  voice,  the  form,  the  tender 
expressive  face  she  had  at  her  com- 
mand, through  which  her  high 
ideal  found  its  unforced  utterance. 
In  the  disasters  that  follow  after 
the  lovers'  secret  marriage,  Juliet, 
slow,  as  all  noble  natures  are,  in 
understanding  those  who  are  mor- 
ally their  inferiors,  turns  to  her 
nurse  as  her  last  domestic  reliance. 
On  receiving  her  answer,  and  still 
unable  to  realise  that  words  so  base 
could  fall  from  any  woman's  mouth, 
Juliet  asks — 

"  Speakest  thou  from  thy  heart  ? " 
and  the  nurse  answers — 

"  From  my  soul  too  ; 
Or  else  beshrew  them  both." 

Then  Juliet  says — 

"  Amen  ! " 

The  soul's  solitude  was  revealed 
in  the  changed  and  deepened  voice 
in  which  this  word  was  uttered. 

Juliet  took  up  the  burden  which 
henceforth  must  be  borne  alone. 
In  the  pale  cheek,  quivering  lip, 
and  far-off  look  we  read  the  soul's 
consciousness  of  isolation  and  its 
effort  to  concentrate  itself. 

"  In  this  supreme  moment," 
writes  Lady  Martin,  "she  has 
formed  her  resolution."  Then  also, 
she  believes  (page  174),  it  was  that 
Juliet  remembers  and  possesses 
herself  of  the  dagger,  and  adds, 
with  calm  resolution — 

"  If  all  else  fail,  myself  have  power  to 
die." 

That  she  will  brave  fate  alone, 
and  bear  it  with  calm  courage, 
was  made  manifest  to  us  from  the 
first  moment  of  Helen  Faucit's 
entrance  into  the  Friar's  cell.  Her 
bearing,  as  she  unexpectedly  meets 


the  Count  Paris  there,  had  all  the 
repose,  the  self-possession,  and  the 
undefinable  interest  that  belong 
to  a  noble  woman  overmastering 
a  secret  sorrow.  When  she  ex- 
panded on  the  Count's  departure, 
it  was  to  show  the  Friar  the  un- 
daunted courage,  in  the  face  of 
death  itself,  of  a  woman  who  has 
consecrated  her  life  to  her  husband. 

There  was  no  melodramatic  flour- 
ishing of  the  dagger  here,  but  quiet 
intensity  and  delicate  taste,  the 
result  of  which  is  a  lasting  image 
on  the  memory  of  a  slender  form, 
covered  with  a  long  black  veil,  a 
very  type  of  calm  resolve  and 
heroic  fortitude. 

Juliet  now  returns  to  her  cham- 
ber, having  possessed  herself  of  the 
phial  containing  the  sleeping  po- 
tion. She  desires  to  be  alone, 

"  For  I  have  need  of  many  orisona." 

The  ring  of  the  sad  voice  in  this 
•word  "orisons"  still  seems  to  vibrate 
on  our  ear. 

It  would  be  presumption  to  add 
anything  to  the  description  Lady 
Martin  herself  gives  of  the  potion 
scene,  except  to  assure  her,  that 
her  own  conception  of  it  in  all  its 
awful  grandeur  was  fully  conveyed 
to  her  audience.  She  bound  them 
with  a  spell-like  awe,  "  shaking  the 
listening  soul  in  the  suspended 
blood."  Picturing  to  herself  the 
horrors  of  a  living  tomb,  Helen 
Faucit  rose  to  an  unsurpassed 
height  of  tragic  grandeur.  When 
she  reached  the  vision  of  Tybalt's 
bloody  festering  form,  the  despair- 
ing utterance  of  the  line — 

"  As  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  desperate 
brains ! " 

and  then  the  last  cry — 

"Stay,  Tybalt,  stay!" 

seemed  to  electrify  the  audience 
with  its  power.  A  friend  has 
placed  in  our  hands  a  letter  by 
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Westland  Marston,  in  which  he 
writes  :  "Of  this  scene  I  can  only 
say  that,  if  its  commencement  and 
progress  were  instances  in  their 
graphic  and  poetical  truth  of  what 
Helen  Faucit  could  do,  its  close 
was  an  instance  of  what  she  could 
refrain  from  doing,  when  fidelity 
and  truth  required.  I  refer  to  the 
exhaustion  with  which  Juliet  re- 
tired to  the  bed,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  climax  when  she  takes 
the  draught.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  I  admired  the  self-denial  of 
true  art  here." 

Helen  Faucit's  acting,  in  the 
brief  interview  with  the  Friar  in 
the  tomb,  was  the  consummation 
of  all  that  went  before.  Wakening 
to.  find  him,  as  she  had  been  pro- 
mised, at  her  side,  her  brain  clear, 
her  memory  active,  we  heard  the 
childlike  silver  voice  again — 

"  0   comfortable   friar,    where    is    my 

lord? 

I  do  remember  well  where  I  should  be. 
And  there  I  am.  —  Where  ia  my 

Romeo  ?  " 

He  lies  beside  her,  dead.  All  is 
over.  She  now  buries  the  dagger 
in  her  own  heart.  Then,  laying 
her  face  upon  her  husband's  bosom, 
she  raised  his  nerveless  arms  and 
folded  them  above  her  head.  It 
used  to  bring  Tennyson's  Fatima 
to  our  mind  : — • 

"  I  will  grow  round  him  in  his  place  ; 
Grow,  live,  die,  looking  on  his  face, 
Die,  dying  clasp'd  in  his  embrace." 

In  her  conception  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Lady  Macbeth,  Helen  Fau- 
cit showed  the  same  originality  and 
self-reliance  as  in  that  of  Ophelia. 
The  murderess,  in  her  impersona- 
tion, was  a  fanatic,  raised  to  take 
her  place  beside  those  medieval 
types  of  fanatic  women,  the 
Judiths  and  Jaels  of  Botticelli 
and  of  Sodoma.  The  Italian 
painters  have  displayed  a  profound 
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knowledge  of  character  in  their 
conception  of  the  type  of  woman 
who  was  capable  of  such  deeds, 
and  yet  could  retain  their  people's 
love  and  reverence  after  its  accom- 
plishment. It  is  true,  one  sinned 
for  the  sake  of  her  people's  free- 
dom, the  other  for  that  of  a  weak 
and  selfish  man ;  yet  each  volun- 
tarily sacrificed  all  the  womanly 
instincts  rooted  in  her  nature  to 
steel  her  heart  for  the  horrible  act 
— to  her,  of  all,  most  horrible. 

Instead  of  a  domineering,  hard, 
and  selfish  woman,  the  Lady  Mac- 
beth of  Helen  Faucit  was  a  wife, 
whose  strongest  passion  is  for  her 
husband, — the  weakness  of  whose 
character  is  supplemented  by  her 
indomitable  will ;  and  we  well  re- 
member how  this  was  conveyed  to 
us,  when,  entering  on  her  mission, 
she  hears  her  husband's  question, 
"  If  we  should  fail  ? "  and  answers 
with  a  quite  sublime  courage,  re- 
gardless of  all  consequence,  "  We 
fail." 

The  reader  must  study  for  him- 
self the  letter,  in  the  appendix  to 
this  work,  written  by  the  celebrated 
Irish  novelist,  William  Carleton,  on 
this  performance,  to  learn  how  the 
whole  moral  significance  of  this 
play  was  enhanced  by  this  artist's 
conception ;  and  if  he  has  any  ex- 
perience of  life,  he  will  surely  feel 
that  tragedy  depends  for  grandeur 
and  for  sorrow  on  the  native  char- 
acter of  the  beings  engaged  in  it, — 
the  greater  the  capacity  for  good, 
the  greater  the  sorrow  of  the  fall. 

Lady  Martin  tells  us  that  she 
always  played  Lady  Macbeth  with 
reluctance.  But,  for  our  part,  we 
regard  her  performance  of  this 
character  as  a  most  important 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  drama. 
The  highest  art,  it  has  been  said, 
is  the  ideal  representation  of  real 
emotion;  and  voice,  look,  and 
gesture  are  the  actor's  symbols, 
through  which  he  makes  emotion 
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intelligible.  But  is  all  emotion 
equally  deserving  of  and  capable 
of  ideal  representation  ?  Do  not 
nature  and  real  life  supply  us  with 
looks  and  gestures,  which  it  is,  or 
is  not,  the  business  of  the  artist 
to  monumentalise  1  In  the  drama 
such  typical  moments  occur  in  the 
performance  of  the  actor,  when 
the  form  and  face  are  riveted  for 
ever  in  the  memory,  fixed  there  as 
symbols  of  some  great  moral  crisis 
in  the  human  life  which  they 
express. 

Three  such  pictures  remain  clear 
in  our  recollections  of  Helen  Fau- 
cit's  Lady  Macbeth.  In  the  first, 
beneath  the  spell  of  the  weird 
sisters,  she  accepts  her  mission; 
in  the  second,  we  behold  her 
failure ;  in  the  third,  we  see  the 
moral  retribution  that  has  fallen 
on  her  sin. 

Helen  Faucit  first  appeared  as 
the  Thane's  wife  in  her  dark  fur- 
lined  robe — a  white  veil  softening 
the  outline  of  her  head  and  shoul- 
ders. She  advanced  rapidly  with 
the  letter  containing  the  witches' 
revelation  in  her  hand,  the  heavy 
folds  of  her  drapery  sweeping  in 
grand  lines  around  her  form.  She 
stood  in  the  front  of  the  stage 
transfixed  ;  the  spell  was  upon  her, 
the  supernatural  power  of  the  weird 
sisters  had  begun  its  fatal  work 
in  her  imagination.  The  hellish 
ecstasy  became  intense  ;  and  the 
voice  of  the  actress  communicated 
its  electric  influence  to  the  audience, 
as  she  uttered  the  words,  "  Made 
themselves  air,  into  which  they 
vanished."  Henceforth  Lady  Mac- 
beth's  lot  was  cast ;  she  takes  part 
with  the  spirits  of  evil,  and  sets  to 
work  upon  their  weary  web. 

Then  follow  the  achievement 
and  the  failure  in  the  dread  ban- 
quet scene.  The  guests  have  hur- 
riedly departed  from  the  hall.  For 
the  first  moment  Helen  Faucit  re- 
mained standing,  her  figure  bent 


as  she  saluted  the  last  guest ;  yet, 
from  the  moment  that  guest  has 
retired,  the  subtle  change  from  the 
courteous  queen  to  the  broken- 
hearted woman  seemed  to  make 
itself  felt  in  the  bending  form. 
The  irrevocable  cloud  had  settled 
on  her  bowed  head.  The  husband 
she  had  loved  and  sinned  for  was 
enveloped  in  an  impenetrable  curse. 
She  was  simply  hopeless.  She 
staggered  and  grew  faint;  then 
tottered  to  a  table  and  sat  down, 
resting  her  forehead  on  her  hand. 
In  doing  this  she  touched  her 
crown,  then  lifted  this  symbol  of 
her  misery  from  her  head  for  ever. 
She  was  the  last  to  leave  the  ban- 
quet-hall. One  moment's  pause ; 
then,  turning  her  full  face  towards 
you,  what  did  you  see  ?  The  calm 
face  of  the  Medusa — the  face  of 
despair  so  great,  it  cannot  feel  the 
stinging  serpents  by  which  her 
head  is  wreathed.  No  need  to 
speak.  As  we  looked  at  her,  the 
words  she  had  spoken  in  the  scene, 
where  she  had  first  appeared  as  the 
queen,  seemed  to  come  back  upon 
the  ear,  like  the  solemn  chant  of  a 
Greek  choragus : — 

"  Nought's  had,  all's  spent, 
Where  our  desire  is  got  without  con- 
tent. 

Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy, 
Than,  by  destruction,  dwell  in  doubtful 
joy  ! " 

In  the  third  we  reach  the  hour 
of  retribution.  Remorse  has  done 
its  work.  The  wasted  figure  of 
the  somnambulist,  as  if  clad  in  the 
cerements  of  the  grave,  flitted  upon 
the  stage.  Holding  her  arms  apart, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  empty  space,  with 
a  vacant  sightless  stare,  she  seemed 
as  one  who  hangs  upon  a  cross. 
Then  came  the  desolate,  hopeless 
sigh,  the  motion  of  the  little  hands 
no  effort  will  wash  clean  —  the 
blood-stained  hands  bearing  the 
stigmata,  not  of  a  divine,  but  of 
a  hellish  master. 
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The  following  letter  from  one 
who  had  been  a  witness  of  her 
performance  of  this  part,  will  be 
read  with  interest : — 

"  Nov.  5,  1864.— We  all  went  to 
Drury  Lane  to  see  Helen  Faucit 
in  Lady  Macbeth.  I  confess  that 
I  doubted  her  ability  to  perform 
this  character,  knowing  how  op- 
posed to  it  all  her  own  feelings 
must  be,  and  that  instead  of  being 
able  to  throw  herself  into  the 
part,  and  identify  it  with  her 
own  nature,  success  must  entirely 
depend  upon  the  power  of  ima- 
gination unaided  by  sympathy  of 
feeling,  by  anything  in  fact  essen- 
tially herself,  save  the  thought 
that  her  duty  was  to  represent 
in  Shakespeare's  Lady  Macbeth  a 
grand  beacon  to  warn  from  crime. 
I  scarcely  know  what  I  expected — 
but  I  know  that  I  was  amazed. 
She  did  not,  as  I  half  feared  she 
might,  impart  any  charm  to  the 
character.  She  gave  it  with  a  sort 
of  weird  majesty,  extracting  in  the 
most  marvellous  manner  from  her 
countenance  all  its  natural  sweet 
tenderness,  and  replacing  this  with 
the  stern  cold  determination  suit- 
able to  the  circumstances.  In  the 
sleep-walking  scene  the  effect  was 
magical,  and  it  seemed  as  if  no  one 
even  dared  to  breathe,  so  profound 
was  the  stillness  in  the  overcrowd- 
ed house  as  she  glided  in  her  ghost- 
like dress  upon  the  stage,  with  eyes 
as  if  fixed  on  some  horrible  vision, 
and  sightless  to  all  else.  The  low 
dreamy  tones  of  her  voice,  the  long- 
drawn,  strange,  musical  sigh,  which 
seemed  as  if  exhaling  the  miserable 
life's  last  breath,  and  the  conclud- 
ing scared  whisper,  half  suffocated 
by  horror,  '  To  bed,  to  bed,  to 
bed,'  as  she  disappeared,  were 
wonderful  in  their  thrilling  tragic 
power." 

Of  the  acting  of  the  two  other 
characters,  Desdemona  and  Ophelia, 
treated  in  this  volume,  we  are  un- 


able to  speak,  having  never  seen 
them  impersonated  by  Helen 
Faucit.  Of  the  Desdemona,  we 
have  often  heard  from  those  who 
were  more  fortunate,  as  full  of  the 
most  moving  sweetness  and  pathos. 
It  took  such  strong  hold  of  the 
audience,  that  it  divided  the  in- 
terest of  the  play  even  with  an 
Othello  so  fine  as  Macready's. 
Above  all,  by  the  impression  of 
guileless  innocence  and  wifely  de- 
votion, it  brought  out  with  piercing 
intensity  the  pathos  of  the  tragic 
close.  So,  too,  her  Ophelia.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  sur- 
prise expressed  by  a  great  Dublin 
physician  at  Helen  Faucit's  instinc- 
tive knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
mental  disease,  of  its  origin,  de- 
velopment, and  phenomena.  That 
instinct,  as  we  see  from  her  analysis 
of  Ophelia's  character,  guided  her 
to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  from 
her  "close  and  subtle  sympathy 
with  him  who  was  her  very  life," 
and  who  she  had  every  reason  to 
think  had  gone  mad,  that  "  she 
caught  insensibly  the  infection  of 
his  mind's  disease."  Dr  Conolly, 
whose  life  was  spent  in  the  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  insanity,  has 
expressed  the  same  view,  in  his 
study  of  "Hamlet"  (London :  1863), 
and  we  remember  to  have  heard 
of  his  delight,  when  he  was  told 
by  Sir  James  Clark  that  Helen 
Faucit  had  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion.  We  have  already  cited 
M.  Edouard  Thierry's  description 
of  what  her  Ophelia  was  upon  the 
stage.  Another  of  her  French 
critics,  Ame"dee  Pich6t,  said  of 
it,  in  the  '  Revue  Brittanique  ' — 
"  Comme  elle  revcle  tout  ce  qu'il 
y  a  de  poesie  dans  la  demence 
d'Ophelia.  Dans  ce  dernier  role, 
la  pantomime,  les  expressions  du 
visage,  et  les  intonations  de  la 
voix  en  disent  plus  que  les  vers, 
et  la  prose  de  Shakespeare." 
Helen  Faucit  could  not  have 
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been  the  great  artist  she  was,  but 
for  her  pure  womanly  nature  and 
high  cultivation.  But  she  could 
never  have  given  full  expression 
to  her  conceptions  without  the  aid 
of  exceptional  physical  gifts.  It 
may  well  be  a  subject  of  gratitude 
to  her,  that  nature  had  given  her 
a  figure  "  more  than  common  tall," 
lithe,  pliable,  graceful,  majestic,  as 
the  character  demanded ;  a  head, 
classic,  broad,  and  beautiful  in  out- 
line ;  features,  marvellous  in  their 
power  of  expression ;  eyes  that  had 
a  darker  or  softer  light  for  every 
change  of  emotion ;  and  a  voice 
that  ranged  from  the  most  winning 
tenderness  to  the  force  and  reso- 
nance of  the  most  fervid  passion. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  observe 
that  this  artist's  peculiar  power 
lay  in  her  consistent  treatment  of 
her  subject  as  a  whole,  and  in  the 
poetic  sentiment  that  pervaded 
her  conception,  even  to  the  minut- 
est detail  of  costume.  With  fore- 
thought and  consummate  judgment, 
she  brought  into  harmony  traits 
which  in  other  hands  might  seem 
fitful  and  contradictory  in  the 
character,  and  rounded  them  to  a 
perfect  whole,  so  that  there  was  a 
sense  of  harmonious  development 
and  noble  unity  throughout.  With 
this  intention,  or  perhaps  in  un- 
conscious obedience  to  the  purely 
artistic  instinct,  Helen  Faucit,  from 
the  very  first  moment  that  she  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage,  contrived 
to  touch  the  key-note  to  which  she 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  drama, 
— leading  us,  as  it  were,  through 
the  changes  of  some  great  sym- 
phony, till  we  reached  the  funda- 
mental theme  once  more.  For  in- 
stance, in  "  Oymbeline,"  when  lino- 
gen  first  appears  with  Posthumus, 
the  imagery  in  her  husband's  words 
at  the  close  of  the  play  was  antici- 


pated in  their  attitude  then ;  and 
the  fair  woman  hung  upon  her 
husband  as  the  ivy  on  the  vine, 
which  entwines  the  tree  in  its  em- 
brace. Her  tree  had  bowed,  but 
it  had  not  broken,  and  at  last  she 
finds  it  rooted  firm  upon  the  rock. 
She  is  restored  out  of  the  wild 
storm  that  had  parted  them  to  the 
one  heart,  that  says — 

"  Hang  there,  like  fruit,  my  soul, 
Till  the  tree  dies." 

So  also,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  we 
were  struck  in  the  first  scene  by 
the  bird-like  silver  voice  of  the 
child  Juliet.  The  sound  had  the 
clear  ring  of  a  heart  as  yet  un- 
touched by  passion.  We  never 
heard  the  tone  again,  at  exactly 
the  same  pitch,  till  it  broke  upon 
our  ear  in  the  last  scene,  when, 
awakening  in  the  tomb,  Juliet 
says — 

"  I  do  remember  well  where  I  should  be. 
And  there  I  am. " 

The  pathos  of  this  effect,  this  rep- 
etition of  the  child-voice,  was  like 
the  recurrence  of  a  minor  chord, 
whose  vibrations  have  touched  the 
heart  in  the  beginning,  and  now 
pierce  it  at  the  close  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  anguished  sympathy. 

We  have  already  cited  George 
Eliot's  words  of  acknowledgment 
of  Helen  Faucit's  genius,  in  the 
gratitude  she  expresses  for  "  that 
deep  benefit  which  comes  from  see- 
ing a  high  type  of  womanly  grace, 
to  shame  away  false  ideals."  Here 
we  see  one  great  woman  of  the  age 
approach  another  with  her  crown. 
Our  gratitude  is  no  less  deep. 
How  glad,  then,  should  we  feel  if 
we  have  helped  to  place  even  one 
other  leaf  in  the  chaplet  so  honour- 
ably won ! 
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THE  principle  upon  which  the 
foreign  policy  of  England  seems 
to  have  been  based  of  late  years 
is,  that  a  war  with  any  foreign 
Power  is  out  of  the  category  of 
possible  events,  and  that  to  take 
ordinary  precautions  against  the 
aggressive  tendencies  of  our  neigh- 
bours is  to  manifest  an  unjust  sus- 
picion towards  them.  Thus  we 
have  allowed  Russia  to  advance  to 
the  walls  of  Herat ;  to  tear  up  the 
clause  of  the  treaty  of  1856,  which 
prohibited  her  from  covering  the 
Black  Sea  with  her  fleets  ;  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  Batoum,  which 
she  is  now  quietly  fortifying  in 
defiance  of  treaty ;  to  creep  down 
the  coast  of  Manchuria  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Corea,  and  to  annex 
the  island  of  Saghalien.  The  next 
aggression  proposed  in  this  direc- 
tion is  indicated  in  the  following 
paragraph,  taken  from  the  'Times  ' 
of  the  2d  of  September  : — 

"RUSSIA  IN  THE  COREA. — German 
papers  publish  the  following  extract 
from  the  'Vladivostok' — a  journal 
published  in  the  seaport  of  the  same 
name  at  the  extreme  southern  corner 
of  the  Russian  Asiatic  coast :  '  The 
importance  of  Vladivostock  as  a  sea- 
port is  seriously  affected  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  frozen  in  winter.  Hence 
the  opinion  has  been  gaining  ground 
that  either  Port  Lazarev,  in  Corea,  or 
the  island  of  Quelpaert  (33°  11'  N. 
lat.),  or  that  of  Tsusima  (34°  40'  N. 
lat.),  should  be  substituted  for  Vladi- 
vostock. As  to  Port  Lazarev,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  it  is  free 
from  ice  all  the  year  round  ;  and, 
what  is  of  greater  moment,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  take  possession  of 
about  the  half  of  the  Corean  penin- 
sula in  order  to  secure  undisturbed 
occupation  of  the  port — a  proceeding 
certain  to  provoke  the  enmity  of 
Japan.  The  situation  of  Quelpaert 
is  excellent,  but  unfortunately  there 
is  not  a  good  haven  in  the  island. 
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The  island  of  Tsusima  was  visited 
about  1860  by  the  Russian  frigate 
Possadnik,  and  the  Russian  flag  was 
hoisted  but  subsequently  withdrawn. 
It  is  some  600  miles  distant  from  our 
own  territory,  and  so  could  not  well 
be  made  a  basis  of  operations.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  unavoidable  to 
preserve  Vladivostock  as  the  base  of 
all  serious  operations  ;  but  to  occupy 
and  fortify  Tsusima  as  a  marine  station 
well  armed  and  provisioned.  It  would 
thus  help  to  make  good  some  of  the 
drawbacks  of  Vladivostock.'  In  con- 
nection with  this  suggestion,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  island  of  Tsu- 
sima is  Japanese  territory,  and  could 
not  be  occupied  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Government  of  Japan." 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  last 
sentence  is  the  comment  of  the 
German  paper,  and  does  not  form 
part  of  the  quotation  from  the 
'  Vladivostok.' 

As  it  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers  to  know  the  circumstances 
under  which  Tsusima  was  visited 
by  the  Russian  frigate  Possadnik, 
and  the  Russian  flag  was  hoisted 
on  that  island  but  subsequently 
withdrawn,  I  will  venture  to  nar- 
rate them.  The  incident,  however, 
took  place  in  1861,  and  not  in  the 
previous  year,  as  erroneously  stated 
in  the  Russian  paper.  It  was  in 
the  month  of  August,  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  attack  which 
had  been  made  upon  the  Brit- 
ish Legation  at  Yedo  by  a  band 
of  Japanese  assassins,  that  intelli- 
gence reached  it  of  the  occupation 
of  the  island  of  Tsusima  by  Rus- 
sia, in  violation  of  the  treaties 
which  guaranteed  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Japan. 

Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  then 
British  Minister  in  Japan,  accord- 
ingly despatched  me  to  that  little- 
known  island  in  H.M.S.  Ringdove, 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
3  E 
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rumour  ;  Admiral  Hope  proceeding 
thither  at  the  same  time  in  his 
flag-ship,  to  render  such  assistance 
and  advice  as  might  seem  neces- 
sary. The  timidity  of  the  Japan- 
ese Government  at  the  time  was 
so  great  that  they  declined  to  give 
us  any  official  assistance,  for  fear 
of  becoming  embroiled  with  Rus- 
sia, and  I  was  obliged  to  proceed 
to  Nagasaki  for  the  purpose  of 
picking  up  an  interpreter.  It  is 
about  150  miles  from  that  port  to 
Tsusima  ;  and  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing our  departure  from  Naga- 
saki we  found  ourselves  in  sight  of 
the  island,  its  twin  peaks  rising  to 
a  height  of  from  1500  to  1800  feet, 
heavily  timbered  to  their  summits, 
with  here  and  there  a  clearing  and 
a  wreath  of  smoke,  indicating  the 
presence  of  a  scattered  population. 
We  were  approaching  the  island 
from  the  south-east,  and  were  in 
entire  ignorance  of  its  ports  or 
centres  of  habitation.  We  knew 
that  it  was  the  territory  of  a 
prince  or  daimio,  and  we  presumed 
that  it  must  have  a  capital,  so  we 
sent  a  boat  on  shore  as  we  neared 
a  fishing  hamlet,  to  ask  the  way 
to  it.  In  pursuance  of  the  direc- 
tions thus  received,  we  continued 
steaming  for  a  couple  of  hours 
along  the  south-eastern  shores  of 
the  island,  and  were  much  struck 
by  its  evident  fertility,  its  fine 
forests,  and  pretty  scenery,  as  we 
opened  up  one  wooded  valley  after 
another.  Suddenly  we  came  upon 
a  small  semicircular  harbour,  af- 
fording an  admirable  shelter  for 
country  craft,  with  a  narrow  en- 
trance between  projecting  wooded 
bluffs.  At  the  head  of  this  little 
haven,  and  skirting  its  shore,  was 
the  town  of  Fatchio,  a  place  con- 
taining possibly  from  30,000  to 
40,000  inhabitants,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  daimio,  whose  palace, 
I  was  afterwards  informed,  was 
about  two  miles  distant. 
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We  did  not  go  much  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  being  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  its  depth  of 
water  and  the  character  of  the 
anchorage ;  and  I  immediately 
went  on  shore  to  open  up  com- 
munication with  the  inhabitants. 
This,  however,  did  not  prove  a  very 
easy  matter.  First,  some  petty 
officials  came  down  and  warned  us 
off.  Finding  that  we  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  their  gesticulations,  and 
insisted  on  landing,  they  retreated 
a  few  yards  as  we  jumped  on  shore, 
forming,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
crowd  which  had  now  joined  them, 
a  semicircle  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
yards,  without  manifesting  any 
signs  of  hostility,  but  with  the 
apparent  intention  of  amiably  and 
good-naturedly  barring  our  way, 
should  we  attempt  to  go  into  the 
town.  Our  interpreter  now  com- 
menced a  parley,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  we  were  shown 
into  a  pretty  little  wooden  erection 
like  a  summer-house,  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  sea,  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
town,  and  requested  to  wait  there 
until  our  arrival  and  wishes  were 
reported  in  the  proper  quarter. 
Here  we  were  objects  of  interest 
to  an  admiring  crowd,  principally 
composed  of  small  boys,  for  more 
than  an  hour,  when  a  messenger 
returned  with  the  information  that 
the  officials  refused  to  receive  me, 
and  requested  me  to  return  on 
board  the  ship,  and  leave  them  in 
peace.  This  I  positively  declined 
to  do.  As  it  was  now  getting  on 
towards  the  afternoon,  I  said  that, 
so  far  from  complying  with  their 
wishes,  I  intended  to  send  for  my 
meals  and  sleeping  arrangements, 
and  live  in  the  summer-house — 
which  at  that  time  of  year  formed 
delightfully  cool  quarters — if  neces- 
sary, for  a  week.  I  explained  that 
my  patience  was  inexhaustible, 
that  my  time  was  unlimited,  and 
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that  I  had  the  less  scruple  in 
forcing  myself  upon  their  hospi- 
tality, as  I  should  ask  them  for 
nothing,  not  even  for  protection, 
as  I  should  make  arrangements  for 
a  guard  of  blue-jackets  to  be  per- 
manently stationed  on  shore  for  my 
protection.  Whereas,  if  the  prince 
would  accord  me  an  interview,  it 
would  probably  not  last  an  hour, 
and  we  should  relieve  them  of  our 
presence  the  same  evening.  The 
messenger  hurried  off  on  hearing 
the  disagreeable  alternative  I  had 
proposed,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
I  saw  that  it  had  produced  its 
effect :  for  a  norimon,  or  native 
palanquin,  appeared  on  the  strand, 
being  hurried  along  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  its  bearers,  and  containing 
a  two-sworded  official  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent rank  from  the  humble  func- 
tionary with  whom  I  had  hitherto 
been  in  communication.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  man  of  a  lower 
grade,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  we 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  lowness 
of  our  bows  and  the  empresse- 
ment  of  our  salutations.  Then, 
with  many  apologies  and  compli- 
ments, I  was  informed  that  the 
daimio  was  too  ill  to  receive  me ; 
and  in  order  to  convince  me  that 
this  was  no  sham  illness  contrived 
for  the  occasion,  many  details  were 
entered  into  which  were  quite  un- 
necessary, for  they  in  no  degree 
removed  my  suspicions.  However, 
I  finally  consented  to  an  interview 
with  his  first  minister  instead;  but 
inasmuch  as  our  appearance  in  the 
harbour  had,  according  to  my  in- 
formant, already  produced  great 
consternation  in  the  town,  and  as 
the  peace  of  mind  of  the  inhabi- 
tants would  be  still  further  dis- 
turbed by  the  presence  of  a  foreigner 
in  their  streets,  an  event  hitherto 
unknown,  and  as  the  building  in 
which  I  was  to  be  received  lay  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  town,  I 
was  requested  to  agree  to  the  hour 


for  the  meeting  being  fixed  for 
midnight.  I  was  perfectly  well 
aware  that  this  was  only  an  excuse 
for  preventing  me  from  seeing 
the  town  or  its  inhabitants ;  but 
I  was  too  well  satisfied  at  having 
succeeded  so  far  to  raise  any  ob- 
jection— and  after  a  further  inter- 
change of  polite  ceremony,  I  re- 
turned to  the  ship,  having  spent 
nearly  four  hours  in  the  summer- 
house. 

The  view  in  Fatchio  Bay  as*  the 
sun  set  was  enchanting;  the  heavy 
vegetation  coming  in  places  to 
the  water's  edge,  in  others  clam- 
bering over  rocks  that  rose  precip- 
itously from  the  sea — the  prettily 
situated  little  town  nestling  among 
its  gardens  along  the  shore,  the 
wooded  slopes  cut  up  into  culti- 
vated valleys  and  rising  to  a  peak 
nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea, — all  formed  a  prospect  that 
confirmed  the  good  taste  of  the 
Russians  in  selecting  the  island 
for  annexation. 

In  my  interview  with  the  official, 
although  pressed  to  state  the  rea- 
sons of  my  visit,  I  had  absolutely 
declined  to  do  so  to  any  one  except 
the  prince  himself  or  the  minister 
he  might  depute  to  receive  me ;  so 
that  doubtless  the  curiosity  of  the 
authorities  was  raised  to  the  high- 
est pitch,  and  the  mysterious  na- 
ture of  my  proceedings  was  calcu- 
lated not  a  little  to  excite  their 
suspicions ;  but  this  I  considered 
a  lesser  evil  than  prematurely  to 
reveal  the  object  of  my  mission. 
About  eleven  o'clock  the  glimmer 
of  Japanese  lanterns  at  the  sum- 
mer-house told  me  that  my  escort 
had  arrived  to  conduct  me  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  that  the 
natives  intended  to  keep  faith  with 
me,  in  regard  to  which  I  had  been 
in  considerable  doubt.  I  there- 
fore put  off  for  the  shore,  accom- 
panied by  the  captain  of  the 
Ringdove  and  another  boat  con- 
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taining  a  guard  of  a  dozen  blue- 
jackets, as  it  was  not  considered 
wise  to  make  a  midnight  promen- 
ade through  an  unknown  town 
totally  unattended ;  moreover,  I 
considered  it  advisable  to  invest 
the  whole  proceeding  with  as 
much  importance  as  possible. 

There  were,  as  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, about  twenty  samourai,  or 
retainers  of  the  prince,  with  two 
or  three  norimons  in  waiting,  and 
they  looked  rather  timidly  and 
suspiciously  at  the  blue-jackets  as 
they  jumped  on  shore  and  formed 
in  line ;  and  indeed  the  leading 
official,  who  was  the  same  with 
whom  I  already  had  an  interview, 
informed  me  that  their  presence 
was  quite  unnecessary.  But  on  this 
point  I  differed  with  him  ;  and  re- 
fusing to  ensconce  myself  in  a 
norimon,  from  which  I  should  have 
failed  to  see  even  the  little  that 
was  visible  in  the  dark,  I  started 
off  on  foot,  between  two  files  of 
sailors,  on  my  novel  expedition. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  distance 
at  night  except  by  time ;  but  as 
we  walked  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  the  distance  traversed  must 
have  been  at  least  two  miles.  More 
than  half  of  this  was  through  the 
straggling  town,  along  narrow 
streets  absolutely  deserted.  Every 
house  had  been  closed  by  order,  no 
living  soul  was  to  be  seen,  not  even 
a  light  glimmered  through  the 
shutters.  It  was  a  brilliantly  clear 
starlight  night,  so  that  I  could  see 
enough  to  observe  that  the  place 
differed  in  no  respect  from  an  ordi- 
nary Japanese  third-class  town  ;  so 
we  tramped  silently  along,  the  still- 
ness only  occasionally  disturbed  by 
the  barking  of  a  dog,  until  we 
emerged  into  what  seemed  a  strag- 
gling suburb,  when  we  turned  sud- 
denly into  a  gateway,  went  along 
a  short  avenue,  and  entered  a  build- 
ing the  external  characteristics  of 
which  I  have  forgotten,  if,  indeed, 


it  was  light  enough  to  see  them ; 
and  so  along  a  passage,  the  walls  of 
which  were  formed  of  paper  screens, 
to  an  apartment  in  which  stood  a 
group  of  two-sworded  officials.  One 
of  these,  who  proved  to  be  the  first 
minister  himself,  now  advanced  to 
receive  me.  He  was  an  agreeable, 
intelligent -looking  man  of  about 
five-and-forty,  very  dignified  and 
self-possessed  in  manner,  and  alto- 
gether a  good  specimen  of  his  race. 
After  introducing  me  to  his  col- 
leagues, of  whom  there  were  four, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  forming,  I 
imagine,  a  sort  of  privy  council  to 
the  prince,  I  was  conducted  into 
another  long  narrow  room,  the 
walls  of  which  were  also  of  paper, 
and  which  had  evidently  been  ar- 
ranged with  the  idea  of  meeting 
the  requirements  of  foreign  taste. 
Down  the  centre  of  this  room  was 
a  long  low  table,  about  two  feet 
broad  and  twenty  feet  long,  covered 
with  red  cloth,  and  on  both  sides 
were  high  benches,  almost  as  high 
as  the  table,  also  covered  with  red 
cloth.  The  first  minister  invited 
me  to  sit  at  the  head  of  this  table, 
which  I  declined  to  do  unless  he 
sat  by  my  side.  This  point  of  eti- 
quette decided,  the  other  function- 
aries, the  captain  and  one  or  two 
officers  of  the  Ringdove,  seated 
themselves,  and  tea  was  brought  in. 
In  the  centre  of  the  table  was  the 
usual  smoking  arrangement,  look- 
ing not  unlike  an  inkstand,  with  a 
receptacle  for  the  tobacco  on  one 
side,  a  fire-ball  on  the  other,  a  pot 
to  receive  the  ashes  of  the  pipes  in 
the  middle,  and  the  pipes  them  selves, 
with  their  diminutive  bowls,  lying 
like  pins  in  the  tray.  As  it  only 
takes  two  whiffs  to  smoke  a  pipe, 
one  smokes  at  least  twenty  in  the 
course  of  a  moderate  visit.  If  my 
hosts  were  anxious  to  know  the 
nature  of  my  business,  they  mani- 
fested no  impatience.  We  drank 
several  small  cups  of  tea,  smoked 
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several  pipes,  and  made  a  great 
many  inane  and  complimentary 
remarks,  before  I  felt  that  I  could 
approach  the  subject  at  issue, 
which  I  did  at  last  with  the  inci- 
dental observation  that  I  believed 
we  were  not  the  first  strangers 
who  had  come  to  Tsusima,  but  that 
they  had  already  had  a  visit  from 
the  Russians.  To  my  surprise  the 
minister  opened  his  eyes  with  well- 
feigned  astonishment,  and  made 
the  interpreter  repeat  the  remark, 
as  though  he  must  have  misunder- 
stood it. 

"No,"  he  said,  when  it  was 
repeated ;  "  no  Russians  have  ever 
been  here." 

I  was  fairly  nonplussed. 

"Will  you  explain  to  him,"  I 
said  to  the  interpreter,  "that  I 
have  had  positive  information  that 
the  Russians  are  now  in  Tsusima, 
and  I  have  come  here  to  see  if  it 
is  true  1 " 

"It  is  not  true," he  said ;  " they 
are  not  here,  and  have  never  been 
here." 

This  was  the  promising  way  in 
which  our  interview  began.  It 
lasted  for  more  than  two  hours.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  I  had, 
as  the  result  of  a  laborious  con- 
fidence-inspiring process,  into  the 
details  of  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enter,  extracted  from  this 
same  discreet  and  reticent  func- 
tionary the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  been  established  in  the 
island  for  six  months ;  that  they 
had  built  houses  for  themselves ; 
that  they  had  had  a  fight  with  the 
inhabitants,  in  the  course  of  which 
one  of  the  latter  had  been  killed ; 
and  that  the  prince  and  all  his 
Court  were  living  in  a  chronic 
state  of  panic  and  despair.  My 
informant  further  admitted  that 
they  had  been  desired  by  the 
Russians  to  keep  their  presence 
in  the  island  a  secret,  under 
penalty  of  the  gravest  conse- 


quences ;  and  that  the  reason  he 
had  denied  that  they  were  here 
was  from  the  dread  of  punishment. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  delight 
and  gratitude  manifested  by  all 
present  at  the  prospect  of  being 
relieved  of  the  presence  of  these 
unwelcome  visitors ;  but  they  were 
still  too  timid  to  compromise  them- 
selves by  giving  us  a  guide  to  lead 
us  to  where  they  were.  All  they 
would  say  was,  that  if  we  went 
round  to  the  other  side  ol  the 
island  we  should  find  a  large  har- 
bour, and  if  we  looked  for  them 
there  we  should  find  them.  At 
that  time  this  island  had  not  been 
surveyed,  and  so  our  expedition 
partook  largely  of  the  character 
of  one  of  exploration.  The  dawn 
was  almost  breaking  when  our 
nocturnal  interview  came  to  an 
end ;  but  the  streets  were  still 
silent,  and  the  houses  still  her- 
metically sealed,  as  we  passed 
between  them  once  more  on  our 
way  back  to  the  ship. 

Steaming  out  of  Fatchio  harbour, 
we  coasted  round  the  southern  end 
of  the  island  and  along  its  western 
shore.  As  we  did  so,  the  highlands 
of  the  Corea  were  distinctly  visible, 
and  one  could  not  but  be  struck 
with  the  commanding  position 
which  this  island  occupies  strateg- 
ically, situated  as  it  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  straits  which  separate  the 
Corea  from  Japan,  and  which  afford 
access  into  the  Yellow  Sea.  We 
had  coasted  along  half  the  length 
of  the  island,  which  is  about  sixty 
miles  long,  when  we  observed  a 
large  opening,  as  though  it  were 
divided  in  the  middle  by  straits, 
and  into  this  we  steamed.  To  our 
amazement  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  perfect  labyrinth  of  lanes  of 
water.  In  every  direction,  to  the 
right  and  left  and  in  front  of  us, 
there  spread  an  intricate  network 
of  deep  narrow  channels,  divided 
by  rocky  promontories  clothed  with 
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heavy  timber.  Large  forest-trees 
sprang  from  the  water's  edge,  twin- 
ing their  huge  roots  among  the 
rocks,  and  drooping  their  foliage 
into  the  water.  It  was  so  deep 
even  close  to  the  shore  that  it  was 
difficult  to  find  anchorage ;  and  our 
excitement  was  so  great,  in  our 
desire  to  explore  this  strange  and 
unknown  water  retreat,  that  we 
were  off  in  boats  before  the  anchor 
was  down.  We  found  as  we  pad- 
dled along  these  singular  channels 
that  we  were  in  a  harbour  in  which 
whole  fleets  might  be  concealed 
from  observation — hidden  away, 
so  to  speak,  among  the  trees.  Here 
and  there  the  inlets  expanded,  so 
as  to  form  capacious  harbours, 
again  narrowing,  often  to  a  breadth 
of  scarce  a  hundred  yards.  There 
was  no  sign  of  human  habitation 
anywhere ;  the  only  evidence  of 
man  were  two  Buddhist  or  Sintoo 
shrines,  perched  upon  pinnacles  of 
rock  under  the  shade  of  huge  wide- 
spreading  trees,  and  approached 
by  rock-cut  steps.  For  hours  we 
pulled  about  in  this  magnificent 
haven,  never  tired  of  wondering  at 
its  capacity,  its  safety  from  storms, 
its  freedom  from  dangers  to  naviga- 
tion, the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
the  scenery  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded, the  richness  of  the  vege- 
tation, and  the  absolute  calm  and 
stillness  which  seemed  to  brood 
over  the  whole  landscape. 

But  all  this  time  we  saw  nothing 
of  the  Russians.  We  passed  from 
one  deep  creek  into  another,  over 
the  glassy  surface  of  the  water,  only 
to  exchange  their  unbroken  soli- 
tudes, and  to  find  some  new  and 
unexpected  channel  winding  off  in 
some  fresh  direction.  At  last,  in 
one  of  these,  our  attention  was 
suddenly  attracted  by  some  taper- 
ing spars  that  seemed  to  shoot  out 
of  the  branches  of  a  tree ;  and 
rounding  a  corner,  we  came  upon 
the  Russian  frigate,  moored  liter- 


ally, stem  and  stern,  to  the  branches 
of  a  pair  of  forest  giants,  and  with 
a  plank-way  to  the  shore. 

If  we  were  startled  to  come  upon 
her  thus  unexpectedly,  our  surprise 
can  have  been  nothing  to  that  of 
those  on  board  at  seeing  an  English 
man-of-war's  boat  pull  into  the  sort 
of  pirate's  cove  in  which  they  had 
stowed  themselves  away.  Indeed, 
the  Russian  captain  afterwards 
told  me  that  he  had  been  so  long 
in  solitude  that  he  could  scarcely 
believe  his  eyes  when  we  burst 
thus  suddenly  upon  them,  like  visi- 
tants from  some  other  world.  How- 
ever, he  was  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man to  betray  anything  but  pleasure 
and  apparent  gratification  at  receiv- 
ing me,  when  I  stepped  upon  his 
deck  and  introduced  myself.  He 
at  once  invited  me  most  hospitably 
to  his  cabin ;  and  while  he  enter- 
tained me  with  refreshments,  we 
spent  a  few  minutes  in  some  very 
amusing  diplomatic  fencing.  He 
was  here,  he  said,  for  hydrographi- 
cal  purposes,  and  had  made  a  sur- 
vey of  the  island,  in  obedience  to 
instructions.  Looking  out  of  the 
cabin  window,  from  which  was  vis- 
ible a  frame-house  with  a  barn- 
yard, in  which  was  a  cow  and 
some  poultry,  I  asked  him  if  he 
combined  agriculture  with  hydro- 
graphy, as  the  one  pursuit  implied 
a  more  protracted  visit  to  the  island 
than  the  other.  He  admitted  that 
he  had  been  here  for  more  than  six 
months ;  that  his  survey  was  finish- 
ed, but  that  he  had  received  in- 
structions to  remain  till  further 
orders  ;  and  that,  to  pass  away  the 
time,  and  make  himself  comfort- 
able, he  was  doing  a  little  farming. 
I  then  went  on  shore  to  see  his 
establishment.  He  had  got  a  hos- 
pital for  the  sick,  from  which  a 
Russian  flag  was  flying,  a  dairy 
and  poultry-yard,  a  Russian  steam- 
bath,  and  a  little  cottage,  in  which 
to  vary  his  residence  from  ship- 
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board.  There  was  a  vegetable  gar- 
den, and  all  the  signs  of  a  very 
comfortable  little  naval  settlement, 
at  least  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for 
the  crew  of  one  frigate  to  make 
one.  I  gently  hinted  at  the  exist- 
ence of  treaties  and  so  forth  ;  but 
he  said  that  he  was  a  sailor,  and 
not  a  diplomatist,  and  knew  noth- 
ing about  them.  All  he  knew 
were  his  orders.  He  denied  that 
he  had  had  any  dispute  of  import- 
ance with  the  natives,  with  whom, 
he  declared,  he  was  on  very  good 
terms  —  though,  as  their  nearest 
village  was  at  some  distance,  he 
saw  very  little  of  them. 

The  captain  of  the  Possadnik 
turned  out  such  a  charming  com- 
panion, and  seemed  so  delighted  to 
have  his  monotony  varied  even  by 
an  inquisitive  diplomat,  that  I  was 
quite  sorry  when  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  warned  me  that  I  must 
return  to  my  own  ship,  in  which, 
as  I  explained  to  him,  I  should  be 
absent  for  a  day,  so  that  it  would 
be  useless  for  him  to  attempt  to 
return  my  visit  at  once,  which, 
however,  I  promised  to  repeat. 
That  night  we  steamed  out  to  the 
offing,  where  the  admiral  was 
cruising  in  his  flag-ship,  and  the 
next  morning  I  went  on  board  and 
reported  my  discovery.  Soon  after 
the  admiral  transferred  himself  to 
the  Ringdove,  and  we  steamed 
back  to  Tsusima  harbour,  finally 
bringing  her  to  Russian  Cove,  as 
we  had  named  the  Possadnik's 
settlement. 

The  Russian  captain  now  came 
'  and  called  and  dined  with  us,  and 
we  discussed  the  situation  in  the 
most  amicable  manner ;  the  result 
at  which  we  arrived  being,  that  the 
admiral  should  himself  go  to  Olga 
Bay  on  the  coast  of  Manchuria,  at 
which  port  the  Russian  admiral 
then  was,  and  present  the  diplo- 
matic view  of  the  situation  to  that 
functionary,  obtaining  from  him 


the  necessary  orders  for  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  island  by  the  Possadnik 
and  her  crew.  The  captain  of  that 
ship  assured  the  admiral  that  he 
would  receive  these  orders  with 
delight,  as  he  was  heartily  sick  of 
his  exile. 

Meantime  our  surveying  parties 
had  not  been  idle.  It  was  found 
that  the  harbour  or  sound  in  which 
we  were  nearly  divided  the  island 
into  two;  a  narrow  strip  of  land, 
not  half  a  mile  wide,  alone  con- 
necting the  northern  with  the 
southern  half,  each  section  being 
about  thirty  miles  long  and  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  broad.  I  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  the  population;  but  as  the  island 
is  very  fertile,  and  is  well  peopled  in 
parts,  it  probably  contains  over 
a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
From  the  wooded  heights  of  Tsu- 
sima Sound  the  Corea  is  very  plain- 
ly visible,  and,  in  those  days,  the 
inhabitants  of  Tsusima  maintained 
more  intercourse  with  that  country 
than  did  any  other  part  of  Japan. 
The  climate  in  summer  was  per- 
fect, and  even  in  winter  it  is 
extremely  mild. 

Here,  as  the  Russian  paper  ob- 
serves, there  is  no  fear  of  frost 
closing  the  harbour,  which  would 
form  one  of  the  finest  naval  sta- 
tions in  the  world ;  while  the 
agricultural  and  other  resources 
of  the  island  itself  would  make  it 
a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  any 
Power  which  might  be  lucky  enough 
to  obtain  possession  of  it.  Fortu- 
nately the  Japanese  are  fully  alive 
to  its  importance ;  and  under  ex- 
isting treaties  it  could  only  be 
obtained  possession  of  by  an  act 
of  war,  as  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment would  certainly  refuse  to 
part  with  it  for  any  pecuniary 
consideration,  and  the  Powers 
which  have  treaties  with  Japan 
are  pledged  to  ensure  its  integrity 
as  against  each  other.  From  the 
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cool  way  in  which  the  Russian 
paper  mentions  the  possible  an- 
nexation of  the  island,  no  objec- 
tions on  this  score  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  it.  "  It  would  seem, 
therefore,"  it  says,  "  unavoidable 
to  preserve  Vladivostock  as  the 
base  of  all  serious  operations ;  but 
to  occupy  and  fortify  Tsusima  as 
a  marine  station  well  armed  and 
provisioned."  By  being  thoroughly 
forewarned  of  this  intention,  the 
Powers  interested  may  possibly 
make  it  "  avoidable " ;  and  it 
would  certainly  be  a  gross  breach 
of  faith  on  their  part  towards 
Japan  to  allow  the  harbour  to  be 
occupied  by  force.  The  extreme 
importance  of  it  to  Russia  as  a 
winter  naval  station  is  indicated 
by  the  remarks  of  the  Russian 
paper ;  while  there  is  no  Power 
more  interested  than  England  in 
preventing  Russia  from  having  a 
port  in  the  Eastern  seas  open  in 
winter.  Our  undefended  colonies, 
our  enormous  commercial  interests, 
would  render  resistance  to  such  an 
act  a  necessary  measure  of  self- 
preservation  in  the  case  of  any 
European  Power ;  but  it  is  doubly 
so  with  Russia,  of  whose  aggres- 
sive tendencies,  unhindered  by 
scruple  of  any  sort,  we  have  re- 
cently had  such  ample  testimony. 
Every  nation  is  entitled  to  consider 
an  aggressive  act  of  another  nation, 
even  though  it  is  not  immediately 
directed  against  its  own  territory,  a 
casua  belli.  Thus,  if  the  Russians 
chose  to  declare  war  against  Eng- 
land for  occupying  Port  Hamilton, 
we  should  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain. It  is  a  strategic  measure 
which  will  undoubtedly  strengthen 


our  position  against  her  in  time  of 
war ;  and  she  is  entitled  to  regard 
it  as  of  hostile  intent  even  in 
time  of  peace.  It  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  is  worth  her 
while  to  go  to  war  about  it — and 
she  decides  that  it  is  not.  But 
the  danger  to  England  of  Tsusima 
in  Russian  hands  is  far  greater 
than  the  danger  to  Russia  of 
Port  Hamilton  in  English  hands ; 
and  it  may  be  more  economical 
for  England  to  make  the  occupa- 
tion of  Tsusima  by  Russia  a  casiw 
belli  now,  than  to  wait  till  she  has 
turned  it  into  an  impregnable  naval 
station,  in  which  immense  fleets 
could  lie  in  safety,  and  from  which 
her  cruisers  could  issue  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year  to  prey  upon  our 
commerce  and  bombard  our  col- 
onies. That  the  annexation  of 
this  island  is  as  much  part  of  the 
programme  of  her  Government  as 
the  annexations  of  Khiva  and  Merv 
have  formerly  been,  there  is  not 
the  smallest  doubt.  Their  first 
attempt  to  effect  a  quiet  and  un- 
obtrusive occupation  was,  fortu- 
nately, frustrated  in  the  manner 
above  described.  Admiral  Hope 
at  once  steamed  off  to  Olga  Bay, 
and  the  result  of  his  communica- 
tion with  the  Russian  admiral 
was  an  order  for  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  Tsusima  by  the  Pos- 
sadnik. 

I  have  thought  that  this  slight 
narrative  of  the  circumstances 
under  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
'Vladivostok,'  "the  Russian  flag 
was  hoisted  but  subsequently  with- 
drawn "  from  the  island  of  Tsusima,' 
might  be  a  hint  not  thrown  away 
in  view  of  future  contingencies. 


LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 
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MERLIN     AND     KENTIGERN. 
A    LEGEND    OF    TWEEDDALE. 

THIS  ballad  is  founded  on  a  passage  in  Fordun's '  Scotichronicon '  (iii.  31),  in 
which  Kentigern,  or  St  Mungo,  the  patron  saint  of  Glasgow,  is  brought  into 
communication  with  Merlin,  the  well-known  Welsh  enchanter  of  the  medieval 
romances.  Of  course  no  man  accepts  Fordun  as  a  voucher  for  any  historical 
fact ;  but  there  is  evidence  enough,  independent  of  Fordun,  to  prove  that 
St  Kentigern  and  Merlin  were  contemporaries,  both  being  representative 
characters  of  a  great  religious  movement  in  the  sixth  century — the  one  repre- 
senting the  advancing  cause  of  Christianity  in  the  Celtic  or  Cymro-Celtic 
kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  the  other  the  waning  cause  of  Druidism.  The  battle 
of  Arderydd,  A.D.  573,  fought  between  the  Christianised  King  Rhydderch  Hael 
and  the  heathen  monarch  Gwenddoleu,  divided  the  Britons  of  the  west,  in  point 
of  religion,  into  two  unequal  halves,  of  which  the  lesser  was  destined  speedily 
to  be  absorbed  into  the  larger.  Of  this  threatened  absorption,  Merlin,  the 
Court  bard  of  Gwenddoleu,  in  the  popular  tradition  appears  as  the  rueful 
prophet ;  there  is  no  hope  for  him  or  his  sun-worship  any  more,  and  he  must 
mope  about  the  hills  of  the  south  Highlands,  then  the  central  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  till  he  dies.  This  is  the  historical  kernel  of  the 
miraculous  legends  which  afterwards  grew  up  on  both  sides  of  the  struggle 
round  the  person  of  their  prominent  representatives — legends  amply  sufficient 
to  prove  the  social  importance  of  the  personages  concerned,  however  trans- 
parently fictitious,  and  often  ludicrously  childish  in  their  details.  Discount  the 
silly  miracles  so  bountifully  showered  on  the  saint,  and  the  tricks  of  devilry 
so  lavishly  attributed  to  the  Court  minstrel  of  the  heathen  king,  and  you  have 
the  lasting  truth  of  popular  poetical  tradition,  which  Aristotle  pronounced  to  be 
more  philosophical  than  history.  The  handling  which  Roger  Bacon,  and  Doctor 
Faust,  and  other  such  victims  of  popular  prejudice  received  in  the  middle  ages, 
may  teach  us  that  we  are  only  performing  an  act  of  historical  justice  when  we 
represent  Merlin,  the  Welsh  enchanter,  in  a  much  more  noble  light  than  that 
in  which  he  appears  in  the  medieval  romances,  in  the  pages  of  the  monkish 
chronicles,  or  even  in  the  classical  portraiture  of  Lord  Tennyson.  The  facts 
alluded  to  in  the  verses,  so  far  as  Kentigern  is*  concerned,  will  be  found  in  the 
late  Bishop  Forbes's  '  Kalendar  of  Scottish  Saints '  (Edinburgh,  1872)  ;  in 
Skene's  'Celtic  Scotland,'  ii.  179  ;  and  in  'The  Legends  of  St  Kentigern,  his 
Friends  and  Disciples,'  by  the  late  Professor  Stevenson  (Edinburgh,  1872) ; 
and  in  regard  to  Merlin,  in  '  Stephen's  Literature  of  the  Cymri '  (London, 
1876) ;  in  the  'Morte  Arthur';  in  Professor  Veitch's  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive volume  on  '  The  History  and  Poetry  of  the  Scottish  Border '  (Glasgow, 
1878) ;  and  in  the  recent  work  of  Mr  Beveridge  on  'Culross  and  Tulliallan' 
(Edinburgh,  Blackwood,  1885). 

COME  with  me  fair  maiden,  Lilias, 

Come  and  sit  a  space  with  me, 
Where  the  Powsail  purls  and  prattles 

Gently  by  this  old  thorn  tree.1 

Come,  and  stir  good  thoughts  within  me, 

With  bright  looks  of  kindly  cheer; 
Sweetly  flows  an  old  man's  story 

Where  the  young  are  fond  to  hear. 

1  The  thorn- tree  stands  on  the  burn,  about  fifteen  yards  above  its  junction 
with  the  Tweed,  below  the  church  of  Drummelzier.  Here  the  local  tradition  has  it 
that  the  Enchanter  was  buried. 
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Yesterday,  when  I  was  wandering 
O'er  the  Broad  Law's  treeless  back, 

Came  a  mist,  a  white  mist  floating 
Slowly  o'er  the  moory  track. 

And  ever  as  it  travelled  lightly 

Where  the  fitful  breeze  might  be, 
It  took  new  shapes  of  strangest  seeming 

That  looked  weirdly  upon  me  : 

Now  a  whale,  and  now  an  ostrich, 

With  a  neck  of  longest  span ; 
Now  a  camel,  now  a  white  bear, 

Now  a  snowy-locked  old  man. 

And  I  thought  on  old  man  Merlin — 

Merlin,  wizard  of  the  Tweed, — 
Moaning  o'er  the  tway-cleft  kingdom, 

Wailing  o'er  his  waning  creed. 

For  he  was  a  heathen,  Lilias, 

Mighty  man  of  place  and  pride, 
Counsellor  and  bard  and  prophet 

In  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde. 

And  when  Roderick,  to  the  false  gods 

False,  and  faithful  to  the  true, 
In  the  battle  of  Arderydd l 

Slew  the  mightful  Gwenddoleu  : 

Merlin  old,  his  bard  and  prophet, 

Cleaving  to  the  Cymric  creed, 
Moaning  o'er  the  lost  Sun-worship, 

Wandered  lonely  by  the  Tweed  : 

Seeking  death,  but  might  not  find  it ; 

For  he  deemed  it  sin  to  die 
With  a  self-implanted  dagger 

In  the  bright  Sun's  beaming  eye. 

And  he  came  to  where  Drummelzier's 

Kirk  looks  o'er  the  Powsail  brook ; 
And  sadly  here,  with  thoughtful  brooding, 

On  a  stone  his  seat  he  took. 

Here  he  sate,  with  none  to  friend  him 

In  his  sorrow  and  his  dool, 
But  his  little  dog,  a  black  one, 

And  a  young  pig  white  as  wool.2 


1  Mr  Skene,  in  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quarians, February  1865,  fixes  the  site  of  this  battle  with  great  probability  not 
far  from  Longtown,  on  the  great  road   between  that  town  and  Langholm,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Liddell  and  the  Esk. 

2  The  black  dog  is  a  familiar  appendage  of  necromancy  and  wizardry  ;  but  the 
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Sate  and  looked,  when  lo  !  a  figure 
Cloaked  and  cowled,  with  solemn  gait 

Through  the  shower  and  through  the  sun-glint 
Came  where  wizard  Merlin  sate  : 

Came  as  one  that  hath  a*  message 

Where  delay  might  father  loss, 
On  his  breast  a  death's-head  broidered, 

In  his  skinny  hand  a  cross. 

"Who  art  thou,"  cried  Merlin,  "coming 
From  the  East  where  dwell  my  foes? 

I  have  here  enough  of  sorrows,  N. 

Let  me  feed  upon  my  woes ! 

"  Cause  have  I  to  hate  the  traitor 

Who  hath  laid  my  monarch  low ; 
Spare  to  triumph  rudely  o'er  me, 

Prostrate  in  my  utter  woe  ! 

"  Cause  have  I  to  hate  the  Christian ; 

Hence,  and  give  mine  eyes  release 
From  thy  death's-heads  and  thy  crosses  ! 

Let  old  Merlin  die  in  peace." 

"  Fond  old  man,  I  may  not  leave  thee  ; 

I  arn  here  by  God's  command, 
With  dear  balm  of  benediction 

Near  thy  bed  in  death  to  stand. 

"  I  am  Kentigern :  my  mother, 

Not  far  from  the  Isle  of  May, 
Daughter  of  the  king  of  Lothian, 

Bore  me  in  a  wondrous  way. 

"  Saint  Theneu,  my  blissful  mother, 

Whom  the  spiteful  waves  did  toss 
Rudely,  in  a  fragile  shallop 

Prisoned,  bore  me  at  Culross. 

"And  St  Serf,  from  where  Loch  Leven 

Laves  the  roots  of  Lomond  Ben, 
Washed  me  throughly  in  the  water 

Of  regeneration  then. 


little  pig  is  peculiarly  Welsh,  and  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  oldest  Cymric 
poetry.  There  is  a  whole  class  of  poems  attributed  to  Merlin,  beginning  with 
"  Listen,  0  little  pig  !  0  happy  little  pig  !  "  which  Stephen,  in  his  literature  of  the 
Cymri,  considers  to  be  symbolical  of  the  Welsh  people.  How  the  little  snouted 
creature  came  to  attain  this  dignity  he  does  not  explain  ;  but  it  is  no  doubt  a 
relic  of  the  rural  economy  of  the  oldest  times,  when  the  S?os  vtyop&os,  the  "divine 
swineherd,"  was  deemed  worthy  of  occupying  a  prominent  position  among  the 
retainers  of  a  Greek  kingship. 
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"And  my  mother  there  devoted 

Me  to  God,  the  One,  the  True, 
To  the  savage  West  to  wander, 

And  convert  the  heathen  crew. 

"  Bless  the  Lor"d  this  day,  old  Merlin  : 

In  the  dear  name  of  Theneu, 
I  am  come  with  God's  salvation, 

On  the  tree  who  died  for  you." 

"Mock  me  not,  thou  sallow  shaveling! 

By  yon  God  that  rides  on  high, 
In  the  pure  old  Druid  worship 

I  have  lived  and  I  will  die. 

"Gods  in  guise  of  man  we  know  not, 
Scourged  and  pierced  and  crucified ; 

God  we  own  above  all  human, 
Baal  careering  in  his  pride  : 

"Baal,  whence  flows  Fire's  holy  fountain, 

Pulsing  with  a  pulse  of  might ; 
Baal,  that  o'er  yon  green  Trahenna,1 

Streams  with  floods  of  holy  light; 

"  Baal,  whose  voice  is  in  the  thunder, 

Rolling  far  from  glen  to  glen; 
Baal,  whose  glance  is  lightning  darted 

From  the  blue  crest  of  the  Ben ; 

"  Baal,  whose  fiery  virtue  melteth 

Crusted  ice  and  stony  hail 
Into  rills  that  leap  redundant, 

Spreading  sweetness  through  the  vale ; — 

"  Him  I  own  within,  without  me, 

In  the  great  and  in  the  small — 
In  the  near  and  in  the  far  off, 

In  the  each  and  in  the  all. 

"Tempt  me  not  with  human  Saviours, 

Gods  to  handle  and  to  feel ! 
To  the  bright  broad  eye  of  Heaven, 

Life-dispensing  Baal,  I  kneel. 


1  One  of  those  green  softly  sloping  mountains  which  are  the  glory  of  Peebles- 
shire.  It  rises  right  opposite  Drummelzier  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  right 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Biggar  water.  The  name,  like  not  a  few  others  in  the 
district,  is  manifestly  Welsh  or  Cornish,  not  Gaelic. 
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"  Preach  the  cross  to  savage  Saxons ; 

Crosses  come  when  they  are  nigh  : 
As  old  Druid  wisdom  taught  me, 

I  have  lived  and  I  will  die  !  " 

Then  with  holy  hand  uplifted 

Spake  the  saintly  Kentigern, 
And  with  swelling  eye  of  pity, 

"  Old  man,  thou  hast  much  to  learn. 

"  But  the  gnarled  oak  can  no  man 

Bend  like  rush  or  osier  wand;    . 
Take  my  love,  and  take  my  blessing, 

With  thee  to  the  Spirit-land. 

"  All  where  lives  a  thoughtful  Reason,1 

In  the  sky  and  in  the  sod ; 
Mind,  and  Thought,  and  shaping  Reason, 

This  we  worship,  one  true  God. 

"Sun  and  moon,  and  forky  levin, 

Floods  by  sea,  and  storms  by  land, 
Are  but  ministers  and  servants, 

Tools  in  the  Great  Master's  hand. 

"Take  my  prayer,  and  take  my  blessing; 

Though  I  may  not  move  thy  will, 
Whom  I  serve  hath  gracious  magic 

To  bring  good  from  harshest  ill. 

"  In  His  house  are  many  mansions ; 

If  thy  heart  is  pure  and  true, 
He  can  save  with  stretch  of  mercy, 

Merlin  old  and  Gwenddoleu." 

Spake  :    and  with  his  cloak  wrapt  round  him, 

Eastward  o'er  the  moor  he  strode, 
Leaving  wise  old  Merlin  brooding 

Strangely  o'er  the  Christian's  God. 

But  his  brooding  must  be  barren : 
Who  can  change  an  old  man's  creed? 

Romish  gods  might  not  be  devils, 
But  Baal  was  God  for  Merlin's  need. 

With  an  eye  of  moody-wandering 

Gaze,  he  followed  Kentigern, 
Where  he  brushed  the  purple  heather, 

Where  he  swept  the  plumy  fern. 


1  The  Ao'-yos  of  John  i.  1. 
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And  he  wandered  o'er  the  moorland, 

Wrapt  in  sorrow  and  in  dool, 
With  his  small  black  dog  behind  him, 

And  his  young  pig  white  as  wool ; 

Wandered  till  he  found  a  hollow 

Cavern  by  the  river's  brim, 
Where  a  witch,  a  wily  lady, 

With  a  strong  spell  prisoned  him.1 

And  she  kept  him  there,  the  fell  one, 

Till  his  eyes  with  age  grew  dim ; 
Then  the  wily  fair,  the  false  one, 

Mixed  the  cup  of  death  for  him. 

And  wayfaring  people  found  him 

Stretched  beside  the  river's  brim ; 
And  beneath  this  ragged  thorn-tree, 

Here  they  dug  a  grave  for  him. 

And  his  small  black  dog  they  buried, 

And  his  little  pig  with  him ; 
And  they  wailed  before  the  Sun-god 

Sadly  by  the  river's  brim. 

Weep  for  him,  and  kiss  me,  Lilias, 

Kindly  kisses  help  our  need, 
When  a  tearful  story  moves  us 

On  the  flowery  banks  of  Tweed  ! 


'  Morte  Arthur,'  vol.  i.  ch.  60,  Wright's  edition. 

J.  S.  B. 
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WITH  the  entire  ascendancy  of 
firearms  in  warfare  has  perished 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  fea- 
tures of  ancient  military  display. 
The  dropping  fire  of  skirmishing 
riflemen  from  coigns  of  vantage — 
on  hillside,  among  rocks  or  wood- 
land— may  have  something  for  eye 
and  ear  which  was  lacking  in  the 
silent  duel  of  individual  archers,  as 
they  crept  from  tree-trunk  to  tree- 
trunk,  or  winged  the  feathered 
messenger  of  death  from  behind 
the  shelter  of  a  huge  shield  or 
pa  vise ;  but  certainly  the  wreathed 
volumes  of  smoke  which  obscure 
the  battle-fields  of  the  present  day 
are  much  less  imposing  than  the 
hundreds  of  shafts  launched  simul- 
taneously into  the  air  by  as  many 
brawny  and  skilful  arms,  in  such 
close  proximity,  and  with  such 
force  and  certainty,  as  to  resem- 
ble a  cloud  of  feathered  creatures 
swooping  upon  their  prey.  It  was 
in  this  art  of  volley -firing  that 
the  English  archers  excelled ;  and 
through  their  proficiency  in  it,  it 
came  to  pass  that  they  so  often 
triumphed  in  encounters  on  Scot- 
tish soil  over  the  brave  phalanx  6f 
Northern  pikemen,  and  in  their 
turn  baffled  invasion  in  many  a 
field — from  the  fight  of  the  Stand- 
ard at  Northallerton  down  to  the 
dark  carnage  of  Flodden. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
a  real  picture  of  such  a  scene. 
Only  in  the  remotest  countries  of 
the  world  could  anything  resem- 
bling it  be  found  at  the  present 
day.  The  deserts  whence  Alaric 
and  Tamerlane  drew  their  dusky 
swarms  of  archers  —  the  hordes 
who  followed  the  great  king  to 
fight,  and  obscured  the  light  of  the 
sun  with  their  arrows  —  have  all 
at  last  come  under  the  influence  of 


the  death  -  dealing  powder  with 
which  tradition  associates  the 
name  of  Roger  Bacon,  even 
though  it  may  be  rudely  manu- 
factured, and  discharged  through 
the  old  -  fashioned  machinery  of 
flint  and  steel,  instead  of  the  sim- 
ple certainty  of  fulminate.  Mus- 
kets for  the  interior  of  Africa  are 
still  made  in  Birmingham,  with  the 
flint-lock  and  priming-pan  of  a  cen- 
tury ago, — and  for  this  reason,  that 
while  powder  can  be  made  and  flints 
collected  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
desert  sands  of  the  Soudan  or  the 
Sahara,  it  would  be  a  work  of  risk 
or  of  impossibility  to  import  per- 
cussion-caps, or  cartridges  adapted 
to  central-fire  or  hammerless  guns  ; 
and,  on  similar  grounds,  the  long 
barrel  retains  its  supremacy  as  a 
weapon  of  offence  in  those  regions 
to  the  present  day.  When  the 
trader  from  Tripoli  visits  Valetta, 
he  may  be  seen  carefully  measuring 
the  lengthy  tubes  which  are  exhib- 
ited in  the  gunsmith's  show-cases, 
in  order  that  he  may  find  a  weapon 
of  sufficient  calibre  for  the  coarse 
and  slack-shooting  powder  he  is 
compelled  to  use.  It  was  this  in- 
adequacy on  the  part  of  the  musket 
which  kept  archery  so  long  in  par- 
tial use  before  the  fiat  of  total  ex- 
clusion from  the  battle-field  was 
passed.  Sir  James  Turner,  James 
II.'s  truculent  Scottish  general, 
in  his  '  Pallas  Armata,'  written  in 
1683,  argued  in  favour  of  bringing 
back  the  use  of  the  bow,  for  "  three 
positive  reasons,"  which  he  enume- 
rates in  this  wise  :  first,  that  arrows 
are  very  galling  to  horses,  and  there- 
fore would  be  more  calculated  to 
throw  cavalry  into  disorder  than 
bullets;  secondly,  that  greater  ra- 
pidity in  firing  was  attainable  with 
the  bow  than  with  the  musket  of 
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that  day ; l  and  thirdly,  that  a 
deeper  formation  was  permissible 
for  archers  than  for  musketeers — 
the  bowmen  shooting  with  ease 
over  the  heads  of  the  leading  files. 
Indeed,  until  the  invention  of  the 
rocket,  the  parabola  described  by 
a  far-shot  arrow  gave  it  a  decided 
advantage  in  that  regard,  as  it 
enabled  a  commander  to  advance 
troops  under  cover  of  a  fire  from 
archers  in  the  rear.  The  weight 
of  the  firearm  then  carried — of  the 
musket-rest  which  it  was  necessary 
to  use,  and  of  the  Swedish  feather,  or 
pointed  stake  with  which  the  foot- 
soldier  protected  himself  against 
the  danger  of  being  ridden  down 
by  cavalry  —  furnished  additional 
points  in  favour  of  the  bow,  and 
helped  to  keep  it  in  use,  until  the 
improvement  in  the  firelock  and 
the  adoption  of  the  bayonet  gave 
the  preponderance  in  lightness  and 
efficiency  as  a  weapon  to  the  im- 
mortal "Brown  Bess."  Thus  at 
last  the 

"  Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  shower," 

which  Robert  Lam  be,  the  martial 
vicar  of  Norham,  has  so  quaintly 
described  in  his  ballad  chronicle  of 
Flodden  field,  became  a  thing  for- 
gotten, of  which  but  the  faintest 
image  can  be  conjured  up  by  those 
who  have  watched  the  single  arrows 
soaring  and  falling  by  the  mark  on 
any  of  the  very  few  shooting-grounds 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  old  mil- 
itary archery  is  still  imitated. 

For  while  the  march  of  inven- 
tion was  putting  an  end  to  archery 
as  a  part  of  military  tactics,  it  was 
establishing  itself  as  a  wholesome 
exercise  and  interesting  sport.  In 


order  to  secure  efficiency  in  war, 
the  practice  of  archery  was  not 
only  encouraged  but  enjoined  by 
the  Legislature,  and  regular  places 
for  pursuing  it  were  established 
throughout  the  country.  Hence, 
as  in  the  present  day  the  traveller 
through  Flanders  may  see  outside 
every  town  from  Lille  to  Bruges 
the  tall  mast  which  sustains  on  fete 
days  the  popinjay — aim  for  the 
crossbowmen  and  archers — so  be- 
neath the  walls  of  almost  every 
place  of  note,  and  near  village- 
greens  or  the  outskirts  of  forests, 
to  this  moment  the  name  of  Butts 
records  the  practising  -  ground 
where  the  youth  were  trained  in 
the  use  of  the  national  weapon, 
where  the  man  of  mature  years 
kept  himself  in  preparation  for  the 
possible  emergencies  of  invasion  or 
civil  disturbance,  and  where  even 
grave  elders  did  not  disdain  to 
encourage  the  manly  sport,  and 
obtain  for  themselves  the  "  health 
unbought "  which  regular  exercise 
such  as  bowmanry  affords  will  often 
ensure  to  the  close  of  a  long  life. 
A  Coventry  antiquarian  not  many 
years  ago  happened  to  observe  a 
number  of  remarkable  little  hollows 
in  the  old  stones  of  the  city  walls, 
where  it  nearly  adjoined  a  district 
known  as  the  Butts,  and  by  careful 
examination  and  comparison  dis- 
covered that  these  peculiar  marks 
were  made  by  the  archers  who 
came  outside  the  town  to  practise, 
and  when  their  arrows  became 
blunted  by  the  targets,  or  more 
probably  by  striking  the  ground — 
for  the  turf,  we  read,  was  wont  to 
be  "  eaten  bare  "  by  the  arrows — 
were  accustomed  to  sharpen  them 


1  The  Crown  Prince  Rudolph,  in  his  recent  journal  of  a  tour  in  the  East,  speaks 
of  the  Bedouins  at  the  springs  of  Moses  carrying  primitive  guns,  "  with  long  cords 
twisted  round  them,  which  had  to  be  lighted  and  let  burn  until  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  powder  in  the  pan.  The  poor  sportsman  must  therefore  wait  for 
several  minutes  in  expectation  of  the  joyous  event."  This  is  an  exact  description 
of  the  matchlock  carried  by  the  English  soldier  in  1677. 
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by  rubbing  the  steel  points  against 
the  walls.  That  students  and  pro- 
fessional men,  and  even  those  ex- 
cepted  by  the  statute  of  Henry 
VIII.,  by  which  every  man  under 
sixty,  except  spiritual  persons,  jus- 
tices, &c.,  was  commanded  to  use 
shooting  with  the  long  bow,  occa- 
sionally took  part  in  the  practice, 
is  evident  from  the  plan  and  dia- 
logue of  the  '  Toxophilus,'  that 
first  and  most  famous  treatise  upon 
shooting,  written  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's tutor,  Roger  Ascham ;  while 
the  universality  of  archery  is  im- 
plied in  the  injunction  of  the 
statute  quoted  above,  that  every 
man  should  provide  bows  for  his 
servants  and  children.  It  was  thus 
that  archery  interpenetrated  itself 
into  the  national  life,  and  became 
a  passion  with  the  votary  of  whole- 
some recreation,  as  well  as  with 
the  soldier  and  the  sportsman. 

One  of  the  earliest  sovereigns 
to  recognise  the  necessity  of  a  gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  the  art  of 
handling  the  bow  was  the  ill-fated 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  who  is  said 
himself  to  have  acquired  a  love  for 
the  weapon  during  his  captivity  at 
Windsor.  It  is  in  all  probability 
to  the  reign  of  this  monarch  that  a 
popular  anecdote  is  to  be  attributed 
relating  to  the  burghers  of  the 
little  town  of  North  Berwick,  who 
appear  to  have  been  so  much 
addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  the  game 
of  golf,  that  they  neglected  their 
archery.  Consequently  the  parish 
bell  was  ordered  to  be  rung 
every  Sunday  morning  at  eight  to 
call  them  to  the  practice  at  the 
butts,  and  at  ten  the  bell  began 
ringing  again  as  a  signal  that  they 
were  to  stop  and  repair  to  church 
to  hear  Mass.  If  they  had 
practised  shooting  and  had  been 
to  church,  they  were  permitted  to 
play  golf  in  the  afternoon.  James 
tried  the  power  of  ridicule,  as  well 
as  authority,  to  promote  the 
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practice  of  archery  among  his 
subjects  :  but  in  vain,  apparently, 
for  the  predominance  still  remained 
with  England  for  some  centuries ; 
and  it  is  far  from  impossible  that 
one  cause  at  least  of  this  was  the 
superiority  of  the  English  bows, 
which  were  often  imported  from 
Spain  and  Flanders  —  while  the 
main  Continental  commerce  of 
Scotland  was  with  France,  where 
archery  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  that 
they  had  to  depend  upon*  the 
assistance  of  hired  Genoese  cross- 
bowmen  in  their  wars  with  other 
nations.  Most  probably  many  of 
the  English  bowmen,  as  well  as  the 
Scottish,  were  armed  with  home- 
made weapons ;  but  the  great 
barons  and  the  kings  themselves, 
from  a  very  early  period  of  English 
history,  took  pains  to  provide  their 
vassals  and  retainers  with  bows  of 
the  costliest  quality — so  that  as 
fine  wood,  well  cared  for,  is  practi- 
cally indestructible,  a  large  number 
of  picked  men  were  invariably  to 
be  found  equipped  in  the  very 
highest  style  of  efficiency.  More 
than  once  we  find  that  the 
Spaniards  placed  an  embargo  upon 
the  exportation  of  yew  for  bow- 
staves  in  England,  with  a  view,  no 
doubt,  of  putting  her  at  a  disad- 
vantage ;  nay,  at  the  period  of  the 
Black  Prince's  invasion,  they  are 
stated  to  have  cut  down  the  yew- 
trees  in  some  provinces  to  diminish 
the  supply,  which  they  feared 
might  fall  into  English  hands.  It 
was  this  fear  of  scarcity  which 
caused  the  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  yew  bows  by  youths  under 
seventeen,  who  had  to  content 
themselves  with  "  wich-hazel." 

The  restrictive  policy  on  the 
part  of  Spain  ultimately  led  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
invention,  or  rather  the  intro- 
duction from  the  Low  Countries, 
of  pieced  or  backed  bows,  in 
which  the  requisite  combination 
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of  strength  and  elasticity  was  ob- 
tained by  joining  together  with 
glue  strips  of  yew,  ash,  walnut,  elm, 
hickory,  or  other  foreign  woods, 
thus  producing  excellent  imple- 
ments for  practice  or  gentle  usage, 
though  less  adapted  for  rough 
work  and  exposure  to  weather 
than  the  staves  of  one  wood  only, 
of  which  "  self "  bows  are  made. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  this  kind 
of  bow  is  stated  to  have  first  come 
into  vogue  in  Lancashire,  where 
the  yew-tree  never  grew  plenti- 
fully ;  while  the  distance  of  that 
palatinate  from  the  principal  sea- 
ports— Liverpool  being  then  but  a 
mere  fishing  village — must  have 
rendered  a  foreign  supply  un- 
certain and  difficult.  Turkish  and 
oriental  bows,  although  very  long 
distances  have  been  covered  by 
their  shots,  never  obtained  any 
favour  in  this  country,  being  made 
of  horn  or  sinew,  easily  affected  by 
damp  or  frost,  shorter  than  our 
bows,  and  used  with  arrows  of 
enormous  length  awkwardly  drawn 
right  across  the  body.  The  legen- 
dary cloth  -  yard  arrow  was  a 
maximum  length  for  the  shaft 
according  to  the  English  way  of 
shooting.  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick 
gives  a  very  fair  explanation  of 
the  cases  in  which  it  would  be 
used.  It  is  considered,  he  says, 
that  in  a  justly  proportioned  man, 
from  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  of 
one  hand  to  that  of  the  other  when 
the  arms  are  stretched  out,  the 
reach  equals  the  heightf  rom  the  sole 
of  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  head. 
Now  the  string  of  the  bow  should 
be  the  height  of  the  archer,  and 
his  arrow  half  the  length  of  his 
string.  If  he,  then,  be  six  feet 
high,  he  would  use  a  cloth-yard 
arrow.  This  proportion,  perhaps, 
seldom  holds  good  in  nature  ;  but  a 
shorter  man  might,  by  bringing  his 
right  ear  over  the  centre  of  his 
body,  and  drawing  the  string  to  it, 


leave  no  more  of  the  arrow  beyond 
the  bow  than  what  would  equal 
the  length  of  his  middle  finger  if 
not  bent  round  the  gripe.  Here, 
however,  the  veteran  authority  on 
armour  falls  into  the  popular  mis- 
take of  talking  of  drawing  the 
arrow  to  the  ear,  which  would  not 
admit  of  an  accurate  aim.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  the  exact  point  to 
which  a  skilful  archer  drew,  should 
examine  the  portrait  of  Dr  Spens, 
by  Raeburn,  at  the  Edinburgh 
Archers'  Hall — a  portrait  surpass- 
ing in  dignity  of  position  and 
spirited  drawing  the  finest  full- 
lengths  of  Vandyck.  King  Henry 
I.,  whose  arm  was  traditionally 
said  to  be  the  standard  of  the  Eng- 
lish ell-wand,  would,  on  this  hypo- 
thesis, have  used  arrows  an  ell  in 
length ;  and  the  Cornish  archers, 
who  in  1496  shot  arrows  in 
length  a  full  yard,  must  have 
drawn  them  as  the  Turks  did,  and 
have  sacrificed  to  some  extent  ac- 
curacy of  aim  for  the  sake  of 
strength  of  shooting.  Some  of 
those  prodigious  shafts  (3  feet  2 
inches  in  length)  were  preserved 
at  the  ancient  mansion  of  Cothele, 
upon  the  Cornish  side  of  the 
Tamar,  as  late  as  the  year  1825  ; 
and  an  original  arrow,  the  nock 
of  which  was  without  honi,  and 
swelled  out  like  that  of  an  Asiatic 
make,  found  in  the  moat  of  Clif- 
ford's Tower  at  York,  was  in  the 
armoury  at  Goodrich  Court  about 
the  same  time.  Sir  S.  Meyrick 
considered  it  to  be  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VI.,  because  in  Le- 
land's  days  the  fortress  was  in 
ruins,  and  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I.,  when  it  was  again  put  in  a 
state  of  defence,  arrows  were  no 
longer  used  as  warlike  missiles. 
With  all  deference  to  so  great  an 
authority,  it  must,  however,  fairly 
be  stated  that,  during  the  great 
Rebellion,  bows  and  arrows  are 
known  to  have  been  used  in  skir- 
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mishes  in  the  remoter  parts  of 
England,  especially  in  that  third 
army  of  peasants  who  were  equally 
opposed  to  King  and  Parliament, 
bearing  as  their  motto, — 

' '  If  you  offer  to  plunder  or  take  our 

cattle, 
Be  assured  we  will  give  you  battle  ; " 

and  that  the  arrow  in  question 
might  only  have  been  a  couple  of 
centuries  old.  A  few  oriental 
arrows,  and  some  of  the  usual  Eng- 
lish type  and  of  great  antiquity,  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  Arsenal  at  Venice ; 
and  there  are  some  bundles  of 
shafts,  rescued  from  the  wreck  of 
the  Mary  Rose — a  vessel  sunk  in 
Portsmouth  harbour  when  about 
to  sail  with  munitions  of  war  to 
Henry  VIII. 's  army  before  Bou- 
logne— in  the  Tower  of  London. 
But  ancient  arrows  are  even  more 
scarce  than  ancient  bows. 

The  Restoration  gave  a  consid- 
erable impetus  to  archery  as 
a  pastime.  Charles  II.,  always 
a  gamester  in  the  sense  of  being 
fond  of  passing  his  time  in  mere 
diversion,  was  notoriously  partial 
to  bowls  and  mall,  but  had  also 
become  addicted  to  archery — then, 
as  now,  a  popular  sport  in  the 
Flemish  towns  where  so  much  of 
his  exile  had  been  spent.  There  is 
a  well-executed  bust  of  him  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  museum  of  Bruges, 
with  an  inscription  stating  that  it 
was  given  by  Charles,  King  of 
Great  Britain,  to  his  brethren  the 
archers  of  Bruges  ;  and  in  the  same 
town,  in  the  hall  of  the  Archers' 
Guild,  there  is  a  portrait  of  his 
youngest  brother,  Henry  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  as  one  of  the  members 
of  the  confraternity.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the 
Court  of  the  Restoration  patron- 
ised the  sport  of  archery  ;  and  it 
was  in  this  reign  that  the  Finsbury 
archers  established  in  Bunhill 
Fields  the  marks  still  traceable  in 


certain  names  of  streets,  tkc.,  at 
which  prizes  were  shot  for — a  pro- 
ceeding which  about  a  century  later 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  old- 
est and  most  important  society  now 
existing  in  South  Britain,  the  Royal 
Toxophilites,  who  still  preserve  with 
pride  among  their  regalia  the  silver 
shield  or  badge,  of  admirable  de- 
sign and  workmanship,  presented 
in  1676  by  Sir  Edward  Hunger- 
ford  and  General  Ashfield,  and 
won  by  Sir  William  Wood,  whose 
monument  in  St  James's  Church, 
Clerkenwell,  is  yet  to  be  seen  with 
its  quaint  inscription  beginning — 

"  Sir  William  Wood  lies  very  near  this 

stone, 
Ill's  time  in  archery  excelled  by  none. " 

Mr  Philip  Constable,  one  of  the 
later  Finsbury  archers,  survived 
to  hand  over  to  the  Royal  Tox- 
ophilite  Society,  upon  its  forma- 
tion in  1781,  several  of  the  most 
interesting  relics  and  traditions  of 
the  older  body. 

But  in  the  year  already  men- 
tioned, 1676,  there  commences  the 
roll  of  a  still  existing  and  highly 
vigorous  society  in  the  North, 
the  Royal  Company  of  Scottish 
Archers.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  members  of  this  distinguished 
corps  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
Queen's  Body -Guard  on  all  oc- 
casions of  State  in  Scotland  ;  and 
we  know  also,  that  (in  spite  of 
the  cavils  of  various  English 
journals)  this  high  privilege  is  one 
of  their  most  ancient  distinctions. 
Mr  Paul's  history  of  the  Archers 
has  completely  set  all  such  ques- 
tions at  rest.  But  of  course, 
among  the  large  array  of  dis- 
tinguished names  which  figure  on 
their  roll,  comparatively  few  ever 
think  of  taking  bow  in  hand,  and 
still  fewer  join  in  the  practice 
matches  and  contests  for  prizes 
which  take  place  so  often  in  the 
Meadows  and  in  the  covered 
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gallery  at  Archers'  Hall.  At  the 
same  time,  as  recent  events  have 
proved,  there  are  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  skilled  archers  who  are 
members  of  the  Royal  Guard,  to 
ensure  success  not  only  on  their 
own  ground  but  in  foreign  com- 
petition. The  Scottish  archers  of 
the  present  day  can  thus  claim 
an  unbroken  succession  from  men 
who  bore  bows  and  aimed  shafts 
in  actual  warfare.  Some  of  the 
earlier  members  were  no  doubt  ac- 
quainted with  that  venerable  cleric 
who  is  mentioned  in  Home's  '  His- 
tory of  the  Rebellion '  as  having 
performed  divine  service  during 
the  civil  wars  with  a  long  bow  in 
his  hand  and  a  sheaf  of  arrows 
tucked  into  a  silken  sash  fastened 
round  his  waist !  Every  Sabbath 
did  he  march  to  the  church  car- 
rying the  good  weapon  himself, 
while  his  servant  came  after  with 
his  case  of  arrows,  and  a  claymore 
in  a  black  silk  belt ! 

While  the  English  societies  of 
the  present  day  have  no  such  un- 
interrupted succession,  they  have 
on  their  side  many  links  with 
the  bowmen  of  antiquity.  In  the 
case  of  the  Toxophilite  Society,  in 
addition  to  veteran  members  of 
the  Finsbury  Archers  already  men- 
tioned, there  survived  to  see  their 
institution  the  centenarian  Gene- 
ral Oglethorpe,  who  had  served  on 
the  staff  of  Prince  Eugene,  and 
afterwards  founded  the  colony  of 
Georgia  —  who  was  fond  of  re- 
counting how  he,  with  the  Duke 
of  Rutland  and  other  men  of  rank, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  used 
to  practise  shooting  in  the  fields 
near  London.  The  veteran,  who 
survived  until  1785,  might  also 
have  heard  of  another  still  exist- 
ing society  of  archers,  the  "Wood- 
men of  Arden,  founded  (or  as  its 
records  say,  revived)  in  that  year, 
by  Heneage  Finch,  fourth  Earl 
of  Aylesford,  and  captain  of  the 


yeomen  of  the  guard.  In  honour 
of  this  latter  society  a  Warwick- 
shire barrister,  named  Morfitt, 
composed  a  Latin  poem  which 
appeared  in  1788,  with  two  Eng- 
lish translations,  one  in  rhyme,  the 
other  in  blank  verse,  by  a  Mr 
Joseph  Weston,  who  also  con- 
tributed a  preface  in  which  Dry- 
den  was  eulogised  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Pope — a  piece  of  criti- 
cism which  led  to  some  animat- 
ed controversy  with  Miss  Seward 
in  the  literary  periodicals  of  the 
day.  Perhaps  this  attempt  of  Mr 
Morfitt's  was  inspired  by  a  desire 
of  rivalling  the  Jacobite  Latinist, 
Dr  Archibald  Pitcairn,  who  had 
produced  a  volume  of  poems  on 
the  Royal  Company  about  half  a 
century  before;  but  the  English 
poem,  though  creditable,  is  far 
inferior  in  Attic  salt  to  the  classic 
North  Briton. 

Archery  at  this  time  became 
quite  fashionable.  A  poem  printed 
at  Manchester  in  1790  mentions 
at  least  twenty  societies,  many  of 
which  were  numerously  supported, 
and  numbered  members  of  high 
social  standing.  One  of  them,  the 
Royal  Kentish  Bowmen,  had  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (George  IV.)  as  its 
patron ;  and  he  attended  some  of 
the  meetings.  Several  of  these 
societies  mutually  exchanged  free- 
dom, and  a  number  of  their  mem- 
bers combined  and  held  represen- 
tative meetings  on  Blackheath  or 
Cannock  Chase ;  but  the  outbreak 
of  the  great  French  war  reduced 
the  number  of  their  supporters. 
Many  of  them  languished  or  be- 
came extinct,  and  archery  in  Eng- 
land relapsed  into  a  moribund 
condition,  from  which  it  did  not 
emerge  until  the  commencement 
of  the  present  reign,  soon  after 
which  date  the  National  Archery 
meeting  was  established,  with  the 
result  of  a  rapid  and  steady  im- 
provement in  the  science  of  archery, 
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as  well  as  in  the  number  of  so- 
cieties and  the  lists  of  competitors. 
It  was  during  the  first  decade  of 
these  annual  contests  that  Mr 
Horace  Ford,  the  founder  of  the 
present  school  of  target-shooting, 
became  the  champion  of  England, 
and  for  several  years  maintained 
that  position  with  scores  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  highest  known  achieve- 
ments of  the  past.  His  little  hand- 
book of  Archery  is  the  standard 
work  upon  the  subject,  and  de- 
serves the  high  estimation  in  which 
it  is  held,  by  the  accurate  and  in- 
telligent way  in  which  the  subject 
is  handled.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  needs  be  said  that  it  restricts 
the  practice  of  archery  somewhat 
too  rigidly  to  the  bounds  of  the 
"York  round," — a  specified  number 
of  arrows  discharged  at  a  target 
of  regulation  size  and  colour,  at 
100,  80,  and  60  yards ;  and  makes 
no  allowance  for  the  other  varie- 
ties of  distance,  target,  or  position 
which  help  to  make  up  the  com- 
plement of  the  capabilities  of  the 
bow  and  arrow. 

Two  societies  only  at  the  present 
day  are  in  the  habit  of  practising  at 
distances  exceeding  100  yards  :  the 
Royal  Scottish  Archers  shoot  at 
180  and  200 yards;  the  Woodmen 
of  Arden  at  nine  score  yards,  and 
more  rarely  at  other  distances  up 
to  twelve  score.  Ford's  handbook, 
and  the  archers  who  follow  it  im- 
plicitly, denounce  this  shooting  as 
no  archery — mere  chance- work — a 
way  of  enabling  inferior  perform- 
ers to  disguise  their  incompetency 
by  attempting  the  impossible.  It 
is  a  mode  of  competition  in  some 
respects  essentially  differing  from 
the  style  of  shooting  which  is 
most  effective  at  short  ranges; 
but  the  man  who  can  hit  the  ace 
of  clubs  twenty  times  at  twelve 
paces  with  a  duelling  pistol,  need 
not  sneer  at  the  ordinary  rifle 
marksman  because  he  does  not 


make  a  bull's-eye  quite  as  often. 
As  a  matter  of  experience,  the 
best  shots  at  long  lengths  are 
nearly  always  the  men  who  are 
also  successful  at  short  ranges. 
The  covered  butts  at  Archers' 
Hall  are  as  great  a  factor  in  the 
training  of  an  Edinburgh  Queen's 
Prizeman  as  the  outdoor  parties 
at  long  range  in  the  Meadows ; 
and  during  the  last  match  between 
the  Woodmen  of  Arden  and  the 
Scottish  Archers,  a  target  of  v  pro- 
portionate diameter  to  the  four- 
foot  target  used  for  the  100  yards 
shooting,  would  have  been  hit  quite 
as  often  as  in  the  ordinary  com- 
petitions at  the  shorter  distance. 
The  great  drawback  to  the  prac- 
tice of  long-distance  shooting  is, 
that  few  societies  in  the  present 
day  possess  grounds  of  sufficient 
extent  for  the  pursuit  of  a  sport 
which  requires  an  unbroken  range 
of  at  least  300  yards,  and  the 
presence  of  a  marker  to  make  the 
archer  aware  of  the  merit  or  defect 
of  his  last  arrow.  Still  there  is 
plenty  of  level  ground  in  park  or 
holm  in  the  midland  and  southern 
counties  of  England,  quite  acces- 
sible to  populous  neighbourhoods, 
where  little  clubs  could  be  formed 
and  markers  retained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  practising  this  form  of  the 
sport,  which,  when  once  thoroughly 
mastered,  is  far  more  attractive 
than  any  other  kind  of  competition. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  only 
English  society  which  retains  it 
in  its  programme  is  one  which  has 
chiefly  the  character  of  a  county 
club,  and  subordinates  scientific 
bowmanry  to  antique  traditions 
and  social  amenities  ;  while  its  re- 
moteness from  railways,  and  the 
distance  at  which  most  of  its 
members  reside,  make  regular  at- 
tendance for  practice  a  matter  of 
much  difficulty.  But  the  improve- 
ment in  the  shooting  of  the  Wood- 
men of  Arden  since  their  first 
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encounter  with  the  Royal  Com- 
pany in  1878  is  so  remarkable  as 
to  show  that  in  this  kind  of 
contest,  as  in  all  other  exercises  of 
skill  and  strength,  "  practice  makes 
perfect."  The  Scottish  Body-Guard 
themselves  must  have  much  im- 
proved since  Mr  Ford  saw  them 
shoot  in  1846 — although  his  pre- 
judice against  their  way  of  shooting 
may  have  led  him  into  a  stronger 
expression  of  opinion  than  the  facts 
would  justify. 

While  insisting  upon  this  view 
of  archery  as  an  exercise,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  we  are  blind 
to  the  utility  of  practice  at  short- 
er distances.  Those  writers  are 
perfectly  correct  who  dwell  upon 
the  importance  of  practice  at 
sixty  yards  as  the  only  sure 
way  of  obtaining  steadiness  in 
shooting.  The  old  English  archer 
not  only  roved  with  his  bow  and 
arrows,  judging  distance,  shooting 
in  the  air,  or  trying  like  old 
Double  (whom  Shallow  lamented 
so  forcibly),  to  clap  in  a  shaft  at 
fourteen  score  and  a  half ;  but 
he  also  steadily  worked  for  a  cer- 
tain space  of  time  at  the  "  roods," 
thirty,  sixty,  and  ninety  yards,  at 
a  paper  six  inches  in  diameter 
pinned  against  a  butt,  a  bank,  or 
an  ancient  tree.  Many  an  in- 
teresting match  is  still  shot  on  the 
thirty-yard  covered  range  at  the 
Edinburgh  Archers'  Hall ;  and  it 
has  this  great  advantage,  that,  well 
lighted  and  sheltered,  it  gives  the 
hard-worked  professional  man,  ad- 
vocate, accountant,  or  Writer  to 
the  Signet,  the  opportunity  of  re- 
laxation and  exercise  at  the  hour 
and  time  of  year  when  he  requires 
them  most.  In  these  days  of 
glass  houses  and  winter  gardens 
standing  by  the  acre  in  and  about 
London,  and  for  the  most  part 
languishing  into  bankruptcy,  if 
some  leading  society  like  the 


Royal  Toxophilites  would  take  up 
this  clue  and  organise  regular 
winter  practice,  archery  might 
compete,  as  it  ought  to  do,  with  the 
billiard-table  as  a  recreation  for  a 
dark  afternoon  among  Londoners 
of  all  ages  and  avocations.  Numer- 
ous as  are  the  rifle  corps,  the 
gymnasts,  and  the  racket-players 
of  the  metropolis,  there  must  be 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  deni- 
zens of  modern  Babylon  to  whom 
such  an  arrangement  would  be 
welcome. 

It  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  be 
a  prize-winner  at  a  national  meet- 
ing. There  is  an  archer's  ideal — 
an  ideal  expressed  by  the  Mercutio- 
like  Welshman  whose  rhapsody  ran 
thus  :  "  Oh  that  I  were  in  yonder 
sloping  wood,  and  in  my  hand  a 
bow  of  red  yew  ready  bent,  with  a 
tough  tight  string,  and  a  straight 
round  shaft,  with  a  well-rounded 
nock,  having  long  slender  feathers 
of  a  green  silk  whipping  (bon- 
cawiad),  and  a  sharp-edged  steel 
head  heavy  and  thick  and  an  inch 
wide,  of  a  green-blue  temper,  that 
would  draw  blood  out  of  a  weather- 
cock ;  and  with  my  foot  to  a  hillock, 
and  my  back  to  an  oak,  and  the 
wind  to  my  back,  and  the  sun 
towards  my  side ;  and  the  girl  I 
love  best  hard  by  looking  at  me, 
and  I  conscious  of  her  being  there, 
— I  would  shoot  me  such  a  shot,  so 
strong  and  far-drawn,  so  low  and 
sharp,  that  it  would  be  no  better 
there  were  between  my  quarry  and 
me  a  breastplate  and  a  Milan 
hauberk,  than  a  wisp  of  fern,  a 
kiln-rug,  or  a  herring-net."  Here 
is  the  true  spirit  of  the  English 
yeoman — yew-man,  as  some  ety- 
mologists have  derived  the  word — 
but  a  spirit  requiring  thews  and 
sinews  of  no  ordinary  order  to 
realise.  It  boots  not  probably  to 
aspire  to  such  a  vision  of  Queen 
Mab;  but  the  quiet  student,  the 
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hard-worked  professional  man,  the 
gentleman  who  is  conscious  of  a 
little  deficiency  of  muscle,  need 
not  despair. 

Archery  as  a  sport  is,  next  to 
angling,  "  the  contemplative  man's 
recreation."  Its  quiet,  steady  occu- 
pation, yet  with  abundant  leisure 
for  thought ;  its  dependence  not 
so  much  on  rude  physical  strength 
as  calm  temper  and  steady  nerve, 
above  all,  upon  that  easy  and  regular 
"loose"  or  "quitting  "  of  the  arrow 
which  so  often  makes  a  weakling 
or  a  sedentary  student  superior 
to  the  impetuous  or  awkward  per- 
former ;  the  remembrance  that  the 
best  archer  of  the  present  cen- 
tury was  not  a  powerful  man,  and 
gained  his  skill  in  hours  of  soli- 
tary practice,  his  only  recreation 
from  the  engrossing  cares  of  busi- 
ness,— all  these  tend  to  make  the 
sport,  what  Ascham  desired  it  to 
be,  the  solace  of  the  leisure  hours 
of  the  man  of  letters,  historian,  or 
philosopher  (whom  we  have  seen 
in  Regent's  Park),  as  well  as  of  the 
Edinburgh  jurist,  or  the  country 
parson,  or  the  holiday -enjoy  ing 


merchant.  The  exercise  is  bene- 
ficial in  every  way.  "  The  man 
who  would  be  a  perfect  archer," 
as  a  writer  in  a  periodical  paper 
in  1864  observed,  "must  study  to 
be  perfect  in  temper  and  in  nerve; 
he  must  look  for  vigour  and  reso- 
lution ;  he  must  seek  to  be  patient 
under  his  reverses ;  he  must  learn 
to  take  the  roughest  truths  from 
his  target  in  the  gentlest  spirit ;  he 
must  know  how  to  repent  and 
begin  anew;  he  must  be  neither 
elated  by  success  nor  cast  down 
by  failure ;  he  must  bear  and  for- 
bear; for  any  undue  emotion,  whe- 
ther in  the  fulness  of  pride  or  the 
exhaustion  of  despondency,  will 
communicate  itself  through  the 
ways  of  the  heart  along  the  fibres 
of  the  arm  down  to  the  tender 
points  of  the  fingers  which  press 
the  bowstring, — and  those,  there- 
fore, who  would  shoot  well,  must 
have  their  emotions  well  under 
command.  The  cultivation  of  such 
qualities  as  these  must  be  for  the 
good  of  all  society,  and  all  society 
should  be  grateful  to  those  who 
encourage  it." 
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REMINISCENCES    OF    AN    "ATTACHE?' — PART    III. 


THE    PARIS    EXHIBITION    OP    1867. 


OP  all  the  years  that  have  im- 
pressed themselves  upon  the  re- 
collection, no  year  lives  so  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  were 
in  Paris  during  its  course  as  the 
year  1867,  the  year  of  the  great 
International  Exhibition,  which  it 
was  intended  by  its  promoters 
should  outshine  all  that  had  pre- 
ceded it,  or  was  likely  to  come  in 
the  future. 

From  beginning  to  end  it  was 
one  whirlwind  of  excitement,  in- 
terest, and  amusement ;  and  only 
in  the  intervals  of  rest,  which 
were  but  short,  did  a  heavy  feel- 
ing rise  to  the  surface — a  feeling 
that  seemed  to  betoken  something 
undefinable,  but  which  boded  no 
good. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  air  was 
charged  with  electricity;  as  if 
shadows  of  coming  events  were 
being  thickly  cast  over  the  gay 
city;  as  if  the  subjects  of  the 
Empire  were  being  drugged  and 
blinded,  so  that  they  should  not 
rush  open-eyed  and  clear-minded 
into  the  dangers  looming  ahead. 

To  us,  however,  strangers  in  the 
gay  land,  the  succession  of  festivi- 
ties which  crowded  on  each  other, 
the  gorgeous  display  of  hospitality 
which  was  prodigally  bestowed, 
and  the  visits  of  every  sovereign 
and  his  family  which  the  world 
knew  of,  could  not  but  produce 
thorough  enjoyment,  even  if  it 
entailed  some  fatigue ;  and  the 
heavy  atmosphere,  which  we  could 
not  help  noticing,  only  added  to 
our  interest  as  the  question  arose, 
How  will  it  all  end  ? 

To  myself  personally,  I  must 
allow  that  I  had  too  many  sym- 
pathies with  the  French,  too  many 


friends  among  them,  not  to  share 
the  discomfort  which  they  bore  so 
restlessly ;  and  I  was  not  suffi- 
ciently Bonapartist  at  heart  not 
to  dread  for  France  the  moral 
blindness  with  which  it  was  evi- 
dent her  rulers  were  seeking  to 
strike  her. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  unex- 
ampled hospitality  was  profusely 
given  to  emperors,  kings,  sul- 
tans, viceroys,  archdukes,  grand- 
dukes,  royal  and  serene  highnesses, 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  princes 
by  title  only;  and  it  would  take 
several  volumes  to  do  justice  to 
the  fetes  which  were  given  in 
their  several  honours  at  the  Tuil- 
eries,  at  the  several  Ministries  of 
State,  of  Marine,  of  War,  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  or  at  the  various 
Embassies. 

Among  the  latter,  although  the 
ball  given  by  Lord  and  Lady  Cow- 
ley  inaugurated  the  series,  it  far 
exceeded  in  brilliancy  those  given 
by  the  Russian,  the  Austrian,  or 
the  North  German  Embassies. 

Each  ball,  however,  had  a  char- 
acteristic feature.  The  English 
ball  was  specially  remarkable  for 
its  floral  display ;  and  as  I  write, 
I  remember  an  amusing  incident 
which  is  worth  recording. 

Some  of  us  had  been  told  off 
to  receive  at  a  different  entrance 
some  of  the  minor  royalties,  and 
carried  bouquets  to  present  to  the 
princesses. 

Presently  we  were  informed  that 

the  Grand-Duchess  and  her 

daughter  had  alighted.  Off  we 
hurried  to  receive  them,  and  as 
neither  of  us  had  seen  them  be- 
fore, were  quite  satisfied  that  the 
portly  lady  and  young  damsel  by 
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her  side  were  indeed  the  person- 
ages announced,  though  it  struck 
me  at  the  time  that  I  had  never 
seen  so  commonplace  a  young 
woman  as  the  Grand  -  Duchess's 
daughter.  To  each  a  bouquet  was 

duly  presented ;  and  Lord  D , 

doing  admirably  the  honours,  offer- 
ed his  arm  to  the  portly  princess, 
and  we  followed  with  her  daughter. 

As  we  passed  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  guests  were  assembled, 
I  noticed  a  look  of  some  surprise 
on  many  countenances ;  but  we 
were  too  intent  on  our  duty  to 
pay  much  attention  to  this.  On 
approaching  the  door,  however, 
of  the  room  reserved  to  royalty, 
wherein  we  were  about  to  deposit 
the  lady  and  her  daughter,  a 
groom  of  the  chambers  rushed 
up,  calling  out  that  we  had  made 
a  mistake,  and  that  the  Grand- 
Duchess  had  just  arrived. 

We  never  stopped  to  verify  the 
fact,  but  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation we  took  the  bouquets  from 
our  amazed  companions,  who  a 
few  minutes  later  could  see  us 
stately  accompanying  the  real 
Grand-Duchess  and  her  charming 
daughter,  carrying  the  same  bou- 
quets which  had  done  service  be- 
fore. How  the  mistake  arose  we 
never  inquired,  but  it  caused  a 
good  deal  of  merriment. 

At  the  Prussian  Embassy,  Baron 
de  Goltz  was  able  to  show  his  guests 
the  great  Chancellor  of  the  fast- 
coming  German  empire,  Prince 
Bismarck. 

At  the  Austrian  Embassy,  the 
Princess  Metternich  had  provided 
a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  Strauss's 
Band  ;  and  so  inspiriting  were  the 
waltzes  played,  that  the  ball  for  a 
long  time  bade  fair  to  turn  into  a 
concert,  so  spellbound  were  we  all 
by  the  inspiriting  strains  of  this 
wonderful  band. 

The  Russian  Ambassador,  alas  ! 
M.  de  Budberg,  had  the  misfortune 


to  give  his  ball  on  the  night  of  the 
day  when  a  dastardly  attempt  was 
made  on  the  life  of  the  Czar,  and 
of  course  a  gloom  spread  over  the 
whole  company  present,  and  took 
away  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene. 

How  little  could  any  one  pres- 
ent at  all  these  festive  gatherings 
have  dreamt  that  the  general  im- 
pression produced  by  each  then 
was  positively  typical  of  what  was 
to  come ! 

The  roses  of  the  British  'Em- 
bassy were  the  forerunners  of  the 
great  prosperity  in  England  of  the 
years  that  immediately  followed. 

The  seriousness  of  the  German 
ball  was  typical  of  the  earnest 
work  in  store. 

The  light  music  of  the  Austrian 
fete,  a  token  of  its  relative  peace  in 
the  midst  of  wars  around ;  and  the 
gloom  of  the  Russian  entertain- 
ment, a  warning  of  the  Emperor's 
tragical  end. 

The  opening  of  the  Exhibition 
itself  was  not  a  very  imposing 
ceremony,  and  indeed  ought  not 
to  have  been  officially  opened  till 
a  month  later,  as  it  was  not  nearly 
ready  on  the  1st  of  April;  but 
the  occasion  was  interesting  and 
fatiguing. 

Only  people  with  tickets  were 
admitted;  and  the  public,  who  lined 
the  avenue  leading  to  the  entrance, 
revenged  themselves  for  their  ex- 
clusion by  comments  of  all  kinds 
on  those  who  were  more  favoured. 

"  Qu'est  ce  que  c'est  que  ga  ? " 

"Riendu  tout." 

"Etcellela?" 

"Une  Indienne." 

When  the  lady  we  were  escort- 
ing, and  who  had,  English  fashion, 
donned  a  sky-blue  silk  gown  on  a 
frosty  April  morning,  came  abreast 
of  a  French  couple  who  were 
especially  loud  in  their  remarks, 
louder  even  than  her  gown  was 
loud  in  hue,  the  woman  said  to  her 
male  companion — 
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"  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  regardez  done  ! 
qu'est  ce  que  cela  peut  bien  etre  ? " 

"Ah,  <ja,"  replied  the  man — "<ja 
doit  etre  la  mariee  du  Mardi  Gras." 

We  were  in  a  fearful  state  lest 
»ur  friend  should  have  heard  it ; 
but  she  showed  no  signs  of  having 
done  so,  and  we  were  somewhat 
comforted  for  her  sake — when,  in 
the  carriage  on  our  drive  back  to 
Paris,  she  casually  asked  us  whether 
we  often  went  to  the  play. 

"Certainly." 

"  And  have  you  seen  that  most 
delightful  of  plays  '  La  marine  du 
Mardi  Gras'?" 

Lady  —  —  had  heard,  but  with 
consummate  tact  she  conveyed  to 
us  the  fact  in  the  above  happy 
manner. 

Among  the  other  sights  of  that 


wonderful  year,  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  of  all  was  the  review 
given  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  on  the  6th  of  June. 

No  less  than  60,000  French  troops 
defiled  past  the  following  sover- 
eigns, and  I  copy  from  my  journal 
the  exact  positions  which  they  oc- 
cupied on  the  occasion. 

The  march-past  was  on  the  race- 
course of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
and  opposite  the  three  tribunes, 
in  the  central  one  of  which  were 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  the  Prince 
Imperial,  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Prussia,  her 
Royal  Highness  the  late  Princess 
Alice  of  Hesse,  and  H.I.H.  the 
Grand-Duchess  of  Leuchtenberg. 

In  front  of  them,  and  on  horse- 
back, were — 


Grand-Duke  Vladimir. 
Grand-Duke  Czarewitch. 
Prince  Royal  of  Prussia. 

NAPOLEON  III. 


Lord  Strathnaim. 
Prince  Gortchakoff.    Prince  Bismarck. 


THE  CZAR. 


Duke  of  Leuchtenberg. 
Prince  of  Mecklenburg. 
Prince  of  Hesse. 
THE  KINO  OF  PRUSSIA. 


Imperial 
Tribune. 


Diplomatic 
Tribune. 


How  melancholy  are  the  reflec- 
tions which  this  day  recalls,  and 
how  little  could  any  one  beholding 
the  sight  foretell  the  enormous 
stakes  which  were  soon  to  be 
played  for  by  those  who  then  wit- 
nessed this  review  ! 

The  sullen  impassive  look  of 
the  German  Chancellor  was  a  thing 
to  see  by  itself,  and  to  reflect  upon 
when  seen  in  the  year  of  frivolity 
1867.  The  life  of  embassies  and 
legations  at  that  time  was  one  of 
constant  wear  and  tear,  dressing 
and  undressing,  presentations  and 
banqueting. 

Each  time  a  sovereign  arrived, 
a  diplomatic  circle  was  summoned  ; 
and  when  all  were  ready  and  the 
order  of  precedence  was  duly  ob- 
served, then  a  Majesty  was  an- 
nounced, and  went  the  round,  com- 


plimenting the  one,  inquiring  of 
another,  and  perhaps  only  bowing 
to  a  third. 

When  the  late  Sultan  of  Turkey 
became  the  guest  of  the  Emperor 
at  the  Elysee,  we  were  all  in  due 
course  summoned  to  his  august 
presence. 

The  British  Embassy,  being  then 
bereft  of  its  chief,  Lord  Cowley, 
who  had  resigned,  and  awaiting 
his  successor,  who  had  not  yet 
arrived,  was  marshalled  under  Mr 
Ottiwell  Adams,  who  was  tempo- 
rarily in  charge  of  the  Embassy, 
and  had  to  take  its  place  at  the 
end  instead  of  at  the  head  of  the 
diplomatic  array. 

This  must  have  disconcerted  his 
Turkish  Majesty,  for  when  he  came 
to  us,  and  he  was  informed  who 
we  were,  he  gave  a  low  grunt ;  but 
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Fuad  Pasha,  who  was  with  him, 
immediately  proceeded  to  inform 
us  as  follows  : — 

"  Le  Sultan,  mon  auguste  rnaitre, 
me  charge  de  vous  dire  qu'il  est 
charme  de  faire  la  connaissance  des 
Messieurs  de  FAmbassade  de  1'An- 
gleterre." 

What  a  glorious  language,  I 
thought,  is  that  in  which  a  mere 
grunt  expresses  so  much  !  and  if 
a  royal  grunt  betokens  pleasure, 
what  must  a  royal  word  be  equiv- 
alent to  ? 

I  could  not  at  the  same  time 
help  admiring  the  delightful  Turk- 
ish composure  of  Fuad  Pasha,  with 
whom  I  afterwards  became  well 
acquainted,  and  whose  ready  wit, 
honest  views,  and  English  sym- 
pathies were  valuable  treasures 
to  note  in  one  of  his  eminent 
standing  in  his  own  country. 
Alas  for  his  country  and  for  us, 
this  born  statesman  died  in  1869 
at  Nice,  predicting  the  fall  of  his 
own  country  and  the  coming  war 
between  France  and  Prussia,  in  a 
paper  which  he  called  his  last 
testament,  and  which  was  ad- 
dressed in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  the  same 
mentioned  above,  and  who  died 
so  fearful  a  death  ! 

Tuileries  balls,  dinners,  and 
soirees  were  as  numerous  as  the 
days  of  the  Exhibition  ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  them  the  Emperor  did 
not  forget  his  old  friend  Lord 
Cowley,  in  whose  honour  he  gave 
a  grand  dinner,  at  which  the 
members  of  his  staff  were  likewise 
commanded  to  attend. 

This  was  my  first  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  her  Majesty  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  of  whose  beauty, 
like  all  the  world,  I  was  a  most 
devout  admirer,  and  of  whose 
amiability  I  from  this  moment 
became  a  positive  worshipper. 

Kind  and  attentive  to  all  their 
guests,  the  Emperor  and  Empress 


after  dinner  had  a  word  to  say  to 
each ;  and  I  was  delighted  when, 
the  bigger  fish  being  disposed  of,  it 
was  clear  the  turn  of  the  smaller 
fry  had  come.  But  I  was  rather 
taken  aback  when,  with  such  a 
pretty  smile  and  a  look  which 
foreboded  such  pretty  little  phrases, 
I  was  suddenly  asked  by  her 
Majesty  where  I  intended  to  go 
on  leaving  Paris. 

"  Where  the  Foreign  Office  may 
choose  to  send  me,  madam  —  to 
China  or  Japan,  maybe." 

"  Eh  bien  tiens,  j'aimerais  mieux 
cela." 

"Ne  dites  pas  9a,  madame,  je 
vous  prie,  car  c'est  de  tres  mau- 
vaise  augure." 

"  Non,  car  les  moeurs  sont  si 
differentes,  les  coutumes  si  origin- 
ales,  et  cela  doit  etre  si  interes- 
sant." 

There  was  nothing  but  to  agree 
with  her  Majesty ;  but  it  was 
hard  to  think  that  the  first  words 
I  had  always  so  much  desired  to 
hear  from  her  lips,  were  only  the 
expression  of  a  hope,  for  my  sake, 
that  I  might  go  to  China  or  Japan, 
as  it  was  so  unlike  Paris — the 
Paris  I  had  worked  heaven  and 
earth  to  be  appointed  to. 

It  was  almost  as  bad  as  the 
equally  kindly  meant,  but  equally 
hard  hit  bestowed  on  me  by  another 
Royalty  that  same  year. 

" ! "  said  her  Royal  High- 
ness ;  "  that  is  the  name  of  a  Whig 
family  in  England  1 " 

"Yes,  madam." 

"Are  you  any  relation  of  the 
British  Ministers  at and  at 

— r 

"  Yes,  your  Royal  Highness." 

"  Is  it  not  a  good  deal  to  have 
three  of  your  name  in  so  delightful 
a  service  ? " 

"I  hope  your  Royal  Highness 
does  not  regret  it  ?  " 

"Not  at  all;  but  I  think  you 
should  be  grateful  to  the  Conser- 
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vatives  for  allowing  three  Whigs 
to  be  all  at  once  in  diplomacy." 

"But,  madam,  I  don't  count." 

"  But  you  may  count  some  day." 

"Then  the  Whigs  may  again  be 
in  power." 

"  Never  mind  the  future — enjoy 
the  present,  I  say ;  but  bear  in 
inind  you  owe  your  enjoyment  to 
the  liberality  of  a  Conservative 
Ministry." 

On  another  occasion  I  was  not 
much  more  fortunate  with  a  Prince 
to  whom  we  were  particularly 
anxious  to  be  civil. 

Seeing  me  come  into  the  Em- 
bassy yard  as  his  carriage  drove  in, 
Lord  Cowley  called  me,  and  handing 
loftily  a  telegram  which  had  just 
been  handed  to  him,  said  peremp- 
torily, "  Take  this  and  palliate." 

In  fear  and  trembling  I  took  the 
telegram,  and  read  as  follows : 
"  Offer  to  —  —  the  hospitality  of 
England,  but  tell  him  that  we 
have  only  Claridge's  Hotel  to 
offer  his  Highness." 

Lord  Cowley  had  disappeared  : 
he  was  evidently  disgusted  with  the 
message,  and  was  not  disposed  to 
"palliate"  himself. 

I  accordingly  hurried  to  where 
the  said  Highness  resided,  and 
having  explained  that  though  rich 
in  many  things,  we  were  very 
poor  in  palaces,  and  had  only  a 
comfortable  and  (expensive)  hotel 
to  place  at  his  disposal,  I  returned 
with  his  Highness's  thanks  to 
everybody  concerned. 

Alas  for  my  embassy  !  the  mes- 
sage I  had  conveyed  had  aroused 
such  a  hue  and  cry  in  the  English 
press,  that  when,  two  days  after,  I 
returned  to  his  Highness  to  offer 
him  another  habitation,  he,  having 
read  all  the  papers,  almost  turned 
his  back  upon  me,  and  curtly 
replied  that  he  would  inform  the 
Ambassador  of  his  reply. 


I  had  palliated,  but  I  was 
snubbed  for  it. 

From  princes  to  clergymen  there 
is  but  one  step,  for  both  are  always 
treated  with  the  same  respectful 
attention. 

Alas,  however,  for  our  demure 
English  clergy  !  No  less  than  seven 
British  clergymen,  all  most  respect- 
able excellent  men,  but  too  mod- 
est by  half  for  the  French  police, 
found  a  night's  incarceration  in  a 
French  prison  the  price  of  their 
modesty. 

Seven  times  did  they  appeal  to 
the  Embassy  to  be  got  out,  and 
seven  times  had  I  the  honour  of 
obtaining  their  discharge  from  an 
unmerited  punishment;  but  while 
the  frequency  of  my  appeal  on 
their  behalf  elicited  from  the  vic- 
tims a  desire  to  raise  a  subscription 
for  a  testimonial  in  my  favour — 
an  honour  which  they  afterwards 
wisely  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
reflection  on  their  cloth  such  a 
testimonial  might  imply  —  I  was 
met  at  the  police  station  by  the 
remark — 

"  Vos  calotins  Anglais,  monsieur, 
sont  pire  que  nos  calotins  de 
France.  Us  nous  donnent  bien 
plus  d'embarras  et  sont  infini- 
ment  plus  curieux  de  connaitre 
les  choses  de  ce  monde." 

But  at  last  the  year  1867  came  to 
an  end,  with  all  its  festivities ;  and 
not  the  least  beautiful  of  all  its 
sights  was  to  witness  in  October 
the  distribution  of  rewards  at  the 
Palace  d'Industrie  to  the  several 
meritorious  poor  boys  and  girls, 
who  to  the  number  of  10,000  had 
been  gathered  together  from  all 
the  poor  schools  of  Paris. 

It  was  a  task  which  befitted  an 
Empress ;  it  was  one  which  could 
not  have  been  more  gracefully 
performed  than  by  the  Empress 
Eugenie. 
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CONVERSATION    WITH    THIERS.     1869. 


In  1869  the  Legislative  Cham- 
bers in  France  were  dissolved,  on 
their  constitutional  six  years  of 
existence  having  come  to  an  end ; 
and  full  as  was  the  air  with  dis- 
mal forebodings,  it  was  felt  that 
the  general  election  which  must 
follow  the  dissolution  would  reveal 
the  general  discontent. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Govern- 
ment, who  shared  these  apprehen- 
sions, resolved  upon  minimising 
the  evil,  by  manipulating  the  elec- 
toral districts  so  as  to  command  a 
majority  ;  and  no  Minister  was  bet- 
ter fitted  for  the  task  than  M. 
Forcade  de  la  Roquette,  the  Home 
Secretary. 

This  statesman  knew  full  well 
that  the  multitudes  were  for  the 
Empire,  because  the  Empire  could 
do  more  for  them  than  any  other 
form  of  government,  and  that  the 
Emperor  was  pledged  to  work  for 
the  masses  more  strictly  than  any 
other  ruler  could  be.  The  masses, 
therefore,  were  to  be  called  upon 
to  stand  by  their  chosen  sovereign. 

Lest,  however,  the  town  popula- 
tions were  too  much  worked  upon 
by  seditionists  of  the  Rochefort 
type,  the  rural  populations  were 
admitted  into  borough  electoral 
districts,  and  majorities  were  thus 
secured  which  did  not  represent 
the  true  state  of  things,  while  the 
unrepresented  minorities  told  the 
Government  how  hollow  was  the 
victory  they  had  gained. 

Napoleon's  keen  political  instinct 
perceived  at  once  that  the  jerry- 
mandering process  of  his  Home 
Secretary,  while  securing  to  the 
Empire  a  majority  of  electoral  suf- 
frages, had,  however,  not  been  able 
to  stifle  the  newly  born  fear  that 
the  Emperor's  personal  popularity 
was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

This  feeling   it    was   that   gave 


birth  to  those  measures  of  semi- 
abdication  which  followed  in  July 
the  interpellation  signed  by  the 
whole  of  the  Opposition,  number- 
ing some  120,  against  the  continu- 
ance of  personal  government. 

This  interpellation  was  in  reality 
the  embodiment  of  all  the  griev- 
ances hitherto  felt  in  the  Cham- 
bers by  such  members  of  it  who, 
smarting  under  the  previous  know- 
ledge that  do  what  they  might 
they  were  powerless  against  the 
nominees  of  the  Empire,  had  at 
last  resolved  to  bring  matters  to 
a  crisis. 

Among  these  was  the  late  M. 
Thiers ;  and  a  conversation  I  had 
with  him  in  June,  just  previously 
to  the  elections,  is,  I  think,  worthy 
of  record. 

Imbued  as  I  was,  and  every- 
body was,  with  the  idea  that  the 
elections  of  1869  might  bring 
trouble  in  their  wake,  I  wrote  to 
M.  Thiers  to  ask  for  an  interview, 
which  he  most  readily  granted  me 
in  the  words  of  the  following  letter, 
which  I  copy  : — 

"  MONSIEUR, — Je  serai  tous  les 
jours  &  votre  disposition  avant  midi, 
pret  k  vous  donner  tous  les  renseigne- 
ments  que  vous  pouvez  de"sirer  sur  le 
sujet  qui  interesse  actuellement  toute 
1'Europe. — Eecevez  1'assurance  demes 
sentiments  les  plus  distingue"s, 

"A.  THIERS." 

The  "  subject  which  now  in- 
terests all  Europe  "  shows  at  once 
the  importance  which  M.  Thiers 
attached  to  these  elections;  for 
if  it  be  remembered  that  in  1869 
almost  every  part  of  Europe  had 
enough  at  home  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  each,  it  will  be  gathered 
that  the  troubles  of  French  par- 
liamentary elections  were  but  an 
addition  to  the  general  and  pre- 
vailing anxiety. 
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The  great  questions  of  war,  of 
the  East,  of  revolution,  of  State 
bankruptcy,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
difficulties,  were  all  to  the  front, 
and  none  of  them  were  settled. 

A  Franco-German  war  was  dread- 
ed ;  a  Russo-Turkish  war  was  fear- 
ed ;  the  spread  of  the  Spanish  rev- 
olution was  apprehended ;  Italy's 
financial  embarrassments  were 
gloomily  canvassed  ;  and  while  the 
Protestant  Church  was  being  dis- 
established in  Ireland,  the  great 
Catholic  world  was  trembling  on 
the  threshold  of  an  (Ecumenical 
Council,  from  the  decisions  of 
which  many  would  find  that  they 
had  been  severed  for  ever  from 
the  creed  of  their  birth. 

Still  M.  Thiers  considered  all 
this  as  nothing  in  comparison  to 
the  elections  in  France. 

The  letter,  short  as  it  was,  im- 
pressed me  most  deeply  in  the  sense 
I  have  endeavoured  to  describe 
above  ;  and  it  was  therefore  with 
peculiar  feelings  rather  of  strong 
interest  to  learn  his  mind,  than 
curiosity  to  speak  with  the  illus- 
trious statesman,  that  I  was  ush- 
ered into  his  presence  on  the  15th 
of  June  1869. 

M.  Thiers  is  so  essentially  the 
property  of  history,  and  especially 
of  contemporary  history,  that  I 
have  no  need  to  describe  him  ;  nor 
could  I  do  it,  for  his  little  per- 
son, which  at  times  became  so  dig- 
nified as  to  visibly  grow  taller,1 
was  indescribably  elastic — and  his 
affable  manner,  which  gained  for 
him  the  nickname  of  "  le  brave 
Papa  Thiers,"  could  at  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  degree  of  animation 
and  passion  which  might  well  have 
made  one  doubt  the  propriety  of 
the  appellation. 

For  a  man  of  experience,  of 
learning,  of  marvellous  talent,  and 


of  wonderful  perception  of  charac- 
ter, I  don't  remember  ever  meeting 
one  who  so  curiously  impressed  me 
with  the  idea  of  his  own  self- 
importance — and  I  do  not  mention 
this  impression  as  one  by  which  I 
wish  to  abide  in  the  least,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  of  any  man  by 
a  single  interview ;  but  even  in 
1869,  Thiers  was  so  great  a  celeb- 
rity, that  any  note  jarring  on  one's 
estimate  of  his  great  qualities  was 
the  more  likely  to  strike  and  be 
remembered. 

When  I  arrived,  I  had  to  wait 
some  little  while  before  I  was  in- 
troduced into  a  kind  of  gallery  or 
long  room,  on  entering  which  M. 
Thiers,  who  was  near  the  door, 
made  me  a  polite  bow,  while  he 
affectionately  dismissed  another 
visitor  with  the  words,  "  Comptez 
sur  moi ;  je  n'ai  jamais  failli  a  mon 
devoir." 

This  was  so  sententiously  said, 
that  I  felt  snubbed  even  before  the 
great  man  had  taken  stock  of  my 
bearing,  which  apparently  did  not 
much  please  him,  since  he  began 
his  conversation  by  making  him- 
self sure  that  I  belonged  to  the 
British  Embassy,  ready  to  dismiss 
me  had  I  not  had  those  powerful 
credentials. 

He  was  very  talkative,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  whole 
time,  while  I  listened  seated  on  a 
kind  of  stool  of  repentance. 

"  No  wonder,"  he  said,  "  that 
England  takes  an  interest  in  our 
elections.  They  are,  I  can  assure 
you,  the  most  important  we  have 
ever  had  in  France,  and  if  I  mis- 
take not,  they  involve  the  ruin  of 
the  Empire. 

"  Ce  qui  lui  succedera  je  n'en 
sais  rien.  Dieu  veuille  que  ce  ne 
soit  pas  la  ruine  de  la  France. 

"  But  what  I  do  know  is,  that 


1  I  have  seen  since  Mr  Greville's  Memoirs,  in  which  he  quotes  a  saying  of  Royer 
Collard  :  "  Savez-vous  que  Thiers  est  beau,  .  .   .   et  qu'il  a  six  pieds  ?  " 
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the  state  of  things  in  which  we 
live  cannot  continue  long  ;  that 
the  voice  of  the  people  cannot  be 
stifled  any  more  ;  that  the  griev- 
ances of  the  middle  classes  cannot 
be  ignored ;  and  that  it  is  incum- 
bent on  honest  men  to  lay  before 
the  Emperor  the  true  state  of  the 
country  he  governs,  and  which  his 
Ministers  strive  their  utmost  to 
keep  from  his  view. 

"  They  hate  me.  Yes ;  to  you, 
monsieur,  I  fearlessly  say  they  hate 
me,  because  I  know  them  and  tell 
them  what  I  know. 

"  For  a  long  time  I  kept  quiet 
and  silent.  It  was  no  use  knock- 
ing one's  head  against  the  wall. 
But  now  we  have  revolution  star- 
ing us  in  the  face  as  an  alternative 
with  the  Empire ;  and  do  you  think 
I  would  be  doing  well  or  rightly 
by  my  fellow-citizens  were  I  to 
keep  in  the  background  ? 

"  I  am  wanted,  and  I  shall  not 
fail."  At  this  juncture  somebody 
knocked  at  the  door.  M.  Thiers, 
who,  I  suppose,  was  unaccustomed 
to  be  disturbed,  called  out,  rather 
impatiently  I  thought,  "A  tantot 
votre  tour;"  and  turning  to  me,  said 
very  pointedly,  "  Je  regois  depuis 
six  heures  ce  matin,  et  c'est  comme 
cela  tous  les  jours." 

I  offered  naturally  to  go,  but  he 
retained  me,  and  went  on.  "  Yes, 
the  Government  would  like  me  to 
be  defeated — me,  the  defender  of 
true  monarchy  and  constitutional 
government.  They  have  done 
their  best  towards  that  object :  my 
arrondissement  has  been  manipulat- 
ed by  M.  de  Forcade  so  as  to  lessen 
my  old  constituency  and  increase 
the  number  of  the  democratic  vote, 
hoping  thereby  to  weaken  the  can- 
didates of  order  and  disorder  for 
the  benefit  of  an  Imperialist ;  or 
may  be — for  I  don't  believe  they 
can  put  forward  a  candidate  against 
me — they  are  so  blinded  as  to 
hope  for  a  democratic  return  ra- 


ther than  face  my  presence  in  the 
Chamber." 

He  said  this  with  an  air  so  sub- 
lime as  to  make  me  almost  feel 
that  his  presence  anywhere  as  an 
enemy  was  a  calamity  the  Im- 
perial party  ought  by  all  means  to 
avoid;  but  assuming  a  less  animated 
expression  of  face  and  manner,  he 
said — 

"  But  see  what  all  this  leads 
to  !  The  Government  feign  a  belief 
in  the  representative  character  of 
the  Chambers  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  and  they  have  so  little 
confidence  in  themselves  as  to  tam- 
per with  electoral  boundaries  on 
the  very  eve  of  a  general  election, 
so  as  to  spite  the  candidates  who 
are  not  of  their  choice. 

"  Yous  avez  en  moi  un  exemple 
de  la  verite  de  ce  que  je  vous  dit. 

"  They  look  upon  a  majority  as 
a  very  unlikely  occurrence  if  uni- 
versal suffrage  were  free,  and  they 
will  boast  of  their  hold  on  the 
country,  when,  as  will  probably  be 
the  case,  their  wholesale  and  shame- 
less prostitution  of  the  liberty  of 
voting  has  succeeded  ;  but  mark 
my  words,  it  is  for  the  last  time. 
L'avenir,  monsieur,  vous  le  prou- 
vera." 

He  had  said  all  that  he  wanted  to 
say,  and  had  on  the  whole  been 
sparing  of  epithets  either  injurious 
or  sarcastic ;  but  the  animation 
which  presided  over  the  whole  of 
this  discourse,  and  the  fire  which 
twinkled  right  through  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  together  with  the  pac- 
ing up  and  down  the  room,  was 
a  sight  not  to  be  forgotten  then, 
and  never  to  be  erased  from  the 
memory  after  the  melancholy  years 
which  followed  this  conversation, 
and  during  which  were  realised  for 
a  while  his  words,  "  Dieu  veuille 
que  ce  ne  soit  pas  la  ruine  de  la 
France,"  and  he  himself  became  so 
illustrious  a  workman  in  the  work 
of  remodelling  and  reconstruction. 
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On  the  10th  of  June  1869,  the 
appeals  of  M.  de  Rochefort  to  the 
mob  to  assert  their  rights  in  his 
red-covered  publication,  '  La  Lan- 
terne,'  were  answered  by  some  fifty 
or  sixty  ruffians,  who  considered 
that  the  best  way  of  proving  their 
patriotism,  their  love  of  liberty, 
and  their  hatred  of  kings,  was  to 
smash  whatever  kiosks  or  lanterns 
or  shop-windows  came  in  their  way 
or  excited  their  envy ;  and  as  they 
accompanied  these  acts  of  vandalism 
by  roaring  the  "  Marseillaise,"  so  as 
to  disgust  one  of  that  very  fine  air, 
the  rumour  soon  spread  that  "Paris 
est  en  pleine  revolution." 

It  is  a  fact  that,  for  the  whole 
of  that  day  and  night,  not  more 
than  a  hundred  discontented  men 
of  the  lowest  type  actually 
kept  a  whole  city  of  upwards  of 
1,000,000  inhabitants  in  a  state 
of  frenzied  alarm,  and  filled  the 
Boulevards  with  30,000  or  40,000 
onlookers  ready  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  order  or  disorder,  according  to 
the  success  of  the  lawful  or  the 
lawless,  and  at  any  rate  adding  to 
the  general  alarm  by  giving  this 
ridiculous  riot  an  imposing  air  of 
gravity. 

On  all  the  walls  were  placards 
calling  on  the  respectable  inhabit- 
ants to  give  law  and  order  their 
support;  while  on  the  Boulevard 
St  Martin  cavalry  in  large  num- 
bers were  massed,  ready  to  charge 
the  unoffending  for  the  sake  of 
securing  one  malcontent. 

I  hurried  early  in  the  afternoon 
on  to  the  Boulevard,  and  found 

among  the  crowd  M.  C ,  a 

writer  and  philosopher,  who  has 
since  been  made  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  who,  like 
myself  and  thousands  of  others, 
had  been  impelled  to  leave  his 
home,  his  books,  his  thoughts,  his 
occupations,  to  see  what  was  up. 


We  went  about  together  for  a 
long  time,  deafened  by  the  roar  of 
an  excited  crowd,  and  awed  by  the 
large  masses  which  surged  to  and 
fro  as  the  patrols  of  cavalry  ad- 
vanced and  receded. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  crowd 
was  the  absence  of  any  exhilarat- 
ing sign,  such  as  a  joke  or  a  laugh, 
or  some  token  of  disbelief  in 
the  seriousness  of  the  affair.  All 
were  apprehensive  or  expectant, 
and  wore  that  peculiar  look  which 
suspense  and  anxiety  give  to  the 
countenance. 

The  most  sceptical  blamed  the 
Government,  who,  they  said,  ought 
to  know  better  than  to  encourage 
such  demonstrations;  for  it  seemed 
to  be  a  favoured  notion  with  those 
we  met  that  the  whole  riot  had 
been  got  up  to  order,  and  that  the 
police  had  considered  it  the  means 
of  rallying  to  the  side  of  the  Em- 
peror those  of  the  middle  classes 
who  were  not  believed  to  be  friend- 
ly. It  was  argued  that  the  fear  of 
losing  their  property  would  rally 
to  the  Executive  those  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  it;  and  as  a  proof 
of  what  was  alleged,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  placards  calling  on  the 
citizens  to  maintain  order  were 
out  almost  as  soon  as  any  symptom 
of  disorder  had  been  manifested. 

The  sight  was,  however,  very 
curious  and  very  instructive.  The 
mobile  nature  of  the  French  showed 
itself  in  the  quick  manner  in  which 
each  rushed  from  dread  of  revolu- 
tion to  hope  of  all  coming  right 
through  the  medium  of  the  army. 

"Au  moins,"  said  one  to  us, 
"s'il  n'a  jamais  rien  fait  pour  la 
France,  il  a  su  organiser  une  arm^e 
pour  maintenir  1'ordre." 

How  ruthlessly  thisman'sopinion 
must  have  awakened  to  the  reality 
if  he  lived  to  hear  of  the  disaster 
of  Sedan  ! 
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"  Notre  armee,"  said  another, 
"  c'est  notre  sauvegarde.  Voyez 
ces  beaux  cuirassiers  9a  vous  mar- 
chera  sur  un  Prussien  comme  sur 
cette  canaille." 

Alas !  the  Prussian  and  the  "can- 
aille "  both  had  their  day  only  a 
short  time  after,  while  the  cuiras- 
siers were  an  annihilated  body  of 
men,  powerless  against  a  victor, 
and  powerless  against  their  coun- 
trymen. 

"  Ces  pions,  cette  valetaille,  cette 
louverie,  ces  coquins,  ces  scelerats," 
were  the  mildest  terms  used  in 
speaking  of  the  police,  who,  it  must 
be  allowed,  though  I  say  it  with  re- 
gret, were,  in  the  days  of  the  Em- 
pire, arrogant  and  brutal  in  times 
of  security,  and  useless  in  times  of 
ziecessity. 

I  saw  many  a  woman  and  child 
roughly  handled  by  these  miserable, 
dressed-up  puppets  of  the  law,  who 
smiled  only  an  impotent  smile  when 
they  came  across  a  man  with  reso- 
lute purpose,  and  who  seemed  to 
set  at  defiance  the  law  which  they 
were  there  to  protect. 

But  times  are  changed,  and  I 
trust  they  have  improved.  They 
"  wanted  it  badly." 

While  my  philosopher  friend  and 
I  were  thus  going  about  gathering 
all  the  news  we  could  get,  we  were 
suddenly  stopped  by  a  rush  of 
people  crying  out  madly  to  make 
way  on  account  of  a  charge  of 
cavalry. 

M.  C took  to  his  heels  in 

true  philosopher  fashion,  and,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  so  did  I.  The  only 
excuse  we  had  was,  that  we  could 
not  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the 
surging  mass  that  pressed  upon  us, 
and  adopted  therefore  the  only  sen- 
sible course ;  but  when  we  were  safe 
in  a  by-street  we  stopped  to  take 
breath,  and  looking  at  each  other, 
burst  out  laughing,  feeling  the  ab- 
surdity of  our  position  as  we  were 
flying  for  our  lives — he  a  sedate 
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and  well-known  literary  man,  I  a 
member  of  a  foreign  embassy. 

"  C'est  bien  fait !"  exclaimed  my 
friend,  though  I  could  not  quite 
see  in  what  we  had  done  so  well, 
when  he  explained  that  his  legs 
had  carried  him  better  than  he 
expected. 

"  Concevez  vous,"  said  he,  "une 
position  plus  desagreable  que  d'etre 
colle  par  un  pion  alors  que  Ton 
veut  en.  bon  citoyen  aider  a  la  cause 
de  1'ordre.  On  vous  aurait  relache, 
vous,  comme  etranger :  mais  moi, 
pensez  done  1'auteur  des  P — 
cloue  a  Mazas  comme  emeutier. 
Mon  Dieu  !  cela  me  fait  froid  dans 
le  dos  rien  qu'a  y  songer." 

And  we  laughed  over  the  predic- 
ament ;  but  it  had  been  enough  for 
him,  and  we  separated. 

Meanwhile  the  cavalry  charge 
had  proved  a  false  alarm,  and  with 
the  intelligence  my  courage  rose. 
I  therefore  made  my  way  back 
to  the  Boulevard,  and  proceeded 
some  distance,  when  I  heard  the 
disagreeable  crackling  noise  of 
broken  glass  as  it  fell  on  the 
pavement.  Hurrying  on,  I  heard 
people  commenting  on  the  disgust- 
ing brutality  of  those  who,  at  the 
risk  of  severely  wounding  the 
people  near,  were  breaking  with 
long  sticks  the  coloured  glasses 
of  those  pretty  newspaper  offices 
known  as  kiosks  all  along  the 
Boulevards ;  and  presently,  some 
hundred  yards  ahead,  I  saw  a  man 
with  a  pole,  which  he  was  brandish- 
ing aloft,  and  which  presently  came 
down  time  after  time  upon  the 
panes  of  an  unoffending  kiosk.  I 
at  once  retreated  to  the  kiosk 
which  I  believed  would  be  next 
attacked  by  the  blackguard  vandal ; 
and  taking  a  firm  grip  of  a  big 
cane  I  had  with  me,  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  scoundrel,  011  whom 
I  had  resolved  to  revenge  the  out- 
raged law,  in  accordance  with  the 
appeal  made  by  the  police  to  peace- 
3o 
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ful  citizens.  I  had  not  long  to 
wait ;  but  as  if  my  resolve  was  to 
be  strengthened  for  its  purpose, 
just  as  the  man  with  the  pole  was 
approaching,  a  policeman  who  stood 
near  gave  a  kick  to  a  little  boy  who 
was  struggling  to  get  free  of  the 
crowd,  while  the  sight  of  the  pole 
made  him  retreat  from  the  presence 
of  him  who  carried  it.  The  ruffian 
had  just  lifted  his  pole  to  the  level 
of  the  top  pane  of  glass,  when  man 
and  pole  were  levelled  to  the 
ground  ;  and  believing  I  had  hit 
him  too  hard,  I  was  precipitating 
myself  to  his  rescue,  when  I  per- 
ceived a  body  of  cavalry  charging 
in  earnest,  and  I  had  to  get  away 
as  best  I  could. 

To  say  that  my  night  was  sleep- 
less is  to  state  but  a  portion  of  the 
truth,  for  I  lived  many  lives  during 
that  terrible  night,  and  vividly 
before  me  rose  man,  pole,  kiosk, 
cuirassiers,  and  police,  until  I  was 
mad  with  shame  and  remorse,  and 
the  fear  of  having  taken  a  fellow- 
creature's  life. 

As  early  as  I  could  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  I  hurried  to  the 
Prefecture  de  Police,  where  I  knew 
many  of  the  officials,  and  narrated 
my  sad  story.  Having  told  the 
occurrence  as  minutely  as  I  could, 
books  were  brought  to  the  Chef  du 
Cabinet  of  the  Prefect,  who  him- 
self, poor  man,  had  not  been  to  bed 
that  night,  and  we  both  pored  over 
them  to  see  whether,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  and 
the  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  any 
one  had  been  picked  up  dead. 

I  can  never  forget  the  cold  per- 
spiration which  ran  down  my  tem- 
ples as  column  after  column  we 
noted  the  list  of  casualties — all,  I 
must  say,  of  a  trivial  nature — and 
after  reading  through  the  list,  being 
told  that  there  was  still  one  list 
to  come  in,  and  would  I  wait  until 
it  had,  as  it  would  not  be  long 
delayed. 

Here  was  I  waiting  at  the  police 


office  for  the  doom  which  ought  to 
place  me  under  their  control. 

Half  an  hour  went  by  before  my 
friend  came  in  with  the  list,  which 
completed  up  to  seven  o'clock  that 
morning  all  the  accidents,  injuries, 
and  damages  recorded  during  the 
night  of  the  10th  and  llth  June. 

"  Vous  voyez,"  he  said,  "  il  n'y 
a  pas  de  quoi  fouetter  un  chat, 
bien  moins  de  vous  alarmer.  Je 
suis  savi  pour  vous  qu'il  n'y  a  pire 
a  inscrire,  mais  la  frauchement  si 
toute  cette  canaille  avait  6te  mas- 
sacree  j'en  aurais  pas  moins  bien 
dormi  pour  le  reste  de  mes  jours. 
As  to  you,"  he  continued,  "  you 
only  did  your  duty;  and  if  we  can- 
not be  grateful  to  you  for  taking 
one  life  at  least  from  these  mis- 
creants, some  of  the  newspaper- 
vendors  on  the  Boulevard  will 
thank  you  for  gallantly  prevent- 
ing their  catching  cold." 

With  these  words  I  was  dismis- 
sed by  my  friend,  an  excellent  man 
and  a  most  zealous  servant  of  the 
Empire,  whose  name  I  have  not 
since  seen  in  the  public  press,  and 
who  therefore,  I  presume,  has  been 
swept  away  from  notice  like  so 
many  of  those  who  believed  the 
Empire  to  be  the  stepping-stone  to 
higher  things ;  but  for  all  that,  I 
reflected  over  what  I  had  heard 
in  the  crowd,  and  comparing  their 
accusations  of  the  part  played  by 
the  police  in  getting  up  these  riots 
with  their  own  light  heartedness  in 
appreciating  the  accidents  of  that 
night,  I  could  not  but  think  very 
seriously  of  what  I  had  witnessed, 
and  conclude  that  although  it 
would  be  difficult  to  believe,  and 
perhaps  impossible  to  prove,  still 
it  was  not  out  of  the  region  of  pro- 
bability that  the  people's  judgment 
was  right  after  all. 

My  conscience  was  eased  by  my 
visit  to  the  police ;  but  my  belief 
in  the  stability  of  the  Empire  as  a 
Government  was  shaken  most  con- 
clusively from  that  day. 
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WHEN  Count  Ramassy  came 
down  to  breakfast  at  Ourania 
House  on  the  morning  after  his 
epileptic  fit,  he  was  profuse  in  his 
apologies  for  the  trouble  he  had 
given.  He  was  not  subject  to  such 
attacks,  he  explained.  He  must 
have  the  best  advice  at  once .  Could 
Mr  Quickset  recommend  a  doctor? 
He  could  think  of  nothing  to  ac- 
count for  the  seizure  but  the  too 
hospitable  kindness  of  his  friends 
in  London,  when  his  health,  per- 
haps, had  been  a  little  shaken  be- 
fore. He  would  run  down  to  the 
seaside  for  a  few  days  to  recruit. 
Which  was  the  best  place  to  go 
to  ?  What  chiefly  distressed  him 
was,  that  he  had  been  the  occasion 
of  such  a  fright  to  Miss  Quickset ; 
he  was  afraid  that  she  had  suf- 
fered more  than  himself. 

The  Count,  in  fact,  was  so  per- 
sistent in  his  apologies  as  to  be- 
come tedious  and  embarrassing,  and 
Quickset  had  to  exert  himself  to 
pass  over  the  incident  lightly.  He 
told  what  he  knew  of  the  history 
of  the  crazy  fellow  who  had  been 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood night  after  night  with 
his  insane  cries.  He  must  speak 
to  the  police  about  it.  "  We  are 
too  tolerant  of  such  eccentricities 
in  London,"  he  said.  "  If  the  man 
were  drunken,  the  policeman  would 
run  him  in  at  once ;  but  because 
he  has  the  excuse  of  religious  fan- 
aticism, he  is  allowed  to  do  as  he 
likes.  I  must  give  Mr  William 
Popkins  warning  that  I  have  stood 
him  and  his  nightly  salutations 
quite  long  enough.  Even  if  he 
had  the  excuse  of  religious  zeal, 
it  must  be  kept  within  bounds. 
But  I  know  the  fellow  well.  He 


is  a  vain,  crackbrained  creature, 
and  would  do  anything  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  stared  at.  This 
freak  of  shouting  at  night  might 
do  any  amount  of  harm  to  nervous 
people." 

"In  which  category  you  will 
reckon  me,  I  am  afraid,  after  last 
night's  exhibition,"  said  the  Count. 

Quickset  waved  this  aside,  and 
continued :  "  You  were  asking 
about  a  good  seaside  place.  I 
am  going  to  Slagsalve-on-Sea  for 
a  few  days  myself  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association." 

"  Where  is  Slagsalve  ? " 

"  A  watering-place  on  the  north- 
east coast,  near  Norport.  I  was 
attracted  to  it  first  by  the  mention 
of  a  telescope-room  in  the  principal 
hotel.  That  was  rather  a  sell,  as 
the  telescope  was  broken  before 
I  went  there,  and  they  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  get  it  re- 
paired. But  it  is  a  good  hotel, 
and  a  fine  breezy,  bracing  place. 
I  have  gone  there  several  times  to 
recruit,  and  it  will  be  very  con- 
venient this  year  being  so  near 
Norport." 

"  I  had  half  thought  of  going  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Association  my- 
self," the  Count  said  ;  "  and  I  will 
certainly  go  now  that  I  know  you 
are  to  lecture." 

"  You  could  not  do  better  than 
spend  a  day  or  two  at  Slagsalve 
before.  I  have  only  passed  through 
Norport,  but  the  smoke  there  must 
be  very  trying." 

The  conversation  presently  pass- 
ed on  to  pictures.  "  Your  friend 
Miss  Douglas  paints  extremely 
well,"  the  Count  remarked  to 
Miss  Quickset.  "  Great  talent, 
in  fact." 
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"  Her  pictures  are  delightful  to 
me.  But  she  is  even  better  as  a 
critic.  You  can't  conceive  how 
amusing  she  is  as  a  critic.  I  am 
going  with  her  to  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  this  afternoon,  and  I  ex- 
pect such  fun.  I  quite  look  for- 
ward to  it." 

Mr  Quickset  laughingly  acqui- 
esced in  his  daughter's  estimate 
of  the  lady's  satiric  talent.  It 
had  never  been  exercised  on  him- 
self. But  he  considered  it  necessary 
to  say  that  he  did  not  approve  of 
omnivorous  satire,  and  that  Miss 
Douglas  was  inclined  to  carry  it 
to  excess.  He  was  afraid — quite 
needlessly — that  Grace  might  take 
her  as  a  model,  if  he  was  too  un- 
qualified in  his  approval. 

"  But,  papa,"  said  Grace,  "  it 
is  not  a  question  of  approving  of 
what  Miss  Douglas  says  about  pic- 
tures or  of  agreeing  with  it ;  you 
can  only  laugh.  She  sees  the 
funny  side  of  everything." 

"A  dangerous  gift,"  said  the 
Count,  gravely. 

"For  the  possessor,"  assented 
Quickset. 

"  But  so  very  amusing,"  pleaded 
Grace,  in  defence  of  her  friend. 
"  I  never  have  a  dull  minute  with 
Fanny,  especially  in  a  picture- 
gallery,  when  she  is  in  good  vein. 
There  is  something  so  refreshing 
in  the  way  she  says  things — so 
catching.  Even  when  the  things 
are  ill-natured — I  mean,  sound  ill- 
natured  when  you  repeat  them — 
it  never  strikes  you  that  she  says 
them  out  of  ill-nature." 

"  You  see,  pretty  Fanny's  way  is 
peculiar,"  said  Quickset. 

"  I  can't  express  it  properly.  I 
can't  tell  what  it  is ;  but  somehow 
she  seems  to  enjoy  it  so  much 
herself." 

"  As  the  boys  enjoyed  throwing 
stones  at  the  frogs." 

"  Come,  papa ;  I  believe  you  men 
are  afraid  of  her,  because  you  don't 


know  what  she  may  say  about  your- 
selves." 

Quickset  laughed  and  rose  from 
the  breakfast  -  table.  The  Count 
took  his  leave  soon  after  with  re- 
iterated apologies  and  thanks.  He 
had  not  forgotten  the  plan  formed 
last  night.  The  fit  had  not  driven 
this  from  his  memory.  His  mind 
was  set  in  the  direction  of  the  City 
when  he  left  Ourania  House. 

On  the  way  he  called  at  his 
hotel  and  asked  if  there  were  any 
letters  for  him.  There  were  none  ; 
but  a  lady,  who  seemed  very  anxi- 
ous to  see  him,  had  called  no  less 
than  three  times — about  six  o'clock 
last  night,  then  again  just  before 
they  closed,  and  once  more  this 
morning.  "Shall  I  give  her  any 
message,  sir,  if  she  calls  again?" 
asked  the  porter.  The  Count  was 
inwardly  enraged ;  but  he  did  not 
allow  this  to  appear,  and  only  said 
in  a  voice  of  indifference — "Tell 
her  I  shall  be  here  to-morrow 
morning."  He  at  once  divined 
who  the  lady  was,  and  formed  a 
shrewd  guess  as  to  her  object  in 
wishing  to  see  him.  It  was  his 
mother.  Mrs  Rorke  had  gone 
home  with  a  report  that  had  ex- 
cited her.  The  adventurer  was 
sadly  embarrassed  by  these  rela- 
tions of  his.  Why  could  they  not 
let  him  alone  ?  Mrs  Brockley  her- 
self could  not  have  preached  more 
eloquently  than  he  at  this  moment 
about  the  inconvenience  of  having 
a  mother.  And  yet  in  the  midst 
of  his  anger  at  her  interference, 
he  was  not  so  hardened  as  to  be 
able  to  escape  a  certain  feeling 
of  shame.  Old  associations  were 
awakened,  and  pricked  his  con- 
science. 

But  the  shame  was  only  a  tran- 
sient feeling,  and  was  not  strong 
enough  to  cause  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation. A  much  more  disquieting 
influence,  as  he  drove  to  the  City 
and  neared  the  scene  of  his  pro- 
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posed  operations,  was  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  had  the  vaguest  pos- 
sible ideas  as  to  the  nature  of 
those  operations.  He  had  heard 
of  "  selling  bears  "  and  "  speculat- 
ing for  the  fall,"  and  he  fancied 
that  this  must  be  the  right  thing 
to  do  when  anything  was  about 
to  happen  that  would  depress  the 
price  of  stocks.  This  was  the 
effect  that  he  anticipated  if  a  scare 
should  arise  about  the  comet,  going 
on  the  general  idea  that  great  de- 
pressions are  always  the  result  of 
panics.  But  when  he  asked  him- 
self how  he  should  broach  the  sub- 
ject to  a  broker  like  Bob  Douglas, 
a  practical  man — how  he  should 
instruct  him  to  sell  a  "bear,"  and 
what  it  should  be  a  " bear"  of — he 
felt  all  at  sea.  The  practical  man 
might  only  laugh  at  him.  If  the 
practical  man  did,  could  he  still 
proceed  on  his  own  convictions, 
and  could  he  do  anything  without 
being  able  to  pay  money  down  or 
give  satisfactory  references  or  hard 
proofs  of  his  own  solvency  ?  These 
considerations  crowded  in  upon 
him  as  the  cab  took  him  along 
through  the  rattle  and  roar  of  the 
Strand  and  Fleet  Street  and  up 
Ludgate  Hill.  Every  time  the 
cab  passed  from  the  shaking  rattle 
of  granite  blocks  on  to  the  com- 
parative quiet  of  the  wood  pave- 
ment, his  scattered  fears  seemed 
to  concentrate  and  sweep  down 
and  press  closer  on  him,  close  al- 
most to  suffocation.  But  as  he 
was  carried  nearer  the  spot  for 
action,  he  plucked  up  his  sinking 
courage.  "  Bah  !  "  he  cried  to  him- 
self, "ignorance  often  does  better 
than  knowledge.  A  little  know- 
ledge of  details  is  a  dangerous 
thing.  I  know  next  to  nothing. 
I  am  safe."  And  all  along  Cheap- 
side  he  smoked  tranquilly,  trust- 
ing to  chance,  ready  for  the  worst, 
but  in  confident  expectation  of  the 
best. 


Count  Ramassy  found  that  Mi- 
Robert  Douglas  had  a  much  more 
assured  manner  on  the  floor  of 
business  than  in  his  sister's  studio 
among  his  sister's  fashionable 
friends.  There  was  a  something 
in  his  way  of  receiving  the  Count 
which  showed  the  latter  at  once 
that  the  visit  was  accepted  as 
having  a  business  object,  and  that 
the  broker  had  no  time  to  spare  for 
friendly  palaver. 

"  I  have  come  on  business,"  the 
visitor  said,  with  a  smile.  "You 
remember  that  comet  we  were 
speaking  of  yesterday  ?  Do  you 
think  it  is  likely  to  affect  the 
stock  market  ? " 

"Urn,"  said  Mr  Douglas:  "it 
had  not  occurred  to  me.  What 
influence  do  you  suppose  it  likely 
to  exert  1 " 

"  I  can  conceive  various  ways 
in  which  it  might  develop  danger- 
ous energy,  if  a  fright  once  takes 
hold  of  the  popular  fancy." 

Mr  Douglas  looked  doubtful,  as 
if  he  were  unable  to  conceive  any 
one  of  them ;  and  the  Count,  re- 
calling on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
O'Connor's  historical  conversation 
at  the  luncheon-table  of  the  Junior 
Pantheon,  resumed — 

"  For  example,  people  of  wealth, 
if  they  thought  the  end  of  the 
world  was  coming,  might  consider 
it  judicious  to  make  large  con- 
tributions to  charities ;  and  to  do 
this  they  might  have  to  realise." 

"More  likely  to  make  over  to 
charities  the  flimsiest  stuff  they 
had  on  hand,"  said  Mr  Douglas, 
with  a  grin. 

"Not  if  they  were  really  fright- 
ened ;  and  unless  they  were  fright- 
ened, they  would  do  nothing.  But 
don't  you  think  it  possible,  for 
instance,  that  a  man  from  the 
provinces,  say,  who  has  made  a 
fortune  quickly,  and  has  had 
thoughts  of  doing  something  hand- 
some for  his  native  town,  might 
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think  the  time  come  for  a  church, 
or  a  public  library,  or  an  alms- 
house — something  to  show  that 
his  intentions  were  good,  some- 
thing to  quiet  his  conscience  if  he 
was  not  altogether  at  ease  in  re- 
membering how  his  money  had 
been  come  by  1  The  inward  moni- 
tor is  apt  to  become  very  urgent 
when  there  is  anything  like  a 
panic." 

"  No  doubt,"  assented  Mr  Doug- 
las, after  a  moment's  reflection, 
"  if  a  rage  for  making  princely 
donations  should  set  in,  a  quantity 
of  stocks  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions might  be  shot  on  the  market." 

"You  would  wade  ankle-deep 
in  them,"  said  the  Count,  his  im- 
agination warming  with  this  en- 
couragement. "  Of  course  I  know 
very  little  about  those  things ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be 
many  complications  such  as  a  man 
of  practical  knowledge  and  sagacity 
might  foresee.  Safe  investments 
would  probably  be  in  demand — 
stocks  such  as  might  decently  be 
offered  to  charitable  institutions. 
But  indeed  it  might  not  be  easy  to 
say  what  was  safe  and  what  was 
not.  All  sorts  of  rumours  would 
be  current  as  to  what  part  of  the 
earth  was  likely  to  be  struck  by 
the  comet,  and  national  stocks 
would  fluctuate  in  consequence." 

"  The  market,  in  that  case,  would 
be  in  a  glorious  state  of  instabil- 
ity," said  the  broker,  who  had 
something  of  his  sister's  hardness 
of  nerve  and  liking  for  troubled 
waters. 

"As  an  outsider,  of  course  I 
cannot  pretend  to  judge  what  the 
results  might  be;  but  I  thought 
it  worth  while  putting  the  con- 
tingency before  you  as  an  expert." 

"From  the  way  you  speak,  I 
judge  that  you  don't  yourself  ex- 
pect any  serious  consequences  from 
the  comet." 

"  To  the  earth,  you  mean  1 " 


"  The  market  is  another  thing, 
of  course,"  said  Mr  Douglas,  with 
a  smile. 

"  Nobody  knows,"  said  the 
Count,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
"We  are  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
vidence." 

Mr  Douglas  was  irreverent 
enough  to  smile  at  this  expres- 
sion of  piety.  "  But  you  are 
not  alarmed  yourself  t " 

"Certainly  not." 

"And  you  want  me  to  sell  a 
bear  for  you  ? " 

"I  think  that  is  the  technical 
name  for  such  an  operation  as  I 
should  contemplate.  I  should 
like  to  see  a  little  of  all  sorts 
of  English  life  while  I  am  in 
the  country." 

"  And  perhaps  carry  off  a  little 
spoil  from  the  Egyptians?" 

"  It  is  the  most  desirable  way 
of  purchasing  experience." 

"You  can  hand  over  the  pro- 
ceeds to  a  charitable  institution." 

The  Count  did  not  encourage 
this  jocularity.  He  took  it  with 
impassible  gravity.  "  Well,"  said 
Bob,  having  too  much  respect  for 
the  distinguished  foreigner  to  pur- 
sue a  line  that  led  to  no  response, 
"  what  is  it  to  be  ?" 

The  Count  supposed  that  this 
was  an  invitation  to  declare  his 
terms,  and  collected  himself  for 
a  cautious  advance.  After  a  mo- 
ment's grave  deliberation,  he  said, 
"  Of  course  I  take  all  the  risk ; 
but  if  the  speculation  succeeds, 
you  are  welcome  to  half  the 
profits." 

Bob  laughed,  and  the  Count  was 
for  a  moment  dismayed,  think- 
ing he  had  not  offered  enough. 
But  Mr  Douglas  quickly  reassured 
him.  "  Oh,  that  is  not  our  way  of 
doing  business.  In  an  affair  of 
this  kind,  I  simply  pocket  my 
commission.  I  only  wished  to 
know  what  stocks  I  am  to  oper- 
ate in." 
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"  In  that  I  must  trust  to  your 
judgment.  I  am  entirely  in  your 
hands.  I  may  say  that  I  should 
like  to  operate  on  rather  a  large 
scale.  I  can  afford  to  risk  a  good 
deal;  and  as  I  am  not  likely  to 
speculate  again,  I  may  as  well  get 
some  excitement  out  of  the  trans- 
action." 

"  Well,"  said  Bob,  after  a  little 
consideration,  "if  the  comet  doesn't 
come  off,  you  can  go  pretty  deep 
without  much  danger.  Things  are 
tolerably  steady  at  present.  With- 
out standing  to  lose  much,  as  things 
go  you  might  make  sure  of  a  big 
haul  in  the  event  of  a  panic." 

The  Count's  heart  beat  fast  at 
this  confirmation  of  his  hopes. 
He  preserved  outward  calm  with 
an  effort.  He  hesitated  to  make 
another  move  lest  the  fair  pros- 
pect should  collapse.  Mr  Douglas 
presently  relieved  him  from  his 
difficulty.  He  rang  the  bell  for  a 
Stock  and  Share  List,  and  proposed 
that  they  should  proceed  at  once  to 
fix  the  area  of  their  operations. 

"  I  trust  entirely  to  your  judg- 
ment," the  Count  said  again.  "  I 
am  the  merest  novice  in  such 
matters." 

An  Englishman's  respect  for  a 
lord  does  not  always  extend  to  the 
foreign  peerage,  but  Bob's  respect 
for  the  Count's  title  was  such 
that  he  felt  flattered  at  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  his  judgment. 
And  he  gave  the  novice  credit  for 
knowing  more  than  he  professed. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  a  character 
which,  as  he  knew  from  his  sister, 
was  sustained  with  credit  in  the 
most  respectable  society. 

Before  the  Count  left  his  office, 
the  broker  had  received  instruc- 
tions to  sell  for  his  client  "bears" 
to  the  amount  of  two  millions. 
When  it  came  to  the  selection  of 
the  stocks,  Bob's  courage  had  risen 
to  rashness. 


"  You  are  quite  sure  about  the 
comet?"  he  said,  when  he  had 
chosen  stocks  to .  the  amount  of 
forty  thousand  or  thereby,  in 
which  he  thought  there  was  not 
the  slightest  danger  of  a  rise. 

"I  saw  it  myself  last  night." 

"But  about  its  coming  in  the 
way  of  the  earth  ? " 

The  Count  smiled.  "  Of  that  I 
cannot  be  sure,  because  I  have  not 
verified  Mr  Millerby's  calculations. 
But  it  will  certainly  be  given  out 
that  such  is  the  lie  of  the  orbiL" 

"The  lie!— I  see,"  cried  Bob, 
with  a  knowing  grin. 

The  Count  was  annoyed  by  this 
facetiousness,  but  he  affected  to 
laugh.  "You  mistake  me,"  he 
said.  "  I  mean  that  this  pro- 
visional orbit  will  be  given  along 
with  the  first  mention  of  the 
comet.  And  the  fact  that  my 
observation  agrees  with  this  cal- 
culation, will  of  course  be  a  strong 
presumption  that  it  is  right." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Bob ;  "  you  found  it 
just  where  he  expected,  did  you  ? " 

This  question  rather  startled  the 
Count,  because  he  was  supposed, 
by  the  Quicksets  at  least,  to  have 
discovered  the  comet  by  intuition, 
altogether  independent  of  Miller- 
by's ephemeris.  But  he  reflected 
at  once  that  the  broker  knew  no- 
thing of  this,  so  he  answered — 

"  Certainly.     In  the  very  spot." 

This  produced  a  great  impression 
on  Bob,  though  the  suspicion  did 
cross  his  mind  that  the  Count 
might  have  been  interested,  in 
view  of  this  speculation  of  his,  in 
finding  the  comet  in  the  very  spot. 

"  And  this  will  also  be  made 
public,"  he  said.  "  If  it  were  made 
public,  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong,  it  must  have  a  great  effect." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  the  Count. 
"It  is  too  important  a  fact  to  be 
kept  back,  though  it  does  seem  a 
pity  to  frighten  people  about  what, 
after  all,  can  do  them  no  harm." 
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The  broker  smiled  pleasantly,  and 
pondered  a  little.  "  Well,"  he  said, 
after  a  short  pause  which  seemed 
very  long  to  his  visitor,  "  there  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  much  danger  of  a 
rise.  The  comet  can't  send  the 
stocks  up,  and  it  may  send  them 
down.  Do  you  think  we  might  go 
deeper?" 

"  I  must  leave  you  to  judge  for 
me.  For  my  own  part,  if  you 
think  there  is  little  danger  of  a 
rise,  I  must  say  there  seems  to  me 
great  probability  of  a  fall." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
you.  I  don't  see  where  a  rise  is 
to  come  from.  The  railway  divi- 
dends can't  send  the  market  up,  I 
happen  to  know.  More  likely  to 
send  it  down.  I  think  we  are 
safe  to  go  as  deep  as  we  like." 
And  he  went  on  selecting  till 
the  total  had  reached  nearly  two 
millions. 

"  You  will  want  some  guarantee, 
I  suppose,  that  I  am  able  to  pay 
if  I  lose  ? "  the  Count  ventured  in 


a  quiet  tone,  as  if  this  would  pre- 
sent no  difficulty. 

"  We  generally  have  a  cover, 
when  we  don't  know  our  custom- 
ers," the  broker  said.  But  he  was 
reassured  by  the  Count's  manner, 
and  added,  "  Merely  as  a  matter 
of  form,  of  course.  But  it  would 
take  some  trouble  to  raise  a  big 
enough  cover  for  this,  and  I  will 
dispense  with  it  altogether  in  your 
case." 

"  But  really  it  is  not  fair,"  per- 
sisted the  Count.  "You  don't 
know  me,  and  you  would  have 
to  pay  if  I  were  insolvent."  He 
smiled  at  the  word,  as  if  the  idea 
amused  him. 

"  Yes ;  I  should  have  to  stump 
up.  But  I  am  not  in  the  least 
afraid.  The  thing  strikes  me  as 
so  good  that  I  shall  sell  a  consider- 
able bear  on  my  own  account." 

"I  admire  the  way  you  City 
men  deal  with  such  enormous 
sums,"  the  Count  said,  as  he  with- 
drew. "  It  is  truly  imperial." 


CHAPTER    XXII. 


As  the  Count  drove  back  from 
the  City  much  inspirited  by  his 
morning's  work,  he  began  wonder- 
ing whether  Hugh  Millerby  had 
yet  seen  his  brother  Stephen,  and 
whether  that  amateur  had  brought 
any  further  news  about  his  comet. 
Stephen  might  have  made  another 
observation  before  coming  up. 
But  it  mattered  very  little  to  the 
Count  now.  He  felt  quite  at  ease 
about  that.  Everything  now  de- 
pended on  Hugh's  article,  if  a 
good  scare  was  to  be  established. 
If  it  were  known  that  he,  making 
an  independent  observation,  had 
found  the  comet  exactly  where, 
according  to  the  original  calcula- 
tions, it  ought  to  be,  the  accuracy 
of  these  calculations,  and  of  the 
data  on  which  they  were  founded, 


would  be  confirmed  to  a  degree 
that  nothing  could  shake  in  the 
public  mind.  Experts  might  argue 
that  the  correctness  of  the  clocks 
of  the  two  observatories  had  not 
been  verified,  and  that  till  this 
was  done  there  was  still  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  coincidence  was 
accidental.  But  this  nicety  would 
not  weigh  with  the  public.  Miller- 
by was  sure  to  have  seen  to  the 
correctness  of  his  sidereal  clock  ; 
and  even  if  Quickset's  proved  to 
be  wrong,  that  would  hardly  affect 
the  impression  produced  by  the 
Count's  observation,  if  this  were 
once  prominently  before  the  public. 
As  he  had  not  been  able  to  verify 
Quickset's  clock  at  the  time,  it 
could  be  argued,  and  it  would  be 
universally  believed,  if  any  error 
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were  discovered  now,  that  the 
clock  had  gone  fast  or  slow  after 
the  observation,  and  must  have 
been  quite  right  when  the  obser- 
vation was  made.  And  any  con- 
troversy on  so  small  a  point  as 
this  would  only  increase  the  in- 
terest in  the  comet. 

The  Count,  then,  must  get  his 
observation  before  the  public,  at 
its  highest  value,  as  a  corrobora- 
tion  of  Stephen  Millerby's  ephem- 
eris.  He  drove,  therefore,  to  Hugh's 
rooms.  Hugh  had  gone  out  only 
twenty  minutes  before.  Had  his 
brother  been  there  ?  Did  the 
landlord  know  his  brother?  The 
landlord  did  know  Mr  Stephen 
Millerby ;  he  had  called,  and  they 
had  gone  out  together.  Did  he 
know  where  they  had  gone  1  Had 
they  gone  to  the  club  ?  The  land- 
lord did  not  know.  The  Count 
drove  to  the  club.  They  were 
not  there. 

What  was  he  to  do  1  True,  he 
had  Stephen's  ephemeris  in  his 
pocket.  But  then,  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  sent  this  off  by 
post  to  Vienna.  Without  it,  he 
could  not  make  any  use  of  his 
own  observation  except  as  an 
isolated  fact.  The  great  strength 
of  the  fact  lay  in  its  confirming 
the  original  calculation,  and  he 
had  professed  to  discover  the  comet 
by  instinct.  He  must  get  hold  of 
the  ephemeris  somehow,  without 
contradicting  his  previous  story. 
"I  have  it,"  he  said  at  last,  to 
himself.  "  The  positions  have 
been  telegraphed  back  to  me  from 
Vienna.  I  must  be  losing  my 
wits  not  to  have  thought  of  it 
before.  That  fit  must  have  mud- 
dled my  brains." 

He  drew  up  a  little  paragraph 
for  the  '  Times,'  and  made  a  copy 
of  it  for  Raspian.  He  did  not 
mention  his  own  name  in  the 
paragraph ;  it  ran  simply  that  an 
observation  made  on  Thursday- 


night  in  Professor  Quickset's  ob- 
servatory, exactly  corresponded 
with  Mr  Millerby's  computation 
of  the  orbit.  Then  Count  Ram- 
assy  went  to  the  Pantheon,  011 
the  chance  of  meeting  the  editor 
of  the  'Sphinx,'  to  tell  him  by 
word  of  mouth  what  had  hap- 
pened. But  before  doing  so,  he 
left  a  short  note  for  Hugh  Miller- 
by at  the  Junior  Pantheon,  to  say 
that  he  had  been  hunting  for  him 
everywhere  that  morning,  to  take 
him  to  lunch  with  the  Austrian 
Ambassador.  He  calculated  that 
this  would  flatter  Hugh,  and  would 
serve  to  keep  up  appearances. 
Glenville  was  not  likely  to  men- 
tion that  he  lunched  at  the  Pan- 
theon, if  they  happened  to  meet 
there.  If  he  did,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  out  of 
it  somehow. 

Meantime,  Hugh  Millerby  was 
thinking  more  about  his  own  pri- 
vate concerns  than  about  the 
Count.  When  he  got  up  that 
morning  he  was  in  excellent  spirits, 
thinking  over  his  article  for  the 
'  Sphinx,'  wondering  whether  Glen- 
ville would  cut  it  about  much, 
laughing  so  that  he  almost  cut  him- 
self in  shaving  when  he  remember- 
ed Bellowin'  Bill  and  his  pranks. 
But  the  handwriting  of  one  of  two 
letters  that  lay  on  his  breakfast- 
table  made  his  heart  jump  with 
surprise.  He  opened  it  hurriedly 
and  read  : — 

"  DEAR  MR  MILLERBY, — I  don't 
know  that  I  ought  to  write  to  you 
— indeed  I  am  almost  sure  that 
I  ought  not ;  but  you  looked  so 
unhappy  yesterday  that  I  cannot 
resist  it,  and  I  am  quite  certain 
you  will  not  misunderstand  me. 
I  could  not  bear  to  see  you  so 
unhappy,  and  to  think  that  it  was 
on  my  account.  I  like  you  so 
much  that  I  am  very  sorry  I  can- 
not like  you  as  you  wish.  You 
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must  not  be  unhappy  about  me. 
I  am  not  worth  it.  Remember 
how  little  you  know  about  me, 
and  how  much  better  it  may  be 
for  you  that  I  gave  you  the  answer 
I  did.  I  could  not  give  a  different 
answer  to  anybody.  I  am  quite 
happy  as  I  am  with  my  father, 
and  do  not  wish  to  change.  I 
sometimes  think  that  I  may  not 
know  the  value  of  what  I  am 
throwing  away,  for  I  do  like  you 
very  much,  only  not  as  you  wish ; 
and  it  grieves  me  to  think  that 
I  am  the  cause  of  your  unhappi- 
ness,  and  that  I  must  have  been 
to  blame,  otherwise  you  would 
not  have  spoken.  One  is  so  little 
able  to  do  what  is  right  at  my 
age.  One  makes  so  many  blun- 
ders and  gives  so  much  pain 
without  any  intention.  I  was  so 
happy  in  our  friendship  till  you 
spoke.  I  wish  we  could  have  gone 
on  as  we  were.  But  you  must  not 
think  that  my  answer  could  ever 
have  been  different.  I  am  certain 
of  that.  I  don't  ask  you  to  for- 
get me ;  only  do  not  think  of  me 
unkindly,  and  do  not  vex  yourself 
about  me.  Think  of  me  always 
and  only  as  your  sincere  friend, 

"GRACE  QUICKSET. 

"  P.S.  —  Do  not  answer  this 
letter,  as  papa  would  know  that  I 
had  written,  and  would  think  that 
you  would  misunderstand  me." 

"What  an  angel!"  said  Hugh 
to  himself,  and  was  more  in  love 
with  her  than  ever.  He  read  the 
letter  again  and  again,  trying  to 
extract  ultimate  hopes  from  it,  and, 
strange  to  say,  he  succeeded.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  only  way  a 
woman  can  undeceive  an  infatu- 
ated lover  is  by  marrying  some- 
body else.  Till  that  happens  he 
must  be  strangely  wanting  in 
imagination,  whatever  she  does  or 
says,  if  he  does  not  persuade  him- 


self that  he  has  a  chance.  And 
Miss  Quickset  even  avowed  that 
she  was  not  in  love  with  anybody 
else.  "  I  could  not  give  a  different 
answer  to  anybody  else."  Who 
would  despair  in  such  a  case? 
Certainly  not  a  sanguine  youth 
like  Hugh  Millerby. 

He  put  the  letter  down  with  a 
sacred  determination  to  persevere. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  other  letter. 
The  address  was  in  print  characters, 
and  this  tempted  him  to  look  at 
the  post-mark.  It  was  the  same 
as  on  Miss  Quickset's  letter.  He 
opened  it  and  found  the  image  and 
superscription  which  we  saw  Miss 
Douglas  making  in  her  studio — a 
dove  with  a  billet  in  its  mouth 
bearing  the  legend  HOPE. 

The  malicious  humorist's  little 
plot  was  superfluous.  Grace's  let- 
ter, of  which  she  knew  nothing, 
had  undesignedly  done  the  business 
of  luring  him  on  with  misleading 
encouragement.  The  dove  and  the 
invitation  to  hope  were  superfluous, 
and,  in  the  circumstances,  not  a 
little  puzzling.  If  there  had  not 
been  a  letter  from  Grace  herself, 
the  young  man  was  infatuated 
enough  to  have  fallen  into  the 
trap.  But  the  anonymous  sym- 
bolical message  could  not  be  from 
her.  From  whom,  then,  could  it 
have  come?  He  could  not  tax 
himself  with  having  paid  any  very 
special  attentions  to  anybody  re- 
cently. Who  could  it  be  1  And 
what  did  it  mean  ?  Did  the  legend 
apply  to  him  or  to  the  sender? 
Did  the  sender  declare  her  own 
hope,  or  write  to  stimulate  his? 
Did  the  dove  bring  hope  from  her  or 
to  him  ?  It  was  a  delicate  atten- 
tion in  either  case.  He  felt  decided- 
ly flattered.  Men  are  such  fools. 

By-and-by  a  light  struck  him  ; 
and  he  was  convinced  that  he  was 
right  when,  taking  from  his  shelves 
a  book  recently  illustrated  by  Miss 
Douglas,  he  found  there  the  very 
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identical  bird.  But  what  could  she 
mean  by  it  ?  He  had  indeed  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  was  not  per- 
sonally displeasing  to  that  young 
lady.  But  why  should  she  ask 
him  to  hope  ?  He  had  never  des- 
paired, or,  as  far  as  he  knew,  looked 
in  the  least  like  despairing.  And 
even  the  manly  Fanny  could  hardly 
go  so  far  as  to  propose  to  him  in 
that  way.  Yet  it  was  undoubtedly 
from  her  that  the  missive  came. 
The  internal  evidence  was  over- 
powering. What  could  she  mean  1 

He  was  still  puzzling  over  the 
problem  with  a  certain  sense  of 
amusement,  when  his  brother  Ste- 
phen came  in.  He  had  called  the 
previous  evening,  but  Hugh  had 
metaphorically  "sported  his  oak," 
in  order  not  to  be  disturbed  over 
the  article ;  arid  though  Robbins 
knew  him,  and  offered  to  show  him 
in,  he  had  respected  the  prohibi- 
tion, and  gone  away,  not  a  little 
tickled  at  Hugh's  portentous  in- 
dustry. Though  there  was  so 
much  difference  in  age  between 
the  two  brothers,  there  was  the 
utmost  intimacy  and  cordiality  of 
feeling  between  them.  Hugh  ad- 
mired the  solid  masculine  force 
and  ability  of  his  elder ;  and  the 
elder,  in  his  turn,  found  something 
refreshing  in  the  more  mercurial 
disposition  of  his  junior.  There 
was  thus  the  best  of  understand- 
ings between  them,  and  they  took 
great  enjoyment  in  one  another's 
company  when  they  met,  which  was 
now  but  seldom. 

"  Well,  how  does  the  old  man 
take  the  comet?"  was  one  of  Hugh's 
first  questions. 

"  He  doesn't  say  much  about  it, 
but  it  seems  to  have  impressed 
him  a  good  deal.  I  told  him  of  it 
only  two  mornings  ago.  He  was 
hard  at  work  at  the  Apocalypse 
again  when  I  left." 

"You  are  pretty  sure  of  your 
observations  as  usual,  I  suppose  1 " 


11  Oh  yes ;  I  think  they  are  all 
right.  But  one  may  easily  make 
mistakes  in  the  computation.  But 
what's  this  you've  been  doing  to 
Quickset  ?  He  writes  to  say  that 
he  can't  stay  with  us  now,  and  that 
we  are  to  ask  you  for  the  reason." 

"  The  devil  he  does ! "  cried 
Hugh,  crimsoning,  and  glancing 
involuntarily  at  the  letter  on  the 
table.  "  There  was  no  occasion 
for  that.  Of  course  I  should  not 
have  come." 

"That's  all  right.  You'll  come 
now.  But  you  are  surely  not  in 
correspondence  with  another  al- 
ready, are  you  1 "  he  said,  indicat- 
ing the  letters  with  his  umbrella. 
"That  looks  like  a  female  hand 
from  this  distance."  Stephen  had 
but  a  poor  opinion  of  his  brother's 
constancy,  whether  in  love  or  in 
business. 

"Oh  no,"  said  Hugh.  But  he 
looked  so  confused  that  Stephen 
mercifully  forbore  to  chaff  him 
further. 

"  You  sent  my  computation  to 
Quickset,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  I  did.  That  is  to  say,  I  gave 
them  to  a  friend  to  take.  But 
there  has  been  a  miscarriage, 
unfortunately."  And  Hugh  ex- 
plained how  the  Count  had  bungled 
the  matter,  and  how  they  had  tele- 
graphed to  Hardhill  after  Stephen 
had  left. 

"  Pity,"  said  Stephen.  "  I  have 
brought  only  a  note  of  the  ephem- 
eris  with  me.  In  fact  I  didn't 
make  a  copy  of  my  calculations." 

"  Why  didn't  you  send  it  to  the 
papers,  as  other  people  do  ?  Just 
like  you." 

"  The  truth  is,  that  I  might  have 
sent  this ;  but  the  old  man,  for 
some  inscrutable  reason,  rather 
made  a  point  of  not  letting  it  be 
known  at  first  till  my  observations 
had  been  confirmed." 

"  Considering  that  his  original 
intention  in  building  the  observa- 
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tory  was  to  give  the  world  warn- 
ing, that  is  very  curious." 

"  It  is.  He  seemed  to  think  at 
the  last  moment  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  frighten  people  till  we 
are  quite  sure ;  and  I  told  him 
there  was  still  plenty  of  time." 

"  But  really  you  ought  to  pub- 
lish, my  dear  fellow.  It's  not  fair 
to  yourself.  You  have  done  work 
enough  for  half-a-dozen  reputa- 
tions." 

"There  are  plenty  famous  men 
without  me,"  said  Stephen.  "Who 
is  this  Count  Ramassy  ?  " 

Hugh  told  him  all  he  knew 
about  this  interesting  stranger, 
and  after  a  time  he  rose  to  go. 
"  Won't  you  come  and  lunch  at 
the  club  1 "  said  Hugh. 

"  Thanks ;  I  have  an  engagement 
to  lunch,"  said  Stephen,  with  a 
little  guilty  embarrassment. 

"  Where  ?  "  Hugh  bluntly  asked. 

"Your  friend  Mrs  Brockley's." 

"  Do  you  know  Mrs  Brockley  ? " 
asked  Hugh,  with  surprise. 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  knew  her  years  ago." 

"And  Mrs  Darby  Rorke?" 

"  I  knew  them  when  I  was  at 
Cambridge — as  long  ago  as  that," 
said  Stephen,  with  an  assumption 
of  indifference.  "  But  I  have  not 
seen  them  since.  I  met  Mrs 
Rorke  yesterday  by  the  merest 
accident.  I  promised  to  lunch 


with  them,  and  take  them  to  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery." 

Hugh's  astonishment  increased. 
"  I  wonder  why  they  never  said 
they  knew  you."  Mrs  Rorke,  as 
we  know,  had  a  reason ;  but  her 
mother's  reticence  was  not  so 
easily  accounted  for.  She  liked 
little  secrecies  and  mystifications. 
"  I  remember  one  day,"  Hugh 
continued,  "the  old  lady  said 
something  I  had  done  or  said  was 
just  like  my  brother ;  but  she 
professed  afterwards  that  it  was 
my  mother,  and  I  thought  nothing 
more  of  it." 

It  was  Stephen's  turn  now  to  get 
redder  in  the  face  than  the  heat 
of  the  room  would  account  for. 
"Ha,  ha!"  cried  Hugh,  laughing 
confusedly ;  "  Quickset  told  you 
my  secret,  and  now  I  have  got  a 
bit  of  yours.  All  right,  old  man, 
we're  companions  in  misfortune. 
It  evidently  runs  in  the  family." 

Stephen  prepared  for  escape  by 
putting  on  his  hat,  but  the  younger 
brother  suddenly  cried  that  he 
was  coming  too.  "  I  may  be  able 
to  take  the  old  dragon  off  your 
hands.  The  dragon  and  I  are 
great  friends.  I  am  sure  she  will 
be  glad  to  see  me."  And  in  spite 
of  Stephen's  laughing  protesta- 
tions, his  brother  persisted  in 
bearing  him  company. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 


The  dragon,  after  all,  gave  very 
little  trouble.  She  was  very  volu- 
ble during  lunch.  We  should  form 
quite  a  wrong  impression  of  her 
character,  if  we  supposed  that  she 
was  in  any  way  put  out  by  her  not 
having  mentioned  to  Hugh  Miller- 
by  her  previous  acquaintance  with 
his  brother.  She  could  not  get 
over  it  with  consistency,  seeing 
that  immediately  on  hearing  his 
name  she  had  claimed  acquaint- 


ance with  his  mother.  But  con- 
sistency was  a  quality  for  which 
she  had  a  supreme  disdain.  Her 
mind  was  too  active  to  have 
time  for  it.  "Is  it  not  surpris- 
ing," she  said  to  Hugh,  "that  it 
should  never  have  occurred  to  me 
that  you  were  Mr  Stephen  Miller- 
by's  brother?  We  knew  him  so 
well  at  Cambridge.  But  then,  you 
see,  it  is  a  very  long  time  ago. 
How  many  years  ?  Let  me  see, — 
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well,  perhaps  I  had  better  not 
count.  Still,  it  was  very  dull  on 
my  part.  But  I  am  rather  a  dull 
person,  Mr  Millerby,  am  I  not? 
Ah,  quite  the  contrary,  of  course. 
I  shouldn't  have  given  you  that 
opportunity  for  saying  something 
agreeable.  I  am  sure  you  don't 
require  it.  Then  the  likeness,  too," 
she  continued,  looking  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  "  though  of  course 
you  are  a  good  deal  younger, — no, 
not  so  much  better-looking  as  you 
think, — there  is  a  decided  family 
likeness.  I  must  be  losing  my 
memory.  What  a  thing  it  is  to 
grow  old  !  '  Postimy,  Postimy,' — 
you  know  the  quotation." 

They  went  to  the  Gallery  in  two 
detachments,  and  Mrs  Brockley 
and  Hugh  arrived  first.  As  they 
arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
they  saw  Count  Rarnassy  at  the 
top  on  his  way  in.  He  was  in  the 
act  of  raising  his  hat  to  somebody 
in  the  room  beyond.  "  There  is 
Count  Ramassy,"  said  Hugh ;  "I 
must  introduce  Stephen  to  him." 

Mrs  Brockley,  stopping  as  if  to 
wait  for  Stephen  and  Mrs  Rorke, 
disengaged  her  watch  with  nervous 
and  fumbling  hand.  "  Dear  me, 
what  a  time  we  have  been  over 
lunch  !  How  you  make  me  talk, 
Mr  Millerby  !  Would  you  believe 
it  ?  It  is  past  four  o'clock.  I  don't 
believe  I  shall  have  time  to  go  in 
after  all.  It's  not  worth  while  for 
five  minutes,  is  it  1  I  have  such  a 
quantity  of  shopping  to  do,  and  I 
must  be  home  before  six.  Business 
first,  art  afterwards,  Mr  Millerby; 
and  I  see  I  have  not  time  for 
both  this  afternoon.  Will  you  tell 
Cecilia  that  I  have  gone?  Good- 
bye, Mr  Millerby.  We  shall  see 
you  soon  again,  I  hope."  And 
she  was  off  before  Hugh  had  time 
to  say  a  word  in  deprecation  of 
this  sudden  change  of  purpose. 

Thus  relieved  of  his  dragon, 
Hugh  walked  in,  and  was  present- 


ly taken  possession  of  by  another. 
Count  Ramassy  had  made  a  mental 
note  of  Miss  Quickset's  expressed 
intention  to  visit  the  Grosvenor 
in  company  with  Miss  Douglas. 
When  Hugh  appeared  on  the 
scene,  Miss  Quickset,  very  doubt- 
ful in  her  own  mind  about  the 
propriety  of  her  impulsive  letter, 
and  afraid  that  he  might  wish  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  was  all  in 
a  flutter  lest  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  ;  shook  hands  with 
him  nervously ;  and  to  cover  her 
confusion  moved  off  with  the 
Count  to  a  picture  in  which  she 
was  interested,  leaving  Hugh  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  redoubt- 
able Fanny.  He,  forbidden  to 
write,  had  thanked  his  stars  when 
he  caught  sight  of  Grace  for  this 
chance  of  saying  a  word  to  her — 
only  a  word,  to  let  her  know  that 
he  was  grateful  for  her  kindness, 
and  did  not  in  the  least  misun- 
derstand her.  But  this  obvious 
anxiety  to  avoid  him  was  discon- 
certing. He  had  got  another 
dragon  on  his  hands.  He  must 
watch  an  opportunity  for  trans- 
ferring her  to  the  Count. 

Miss  Douglas  watched  him  with 
much  glee.  She  thought  her  sym- 
bolical missive  had  taken  effect 
even  beyond  her  anticipations. 
Although  she  did  not  say,  "  I  see 
your  disappointment,"  she  con- 
veyed this  meaning  to  his  mind  in 
directing  his  attention  with  the 
remark :  "  I  should  like  to  buy 
that  picture.  It  is  an  unfailing 
joy  to  me.  I  could  come  here 
every  day  only  to  look  at  it." 

It  was  a  painting  of  Prometheus 
gnawed  by  a  vulture,  by  a  painter 
of  greater  ambition  than  faculty. 
"  A  fearful  joy,  I  should  think," 
said  Hugh.  "  To  me  it  is  merely 
revolting." 

"So  it  would  be  to  me,  if  it 
were  not  irresistibly  ludicrous.  He 
does  try  hard  to  look  as  if  the  vul- 
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ture  didn't  hurt — does  he  not? — 
and  as  if  a  time  would  come.  And 
the  vulture  —  isn't  he  having  a 
happy  day?  They  do  keep  the 
sacred  lamp  of  burlesque  burning 
in  this  shop." 

"  I  don't  see  the  fun  of  it,"  said 
he. 

"  I  daresay  not,"  said  she,  drily. 
"  As  for  me,  I  resist  such  clumsy 
attacks  on  my  feelings." 

" Oh,  come  !  "  said  he ;  "I  never 
heard  you  lay  claim  to  such  a  pro- 
perty before.  I  back  you  to  de- 
fend them  well." 

"  Don't  you  be  personal,  young 
man.  I  don't  wear  them  on  my 
sleeve,  as  some  people  do." 

"  This  Prometheus,  for  example," 
said  he. 

"  But  seriously  "  (and  she  as- 
sumed the  tone  of  a  serious  con- 
noisseur), ."  there  are  some  subjects 
that  are  not  suited  for  painting, 
and  some  of  these  ambitious  people 
don't  seem  to  know  where  to  draw 
the  line.  There  are  such  things  as 
impossible  subjects.  Now  nobody 
can  possibly  put  Prometheus  on 
canvas." 

"  When  you  begin  to  lecture,  I 
am  all  attention.  I  ask,  with  all 
the  submission  of  Paul  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel,  why  ?  " 

"You  are  not  exactly  Paul, 
though  I  may  be  Gamaliel." 

"  Is  that  the  reason  ?  " 

"  Would  Paul  have  caught  up 
Gamaliel  like  that  ? " 

"  Would  Gamaliel  have  snapped 
at  Paul  like  that  ?  But  I  drop  the 
comparison,  because  it  threatens  to 
deprive  me  of  your  exposition.  I 
am  not  Paul  and  you  are  not 
Gamaliel ;  but  why  can't  Prome- 
theus be  put  on  canvas  ?  It  has 
been  attempted,  you  know." 

"  Yes ;  but  it  can't  be  done. 
All  the  mysterious  grandeur  of 
the  subject  goes  off  like  a  mist 
when  anything  in  the  likeness  of  a 
man  is  put  before  you.  You  can 


think  and  speak  of  his  agony, 
and  his  defiance  of  Jove,  and  his 
hope  of  ultimate  triumph,  and  all 
that ;  but  when  you  try  to  put  it 
all  into  the  visible  image  of  one 
set  of  the  features — much  better 
leave  Prometheus  to  the  poets." 

"  Given  the  requisite  imagin- 
ation and  technical  skill,"  said 
Hugh,  "  I  don't  yet  see  why  it 
should  be  impossible  for  painters. 
You  wouldn't  have  imagination 
banished  from  painting  altogether. 
I  grant  you  that  this  thing  is  little 
better  than  a  caricature." 

"  No  caricature  could  be  half  so 
good,"  said  she,  with  a  chuckle. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  he,  "  speak- 
ing of  the  sacred  lamp  of  burlesque, 
I  have  a  curious  thing  to  show  you." 

"  What  is  that  ? " 

"  I  think  I  have  it  in  my 
pocket."  And  he  produced  an 
envelope,  the  address  on  which 
she  recognised  with  some  astonish- 
ment. What  could  have  come 
over  the  man  1  Was  he  so  piqued 
at  Grace's  retreat  with  the  Count 
that  he  was  going  to  make  fun  of 
her  valentine  ?  She  was  so  firmly 
convinced,  after  what  she  had  seen, 
that  he  supposed  it  to  come  from 
Grace,  that  she  jumped  at  once 
to  this  conclusion,  and  it  pleased 
her. 

"Some  imagination  there,"  he 
said,  as  he  handed  her  the  sketch. 

She  saw  at  once  from  his  look 
that  he  suspected  her,  and  looked 
at  him  keenly  to  see  if  she  could 
divine  what  construction  he  put 
upon  it.  The  absurdity  of  their 
mutual  glances  of  suspicious  in- 
quiry struck  them  both  simultane- 
ously, and  they  began  to  laugh, 
much  to  the  indignation  of  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  picture  before  which 
they  were  standing,  who  was  dis- 
turbed in  his  rapt  contemplation 
by  their  noisy  merriment. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? " 
he  asked.  It  suddenly  flashed 
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across  him  that  this  woman,  so 
clever,  so  full  of  life,  so  charming 
at  times  when  the  light  of  mirth 
was  in  her  eyes,  and  so  obviously 
interested  in  himself,  might  after 
all  be  rather  an  entertaining  com- 
panion for  life. 

It  was  an  involuntary  fancy, 
raised  for  a  moment  and  dismissed 
as  soon  as  it  appeared,  but  the 
alert  Fanny  divined  from  his  looks 
something  of  what  was  passing  in 
his  mind.  He  supposed  she  had 
sent  the  dove  out  of  sympathy,  and 
the  silly  simple  man — such  is  the 
weakness  of  the  vainer  sex — could 
not  help  being  a  little  touched  by 
it.  Was  she  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  rebound  after  all  ?  The 
question  seemed  to  have  come  with- 
in the  region  of  practical  politics. 
The  absurdity  of  his  mistake,  and 
the  new  turn  it  seemed  to  have 
given  to  the  situation,  tickled  her 
immensely;  but  she  smothered  her 
laughter,  and  tried — with  only  half 
success — to  speak  in  a  serious  and 
significant  tone. 

"You  mustn't  ask  me  what  it 
means,"  she  said.  "Who  is  that 
with  Mrs  Rorke  1 "  They  were 
passing  from  the  east  gallery  into 
the  big  room  with  the  crimson, 
walls,  and  saw  Stephen  and  Mrs 
Rorke  sitting  in  front  of  the  space 
assigned  to  Millais's  contributions. 

"  My  brother,"  said  Hugh.  "  I 
am  told  we  are  rather  like." 

"  From  my  present  commanding 
view  of  his  back,  I  am  not  able  to 
judge,"  said  she.  "  Let  us  go  round 
and  take  him  in  flank.  Mrs  Rorke 
looks  rather  unhappy.  Ah  !  I  see 
the  reason  why." 

Mrs  Rorke  had  turned  her  head, 
and  was  looking  down  the  gallery. 
Miss  Douglas  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  her  eyes  to  where  Count 
Ramassy  stood  very  close  to  Miss 
Quickset  at  the  farther  end,  ap- 
parently in  earnest  conversation 
about  one  of  Mr  Burne  Jones's 


masterpieces.  Miss  Douglas  attri- 
buted the  sad  looks  of  the  novelist 
to  jealousy. 

"  What  is  the  reason  why  1 " 
asked  Hugh,  not  having  the  same 
facts  in  his  mind,  and  consequently 
not  being  able  to  draw  the  same 
inference  so  quickly. 

"  I  must  say,"  said  Miss  Doug- 
las, not  answering  the  question 
directly,  "  Grace  does  seem  very 
much  interested  in  the  Count's 
conversation.  He  professes  to  be 
very  profound  about  painting!"" 

"  But  what  interest  should  that 
have  for  Mrs  Rorke?" 

"  The  Count  and  she  are  old 
acquaintances. " 

"  How  do  you  know  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  guess  ;  and 
I  am  sure  of  it  from  their  manner, 
and  more  sure  of  it  now  than  ever. 
I  know  that  he  knows  her  hus- 
band." 

"  Who  told  you  that  ? "  Hugh 
did  not  like  her  so  well  when  she 
was  in  her  scandalous  vein,  and  he 
put  the  question  in  a  sceptical  tone. 

"  Himself.  You  see  my  infor- 
mation is  thoroughly  sound."  She 
was  a  little  piqued  when  he  re- 
ceived this  with  an  ostentation  of 
not  being  interested  in  the  fact,  and 
gave  him  something  sharper  next. 

"  Do  you  know,  I  think  Grace 
Quickset  is  about  the  most  perfect 
flirt  I  have  ever  seen.  Look  how 
animated  she  is,  and  how  pretty 
she  looks  when  she  is  animated  ! 
I  don't  believe  she  cares  two- 
pence-halfpenny for  Burne  Jones's 
angels." 

"  I  believe  Grace  Quickset  to  be 
a  thoroughly  good-hearted  girl," 
said  Hugh,  thinking  of  the  letter 
he  had  read  that  morning. 

"The  best  of  it  is,"  continued 
Miss  Douglas,  "  that  she  would 
be  most  indignant  if  you  accused 
her  of  flirtation." 

"  She  doesn't  mean  to  flirt." 

"  We  never  mean  to  do  anything 
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bad,"  said  Miss  Douglas,  senten- 
tiously.  "  I  don't  think  Quickset 
used  you  well  in  that  matter.  He 
wants  to  marry  her  to  Adam  Na- 
pier. I  can  see  that  easily  enough. 
It  was  too  bad — 

"  Would  you  care  to  know  my 
brother?"  asked  Hugh  abruptly, 
moving  towards  Stephen  and  Mrs 
Rorke.  Miss  Douglas  had  quite 
undone  the  effect  produced  when 
she  was  in  her  most  pleasant  mood. 
"  A  life  with  such  a  woman  would 
be  a  purgatory,"  he  said  to  himself 
now. 

"  Excuse  my  speaking  so  frank- 
ly," said  she,  in  a  low  earnest  tone. 
"  But  they  didn't  use  you  well,  you 
know.  I  was  really  angry  about 
it  on  your  account.  Yes,  I  should 
like  to  know  your  brother.  Pray 
introduce  him."  She  really  liked 


Millerby,  and  was  penitent  for  the 
moment,  and  quite  humble  and 
affectionate,  though  she  could  not 
keep  off  this  disagreeable  topic 
when  the  militant  mood  was  on  her. 
The  Count  and  Miss  Quickset 
presently  came  up,  and  the  con- 
versation became  mixed  and  gen- 
eral, and  does  not  further  concern 
our  story.  All  that  concerns  us 
is,  that  before  Stephen  Millerby 
parted  with  Mrs  Rorke  he  had 
obtained  her  consent  to  see  her 
again  on  Sunday  before  he  left 
London.  Hugh  did  not  succeed 
in  getting  an  opportunity  of  saying 
a  word  in  the  ear  of  Miss  Quickset ; 
but  as  she  went  home  with  Miss 
Douglas,  that  entertaining  woman 
regaled  her  with  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  suspicious  behaviour  of 
Mrs  Rorke. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 


Mrs  Brockley  called  next  morn- 
ing at  St  James's  Hotel,  and  found 
her  son  in  at  last.  There  had 
been  almost  a  quarrel  between  her 
and  Mrs  Rorke  about  him  after 
the  visit  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 
Mrs  Rorke  had  gone  home  in  a 
state  of  great  sorrow  and  distress. 
From  what  she  had  seen  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  making  vio- 
lent love  to  Grace  Quickset,  and 
that  the  girl  was  not  displeased 
with  the  assiduous  court  paid  to 
her  by  the  distinguished  foreigner. 
She  might  not  be  seriously  im- 
pressed— it  might  be  nothing  more 
than  a  girl's  passing  fancy  for  an 
agreeable  and  handsome  man  ;  but 
the  astute  Fanny  was  not  wrong 
in  remarking  that  she  listened  to 
him  with  interest,  and  replied  with 
animation.  There  was  no  saying 
how  far  such  a  beginning  might 
go,  if  the  man  was  sufficiently 
heartless  and  unprincipled.  To 
trifle  with  the  girl's  feelings  was 


bad  enough,  but  would  he  stop 
at  that?  Why  should  he  go  out 
of  his  way  to  pursue  her  unless  he 
had  some  serious  design  1  and  that 
design  must  be  evil. 

Mrs  Rorke  felt  bitterly  ashamed, 
and  wretchedly  unhappy  at  the  dis- 
agreeable duty  that  seemed  to  have 
been  cast  upon  her.  She  must  give 
Mr  Quickset  warning.  Was  she, 
then,  prepared  to  sacrifice  her  own 
brother?  Better  that  than  allow 
him  to  play  the  part  of  a  success- 
ful swindler,  which  could  only  end 
in  shame  and  ruin.  He  had  been 
so  full  of  promise  once,  so  affec- 
tionate to  her,  such  a  dearly  loved 
companion.  All  that  was  over, 
and  could  never  be  again.  But  it 
had  been,  and  it  had  left  its  impress 
on  her  heart,  and  twisted  itself  up 
with  the  innermost  strands  of  her 
being,  and  it  could  not  be  torn  out 
and  flung  away  without  a  terrible 
struggle  and  agony. 

What  poison  had  passed  into  his 
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blood  ?  There  are  diseases  of  the 
mind  and  heart  that  are  tenfold 
more  virulent  and  disastrous  than 
any  bodily  disorder.  Physiologists 
may  be  right  in  saying  that  they 
are  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
incident  to  the  neurotic  type  :  at 
any  rate,  they  seem  to  be  infectious. 
A  young  man  perfectly  upright  in 
his  conduct  is  brought  in  contact 
with  them,  and  by  some  insidious 
subtle  process  they  pass  into  his 
system,  develop  with  frightful  rapid- 
ity, wreck  the  settled  moral  order, 
seize  the  reins  of  power,  and  estab- 
lish a  ruinous  dictatorship. 

Some  such  thing  had  happened 
to  her  unfortunate  brother.  Could 
he  not  be  saved  without  exposure, 
and  instant  and  irretrievable  dis- 
grace? Was  it  for  his  sister 
to  take  the  initiative  in  bringing 
him  to  infamy  1  Her  own  life  had 
been  marred  by  a  weak  and  un- 
principled man.  Why  should  she 
interfere  to  save  others  ?  Why 
not  give  them  a  bitter  welcome 
to  the  tortured  company  of  sor- 
rowful women?  For  a  moment 
Mrs  Rorke  felt  savage  and  re- 
vengeful— for  a  moment  bitterly 
indifferent ;  but  her  heart  soon  re- 
volted. She  could  not  allow  this 
bright  young  girl  to  be  thrown 
away  as  she  herself  had  been. 
Grace  Quickset  must  be  saved 
somehow. 

Full  of  this  resolution,  Mrs 
Rorke  told  her  mother  what  she 
had  seen  and  what  she  feared, 
amidst  many  interjections  of  vex- 
ation and  grief  from  -that  excitable 
woman.  But  when  she  added  her 
firm  conviction  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  put  Mr  Quickset  on  his 
guard,  the  mother  flashed  out  in 
violent  and  scornful  rage. 

"  Put  him  on  his  guard  !  Put 
him  on  his  guard  against  your 
own  brother  1  against  my  own  son  ? 
Cecilia,  have  you  no  natural  feel- 
ing ?  Oh !  what  can  I  do  when 
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my  own  children  turn  against  me  1 
Unnatural  woman  !  Cecilia,  I  am 
ashamed  of  you." 

"  Don't  be  angry,  mother.  It  is 
very  hard  for  me,  and  it  must  be 
harder  for  you.  But  we  must  do 
what  is  right.  We  cannot  allow 
him  to  bring  ruin  into  an  innocent 
home.  Knowing  what  we  do,  we 
should  be  morally  as  guilty  as  him- 
self, and  it  would  be  no  service  to 
him  to  let  him  go  on  as  he  is  doing. 
We  know  what  it  must  end  in." 

"Don't  come  to  me  with  your 
cant  about  innocent  homes  and 
moral  duty.  It  can't  be  your  duty 
to  turn  against  your  own  flesh  and 
blood.  It's  a  fine  thing,  no  doubt, 
to  have  so  much  delicate  consider- 
ation for  others.  But  your  own 
innocent  home  has  the  first  claim. 
Duty  indeed  !  I  don't  need  to  be 
lectured  on  my  duty.  Nobody 
can  accuse  me  of  having  neglected 
my  duty  to  my  family.  As  if  I 
didn't  know  my  duty  !  You  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  set  yourself  up 
to  lecture  your  mother  about  her 
duty.  You  will  tell  me  next  that 
it  was  my  duty  to  have  prevented 
you  from  marrying  Mr  Reginald 
Darby  Rorke.  I  wonder  you  don't 
say  that.  I  have  no  doubt  you 
think  it.  I,  who  have  done  so 
much  and  suffered  so  much  for  my 
children,  to  come  to  this  !  "  And 
she  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  weeping 
and  wailing. 

"  Mother,"  said  Mrs  Rorke  sadly, 
when  this  paroxysm  had  subsided, 
"  you  know  I  don't  reproach  you 
nor  lecture  you  ;  but — 

"  Oh  yes  !  you  have  good  reason. 
Of  course  I  am  to  blame.  It  is  all 
my  fault.  It  is  from  me  that  all 
poor  Tom's  wickedness  comes,  no 
doubt.  He  takes  after  his  wicked 
mother,  who  doesn't  know  her 
duty." 

"I  beg  of  you  to  listen  to  me 
for  a  moment  calmly." 

"It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to 
3  H 
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be  calm.  Poor  Tom's  dangers  and 
his  mother's  misery  don't  affect  a 
well-balanced  mind  like  yours." 

"  Do  be  merciful,  and  hear 
reason." 

"  It  is  you  that  ought  to  be 
merciful,  sitting  there  calmly  and 
proposing  to  consign  your  brother 
to  the  felon's  dock." 

"  What,  then,  would  you  have 
me  do  1 "  asked  Mrs  Rorke,  in 
despair.  "  Leave  Tom  to  find  his 
way  there  for  himself,  working  as 
much  harm  as  he  pleases  to  in- 
nocent people — harm  for  which  we 
should  be  morally  responsible,  be- 
cause we  might  have  prevented 
it?" 

"  That's  how  the  land  lies,  is  it  1 
It  is  our  precious  selves  that  we  are 
thinking  of  after  all — the  disgrace 
to  us!  If  I  couldn't  live  with 
my  husband,  I  should  hold  my 
tongue  about  disgrace." 

There  was  a  limit  even  to  Mrs 
Rorke's  patience.  "  Mother,"  she 
said,  with  quiet  firmness,  "  you 
have  never  spoken  like  this  to  me 
before,  and  you  know  you  have  no 
right  to  do  so.  But  understand 
me.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  in 
this  matter.  I  will  go  and  see 
Tom,  and  if  he  declines  to  drop 
this  imposture  and  go  back  to  his 
work,  I  will  put  Mr  Quickset  on 
his  guard,  whatever  the  conse- 
quences may  be,  and  whatever 
pain  it  may  cost  me." 

Mrs  Brockley  saw  that  she  was 
in  earnest,  and  became  more  reason- 
able. "  Have  I  not  tried  again  and 
again  to  see  him  ?  "  she  whined. 

"  Then  I  will  write  to  him  if  I 
cannot  see  him.  I  should  have 
done  so  before,  but  I  was  willing 
to  hope  against  all  my  suspicions." 

"  Oh  no,  no  !  Don't  do  that. 
You  can't  tell  whose  hands  it  may 
fall  into.  I  will  go  again — to- 
night— at  once.  I  will  watch  all 
night  at  the  door  for  him  rather 
than  let  you  write." 


It  was  agreed  that  Mrs  Brock- 
ley  should  make  another  attempt 
that  evening  to  see  her  son.  "  Tell 
him,"  said  Mrs  Rorke,  "  very  plain- 
ly what  my  intentions  are." 

Count  Rain  assy  was  not  in  when 
Mrs  Brockley  called  at  the  hotel, 
but  she  got  his  message  from  the 
porter,  and  came  back  compara- 
tively triumphant  and  hopeful  over 
this  little  morsel  of  encouragement. 
She  called  next  morning  according 
to  the  appointment,  and  was  ad- 
mitted at  once  to  the  Count's 
sitting-room.  It  was  luxuriously 
furnished  as  became  his  rank. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  shut, 
Mrs  Brockley,  who  hitherto  had 
tried  to  look  as  like  an  indifferent 
visitor  as  possible,  summoned  into 
her  face  the  most  doleful  aspect 
that  she  could  command,  and  sank 
into  a  chair  with  her  eyes  fixed 
reproachfully  on  her  son.  He  ad- 
vanced to  her  briskly  and  cheer- 
fully— 

"  Well,  mother,  you  have  found 
me  at  last.  How  sorry  I  am  to 
have  missed  you  so  often  !  " 

She  turned  away  her  head,  and 
shook  it  slowly.  To  look  like  Niobe 
all  tears  was  her  intention. 

"  Why,  dear  old  Mum,  what's 
the  matter?  Are  you  ill?  Has 
your  walk  been  too  much  for  you  ? 
Shall  I  get  you  a  glass  of  wine  ? " 

He  put  his  hands  on  her  shoul- 
ders, and  bent  down  to  kiss  her. 
She  silently  resisted  these  endear- 
ments for  a  little,  jerking  her  head 
to  one  side  when  he  put  his  mouth 
down,  but  with  increasing  signs  of 
relenting,  he  smiling  all  the  time 
and  saying,  "  Won't  you  ? "  and 
"  Not  yet  ? "  At  last  she  yielded. 
"  That's  right ! "  he  said  ;  and  she 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and 
cried,  "  O  Tom,  Tom  !  you'll  break 
your  mother's  heart." 

"  Not  just  yet  a  while,"  said  he, 
gaily.  "  Why,  what  have  I  done 
now?" 
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"  What  have  you  done,  Tom  ? 
What  have  you  not  done  ? "  said 
his  mother,  affecting  a  tone  of  grave 
rebuke,  but  inwardly  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  reconciled  to  her  fascinating 
boy.  "  Why  are  you  here  under  a 
false  name?  And  in  such  gran- 
deur," she  added,  looking  round  the 
room. 

"  I  told  you  already  that  it  was 
only  a  lark."  He  felt  that  it  was 
a  mistake  to  have  lost  his  temper 
in  their  last  interview,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  make  the  same  mis- 
take again. 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully, 
and  repeated  in  a  tone  of  incredu- 
lous sorrow,  "  A  lark  !  " 

"  Now  then,  dear  old  Mum,  you 
make  your  mind  easy  about  that. 
What  a  silly  old  Mum  it  is,  to  be 
sure,  to  be  so  easily  frightened  ! 
Why  shouldn't  I  call  myself  Count 
Ramassy,  or  any  other  Count  1 
Who's  a  penny  the  worse  for  it  1 " 

"  Grace  Quickset !  "  She  spoke 
in  a  stern  significant  tone,  and 
lifted  her  eyes  suddenly  to  his 
with  a  glance  which  she  used  all 
her  force  to  make  piercing.  He 
certainly  staggered  under  this 
thrilling  coup.  "  Aha  !  "  she  cried, 
waving  her  hand  theatrically, 
"  Grace  Quickset  will  be  a  penny 
the  worse.  You  see  I  know  more 
about  your  doings  than  you  sup- 
pose." 

"  This  story  comes  from  Cecilia, 
I  have  no  doubt." 

"  It  does.  And  Cecilia  bids  me 
tell  you  that  if  you  don't  drop  your 
false  name  and  go  back  to  Vienna 
at  once,  she  will  expose  you  to  Mr 
Quickset." 

"  Cecilia  should  mind  her  own 
business,"  he  said,  pacing  the  room 
angrily.  "  Why  should  she  inter- 
fere? What  business  is  it  of  hers?" 

"  I  assure  you  she  is  very  deter- 
mined about  it." 

"  She  will  find  I  am  as  deter- 
mined as  she  is." 


"  But  you  would  not  abuse  the 
innocence  of  a  confiding  girl,  would 
you,  my  boy  1  Ah,  Tom,  Tom  ! 
I  could  not  believe  it  of  you." 

"  I  should  certainly  be  a  better 
husband  to  her  than  Mr  Reginald 
Rorke  has  been  to  Cecilia.  She 
mustn't  judge  of  every  man  by 
him." 

"  Yes,  Tom  dear,  I  am  sure  you 
would  be  a  good  husband,"  she 
said,  soothingly.  "  But  under  a 
false  name,  you  know.  You  could 
not  do  that.  It  would  not  be  hon- 
ourable. It  would  not  be  lawful. 
You  will  not  disgrace  your  poor 
old  mother,  Tom  ?  You  will  go 
away,  won't  you  ?  There's  a  dear 
good  Tom.  You  will  go  away, 
won't  you  ? " 

He  paced  the  room  as  she  spoke 
to  him  in  the  tones  she  had  used 
in  the  perverse  moments  of  his 
childhood,  standing  up  with  clasped 
hands  to  give  effect  to  her  en- 
treaties. He  took  no  heed  for  a 
time ;  then  suddenly  he  stopped, 
and  said  to  her  with  an  easy 
laugh — 

"  You  are  really  giving  your- 
selves a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
trouble  on  my  account.  Cecilia  is 
quite  out  for  once.  I  leave  Lon- 
don in  less  than  an  hour." 

Mrs  Brockley  gave  an  exagger- 
ated cry  of  joy,  and  threw  herself 
into  his  arms. 

"  Hush  !  "  he  said,  giving  her  a 
perfunctory  kiss,  and  depositing 
her  in  a  chair.  "  They  will  hear 
you  outside." 

"And  you  are  really  going?" 
she  said,  in  a  submissive  whisper. 

"  Unless  you  put  me  late  for  the 
train.  My  things  are  all  packed 
and  ready." 

"  I  knew  it  was  only  for  a  time. 
And  you  will  come  back  in  your 
own  name,  Tom,  and  be  much  more 
famous  in  that  than  you  could  ever 
be  in  any  title.  It  is  such  a  relief." 

"  Why  wouldn't  you  believe  me 
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at  first,  instead  of  making  all  this 
botheration  1  It  was  only  a  bit  of 
fun, — just  to  see  how  easily  people 
could  be  taken  in  with  a  title. 
Didn't  I  tell  you  so  at  first?" 

"  You  did,  Tom." 

"Why  didn't  you  believe  me 
then?  Why  would  you  have  it 
that  I  must  have  come  to  swindle 
people,  like  any  common  impostor?" 

"  Well,  Tom,  you  know,"  said 
his  mother,  apologetically,  "  if  you 
had  come  and  told  us  when  you 
arrived,  we  should  not  have  been 
afraid  of  anything  wrong  ;  but  you 
know  you  didn't  come  till  Cecilia 
met  you  at  Mr  Raspian's, — and 
you  had  been  in  London  for  some 
time  before  that." 

"  It  might  have  raised  suspicion 
if  I  had  been  seen  much  with  you 
just  at  first,  and  spoiled  the  whole 
joke.  But  I  am  going  now,  and  I  will 
tell  you  something  that  may  please 
you.  I  have  swindled  nobody  of 
a  farthing.  I  have  lived  like  an 
Austrian  nobleman  entirely  at  my 
own  expense.  And  I  am  in  a  fair 
way  to  making  a  fortune." 

"Not  under  your  false  name, 
Tom,  I  hope?" 

"  The  false  name  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it." 

"  Not  in  that  Company  of  Regin- 
ald's that  Cecilia  heard  you  talking 
of  at  Miss  Douglas's  ? " 

"  Cecilia  seems  to  hear  and  see 
a  great  deal  too  much.  But  that 
is  Reginald's  own  affair.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Guess 
again.  Of  course  you  would  never 


guess.  You  have  not  seen  an 
article  in  to-day's  '  Sphinx '  about 
a  comet  that  is  coming  to  destroy 
the  world,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  I  have  not.  But  your  riddle 
seems  to  be  as  hard  as  the  Sphinx's," 
said  she,  proud  of  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  her  classical  lore. 

"  I  am  going  to  make  a  fortune 
out  of  that  comet.  Queer  thing  to 
make  a  fortune  out  of,  isn't  it?" 
he  added,  smiling  at  her  bewildered 
looks.  "  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it  when  I  come  back,  perhaps  with 
a  real  title.  Tell  Cecilia  to  keep 
her  mind  easy.  Good-bye,  now." 
He  looked  at  his  watch.  "  I  have 
just  time  to  catch  my  train." 

"  One  moment,  Tom.  You  will 
write  to  your  poor  dear  mother? 
You  will  write  as  soon  as  you  get 
there?" 

"Where?" 

"  Vienna,  of  course.  Of  course 
you  are  going  back  ?  O  Tom,  you 
are  not  deceiving  me  ? " 

"My  dear  mother,  you  will  in- 
sist on  making  me  late.  Of  course 
I  am  going  back." 

"  Straight  ? " 

"Not  quite  in  a  bee-line.  But 
what  does  that  matter?  I  am 
going  back.  All  this  fuss  is  really 
as  unnecessary  as  it  is  annoying. 
There !  I  will  write  at  the  first 
stage.  Will  that  content  you  ? 
I  miist  be  off  now.  Good-bye." 

Mrs  Brockley  went  home  per- 
fectly satisfied  and  triumphant,  to 
crow  over  Cecilia's  fears  and  her 
own  superior  wisdom. 
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THE  annual  meeting  of  this  im- 
portant Company  was  held  the  other 
day  in  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel. 
Mr  John  Bull,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  presided,  and  there  was 
a  large  attendance  of  shareholders, 
including  a  number  of  well-known 
public  men.  Before  the  business 
began,  the  room  was  a  scene  of 
great  bustle  and  excitement.  The 
shareholders  gathered  in  groups, 
and  engaged  in  eager  discussion 
among  themselves.  At  times  the 
argument  grew  warm,  and  was  en- 
forced with  a  considerable  amount 
of  shouting  and  gesticulation.  The 
subject  of  their  differences  appeared 
to  be  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
pany, which,  judging  from  the 
opinions  expressed  on  it,  was  by 
no  means  satisfactory.  In  fact, 
the  result  of  the  year's  operations 
had  been  discouraging,  and  the 
management  of  the  Board  was 
being  severely  canvassed  from 
various  points  of  view.  In  only 
one  or  two  departments  had  profit 
been  realised,  while  others  had 
simply  made  both  ends  meet,  and 
some  of  the  largest  showed  a  heavy 
loss.  The  net  balance  on  the  year's 
working  would  not  yield  more  than 
a  nominal  dividend,  and  the  Board 
recommended  that  it  be  carried 
forward.  This  was  the  bone  of 
contention  among  the  dissentient 
shareholders,  who  ultimately  ranged 
themselves  in  two  rival  camps,  and 
took  possession  of  opposite  sides 
of  the  hall.  They  were  both  well 
provided  with  war-cries  and  party 
emblems,  which  they  brandished 
in  each  other's  faces.  The  crowd 
on  the  right  side  of  the  room  was 
the  smaller  of  the  two,  but  it  made 
the  most  noise.  It  was  evidently 
disgusted  at  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  insisted  on  some  sweeping 
changes  in  the  administration  of 


the  Company.  It  protested  that 
things  could  not  go  on  much  longer 
as  they  were  doing,  that  the  Com- 
pany was  not  getting  fair-play  from 
its  neighbours,  and  was  making 
itself  ridiculous  by  giving  them 
everything  they  liked  to  ask  for, 
while  they  gave  it  as  little  as  they 
could  in  return.  These  and  many 
other  assertions  were  bandied  about 
with  great  vigour.  Here  and  there 
banners  were  waved  bearing  such 
mottoes  as  "  Free  Imports  are  not 
Free  Trade,"  "Do  to  others  as 
they  do  unto  us,"  "Reciprocity  is 
the  Golden  Rule  of  Commerce," 
"  Tax  Foreign  rather  than  Home 
Manufactures,"  "The  Cheap  Loaf 
means  Cheap  Labour." 

The  last  sentiment  had  refer- 
ence, as  we  speedily  discovered,  to 
a  number  of  imitation  loaves  stuck 
on  the  end  of  long  staves,  which 
the  opposite  party  were  swinging 
about.  They  were  being  regarded 
with  great  veneration  by  the  peo- 
ple in  their  neighbourhood,  at 
which  we  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing, for  most  of  the  loaves  were 
somewhat  mouldy,  and  the  bearers 
of  them  did  not  look  at  all  overfed. 
On  the  same  side  of  the  hall  other 
emblems  and  quaint  devices  were 
shaken  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
and  lustily  cheered.  A  picture  of 
a  man  digging  with  a  Birmingham 
spade,  and  an  inscription  under- 
neath, "The  Soil  is  the  People's," 
was  saluted  with  enthusiastic 
shouts.  Another  portion  of  this 
crowd  cheered  and  hurrahed  a  pic- 
ture of  a  showy  building  marked 
"Free  School."  The  noise  became 
deafening  when  a  red-nosed  person 
hoisted  a  banner  inscribed  "  Free 
Public-House."  Away  in  a  corner 
by  themselves  was  a  little  knot  of 
grave-looking  men,  who  held  aloof 
from  these  eccentricities,  though 
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they  did  not  seem  to  altogether 
disapprove  of  them.  They  were 
professorial  of  aspect,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  their  self- 
esteem.  Most  of  them  had  their 
pockets  stuffed  with  buff-coloured 
pamphlets,  and  wore  on  their  arms 
a  buff  badge,  which  we  were  told 
belonged  to  a  certain  association 
called  the  Cobden  Club.  They 
affected  to  ignore  the  noise  and 
confusion  that  were  raging  around 
them,  and  took  no  interest  in  the 
proceedings,  unless  to  cast  a  con- 
temptuous glance  occasionally  at 
the  crowd  opposite,  who  were  shout- 
ing against  free  imports.  When  this 
failed  to  wither  the  malcontents 
with  scorn,  one  of  the  Cobden  phi- 
losophers would  draw  a  buff-col- 
oured pamphlet  from  his  pocket 
and  throw  it  at  them.  At  first  it 
had  a  quieting  effect,  but  the  rem- 
edy had  to  be  so  often  repeated 
that  its  administration  grew  tire- 
some. The  philosophers  were  fast 
losing  patience,  and  the  row  was 
growing  terrific,  when  a  dooropened 
at  the  back  of  the  platform,  and 
the  directors  made  their  appear- 
ance, headed  by  the  chairman.  In 
an  instant  all  was  silence,  and  a 
hush  of  expectation  settled  down 
on  the  tumultuous  assembly. 

The  Chairman,  on  rising  to  open 
the  business,  was  received  with 
cheers  and  a  few  scattered  hisses. 
He  observed  that  in  explaining  the 
position  of  the  Company,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  enter  some- 
what freely  into  details ;  and  in 
order  that  his  remarks  might  be 
easily  followed  by  the  meeting,  he 
had  caused  to  be  prepared  two 
special  abstracts  exhibiting  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  trans- 
actions.1 The  first  was  a  summary 
of  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of 
an  average  year,  distinguishing 
the  operations  of  each  branch  of 
the  Company's  business.  The 


other  was  a  summary  of  the  net 
revenue  accounts,  showing  how  the 
net  profits  of  the  year  were  allo- 
cated among  the  different  classes  of 
shareholders.  He  then  proceeded 
with  his  statement : — 

"  You  will  see,  gentlemen,  from 
the  figures  before  you,  that  your 
Company  is  now  transacting  busi- 
ness to  the  very  considerable  ex- 
tent of  about  1400  millions  sterling 
per  annum.  It  is  a  great  agricul- 
tural undertaking.  It  owns  and 
works  extensive  mines  and  fisher- 
ies. It  is  by  far  the  largest  manu- 
facturing enterprise  in  the  world. 
The  distribution  of  your  products 
gives  employment  to  a  great  army 
of  merchants,  brokers,  and  other 
traders,  whose  profits  form  a  sub- 
stantial item  in  the  Company's  in- 
come. You  possess  also  a  magnifi- 
cent mercantile  marine,  which  is 
the  envy  of  the  world.  In  days 
gone  by  it  has  been  a  fountain  of 
wealth  for  the  Association.  No- 
where were  the  energy  and  cour- 
age of  your  merchants  rewarded 
more  richly  than  on  the  high  seas  ; 
but  of  late  the  sea,  like  the  land, 
has  been  niggardly  of  its  harvest. 
Then  again,  your  Association  is  a 
great  financial  power.  It  has  sur- 
plus funds  which  it  invests  by  mil- 
lions at  home  and  abroad.  Always 
ready  to  promote  the  progress  of 
other  countries,  it  advances  money 
to  them  to  build  railways,  to  im- 
prove their  harbours,  and  to 
develop  their  natural  resources. 
These  operations  abroad  entail 
greater  risk  than  we  have  to  meet 
at  home;  but  in  past  times  they 
have  been  highly  profitable,  and 
let  us  hope  they  may  become  so 
again.  Whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
we  must  evidently  be  prepared  for 
larger  risks  than  in  the  good  times 
we  now  look  back  on  with  regret. 
It  is  an  inconvenient,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  natural  principle,  that 


1  These  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  our  report,  on  p.  831. 
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as  profits  decline  risks  should  rise. 
Hence  our  present  difficulty  is 
twofold.  Not  only  does  good 
business  pay  badly  compared  with 
what  it  used  to  do,  but  there  is 
greater  temptation  thrown  in  every- 
body's way  to  go  into  bad  business. 
Our  agricultural  produce  is  es- 
timated, you  see,  at  200  millions 
sterling  for  a  normal  year.  You 
may  think  that  small,  as  no  doubt 
it  is,  for  the  annual  harvest  of 
three  such  countries  as  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland ;  but  the 
ruinous  prices  of  wheat,  wool,  and 
beef  now  prevailing,  have  further 
reduced  our  agricultural  income  by 
at  least  20  millions  sterling.  This 
year  180  millions  sterling  will  be 
a  liberal  estimate  of  its  value.  Di- 
vided over  70  million  acres  of  land, 
the  area  of  the  Three  Kingdoms, 
that  gives  not  much  more  than  50s. 
per  acre  as  the  aggregate  return 
obtained  from  our  farming  opera- 
tions. Time  was  when  a  smaller 
annual  production  realised  in  the 
market  at  least  50  millions  sterling 
more.  It  will  be  admitted,  I  think, 
that  that  is  no  trifling  sacrifice 
which  our  agricultural  shareholders 
have  been  called  on  to  make. 
Proceeding  next  to  our  mining 
department,  you  will  find  it 
credited  with  'a  gross  out-turn  of 
61  millions  sterling.  These  are 
official  figures,  and  represent  the 
money  value  of  160  million  tons 
of  coal,  and  24  million  tons  of 
other  minerals  raised  during  the 
year.  In  this  one  industry,  we  have 
564,000  of  our  workmen  sharehold- 
ers employed  ;  and  they  have  also 
been  special  sufferers  in  the  hard 
times  we  are  passing  through.  It 
is  somewhat  consoling  to  come 
next  to  a  branch  of  our  business 
which,  unlike  all  the  rest,  is  ex- 
panding. Our  sea -fisheries  are 
progressive,  and  on  the  whole 
prosperous.  Their  annual  yield  is 
now  estimated  officially  at  11  mil- 
lions sterling ;  arid  if  it  were  twice 


as  much,  the  home  market  could 
absorb  it  all  to  advantage.  These 
three  industries — agriculture,  min- 
ing, and  fishing — may  be  distin- 
guished as  the  raw-produce  sec- 
tion of  our  business.  They  are 
estimated  to  be  worth  to  the  Com- 
pany, in  normal  circumstances,  372 
millions  sterling  per  annum,  and 
a  decline  of  only  10  per  cent  in 
the  selling  values  of  their  produce 
means  a  loss  to  us  of  nearly  40 
millions  a- year.  About  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  our  workmen  share- 
holders are  entirely  dependent  on 
these  three  industries. 

"Turning  now  to  our  manufac- 
turing business,  you  will  observe 
that  it  is  divided  into  two  groups. 
The  first  embraces  what  may  be 
called  primary  manufactures,  the 
objects  of  which  are  feeding,  cloth- 
ing, and  housing  the  population. 
The  conversion  of  vegetable  and 
animal  products  into  food  gives 
occasion  for  the  baker,  the  butcher, 
the  brewer,  and  a  host  of  other 
purveyors,  whose  united  industry 
is  rated  at  34  millions  sterling  per 
annum.  In  other  words,  the  pre- 
paration of  food  from  the  raw 
material  costs  very  nearly  £1  a- 
year  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  our  community.  More 
than  twice  as  much,  however,  is 
spent  on  clothes,  in  the  mere  mak- 
ing up  of  which  we  employ  over 
a  million  people,  paying  them  be- 
tween 30  and  40  millions  sterling 
a  -  year  in  wages.  Our  tailors, 
milliners,  dressmakers,  and  kindred 
artists,  earn  among  them  an  annual 
income  which  may  look  high  at 
80  millions  sterling;  but  it  in- 
cludes a  considerable  export  of 
ready-made  apparel.  That  section 
of  our  shareholders  distinguished 
as  the  "  building  trade,"  creates  for 
us  in  normal  seasons  new  property 
to  the  extent  of  about  70  millions 
sterling  a-year.  At  the  present 
low  values  it  is  no  doubt  a  good 
deal  less ;  and  our  loss  in  this 
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department,  estimated  at  only  15 
per  cent,  would  exceed  10  millions 
per  annum.  What  I  have  thus 
described  as  the  primary  manu- 
factures of  the  Company  contribute 
to  its  annual  income  the  very  sub- 
stantial amount  of  190  millions 
sterling.  Including  unskilled  la- 
bourers, the  number  of  our  share- 
holders employed  in,  and  depend- 
ent on,  them  cannot  be  much 
less  than  two  millions. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  industrial 
manufactures,  in  which  the  great 
mass  of  our  skilled  labour  finds 
occupation.  It  is  strange,  and  I 
think  hardly  to  our  credit  as  a 
practical  community,  that  so  little 
should  as  yet  have  been  done  to 
obtain  exact  information  about  the 
volume,  value,  and  distribution  of 
our  manufactures.  As  you  may  see 
in  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account, 
they  embrace  a  dozen  or  more  great 
industries,  the  out-turn  of  which 
ranges  from  3  millions  to  100  mil- 
lions sterling  per  annum.  Their 
aggregate,  as  near  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  imperfect  data  at 
command,  ranges  from  400  to  420 
millions  sterling.  This  branch  of 
our  book-keeping  has  hitherto  been 
far  from  worthy  of  us  ;  and  the  un- 
certainty which  prevails  as  to  the 
actual  volume  of  any  of  our  home 
manufactures  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  considering  the  very  little 
trouble  that  has  been  taken  to 
get  them  measured  from  year  to 
year.  In  one  or  two  trades,  our  fel- 
low-shareholders who  are  directly 
interested  have  made  the  attempt 
to  keep  a  record  of  production  for 
themselves;  but  though  a  large 
quantity  of  sound  data  may  have 
thus  been  collected,  large  gaps  yet 
remain  to  be  filled  up.  The  one 
staple  manufacture  of  which  we  can 
speak  with  any  approach  to  cer- 
tainty is  cotton.  Its  annual  out-turn 
has  been  repeatedly  estimated  by 
competent  authorities  at  100  mil- 
lions sterling,  and  that  may  be  taken 


as  a  fair  average.  Our  woollen 
manufactures  have  been  subjected 
to  a  similar  scrutiny,  though  of  a 
less  thorough  kind.  The  estimate 
for  them  of  40  millions  sterling  a- 
year  does  not  rest  on  very  precise 
data,  but  is  the  best  that  can  be 
got  until  we  improve  our  statistics 
of  domestic  industry.  The  valuation 
we  put  on  metals  is  also  to  be  re- 
garded merely  as  approximate.  Up 
to  the  smelting  and  rolling  stage,  our 
statistics  of  iron  are  almost  perfect, 
but  there  they  break  off  abruptly. 
With  suitable  agencies  it  would  be 
quite  practicable  to  continue  our 
registration  of  this  important  in- 
dustry from  the  pit-mouth  to  the 
consumer's  door.  At  present  its  an- 
nual value  to  the  Company  has  to 
be  roughly  guessed,  and  the  best 
information  we  can  obtain  puts  it 
at  from  90  to  100  millions  sterling. 
"  Metals,  cotton,  and  wool  stand 
far  ahead  of  our  other  industrial 
manufactures.  The  only  secondary 
staple  that  comes  near  them  is 
timber,  our  manufacture  of  which 
we  estimate  at  30  millions  sterling 
a-year.  Few  of  our  industries  have 
made  more  rapid  progress  than 
printing.  In  the  good  times  it 
advanced  with  giant  strides,  and 
even  depression  cannot  altogether 
arrest  its  march.  It  now  repre- 
sents an  annual  income  of  18 
millions  sterling,  fully  one-third  of 
which  goes  to  our  workmen  share- 
holders. Our  gross  income  from 
skilled  manufactures  is  set  down 
at  415  millions  sterling ;  and  it 
supports  nearly,  if  not  quite,  five 
millions  of  workmen.  It  ought, 
besides,  to  yield  fair  interest  on 
1200  millions  of  manufacturing 
capital,  and  to  leave  a  moderate 
margin  for  our  manufacturing  mem- 
bers with  which  to  maintain  their 
establishments,  pay  taxes,  meet 
losses,  and  cover  risks  incidental 
to  times  like  these.  There  is  too 
much  evidence  that  it  is  not  doing 
so  at  present.  Putting  together 
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the  results  arrived  at  for  raw  pro- 
duce, primary  manufactures  (food, 
clothing,  housing),  and  skilled  man- 
ufactures, we  have  a  gross  total  of 
977  millions  sterling  a-year — in 
round  numbers  1000  millions — as 
the  measure  of  our  productive  in- 
dustry. This  means  that  on  every 
lawful  day  of  the  year  over  3 
millions  sterling  of  tangible  wealth 
is  created  by  us.  As  fast  as  com- 
modities are  brought  into  existence, 
they  must  be  marketed,  and  turned 
again  into  money.  In  order  to 
keep  the  vast  machine  of  produc- 
tion going,  raw  materials  have  to 
be  bought  and  paid  for,  wages  have 
to  be  advanced  to  our  workmen 
shareholders,  and  huge  establish- 
ments have  to  roll  smoothly  on, 
with  every  wheel  well  oiled,  and 
every  man  at  his  post.  All  this 
needs  money.  The  working  of  a 
vast  organisation  like  ours  is  a  con- 
tinual clamourfor  money — and  ever 
more  money.  Nowadays  few  manu- 
facturers can  afford  to  keep  goods 
on  hand  for  a  week.  They  must 
be  sold  forthwith  if  the  producing 
machinery  is  not  to  be  brought  to 
a  standstill.  If  it  is  an  astound- 
ing reflection  that  a  single  com- 
munity should  produce  at  the  rate 
of  3  millions  sterling  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  it  is  still  more 
astounding  that  day  by  day  and 
week  by  week  such  masses  of 
commodities  should  be  forced  into 
consumption  with  so  few  serious 
difficulties. 

"  This  brings  me  now  to  speak 
of  our  foreign  trade.  About  three- 
fourths  of  our  total  production 
is  consumed  at  home,  and  for 
the  remaining  fourth  we  have  to 
find  markets  abroad.  In  the  past 
year  we  exported  raw  produce  to 
the  extent  of  13  J  millions  sterling, 
and  articles  of  food  and  drink  to 
the  value  of  11  millions.  As  re- 
gards our  skilled  manufactures,  we 
sent  abroad  nearly  110  millions 
sterling  worth  of  yarns  and  textile 


fabrics,  over  37  millions  sterling  of 
metals  and  hardware,  13  millions 
sterling  of  machinery  and  mill- 
work,  lOf  millions  sterling  of  ap- 
parel, and  37|  millions  sterling  of 
miscellaneous  articles.  The  aggre- 
gate of  our  manufactured  exports 
was  218^  millions  sterling,  making 
a  grand  total  of  close  on  233  mil- 
lions sterling  of  our  produce  mar- 
keted abroad.  In  the  same  period 
we  imported  foreign  produce  to 
the  value  of  nearly  390  millions 
sterling ;  and  it  may  give  you  a 
faint  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
our  purchasing  power  has  been 
crippled,  when  you  hear  that  this 
amount  shows  a  reduction  of  36 
millions  sterling  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year.  Our  imports 
from  abroad  are  of  two  essentially 
distinct  classes.  One  consists  of 
food  -  stuffs  and  other  articles, 
which  pass  directly  into  consump- 
tion and  become  part  of  the  per- 
sonal expenditure  of  our  mem- 
bers— a  subject  not  now  before 
us.  The  other  includes  raw 
materials  and  semi-manufactured 
goods,  which  come  under  the  opera- 
tion of  our  home  industry  and  re- 
appear as  part  of  our  industrial 
production.  Our  statistics  of  for- 
eign trade,  skilfully  framed  and 
instructive  as  they  are  in  many 
respects,  give  us  as  yet  no  definite 
clue  to  this  important  distinction. 
We  may  trace  it  roughly,  however, 
up  to  a  certain  point.  The  amounts 
paid  abroad  for  food,  drink,  and 
tobacco,  estimated  at  162^  millions 
sterling,  and  for  manufactured 
articles  53|  millions  sterling,  may 
be  dismissed  at  once  as  personal  ex- 
penditure. On  the  other  hand,  all 
imports  classified  as  raw  materials, 
which  were  valued  last  year  at 
127^  millions  sterling,  must  be 
taken  into  our  industrial  account 
and  deducted  from  the  annual 
value  of  our  domestic  manufac- 
tures. Two  classes  of  imports  re- 
main to  be  dealt  with  which  must 
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be  regarded  as  mixed.  Under  the 
head  of  '  Metals '  we  have  an  im- 
portation of  16|  millions  sterling, 
and  under  'Chemicals,  Oils,  and 
Miscellaneous  Articles,'  30  millions 
sterling,  part  of  which  is  indus- 
trial and  another  part  purely  con- 
sumptive. Metals,  for  instance, 
would  include  copper  in  bar  and 
in  various  stages  of  manufacture. 
A  sufficiently  exact  analysis  of 
these  two  mixed  classes  may  be 
made  by  taking  one-half  as  indus- 
trial, and  adding  for  it  a  sum  of  23£ 
millions  sterling  to  the  raw  mate- 
rials already  specified  (127^  millions 
sterling).  The  result  is  a  total  of 
151  millions  to  be  debited  against 
our  home  manufactures  for  ma- 
terials purchased  abroad. 

"Our  merchants  derive,  of  course, 
a  considerable  revenue  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  home  and  foreign 
commodities.  In  normal  times  it 
has  been  our  practice  to  estimate  10 
per  cent  profit  over-head  as  neces- 
sary to  cover  expenses,  taxes,  inter- 
est on  capital,  and  a  fair  margin  for 
the  trader.  Our  commercial  share- 
holders will  be  able  to  judge  for 
themselves  how  far  they  are  at 
present  from  that  traditional  aver- 
age. They  turn  over  for  us  1000 
millions  sterling  a-year  of  our  own 
produce,  of  which,  as  you  may  re- 
member, one -fourth  is  exported, 
leaving  about  760  millions  sterling 
for  home  consumption.  The  dis- 
tributor's profit  on  the  home  trade 
should  therefore  be  76  millions  ster- 
ling. Our  whole  foreign  trade  for 
the  year,  exports  and  imports  to- 
gether, amounted  to  622  millions 
sterling,  on  which  the  distributor's 
profit  should  be  62  millions.  Our 
purely  commercial  income  ought  to 
be  about  138  millions  sterling,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  debit,  which 
you  will  see  on  the  other  side  of 
the  account,  of  25  millions  sterling 
for  bad  debts. 

"  Closely  connected  with  this  de- 
partment is  our  carrying  trade  by 


land  and  sea.  It  brings  in  alto- 
gether about  125  millions  sterling 
a-year  to  the  Company, — that  is, 
from  goods  traffic  exclusive  of  pas- 
sengers. Of  this,  our  railway,  canal, 
and  road  traffic  yields  fully  50  mil- 
lions sterling,  earned  at  an  average 
of  50  per  cent  of  working  expenses, 
and  expected  to  give  to  our  share- 
holders who  are  directly  interested 
in  these  undertakings,  a  return 
on  their  capital  of  24  millions 
sterling  a-year.  In  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances our  shipping  freights 
should  be  good  for  from  70  to  80 
millions  sterling  a  -  year ;  but  at 
the  present  moment  they  do  not 
bring  in  within  20  per  cent  of 
their  normal  average.  On  the 
other  hand,  working  expenses  have 
been  vastly  increased  by  exces- 
sive additions  to  our  mercantile 
marine.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
this  branch  of  our  business  is  just 
now  yielding  us  any  profit  at  all ; 
more  probably  it  is  being  carried 
on  at  an  actual  loss.  The  ac- 
counts before  you  show  a  nomi- 
nal surplus  of  about  5  millions 
sterling,  which  you  will  all  admit 
is  a  very  poor  margin  to  bear 
the  cost  of  management,  depre- 
ciation, and  taxes,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  interest  on  an  invested 
capital  of  130  or  140  millions 
sterling.  As  men  of  business,  we 
may  surely  hope  that  over-com- 
petition so  flagrantly  ruinous  as 
this,  will  not  be  very  long  in  cur- 
ing itself. 

"  The  last  item  I  have  to  refer 
to  in  this  part  of  the  accounts  is 
your  investments,  homeand  foreign. 
Under  this  head  we  have  to  dis- 
tinguish capital  employed  indus- 
trially, and  the  interest  on  which 
falls  to  be  debited  to  industrial 
profits,  from  capital  existing  in  the 
form  of  public  securities,  foreign 
loans,  and  miscellaneous  invest- 
ments abroad.  Of  the  latter  class 
we  possess  an  aggregate  of  2500 
millions  sterling,  distributed  over 
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a  very  large  and  varied  range  of 
subjects.  Fully  one-half  of  it  con- 
sists of  Consols,  India  stock,  Col- 
onial and  municipal  bonds.  On 
the  next  level  to  these,  we  have 
bank  and  insurance  stocks,  and 
other  gilt-edged  securities,  worth, 
in  the  aggregate,  a  good  many  mil- 
lions. After  them  comes  a  pro- 
miscuous assortment  of  foreign 
government  bonds,  American  rail- 
ways, and  speculative  rubbish, 
sinking  step  by  step  down  to  Peru- 
vians and  Costa  Ricas, — worth  nom- 
inally a  few  pence  in  the  £  as  gam- 
bling counters.  Then  there  is  a 
class  of  real  property  not  used  for 
industrial  purposes,  which  may 
also  be  regarded  as  an  investment, 
— namely,  dwelling-houses.  The 
house  property  of  the  Company 
comprises  over  seven  million  sep- 
arate and  distinct  tenements,  the 
annual  value  of  which  is  assessed 
at  about  130  millions  sterling. 
Those  used  as  factories,  ware- 
houses, &c.,  have  been  valued  at 
4:8  or  49  millions  sterling ;  conse- 
quently we  have  nearly  80  millions 
as  the  annual  value  of  our  dwell- 
ing-houses. The  latter,  at  a  moder- 
ate capitalisation,  would  represent 
1500  millions  sterling,  and  it  is 
credited  in  the  accounts  with  a 
revenue  of  60  millions. 

"The  gross  income  of  the  com- 
pany from  agriculture,  mining, 
manufacturing,  trading,  and  in- 
vestment should  be  in  a  fair  year 
about  1 400  millions  sterling ;  but 
this  is  subject  to  very  consider- 
able deductions,  which  you  will 
find  stated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  account.  The  first  is  for  raw 
materials  obtained  from  abroad,  to 
the  value,  as  already  explained, 
of  151  millions  sterling.  Next 
there  has  to  be  set  off  the  work- 
ing expenses  of  our  railways,  canals, 
and  mercantile  marine,  amounting 
to  96  millions.  Provision  has  also 
to  be  made  for  losses  in  trade 
through  bad  debts  and  insolven- 


cies, as  well  as  on  investments 
through  swindling  and  speculation, 
for  which  joint-stock  finance  gives 
nowadays  such  dangerous  facilities. 
The  insolvencies  in  England  alone 
have  in  some  years  amounted  to  30 
millions  sterling.  Last  year — the 
first  of  Mr  Chamberlain's  Act — 
they  were  reduced  to  about  14 
millions ;  but  that  reduction  is 
now  well  known  to  have  been  pure- 
ly illusive.  Private  arrangements 
with  creditors  increased  inw  an 
equal,  if  not  greater,  degree  than 
public  bankruptcies  declined.  As- 
suming that  they  were  only  one- 
half  of  the  bankruptcies,  the  losses 
from  this  cause  in  England  alone 
would  be  from  20  to  25  millions 
per  annum.  For  Scotland  and 
Ireland  allow  another  five  millions, 
and,  after  taking  into  account  the 
small  residuum  of  assets  which  sur- 
vive liquidation,  we  have  to  write 
off  25  millions  for  the  year's  losses 
from  insolvencies.  Unfortunately 
for  the  investor,  he  has  no  Court 
of  Bankruptcy  to  protect  him  from 
his  innumerable  spoilers.  No  offi- 
cial attempt  is  ever  made  to  reckon 
up  the  mining  frauds,  the  rotten 
land  speculations,  the  bogus  pa- 
tents, and  other  joint-stock  thiev- 
ings  of  which  he  is  the  victim.  In 
estimating  that  he  is  plundered  to 
the  extent  of  20  millions  per  an- 
num, we  are  far  from  overstating 
the  facts.  These  deductions,  to 
which  our  gross  income  is  liable, 
aggregate  nearly  300  millions  ster- 
ling, leaving  us  with  a  net  income 
of  1108  millions. 

"  Next  observe  how  our  net  rev- 
enue is  disposed  of.  The  first  claim 
on  it  is  that  of  the  Government  for 
taxation.  Good  times  or  bad,  the 
tax-gatherer  is  always  with  us, 
and  the  share  he  claims  of  our 
hard-earned  income  grows  from 
year  to  year.  Our  imperial  taxes, 
exclusive  of  the  commercial  revenue 
of  the  Government  from  the  Post- 
Office  and  Telegraphs,  now  average 
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75  millions  a-year.  It  is  hardly 
necessary,  and  it  may  not  be  wel- 
come to  remind  you,  that  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  there  will  be  15 
millions  of  war  taxation  to  add  to 
the  already  gigantic  total.  Then 
our  local  authorities  seem  deter- 
mined not  to  be  left  behind. 
Last  year  they  extracted  from  us 
in  rates,  tolls,  dues,  and  miscellane- 
ous imposts  48  millions  sterling — 
making,  with  tithes  and  imperial 
taxes,  a  grand  total  of  130  millions 
sterling.  The  second  charge  on 
our  net  revenue  is  for  interest  on 
the  capital  employed  in  earning  it. 
Whether  a  person  puts  his  own 
money  into  an  undertaking,  or 
borrows  it  from  some  one  else,  in- 
terest has  to  be  provided  for  before 
he  can  speak  of  profit.  This  Com- 
pany has  invested  in  its  various 
enterprises,  exclusive  of  invest- 
ments proper,  a  capital  of  5600 
millions  sterling.  Fully  one-third 
of  that  is  sunk  in  landed  estate, 
which  at  the  best  of  times  pays 
only  three  per  cent,  and  just  now 
is  probably  not  yielding  more  than 
two  per  cent  over-head — a  shrink- 
age of  20  millions  sterling  in  the 
incomes  of  a  single  class.  Our 
land-owning  shareholders,  it  should 
be  here  explained,  are  in  a  differ- 
ent position  to  our  other  share- 
holders. Strictly  speaking,  they 
get  only  bare  interest  on  the 
money  they  have  invested,  and 
that  at  the  very  smallest  rate. 
They  make  no  profit  whatever,  nor 
receive  any  reward  for  personal 
services,  though  the  management 
of  a  large  estate  is  never  at  any 
time  an  easy  task.  Our  farming 
and  mining  capital  is  estimated  at 
800  millions,  and  is  charged  five  per 
cent  interest,  that  being  the  low- 
est rate  at  which  Banks  are  accus- 
tomed to  advance  on  such  security. 
The  most  difficult  class  of  capital 
to  assess  is  that  employed  in  manu- 
facturing. It  comprises  buildings, 
plant,  stocks  on  hand,  and  a  legion 


of  other  items,  which  have  all  to 
be  separately  valued.  It  is  pro- 
bably within  the  mark  to  take 
them  en  bloc  at  1200  millions  ster- 
ling. The  same  complexity  char- 
acterises our  trading  capital,  which 
has  likewise  to  include  buildings, 
stocks,  and  appurtenances.  It  is 
reasonably  valued  at  700  millions 
sterling.  When  we  come  to  rail- 
ways and  shipping,  we  find  our- 
selves on  firmer  ground.  The 
known  outlay  on  the  former  is  a 
little  more  than  800  millions  ster- 
ling, and  adding  120  millions  for 
our  mercantile  marine,  we  have 
over  900  millions  of  capital  sunk 
in  our  carrying  trade. 

"  Thus  our  industrial  capital 
amounts  to  3600  millions  sterling, 
the  annual  charge  on  which,  at 
five  per  cent,  would  be  180  mil- 
lions. Interest  on  2000  millions 
of  landed  capital  absorbs  60  mil- 
lions, and  on  2500  millions  of  in- 
vested capital  1 40  millions — in  all, 
380  millions.  Of  our  net  revenue 
fully  one-third  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  due  to  the  accumulated 
savings  of  past  years,  and  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  our  own  actual 
earnings  from  day  to  day.  De- 
ducting interest  and  taxation  — 
together,  510  millions — from  1108 
millions,  we  have  598  millions 
left  as  the  share  divisible  among 
workmen,  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, and  all  our  other  indus- 
trial members.  In  other  words, 
that  was  the  amount  of  new  wealth 
created  during  the  year.  The  rest 
was  our  heritage  of  past  savings, 
and  we  may  well  ask  ourselves, 
particularly  our  workmen  share 
holders,  who  are  sometimes  advised 
to  regard  capital  as  their  enemy, 
how  it  would  have  fared  with  the 
Company  had  these  past  savings 
not  been  in  existence.  Instead  of 
producing,  as  we  have  done,  com- 
modities to  the  value  of  nearly 
1000  millions  sterling,  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  the  whole  thirty-five 
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millions  of  us  could  have  turned 
out  one-quarter  as  much.  Every 
year  we  live  we  become  more  in- 
debted to  the  past ;  and  at  this 
moment  we  are  clearly  indebted 
for  one-half  of  our  annual  income 
to  those  who  have  worked  and 
toiled  before  us.  In  allocating 
the  net  balance  of  our  industrial 
income — say  598  millions  sterling 
— there  has  first  of  all  to  be  ascer- 
tained the  share  assignable  to  la- 
bour. A  well-known  statist,  who 
has  made  this  a  subject  of  special 
investigation,  estimates  the  wage 
class  at  12^  million  persons,  and 
its  gross  earnings  at  521  millions 
sterling  per  annum.  He  includes, 
however,  nearly  3  millions  of  per- 
sons not  employed  industrially — for 
example,  soldiers,  sailors,  police, 
and  domestic  servants.  His  calcula- 
tion of  earnings  must  also  be  sub- 
jected to  a  considerable  deduction 
for  broken  time,  and  the  floating 
population  of  unemployed.  These 
qualifications  reduce  the  number 
of  industrial  workmen  to  about 
9|  million  persons,  and  their 
earnings  to  somewhere  about  420 
millions  sterling.  After  their 
share  of  taxes  has  been  written  off, 
our  9^  millions  of  workmen  share- 
holders pocket  about  400  millions 
sterling  a-year  as  their  quota. 

"  Less  than  200  millions  of  the 
original  1108  millions  is  now  left 
for  the  management  and  mainten- 
ance of  our  vast  industrial  organ- 
isation, and  for  the  profits  of  the 
men  who  bear  all  the  risks  attend- 
ing it.  This  seems  a  large  sum, 
until  we  begin  to  consider  the 
work  that  it  has  to  do.  In  the 
Company  there  are  over  a  million 
and  a  half  of  farmers,  who  stand 
up  year  after  year  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  poor  crops  and  ruinous 
prices.  Their  incomes  are  arbitra- 
rily assessed  by  the  Inland  Revenue 
Commissioners  at  65  millions  a- 
year,  which  is  probably  about 
double  the  real  amount.  But 


granting  the  65  millions,  when 
interest  on  capital  has  been  de- 
ducted from  it,  say  30  millions, 
the  net  income  of  the  farming  class 
shrinks  into  35  millions,  or  about 
£20  per  head  for  each  of  the  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  persons  depen- 
dent on  this  most  precarious  of 
all  industries.  The  trader's  share 
of  the  surplus  we  can  arrive  at  by 
deducting  from  his  gross  profits, 
first,  his  losses  through  bad  debts ; 
second,  his  share  of  taxation;  third, 
the  interest  on  his  capital.  The 
result  is  a  balance  of  75  millions 
sterling,  out  of  which  our  trading 
establishments  have  to  be  kept  up 
and  the  families  of  the  traders 
maintained.  Last  of  all  comes  the 
manufacturer's  surplus,  amounting, 
after  the  aforesaid  deductions,  to 
less  than  90  millions  sterling. 
You  have  been  asked,  gentlemen, 
to  consider  the  magnitude  of  our 
industrial  operations.  Looking  now 
at  the  subject  from  another  and 
equally  important  point  of  view,  I 
would  like  you  to  realise  the  small- 
ness  of  the  pivots  on  which  these 
gigantic  operations  turn.  Our 
huge  income  of  1400  millions  ster- 
ling a-year  is  a  pyramid  resting 
on  three  points — the  farmer's  sur- 
plus, the  manufacturer's  surplus, 
the  merchant's  surplus.  All  three 
of  them  together  do  not  quite 
reach  200  millions  sterling,  but 
they  have  to  carry  nearly  five  times 
their  own  weight  in  the  shape  of 
wages,  interest  on  capital,  and  tax- 
ation. The  joint  key-stone  of  the 
arch  on  which  our  prosperity  is 
built  is  the  farmer  and  the  manu- 
facturer, whose  combined  surplus 
very  slightly  exceeds  120  millions 
a-year.  The  margin  which  separ- 
ates our  huge  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments and  our  million  and  a 
half  of  farmers  from  bankruptcy — 
the  thin  line  which  has  to  bear  all 
the  strain  of  falling  markets  and  ac- 
cumulating losses — is  actually  less 
by  some  millions  sterling  than  the 
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amount  levied  annually  in  taxes. 
These  serious  considerations,  gen- 
tlemen, will  receive,  I  hope,  your 
most  careful  and  enlightened  at- 
tention. They  are  a  few  examples 
of  the  many  grave  and  embarrass- 
ing questions  which  your  directors 
have  had  to  deal  with  during  the 
past  year.  I  need  not  add  that 
we  sympathise  deeply  with  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  shareholders  at 
receiving  such  a  report.  If  our 
explanations  should  not  be  deemed 
satisfactory,  no  personal  feeling  on 
our  part  will  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  further  inquiry.  If 
you  should  decide  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  investigation  from 
your  own  number,  it  will  be  met 
by  the  Board  in  a  cordial  spirit, 
and  every  assistance  given  to  it  in 
its  work.  Gentlemen,  I  now  move 
that  the  report  and  accounts  for 
the  past  year  be  adopted." 

The  motion  having  been  formally 
seconded — 

Mr  Josiah  Tradefayre,  M.P.,  said 
they  were  greatly  indebted  to  their 
respected  chairman  for  the  very 
full  explanation  he  had  given  them 
of  the  state  of  affairs,  as  well  as 
for  the  amicable  spirit  with  which 
he  had  anticipated  criticism.  It 
was  not  to  be  concealed  or  disputed 
that  a  large  amount  of  dissatisfac- 
tion existed  among  the  share- 
holders. He  would  frankly  con- 
fess that  he  had  some  sympathy 
with  that  feeling.  For  some  time 
back  he  had  been  growing  more 
and  more  doubtful  as  to  the  system 
on  which  the  Company  was  admin- 
istered. They  all  very  willingly 
acknowledged  the  ability  and  zeal 
of  their  directors.  They  had  no 
wish  to  make  personal  reflections, 
or  to  tind  fault  with  the  Board, 
individually  or  collectively.  But 
it  did  seem  to  him,  and  to  those 
whom  he  had  consulted  on  the 
subject,  that  their  methods  of  con- 
ducting business  were  no  longer 
adapted  to  the  time.  It  did 


not  by  any  means  follow  that  a 
system  of  forty  years  ago  was 
always  to  be  best  for  them.  Free 
trade  had  been  the  best  possible 
policy  under  the  conditions  to 
which  it  was  originally  applied. 
While  these  conditions  lasted,  the 
Company  had  prospered  beyond 
all  historical  precedent.  They  no 
longer  existed,  however,  and  in 
their  place  entirely  different  con- 
ditions had  to  be  dealt  with. 
Forty,  or  even  twenty  years  ago, 
we  had  all  the  markets  of  the 
world  at  our  feet.  From  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  people  had  to 
come  to  us  for  their  railways,  their 
machinery,  their  cotton  and  wool- 
len goods,  and  a  hundred  other 
commodities  which  we  could  make 
for  them  much  cheaper  than  they 
could  do  at  home.  The  United 
States,  our  own  colonies,  and  the 
republics  of  South  America,  all 
clamoured  for  our  goods,  and  ab- 
sorbed them  as  fast  as  we  could 
produce  them.  We  were  wel- 
comed in  every  market  on  fair 
terms ;  and  there  was  hardly  such 
a  thing  known  as  a  prohibitory 
tariff.  So  triumphant  was  the 
march  of  free  trade  that  its  too 
sanguine  leaders  very  excusably 
fell  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  it  had  won  a  complete  and 
final  victory.  Mr  Cobden  died  in 
the  belief  that  the  days  of  custom- 
houses were  numbered,  and  that 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when 
his  doctrines  would  rule  the  world. 
But  international  trade  to-day  is  in 
a  very  different  state  to  what  he 
anticipated.  Countries  which,  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  were  glad  to 
buy  our  manufactures  from  us  at 
our  own  price,  are  now  manufac- 
turing for  themselves.  Not  only 
have  they  closed  their  markets 
against  us,  but  they  have  turned 
the  stream  back  on  its  fountain- 
head,  and  are  competing  with  us 
at  our  own  door.  Every  year,  al- 
most every  month,  another  of  our 
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foreign  markets  fences  itself  off 
with  a  protective  tariff.  Such 
facts  have  got  to  be  considered, 
even  if  they  seem  to  clash  with 
some  accepted  doctrine  or  pre- 
conceived theory.  See  on  the 
paper  before  you  the  amounts 
of  capital  which  have  been  sunk 
in  our  principal  industries.  The 
figures  are  almost  appalling  in 
their  magnitude.  Our  farmers 
and  miners  have  at  stake  on  their 
business  800  millions  sterling,  our 
traders  have  700  millions,  and 
our  manufacturers  about  1200  mil- 
lions. What  do  you  suppose, 
gentlemen,  is  to  happen  to  these 
thousands  of  millions  of  locked-up 
capital  if  the  present  ruinous  state 
of  things  should  continue,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  risk  of  its  getting 
worse  ?  Have  you  made  up  your 
minds  to  allow  factories  to  be 
closed,  mines  to  be  abandoned, 
and  farms  to  be  thrown  out  of 
cultivation,  rather  than  unscrew  a 
single  joint  of  a  cast-iron  theory1? 
Are  you  to  sacrifice  probably  mil- 
lions of  your  invested  capital,  as 
you  certainly  will  if  production 
has  to  be  violently  curtailed,  rather 
than  let  consumers  pay  a  shade 
more  for  a  few  manufactured 
articles,  on  which  probably  no 
single  person  spends  more  than  two 
or  three  pounds  in  the  course  of 
the  year?  Free-traders,  we  know, 
can  give  a  very  invidious  aspect  to 
any  suggestion  affecting  consumers. 
Long  practice  has  made  them  ex- 
pert in  what,  after  all,  is  not  a  very 
difficult  or  a  very  creditable  art. 
But  there  is  a  fatal  flaw  in  their 
reasoning  when  applied  to  a  case 
like  the  present.  It  is  necessary  to 
their  argument  to  draw  a  broad  line 
between  producers  and  consumers, 
but  the  distinction  is  mainly  theo- 
retical ;  it  has  very  little  existence 
in  fact.  In  a  Company  like  ours 
there  are  very  few  members  who 
are  exclusively  consumers,  and 
none  at  all  who  are  exclusively 


producers.  Every  one  of  us  is 
a  consumer,  and  a  large  ma- 
jority of  us  are  both  producers 
and  consumers.  If  in  the  char- 
acter of  consumers  we  deliberately 
and  of  our  own  choice  resolve  to 
make  a  small  sacrifice  in  order  to 
avert  a  much  greater  evil  that 
threatens  us  in  our  character 
of  producers,  where,  I  would 
ask,  is  the  injustice  of  such 
a  proposal  ?  The  question  is 
whether  we  are  to  hazard  a  serious 
loss  of  industrial  capital  by  con- 
tinuing in  our  present  course,  or 
to  assure  the  safety  of  our  capital 
by  adding  a  little  to  our  daily  ex- 
penditure ?  If  we  did  raise  the 
cost  of  cotton  goods,  say  a  farthing 
per  yard,  it  would  still  be  30,  if 
not  40,  per  cent  below  the  price 
of  the  same  goods  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  I  am  no  advocate, 
gentlemen,  of  high  duties  or  of 
coddled  industries,  but  I  frankly 
confess  that  I  cannot  see  the 
wisdom  of  being  so  squeamish 
about  taxing  foreign  goods,  while 
mountains  of  taxation  are  being 
heaped  upon  the  home  manufac- 
turer. (Great  applause.) 

Mr  Samuel  Shoddy  here  stepped 
forward  from  the  select  circle  in 
the  corner,  and  drew  from  his 
pocket  one  of  the  buff-coloured 
pamphlets.  In  a  patronising  tone 
he  cautioned  his  brother  share- 
holders against  discussion  at  large, 
and  advised  them  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  question,  "  What  are 
the  causes  of  the  recent  and  exist- 
ing depression  in  certain  branches 
of  our  trade  ? "  Various  answers 
had  been  given  to  that  inquiry, 
but  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
most  simple,  the  most  obvious,  and 
by  far  the  most  conclusive,  had  not 
yet  been  put  forward.  During  the 
past  year  there  had  been  a  vast 
and  sudden  falling  off  in  our  trade, 
both  in  imports  and  exports.  The 
average  of  the  preceding  four  years 
had  been  710  millions  sterling  per 
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annum,  while  last  year's  aggregate 
was  only  685  millions,  a  sudden 
drop  of  25  millions.  How  was 
that  to  be  explained  1  Very  sim- 
ply. The  great  diminution  in  1884 
of  our  imports,  and  consequently 
of  our  exports,  was  the  natural  and 
necessary  result  of  the  improved 
and  fairly  good  harvest  with  which 
this  country  was  favoured  in  that 
year.  This,  he  submitted,  was  sus- 
ceptible of  easy  and  conclusive 
proof.  The  amount  of  our  cereal 
importations  last  year  was  47 \ 
millions  sterling,  being  15^  millions 
less  than  the  average  amount  of  the 
four  preceding  years.  As  nearly 
as  possible  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  falling  off  in  our  imports 
was  accounted  for  by  the  single 
article  of  cereals.  Nothing  could 
be  easier  than  to  trace  the  effects 
of  this  sudden  diminution  of  our 
imports — (1)  on  the  amount  of  our 
exports ;  (2)  on  the  special  indus- 
tries which  are  connected  with, 
and  dependent  upon,  our  foreign 
trade;  and  (3)  on  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  As  to  the 
first  point,  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  do  more  than  state  a  fact  now 
universally  established,  that  the 
imports  of  a  country  from  the 
world  at  large  are  paid  for  by  the 
export  of  goods  to  the  same 
amount.  On  that  principle  it  was 
clear  that  a  diminution  of  imports 
must  occasion  a  corresponding  de- 
cline in  exports.  Last  year  it  had 
actually  done  so  to  the  extent  of  3£ 
millions  sterling,  as  compared  with 
the  average  of  the  preceding  four 
years.  In  the  first  six  months  of 
the  current  year  the  contraction  of 
our  exports  had  continued  to  the 
amount  of  another  16  millions, 
proving  again  the  well  -  known 
law  of  trade,  that  it  is  imports 
which  govern  exports.  We  can, 
at  will,  buy  from  the  world  at 
large  to  the  extent  of  our  wants 
or  desires,  for  there  are  always 
sellers.  But  we  can  only  with 


certainty  export  to  the  extent  of 
our  purchases,  for  buyers  are  not 
always  in  the  humour.  Next, 
as  to  the  special  industries  affected 
by  this  diminution  of  our  foreign 
trade,  our  shipowners  have,  of 
course,  suffered  severely  through 
having  a  number  of  their  vessels 
laid  up,  and  again  from  greatly 
reduced  rates  of  freight.  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  shipowners,  ship- 
builders have  suffered  through  di- 
minished construction  of  vessels, 
the  iron  trade  through  a  diminished 
consumption  of  iron,  and  the  coal 
trade  through  a  diminished  demand 
for  coals.  Moreover,  at  our  chief 
ports  there  has  necessarily  been 
some  distress,  in  consequence  of 
say  3000  fewer  cargoes  being  to 
load  and  unload.  If  they  looked 
round  them,  they  would  see 
facts  in  precise  correspondence 
with  these  conclusions.  The  loud- 
est complaints  proceeded  from  the 
shipowning  interest,  the  ship-build- 
ers and  their  artisans,  the  iron  and 
coal  industries,  the  dock  labourers, 
and  a  few  other  classes  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  foreign  trade. 
From  the  great  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts there  came  but  few  com- 
plaints. The  agricultural  classes 
were  better  off  than  usual.  The 
retail  traders  throughout  the  coun- 
try were  in  a  flourishing  state ; 
the  miscellaneous  labour  -  sellers, 
with  the  few  exceptions  he  had  re- 
ferred to,  were  well  employed  and 
well  paid ;  and  the  general  prosper- 
ity of  the  country  was  unimpaired. 
When  they  raised  their  minds  from 
a  narrow  to  a  broad  view  of  the 
question,  they  would  see  that  the 
partial  evil  which  the  improved  har- 
vest caused  by  diminishing  foreign 
trade,  was  more  than  counter-bal- 
anced by  another  and  far  happier 
effect  of  the  same  cause — an  active 
and  prosperous  home  trade.  The 
15f  millions  sterling  worth  of 
cereals  which  they  had  raised  at 
home  instead  of  importing  from 
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abroad,  had  gone  to  improve  the 
condition  and  increase  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  agricultural 
classes.  In  consequence,  the  manu- 
facturing classes  had  obtained  a 
home  market  for  their  wares  to  at 
least  the  same  extent  as  if  those 
wares  had  been  sent  abroad  to  pay 
the  farmer  for  his  grain.  It  as- 
tounded him  that  people  knowing 
even  the  elements  of  political  eco- 
nomy should  be  led  away  by  such 
shallow  fallacies  as  were  being  used 
to  prove  that  times  were  unprece- 
dentedly  bad,  and  that  everything 
was  going  to  the  dogs.  There  might 
be  some  small  sections  of  share- 
holders not  so  well  off  as  they  used 
to  be,  but  the  great  mass  of  their 
members  had,  he  maintained,  never 
been  so  prosperous  or  so  comfort- 
able. He  for  one  would  strenuous- 
ly oppose  the  idea  of  a  Committee 
of  Investigation.  (Cheers  from  the 
Cobden  corner.) 

Mr  Jeremy  Stilton  hoped  the 
last  speaker  would  pardon  him  for 
saying  that  he  had  listened  to  his 
speech  with  very  considerable  as- 
tonishment, not  unmingled  with 
amusement.  Years  ago  he  began 
to  suspect  that  the  Cobden  Club 
had  taken  to  living  in  the  clouds, 
but  he  never  realised  how  com- 
pletely it  was  up  in  a  balloon  until 
he  listened  to  the  words  of  wisdom 
that  had  fallen  from  Mr  Shoddy. 
He  had  favoured  them  with  a  very 
plausible  medley  of  figures  and  ab- 
stract principles,  intended  to  prove, 
apparently,  that  farmers  were  only 
grumbling  as  usual  without  any- 
thing to  grumble  about.  Those  of 
us  here  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  farmers  will  need  a  lot  of 
figuring  to  reason  us  out  of  our 
bad  balance-sheets,  our  arrears  of 
rent,  and  our  overdrafts  at  the 
bank.  These  are  figures  that  we 
can  understand  much  easier  than 
Mr  Shoddy's  exports  and  imports. 
What,  after  all,  does  it  matter  to 
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us  that  a  few  million  bushels  less 
grain  have  been  imported,  and  so 
many  million  bushels  more  raised 
at  home,  so  long  as  our  return  for 
the  larger  quantity  is  less  than  for 
the  smaller  quantity  ?  If,  instead 
of  juggling  with  statistics,  which 
may  be  made  to  mean  anything  or 
nothing,  Mr  Shoddy  would,  come 
and  examine  our  profit  and  loss 
accounts, — he  might  have  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  what  depression  really 
means  to  us.  When  he  spoke  of 
the  agricultural  classes  being  better 
off  than  usual,  he  must  surely  have 
forgotten,  if  he  ever  knew,  that 
there  are  such  things  as  prices, 
cost  of  production,  taxes,  bad  mar- 
kets, and  a  dozen  other  risks 
which  affect  us  quite  as  much  as 
a  good  or  a  bad  crop.  Like  most 
of  his  friends,  he  seems  to  suppose 
that  in  farming  or  manufacturing 
quantity  is  everything,  and  that  all 
the  rest  of  the  business  is  done  by 
algebraic  signs.  But  farmers  know 
from  painful  experience  that  quan- 
tity nowadays  is  only  one  of  many 
considerations.  Cost  of  production 
varies  from  year  to  year,  taxes 
steadily  increase,  the  soil  requires 
more  liberal  expenditure,  and  mar- 
kets are  more  precarious.  What 
we  have  to  consider  is  the  net  out- 
come at  the  end  of  the  year  of  all 
these  fluctuating  elements.  That 
may  be  bad  with  a  good  crop,  or  it 
may  be  fairly  good  with  a  bad  crop. 
We  are  not  so  simple  as  to  expect 
our  fellow-shareholders  to  guaran- 
tee us  against  losses,  but  it  is  both 
for  their  interest  and  ours  that  they 
should  know  the  real  truth  as  to 
our  position.  These  superior  per- 
sons over  at  Cobden  Corner  will  see 
nothing  which  they  do  not  wish  to 
see,  and  their  explanations  are  too 
often  made  to  suit  the  moment. 
A  few  years  ago,  when  harvests 
were  bad,  they  told  us  to  wait  for 
good  harvests,  and  prosperity 
would  once  more  smile  on  us. 
3  i 
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Now  that  we  have  had  one  fair 
harvest,  they  wheel  round  and 
prove  to  us  that  it  has  made  the 
depression  worse  by  curtailing  our 
foreign  trade  !  If  this  season's  crop 
should  again  be  a  little  better  than 
last  year's,  there  will,  I  presume, 
be  a  further  contraction  of  foreign 
trade  in  consequence,  and  more 
depression  !  At  that  rate,  if  we 
were  to  grow  all  our  own  cereals, 
we  should  have  no  foreign  trade. 
The  axiom  that  imports  govern  ex- 
ports, which  Mr  Shoddy  used  as  a 
master-key  to  the  whole  science  of 
foreign  trade,  is  no  axiom  at  all,  for 
the  converse  of  it  is  equally  true.  Of 
course,  imports  govern  exports  on 
the  very  simple  ground  that  what- 
ever a  man  buys  he  has  got  to 
pay  for  in  some  shape.  But  if  Mr 
Shoddy  means  that  exports  do  not 
also  govern  imports,  he  is  deny- 
ing one  of  the  most  ordinary  ex- 
periences of  daily  life.  Every  pro- 
ducing country  is  under  a  certain 
degree  of  compulsion  to  export  its 
surplus  produce  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  It  has  to  sell 
without  waiting  to  consider  what  it 
will  buy  in  exchange.  This  master- 
key  of  Mr  Shoddy  is  therefore  of 
very  little  use  except  to  unlock 
an  open  door.  With  all  deference 
to  him  and  to  his  friends,  any 
reasonable  proposal  that  may  be 
made  for  reconsidering  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  Company  I  shall 
cordially  support.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Mr  Muletwist,  Blackburn,  as  a 
Lancashire  man,  was  very  proud 
of  Richard  Cobden  and  John 
Bright.  He  had  always  believed 
in  them  in  the  good  times,  and  he 
would  be  very  sorry  to  lose  faith 
in  them  now  that  times  were  a  bit 
bad.  But  it  had  begun  to  strike 
him  as  very  queer  that  Mr  Bright, 
who  must  know  so  much  more 
about  trade  than  anybody  else, 
being,  as  he  is,  an  old  man,  and 
haring  lived  through  such  a  deal, 
should  keep  so  quiet  about  the 


very  bad  state  of  things  they  were 
having  just  now  in  his  part  of  the 
country.  Though  it  seemed  a  sin 
to  say  it,  masters  were  almost  glad 
when  men  went  on  strike,  for 
it  lightened  a  bit  the  heavy  load 
they  had  to  carry.  You  may  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  gentlemen,  but  there 
are  40,000  cotton  looms  standing, 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men 
idle  at  this  moment.  Over  all 
Lancashire,  one  in  six  spindles  and 
one  in  four  looms  are  idle.  Most 
of  those  at  work  are  kept  going  at 
a  positive  loss.  Nineteen  of  the 
joint-stock  mills  in  Oldham  have 
reported  losses  on  the  past  quarter, 
and  hardly  one  of  them  a  gain. 
Mr  Bright  does  not  like  to  hear 
things  of  that  sort,  and  very  natural 
too.  When  they  were  young  fel- 
lows hooraying  for  the  Anti-Corn 
Law,  none  of  them  ever  expected 
a  turn-up  like  this.  No  doubt  it 
worried  the  old  man  to  see  it,  and 
they  were  sorry  for  him.  Still, 
for  auld  lang  syne,  he  might  give 
them  a  civil  answer  when  they 
asked  him  for  advice.  They  were 
not  all  Tories  even  yet,  and  did  not 
like  to  be  treated  as  Tories,  or  fools 
either,  when  they  asked  reasonable 
questions.  He,  for  one,  would  be 
very  sorry  to  go  back  on  free  trade, 
but  there  was  one  thing  he  would 
like  to  see,  and  that  was  a  little 
more  attention  paid  in  Parliament 
to  the  trade  of  the  country. 
(Cheers.)  Manufacturing  votes 
might  be  all  right  and  proper,  but 
in  his  opinion  there  were  other 
manufactures  of  more  importance 
that  got  much  less  attention.  Lan- 
cashire had  been  suffering  from  bad 
trade  for  ten  years,  and  in  all  that 
time  only  one  Minister  had  ever 
shown  her  a  bit  of  sympathy,  and 
that  was  Lord  Salisbury,  when  he 
reduced  the  import  duties  on  cot- 
ton in  India.  (Applause.)  His 
vote  would  be  for  inquiry,  and  the 
more  thorough  the  better. 

Mr  Taymouth  would  sympathise 
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with  his  friend  Mr  Muletwist,  if 
nobody  else  did.  He  himself  had 
an  equally  doleful  story  to  tell. 
The  industry  he  was  connected 
with  was  not  merely  depressed — 
it  was  in  a  galloping  consumption, 
and  there  would  very  soon  be  little 
of  it  left  to  investigate.  He  spoke 
for  the  jute  manufacturers  of  Dun- 
dee, who,  for  three  years  back,  had 
been  feeling  their  foreign  trade 
gradually  slip  away  from  them. 
In  three  of  their  Continental  mar- 
kets— Austria,  Germany,  and  Rus- 
sia—  they  had  gone  back  about 
£600,000  a-year  since  1881.  The 
Germans  and  Russians  were  now 
making  their  own  jute  goods,  and 
had  shut  out  ours  by  prohibitive 
duties  of  from  20  to  128  per  cent. 
Very  soon  they  might  be  shipping 
their  manufactures  to  London,  or 
selling  them  in  our  colonies  as 
Dundee  goods.  Of  course  our  fine 
notions  of  commercial  justice  re- 
quired us  to  give  them  every  facil- 
ity for  cutting  out  our  own  goods, 
both  at  home  and  abroad!  And 
they  were  making  the  most  of  their 
opportunities — the  Germans  especi- 
ally. The  export  trade  from  Dun- 
dee had  been  for  years  carried  on 
through  German  agents,  with  ex- 
tensive connections  on  the  Conti- 
nent. They  could  do  as  they  pleased 
with  it,  and  now  they  were  rapidly 
turning  it  over  to  their  country- 
men. In  a  few  years  three-fourths 
of  the  jute  trade  of  the  world  would 
be  in  German  hands. 

Mr  Satinwove  could  also  a  tale 
unfold  as  to  German  competition. 
He  was  a  maker  of  writing-papers, 
— once,  he  was  happy  to  say,  a  very 
good-paying  business.  It  had  been 
going  steadily  down,  however,  since 
Mr  Gladstone  let  in  the  foreigner 
on  them.  Formerly  they  had  pleas- 
ure in  making  improvements,  and 
introducing  new  designs,  because 
they  could  count  on  their  enter- 
prise receiving  a  fair  reward.  Now 
it  was  sickening  to  them  to  see 


novelty  after  novelty  pirated  by 
foreign  makers  as  soon  as  it  came 
out,  and  sold  in  the  most  rubbishy 
materials,  at  prices  they  could  not 
live  on.  The  German  and  French 
pirates  actually  imitated  their 
water-marks,  and  their  ornamental 
covers ;  and  the  fraudulent  stuff 
went  all  over  the  world,  doing 
harm  not  only  to  their  trade,  but 
to  their  good  name.  At  one  time 
he  had  manufactured  largely  a 
fancy  paper,  which  he  sold  in  eight- 
penny  packets.  A  German  imita- 
tion of  it  came  into  the  market, 
and  ran  down  his  price  to  five- 
pence,  when  he  gave  up  making 
it.  Continental  makers  had  of 
late  been  getting  a  large  share  of 
the  Government  stationery  con- 
tracts; and  the  system  011  which 
these  were  given  out  would  be  a 
very  interesting  subject  of  inquiry. 
If  a  Committee  were  appointed,  he 
might  have  some  curious  facts  to 
lay  before  it. 

Captain  Halyard  was  very  much 
surprised  that  no  one  had  yet  spok- 
en for  the  shipping  trade.  It  could 
furnish  one  or  two  examples  of  our 
partiality  for  other  people's  inter- 
ests. In  bringing  over  a  cargo 
from  Hamburg  or  Antwerp,  he 
had  to  pay  on  an  average  £100 
for  port  dues.  That  came  out  of 
the  ship's  earnings,  and  just  now 
it  made  a  big  hole  in  them.  Very 
often  every  ounce  of  cargo  he  car- 
ried was  landed  duty  free ;  and  the 
foreign  shipper  had  the  use  of  all 
this  Company's  harbours  and  light- 
houses gratis,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
free  market  for  his  goods  when  put 
ashore.  On  going  back  to  Hamburg 
or  Antwerp  with  British  goods,  the 
ship  had  more  port  dues  to  pay — say 
£120  to  £150 — all  coming  again  out 
of  her  earnings.  But  neither  Ham- 
burg nor  Antwerp  was  fool  enough 
to  let  the  British  goods  be  landed 
free.  They  had  to  pay  their  full 
share  of  taxes  before  they  could  go 
into  competition  with  German  or 
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Belgian  goods.  That  sort  of  free 
trade  could  not  be  considered  as 
plain  as  a  marling-spike,  could  it? 
("  No,"  and  laughter.) 

Mr  Henry    Newman,   speaking 
from  a  large  experience  in  "  financ- 
ing "  industrial  enterprises,  declar- 
ed that  his  business  was  virtually 
dead,  and  had  little  chance  of  com- 
ing to  life  again  while  the  Company 
pursued  its  present  policy.     Sup- 
pose, he  said,  a  new  invention  was 
offered  him  which  required  a  large 
establishment  to  work  it,  and  would 
give   employment  to  hundreds  of 
work-people.      The  first   thing  he 
would  have  to  consider  was  how  to 
get  markets  for  the  invention.     In 
present   circumstances  that  could 
be  best  done  by  setting  up  his  fac- 
tory in  a  protected  country  like 
Germany  or  France  or  the  United 
States.     He  would  then  have  the 
run  of  that  country  to  start  with, 
and  at   the   same   time  he  would 
have  all  free-trade  countries  open 
to  him.     On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
started  his  factory  in  a  free-trade 
country,    he    might    be    virtually 
confined  to   it,  for  the  protected 
countries  would  be  closed  against 
him.     Any  person  wishing  to  em- 
bark capital  in  an  iron  or  a  tex- 
tile industry  would  take  it  abroad 
rather  than  invest  it  at  home,  for 
the    plain    reason   that   he    would 
thereby  get  two  or  more  markets 
in  place  of  one.    The  rapid  increase 
of  new  establishments  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  still  more  in  the  States, 
as  compared  with  their  own,  was  a 
very  obvious  proof  of  his  argument. 
Mr  Jones  as  an  exporter,  who 
knew  something  of  the  fierce  com- 
petition they  had  now  to  face  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  agreed  that 
their  most  formidable  rival  in  the 
future  was  to  be  Germany.    To  his 
mind  there  was  something  alarming 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Ger- 
mans were   making   up  on  them. 
They  seemed  to  possess  the  secret 
of  doing  what,  on  Cobdenite  prin- 


ciples, was  impossible — always  sell- 
ing more  to  other  people  and  buying 
less  from  them.  In  the  past  twelve 
years  they  had  raised  their  exports 
from  about  124  millions  sterling 
to  167  millions  sterling  per  annum, 
while  in  the  same  period  their 
imports  had  declined  from  173 
millions  to  16-i  millions  sterling. 
Mr  Shoddy  would  find  some  scope 
for  his  ingenuity  in  making  that 
square  with  his  axiom  that  "im- 
ports govern  exports."  Another 
striking  thing  it  proved  was  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  a  good  customer 
might  be  transformed  into  a  sharp 
competitor.  In  1873  Germany  im- 
ported one-and-ninepence  worth  of 
goods  for  every  shilling's  worth 
that  she  exported ;  in  1883  her  ex- 
ports and  her  imports  were  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  a  level.  With 
us  it  is  unfortunately  the  reverse. 
We  import  every  year  more  foreign 
manufactures  and  export  a  smaller 
value  of  home  manufactures.  The 
one  branch  of  our  trade  that  makes 
steady  progress  is  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods. 

Mr  Goldschen  was  afraid  some 
of  them  had  yet  to  learn  that  this 
was  a  very  large  and  complex  ques- 
tion. Let  them  first  settle  what 
they  really  had  to  find  out,  and 
then  consider  how  they  should  pro- 
ceed in  order  to  find  it.  What,  in 
fact,  was  the  evil  which  they  spoke 
of  as  depression  of  trade  1  What 
was  the  complaint  they  had  to  con- 
sider, and  where  did  it  come  from  ? 
It  was  not  a  complaint  as  to  the 
volume  of  their  trade.  No  one 
disputed  that  it  was  large,  and  till 
lately  it  had  been  steadily  growing. 
Neither  was  it  a  complaint  that 
either  their  industry  or  their  com- 
merce was  becoming  less  efficient, 
because  notoriously  they  had  never 
been  better  organised  or  more  ably 
conducted.  Nor  was  it  a  complaint 
that  their  labour  was  degenerating  : 
taking  it  all  round,  better  skilled 
labour  had  perhaps  never  existed. 
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Least  of  all  was  it  a  complaint  that 
the  means  and  the  materials  of 
our  industry  were  more  difficult  to 
obtain.  Raw  produce  of  every 
kind  had  never  been  so  cheap,  and 
capital  had  seldom  been  so  super- 
abundant. Then,  gentlemen,  if  it 
be  none  of  these  things,  what  else 
could  it  be  ?  It  could  only  be  one 
thing  else — namely,  the  want  of 
profitable  markets.  Put  it  so  to  a 
hundred  different  manufacturers 
engaged  in  a  hundred  different 
trades,  and  they  will  all  answer, 
"That  is  precisely  it.  What  we 
are  suffering  from  is  the  want  of 
profitable  markets.  We  produce 
now  double  or  treble  what  we  used 
to  do,  and  have  less  profit  for  our 
pains."  He  had  on  another  occa- 
sion gone  rather  minutely  into  this 
aspect  of  the  case,  and  he  had  been 
able  to  show  from  the  income-tax 
returns  that,  while  a  gratifying 
increase  took  place  among  smaller 
incomes,  there  was  little  or  none 
at  all  among  those  of  the  higher 
grades.  During  six  recent  years 
that  he  had  examined,  the  class  of 
incomes  between  £150  and  £200 
had  increased  by  20  per  cent ;  those 
between  £200  and  £300,  by  16 
per  cent ;  and  those  between  £300 
and  £400,  by  13  per  cent ;  but 
those  between  £400  and  £1000 
had  increased  by  only  2J  per  cent. 
The  latter,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered, in  a  special  degree,  em- 
ployers' incomes,  had  in  these  six 
years  been  practically  stationary. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  six  years 
we  were  manufacturing  cotton  at 
the  rate  of  59,000  bales  per  week, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  at  the  rate  of 
70,000  bales  per  week ;  but  we 
were  earning  no  more  profit,  if  as 
much,  on  the  larger  quantity  than 
on  the  smaller.  That  seemed  to 
him  to  be,  in  a  nutshell,  the  secret 
of  trade  depression.  It  extended 
more  or  less  through  all  industries 
and  through  all  trades ;  not  only 
so,  but  it  was  felt  all  over  the 


world.  The  universal  cry  was, 
"No  profits."  But  this  gloomy 
picture  was  not  without  a  brighter 
side.  Over-production,  though  a 
great  evil  for  the  producer,  was  a 
great  benefit  to  the  consumer.  It 
might  be  doubted  if  the  consumer 
was  enjoying  all  the  advantage  of 
the  fall  in  prices.  A  considerable 
share  of  it  had  perhaps  been  inter- 
cepted by  the  distributors.  The 
retail  trade  of  the  Company  had 
undoubtedly  flourished  greatly,  and 
was  flourishing  still.  At  all  events 
it  ought  to  be,  for  otherwise  where 
could  those  profits  go  between  the 
reduced  cost  of  the  raw  material 
and  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer ?  They  must  go  somewhere, 
and  they  might  congratulate  them- 
selves that  the  retail  trade  was 
in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The 
working  classes  must  also  be  well 
off,  for  their  wages  were  still  com- 
paratively high,  and  they  had  a 
greater  command  than  ever  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  situation 
had  thus  some  redeeming  features; 
but  he  would  not  deny  that  in  other 
respects,  and  especially  from  the 
producer's  point  of  view,  it  was 
very  serious  and  disquieting.  He 
could  not,  however,  associate  him- 
self with  any  official  scheme  of 
inquiry,  as  it  might  be  perverted 
for  political  objects.  Those  who 
raised  and  fostered  this  alarm 
about  depressed  trade  had  ends 
of  their  own  to  serve  to  which  he 
could  be  no  party.  It  was  quite 
possible  they  might  have  to  modify 
their  policy,  but  if  they  did  they 
should  be  very  careful  to  whom 
they  entrusted  the  direction  of 
the  change.  Let  them  beware  of 
Toryism  under  specious  names ; 
and  they  would  also  need  to  keep 
a  sharp  eye  on  Germany.  She 
was  making  up  on  them  rapidly, 
and  had  shut  them  out  of  her 
own  markets  by  protective  tariffs  ; 
but  her  protection  rendered  it  more 
difficult  for  her  to  compete  in 
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more  distant  markets  with  their 
free -trade  industry.  He  begged 
his  fellow-shareholders  not  to  be 
disheartened  by  the  increasing  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation,  but  to  keep 
on  thinking  them  over  and  turn- 
ing them  about  in  their  minds. 
That  agreeable  occupation  would 
of  itself  greatly  mitigate  their  suf- 
ferings. (Ohs  and  ironical  cheers.) 
The  Chairman  thought  it  was 
evidently  the  wish  of  the  meeting 
that  the  discussion  should  now 
close.  Where  opinions  were  so 
divided,  it  was  very  difficult  for 
the  Board  to  choose  a  course  which 
would  be  just  to  all  conflicting 
wishes  and  interests.  He  had  con- 
sulted his  fellow-directors  on  the 
subject,  and  it  had  been  suggested, 
as  a  fair  compromise,  that  the 
Board  should  relieve  the  share- 
holders from  a  dilemma  by  under- 
taking to  appoint  on  their  own 
responsibility  a  Commission  of  In- 
quiry, to  be  selected  partly  from 
the  Board  and  partly  from  the 
principal  industries  to  be  investi- 
gated. Their  respected  colleague 
Lord  Iddesleigh  had  kindly  agreed 
to  form  the  Commission  and  to 
preside  over  it.  (Loud  applause.) 
He  had  felt  sure  that  this  would 
be  a  satisfactory  proposal,  and  it 
gave  him  great  pleasure  to  observe 
how  they  had  received  it.  He 
was  sorry  it  had  not  met  with 
the  approval  of  their  friend  Mr 
Goldschen.  With  all  deference  to 
him,  it  seemed  a  very  tame  con- 
clusion to  such  a  clear  and  con- 
vincing exposition  as  he  had  given 
of  the  bad  state  of  trade,  to  advise 
them  to  fold  their  hands  and  re- 
sign themselves  to  Brahminical 
contemplation.  That  was  not 
what  rival  companies  were  doing. 
The  crisis  called  for  action,  and  at 
the  risk  of  again  differing  from 
their  respected  friend,  he  would 
say  united  action.  (Cheers.)  At 
such  a  juncture  all  petty  jealousies 
and  sectarian  feeling  should  be 


laid  aside.  One  and  all  of  them, 
small  and  great,  master  and  work- 
man, politician  or  no  politician, 
should  join  hands  together,  and 
fight  out  the  battle  manfully,  as 
their  fathers  had  often  done  in  like 
circumstances.  (Great  cheering.) 
The  whole  subject  of  their  relations 
to  other  companies  demanded  re- 
consideration. Mr  Goldschen  said 
very  truly,  that  the  root  of  their 
troubles  was  the  want  of  profitable 
markets,  and  could  they  wonder 
at  it,  when  they  had  for  forty 
years  been  busy  opening  their 
doors,  while  other  companies  had 
been  busy  shutting  theirs?  They 
could  not  force  their  neighbours 
to  buy  from  them,  but  they  might 
at  least  take  care  that  those  who 
did  not  buy  should  not  have  the 
free  use  of  the  Great  Britain's 
docks,  and  wharves,  and  ware- 
houses for  selling  in.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) Where  there  was  no 
reciprocity,  let  there  be  strict 
justice.  Their  shareholders  should 
no  longer  be  exclusively  taxed  to 
maintain  great  shipping  ports  for 
foreigners  to  undersell  their  own 
producers  in.  Without  offering 
any  obstruction  to  trade  beyond 
what  now  exists,  it  would  surely 
be  possible  to  levy  on  foreign  im- 
ports their  just  share  of  the  ex- 
pense to  which  they  put  the  Com- 
pany. (Cheers.)  That,  in  a  word, 
gentlemen,  is  what  we  have  got 
to  come  to.  (Applause.)  Many 
of  us  may  not  like  it,  and  may 
fight  against  it  for  a  year  or  two 
longer.  In  the  words  of  a  dis- 
tinguished man  who  has  himself 
been  the  cause  of  some  unexpected 
changes,  the  best  cure  for  people 
who  will  not  be  reasoned  out  of 
their  prejudices  is  to  "  stew  in 
their  own  gravy."  Our  friends  in 
the  corner  there  will  perhaps  take 
that  hint.  (Laughter.) 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  cor- 
dial vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man. 
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THE     GREAT     BRITAIN     INDUSTRIAL     COMPANY. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS   ACCOUNT  OP   A  NORMAL  YEAR. 


To  Value  of  raw  materials 
imported,  less  re-ex- 


ported 


.  £151,000,000 


By  Products  of  agriculture     £200,000,000 
11  ii  mining      .         61,000,000 

it  n  fishing        .         11,000,000 

By  Manufactures  of  food   .      £34,000,000 
ii  it  clothing      80,000,000 

ii  M  housing       70,000,000 


By  Manufactures  of  metals 
cotton 
wool  . 
linen  . 
silk  . 
leather 
paper  . 
printing 
chemicals 


£95,000,009 
100,000,000 
40,000,000 
13,000,000 
7,000,000 
9,700,000 
7,000,000 
18,000,000 
3,300,000 
stoneware  10,000,000 
wood  .  30,000,000 
sundries  82,000,000 


To  Working  expenses  of 

railways  and  canals  26,000,000 

it  Working  expenses  of 

mercantile  marine  .  70,000,000 

ii  Loss  through  insolven- 
cies ....  25,000,000 

ii  Loss  through  bad  in- 
vestments .  .  20,000,000 

ii  Net  Income          .        .  1,108,000,000 


By  Railway  and  canal  freights 
ii  Shipping  freights        .... 
M  Profits  on  foreign  trade      £62,000,000 
ii         n          domestic  trade      76,000,000 


By  Income  from  Investments 

Non-Industrial : — 
Securities,  £2,500,000,000  at 

4  per  cent     .        .        .    £100,000,000 
Houses,  &c.,  £1,500,000,000 

at  4  per  cent         .        .         60,000,000 


£372,000,000 
190,000,000 


£1,400,000,000 


415,000,000 
50,000,000 
75,000,000 


138,000,000 


160,000,000 

£1,400,000,000 


NET  INCOME  ACCOUNT  OF  A  NORMAL  YEAR. 


By  Net  Income  brought  down 

To  Interest  on  Industrial  Capital : — 

In  Land  ....    £2,000,000,000  at  3  per  cent  £60,000,000 
n   Farming,  Mining,  and 

Fishing  .  .  800,000,000  at  5  n  40,000,000 
n  Manufacturing  .  1,200,000,000  at  5  M  60,000,000 
n  Trading  .  .  .  700,000,000  at  5  u  35,000,003 
n  Railways  and  Shipping  900,000,000  at  5  n  45,000,000 

To  Taxation- 
Imperial       £75,000,000 

Local  (Rates,  Tolls,  Dues,  &c.) 48,000,000 

Tithes,  &c 7,000,000 

To  Share  of  9,500,000  Workmen 

M        n         1,600,000  Farmers 

ii        n  300,00'J  Manufacturers 

n        n  500,000  Traders 

u       n  n       Investors,  Renters,  &c 


£1,103,000,000 


£240,000,000 


130,060,000 

400,000,000 

35,000,000 

88,000,000 

75,COO,000 

140,000,050 


£1,108,000,000  £1,108,000,000 


LOSSES  OF  1885  COMPARED  WITH  A  NORMAL  YEAR. 

Workmen,  in  lower  wages,  short  time,  unemployed,  &c.  (10  per  cent)        .        .        •  £40,000,000 

Farmers,  in  lower  value  of  produce  (10  per  cent) 20,000,000 

Manufacturers,  in  lower  profits  (5  per  cent) 30,COO,000 

Traders,  in  lower  profits 

Shipping,  railways,  &c..  in  lower  profits  (5  per  cent) 5,250,OCC 

Investors,  in  lower  interest  and  rents  (J  per  cent) 20,000,000 

Landowners,  in  lower  rents  (1  per  cent) 20,000,000 

£135,250,000 
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ESTABLISHMENTS    AND     DISESTABLISHMENT. 
THE   CHURCH    OF   ENGLAND. 


IN  all  the  discussion  upon  the 
important  subject  of  Disestablish- 
ment, which  has  been  so  suddenly 
sprung  upon  the  public,  there  is 
one  material  element  in  the  case 
which  has  been  almost  wholly 
overlooked.  It  has  been  assumed 
almost  universally  that  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  class  lately  intrusted 
with  the  franchise  are  one  with 
those  of  the  lower  class  of  voters 
with  whom  the  preponderance  of 
power  previously  rested  ;  and  that 
the  course  of  legislation  hence- 
forth will  be  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  which  Liberal  legislation 
has  taken  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
only  with  accelerated  speed,  in 
proportion  to  the  majority  which 
the  newly  enfranchised  will  have 
at  the  polls.  This  assumption  in- 
volves a  fallacy  which  may  pro- 
duce such  disastrous  effects  if  it 
is  acted  on  with  regard  to  the 
Church,  that  it  is  most  important 
to  have  it  cleared  up.  It  is  true 
that  the  interests  and  aims  of  the 
newly  enfranchised  classes  will  be 
decisively  impressed  upon  the 
course  of  future  legislation ;  but 
it  may  well  be  found  that  their 
influence,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  institution  now  in  question, 
will  not  be  revolutionary  but  con- 
servative. The  lower-middle  class, 
whom  the  Reform  of  1832  called 
into  predominant  power,  has  been 
for  generations  the  stronghold  of 
Dissent ;  and  the  political  Dissenter, 
who  was  the  offspring  of  that  legis- 
lative epoch,  has  been  wholly  of 
their  ranks,  or  of  those  who  played 
up  to  them.  The  Puritans,  whose 
position  in  the  Church  was  made 
untenable  in  1662,  belonged  almost 
exclusively  to  that  class ;  and  the 


numerous  bodies  who  date  their 
existence  from  the  doctrinal  and 
disciplinary  differences  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  have  main- 
tained their  ground,  as  separate 
sects,  by  the  sympathy  of  the  class 
with  which  for  generations  they 
have  been  identified.  And  it  is 
not  only  from  tradition.  The  nar- 
row culture  and  education  of  that 
class  have  rendered  its  members 
peculiarly  receptive  of  Puritan 
and  sectarian  theology;  and  above 
all,  they  have  had  the  strong  bond 
of  union  supplied  by  the  ministra- 
tions of  preachers  of  their  own 
class,  entering  into  all  their  sym- 
pathies and  sharing  all  their  pre- 
judices. 

Class  feelings,  class  culture,  and 
class  prejudices  have  been  the  very 
mainstay  of  Dissent.  The  Church 
has  represented  wider  culture,  and 
her  ministers  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
drawn  from  the  upper  and  upper- 
middle  classes.  The  lower-middle 
class  has  been  the  stronghold  of 
political  dissent, — the  very  class 
which  the  Reform  of  1832  placed 
in  predominant  political  power, 
and  that  of  1885  has  effectually 
supplanted. 

Now,  there  was  no  direction  in 
which  the  class  interests  and  feel- 
ings of  the  dominant  electorate  of 
1832-67  made  itself  more  unmis- 
takably felt  than  against  the 
Church.  The  leading  idea  of  all 
the  legislation  of  that  period  was 
to  take  away  all  privileges  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  pre- 
viously dominant  upper  classes,  by 
sharing  them  among  those  on  whom 
political  power  had  then  devolved. 
And  no  institution  has  been  more 
persistently  attacked  since  1832 
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than  the  Church  ;  chiefly  from  the 
belief  that  it  had  become  the  appan- 
age of  the  upper  classes,  and  its 
ministers  belonged  to  a  higher 
stratum  than  that  from  which  those 
of  Dissenting  congregations  were 
drawn.  The  crowning  effort  of 
this  motive  force  was  the  Dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church  ; 
which  virtually,  if  not  technically, 
was  the  last  work  of  the  electorate 
of  1832-67.  It  was  anticipated  on 
all  hands  that  a  similar  fate  was 
in  store  for  the  Church  of  England, 
in,  at  least,  a  few  years  or  months. 
But  it  is  a  remarkable  and  signifi- 
cant fact,  that  the  result  of  the 
widening  of  the  franchise,  even  in 
its  partial  extension  to  boroughs 
in  1867,  has  been  quite  opposite 
to  that  which  was  expected. 

The  Church  of  England  has  not 
been  disestablished  by  the  partially 
reformed  electorate — and  more,  no 
serious  attempt  has  been  made  in 
any  such  direction.  While  it  is 
generally  felt  that  the  cause  of 
Disestablishment  has  not  progress- 
ed in  the  interval,  but  has  per- 
ceptibly and  unquestionably  gone 
back. 

More  causes  than  one  may  be  as- 
signed for  this ;  but  the  chief  we 
believe  to  be  that  the  stronghold 
of  Dissent  was  the  class  which  1832 
placed  in  power  ;  and  the  class  par- 
tially put  in  their  place  in  1867, 
and  wholly  preponderating  hence- 
forth, has  totally  different  feelings 
and  aims  on  the  subject.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  latterly  the  attempts 
at  fancy  legislation  for  the  Church, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  ingenious 
balloons  sent  up  to  see  which  way 
the  wind  blows,  have  all  gone 
in  the  direction  of  reform  rather 
than  that  of  Disestablishment.  And 
the  feeling  of  the  extended  electorate 
may  very  well  prove  to  be  that 
their  interests  will  be  best  served, 
not  by  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Church,  but  by  its  reform ;  and 


thus  the  opinion  which  we  hazarded 
will  be  confirmed,  that  its  tendency 
will  be  found  not  more  revolu- 
tionary, but  more  truly  conserva- 
tive than  its  predecessor's. 

For  any  one  who  has  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  average  work- 
ing man  must  be  aware  that  many 
of  the  motives  which  chiefly  actu- 
ate the  class  immediately  above 
him,  especially  in  such  a  matter  as 
the  Church,  are  wholly  inoperative 
with  him. 

Dissent,  as  such,  has  little  or  no 
hold  upon  him.  To  him  no  Puri- 
tan instincts  or  prejudices  have 
been  handed  down ;  no  class  in- 
terests of  sectarian  bodies  have 
become  honourable  traditions.  Dif- 
ferences of  doctrine  are  matters  of 
pure  indifference  to  him ;  and  he 
is  entirely  free  from  the  aversion 
and  jealousy  with  which  the  Dis- 
senter views  what  he  considers 
the  privileged  position  given  by 
the  status  of  the  Church  to  the 
minister  of  a  class  above  himself. 
The  working  man  is  quite  above 
this  feeling ;  indeed  his  desires  all 
point  the  other  way. 

No  one  recognises  more  clearly 
and  intuitively  the  possession  of 
that  culture  and  good  breeding 
which  make  a  man  a  gentleman ; 
no  one  values  it  more,  or  will  more 
cheerfully  and  honestly  accept  the 
hand  of  good-fellowship  held  out 
by  one  who  is  a  gentleman  indeed, 
or  follow  his  leading  more  readily, 
if  he  finds  that  such  a  one  goes 
straight  and  means  well  to  him 
and  his.  The  petty  feeling  which 
has  been  so  powerful  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  that  would  disestablish 
the  Church  only  to  lower  the 
social  status  of  the  parson,  will 
find  no  support  from  him.  He 
knows  a  gentleman  at  once,  and 
v/ould  much  rather  follow  his 
leading  than  that  of  any  one 
else.  There  is  nothing  more  easy 
and  friendly  than  the  intercourse 
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of  one  who  is  a  gentleman  indeed 
with  the  working  classes.  It  is 
your  underbred  man  who  gives 
himself  airs  and  stands  on  his 
dignity  ;  and  that  is  what  Hodge 
cannot  stand  and  won't  put  up 
with.  So  far  from  harbouring  any 
class  antipathy  against  the  gentry, 
he  knows  that  as  a  rule  they  are 
his  friends  and  do  well  to  him, 
and  are  often  his  allies  against  his 
natural  enemies,  the  small  capi- 
talists and  petty  employers,  who 
work  him  hard  and  grind  him 
down,  and  make  much  more  of 
the  distance  between  them.  There- 
fore, if  he  can  be  made  to  feel  that 
the  Church  exists  for  his  good,  no 
mere  class  prejudices,  such  as  have 
been  so  potent  an  element  in 
Liberationist  forces  hitherto,  will 
operate  much  with  him.  If  the 
parson  is  a  man  of  culture  and 
breeding  he  will  gladly  have  him 
so,  and  will  prefer  to  be  visited 
and  helped  by  him,  rather  than 
by  any  other ;  and  he  will  know 
that  he  can  count  much  more 
certainly  upon  his  sympathy  and 
his  aid. 

But  will  he  be  convinced  that 
the  Church  and  her  clergy  do  exist 
for  his  good  ?  And  if  he  is  not  so 
convinced  now,  under  what  condi- 
tions can  he  be  made  to  feel  this  ? 
That  is  the  main  point,  and  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  see  how  some 
of  his  idiosyncrasies  bear  upon  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  perhaps  to 
state  that  the  agricultural  labourer 
or  ordinary  artisan  of  real  life  is 
as  unlike  the  Hodge  with  whom 
we  are  familiar  in  the  cartoons  of 
'  Punch,'  or  the  novels  of  writers 
who  hail  from  the  region  of  Bow 
Bells,  as  well  can  be. 

The  "  household-suffrager,"  if  we 
may  coin  the  term — the  ordinary 
labourer,  artisan,  or  mill-hand,  of 
whom  will  be  composed  the  major- 
ity henceforth  in  nearly  all  our 
constituencies — is  slow  of  speech, 


stolid  in  manner,  and  independent 
in  bearing.  Cautious  he  is  in  ex- 
pressing his  views,  for  he  is  keenly 
alive  to  ridicule,  and  fears  covert 
sarcasm  from  those  whose  ideas 
flow  more  quickly  than  his  own; 
but  for  whose  opinions,  if  they  are 
chiefly,  as  he  suspects,  the  fruit  of 
mere  "book-learning,"  he  has  in- 
wardly a  thinly  veiled  contempt. 
Gain  his  confidence,  and  penetrate 
his  crust  of  reticence,  you  will  find 
him  very  shrewd,  especially  in 
judging  character ;  keen  -  sighted, 
within  a  limited  range ;  very  re- 
tentive of  facts  that  have  come 
within  his  own  observation,  and  of 
impressions  that  have  once  made 
any  mark  upon  him.  He  has 
strong  class  feelings — none  more  so ; 
but  he  is  free  from  many  preju- 
dices which  beset  the  class  just 
above  him,  and  are  the  result  of 
the  half-education  in  which  the 
lower-middle  class  is  nurtured. 
Thus,  within  a  more  limited  range, 
his  judgment  is  often  clearer  than 
theirs,  and  he  is  capable  of  taking 
a  more  impartial  impression  of  new 
ideas.  For  it  is  your  half-educated 
man  who  thinks  he  knows  every- 
thing, and  has  cross-lights  of  his 
own  which  distort  anything  pre- 
sented new  to  his  vision. 

Touch  him  on  class  feelings  and 
interests,  and  he  is  as  obstinate 
and  tenacious  as  any  duke.  Rea- 
son with  him,  and  put  things 
fairly  before  him,  talk  in  plain 
straightforward  language  which 
he  can  understand,  and  does  not 
suspect  of  flummery, — you  will  find 
him  shrewd  and  fair  in  judgment. 

And  he  is  very  just,  as  far  as 
he  knows.  Prejudices  of  his  own 
he  may  have,  but  he  has  a  strong 
sense  of  justice  and  hatred  of  op- 
pression or  unfairness.  He  is 
strict  in  his  ideas  of  discipline, 
and  summary  in  judgment  on 
evil-doers.  It  may  be  indeed,  and 
often  is  the  case,  that  the  vices 
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of  the  rich  are  more  abhorrent  to 
him  than  those  of  the  poor ;  for 
the  latter  to  him  are  natural,  and 
the  fruit  of  the  human  infirmity 
which  he  recognises  in  all — while 
the  former,  seeming  unnatural, 
strike  him  as  arguing  deliberate 
love  of  evil  for  its  own  sake.  He 
is  singularly  grateful  for  kindness, 
if  done  quietly  and  without  osten- 
tation, and  seldom  forgets  an  in- 
jury. His  views  on  all  points  are 
intensely  practical  and  realistic, 
and  for  all  theories  and  theorists 
he  has  a  sublime  and  ineradicable 
contempt. 

From  this  summary  of  his  char- 
acter, we  may  forecast  with  tol- 
erable accuracy  the  attitude  in 
which  he  will  view  the  question 
of  the  Church,  and  the  aspirations 
which  he  will  silently  but  surely 
impress  upon  his  representatives  in 
the  councils  of  the  State.  Many  of 
the  questions  which  have  hitherto 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church 
and  the  State  he  will  brush  away 
with  a  total  disregard  to  their  exist- 
ence. Minor  doctrinal  differences, 
over  many  of  which  the  £10 
householder  will  work  himself  into 
a  white  heat,  and  on  which  your 
grocer  or  clerk,  fed  carefully  on 
the  narrowest  pabulum  of  Dissent- 
ing tracts,  thinks  himself  qualified 
to  express  an  opinion  as  infallible 
as  any  pope, — these  to  the  house- 
hold-suffrager,  for  the  most  part, 
will  be  matters  of  absolute  in- 
difference. The  disputes  of  High 
and  Low  Church,  the  rival  claims 
of  apostolical  succession  or  inward 
illumination,  are  to  him  mere 
battles  of  kites  and  crows.  He 
is  to  be  reached  more  by  the  emo- 
tions than  by  arguments  ;  and  the 
High  and  Dry,  or  the  Low  and 
Slow,  .fail  to  touch  him  at  all 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Ritualist 
on  the  one  side  or  the  Ranter  on 
the  other. 

But   between   these,    so   far   as 


their  doctrine  is  concerned,  he  has 
no  particular  preference.  The  high 
sacramentarian  who  devotes  his 
life,  like  Father  Lowder,  to  work 
among  the  poor,  can  fill  his  church 
quite  as  readily  as  the  ranting 
preacher  at  Little  Bethel,  or  even 
more  so.  For  of  the  two,  if  he 
can  be  got  to  go  to  any  place  of 
worship,  he  prefers  a  gentleman 
to  speak  to  him ;  and  he  likes  a 
hearty  service,  all  the  more  if  it 
is  bright  with  plenty  of  singing, 
and  a  decorated  church.  For  the 
Salvation  Army  the  respectable 
working  man  has  a  deep-rooted 
distrust  and  dislike. 

But  can  he  be  got  to  any  place 
of  worship  1  That  is  indeed,  seem- 
ingly, the  great  difficulty  :  but  his 
character  will  let  us  know  where 
the  difficulty  lies,  and  what  is  the 
remedy.  The  difficulty  is  not  doc- 
trinal. You  will  find  working  men 
in  crowds  at  high  ritualistic  ser- 
vices ;  sparsely  in  the  Dissenting 
chapels ;  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence from  churches  with  a  low 
ritual,  where  the  doctrines  preached 
approach  most  nearly  to  those  of 
Dissent.  Nor  is  it  wholly  that  he 
objects  to  the  Church  service.  It 
is  above  him  until  he  is  used  to 
it,  and  does  not  touch  him  like 
a  simple  sermon,  or  prayers  which 
he  has  not  to  follow  by  book.  But 
this  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
when  we  remember  that  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  are  the  pro- 
duct of  many  centuries  of  growth, 
and  reflect  the  devotional  thoughts 
to  which  men  were  educated  and 
trained  for  generations  of  Christian 
culture  and  experience. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark 
that  the  descendants  of  Dissenters 
in  the  third  generation  are  found 
to  join  the  Church,  because  their 
trained  and  educated  feelings  of 
devotion  are  found  to  assimilate 
with  her  services.  Ruder  genera- 
tions require  simpler  food  ;  and  if 
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the  working  man  cares  little  for 
the  services  of  the  Church,  it  is 
simply  because  he  has  not  been 
trained  to  them.  Give  him  simple 
and  stirring  addresses,  and  don't 
require  him  to  turn  over  a  Prayer- 
book  with  which  he  does  not  read- 
ily become  familiarised,  and  he  will 
listen  to  the  prayers  of  the  Church 
and  the  preaching  of  her  minis- 
ters with  quite  as  great  readiness 
as  to  the  services  of  any  other 
body. 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  the 
deep  and  inveterate  class  feelings  to 
which  we  have  alluded  will  never 
let  him  do, — and  that  is,  to  wor- 
ship in  a  place  which  he  thinks 
belongs  to  his  betters,  and  where 
he  does  not  feel  himself  welcome 
and  at  home.  We  do  not  pay  half 
enough  regard  to  this  strong  feel- 
ing, which  is,  at  the  bottom, 
mainly  a  sense  of  self-respect. 
If  the  working  man  goes  to  a 
church,  and  finds  the  great  majority 
of  the  seats  claimed  by  better- 
dressed  people,  and  he  is  himself 
cold-shouldered  into  side-aisles  and 
dark  corners,  he  will  never  go  near 
it  again.  The  pew  system,  where- 
by the  best  seats  are  reserved  for 
the  squire,  and  the  gentry,  and  the 
rich  tradesmen;  and  even  the  small 
grocer,  whom  he  feels  to  be  little 
better  than  himself,  has  his  own 
seat  allotted,  and  glares  at  him  in 
speechless  wrath  if  he  ventures  to 
drop  humbly  into  an  unoccupied 
sitting  in  a  corner  of  it,  —  this 
wretched  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  parishioners,  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  Puri- 
tan times,  has  more  to  do  with  the 
absence  of  the  working  man  from 
church  than  anything  else.  It  is 
not  due  to  any  feeling  of  dissent 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
or  repugnance  to  her  worship.  The 
first  is  a  matter  of  comparative  un- 
importance to  him — the  other  is  a 
question  of  habit  and  education ; 


and  neither  presents  any  insuper- 
able difficulty  in  the  way  of  his 
adhesion  and  support. 

But  there  is  another  factor  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  deter- 
mining his  attitude,  which,  there- 
fore, we  must  by  no  means  leave 
out  of  sight.  That  is,  the  strong 
feeling  with  which  he  regards  social 
questions. 

Not  that  he  is,  as  a  rule,  what 
we  generally  call  a  socialist.  He 
is  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  a 
compulsory  redistribution  of  prop- 
erty, when  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry 
have  nothing  in  their  pockets, 
might  be  all  very  well ;  but  it 
would  certainly  be  followed  by 
another  as  compulsory  redistribu- 
tion some  years  later,  when  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry,  if  they  were 
saving  and  industrious  men,  might 
have  a  good  deal  to  lose.  The 
Utopia  of  foreign  socialists  is  to 
him  a  foolish  dream  of  a  few  vis- 
ionary theorists  who  presumably 
have  views  of  their  own  upon  his 
pockets. 

But  in  any  practically  social 
question — any  reform  or  regula- 
tion or  well-meant  effort  that  tends 
to  make  the  life  of  the  majority 
better  and  happier,  and  to  add  to 
the  sum  of  human  comfort  and 
enjoyment, — in  these  he  is  keenly 
and  intensely  interested.  The  doc- 
trinal differences  of  sects  are  to 
him  childish  wrangles  beside  any 
real  and  practical  effort  to  amelior- 
ate his  life  and  home,  and  remedy 
the  glaring  inequalities  and  hard- 
ships of  modern  social  existence, 
which  he  bears  with  singular  mod- 
eration and  stoicism,  but  feels  deep- 
ly nevertheless. 

And  here  we  see  a  most  marked 
augury  for  the  future,  and  a  clear 
indication  of  our  own  line  of  con- 
duct. The  personal  influence  of  the 
Church,  her  clergy  and  their  fam- 
ilies, in  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  and  the 
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many  works  of  practical  benefi- 
cence in  all  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  population  has  not  out- 
grown the  sphere  of  her  influence, 
have  been,  and  will  be  still  more, 
the  great  secret  of  her  continued 
stability.  The  labours  of  the  clergy 
in  educating  the  children  of  the 
poor,  relieving  the  sick  and  des- 
titute, and  doing  practical  good 
in  cottage  homes,  will  be  ever 
gratefully  remembered,  and  can- 
not fail  to  tell  in  the  hour  of 
trial. 

The  weakness  of  the  Church  in 
towns  arises  from  the  fact  of  the 
sudden  flow  of  population  into  all 
centres  of  trade  and  manufacture 
having  outgrown  this  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  Church's  ministers, 
and  the  sphere  of  their  practical 
beneficence.  Wherever,  in  the 
lowest,  most  godless  districts,  the 
clergyman  can  find  his  way  into  a 
working  man's  home  to  do  some 
good  or  show  some  sympathy  in 
sickness  or  distress,  there  he  will 
find  a  hearty  welcome,  and  meet 
with  manly  respect. 

The  real  secret  of  the  success  of 
ritualistic  clergy,  such  as  Father 
Lowder,  to  whom  we  have  alluded, 
has  been  the  unstinted  self-devotion 
with  which  they  have  gone  about 
among  the  working  poor,  to  do 
them  good.  The  strength  of  in- 
fidel lecturers,  or  would-be  Posi- 
tive philosophers,  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  disseminate  their 
doctrines  among  our  artisans,  has 
been  the  way  in  which  they  have 
represented  religion  as  dealing 
wholly  with  another  world,  and 
addressed  themselves  to  the  (soi- 
disant)  enthusiasm  of  humanity, 
and  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of 
men  in  this  life.  It  may  be  said, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
the  voter  of  the  future  is  at  the 
disposition  of  that  Church  or  creed 
or  party  which  shall  prove  to  him 
that  they  mean  the  best  by,  and 


can  do  the  best  for,  the  social  and 
practical  amelioration  of  human 
life.  And  therein  lies  the  solution 
of  many  questions  of  our  future 
national  progress. 

If,  then,  we  are  right  in  our 
forecast  that  the  feelings,  aims, 
and  instincts  of  the  class  which 
will  form  the  numerical  majority 
in  the  constituencies  henceforth, 
will  make  themselves  felt  in  all 
future  legislation,  and  in  the  regu- 
lation of  all  our  public  institutions, 
we  may  foretell  with  some  accu-' 
racy  what  will  be  the  effect  of  our 
last  electoral  reform  upon  the 
Church.  We  may  expect  fewer 
of  the  doctrinal  dissensions  which 
have  rent  the  Church  and  crippled 
her  usefulness  hitherto.  The  house- 
hold-suffrager  is  much  too  fair  in 
judgment,  and  views  speculative 
questions  with  far  too  great  in- 
difference, to  allow  such  matters 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church 
henceforth,  if  it  is  to  be  a  national 
institution  still.  As  certainly  he 
will  not  endure  that  the  Church's 
pay  shall  be  drawn  if  the  Church's 
work  is  done  negligently,  or  that 
drones  and  incapables  shall  shelter 
themselves  behind  a  doctrinal  or- 
thodoxy, or  a  strict  conformity  to 
popular  prejudice  in  ritual.  He 
will  be  summary  in  judgment 
upon  incompetence  and  neglect 
of  duty,  and  require  that  a  fair 
day's  work  shall  be  done  for  a 
fair  day's  wage ;  and  that,  if  the 
labourer  is  to  have  his  hire,  he 
must  show  that  he  first  earns  it. 
Probably  the  whole  question  of  the 
tenure  of  clerical  offices  will  have 
to  undergo  a  searching  revision. 
The  anomalies  of  clerical  pay,  the 
abuses  of  patronage,  the  inequali- 
ties of  preferments,  and  the  dead- 
lock of  discipline  in  the  Church, — 
all  these  are  anomalies  and  blem- 
ishes which  will  strike  the  new 
voter  much  more  forcibly  than  the 
more  educated  classes,  who  see  them 
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as  things  of  historical  growth  ;  and 
his  innate  sense  of  fairness  and 
summary  sense  of  justice  will 
never  tolerate  these  when  he  be- 
comes alive  to  them. 

But  all  this  points,  not  in  the 
direction  of  Disestablishment,  but 
of  Church  reform ;  and  it  may 
very  probably  be  found,  as  we  said 
at  the  outset,  that  the  influence  of 
the  democracy  upon  the  Church 
will  be  more  truly  conservative 
than  that  of  the  class  which  is  now 
supplanted  ;  and  not  revolutionary, 
though  it  may  ensure  some  sweep- 
ing and  much-needed  reforms. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
the  Radical  leaders  made  a  huge 
mistake  in  showing  their  hand 
against  the  Church  too  soon  ;  and 
with  the  ready  sensitiveness  to 
public  opinion  which  characterises 
them,  they  have  done  their  best  to 
draw  their  hand  back  and  cover  it 
up.  It  was  probably  a  mistake 
not  only  of  time  and  opportunity. 
It  was  a  misreading  of  the  wants 
and  feelings  of  the  working  class, 
which  never  will  disestablish  the 
Church,  save  by  a  gross  and  total 
misrepresentation  of  the  whole  case 
for  its  maintenance. 

In  one  respect  that  which  has 
been  a  reproach  to  the  Church  for 
the  last  fifty  years  will  now  be  a 
bulwark  of  strength  to  her.  The 
social  position  of  the  clergy,  which 
has  brought  their  influence  to  bear 
upon  social  questions,  and  placed 
them  in  close  relation  to  all  the 
social  interests  of  the  various 
classes  of  the  English  people,  — 
their  traditions  and  instincts, 
which  have  led  them  to  mix  in  all 
departments  of  social  life,  and  take 
a  lead  in  all  social  movements, — 
these  have  been  a  reproach  in  the 
minds  and  in  the  mouths  of  the 
dominant  electorate  of  1832-67, 
whose  Puritan  traditions  and  sec- 
tarian antipathies  have  led  them 
to  denounce  the  clergy  as  worldly 
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and  secular  compared  with  their 
own  accepted  type  of  the  minis- 
terial character. 

With  the  new  electorate  that 
very  social  status,  the  social  tra- 
ditions, and  interest  in  all  social 
questions  which  distinguish  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
will  be  their  very  highest  recom- 
mendation. A  clergy  that  will 
mix  freely  among  the  people  to  do 
them  good,  will  interest  themselves 
in  all  measures  of  practical  and 
social  utility,  will  be  active  in  the 
cause  of  education  and  the  relief  of 
the  sick  and  needy,  and  bring  a 
practical  Christianity  to  bear  upon 
the  problems  and  necessities  of 
modern  life, — this  is  the  clergy  that 
the  coming  democracy  will  have, 
if  it  has  any.  But  this  is  the  very 
type  to  which  the  clergy  of  the 
National  Church  approach  more 
nearly  than  any  other.  And  the 
work  is  such  as,  by  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  order,  their  national 
position,  and  the  unrivalled  facili- 
ties of  intercourse  among  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men  which  they 
enjoy,  our  clergy  are  fitted  to  dis- 
charge in  a  way  in  which  none 
other  are. 

The  old-fashioned  country  parish 
priest,  who  was  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  could  meet  on  equal 
terms  the  magnates  of  the  coun- 
ty, yet  moved  freely  and  unos- 
tentatiously in  the  little  world  of 
Hodge's  daily  life ;  dispensed  jus- 
tice tempered  with  mercy  at  the 
petty  sessions,  and  took  the  chair 
at  the  Board  of  Guardians ;  farmed 
a  little,  and  perhaps  shot  or  fished 
a  little ;  looked  after  his  schools, 
and  taught  a  simple  and  manly 
Christianity  from  the  pulpit, — this 
was  a  type  in  which  Hodge  had 
thorough  confidence,  and  whom  he 
would  never  attempt  to  disturb  : 
for  he  knew  by  long  experience 
that  he  was  the  very  best  friend 
that  his  class  ever  had.  And 
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though  that  type  of  priest  is  fast 
being  improved  from  off  the  face 
of  English  society,  yet  the  tradi- 
tions which  it  has  left  behind  are 
not  wholly  lost.  The  sons  and 
grandsons  of  Hodge,  who  have 
drifted  into  the  dark  alleys  and 
low  purlieus  of  large  towns,  still 
find,  when  in  sickness  or  poverty 
or  distress  the  clergy  seek  them 
out,  that  they  have  no  better 
friends  after  all.  And  the  black 
shadow  of  discontent  that  settles 
-down  over  them  in  the  squalid 
dens  where  they  congregate,  in 
numbers  that  the  Church's  exten- 
sion has  not  yet  overtaken,  will 
break  and  brighten  into  respect 
and  grateful  support,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  a  wise  and  timely  re- 
distribution of  the  Church's  rev- 
enues and  boundaries  can  be  made, 
to  bring  clerical  energy  and  influ- 
ence from  the  little  villages  where 
it  is  now  half  wasted  on  a  dwin- 
dling population,  to  bear  upon  the 
fast  -  increasing  multitudes  of  our 
towns,  and  neutralise  the  misery 
and  vice  and  discontent  that  are 


the  real  and  growing  dangers  of 
modern  society. 

But  all  this  points  to  Reform, 
not  Disestablishment.  That  alter- 
native, indeed,  may  be  in  store  for 
us,  and  come  with  startling  rapid- 
ity (for  events  move  very  quickly 
in  a  democracy),  unless  the  anom- 
alies and  abuses  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Church  can  be  remedied, 
and  her  great  powers  and  vast 
revenues  turned  to  the  best  uses 
and  real  requirements  of  the  age, 
by  some  measures  of  prudent  and 
timely  reform,  on  sound  Church 
principles.  But  if  such  reforms 
can  be  wisely  carried  out,  they 
may  give  the  Church  a  hold  upon 
the  new  electorate  that  will  never 
be  shaken  off.  And  through  all  fluc- 
tuations and  vicissitudes  of  State 
that  may  be  in  store  for  us,  and 
amid  all  oscillations  of  the  balance 
of  constitutional  power,  the  Church 
may  be  preserved  as  the  Church  of 
the  Christian  English  nation,  what- 
ever form  of  secular  government 
may  be  shaped  by  the  coming 
democracy. 


THE   CHURCH    OF   SCOTLAND. 


What  we  have  said  regarding 
the  Church  of  England  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  Presby- 
terian Establishment  in  Scotland. 
There,  too,  we  have  a  popular 
Church  enjoying  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
population;  a  Church  that  has  been 
ever  ready  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  spirit  and  feelings  of  the  times  ; 
a  working  Church,  that,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  even  its  opponents,  has 
always  exercised  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  the  national  life, — 
threatened  with  Disestablishment 
and  Disendowment.  The  attack 
upon  both  Churches  springs  from 
the  same  source ;  the  defence  of 
both  rests  upon  the  same  broad 


and  intelligible  grounds ;  and  the 
fall  of  the  one  must  necessarily 
determine  the  existence  of  the 
other.  As  at  present  the  Church 
of  Scotland  is  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  attack — an  outwork  which 
must  be  carried  before  the  enemy 
throw  themselves  against  the  main 
citadel — it  is  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  regarding  the  attitude 
which  the  Liberationists  in  Scot- 
land have  taken  up  towards  the 
Kirk,  the  arguments  which  they 
are  putting  forward,  and  the  tactics 
which  they  are  employing  to  force 
their  cause  upon  the  country  as  a 
legitimate  political  issue. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  his- 
tory  of   Scottish  Presbyterianism 
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in  its  struggles  for  State  recog- 
nition must  marvel  how  the  prin- 
ciples of  Voluntaryism  and  of  the 
liberation  of  religion  from  State 
control  could  ever  have  taken  root 
among  any  of  its  sections.  If 
there  was  one  sentiment  of  civil 
polity  to  which  the  founders  and 
fathers  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  clung 
more  than  another,  it  was  the 
union  of  Church  and  State.  Simple 
toleration  for  their  creed — even 
were  it  accompanied  with  the 
fullest  political  and  ecclesiastical 
freedom — was  not  enough  for  them ; 
they  required  Presby  terianism  to  be 
maintained  as  tJie  religion  of  the 
State.  To  them  the  idea  of  a 
minister  being  dependent  upon  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  his  flock 
would  have  been  inconceivably 
repugnant,  as  compelling  him  to 
"  make  traffic  of  the  Word,"  to 
frame  his  admonitions  not  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  his  hearers, 
but  to  flatter  their  likings.  From 
the  days  of  Knox  down  to  the  Dis- 
ruption, it  was  held  to  be  essential 
for  the  utility  of  a  minister  that  he 
should  not  be  dependent  upon  the 
caprice  or  prejudice  of  his  congre- 
gation, but  should  hold  a  position 
which  would  entitle  him  to  exercise 
an  authoritative  ministry  without 
incurring  the  risk  of  injuring  his 
livelihood  by  either  frankness  of 
speech  or  firmness  of  discipline. 
This  privilege,  prevented  as  it  was, 
by  the  balance  which  the  Presby- 
terian system  of  Church  govern- 
ment maintains,  from  assuming  the 
form  of  priestly  tyranny,  secured 
for  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  a 
respect  and  attachment  by  means 
of  which  the  Establishment  laid  a 
firm  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the 
people.  The  shrewd  character  of 
the  Scotch  people  is  readily  able 
to  discriminate  between  the  minis- 
trations of  the  independent  priest 
and  of  the  hired  Levite  ;  and  it  is 
not  less  in  keeping  with  the  fru- 


gality of  his  character  that  he  should 
prefer  to  have  a  Church  supported 
for  him,  so  long  as  its  doctrines  are 
in  general  accordance  with  his 
views,  to  upholding  one  at  its  own 
direct  cost. 

In  all  the  secessions  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  the  bodies  that 
are  now  attacking  its  position, 
neither  the  Voluntary  sentiment 
nor  a  desire  for  separation  from  the 
State  had  any  place.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  seceding  bodies  have  all 
accepted  Voluntary  support  as  the 
only  alternative  to  their  extinction ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Free  Church, 
so  far  from  seeking  to  separate 
from  the  State,  it  was  only  when, 
after  a  very  protracted  struggle, 
it  failed  to  bend  the  State  to  its 
own  views,  that  the  Free  Church 
party  reluctantly  withdrew  from 
the  connection.  When  the  protes- 
tations, the  prayers,  and  even  the 
tears  which  the  idea  of  separating 
from  the  Church  of  their  country 
wrung  from  Chalmers,  Candlish, 
Gordon,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Disruption  movement,  are  remem- 
bered, we  can  realise  the  deteriora- 
tion that  Dissenting  Presbyterian- 
ism  has  undergone,  when  we  now 
find  Messrs  Rainy,  Hutton,  and 
Cairns — we  are  ashamed  to  have  to 
put  such  names  in  so  close  prox- 
imity with  those  of  their  illustrious 
predecessors — calmly  proposing  to 
have  the  same  Church  kicked  aside 
like  an  old  shoe.  Let  us  see  how 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  Scot- 
tish Dissenters  have  taken  up  an 
attitude  alien  to  their  original  prin- 
ciples, and  unworthy  of  themselves 
as  Christian  denominations. 

The  late  Dean  of  Westminster, 
speaking  of  the  National  Church 
of  Scotland  and  its  Presbyterian 
Dissenters,  once  declared  that, 
"Theirs  is  a  uniformity  which 
Rome  might  have  enjoined,  and 
which  Lambeth  might  envy." 
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Teaching  the  same  doctrine  as  the 
Established  Church,  and  following 
the  same  order  of  Church  govern- 
ment, the  Presbyterian  Dissenters 
might  have  taken  a  just  pride  in 
regarding  their  Churches  as  a  vol- 
untary and  valuable  supplement 
to  the  work  of  the  Establishment, 
and  have  looked  forward  with 
Christian  hope  to  a  time  when, 
petty  differences  in  polity  having 
been  forgotten,  they  might  once 
more  unite  on  a  common  basis  of 
creed  and  nationality.  Union 
rather  than  schism  ought  to  be 
the  aim  of  every  Christian  de- 
nomination ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  gain  to  the  world 
from  the  division  of  creeds  has 
not  been  more  than  neutralised 
by  the  rancour  and  rivalry  which 
denominational  emulation  has  in- 
fused into  Christianity.  The  as- 
surance that  separation  from  the 
State  will  remove  the  only  barrier 
to  a  general  union  of  all  the  Pres- 
byterian bodies  is  the  only  suasive 
argument  that  the  advocates  of 
Disestablishment  have  to  offer,  and 
it  is  one  that,  according  to  their 
own  showing,  does  not  deserve 
consideration.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  Free  Church  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  body  quar- 
relled over  a  common  basis  of 
agreement,  presenting  the  truly 
Irish  spectacle  of  two  Christian 
Churches 

"  Fighting  like  devils  for  conciliation, 
And  hating  each  other  for  the  love  of 
God." 

The  result,  when  all  had  been  done 
that  could  be  done,  was,  that  the 
breach  between  the  two  remained 
somewhat  wider  than  before.  The 
idea  that  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  will  do 
aught  to  contribute  to  Presbyterian 
unity,  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
entertained  by  any  one  who  knows 
the  temper  of  those  who  sway  the 
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views    of   the  Dissenting  denomi- 
nations. 

It  is  of  importance  at  this  time 
that  we  should  explain  how  prin- 
ciples so  alien  to  Presbyterian  feel- 
ing as  those  of  the  Liberation 
Society  came  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Scottish  Dissenters,  and  on  what 
grounds  they  have  been  put  so 
prominently  forward  at  the  present 
elections.  For  many  years  the 
agitation  carried  on  by  the  Libera- 
tion Society  met  with  no  response' 
from  Scottish  Dissenters.  The 
only  denomination  which  took  any 
interest  in  its  efforts  was  the  Inde- 
pendents or  Congregationalists,  and 
such  support  as  they  awarded  to 
it  was  given  rather  out  of  sympathy 
for  their  brethren  in  England  than 
because  the  Church  of  Scotland 
as  a  State  institution  was  felt 
by  them  to  be  a  grievance.  The 
Presbyterian  Dissenters  distrusted 
the  Liberation  movement.  The 
Free  Church  had  started  in 
1843  as  opposed  on  principle 
to  the  Voluntary  system.  The 
United  Presbyterians  felt  very 
doubtful  about  the  character  of 
the  agitation.  The  U.P.  Church, 
however,  has  always  been  most 
keenly  political  of  all  Scottish 
denominations,  and  has  generally 
identified  itself  more  or  less 
with  Radical  aims.  The  United 
Presbyterians  were  brought  into 
closer  rivalry  with  the  Congre- 
gationalists than  any  other  of  the 
Scottish  denominations ;  a  display 
of  zeal  and  activity  became  neces- 
sary, and  a  somewhat  limping  reli- 
gion had  to  be  propped  up  on  polit- 
ical crutches.  United  Presbyte- 
riariism  was  not  flourishing  on  the 
Voluntary  system ;  and  that  to 
its  leaders  was  a  good  enough 
reason  why  all  competing  sects 
should  be  reduced  to  the  same 
uncertain  means  of  subsistence. 
Once  the  Radical  candidate  had 
discovered  that  a  denunciation  of 
3  K 
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the  union  of  Church  and  State  elic- 
ited a  response  from  Scottish  Dis- 
senters^ the  topic  naturally  became 
a  prominent  part  of  his  stock-in- 
trade  ;  and  he  lashed  the  grievance 
all  the  more  freely  that  he  knew 
there  was  no  chance  of  his  being 
called  upon  to  give  practical  effect 
to  his  separatist  proposals.  It  thus 
came  to  be  understood,  that  in  a 
few  of  the  Scottish  constituencies 
where  Dissent  was  prevalent,  it 
might  help  a  Radical  or  Liberal 
candidate  to  play  the  rdle  of 
Liberationist ;  and  as  the  part 
was  not  likely  to  hurt  any  one, 
and  might  help  himself,  a  good 
deal  of  boisterous  language  about 
the  Church  was  spoken  and  ap- 
plauded ;  the  only  actual  gain, 
however,  being  to  the  English 
Liberationists,  who  could  draw 
from  such  speeches  the  picture  of 
Scotland  groaning  under  the  in- 
cubus of  an  Established  Church, 
as  a  means  of  giving  a  fillip  to 
their  subscribing  supporters.  We 
are  speaking  now  of  the  days  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  Disestab- 
lishment of  the  Irish  Church,  when 
Presbyterian  Dissenters  began  to 
cherish  a  faint  hope  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone might  not  improbably  play 
for  them  the  same  game  as  he  had 
played  for  the  Romish  priesthood 
in  Ireland.  The  Free  Church,  to 
its  honour,  still  held  aloof,  and 
stood  fast  by  the  disinterested 
policy  of  its  founders.  Under 
wiser  and  abler  leaders  it  would 
have  continued  to  maintain  the 
same  attitude.  But  the  Free 
Church  soon  found  that  the  Estab- 
lishment was  touching  it  in  its  most 
vulnerable  part.  The  abolition  of 
Patronage,  a  reform  wrought  out 
by  the  Established  Church  itself, 
abolished  also  the  reason  for  the 
existence  of  the  Free  Church  as  a 
separate  body.  That  this  was 
really  the  case  has  been  made 
manifest  not  more  by  the  restless 


spirit  which  the  Free  Church  has 
since  exhibited,  than  by  the  visible 
decline  of  its  resources  and  energy. 
Under  a  leader  like  Chalmers,  the 
Free  Church  would  have  joyfully 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  form- 
ing once  more  a  strong  and  united 
national  Establishment.  Guided  by 
Dr  Rainy,  it  naturally  enough  was 
driven  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
Union  with  the  United  Presby- 
terians became  an  imperative  ne- 
cessity, if  Presbyterian  Dissent 
was  to  be  saved  from  being  swept 
away  by  the  growing  popularity 
of  the  Established  Church.  But 
union  was  not  practicable :  the 
only  agreement  they  could  arrive 
at  was  an  agreement  to  go  on 
differing ;  and  each  body  went  its 
own  way,  with  probably  only  one 
feeling  in  common  —  a  misgiving 
that  the  new  hold  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  taking, 
in  consequence  of  the  abolition 
of  Patronage,  was  likely  to  have 
a  disastrous  influence  upon  their 
own  fortunes. 

Another  reform  on  the  part  of 
the  Established  Church  accentu- 
ated the  active  jealousy  which  the 
abolition  of  Patronage  had  aroused 
among  Dissenters.  Dissenting  min- 
isters, who  were  able  to  satisfy  the 
Church  regarding  their  education 
and  ministerial  status,  were  ac- 
cepted as  clergy,  and  the  restric- 
tions were  removed  which  had  pre- 
vented divinity  students  of  other 
denominations  from  entering  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  except  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  training  they 
had  already  undergone.  This  re- 
laxation was  so  largely  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  both  by  ministers  and 
students,  that  the  Voluntary  sys- 
tem suffered  no  small  discredit. 
Clergymen  who  had  worked  with 
success  in  the  Dissenting  Churches 
applied  in  considerable  numbers  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Established 
Church,  through  disgust  at  the 
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treatment  they  had  undergone 
under  the  Voluntary  system.  This 
was  a  source  of  mortification  both 
to  Free  Churchmen  and  United 
Presbyterians ;  and  though  they 
could  not  agree  upon  a  union  in 
the  bonds  of  Christian  amity,  they 
managed  to  combine  against  a 
Church  of  whose  progress  and  in- 
creasing prosperity  they  stood  in 
common  dread. 

It  was  not  without  a  severe 
internal  struggle  that  the  Free 
Church  surrendered  itself  to  Lib- 
erationist  principles  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr  Rainy,  who  is  the 
principal  of  its  Edinburgh  Divinity 
Hall.  A  large  and  influential 
body  of  its  ministers  and  laymen 
stoutly  opposed,  and  still  oppose, 
the  political  attitude  which  the 
majority  were  led  to  take  up.  The 
Highlands,  which  in  Disruption 
times  were  the  great  stronghold  of 
Free  Church  principles,  were  al- 
most unanimously  opposed  to  Dis- 
establishment. Many  prominent 
Free  Churchmen,  both  Liberal  and 
Conservative,  foresaw  that  by  lend- 
ing itself  to  play  the  game  of  the 
English  sectaries  and  secularists, 
the  Free  Church  would  forfeit  the 
hold  which  it  had  on  the  Christian 
feeling  of  the  country.  Others, 
who  viewed  the  course  that  it  was 
taking  from  a  standpoint  of  pru- 
dence rather  than  of  principle,  had 
no  difficulty  in  discerning  that  a 
serious  blunder  had  been  com- 
mitted. If  the  Church  of  Scotland 
were  to  be  disestablished,  there 
would  be  no  raison  d'etre  of  a 
Free  Church ;  the  claim  to  sup- 
port which  it  now  boasts,  on  the 
ground  of  being  untrammelled  by 
connection  with  the  State,  would 
cease  to  have  any  meaning ;  and 
it  would  with  difficulty  maintain 
its  ground  against  the  energy  and 
resources  which  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  even  if  disestablished, 
would  be  able  to  bring  to  bear 
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upon  its  work.  In  short,  even  in 
the  opinion  of  many  of  its  own 
supporters,  the  Free  Church  has 
lost  more  in  character  and  credit 
by  committing  itself  to  the  cause 
of  Disestablishment  than  can  be 
recouped  to  it  by  even  the  most 
complete  attainment  of  its  aims. 

But  the  Scottish  Liberationists 
have  not  been  wholly  to  bla*ne 
for  the  position  in  which  they 
have  been  placed  at  the  present 
moment.  They  have  been  made 
the  tools  of  their  political  allies,  as 
they  have  now  to  their  mortifica- 
tion discovered.  When  Mr  Glad- 
stone began  his  canvass  for  Mid- 
Lothian,  the  Scottish  Liberationists 
approached  him  in  the  hope  that 
the  destroyer  of  the  Irish  Church 
would  be  prepared  to  sympathise 
with  their  grievances.  Nor  were 
they  disappointed.  He  held  a  pri- 
vate meeting  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Disestablishment  movement ; 
and  that  they  received  no  discour- 
agement from  him  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  their  efforts 
were  from  that  time  redoubled. 
More  than  that,  we  have  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  had  not 
Mr  Gladstone  been  warned  that 
any  direct  adhesion  to  Disestab- 
lishment would  alienate  from  his 
party  the  support  of  Liberal  Church- 
men, the  Church  question  would 
have  occupied  a  much  more  prom- 
inent place  in  the  last  election  cam- 
paign for  Mid- Lothian.  But  then 
and  since,  all  Mr  Gladstone's  am- 
biguous utterances  have  been  in- 
tended to  convey  to  the  Scottish 
Liberationists  the  impression  that 
he  is  with  them  in  heart  and  sym- 
pathy. What  he  has  constantly 
told  them  is — Give  us  a  majority 
of  electors  in  favour  of  Disestab- 
lishment, and  trust  us  to  do  the 
business  for  you ;  but  now  that 
the  agitators  think  they  can  mus- 
ter such  a  majority,  Mr  Gladstone 
shrinks  back  in  alarm,  and  tells 
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them  they  must  not  break  up  the 
Liberal  party,  but  must  wait  for 
a  moro  convenient  season  before 
pressing  their  aims. 

Mr  Gladstone,  although  he  must 
have  known  that  no  credit  would 
be  attached  to  his  assertion,  has 
charged  the  Tory  party  with  in- 
troducing the  subject  of  Church 
Establishments  into  the  present 
elections.  From  what  we  have 
said  above,  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  himself  has  been  chiefly  to 
blame  for  making  Church  Estab- 
lishment in  Scotland  a  question 
of  present  urgency.  Churchmen 
could  afford  to  be  indifferent  so 
long  as  the  attack  against  them 
was  directed  by  Mr  Dick  Peddie 
or  Dr  Cameron :  but  when  the 
Scottish  Dissenters  were  discov- 
ering in  Mr  Gladstone's  attitude 
sufficient  encouragement  to  stimu- 
late their  activity,  it  was  high 
time  to  act  on  the  defensive. 
His  studied  ambiguity  on  his 
recent  appearance  in  Edinburgh 
is  not  calculated  to  lull  Church- 
men into  any  false  sense  of  secu- 
rity, —  although  Principal  Caird 
and  a  few  others  who  are  Liberals 
first  and  Churchmen  afterwards, 
may  find  it  convenient  to  keep 
peace  with  their  party  for  Mr 
Gladstone's  sake  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  principles, — or  to 
discourage  the  Liberationists  from 
pressing  their  suit.  His  counsel 
on  the  question  comes  to  this : 
Do  not  press  the  question  of 
Disestablishment,  at  the  risk  of 
splitting  the  unity  of  the  Liberal 
party  and  of  losing  votes.  Return 
us  with  a  majority  strong  enough 
to  crush  both  Tory  opposition  and 
Irish  obstruction,  and  you  may  con- 
fidently depend  on  us  for  justice. 
Churchmen,  however,  cannot  de- 
pend on  Mr  Gladstone,  and  Dis- 
senters will  not ;  and  so  he  has 
been  obliged  in  Scotland  to  en- 
counter the  difficulty  which  he 
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himself   has   been   mainly   instru- 
mental in  creating. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  justice  from  the  party  of 
Disestablishment,  and  we  must  call 
attention  to  the  justice  which  is 
being  meted  out  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  selecting  her  for  attack 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  only 
eleven  years  since  the  Church  freed 
herself  from  the  last  and  gravest 
of  her  disabilities,  and  her  progress 
in  the  interval  has  borne  testimony 
to  a  vigour  and  vitality  which 
must  have  astonished  her  foes  as 
much  as  it  has  delighted  her  friends. 
In  the  course  of  these  eleven  years 
the  number  of  communicants  on 
the  rolls  of  the  Established  Church 
has  increased  from  460,000  to 
555,622 — an  increase  so  remark- 
able as  to  justify  the  belief  that 
the  Church  is  only  entering  upon 
a  new  and  more  extended  field  of 
national  usefulness,  which  she  will 
worthily  follow  up  if  allowed  to 
hold  on  her  way  unmolested.  We 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to 
give  complete  statistics  of  the 
new  churches  which  have  been 
built  and  endowed  during  the 
same  period ;  but  we  are  certain 
that  these  would  afford  a  testi- 
mony not  less  remarkable  to  the 
energy  with  which  the  Church 
Establishment  is  serving  the  re- 
ligious interests  of  Scottish  Pres- 
byterianism.  Between  1860  and 
1877  the  Church  of  Scotland 
erected  341  new  parishes  at  a  cost 
of  £1,150,000.  Deprived  as  its 
clergy  have  been  of  the  power  of 
exercising  that  influence  over  na- 
tional education  which  for  two 
centuries  had  been  so  beneficial  to 
Scotland,  they  have  now  thrown 
themselves  all  the  more  earnestly 
into  the  work  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. The  returns  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  Sunday-schools  for 
last  year  show  that  254,676  pupils 
were  receiving  religious  training 
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under  the  care  of  the  Established 
clergy,  an  increase  of  12,228  on 
the  numbers  of  the  previous 
year.  We  need  not  enumerate 
the  successful  Mission  works  car- 
ried on  by  the  Church  abroad,  nor 
the  numerous  schemes  of  practi- 
cal philanthropy  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged at  home ;  these  speak  for 
themselves,  and  offer  a  testimony 
to  the  utility  and  activity  of  the 
Church  which  the  advocates  of 
Disestablishment  will  find  difficult 
to  refute. 

Holy  Scripture  tells  us  that  it  is 
one  of  the  privileges  of  the  poor 
to  "have  the  Gospel  preached  to 
them."  This  is  the  privilege  of 
which  the  Liberationists  would 
now  seek  to  deprive  them.  We 
have  no  wish  to  say  anything  un- 
charitable regarding  the  Dissenting 
bodies ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  do  not  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  poor.  A  Voluntary  Church 
must  be  sustained  ;  its  clergy  must 
be  fed ;  and  the  member  who  can 
contribute  most  liberally  to  its 
funds  is  naturally  held  in  higher 
estimation  than  the  poor  man  who 
cannot  pay  for  a  pew,  and  who 
accordingly  feels  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  pauper  in  the  midst 
of  his  fellow  -  worshippers.  And 
we  fear  that  it  is  too  often  the 
case  that  he  is  made  to  realise 
his  position.  To  him,  however, 
the  door  of  the  Established  Church 
stands  open ;  he  has  a  legal  right 
to  worship  there;  its  clergy  are 
bound  to  extend  to  him  all  the 
benefits  of  their  ministerial  offices; 
and  his  independence  is  not  com- 
promised, although  he  may  not  be 
able  to  put  a  shilling  into  the  offer- 
tory from  one  year's  end  to  the 
other.  The  Liberationists  clamour 
for  justice  :  to  secure  what  they 
consider  justice  to  themselves,  they 
are  urging  the  State  to  com- 
mit a  very  grave  injustice  to 
the  large  class  in  Scotland  that 


we  are  alluding  to.  The  lower - 
middle  class,  who  in  Scotland 
constitute  the  strength  of  the 
Free  and  U.P.  Churches,  are  able 
and  willing  to  support  the  denomi- 
nations which  they  most  favour ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  their 
poorer  brethren  should  be  deprived 
of  the  means  of  worship,  and  of 
the  rites  of  a  Christian  Church. 
In  Scotland  the  natural  result  of 
Disestablishment  will  be  a  vast  ad- 
dition to  the  number  of  the  lapsed 
masses,  and  an  inroad  of  secular- 
ism to  occupy  the  ground  from 
which  the  Church  of  Scotland  is 
to  be  driven. 

It  is,  we  fear,  useless  to  warn  the 
Dissenters  who  have  thrown  in  their 
lot  with  the  Liberationists  that 
they  are  playing  with  fire.  They 
are  associating  with  dangerous 
allies,  who  would  be  quite  as  well 
pleased  to  stamp  out  Christianity 
as  represented  by  the  Free  and 
U.P.  Churches  as  to  do  an  ill 
turn  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  if 
they  only  had  the  power  of  doing 
so.  When  secularism  is  making 
such  progress,  it  is  false  policy  to 
seek  to  cut  away  any  support, 
whether  public  or  private,  of  which 
a  Christian  Church  may  be  posses- 
sed. The  Free  and  U.P.  Churches 
can  scarcely  emerge  from  the  pres- 
ent conflict  without  experiencing 
the  natural  consequences  of  having 
touched  pitch.  They  have  merged 
their  ecclesiastical  position  in  po- 
litical agitation,  and  exchanged  the 
pulpit  for  the  hustings.  But 
nothing  is  more  fickle  than  the 
political  feeling  of  the  masses,  as 
our  elections  are  constantly  testi- 
fying ;  and  though  the  Dissenting 
Churches  may  carry  the  senti- 
ments of  their  flocks  with  them 
on  this  occasion,  can  they  count 
upon  being  able  to  do  so  on  every 
question  that  may  come  before  the 
country  ?  Will  the  Dissenting 
clergy  always  be  able  to  com- 
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bine  the  respect  due  to  their 
sacred  office  and  the  obedience 
demanded  by  the  political  agita- 
tor, as  on  this  occasion  ]  If  not, 
their  position  is  one  of  peril.  They 
will  find  that  the  maelstrom  of 
politics  swallows  up  all  other  in- 
terests, and  regret  the  hour  when 
they  abandoned  the  concerns  of  a 
Kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world, 
to  pursue  sectarian  antipathies  and 
promote  party  aims. 

Clumsy  magicians  in  olden  times 
used  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  when 
they  raised  a  devil  without  being 
able  to  lay  him  again.  A  similar 
fate  must  befall  the  Liberal  party 
whenever  it  openly  adopts  the 
Liberationist  programme.  It  may 
in  its  immediate  state  of  alarm  en- 
deavour to  banish  the  question  to 
the  background  at  the  present 
elections ;  but  it  will  ultimately 
have  to  expiate  the  encouragement 
which  it  has  already  given  to 
the  movement.  The  Church  of 
Scotland  never  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  Disestablishment ;  but  it 
has  never  shrunk  from  submit- 
ting its  position  to  the  verdict  of 
the  people.  It  has  met  every 
attack  made  upon  it  with  a 
bold  frankness  indicative  of  a  well- 
founded  assurance  of  the  hold  it 
possesses  of  the  nation.  And  as 
often  as  it  has  faced  its  opponents 
they  have  retreated  before  it.  They 
sought  to  show  that  the  Established 
Church  was  the  Church  of  a  min- 
ority ;  but  when  the  Establishment 
proposed  a  religious  census,  its 
enemies  shrank  from  the  test.  In 
the  course  of  a  fortnight,  650,000 


signatures  were  procured  for  a 
petition  against  Mr  Dick  Peddie's 
Disestablishment  Bill,  of  which 
150,000  represented  members  of 
other  Churches.  It  is  not  merely 
inside  the  Establishment  that  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  is  ap- 
preciated in  Scotland.  Intelligent 
and  liberal-minded  men  of  all  deno- 
minations, who  view  with  appre- 
hension the  onward  sweep  of  the 
great  wave  of  secularism,  are  pre- 
pared to  make  a  struggle  for  pre- 
serving the  Christian  character  of 
the  State,  and  to  such  men  mere 
sectarian  differences  are  of  little 
moment  compared  with  the  greater 
question  at  issue.  If  the  Dissent- 
ing bodies  who  have  been  most  ac- 
tive in  forcing  on  the  question  of 
Disestablishment  were  not  blinded 
by  their  rancour  to  the  dictates  of 
common  prudence,  they  would  un- 
derstand that  their  present  course 
of  action  is  tending  to  impel  a 
large  number  of  their  own  sup- 
porters towards  the  Church  which 
they  are  seeking  to  overthrow. 

If  any  new  argument  were  want- 
ed to  prove  the  necessity  which 
exists  in  Scotland  for  an  Established 
Church  as  a  means  of  conserving 
the  pure  principles  of  Christian 
teaching,  it  would,  we  regret  to 
say,  be  supplied  by  the  Dissenting 
bodies  themselves  which  are  now 
heading  the  attack.  We  need  a 
Church  capable  of  reminding  the 
people  that  envy,  hatred,  malice, 
and  all  uncharitableness  are  alien 
to  the  Christian  verities,  even  when 
they  are  cloaked  under  the  specious 
disguise  of  a  plea  for  justice. 
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